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BOOK  III.— PART  IIL-Continued. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BARBAR7. 

Barbara  is  that  long  line  of  territory,  from  100  to  200  miles  in  depth,  which  extends 
westward  from  Egypt  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  name,  though  fimailiar  with 
Eoropeuis,  and  derived  from  the  Berbers,  a  race  of  native  inhabitantis,  does  not  appear  to  be 
recognised  in  the  country  itself;  and  the  region  is  even  occupied  by  different  independent 
states ;  yet  such  is  the  similarity  both  as  to  nature  and  the  condition  and  aspect  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  they  may  very  advantageously  be  considered  under  one  hrad. 

Sbct.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Atpect, 

The  level  plain,  which  composes  the  greater  part  of  Barbary,  resembles  in  surfiice  and 
quality  that  immense  ocean  of  sand  which  overspreads  nearly  the  whole  northern  half  of 
the  African  continent  Barbary,  however,  derives  a  distinctive  and  superior  character  from 
that  mountain-chain,  or  series  of  chains,  which,  under  the  celebrated  name  of  Atlas,  ranges 
through  nearly  its  whole  extent  from  west  to  east  The  loftiest  pinnacles  are  in  the  west, 
rising  above  the  plain  of  Morocco^  and  &cing  the  Atlantic,  where  it  appears  even  to  rise 
above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow ;  but  beyond  the  frontier  of  Morocco,  and  eastward  through 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  mountains  of  this  chain  seldom  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet  On  the 
territory  of  Tripoli,  they  sink  into  lower  eminences,  and  gradually  subside  to  that  flat  sterile 
sur&ce  which  characterises  Northern  Africa.  The  aspect  of  the  Libyan  desert,  which  sepa- 
rates Tripoli  from  Egypt,  is  compared  by  travellers  to  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  after  its 
waves  have  receded.  The  breadth  of  the  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  constitutes  Barbary,  nowhere  exceeds  100  miles,  and  in  many  places  is  not 
more  than  Ave  or  six ;  its  average  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  about  fifty  or  sixty  mile&  On 
the  southern  side  of  the  mountains  is  another  plain  of  vast  and  vague  extent,  stretching 
indefinitely  to  the  south.  This  tracts  which  possesses  naturally  the  same  dry  luid  desert 
character  as  the  bordering  regions,  derives,  from  the  streams  poured  down  by  the  Atlas,  a 
certain  degree  of  fertility,  which  continues  to  the  places  where  these  are  absorbed  in  the 
sands,  or  expanded  into  lakes.  This  region  forms  a  loose  appendage  to  Barbary,  being 
inhabited  by  tribes  in  some  sense  tributary  and  dependent,  though  they  are  generally  accus- 
tomed to  rove  with  little  control  over  their  spacious  plains. 

The  plain  of  Barbary  is  watered  hj  numerous  rivers  descending  from  the  great  mountain 
range ;  but,  on  account  of  the  short  mterval  which  interposes  between  it  axS  the  sea,  they 
cannot  have  any  long  course.  None  of  them  can  be  considered  as  general  features  of  the 
region ;  their  character  is  local,  and  will  be  described  under  the  local  head.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  less  known  streams  poured  from  the  southern  declivity  of  Atlas,  though  these 
rdl  a  somewhat  longer  course,  till  the^  are  absorbed  in  the  sandy  waste. 

The  limits  of  this  vast  region,  especially  on  the  land  side,  where  it  passes  by  an  insensible 
gradation  into  the  trackless  deserts,  cannot  be  easily  defined.  It  would  be  dimcult  even  to 
fix  the  extreme  points  of  Tripoli  and  Morocco.  Port  Bomba,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Tripoli,  is  in  23^  20'  E.,  while  Mogadore,  nearly  the  most  western  part  of  Morocco,  is  in 
0°  W'  W.,  forming  thus  a  line  of  33°  of  longitude,  or  about  2000  miles  firom  east  to  west 
Of  its  northern  boundary  along  the  Mediterranean,  the  highest  point  is  Cape  Blanco  in 
Tunis,  in  latitude  37^  whence  it  declines  in  Morocco  to  35°,  and  in  the  Ghilf  of  Sidra  even 
to  nearly  30°.  The  southern  boundary  is  altogether  of  that  vague  and  indefinite  nature 
already  described. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology, 

AtlaSj  or  northern  region  of  Africa, — This  interesting  division  of  AfKoa  is  characterised 
by  the  Atlas  range  of  mountains,  some  of  the  summits  m  which  rise  to  a  height  of  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  central  and  higher  chains  are  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  and  clay  slate ;  while  resting  upon  and  forming  the  lower  ranges  are  extensive  deposits 
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of  secMidarT  limeslooes  and  sandalonea.  The  limestone  abounds  with  organic  r 
ahells,  corak,  aud  even  fishes,  and  is  said  to  be  referable  to  the  varioiui  limestones  of  the 
Kccnduy  cIbbs,  extending  from  the  lias,  or  eveo  the  magnesian  lioieet^ne,  to  chalk  inclusive. 
lUating  npoa  Lheae  limestones  are  deposits  of  tertiary  rocba.     Salt  springs  and  gypsum  are 


9iiMicT.  2. — Botany. 
"Bte  Botany  of  this  cotmtry  has  beaa  deecribed  with  that  of  Egypt,  pa^  537,  vol.  it 

SvBHEor.  3. — Zoology. 
The  Zoology  of  the  EctrlMTy  states  assimilates  with  that  of  northern  Egypt,  Arabia,  aod 
Am  Minor;  and  requires,  therefore,  but  a  slight  notice.     The  quadrupeds,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, difier  materially  firon  those  which  ate  known  as  inhabitants  of  Europe,  as  will  ba 
tetter  seen  fiom  the  following  list : — 


The  DttHnedary  (fig.  807.)  (CaweJu*  X 
4  L.)  is  well  known  to  be  the  most  useful  and  the  most 
^neral  beast  of  burden  throughout  the  whole  of  Northern 
Africa.  It  ie  smaller  tlKn  the  Asiaitic  or  Bactrian  Camel, 
and  has  but  one  hump,  while  that  has  two ;  but  the  lees 
are  more  slender  and  elevated.  There  are  several  breeos, 
differing  chiefly  in  size  or  colour;  those  of  Turkey  are  the 
strongest,  and  beat  suited  for  burden ;  but  tlie  Arijian  and 
Barbery  breeds  are  the  lightest  and  the  swiftest.  The 
females,  when  gravid,  are  usually  taken  from  their  wtsk. 
Regarding  the  Bearded  Sheep  (Ovit  Iragelaphut)  taid 

to  iniw.bit  Pforthem  Africa  in  a  wild  slate,  no  very  recent 

DnoeduT.  accounts  have  reached  us.  Dr.  Caius,  about  1561,  describes 

it  as  being  of  an  immense  size,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a 

Blag;  yet  it  was  gentle,  petulant,  and  lascivious,  fond  of  ascending  high  places  and  roofs 

of  hoDses,  running  switUy,  and  bounding  prodigiously.   This  animal,  contmues  Major  Smith, 

t,GTi£  Cuv.  iv.  320.),  appears  to  be  the  real  Fishtail,  or  I/erwee,  of  Shaw. 

The  Bubal  (^Datnelu  BubalU)  so  nearly  resembles  the  European  buflalo,  that  travellers 
have  crafimnded  the  two  together.  Its  general  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  small 
ixm ;  tiie  proportioDS  are  heavy,  the  head  Ions  and  clumsy,  and  the  singular  elevation  of 
theriKnldeis  is  remarkably  striking.  It  is  wholly  of  a  yellowish  dun  colour;  the  tufl  of  the 
tail  bung  alone  black.  They  seem  to  live  in  small  troops  throughout  the  deserts  and  forest* 
of  Nofftfaem  Africa,  frixn  the  Nile  to  Morocco,  and  were  met  with  by  Messrs.  Denham  and 
Clippeittm  in  the  woods  of  Btsnoo.    The  Arabs  give  them  a  Dame  signifying  cattle  of  the 
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The  Domestic  animals  deserving  notice,  besides  the  CJamel,  are  the  sapeib  Hones  of  Bur- 
banr,  and  the  different  breeds  of  catUe  and  sheep  extending  over  Northern  Africa. 

The  Barbary  horse  vies  with  the  Arabian  in  beauty  of  form,  although  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
fleetnesB  of  its  course.  The  chest  is  better  made,  and  more  rounded ;  the  forehead,  instead 
of  beinf  hollowed,  is  rather  prominent,  and  the  shape  of  the  head  is  finer :  the  figure  alto- 
gether IS  more  imposing  than  that  of  the  Arab,  although  their  stature  is  nearly  equal  The 
best  Barbarv  horses  are  found,  at  the  present  da^,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  Fez ;  bat 
the  Moors  do  not  take  near  so  much  care  of  their  horses  as  £e  Arabians. 

The  Morocco  breed  of  Sheep  have  long  wool,  the  hair  on  the  neck  rather  shorter  and  more 
curled :  like  most  of  the  African  breeds,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  strong  make  and  long 
legs :  their  horns  are  small,  turned  spindly  outwards,  and  the  scrotum  formmg  two  separate 
sacs ;  the  general  colour  is  white,  tinged  with  liver-colour.  There  is  another  breed,  called 
the  Barbary,  having  the  tail  so  broad  at  its  base,  as  to  be  wider  than  the  buttocks ;  the  wool 
is  coarse,  imd  of  a  rufous  colour  on  the  neck,  lejfs,  tail,  ears,  and  nose :  the  ftce  is  much 
arched,  the  ears  pendulous,  and  the  horns  retam  the  original  curve  of  the  Argalis,  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  the  tail  is  longer  than  in  the  last  The  third  race  of  Northern  Africa  is  found 
in  BarbaiT,  and  even  in  Ck>rsica.  It  is  policerate,  with  pendulous  ears,  having  the  tail  not 
much  widened,  and  the  colour  white.  This  breed  is  remarkable  for  bearing  two  different 
kinds  of  fleece,  the  posterior  parts  bein^  covered  with  wool,  while  sofl  loose  hair  ejienda 
firom  the  head  to  the  shoulders :  a  crossed  breed  of  this  race  was  some  time  ago  brought  to 

England.    It  was  entirely  covered  with  soft  silky  hair 
806  _^^^^^^^       of  a  silvery  whiteness ;  that  on  the  neck  being  of  great 

length. 

Besides  several  Birds,  found  also  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  Europe,  Barbary  is  known  to  possess  many 
other  species,  inhabiting  the  arid  tracts  of  the  desert, 
such  as  Quails,  Partridges,  and  Bustards.  The  most 
beautiful  bird  seems  to  be  the  Barbary  Shrike  (J^. 
808.)  (^Malaccnotus  barbarut  Swains.),  about  the  size 
Bubtiy  Bhrike.  of  a  thrush ;  black  above,  and  crimson  beneath ;  the  top 

of  the  head  being  yellow. 

Sbctt.  m. — Historical  Geography, 

Barbary  occupied  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  the  ancient  than  in  the  modem  world.  It 
formed  part,  and  in  many  instances  a  prominent  part,  in  the  great  system  of  civilised  nations 
around  the  Mediterranean.  Cyrenaica,  its  most  easterly  portion,  corresponding  now  to 
Biuca  and  part  of  Tripoli,  wits  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Grecian  colonies.  Africa  Proper, 
including  tne  rest  of  Tripoli  and  part  of  Tunis,  contained  Carthage,  the  pride  of  Africa,  the 
mistress  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  the  chief  medium  of  commercial  intercourse  in  the  ancient 
world.  Dlustrious  b^  her  rivalry  with  Rome,  and  her  mighty  struggle  for  universal  empire, 
she  was  not  less  distmguished  by  her  glorious  &I1.  The  southern  part  of  Tunis,  joined  to 
the  Algerine  province  of  Constantina,  once  formed  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which 
rendered  itself  famous  both  as  the  ally  and  enemy  of  Rome.  Western  Algiers  and  Fez  com* 
posed  Mauritania,  a  ruder  region,  yet  distinguished  for  its  swarms  of  brave  irregular  cavalry. 
The  southern  part  of  Morocco  was  Getulia,  an  imperfectly  known  tract,  inhabited  by  a  race 
almost  proverbial  for  savage  fierceness. 

All  these  dirtricts,  with  the  exception  of  the  remote  ones  last  mentioned,  were  incorporated 
into  the  Roman  empire,  and  became,  in  some  degree,  the  granary  of  Italy.  They  were  ex- 
posed, however,  earlier  than  might  have  been  anticipated  mxn  their  situation,  to  tl\e  inroad 
of  the  noithem  barbarians.  Genseric  the  Vandal  fixed  here  the  seat  of  his  kingdom,  and 
established  a  naval  power  which  made  him  master  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  invasion  of  the  Saracens  produced  a  complete  and  permanent  change  in  Northern 
Afhca.  They  entered  it,  not  only  as  conquerors,  but  in  vast  migratory  bodies,  which  stamped 
the  Arabian  and  Mahometan  character  upon  the  whole  population.  BarbBury  was  at  first 
governed,  under  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  by  a  viceroy,  who  established  his  residence  at  Cairoan, 
or  Kairwan.  As  the  central  power  lost  its  energy,  the  states  of  Barbary  erected  themselves 
into  independent  kingdoms,  among  which  Cau-oan  was  still  the  eastern  capital ;  but  it  was 
almost  eclinsed  in  power  and  splendour  by  Fez,  a  city  which  then  ranired  among  the  first  in 
the  world  ror  learmng  and  civilisation.  By  degrees,  however,  the  Barbary  states,  like  all 
others  subjected  to  the  recluse  and  bigoted  system  of  Mahomet,  lost  thekr  light  and  intelli- 
gence, and,  having  no  intercourse  but  that  of  deadly  hostility  with  the  improved  kingdoms 
of  Christendom,  they  had  no  means  of  recovering  those  advantages.  Thus  they  became, 
three  centuries  ago,  and  have  ever  since  continued,  blind,  stupid,  and  barbarous. 

The  piratical  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Christians,  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
occasioned  a  further  change.  The  celebrated  pirates  BarbaitMsa  and  Hayraddin  seized  upon 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripcui,  and  established  them  as  dependencies  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Retaining  still  the  spirit  of  these  conquerors,  they  continued,  even  after  the  fidl  of  the  Turkish 
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naval  power,  to  devote  themselves  to  piracy ;  and  their  situation  along  the  Mediterranean 
enabled  them  to  act  with  terrible  effect  on  the  European  states.  Morocco,  though  she  re- 
mained independent  of  Turkey,  thought  this  too  good  an  example  to  be  neglected ;  and  her 
piracies  were  at  one  time  still  more  terrible  than  those  of  the  other  states,  though  they  have 
not  been  so  long  continued. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  half-century,  the  three  states  have  shaken  off  the  Ottoman  yoke. 
In  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  the  Turkish  population  has  been  reduced  to  subordination  under  the 
Moorish  and  Negro  troops ;  while  in  Algiers,  the  Turkish  soldfery  continued  to  hold  a  bar- 
barous sway,  deposing  and  electing  the  sovereign  at  pleasure.  Their  flagrant  piracies,  how- 
ever, at  length  called  forth  the  armed  interposition  of  the  European  powers.  England  first 
inflicted  a  signal  chastisement;  and  France  has  at  length  made  a  complete  conquest  of  the 
city,  and  is  endeavouring  to  colonise  the  territory. 

Sect,  IV. — Political  Geography, 

Scarcely  any  trace  of  order,  liberty,  or  good  government  exists  in  any  of  the  states  com- 
posing this  extensive  region.  The  onlv  limitatitxi  to  a  blind  and  barbarous  despotism  is  found 
m  the  tumultuary  sway  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  In  Morocco,  pure  despotism  reigns ;  and  that 
country  has  repeatedly  been  ruled  by  monsters  who  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  The 
emperor,  however,  who  reigned  previous  to  the  existing  civil  wars,  of  which  we  have  only 
a  very  imperfect  account,  is  described  as  mild  and  equitable,  compared  to  his  predecessors. 
The  monarchs  of  Morocco  claim  the  crown  in  the  capacity  of  sheriffes,  or  descendants  of 
Mahomet,  and  they  attempt  to  increase  the  lustre  of  the  regal  dignity  by  assuming  the  char 
racter  of  doctors,  prophets,  and  saints ;  which,  however,  they  seem  to  regard  as  not  incon^ 
sislent  with  the  most  unbounded  indulgence  of  cruelty  and  sensuality.  The  emperor  claiming 
the  supremacy  in  religion,  which  in  Mahometan  countries  includes  law,  prevents,  probably, 
the  formation  of  any  corporate  bodies,  either  hierarchical  or  juridical,  sufficiently  important 
to  influence  the  public.  There  does  not  appear  even  to  be  any  council  of  state,  or  delibera- 
tive assembly,  like  the  Turkish  divan.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  momentary  will  and 
caprice  of  the  prince.  This  absence,  however,  of  ul  regular  check,  does  not  prevent  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  rebellion,  which  is  almost  without  intermission  fomented  by  tiie  dif^ 
ferent  members  of  a  fiunily  contending  for  the  throne ;  the  sons  against  the  &ther,  and  th« 
brothers  against  each  other. 

The  government  of  Algiers  was  formed  on  the  Turkish  model,  the  Dey  being  originally 
an  officer  appointed  by  the  Porte,  and,  like  other  despotic  viceroys,  exercising  in  the  interior 
government  all  the  powers  of  the  sultan.  Here,  as  at  Constantinople,  there  appears  to  have 
been  always  a  divan,  which,  being  composed  of  the  heads  of  that  military  body  by  whom 
the  Turkish  swav  was  alone  mamtained,  possessed  very  extensive  influence.  When  Algiers 
became  independent  of  the  Porte,  nearly  the  whole  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
tumultuous  Janissaries,  who  set  up,  deposed,  and  massacred  the  chief  magistrate  at  pleasure. 
A  long  interval  did  not  often  elapse  between  the  period  when  the  Dey  was  raised  to  power, 
and  t^t  in  which  his  life  was  terminated  by  the  bowstring. 

Tunis  presents  a  more  agreeable  spectacle.  Its  ruler,  who,  under  the  title  of  Bey,  was 
originally  a  mere  officer  of  the  Porte,  has  now  succeeded  in  emancipating  himself,  not  only 
from  this  subjection,  but  even  from  dependence  upon  the  Turkish  soldiery.  This  revolution 
was  chiefly  effected  by  Hamooda,  the  Dey  reigning  in  1816,  whose  vigour  of  character  had 
preserved  him  in  power  twenty-nine  years ;  a  very  unusual  period  in  the  tumultuary  annals 
of  turbary.  Instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  kept  in  thraldom  by  the  Turks,  he  chose  his 
officers  in  preference  from  among  the  European  and  Georgian  slaves  and  renegadoes.  He 
established  a  regular  administration  of  justice,  and  extended  equal  protection  to  all  classes 
of  the  inhabitants,  not  even  excepting  Uhristians  and  Jews,  whom  it  had  been  considered  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  the  Moora  to  ^e  every  opportunity  of  insulting,  of  plundering,  and 
even  of  killing.  Although,  therefore,  the  administration  stilf  exhibits  nftny  barbarous  and 
oppressive  features,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  Tunis  has  improved,  while  Western  Barbary  has 
been  sinking  continiuJly  deeper  in  wretchedness  and  brutality. 

Tripoli  has  made  still  farther  advances.  Its  progre^  has  been  ascribed  to  Hamet,  whom 
the  Tripolitans  honour  with  the  surname  of  Great.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury he  was  a  mere  Pacha  under  the  Turks,  and  his  life  was  in  perpetnal  peril  from  their 
licentious  soldiery.  He  relieved  himself  from  them  in  a  manner  truly  barbarous.  Havinfl^ 
invited  their  chiefe,  to  the  number  of  300,  to  a  feast,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  seized  and 
strangled.  His  adherents  then  commenced  a  general  massacre  throughout  the  citv,  and  the 
Turkish  sway  was  entirely  annihilated.  The  Porte,  which  could  with  difficulty  have  vin- 
dicated its  claims,  suffered  itself  to  be  pacified  by  presents  and  tribute,  and  finall)r  lost  all 
dominion  over  the  state.  Hamet  was  very  active  in  introducing  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment, inducing  Europeans  to  settle  in  his  territories,  and  promoting  all  the  manufactures 
for  which  Tnpoli  was  adapted.  His  successor,  of  a  milder  character,  finding  himself  in 
peaceable  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  exercised  it  with  great  equity  and  moderation ;  so 
that  Tripoli  assumed  an  orderly  and  civilized  appearance,  resemblmg  that  of  the  European 
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states,  especially  when  compared  with  the  turbulent  aspect  of  its  African  nei^hbourai 
Although  it  has  been  since  exposed  to  some  coavulsions,  the  present  government  app«UB  to 
retain  Uie  same  liberal  and  improving  character  by  which  it  has  so  long  been  disti^uished. 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  Bar&ry  states  have  not  been  extensive.  The  European 
powers  long  regarded  them  with  cold  and  distant  hostility,  but  without  considering  the  con- 
quest of  them  as  a  desirable  object  These  states  were  not  in  a  condition  to  attempt 
schemes  of  distant  aggrandisement.  Their  only  (wetensions  to  dominion  are  over  the  tracts 
behind  the  Atlas,  and  bordering  on  the  great  desert,  odled  Tafilet,  Sigilmessa,  and  the  Bled 
el  Jereed.  Even  the  subjection  of  these  countries  is  confined  to  the  exaction  of  a  tribute, 
which  a  flying  detachment  of  troops,  sent  round  once  a  year,  forcibly  collects.  Since  the 
reign  of  Hamet  the  Great,  Tripoli  has  held  Fezzan  tributary.  Spain  possesses  the  for- 
tresses of  Ceuta,  Melilla,  and  Peiion  de  Velez  in  Morocco,  but  without  any  territory  attach- 
ed to  them ;  and  this  is  now  the  only  memorial  of  the  long  and  deadly  wars  between  the 
two  countrie&  The  effi>rts  to  put  down  their  piratical  inrmds  have  brought  them  more  into 
contact  with  the  powers  of  Europe ;  and  the  issue  of  these,  in  the  occupation  of  Algiers  by 
France,  {nromises  to  form  a  new  era  in  the  destiny  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Those  pre- 
datory ravages  by  which,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  they  rendered  themselves  terrible 
to  the  powers  situated  upon  and  navigating  the  Mediterranean,  seem  to  be  now  finally  sup- 


SscT.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

In  erenr  l»uich  of  prodiicUve  indaaby  the  atates  of  Bub^  marks  of  imperfec 

tion  and  deca^. 

Of  the  agnculture  of  Barfaary  our  accounts  are  very  imperfect,  this  branch  having  been 
unaccountably  omitted  by  Dr.  Shaw ;  but  enough  has  transpired  to  show  it  to  be  in  a  most 
imperfect  state.  In  the  greater  part  of  Morocco,  there  exists  no  such  thing  as  fixed  pro- 
perty in  land.  It  is  cultivated  by  moveable  Arab  camps,  called  douart,  which  establish  them- 
selves on  a  spot,  continue  till  they  have  exhausted  it,  and  then  remove  to  another.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  want  of  a  manufacturing  popula- 
tion to  consume  its  produce,  there  is  in  every  state  a  large  surplus  of  com,  which  forms, 
when  permitted,  the  staple  article  of  export  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  kinds  generally 
cultivated ;  the  soft  and  friable  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  latter.  Rice  »  said  to  be 
raised  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers ;  but  to  its  culture,  upon  the  whole,  this  arid  soil 
is  peculiarly  unfavourable ;  and  the  6|  yciea  of  holcus,  or  dhourra,  peculiar  to  the  district  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Coolness  and  moisture  being  the  requisites  wanted,  the  winter 
months  compose  the  verdant  and  flourishing  period  or  the  year.  The  harvest  is  gathered 
in  April  and  May ;  after  which,  from  June  to  September,  the  country  exhibits  an  aspect 
entirely  parched  and  burnt  up.  The  inhabitants  possess  the  art  of  preserving  the  grain  for 
several  years,  by  burying  it  under  ground  in  their  dry  soil 

All  the  firuits  of  southern  Europe  come  to  perfection  in  Barbary ;  and  the  excellence  of 
the  olive  is  particularly  noted.  The  vine  flourishes ;  though  the  religious  system  of  the 
natives  deters  them  fi:om  converting  the  grape  into  wine,  even  for  exportation.  As  we 
advance  into  the  dry  plains  of  the  interior,  nil  these  firuits  disappear ;  but  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  that  of  the  date  tree,  wjiich  entirely  covers  the  face  of^  die  country,  and  forms  the 
principal  support  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  districts. 

Of  domestic  animals,  the  cow,  destitute  of  the  rich  pastures  of  Europe,  is  small  in  size, 
and  deficient  in  milk.  The  sheep  are  also  small ;  but  those  fed  on  the  Atlas  produce  that 
exquisite  mutton  peculiar  to  mountain  pastures.  There  are  also  some  species,  which,  with 
little  attention  on  the  part  of  then:  proprietors,  produce  very  fine  wool.  Goats  are  very 
numerous  in  the  mountain  districts ;  and  their  skins  yield  that  soft  and  delicate  leather  for 
which  Morocco  is  fiimous.  The  horses  of  Barbary  were  formerly  much  valued ;  and  this 
ancient  boast  of  Numidia  has  not  altogether  lost  its  qualities ;  but,  the  persons  in  power 
under  so  oppressive  a  government  being  accustomed  to  seize  the  best  for  their  own  use,  the 
proprietors  aro  discouraged  from  bestowing  any  peculiar  pains  in  improving  the  brec^d.  The 
once  famed  Barbary  horses  now  yield  to  the  Arabian,  and  even  to  the  Egyptian.  The  ass, 
and  the  mule,  are  the  ordinary  beasts  of  burden.  Beyond  Atlas,  the  camel  alone  is  suited 
to  the  sandy  expanse  of  the  wilderness.  A  small  nuxnber  is  maintained  of  that  species  call- 
ed the  keirie^  or  desert  camel,  which  seems  to  be  the  fleetest  of  all  known  animals.  Mr. 
Jackson  mentions  one,  which,  in  seven  days,  travelled  across  the  Great  Desert,  a  distance 
of  about  1000  miles ;  and  another  which  went  from  Mogadore  to  Morocco,  and  returned  in 
one  day,  though  the  interval  between  these  cities  is  not  short  of  100  miles.  The  honey, 
which  is  copiously  collected  through  Barbary,  seems  to  be  chiefly  the  produce  of  wild  bees. 

Although  manufacturing  industry  must  rank  low  in  the  Barbary  states,  yet  there  are  some 
branches  m  which  the  inhabitants  excel.  The  most  noted  is  that  of  the  leather  already 
mentioned  as  known  under  the  name  of  morocco,  and  celebrated  for  its  softness,  pliancy,  and 
beauty.  It  is  aflbrded  by  the  goats  which  climb  the  declivities  of  the  Atlas,  particularly  on 
the  side  of  Tafilet :  but  its  vedued  qualities  are  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the 
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mode  of  taiming  and  preparing  it  Fez  is  the  chief  theatre  of  this  manu&cture.  It  car* 
ries  on  also  several  woollen  &brics,  particularly  of  a  species  of  long  robes  called  halks, 
which  are  pnerally  worn  in  the  East;  and  of  carpets,  little  inferior  to  those  broaght  from 
Turkey.  It  makes  also  silk  stufls,  chiefly  sashes  and  handkerchief  Amonsr  the  states  on 
the  Mediterranean,  Tunis  is  by  much  the  most  distinguished  for  industry  ana  roanufiustures. 
Its  staple  is  a  small  species  of  conical  woollen  caps,  ^led  skull-caps,  which  are  universally 
worn  in  Eastern  countries.  This  fabric  is  said  to  have  afibrded  at  one  time  employment  to 
50,000  persons ;  but  Leghorn  and  Marseilles  have  now  succeeded  in  producing  an  imitation^ 
and  the  cape  manufactured  there,  though  not  equal  in  quality,  can  be  sold  so  much  cheaper, 
that  they  have  superseded  to  a  great  degree  those  made  at  Tunis.  There  are  likewise 
large  manu&ctures  of  robes  and  shawls  of  woollen  and  gauze,  carried  on  also  in  Algiers 
and  Tripoli,  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale. 

The  commerce  of  this  rude  territory  is  also  very  limited.  Its  exports  consist  chiefly  in 
the  raw  produce  of  the  soil.  In  ancient  times  the  African  coast  formed  the  granary  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  its  com  continued  to  find  a  cq>ious  market  in  southern  Europe,  till  its 
exportation  was  prohibited  by  the  absurd  policy  of  all  the  Barbary  states,  except  Tunis. 
Even  there,  it  is  loaded  with  heavy  imposts,  twenty-two  piastres  and  a  half  (II.  10s,)  being 
paid  on  the  cofiee  (two  English  quarters)  of  wheat,  and  eleven  piastres  and  three  quarters 
on  the  same  quantity  of  barley.  The  chief  shipping  port  is  Biserta.  Tunis  exports  also 
dive  oil,  which  does  not  become  rancid  so  soon  as  the  Italian  oils ;  a  large  quantity  of 
excellent  soap,  made  from  olive  oil  and  barilla,  with  some  sponge  and  orchilla  weed  col- 
lected on  the  shore.  The  commerce  of  Morocco  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  from 
Mogadore.  The  exports  consist  of  almonds,  sweet  and  bitter,  to  the  amount  of  about 
14)00,000  pounds,  cow-hides  and  calf-skins,  260,000  lbs. ;  goatskins,  10,000  dozen.  Wool 
was  formerly  a  large  article  of  export;  but  it  is  now  absuj^y  prohibited.  Ostrich  feathers, 
dive  dl,  aiMi  some  varieties  of  fruit,  complete  the  list  of  native  exports.  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
and,  still  more,  Morocco,  send  to  Europe  the  produce  of  Soudan,  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  gumst 
particularly  gum  Senegal  Of  this  last  article  Mogadore  exports  not  less  than  100,0(N>  lbs. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  fi!om  that  city  is  stated  bv  Mr.  Jackson  at  127,0002.  sterling. 
The  commerce  of  Eastern  Barbary  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  from  Leghorn  and  Marseilles, 
at  which  kst  place  Louis  XIV.  established  an  African  company.  Britain  at  the  same  time 
had  a  company,  which  shared  some  portion  of  the  trade ;  and  private  merchants  opened  a 
little  direct  intercourse,  but  sent  their  goods  chiefly  throu^^  the  FVench  and  Italian  porta. 
Since  the  continental  war,  however,  and  the  possession  of  Malta  by  the  British,  a  good  deal 
of  communication  has  been  maintained  from  that  island.  The  Burbary  states  receive, 
generally  speaking,  every  species  of  European  manufactured  goods  nnd  colonial  produce. 
The  clotiis  most  in  demand  in  the  markets  are  those  which,  bemg  of  a  coarse  description, 
can  be  offered  cheap.  Those  of  the  kind  called  scarlet  long  ells  are  particularly  adapted 
for  the  trade  of  interior  Africa.  German  coarse  linen,  hardware,  toys,  tin  and  lead,  alum, 
vitriol,  and  cochineal  for  their  manufactures,  may  be  named  among  the  principal  articles. 

The  most  active  commerce  of  the  Barbary  states  is  that  by  the  caravans  with  interior 
Africa.  Tripoli  sends  hers  by  Fezzan  to  Bomou  and  Cassina,  and  thence  across  as  far  as 
Ashantee ;  Tunis  by  Gadamis  and  Tuat  to  Tombuctoo ;  Morocco  across  the  broadest  of  the 
desert  to  the  same  cit^,  and  to  the  countries  on  the  Senegal.  A  more  particular  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  trade  is  carried  on  will  be  given  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  cen* 
tral  countries  of  Africa.  Into  these  countries  the  caravans  carry  salt,  which  is  wanting 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Senegal  and  Niger ;  together  with  European  nanuftctures,  par- 
ticularly cloths  of  different  kinds,  hardware,  and  toys.  The  returns  are  gold  dust,  ivory, 
gum  Senegal,  and,  above  all,  slaves,  for  whom  these  unfortunate  countries  have  been  so  long 
ransacked  to  supply  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  impossible  to  form  even  a  con- 
jectore  as  to  the  amount  of  this  inland  trade. 

The  mercantile  shipping  of  the  Barbary  states  may  be  considered  as  next  to  nothing. 
Fishery,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  its  coasts,  is  pursued  only  for  immediate  consumption. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  coral  fisheiy,  of  some  value,  on  the  coast  of  Constantina,  in  Algiers, 
near  Bona  and  La  Gala.  Mr.  Blaquiere  asserts  that  it  might  employ  500  boats  and  9000 
men ;  but  we  question  if  Europe  would  afibrd  a  market  for  so  extensive  a  produce.  With 
a  view  to  this  fishery,  the  British  government,  in  1806,  contracted  to  pay  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  50,000  dollaiB  (11,0002.  sterlmg)  for  the  possession  of  Bona,  La  Gala,  and  H  Gol ; 
bat,  having  omitted  to  form  a  military  establishment  at  any  of  these  places,  it  has  derived, 
as  yet,  no  advantages  from  the  purchase.  This  branch  of  industry  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
vessels  frxm  Sicily,  Leg^m,  and  other  ports  of  Italy. 

SsGT.  VI.— Oiva  and  Social  State. 

Of  the  population  of  Barbary,  which  has  probably  much  diminished,  only  a  very  loose 
estimate  can  be  made.  Mr.  Jackson,  indeed,  has  given  statements  of  the  population  of  the 
empire  dC  Morocco,  fbunded  on  documents  in  the  imperial  register,  according  to  which,  it 
amounts  to  14,886,600 :  but,  if  such  records  really  exist,  we  can  scarcely  consider  them  as 
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proceedixif  from  any  thing  bat  an  empty  vaunt,  unless  they  be  taken  as  relating  to  a  mofe 
prosperous  period.  They  assign  to  the  city  of  Morocco,  for  instance,  a  population  of 
270,000 ;  wnile  the  most  judicious  travellers  do  not  suppose  that,  in  its  present  state  of 
decay,  it  contains  more  than  80,000.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  prefer  the  estimate  of 
Chenier,  which  allows  to  the  whole  empire  only  6,000,000 ;  and  perhaps  even  this  is  beyond 
the  truth.  Respecting  the  population  of  Tunis  and  its  territory,  the  statements  made  to 
Mr.  Macgill,  according  to  which  it  amounted  to  5,000,000,  appeared  to  him  greatly  exagger- 
ated. The  most  carefiil  estimates  of  the  population  of  Algiers  make  it  radier  under  than 
above  2,000,000.  Tripoli  is  stated  by  Ali  Bey  at  2,000,000;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  territory,  its  prevailing  barrenness  would  warrant  the  conclusion  that  one-third  of 
this  is  a  very  full  estimate.  Proceeding  on  these  loose  data,  which  are  all  we  have,  we 
may  guess  the  population  of  Barbary  as  follows: — Morocco,  6,000,000;  Algiers,  2,000,000; 
Tunis,  2,000,000;  Tripoli,  600,000:  in  all,  10,600,000. 

The  inhabitants  of  Barbary  are  separated  into  three  very  distinct  classes ;  the  Moors,  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Berbers  or  Berebbers. 

The  Moors  inhabit  the  cities  of  Barbary,  and  the  country  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
The  term  Moor,  derived  from  the  «ncient  Mauris  is  applied  throughout  Africa  in  a  very 
vague  manner.  In  Central  Africa  it  is  made  to  comprehend  all  Mahometans  who  are  not 
Turks.  In  Barbary,  however,  the  wandering  tribes  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Arabs, 
and  the  term  Moor  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  Mahometan  cities,  in 
general,  present  a  uniform  scene.  The  inhabitants  drag  a  recluse,  crloomy,  and  monotonous 
existence.  They  are  strangers  to  social  assemblies,  to  public  amusements,  to  the  arts,  and 
to  every  thing  that  animates  life.  Their  time  is  chiefly  spent,  in  a  retired  manner,  in  the 
interior  of  their  houses.  The  females,  acccwding  to  the  invariable  Mahometan  custom,  are 
strictly  excluded  firom  general  society,  and  must  see  none  of  the  nude  sex,  except  their  hus- 
bands ;  they  are  immured  like  slaves  in  the  apartments  of  the  harem.  That  aspect  of 
apathy  and  gravity,  however,  which  a  Moor  presents  at  first  view,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
fiiillacious,  and  he  is  easily  roused  from  it  to  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence. In  Barbary,  the  habits  of  a  seafiixing  and  piratical  life  have  rendered  these  occasions 
more  frequent,  and  have  produced  a  character  more  habitually  turbulent  and  disorderly,  than 
IS  usual  in  Turkish  states.  Indeed,  European  travellers  have  usually  described  the  Moors 
as  a  race  devoid  of  all  ^ood  qualities,  and  combining  every  sort  of  depravity ;  but  the  rela- 
tions between  the  parties  have  usually  been  of  a  very  hostile  nature,  embittered  both  by 
religious  and  political  rancour. 

The  harem,  that  favourite  and  almost  sole  seat  of  Oriental  luxury,  is,  of  Qourse,  inacces- 
sible, and  can  only  through  some  peculiar  chance  be  seen  by  Europeans.  Lempriere,  how- 
ever, in  his  character  of  a  physician,  was  admitted  into  that  o£  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  It 
consisted  of  a  wing  of  the  palace,  entirely  separated  from  the  rest,  and  communicating  only 
by  a  private  door,  of  which  the  emperor  had  the  key.  The  edifice  was  divided  into  a  anm- 
ber  of  courts,  communicating  by  narrow  passages,  round  which  were  ranged  the  apartments 
of  the  wives  and  concubines,  who  were  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  in  number,  besides  their  do- 
mestics and  slavea  There  was  a  principal  sultana,  who  had  a  general  superintendence  over 
the  establishment,  but  enjoyed  not  the  same  influence  with  the  emperor  as  some  of  the 
younger  fitvouritee.  There  were  several  European  captives,  who  appeared  to  the  traveller 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  harem,  both  as  to  personal  and  mental  accomplishments.  The 
Moorish  ladies  were  enormously  &t,  and  utterly  stupid  and  ignorant  Their  allowance  from 
their  imperial  master  amounted,  in  the  case  of  the  most  fiivoured,  only  to  half  a  crown  a 
day ;  so  that  expense  and  luxury  were  to  be  maintained  by  presents  or  bribes  received  from 
the  numerous  suitors  for  fiivours  from  the  emperor,  who  is  understood  to  approve  entirely 
this  delicate  mode  of  supply.  A  more  favourable  account  is  given  of  the  Tripolitan  harem 
by  a  lady  who  resided  in  that  city  for  many  years,  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Tully,  the  English 
ambassador.  The  inmates,  who  are  generally  Greorgian  and  Cu'cassian  captives,  not  only 
possess  superior  personal  beauty,  but  are  endowed  wiQi  various  ornamental  accomplishments 
acquired  at  Constantinople.  Their  time  is  also  busily  employed  in  superintending  the  nume- 
rous slaves,  who  grind,  spin,  and  perform  all  the  domestic  operations.  Their  toUette  is  per- 
formed in  a  very  elaborate  manner,  which  employs  several  hours,  and  demands  the  service 
of  a  number  of  slaves.  Each  of  the  latter  has  a  separate  office ;  one  to  perfume  the  hair, 
another  to  arrange  the  eyebrows,  a  third  to  paint  them,  and  so  on.  The  blackening  of  the 
latter  by  a  preparation  of  antimony,  the  forming  of  them  into  a  particular  shape,  and  the 
filling  of  the  hair  with  powdered  cloves,  perfumes,  and  scented  waters,  are  the  most  fiivourite 
modes  of  female  adornment  In  their  domestic  character,  the  ladies  are  said  to  display 
many  amiable  qualities ;  though  here,  as  in  Morocco,  the  jealousy  of  superior  fiivour  with 
their  lord  and  master  often  excites  violent  enmities,  and  even  impels  to  the  crime  of  admi- 
nistering poison  to  a  hated  rival. 

While  the  Moors  thus  inhabit  all  the  great  towns  and  the  fixed  villages  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity,  all  the  remoter  districts  are  occupied  by  a  race  who  are  called  Arabs,  either 
because  they  are  really  the  descendants  of  the  Saracen  conquerors,  or,  from  situation  and 


mbling-  in  Tonn  the  hull  of  «  ship.  The;  are  fbrmed  cf  cloth  made  of  cimeVa  hair  and 
the  fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  and  are  ananged  geneially  in  three  concenlric  circlea>  in  the 
interior  of  which  the  Tattle  are  secured  during  the  night.  Each  douar  is  |roverned  b;  a 
abeik,  or  chief,  who  is  considered  as  standing  in  a  paternal  relation  to  the  rest;  kindred 
bemg  the  tie  which  chiefly  unites  them,  and  no  one  not  related  to  the  common  fiunily  being 
aJlowed  to  reside  in  the  douar.  Their  manner  of  living  is  quite  patriajchal,  and  their  rites 
of  lioepitality  so  primitive,  that  th^  remind  us  of  thoae  practised  by  Abraham  to  the  three 
angels,  as  recorded  in  Scripture.  !%»  greatest  sheik,  when  a  stran^r  enters  his  tent,  seta 
down  water,  and  aansts  him  to  wash  his  feeL  He  goes  (o  the  flock,  brings  in  a  calf  or  a 
kid,  kills  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  delivers  it  to  his  wife  to  dress.  Like  all  the  races 
which  bear  the  Arab  name,  they  are  equally  distinguished  for  hospitaliW  and  robbery;  often 
exercising  the  latter  against  those  who  have  Just  been  the  objects  of  the  former.  When 
they  have  exhausted  one  spot,  they  prepare  to  move  to  another ;  tor  which  purpose,  however, 
they  must  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  government,  which  is  held  as  the  proprietor  of  all  these 
wide  tracts  of  unoccupied  land ;  a  permission  for  which  a  large  sum  of  money  must  be 
always  paid.  The  douar  then  breaks  up,  and  its  membeia  depart,  with  their  wive^  children, 
cattle,  teats,  fiimiture,  agricultural  implements,  and  every  thing  which  they  possess.  The 
men  walk,  driving  the  cattle ;  the  women  are  mounted  on  camds,  three  on  each ;  the  chil- 
dren, lambs,  and  kids  ire  hung  in  panniers  by  the  sides  of  these  animals  (.fig.  609.).     The 
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inte^al  administration  of  these  camps,  or  douars,  is  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  em- 
peror or  prince;  the  several  communities  are  animated  by  deadly  feuds  a^nst  each  other, 
which  often  lead  to  conflict ;  and,  in  every  case  of  weak  government  or  disputed  succession, 
many  of  the  Arabs  betake  themselves  without  hesitation  to  plunder. 

While  these  wandering  tribes  cover  the  plains,  the  mountain  districts  of  Atlas  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Brebea,  or  Berbers,  who  seem  to  be  the  original  and  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Barbary,  driven  to  take  retiige  in  these  inaccessible  retreats.  In  the  little  valleys  embo- 
somed within  the  huge  declivities  of  the  Atlas,  they  build  their  villages,  which  are  beauti- 
fully enclosed  with  nrdena  and  plantations.  Some  of  those,  however,  occupying  the  higher 
and  roder  parts  of  the  chain,  dwell  in  caves  cut  out  of  the  rock.  They  are  hard-featured, 
athletic,  and  patient  of  &tigue.  Occupied  in  pnsturage  and  cultivation,  they  also  employ 
tbemselveH  much  in  hunting,  and  derive  an  extensive  profit  trom  the  skins  erf'  wild  beasts. 
Tbeir  favourite  exercise  is  the  use  of  the  musket,  both  in  firing  at  a  mark,  and  twirling  it 
variously  in  the  air;  in  which  they  have  acquired  remarkable  dexterity:  those  who  can 
tthrd  it  take  a  pride  even  in  ornamenting  their  fire-arms  with  gold  and  ivory.  Possessing 
such  habits,  they  are  by  no  means  quiet  subjects  of  the  Moorish  empire  and  the  other  stales 
to  which  their  territory  belongs.  Their  only  homage  consists  in  a  tribute,  at  once  scanty 
and  uncertain.  In  their  revolts,  which  are  not  unfrequent,  their  valour,  and  the  ruined 
nature  of  the  territory,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  subdue  them.  On  the  contrary,  wey 
have  sometimes  descended  into  the  plain,  and  carried  their  inroads  to  the  very  gates  of  Uo- 
rocco.  They  have  none  of  the  migratory  habits  of  the  Arabs;  but,  on  the  contrary,  ar« 
nnwilling  to  remove  trom  their  original  spoL  Unlike  the  Arabs,  too,  they  elect  their  own 
■heiks,  s!nd  have  a  republican  tbrm  of  government,  very  unusual  m  this  port  of  Africa.  They 
qieak  a  language  called  the  Amasigh,  or  Berber,  entirely  diflcrent  Irom  that  of  the  Moots 
Biid  Arabs,  who  oflen  require  an  interpreter  when  conversing  with  them.  This  language  is 
•apposed  to  be  very  ancient,  and  is  of  the  some  family  with  that  of  the  Tibbo,  the  'niancks, 
and  other  mdigenous  tribes  who  room  over  the  plains  to  the  south-east 

The  Shitluks  are  a  branch  of  the  Berbers,  somewhat  smaller  in  stature,  and  less  rude  in 
character,  inhabiting  the  monnlainoua  districts  in  the  south  of  Morocco.     Tb«  Errifi,  on  the 

vou  in.  2 
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nolrarjr,  who  border  on  Almn,  ue  atiU  braver  and  fiercer;  tbe  very  ^luice  of  their  eye 
M  Mid  to  (tiike  terror  into  Ute  infaalHlanta  of  tlie  pltiiH. 
llie  religion  of  ftU  the  BHbur  itatee  is  tlu  of  maIoiu  Ihhomelaiw;  and  the  ferocione 
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rf  which  everrnbere  chutcteriaea  the  profewof  of  blun 


bigotrf  which  eveiynbere  chutcterisea  the  jprofewof  of  blun  ia  carried,  if  poeaibie,  to  a 
higher  pitch  in  thia  coantir  than  elaewfaere.  The  cnielt;  exercised  against  their  Ekinipeui 
captives  is  axameraled,  or  at  least  all  pity  and  remorse  are  deadened,  1^  religious  antipathy. 
AlthcNigh  they  have  tolbas,  or  apiritiial  iostructora,  very  little  of  any  real  knowledge  or  in«- 
|irovement  aeema  derived  torn  these  personages.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  min* 
latera  of  religion  and  the  government ;  neither  is  there  any  cfvporate  body,  like  the  uleUM 
in  Turkey,  lo  preserve  ai^  maintain  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church.  Tha  vene- 
tatioa  of  the  people  is  almost  exclusively  bestowed  oo  a  class  of  persons  who,  b^  individanl 
exertion,  raise  themselves  to  the  chaiacler  of  ninla.  This  character  is  not  attamed  by  any 
peculiar  parity  of  life,  or  even  rigoor  of  snperstitioos  obeervance.  Grotesque  and  ftntastic 
CTetensiooa  to  supemataral  power,  and  to  an  inlercoarse  with  invisible  beingf^  are  the  meana 
by  which  they  impose  on  the  credulous  multitude.  Throughout  all  this  region  the  idea  jh«- 
vails  aecordinff  to  which  idiots  and  madmen  are  reputed  holy ;  and  privation  rf  reason  ia 
even  feigned  for  the  sake  rf  attracting  veneration.  The  higher  class  rf  saints  are  decidedly 
tbe  secaad  persons  in  the  kingdom,  if  they  do  not  even  rivd  the  monarch.  Indeed,  the  on- 
perors  rf  Morocco  have  been  long  accustomed,  by  high  pretensions  to  nnctity,  to  heighten 
the  respect  rf  iheir  sobjecta.  That  moat  savage  of  tyianta,  Muley  Ismael,  q«nt  a  great 
^.A  part  of  his  time  in  super^tioua  gestures  and  obeervancee,  cal- 

culated to  impress  the  idea  rf  his  direct  communication  with 
tbe  Deity  and  with  HalMMnet,  and  rf  superhuman  powers 
thence  derived,  Barbnry,  moreover,  is  overrun  by  tuperMi- 
tions  rf  all  kinds,  snch  as  usually  pevail  among  the  vulgar 
in  unenlightened  countries;  amonr  which,  the  belief  in  the 
potency  of  an  evil  eve  ia  particularly  prevalent  Individuals 
among  the  Arabs  still  make  a  boast  rf  the  power  rf  charming 
senenls.  They  exhibit  themselTee  to  the  admiring  multi- 
tude, half-naked,  in  strange  attitudes  and  contortions,  and 
twined  round  by  those  creatures,  whom  they  certainly  have 
the  art  rf  rendering  innoxious  (Jiif.  610.).  The  meet  amia- 
ble rf  their  feelings  consists  in  the  reverence  paid  to  deceased 
relations,  which  exists  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  cus- 
Bpum  cUimi.  lomary  among  Europeans.     Every  Friday  evening  forms  what 

is  called  "  the  feast  rf  tbe  dead,"  when  the  people  repair  to 
the  tombs  rf  Uieir  anceatora,  who  are  supposed  to  be  present  on  that  evening,  and  to  duve 
tbe  almoat  gay  festival  which  is  there  celebrated. 

Ltaming  and  science  in  Barbery  may  be  ommdered  as  nearly  extinct  like  ttii  %lier 
Saracen  states,  those  rf  Bartary,  and  rf  Morocco  in  particular,  were  formerly  distinguished 
fbc  the  cultivation  of  mathematics  and  astrtaumy.  Fez  was  a  celebrated  school,  to  which 
students  from  the  most  distant  quarters  resorted.  At  present,  t^  fu  the  greater  put  rf  the 
population  can  neither  write,  read,  aor  perform  the  most  common  opeiatiODB  of  arithmetic, 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  persms  who  have  acguired  the  mere  rudiments  rf  knowledge. 
Shaw  mentions  as  having  been  shown  to  him  quadrants  and  astrolabe  constructed  in  the 
most  admirable  manner ;  but  such  instruments  were  exhibited  as  mere  curiosities,  without 
the  least  idea  being  entertained  of  their  use.  Medlcbe,  in  which  the  Arabs  boast  rf  the 
great  names  rf  Avicenna  and  Averrhoes,  cannot  be  very  highly  cultivated  in  a  coimtry 
where  the  usual  fee  rf  a  i^ysician  is  sixpence ;  and  a  shilling  is  only  bestowed  in  the  moat 
serious  and  important  cases.  Accordingly,  unless  for  mere  exteroaJ  wounds  and  hurts,  the 
mterposltion  rf  a  native  practitioner  seems  rather  productive  of  injury  ttun  benefit.  Euro- 
pean physicians  are  always  eagerly  sought,  and  are  conudered  as  poeened  rfalmoet  super- 
natural power. 

The  amusements  rf  the  natives  rf  Baihary  are  very  little  varied.  Mixed  company, 
public  exhibitions,  and  theatrical  entertainmente,  which  give  so  gay  an  aspect  to  European 
■oeiety,  are  altogether  foreign  to  their  habits.  Among  tlune  who  are  not  obliged  (o  laJNMir 
for  biead,  the  day  is  spent  chiefly  in  a  scrt  rf  liatleas  indolence ;  lounging  at  coffee-housea 
and  barbers'  shops,  the  fevourite  scenes  rf  talk  and  scandal  Chess  is  pursued  with  great 
eagerness.  Opium,  so  passionately  indulged  in  by  the  Turks,  is  not  in  use  here;  but,  in- 
stead rf  it,  they  have  a  sort  rf  preparation  &om  hemp,  which  produces  nearly  the  same 
effect.  Wine,  too,  is  taken  much  more  finely,  even  to  excess,  ajtd  in  a  convivial  manner, 
especially  at  Algiera  and  Tunis,  than  in  other  Mahometan  countriea.  But  horaemanehip, 
above  every  thing  else,  forms  the  pride  and  amusement  rf  the  Moors;  and  their  feats  in  this 
art  are  often  very  wonderfbl  (j^.  811.).  Ther  are  particularly  ftmd  rf  galloping,  and  then 
suddenly  stopping ;  and  some  will  even  lift  otgects  fhnn  the  ground  while  riding  at  fiill 


t/peoi.  Altbou^  however,  the  rich  Hoots  ue  almoat  coiMtantljr  oa  the  backs  o(  their 
hones,  they  tmn  them  to  Dooe  of  those  travelling  paces  which  are  fbund  bo  useflil  in  Eu- 
rope ;  tbej  have  no  idea  <d  aaj  thing  intermediate  between  a  walk  and  a  gallops 


I  In  the  drea  of  the  Hooia  and  Arabs,  the  most  coDSpicuous  feature  is  the  htik,  or  hvke, 

i  a  larze  square  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  commonly  six  yards  both  in  length  and  breadth,  which 

I  is  fiMted  loosely  round  the  body.     It  seems  to  be  the  aune  with  the  garment  of  the  Jews, 

I  SDd  indeed  the  very  same  with  the  Highland  plaid.     The  loose  manner  in  which  the  haik 

it  attached  to  the  body  renders  it  neceassry,  whenever  any  work  is  to  be  serioosly  set  about, 
[  to  tighten  the  girdle,  which  is  feimed  of  woollen,  often  richly  ornamented,  and  in  which 

I  also  the  weapons  are  stuck.     Hence  arises  the  figurative  expression  so  otlen  applied  in 

'  Seriptnre  to  the  industrious,  to  have  their  loins  girt     Under  the  haik  is  the  tunic,  or  coat, 

I  which  sits  close- to  the  body,  and  beneath  it  the  ^rt,  which  the  Moors  wear  of  linen  orcot- 

Ion,  but  the  Arabs  of  woollen.  A  species  of  cloak,  called  burnocoe,  is  thrown  over  the  haik, 
[  whan  neceasary,  «s  a  defence  against  rain  or  cold ;  and  it  has  a  cape  which  may  be  raised 


le  head.     On  the  head  is  also  worn  a  species  of  conical  scarlet  cap,  covering  the 
I  crown:  lielow  which  is  wrapped  the  turban,  ezpteasing,  by  the  number  and  variety  of  its 

'■"-yn  tank  of  the  wearer  (j^.812.). 


With  regard  to  food,  one  dish  prevails  st  the  table  of  all,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant, 
which  is  ciMciuoo,  a  sort  of  almost  fluid  paste  made  of  crumbled  bread,  and  enriched  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  the  preparer,  with  small  pieces  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  condimentd. 
"nis  dish,  placed  in  a  large  wooden  or  earthen  bowl,  is  set  in  tlie  middle  of  the  company, 
who  immediately  thrust  in  their  fingers,  lift  it  to  their  mouths,  stirring  it,  if  necessary,  witli 
their  hands,  and  selecting  the  most  savoury  morsels.  The  rich,  on  great  occasions,  present 
a  variety  of  dishes;  but  they  are  ell  cookaj  in  the  same  manner,  consisting  of  what  we  call 
■pooa-meaL  To  make  some  amends  for  this  mode  of  eating,  the  custom  of  washing  the 
bands  brth  befme  and  after  eating  is  still  rigorously  observed. 
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a>CT.  Vn.— Local  aeographg. 
Sirsascrr.  1. — Moroeeo. 
Morocco,  the  moBt  westerly,  ia  also  the  most  eitensive  Bnd  importuit,  of  Uw  Btrbarjr 
states.  It  has  two  couta:  ooe  aloog  the  Meditemuieait  facing  the  oorth,  the  other  and 
larger  along  the  Atlantic,  looking  to  Uie  west.  The  loftiest  port  of  the  ch&m  of  Atlas  nma 
[wndlei  lo  these  coasts,  changing  its  direction  along  with  them,  and  leaving  an  intermediate 
plam,  finely  watered  and  not  surpassed  in  naturJ  fertility  by  any  part  of  the  globe.  But 
though  the  modern  Moors  have  advanced  greatly  beyond  the  rude  and  roaming  habits  of  the 
ancient  Mauri,  Ibey  arc  hi  from  improving  the  country  to  nearly  the  extent  of  which  it  ifl 
susceptible.  Mr.  Washington  cwiceives  it  might  be  made  (Hie  vast  corn-field,  and  that  the 
ground  over-run  with  weeds  and  brush wood~ might  afibrd  Ibod  to  millions.  Beyond  the 
range  of  Atlas,  however,  Morocco  includes  a  more  arid  region  named  Tafilet,  unfit  for  grain, 
but  yieldin?  the  finest  dates  in  the  world,  and  rearing  a  breed  of  goats  wboee  skin»  aflbrd 
the  material  for  the  fine  morocco  leather. 

The  political  and  Hocial  state  of  Morocco  is  rude  and  degrading.  The  emperor  pcaaeascfl 
a  power  more  despotic  than  any  other  even  of  the  Mahometan  polentatee.  He  is  not  held 
in  check  by  a  mufti,  an  ulema,  or  even  a  council  or  divan.  He  is  supposed  to  poasew  a 
divine  character,  and  to  be  superior  to  all  law.  One  emperor,  being  remmded  of  a  promise, 
said,  "Takest  thou  me  to  be  aa  infidel,  that  I  must  be  the  slave  of  my  wordi"  Yet  this 
gjg  monarch   must   pay  respect   to   long-established 

usages  and  institutions;  must  not  invade  the  do- 
mestic p 

even  give  p  _ _..  _     ._ 

administer  justice  to  all  who  may  appeal  to  him 

from  the  cadi,  or  local  governor.     On  these  occa* 

eione  be  appears  on  boiseback,  in  an  open  interior 

court  of  tne  palace,  with  an  umbrella  over  bis 

head  (Jig.  813.).  This  absolute  power,  meantime, 

is  little  regarded  by  the  mountaineer  tribes,  and 

even  by  some  of  those  that  wander  over  the  plains: 

Having,  too,  no  one  interested  in  its  support,  it  is 

continually  liable  to  be  shaken  by  treason,  revolt, 

and  disputed  succession.      Hence   these  princes 

have  derived  a  peculiarly  jealous  and  ferocious 

character;  and  Morocco  has  been  ruled  by  some 

of  the  most  bloody  tyrants  recorded  in  history. 

Among  these  was  pre-eminent  Muley  Isma|L  who 

introduced  the  Bystem  of  employing  negrlPBipr- 

cenarics  as  body-guards.     They  were  raised  at 

EiwsoT  tr  klotDUD.  ""^  ^'"'^  '"  upwards  of  20,000  (Mr.  Washington 

is  probably  misUken  in  saying  100,000),  but  aro 

now  reduced  lo  5000.     They  constitute,  however,  the  only  regular  troops  in  the  empire; 

the  rest  are  merely  a  loose  mUitia,  summoned  by  imperial  mandate,  end,  though  expert' 

horsemen  and  good  marksmen,  destitute  of  any  sort  of  discipline.     The  revenue  ia  ccdlected 

in  kind,  in  the  proportion  of  a  tenth  of  grain  and  a  twentieth  of  -cattle,  which,  aid»l  by 

lines  and  the  poll-tax  upon  Jews,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  WashmgtoD  at   about  1,000,0001. 

slerling. 

Industry  and  commerce  have  in  Morocco  a  very  limited  range.  The  only  important  manu- 
facture is  that  of  the  leather  which  bears  its  name.  One  tannery  in  the  capital  employe, 
acconling  to  Mr.  Washington,  1500  persons;  and  though  the  processes  are  slovenly,  a  fine 
colour  is  produced,  which  Europeans  are  unable  to  imitate.  Other  articles  for  exportation 
are  almonds,  of  a  very  fine  quality,  fixrai  8use,  dates  from  Tafilet,  ivory  and  gold  dust  from 
Soudan;  honey,  wax,  ostrich  feathers,  du:.  In  return,  it  receives  the  usual  articles  of 
European  manulacture  and  colonial  produce.  This  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  port 
of.  Afogadore.  The  outragfous  piracy  formerly  exercised  from  Sallee  and  other  ports  of 
Morocco  has  for  a  considerable  lime  ceased. 

Morocco,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  very  extensive  and  naturally  fruitful  plain  (^fig.  914.), 
above  which  rises  abruptly,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  one  of  the  loRiest  ranges  of  Atlasi 
The  mosques  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  present  striking  specimens  of  Arabian 
architecture,  particularly  that  called  El  Koutouben,  the  tower  of  which  is  220  feet  high. 
Of  the  eleven  gates,  one  is  richly  sculptured  in  the  Moorish  style.  The  palace  forms  an 
oblong  of  1500  liy  600  yards,  divided  into  enclosures,  where,  surrounded  by  gardens,  are  tho 
pavilions  of  the  sovereign,  his  principal  officers  and  ladies.  The  floors  are  tessellated  with 
variously  coloured  tiles ;  but  a  mat,  a  aniall  carpet  and  cuahkuu,  compoM  the  entire  fiirniture. 


twenty  niUea  diotmnt,  b«ar  teMitaaoy  to  a  BUperkn'  sbUe  of  Uie  uta  ia  fonner  timea. 


Vm  of  Ikt  pUk  of  Moneco,  ud  Ita  Altai  HMUUia. 

Fez,  aitoated  b  tfae  more  northerly  province  of  the  mum  nuiie,  is  a  place  of  hi^  celebrity, 
utd  nmked  loDg  u  the  splendid  ud  enlifhtened  metiopcdifl  of  Weatem  Africa.  It  waa 
fimnded,  in  tlteend  of  the  eighth  eeoturr,  by  ■  prince  of  tlie  name  of  Eldris,  and  roae  to  Mich 
uiagnitude,  that  Leo,  in  the  twelfth  century,  deacribes  it,  though  doabtlece  with  aome  eia^ 
geratioo,  as  coataining  700  moaquea,  of  which  fifty  were  maffnificeDt  and  adorned  with 
marble  pillaia.  Ila  achoola  and  its  Wtha  were  also  very  celebrated.  At  present  it  ia  deacribed 
by  the  laieat  tnTellers  aa  preaentinfr  a  singular  mixture  of  ifilendour  and  ruin ;  and,  amid 
the  usual  delecta  of  Mahometan  cities,  tfae  splendour  being  aimoat  confined  to  the  interior 
of  the  housea,  it  ia  still  an  agreeable  place.  The  situation  ia  singular,  but  pleaaant;  in  a 
hollow  valley  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  groves  and  orchards,  and  with  a  river  winding 
thiDu^  it  Fez  is  still  not  without  some  of  the  sciences  which  Ibnnerly  rendered  it  illu*- 
triona ;  but  tbey  are  nearly  ccofined  to  the  Koran  and  its  commentalora,  a  alight  tincture  cS 
gnmiau  and  logic,  and  aome  very  imperfect  astronomical  observations.  The  population, 
reapecting  which  authors  greatly  vary,  ia  probably  rather  under  than  above  100,000. 
Heqainei,  to  the  west  of  Fea,  haa  risen  to  importance  by  having  been  made  tfae  residence 
of  the  aovereicn.  The  serwlio,  or  palace,  consists  of  a  most  extenaive  quadrangular  enclo- 
sure,  though  the  mansiona  which  it  contains  are  only  one  story  high.  The  citizsna  are  Bid 
to  be  more  polished  and  hoepitable,  and  the  females  handsomer,  than  in  the  other  cities  at 
Horocco.     The  popolation  seeras  extremely  uncertain. 

Tfte  tea-ports  c^  Morocco,  though  they  have  loet  the  greatneee  fbnnerly  derived  fltmi 
conunerce  and  piracy,  are  still  not  inconsiderable.  Mogadore,  the  moat  aoutherly,  and  the 
Bearcat  to  the  capital,  ia  now  the  chief  emporium  of  the  intercourse  with  Europe.  It  was 
faonded  only  in  17S0,  by  the  emperor  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  spoi^l  no  pains  in  raising  it  to 
importance.  Being  composed  of  houses  of  white  sEime,  it  makes  a  fine  appearance  from  the 
aea ;  but  the  interior  presents  the  usual  gloom  of  Mooriah  cities,  and  is  cQiefly  enlivened  by 
the  midences  of  the  European  merchants  and  consuls.  The  country  round  ia  almcat  a 
desert  of  sand ;  water  is  scarce,  and  provisions  must  be  brought  Irom  the  distance  of  several 
miles.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  about  10,000.  Saffi,  or  Azoffi,  a  very  ancient  town, 
with  a  fine  harbour,  though  alao  in  a  barren  country,  was  the  chief  seat  of  European  com- 
merce till  the  monc^lising  preference  of  the  emperor  tramiferred  it  to  Hogadore.  Snffi  ia 
still  supposed  to  retain  a  population  of  12,000.  Mazap&n,  a  amall  well-built  place,  of  9000 
inhabitanta,  waa  in  the  poneaion  of  the  Portuguese  till  1770.  Azamore,  formerly  a  great 
town,  and  with  walla  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  is  now  deserted,  and  crumbling  into  ruin : 
it  has  3000  people.    Dar  al  Beed  is  a  very  small  place.    Farther  north,  on  the  opposite  aides 

a  Bnall  nver,  are  the  important  towns  of  Sallee  and  Robot.     Sallee,  once  the  terrtv  of 

"    ■  '  action,  riot,  and  bustle, 

_ , .     _  ._    .  ,  a  wall  thirty  feet  high, 

Is  mosques,  arches,  and  fountains  displays  traces  of  beautiful  sculpture,  and  of  great 
antiqai^.  What  remains  of  its  commerce  has  been  mostly  transferred  acroes  the  river  to 
Rabat,  cr  New  Sallee.  This  place,  when  viewed  from  without,  presents  a  picturesque  group- 
ing of  minarets,  palm  trees,  ruined  walla,  and  old  mosques,  neor  which  are  conspicuous  its 
voierable  and  battlemented  Eanuboh,  or  citadel,  and  the  lofty  tower  of  Sma  Hasnn.  The 
interior  retains  still  some  activi^,  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied.  Populatioa  18,000, 
of  whom  3000  are  Jews.     Mehedia,  itow  a  poor  tisbing  village,  has  monuments  which  dls- 


of  the  consuls  line  the  Marino.     It  has  been  made  the  imperial  anenal,  and  is  very  stronir 
towards  the  sea.    Tangier,  en  the  fCnits,  waa  in  1663  ceded  by  Portugal  to  England,  which 
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abandoned  it  in  1684.  It  derives  ita  chief  present  importance  from  the  permission  granted 
by  the  emperor  to  supply  Gibraltar  with  provisions,  and  from  the  residence  of  European 
consuls.  Tetuan,  the  only  port  within  the  Mediterranean,  is  allowed  to  carry  on  some  inter- 
course with  the  f^ngligh,  whose  vessels  often  take  in  victuals  there  on  their  way  up  the 
Mediterranean. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Algiers, 

Algiers,  the  ancient  Numldia,  and  the  grand  modem  seat  of  piratical  warfare,  comprises 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  range  of  coast,  lying  between  2^  W.  and  about  9°  E.  longitude, 
and  thus  extending  700  English  miles  in  length.  The  breadth  of  the  inland  territory,  till  it 
passes,  by  almost  insensible  gradations,  into  the  domain  of  the  mountam  tribes,  or  of  the 
wandering  Arabs,  is  much  more  vague,  varying  probably  from  50  to  150  miles.  The  southern 
border  is  traversed  by  the  Atlas  in  three  successive  ranges,  separated  by  fine  and  fertile 
vidleys.  The  range  which  &ces  the  maritime  plain  is  called  Jurjura ;  and  its  peaks,  though 
they  do  not  reach  the  stupendous  altitude  of  those  which  tower  above  Morocco,  are  of  such 
height,  that  the  snow  on  their  summits  melts  only  in  May.  The  western  tracts,  traversed 
by  numberless  streams  of  pure  water  descending  ffom  the  Atlas,  form  f)erhaps  the  most  finely 
irrigated  country  in  the  world.  Desfontaines  mentions  a  spot  near  Tremecen,  where,  in  a 
circuit  of  two  leagues,  about  2000  springs  occur.  Yet  the  surface  is  too  varied  to  allow  this 
moisture  to  spread  into  swamps ;  it  is  only  diffused  so  as  to  maintain  a  general  verdure  and 
fertility.  None  of  these  numerous  streams,  however,  attain  the  character  of  rivers,  except 
those  which  rise  in  the  second  range  of  Atlas,  roll  through  the  intermediate  valley,  and 
then  force  their  way  into  the  plain  of  Barbary.  Such  are  the  Seibouse,  the  Rummell,  the 
Zeitoun,  and  tHe  Shelli£(  which  last  has  an  early  course  of  nearly  100  miles  through  the 
mountain  valley. 

The  territory  of  Algiers  is  thus  greatly  distinguished  by  natural  fertility.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  arid  and  rocky  plains,  it  consists  of  valleys  covered  with  rich  pastures,  fitted  for 
the  best  kinds  of  European  grain,  blooming  with  the  orange  and  the  myrtle,  and  producing 
olives,  figs,  and  grapes  of  peculiar  excellence  and  size.  Noble  fi>rests  of  pistachio,  of 
cypress,  and  of  oak,  cover  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Yet  the  indolence  of  the  people,  the 
oppression  of  the  government,  the  want  of  roads  and  interior  communications,  cause  three- 
fourths  of  the  country  to  be  left  uncultivated.  Their  oil,  wine,  and  butter  are  all  of  inferior 
quality.  They  are  not  so  wholly  destitute  of  manufiicturing  industry.  Skins  are  prepared 
and  coloured  in  almost  as  perfect  a  manner  as  in  Morocca  Their  bonnets,  shawls,  and 
handkerchiefs  are  in  request  throughout  the  Levant  Baskets  of  palm-leaves,  and  mats  of 
junk,  are  &^ioned  with  singular  elegance.  Essence  of  roses  is  prepared  with  a  skill  little 
to  be  expected  in  such  rude  hands ;  but  there  is  an  extensive  demand  for  the  article  in  the 
voluptuous  palaces  of  the  East  The  trade,  before  the  IVench  invasion,  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  consisted  in  the  export  of  these  manufiictures,  and  of  k>me 
grain,  oil,  wax,  firuitsj.and  wool.  The  Algerines  took,  in  return,  light  cloths,  glass,  and  toys, 
but  showed  a  great  preference  for  fire-arms  and  powder ;  while  the  European  merchants  have 
been  reproached,  but  not  only  for  supplying  them  with  these  articles,  but  even  for  purchasing 
the  proceeds  of  their  piratical  expeditions.  The  fishery  of  cond,  carried  on  by  European 
vessels,  produces  an  axmual  value  of  about  100,0002. 

That  turbulent  and  piratical  system  of  which  Algiers  was  the  centre,  is  now  become  a 
subject  only  of  history.  The  country  was  long  domineered  over  by  a  body  of  Turkish  troops, 
not  supposed  to  exceed  15,000,  and  who  were  recruited  finom  the  meanest  classes  in  the  ports 
of  the  Levant  This  body,  at  short  intervals,  strangled  the  Dey,  electing  in  his  stead  the 
boldest  and  bravest  of  their  number.  The  corsairs  formed  a  kind  of  separate  republic,  carry- 
ing on  their  barbarous  trade  under  the  sanction  of  the  prince,  who  received  a  large  share  of 
the  slaves  and  bootv.  These  marauders,  in  1815,  suffered  a  severe  chastisement  from  the 
American  fleet;  and  from  the  English  in  1816.  Again,  after  they  had  for  some  time  set 
France  at  defiance,  that  country,  in  1830,  fitted  out  a  formidable  expedition,  by  which  Algiers 
was  entirely  subjugated.  The  French,  however,  have  said  very  little  as  to  any  benefits 
derived  from  this  acquisition.  According  to  the  statement  mode  by  M.  Duboc,  in  his  account 
of  Oran  in  1832  {Annales  des  Voyages\  the  Arabs,  who  inhabit  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
territory,  are  in  a  state  of  constant  hostility,  cither  open  or  secret,  against  the  French ;  they 
are  masters  of  all  the  open  country,  and  can  assemble  in  a  few. days  30,000  men,  skilled  in 
partisan  warfare ;  so  that  they  keep  the  invaders  nearly  blockaded  in  the  principal  sea-ports. 
In  these  circumstances,  colonisation,  which  was  viewed  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition, has  not  been  even  attempted. 

The  population  of  this  territory  is  judged  of  only  by  estimates,  which  are  very  wide  of 
each  other,  varying  between  1,000,000  and  3,000,000.  A  recent  estimate  in  the  Annales 
des  Voyages,  which  seems  to  be  made  with  some  care,  states,  of  Arab  cultivators,  1,200,000 ; 
Independent  Arabs,  400,000 ;  Berbers,  200,000 ;  Jews,  30,000 ;  Turks,  renegadoes,  and  their 
descendants,  40,000:  in  all,  only  1,870,000.  These  are  distributed  into  three  great  provinces: 
Titterie,  in  the  centre ;  Tremecen,  or  Tlemsen,  in  the  west ;  and  Constantina,  in  the  east 
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Algiers,*  tbe  capital,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Titterie,  though  without  being  consider* 
ed  as  forming  part  of  it  The  streets  are  built  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence  facing  the 
Mediterranean,  and  rising  by  successive  stages  above  each  other,  with  loftier  hills  above : 
they  make  thus  a  magnificent  appearance ;  hence,  too,  it  is  said,  almost  every  house  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  sea.  On  entering  the  city,  however,  all  this  beauty  disappears;  and  it 
is  found  a  labyrinth  of  steep,  narrow,  and  dirty  lanes.  There  are,  however,  several  splendid 
edifices,  particularly  the  palace  of  the  dey,  and  the  principal  moeques.  The  barracks  are 
also  fine  structures,  adorned  with  fountains  and  marble  columns ;  and  the  naval  arsenal  is 
spacious  and  commodious.  The  bagnios,  as  the  quarters  formerly  destined  for  the  slaves  were 
odled,  are  huge,  but  gloomy  and  dirty  edifices.  The  estimates  of  the  population  vary  firom 
50,000  to  200,000 ;  M.  Balbi  supposes  70,000.*  The  French  expedition  captured  2,000,0002. 
sterling  in  money,  besides  an  ample  supply  of  ships,  artillery,  and  ammumtion.  The  fortifi- 
cations towards  the  sea  are  very  strong,  but  on  tiie  land  side  by  no  means  formidable ;  so 
that,  when  the  French  had  efiected  a  landing  with  a  superior  force,  they  soon  became  masters 
of  Algiers. 

In  the  western  quarter  of  the  Algerine  territory,  the  most  distinguished  place  is  Tremeccn, 
or  Tlemsen,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  still  containing  about  20,000  inhabitants, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  and  finely  watered  district.  Mascara,  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  on  the 
face  of  a  mountain  which  commands  the  view  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  is  an 
agreeable  but  ill-built  city.  Oran,  on  the  sea-coast,  long  a  subject  of  contention  between 
the  Moors  and  the  Spaniards,  remained  in  possession  of  the  latter  people  till  1702.  The  forti- 
fications have  been  injured  by  earthquakes ;  but  the  spacious  magazines  built  of  stone  remain 
entire.  It  Iws  a  roadstead  with  sooA  anchorage,  but  so  exposed,  that  vessels  are  obliged  to 
land  their  cargoes  at  the  point  of  Mers  el  Keber,  about  a  mile  fh>m  the  city.  Oran  is  much 
declined ;  and,  though  the  French  have  repaired  some  of  the  edifices,  and  converted  an  old 
moeque  into  an  hospital,  their  occupation  has  hastened  its  decay,  by  inducing  the  whole  of 
the  Arab  population  to  leave  the  place.  The  inhabitants  are  now  about  4000.  Arzew,  on 
a  gn\f  which  affords  a  good  harbour,  is  chiefly  noted  as  contain!^  the  shattered  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Arsenaria.  Dr.  Shaw  saw  here  a  Ck>rinthian  capital  supporting  a  smith's  anvil,  and 
through  the  rents  of  a  ragged  carpet  he  discovered  a  mosaic  pavement  In  its  vicinity  are 
large  salt^pits.  Tenis,  also  on  the  coast,  once  the  metropolis  of  a  little  kingdom,  consists 
now  only  of  a  few  mud  hovels.  El  Callah,  in  the  interior,  seated  on  an  eminence  amid 
branches  of  the  Atlas,  is  remarkable,  as  well  as  its  neighbourhood,  for  an  extensive  manu- 
&ctore  of  carpets  and  bomouses.  Medea  and  Bleeda,  the  chief  places  in  the  province  of 
Titterie,  are  both  flourishing,  and  surroimded  by  a  fine  country. 

In  the  eastern  put  of  Algiers,  Constantina,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Cirta,  the  ancient 
and  strong  capital  of  Numidia,  ranks  second  to  Algiers,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
15,000  inhabitanta  It  is  boldly  situated  on  a  rock  precipitous  on  one  side,  where  it  over- 
hangs the  broad  stream  of  the  Rummell.  The  sunoundmg  country  is  fine ;  but  the  modem 
city  presents  nothing  remarkable.  The  site,  however,  is  digtinguished  by  splendid  monu- 
ments of  antiquity ;  and  the  ground  in  one  place  is  entirely  covered  with  the  remains  of 
broken  viralls,  columns,  and  cisterns.  The  bridge,  still  in  good  preservation,  several  gates, 
a  triumphal  arch,  called  by  the  natives  the  Giant*s  Castle,  with  various  altars  and  other  frag- 
ments adorned  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  with  rich  friezes  and  sculpture,  rank  among  the 
most  elegant  remains  of  classic  antiquity.  Boujeiah,  celebrated  as  a  strong  and  piratical 
sea-port,  retains  still  marks  of  the  breaches  made  upon  the  walls  in  1671,  when  it  was  storm- 
ed by  Sir  Edward  Sprague.  The  fortifications  are  now  barely  sufficient  to  hold  the  wandering 
Arabs  in  check ;  but  it  derives  some  importance  firom  its  iron  manufiictur^  and  the  export 
of  wax  and  oil.  Bona,  having  its  site  covered  with  conskierable  remains  of  the  ancient 
Hippo,  was  m  modem  times  the  chief  settlement  of  the  French  Afirican  Company,  which 
they  lost  during  the  revolutionary  war.  It  derives  consequence  from  the  coral  fishery  carried 
on  in  its  vicinity ;  and  the  same  cause  gives  value  to  La  Calle,  and  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Tabarca,  which  were  also  Icmg  in  possessbn  of  the  French. 

SuBSScrr.  3. — Tunis. 
Tunis  has  a  territory  very  diflTerently  situated  firom  that  of  Algiers.  From  the  firontier  ot 
that  coontry,  the  coast  continues  to  extend  eastward,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  north, 
till  it  reaches  Cape  Bon,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Afirica.  It  then  makes  a  sudden  bend 
southward,  and,  with  some  windings,  follows  that  direction  as  far  as  Cape  Jerbi  for  a  Bpace 
of  about  250  miles.  This  coast,  with  the  country  reaching  for  upwards  of  100  miles  mland, 
composes  the  territory  of  Tunis.  It  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  Algiers ;  but  it  is  not  so 
closely  hemmed  in  hjr  the  branches  of  the  Adas,  nor  are  they  so  steep  or  so  lofty ;  and  there 
intervenes  between  them  and  the  sea  a  spacious  plain,  watered  by  the  noble  river  Bagrada, 
or  Mejerda,  and  profiisely  covered  with  all  the  riches  of  culture  and  vegetation.  The  people, 
also,  thmigh  composed  essentially  of  the  same  elements  as  those  of  Algiers,  have  imbibed  a 

•  fThew  Matenents  are  much  exuggentad.  Before  tbe  occupation  by  tbe  Prench  tig  population  wai  but  Sl.OOO: 
by  a  eenna  of  1833  it  waa  found  to  be  25,926,  of  whom  5,23fi  were  Europcana.— Aw .  Ea.J 
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eoDtiderably  greater  ■haie  of  polish  and  ciTUintioii.  The  utaation  of  the  territory,  prmctinff 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  an  easy  distance  from  the  finest  shores  of  southern  Europe, 
fiUed  it  to  be  the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  commercial  republic  of  antiquity.  Carthace, 
by  her  commerce,  rose  to  such  grandeur  as  to  dispute  with  Rome  the  empire  of  the  world ; 
and,  even  after  being  completely  vanquished,  and  her  walls  leveUed  with  the  ^[round,  she 
continued  one  of  the  chief  Roman  cities,  and  the  capital  of  the  African  provmces.  The 
Saracens,  however,  in  the  successive  kingdoms  which  they  founded,  fixed  their  capital,  first 
at  Kairwan,  and  then  at  Tunis;  and  Carriage  waa  entirely  deserted.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Tunis  was  occupied  by  the  comir  Barbarosn ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  successful  expe- 
dition by  Charles  V.,  was,  in  1574,  completely  subjected  to  the  Ottoman  power.  Since  its 
decline,  it  was  at  first  domineered  over,  lil^e  Algiers,  by  the  Turkish  soldiery ;  but  the  Beys, 
within  the  last  half  century,  have  succeeded  in  crushing  the  influence  of  this  body,  and  have 
made  themselves  hereditary  and  almost  absolute  sovereigns.  They  have  governed  mildly, 
doing  much  to  mitigate  the  former  violent  and  bigoted  system,  and  to  introduce  European 
imOTovements. 

The  city  of  Tunis,  only  ten  miles  south-west  finom  the  site  of  Carthage,  and  on  the  same 
spacious  bay,  possesses  idl  the  advantages  which  raised  that  city  lo  such  a  height  of  pror 
peri^.  It  is,  in  fikct,  the  largest  place  in  Barbery,  the  population  being  estimated  at  from 
100,000  to  190,000.  It  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  be  well  built,  the  streets  being  nar- 
row, irregular,  and  dirty ;  yet  die  principal  mosque  is  very  spacious ;  and  the  new  palace, 
constructed  at  great  cost,  in  the  Moorish  style,  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Barbaiy,  though 
with  the  incongruity  of  the  ground  fioor  bein^  entirely  composed  of  shops.  This  city  has 
entirely  renounced  its  piratiod  habits,  and  addicted  itself  to  several  branches  of  useful  in- 
dustry. There  are  extensive  manufiu^tures  of  velvets,  silk  stufis,  and  the  red  cape  generally 
worn  in  the  Levant  The  exportation  cf  grain,  absurdly  prohibited  in  the  other  ports  on 
this  coast,  is  allowed  under  a  tickery,  or  license  from  the  dey,  though  at  the  exorbitant  duty 
of  15«.  a  quarter  on  wheat  The  Tunisian  olive  oil,  being  well  packed,  and  not  liable  to 
become  rancid,  is  in  high  estimation ;  and  the  wool  of  the  south-eastern  districts  is  said  to 
be  little  inferior  to  the  best  SpanidL  The  soap,  made  from  olive  oil  and  barilla,  is  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  has  no  unpleasant  smell  There  is  also  a  considerable  traffic  with  interior 
Africa  for  its  staples  of  gold,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers.  Tunis  takes  a  variety  of  European 
manufactures.  East  India  stufi^  and  colonial  produce.  That  species  of  woollen  cloth  called 
scarlet  long  ells  is  the  British  commodity  most  in  demand. 

The  remains  of  Carthage  are  a  little  to  the  east  of  Tunis ;  but  no  destruction  can  he  more 
entire  than  that  which  has  overwhelmed  that  celebrated  city.  The  inquisitive  traveller  may 
even  look  over  that  renowned  site,  without  perceiving  that  a  city  ever  existed  on  it  Even 
the  few  broken  walls  which  remain  bear  evident  marks  of  Moorish  construction.  It  is  not 
till  he  penetrates  into  its  subterranean  recesses  that  he  finds  clear  marks  of  ancient  great- 
ness. He  then  discovers  te  spacious  cisterns  in  which  water  was  retained  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  he  can  trace  the  line  of  that  stupendous  aqueduct  by  which  it  was  de- 
rived from  mountains  fifty  miles  distant  It  is  probable  that  &rther  traces  might,  by  diligent 
search,  be  still  detected. 

Of  the  other  cities  of  Tunis,  the  chief  is  Kairwan,  or  Cairoan,  founded  by  the  Saracens, 
and  long  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  Northern  Africa.  The  great  mosque,  supplied 
by  500  granite  columns,  is  said  to  be  at  once  the  most  magnificent  and  the  most  revered  of 
any  in  Africa.  Tozer,  on  the  lake  of  Lowdeah,  is  only  a  large  village,  but  enriched  by  trade 
with  the  country  of  dates  and  interior  Africa.  On  the  north  coaat/Porto  FVurini,  near  which 
are  the  ruins  of*^  Utica,  and  Biserta,  have  both  some  trade  in  grain ;  though  the  fine  harbour 
of  the  latter  is  now  so  choked  up  as  to  allow  only  small  vessels  to  enter.  Of  the  towns  on 
the  coast,  reaching  southward  from  Tunis,  Almahdia  is  distinguished  by  the  remains  of  a 
commerce  which  rendered  it  once  the  principal  haven  on  this  coast;  Monasteer  and  Cahea 
byu  flourishing  modem  trade,  which  jpves  to  the  one  a  population  of  12,000,  and  to  the 
other  of  20,000.  Sfax  carries  on  traffic  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  the  island  of  Jerbi  is  noted 
iiv  manufacturing  industry.  Near  El  Gemme  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  amphitheatre. 

SuBBScT.  4. — Tripoli, 

Tripoli  presents  a  different  aspect,  and  one  by  no  means  so  mtefiil  and  smiling  aa  the 
western  regions  of  Barbery.  That  great  mountain  range,  which  has  diffiised  through  thmn 
verdure  and  fertility,  termmates,  and  the  great  plain  of  sand  which  generally  covers  Northern 
Africa  presses  close  upon  the  cultivated  territory.  The  district  in  which  the  city  stands 
forms  only  an  oasis,  and  one  not  very  extensive ;  and  he  who  takes  his  departure  fiom  it  in 
any  direction  finds  himself  soon  m  the  heart  of  the  desert  Tripoli  thus  cannot  equal  the 
other  capitals  of  Barbery,  and  its  population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  25,000.  Even  this  ia 
supported  rather  by  commerce  ana  industry,  than  by  the  limited  productions  of  the  soiL  It 
is,  however,  the  chief  theatre  of  the  intercourse  with  Bomou  and  Houssa,  the  most  fertile 
countries  in  the  interior  of  Afirica ;  over  which  it  exercises  even  a  species  of  dominion. 
Fezzan,  the  great  emporium  of  the  caravan  trade,  is  tributary  to  the  pacha ;  and  he 
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a  powerftil  influence  over  the  ooarts  of  Kouka  and  Sackatoa  This  prince  has  shown  a  more 
enlightened  spirit,  a  greater  desire  to  cultivate  intercourse  with  the  European  powers,  and 
to  introduce  the  improvements  of  civilised  life,  than  any  other  in  Barbary.  A  singular 
absence  of  that  jealousy  which  usually  actuates  Mahometan  courts  has  been  displayed  in 
the  welcome  given  to  the  British  expeditions  of  discovery,  and  the  zeal  displayed  in  pro- 
moting their  objects.  Tripoli  cannot  be  called  a  fine  city ;  yet  its  palace,  and  the  generality 
of  its  mosques,  have  some  beauty ;  and  there  is  a  triumphal  arch  and  several  other  interesting 
remains  of  antiquity. 

To  the  eastward  of  Tripoli,  and  in  its  close  vicinity,  begins  a  dreary  portion  of  the  Great 
Desert  of  Afirica.  A  few  days,  however,  bring  the  traveller  to  the  district  of  Lebeda,  where 
thick  groves  of  olive  and  date  are  seen  rising  above  the  villages,  and  a  great  space  is  covered 
with  luxuriant  crops  of  grain.  This  territory  is  considered  much  superior  to  that  round 
Tripoli,  and  was  more  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  who  founded  on  it  the  flourishing  colony 
of  Leptis  Magna.  Remains  of  its  magnificent  edifices  and  shattered  columns  are  still  seen 
half  buried  under  the  sand  which  the  wind  and  sea  have  accumulated  over  them ;  but  the 
country  people  are  dailv  carrying  off  the  fragments,  and  using  them  as  mill-stones.  A  similar 
country  contioues  to  Mesurata,  to  the  east  of  which  is  also  a  plain  singularly  fertile,  com- 
pared even  by  Herodotus  to  that  of  Babylon.  Mesurata  carries  on  a  manufactory  of  carpets, 
and  a  considerable  trade  with  Central  Africa.  At  the  termination  of  this  plain  commences 
the  awful  and  desolate  expanse  of  the  Syrtia  Captain  Beechey  thus  describes  the  opposite 
spectacle  presented  by  the  two  pouits  of  view : — ^'^  To  the  west,  endless  groves  of  palm  trees 
and  olives,  among  which  are  scattered  numerous  villages  and  gardens,  rich  tracts  of  com 
land,  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  everywhere  a  movmg  and  busy  population ;  to  the  east- 
ward, a  tenantless  and  desolate  waste,  without  a  single  object  rising  from  its  surface,  lies 
stretched  in  one  long  and  unbroken  line,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.** 

The  Gulf  of  Sert,  or  the  Syrtis,  about  400  miles  in  length,  presents  some  striking  features. 
For  about  forty  miles  it  is  bordered  by  a  marsh  covered  with  a  thin  saline  crust,  which  often 
eives  way  beneath  the  horses*  feet,  and  discovers  hoUow  spaces,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
depth,  with  water  at  the  bottom.  This  dangerous  swamp,  combined  with  the  general  sandy 
character  of  the  region,  seems  to  have  suggested  to  the  ancients  the  idea  of  quicksands, 
which  they  very  decidedly  attached  to  this  shore ;  though  it  is  positively  stated  that  nothing 
is  found  in  any  part  of  it  strictly  answering  to  the  term.  At  the  end  of  this  marsh,  the 
Syrtic  region,  though  extremely  wild  and  OToary,  afiS)rds  from  time  to  time  little  valleys,  or 
detached  spots,  traversed  l^  the  Arabs  with  their  flocks,  herds,  and  moveable  tents.  The 
dangers  of  this  gulf,  painted  by  the  ancients  in  such  direful  colours,  consist  in  a  flat  and 
shaflow  coast,  full  of  concealed  rocks  and  banks,  against  which  a  heavy  surf  is  continually 
breaking.  The  same  perils  still  exist,  increased  by  the  heavy  swell  brought  in  by  the  north 
wind  blowing  across  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  this  gulf,  so  terrible  to 
the  ancients,  who  were  unable  to  navigate  at  any  distance  from  land,  and  doomed  by  a  fatal 
necessity  to  cross  it  on  their  way  fhxn  Egypt  to  Carthage,  is  little  dreaded  by  the  moderns, 
who  in  this  course  systematically  stand  out  to  sea. 

The  ancient  Cyrenaica,  and  modem  Barca,  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  Gulf  of 
Syrtis,  and  exhibits  a  very  improved  aspect  It  is  traversed  by  a  steep  and  high  ridge 
abounding  in  spring  which,  according  to  Arab  report,  amount  to  360,  and  sprinkle  the  sur- 
rounding desert  with  valleys  of  the  most  brilliant  verdure  and  fertility.  C^  this  coast  the 
Greeks  founded  Cyrene,  one  of  their  most  flourishing  colonies.  At  present  it  is  abandoned 
by  all  civilised  and  industrious  nations,  and,  with  Uie  exception  of  a  few  poor  villages,  is 
occupied  exclusively  by  the  wandering  Arabs  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Bengasi,  the 
Hesperis  of  the  earliest  writers,  the  Berenice  of  the  Ptolemies,  is  now  only  a  miserable 
village.  Every  trace  of  the  ancient  city  appears  to  have  been  buried  under  the  sands  of  the 
surrmindin^  desert  Yet  the  modem  Arab  still  finds  in  it  ample  building  materials :  he 
begins  to  dig,  and  speedily  arrives  at  fragments  of  splendid  columns  and  rich  entablatures. 
To  suit  his  purpose,  however,  these  must  be  pounded  into  minute  portions :  and  the  elegant 
▼dute,  the  rich  triglyph,  the  fbwering  acanthus,  are  soon  reduced  into  shapeless  fira^ents, 
which,  however,  being  ill  cemented  with  mud,  form  by  no  means  very  secure  habitations. 
The  range  of  valleys  east  of  Bengazi  is  singularly  picturesque,  their  sides  being  in  many 
places  steep  and  rocky;  yet  every  cleft  filled  with  a  brilliant  vegetation.  "The  white 
pine  and  the  olive,**  says  M.  Pacho,  "adorn  the  sides  of  the  mountams,  whose  summits  are 
crowned  with  forests  of  thuja  and  arborescent  juniper.  The  rocks,  overhung  with  dark 
groves,  present  sepulchral  grottoes,  the  only  vestige  of  towns  which  have  disappeared,  with 
their  ancient  inhabitants.  These  pious  excavations,  the  funeial  tree  which  covers  them, 
with  the  hoarse  and  savage  songs  df  the  Arabs,  which  are  echoed  fi!om  valley  to  valley, 
arrest  the  pensive  traveller,  and  fill  him  with  solemn  and  tender  recollections.'*  In  this 
tract  are  found  the  tj^o  ancient,  now  entirely  deserted,  cities  of  Teuchira  and  Ptolemeta. 
The  edifices  of  the  former  are  entirely  reduced  to  rabbish;  yet  its  walls,  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circuit,  have,  by  their  Cyclopean  strength,  resisted  the  powers  of  destruction,  and  form  a 
very  perfect  specimen  of  ancient  fortification.    Ptolemeta  has  one  magnificent  gateway  and 
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the  ramkina  of  an  uaphilheatre,  two  tbntrea,  ud  of  the  columna  and  leaaetUted  )«Temeiit 
of  k  palace.  The  area  is  covered  partly  with  f^n,  portly  with  loftjr  shrabe;  while  the 
OT  of  the  jaclial  and  hyena,  and  the  Doi*e  of  owls  and  bata,  alwie  afibrd  anj  Bjmpkiin 
of^life. 

The  ruins  of  Cyrene  itself,  which  may  be  nid  la  be  a  recent  diBCovery,  lunn  the  moat 
striking  object  in  this  remailcable  resion.  They  are  finely  situated  on  a  hiffb  table  plain, 
descending-  abmptly  towards  the  sea,  by  saccenive  stages,  along  each  of  which  is  a  smooth, 
rocky  patl^  still  maxked  by  the  wheels  of  the  ancient  chariots.  The  view  from  the  brow 
of  the  eminence,  upwards  of  2000  feet  bi^h,  over  the  rocks,  plains,  and  the  distant  Hedi- 
terranean,  is  singularly  benutifiil.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  spacious  amphitheatre, 
numerous  statues,  and  several  fine  springs,  particularly  ooe  called  the  Fountain  of  Apollo, 
much  resorted  to  by  the  wandering  Arabs;  but  the  city  is  totally  destitute  of  permanent 
inhahitants.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  Cyrene  consists  of  its  necropolis  or  citv  oT 
iMDhs  (Jg.  815.)    Eight  or  nioe  rows  of  sepulchral  g^toes  are  arranged  in  lenaces  alon^ 


the  nuMmtain.  Atoond  tbem  are  groiiped  tombs  and  sarcophagi,  rich  in  ornaments  and 
inscriptiwiB,  and  extending  for  a  tniK  and  a  half  along  the  roads,  leading  to  Cyrene,  so  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  gay  and  splendid  streets,  Deme  and  Apollonia  contain  ruins  of 
■imilar  character,  but  not  on  so  great  a  scale. 

The  ancient  Marmarica  extends  from  this  point  eastward :  s  bleak  region,  destitute  of 
those  smiling  groves  of  laurel  and  myrtle  which  crown  the  mountains  of  Cyrenaiga.  It  is 
crowded  with  beasts  and  birds  of  prey ;  and  human  existence  is  indicated  only  by  the 
bleating  of  distant  flocks  and  the  dark  tent  of  the  Arab.  Yet  there  is  cultivation  in  tavouted 
spotsi  and  the  traces  of  ctstems  and  canals  of  irrigation  mark  the  former  existence  of  a 
civilised  and  even  somewhat  numerous  population.  M.  Pacho  estimatee  the  Arabs  of 
Harmarica  at  38,000,  those  of  Cyrenaica  at  40,000;  and  the  addition  of  these  who  wander 
over  the  Syrtia  may  perhaps  raise  the  whole  of  this  wandering  population  to  100,000. 


WESTERN    AFRICA. 

WnrmtN  Afbioa  seems  the  only  general  name  under  which  it  is  possible  to  comprise  that 
wide  range  of  coast,  excluding  the  Great  Desert,  which  extends  along  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Senegal  to  the  river  of  Benguela.  The  greater  part  is  known  to  Europe'  under  the 
appellation  c^  Guinea,  which,  however,  is  confined  to  ths  shores  of  the  vast  gulf  so  called, 
commencing  at  Capo  Mesurado.  It  even  applies  most  strictly  to  the  northern  shores  of  that 
gulf,  terminating  with  the  rivers  of  Benin ;  for  the  term  Lower  Guinea,  applied  lo  Loango, 
Congo,  and  the  neighbouring  territories,  is  in  much  leas  frequent  use.  The  territories  on 
and  between  the  S^egal  and  Gambia,  are  by  the  IVench  called  Senegambia ;  but  these 
names  are  all  European,  and  unknown  to  the  natives.  The  whole  region  is  split  into  a 
mnltitude  of  states,  mcstly  small,  and  without  any  political  connectioa  There  is  a  genml 
reaemblance  of  climate,  nature,  aspect,  and  character,  which  justifies  w  in  chuning  them 
under  <me  head. 

Sett.  L — Oeneral  Outline  and  Atpect. 

This  immense  range  of  maritime  country  is  included  betvreen  the  thirteenth  degree  ta 
sonth  and  the  seventeenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  forming  thirty  degrees  in  a  direct 
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line ;  Irat,  allowance  beings  made  for  the  windings  of  the  coast,  and  the  deep  bajrs  by  which 
it  is  indented,  the  entire  length  cannot  be  lees  than  4000  miles,  nmning  in  a  direction 

Cerally  from  north-west  to  south-east  The  breadth  varies  much  more;  indeed,  it  is 
ided  upon  an  arbitrary  division,  which  Europeans  have  made  between  Western  and 
Central  Africa ;  vague  regions,  which  are  separated  by  no  precise  line  of  demarcation.  In 
general,  the  boundary  fix«l  by  nature  seems  marked  by  the  heads  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  Atlantic.  This  dimension  has  been  ascertained  in  the  case  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
and  forms  a  depth  of  700  or  800  miles,  on  the  other  side  of  which  lies  the  upper  coarse  of 
the  Niger.  In  the  lower  course  of  that  great  river,  as  now  ascertained,  no  such  line  can  be 
drawn;  and  the  extensive  countries  situated  on  its  bankd  belong  in  their  character  and  rela- 
tions so  decidedly  to  Central  Africa,  that  the  region  so  called,  must,  in  this  quarter,  be  brought 
ranch  nearer  to  the  coast  Immense  deserts  bound  this  maritime  district,  both  at  its  northern 
and  southern  extremity. 

The  coast  of  Western  Africa  presents,  in  general,  a  flat  surface,  though  Cape  Verd,  and 
some  others,  project  bold  headlands  into  the  oceaiL  All  the  great  ranges  oif  mountains  are  in 
the  interior,  and  their  line  and  position  are  still  imperfectly  ascertain^.  The  most  important 
is  that  very  extended  chain,  in  the  interior  of  Senegambia,  usually  called  the  Mountains  of 
Kong,  which  appears  in  some  measure  to  stretch  across  the  continent,  till  it  connects  with 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Africa.  This  chain,  running  from  east 
to  west,  becomes  parallel  to  those  coasts,  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  Congo  is,  in  many  parts,  rugged  and  hilly ;  and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  great 
chains  of  mountains  in  the  interior. 

The  western  rivers  of  Africa  are  conspicuous  features,  though  not  of  that  immense  mag- 
nitude which  has  been  sometimes  imagined.  The  Senegal  is  no  longer  identified  with  the 
Niger,  nor  supposed  to  draw  its  waters  from  the  interior  depths  of  the  continent;  but  it  is 
about  900  miles  in  length  from  its  source,  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  Mountains  of 
Kong,  not  very  Ga  distant  from  that  of  the  Niger.  Its  early  course  is  swelled  by  numerous 
streams  from  the  same  mountains,  among  which  the  Ba-fing,  the  Ba-lee,  and  the  Faleme, 
are  the  most  important  After  passing  Gsllam  and  the  falls  of  Felo,  it  descends  into  a  dead 
level,  and  rolls  along  the  borders  of  the  desert,  till,  near  Fort  Louis,  it  finds  a  passage, 
obstructed  by  heavy  bars  of  sand,  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Grambia  rises  from  a  point  of  Uie 
same  chain  not  very  distant,  and  rolls  a  more  powerful  and  rapid  stream,  forming  at  its 
month  a  considerable  estuary ;  but  its  course  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  Sene- 
gal The  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Mesurado,  which  come  down  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
same  mountains,  have  not  attained  the  character  of  streams  of  the  first  order  when  they 
reach  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the  ivory  and  gold  coasts  of  Guinea  are  little  better  than 
mountain  torrents,  pouring  down  from  the  high  grounds;  but  from  the  western  limit  of 
Whidah  to  Calabar,  a  space  of  above  200  miles,  the  Gulf  of  Benin  receives  a  continued 
succession  of  large  estuaries,  which  convert  the  whole  territory  into  alluvial  and  partially 
inundated  islands.  These  channels,  the  sources  of  which  were  long  the  subject  of  conjec- 
ture, are  now,  by  the  discoveries  of  Lander,  ascertained  to  compose  the  delta  of  the  Niger ; 
though  the  course  of  that  mighty  river  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  central  re- 
gions of  Africa.  Farther  south,  the  Con^  or  Zaire,  pours  its  ample  v(3ume  of  waters  into 
the  Atlantic,  which  it  freshens  to  a  considerable  distance ;  but  though  the  expedition  under 
Captain  Tuckey  penetrated  nearly  300  miles  upwards,  the  higher  part  of  its  course  is  still 
enveloped  in  mystery.  The  Coanza  likewise  appears  to  come  from  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  interior,  and  may  rank  high  among  rivers  of  the  second  class. 

The  waters  of  Western  Africa  do  not  accumulate  into  lakes  of  any  importance. 

Sect.  IL — Natural  Geography, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Oeology, 

Western  Africa. — ^The  African  coast,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orange 
River,  is  very  imperfectly  known  in  a  geological  view.  The  hills  around  Sierra  Leone  are 
said  to  be  of  granite ;  the  geology  of  the  grain  coast  and  ivory  coast  of  Guinea  is  unknown, 
and  nothing  satisfitctory  can  be  o^red  in  regard  to  the  slave  coast  In  Benin  there  are 
monntains  (those  of  Camaroon,  on  the  sea-coast),  said  to  be  13,000  feet  high.  The  exten- 
sive district  through  which  the  Zaire  flows  was  examined  during  part  of  its  course,  and  the 
rocks  met  with  are  granite,  syenite,  primitive  greenstone,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and 
primitive  limestone  or  marble.  The  kingdom  of  Angola  is  remarkable  for  the  great  extent 
of  its  salt  mines ;  it  also  aflbrds  copper  and  iron.  The  mines  of  Loango  and  Benguela,  so 
often  mentioned  by  travellers,  afiTord  principally  iron  ores. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

Western  Africa,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  vast  extent  of  country,  both  in  the  northern  and 
soathem  hemispheres,  including  the  tropics,  must,  of  course,  possess  an  extremely  varied 
vegetatioo,  of  which,  unfortunately,  a  very  great  portion  is  unknown.     Islands  present  a 


inore  Interaatmx  field  fix  the  montphictldurtribation  of  plut^thui  tbeccntbei 
fint  place,  tbeTefine,  we  riMjlofier  &  few  remarka  upon  that  of  Madeira,  which 
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inthi 

h  we  axe  tiM 
better  enabled  to  do  fttm  Uie  otaervatioui  o£  Dr.  Kuhl,  ^ven  in  the  Ooanitcke  Zettitag, 
and  the  interest  of  which  ia  incieaaed  fi-om  the  relative  aituatioii  of  thia  speck  in  the  ocmn 
beiiv  "ich  M  to  fbnn  the  connecting  link  between  the  v^ctatioo  of  Europe  and  that  c^  the 
weatem  continent  of  Africa,  to  which  country  it  naturaJlf  belongs.  **  Here,"  bbtb  this  tm- 
veller,  "  eve^  stranger  miut  be  struck  with  the  entire  absence  of  Oaks,  Fira,  Birch,  Wil- 
k>wB,  &C.  AH  our  European  fruita  are  cultivated ;  but  such  aa  are  not  planted  in  a  soil  that 
ia  properly  manured,  arc  fer  inferior  to  oata  in  point  of  flavour;  at  least  those  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  eating.  The  Grapes,  indeed,  mjat  be  excepted,  which  poewaa  much  rich- 
neas,  and  are  moetlf  red.  The  wine  ia  a  true  claret,  and  the  good  old  Madeira  has  the 
exact  colour  of  Rhenish  wine.  The  red,  which  ia  not  a  claret,  is  rare.  All  the  r»tive  trees 
have  eoriaceoua  leaves,  and  aie  oalj  bears  an  esculent  fhiit,  which  is  an  arhcmacent  Vac- 
einium  (V.  padifolium  Smith),  the  rest  have  been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  One 
angle  species  of  Pir,  it  is  aaid,  was  fijund  on  the  island  when  it  was  discovered ;  but  that 
waa  tcxHi  extirpated  by  the  uae  made  of  it  in  building,  for  which  purpose  the  Chestnat  ia 
now  employed  and  cultivated.  Of  the  thick  atema  of  the  arborescent  Heaths  (£rtcc), 
which  crown  the  top  of  the  Pico  Ruivo,  and  wboee  wood  ia  of  a  beautifiil  red  cokMT,  tbey 
make  [HVps  tor  their  vines,  which  are  not,  as  with  us,  trained  upright ;  but  borixontally,  just 
above  the  ground,  fbrminir  a  green  covering.  Aa  the  climate  w  the  respective  regitoia  van» 
accuding'  to  the  relative  heighta  of  the  ntountains,  so  we  meet  with  very  different  plants  at 
diflereut  elevationa,  and  the  several  belts,  or  regiona,  may  thus  be  characterised : — 

**  1.  Region  of  the  Cacti,  which,  according  to  our  calculaticms,  reaches  to  an  elevation  cf 
630  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.— Von  Buch  gives  the  same  extent  to  thia  region  at  Te- 
nerifib.     In  Madeira,  however,  the  succulent  Euphorbiacea  and  other  African  plants,  which 
abound  in  Teneriffe,  are  wanting.     The  Indian  or  Prickly  Fig  (Csc- 
'  tut  Opuntia),  grows  alone  upon  the  haje  rocka,  and  Vmee,  Canea, 

Fin,  Arums,  Muse,  and  other  southern  fruits,  are  cultivated  in  the 
fielda     This  district  is  rich  in  wild  plants:  we  tbund  one  Oypfo- 
gamoiu  species,  Adiantum  Capillna  Veneris  (fy^.  S16.) ;  seven  Jtfo- 
nocotyledonet,  vIe.  three  Panics,  a  Cynodor,  Androp<^n,  Selaria, 
and  Milium ;  sizt^  DicotyUdonei,  amoQif  which  (besides  the  ^eneia 
which  aboorxi  with  us,  such  as  Rumex,  Convolvtdttt,  Am:.}  were 
Crotalaria,  Physatia,  Aeclepias,  Helminthia,  Atractylis,  Ageratum, 
Sida,  Myrtus,  Cassia,  &c.     The  Ponegranates,  Figs,  and  Bananas, 
whi^rh  are  planted  ahout  the  bouses,  ti^ether  with  the  bright  green 
of  the  Arums,  gave  a  singular  charm  to  this  district     C)f  the  sixty- 
eight  species  now  enumerated,  seventeen  extended  as  &r  as  the  region 
AdiuUsm  CiDiUn  Veonii      "*"  ^^  * '"«•  "^  "^J  t'"  "^  ^^'^  ^^^  ™«'  ^^^  •g*"'-  **  *  height 
of  5300  feet 
"2.  Rtgioii  of  the  Vine. — The  culture  of  this  plant  may  be  aaid  to  commence  at  the 
■ea-shore;  but  the  Cactus  does  not  accompany  it  above  630  feet     The  vine  ascends  to  an 
elevation  of  2030  feet;  but  higher  than  that  the  (hiit  wi!l  not  ripen.     In  this  region,  the 
Arum,  Cane,  Mulbeny,  &c..  Potatoes,  Com,  and  Onions,  are  cultivated ;  but  not  the  Bana- 
nas and  CactL     The  hedges  consist  of  Myrtle  and  Chestnut     Agriculture  is  more  succeas- 
fully  carried  on  here  than  elsewhere;  on  which  account  few  wild  plants  are  met  with,  but 
such  as  we  bad  already  found  in  the  lower  region,  and  of  thoae,  three  that  grew  at  a  still 
higher  elevatkni. 

"a  Regwn  of  the  CAfftRVf.— This  commences  at  2030  ffeet  and  is  eminently  distin- 
ffuished  by  the  tall  stout  stems  of  the  Chestnut,  which  tree  ascends  to  about  2950  feeL 
Those  that  are  found  still  higher,  are  smaller,  distorted,  and  bear  no  fruit  We  staid  longest 
in  this  region,  and  our  success  in  collecting  plants  waa  proportionably  great.  We  tbund 
twenty-three  Cryptoffomitr,  vix.  twelve  Ferns  (one  Daren  arid  Woodicardia),  6ve  Lichens, 
Anthoceroe,  Marchantia,  Boletus,  two  Junfrermannite : — twelve  Monocolt^donei  of  our 
comoKm  genera ;  only  one  Carez,  and  a  beautiful  Cyperus : — Bizty-«x  Dictyletonei,  vii.  five 
Rumices,  Clethra,  Lc4)clia,  Andrjale,  Chaincmelum,  an  arborescent  Euphtntia,  two  shrubby 
species  of  Teucrium,  Cineraria,  Disandra.  We  found  nine  of  these  species  in  the  next 
region. 

"  4,  Region  of  the  Spartium. — This  terminated  at  a  height  of  3020  feet,  and  is  singu- 
larly poor  in  its  vegetation.  We  found  but  one  plant  we  had  not  seen  before,  or  did  not 
meet  afterwards  in  the  following  regioiL  The  whole  refpon  is  covered  with  Spnrtium  aloae. 
"  5.  Reffion  of  the  Heath  (Erica).— This  extends  to  the  summit  of  Pico  Ruivo,  the  high- 
est point  in  the  whole  islind,  and,  according  to  our  reckoning,  5300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  very  rich  in  interesting  plants.  Towards  the  centre  of  it  are  trees  with  cori- 
aceous leaves,  an  arborescent  Vaccinium,  and  two  trees,  called  Till  and  Vinlratico,  which 
for  want  of  flowerf^  we  could  not  determine.  Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  region  is  a  tract 
almost  covered  with  Pteris  aquilina,  and  some  other  Ferns,  eFpecialTy  another  Pteris      On 
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many  ridges,  these  abound  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  plants,  and  remarkably  so  at  a  height 
of  9^20  to  4060  feet ;  while  below  them  the  Spartium,  and  above  them  the  Ericas,  maintain 
possession  of  the  soil.  But  again,  not  far  fixxn  the  top  of  the  Pico,  is  a  tract  where  the 
Ericajs  are  supplanted  by  the  Spartium ;  only,  however,  for  a  diort  space,  for  the  summit  is 
covered  by  the  thick  stems  of  the  Heatha  Besides  fifteen  species,  common  to  the  lower 
regions,  we  found,  of  Acotyledories,  twelve ;  Peziza  and  Lichens : — seven  Monocotyledonea^ 
among  them  two  Sciuri,  two  species  of  Cynosurus,  an  Aira  and  Agrostis : — thirty-seven  DU 
eoiyl^iones,  among  them  a  Sideritis,  a  beautiful  shrubby  Echium,  with  a  blue  spike,  Croco- 
dylium,  Pyrethrum,  Phyllis,  two  Semperviva,  Sedum,  Cotyledon,  &c.  There  is  no  Pine 
Region.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  name  all  the  genera  we  collected :  but  a  compa- 
rison of  the  relative  proportion  they  bear  to  one  another,  shows  the  island  to  be  deficient  in 
the  ncathem  families  of  Amentacete,  Saxifrages,  and  Caryophyllete,  especially  the  second. 
It  is  poor,  likewise,  in  the  predominant  families  of  the  tropics,  the  Euphorbiaceie,  MalvacetB, 
and  Gorymbifers,  which  latter  are  only  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  19 ;  but  at  the  Cape,  1  to  5, 
and,  in  other  equatorial  countries,  1  to  6.  But  the  Cichoracete,  which  belong  to  the  tem- 
perate zone,  are  here  numerous.    In  our  walks  on  the  shore,  we  found  whole  banks  of  Fuci." 

In  the  same  way  does  the  celebrated  Humboldt  divide  the  fiunous  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  into  five  zones,  to  which  he  ^ves  the  name  of  the  Region  of  Vines,  the 
Region  of  Laurels,  the  Region  of  Firs,  t)ie  Region  of  the  Retama  (^Spartium  nubigenumX 
and  the  Region  of  the  Graminee.  These  zones,  which  lie  one  above  another,  like  terraces, 
occupy  an  elevatbn  of  10,500  feet  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  Peak ;  while,  fifteen  degrees 
more  northerly,  on  the  Pyrenees,  the  snow  covers  all,  above  the  height  of  7800  to  8400  feet 
If  vegetation  does  not,  at  Tenerifie,  reach  the  very  summit  of  the  volcano,  it  is  not  because 
eternal  snows  and  a  cold  atmosphere  prevent  it ;  but  because  lava  and  pumice-stcMie  dp  not 
admit  of  plants  growing  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  crater. 

The  first  Zone,  that  of  the  Vine,  extends  from  the  seaside  to  a  height  of  from  1200  to 
1800  feet :  it  is  the  most  inhabited,  and  the  only  one  where  the  soil  is  carefully  cultivated. 
In  these  low  regions,  at  the  sea-port  of  Orotava,  and  wherever  the  winds  have  a  free  access, 
the  thermometer  never  rises  so  high  in  summer,  nor  falls  so  low  in  winter,  as  at  Paris  and 
Petersburg ;  as  was  ascertained  by  observations  made  by  M.  Savaggi,  in  1796  to  1799.  The 
climate  seems  to  hold  a  mean  between  that  of  Naples  and  the  Torrid  Zone.  In  spite  of  the 
analogy  existing  between  the  climate  of  Madeira  and  Tenerifie,  the  plants  of  the  former 
island  are  in  general  much  less  delicate,  when  cultivated  in  Europe,  than  those  of  Tenerifie. 
Thus  Cheiranthus  longifolius,  firom  Orotava,  is  killed  by  the  cold  at  Montpelier,  and  C.  mu- 
tabilis,  of  Madeira,  stands  there  in  the  open  air  all  winter.  The  summer  heats  are  shorter 
at  Madeira  than  at  Tenerifie. 

The  Region  of  Vines  presents,  among  its  vegetable  producticms,  eight  kinds  of  arborescent 
Euphorbias,  some  Mesembryanthemums,  which  abound  fifom  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  Cacalia  Eleinia,  the  Dragon  tree,  and  other  plants,  whose  naked  and  tor- 
tuous stems,  succulent  foliage,  and  glaucous  hue,  indicate  the  vegetation  of  Africa.  In  this 
zone  are  the  Date,  the  Banima,  the  Sugar  Cane,  the  Indian  Fig,  the  Arum  CokxaLsia,  whose 
roots  afibrd  the  lower  classes  a  wholesome  fiirinaceous  food,  the  Olive,  the  Ekiropean  fruit 
trees,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cerealia.  The  com  is  cut  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  the  Bread-fruit  tree  promises  to  succeed  well,  as  also  the  Cinnamon  tree  from 
the  Moluccas,  the  Arabian  Coflfee,  and  the  American  Cocoa-Nut  At  many  parts  of  the 
coast,  the  landscape  presents  all  the  character  of  a  tropical  scene,  and  the  Region  of  Palms 
may  be  easily  seen  to  extend  fiir  beyond  the  Torrid  2iOne.  The  Palmetto  and  the  Date 
grow  very  well  on  Uie  fertile  plains  of  Murviedro  on  the  coast  of  Genoa,  and  in  Provence, 
near  Antibes ;  some  trees  of  the  latter,  planted  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Rome,  resist 
even  the  cold  of  2.5^  below  the  fi'eezing  point  But  if  Western  Europe  shares  but  little  in 
the  productions  that  grace  the  zone  of  3ie  Palms;  the  island  of  Tenerifie,  placed  under  the 
parallel  of  Egypt,  of  Southern  Persia,  and  of  Florida,  (^lows  with  almost  all  the  vegetable 

Clones  which  enhance  the  majesty  of  Equatorial  Regions.  Among  its  indigenous  plants, 
owever,  the  trees  with  pinnated  foliafe,  and  the  arbOTescent  Gramineie,  do  not  appear ;  nor 
has  any  species  <tf  the  numerous  famify  of  Sensitive  Plants  migrated  so  fi&r  as  the  Canary 
Uands. 

The  second  Zone,  that  of  the  Laurels,  includes  the  wooded  portion  of  Tenerifie :  it  also 

is  the  region  of  the  springs,  which  bubble  up  in  its  ever-veroant  turf.     Splendid  forests 

crown  the  hills  which  adjom  the  volcano ;  among  them  are  four  species  of  Laurel,  an  Oak, 

very  similar  to  Quercus  Tomeri  of  Thibet,  the  Visnei  Mocanera,  the  Myrica  Faya  of  the 

Azores,  an  indigenous  Olive  (OUa  excelsa)^  the  largest  tree  in  this  zone,  two  species  of 

Sideroxylon  wiUi  beautiful  foliage.  Arbutus  callicarpa,  and  other  evergreen  trees  of  the 

myrtle  tribe.     Climbers,  and  an  ivy  quite  difierent  fipwn  that  of  Europe  Xlledera  canarten' 

^  n»)  twine  round  the  stems  of  the  Laurels,  at  the  foot  of  which  grow  numberless  Ferns,  of 

*  which  but  three  species  grow  so  low  as  in  the  Vine  Region.    Everywhere  the  soil,  which 

Bi  corered  with  mosses  uid  fine  grass,  shines  witih  the  blossoms  of  the  golden  Campanula 

(C.  mured),  of  CluysanUiemum  pmnatifidmnt  Mentha  canarieosis,  and  several  shrubby  kinds 
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of  HTpericmo.    Phutatum  oT  wild  utd  grnfled  ChaAnuU  form  k  bnxd  band  ronad  Ott 
Mffioa  of  the  aprinp  of  water,  which  is  the  most  verduit  tnd  agreeable  of  tIL 

The  third  Zone,  or  Region  of  Pin,  begins  at  an  elevation  of  5400  feel,  and  there  the  lart 
groups  of  Arbutus,  of  Myric*  F«ya,  and  the  fine  Heath,  which  the  natives  call  Texo,  dis- 
appear. This  zone,  about  2400  feet  in  extent,  is  wholly  occupied  by  a  vast  forest  erf"  Fir*, 
minitled  with  the  Junipenis  C«dro  of  BrousBonet  The  Firs  {Pintu  canariejiru  Von  Bucfa) 
(,Jig.  817.)  have  ver;  long  and  stiff  leaves,  which  often  grow  in  pojrs,  but  nnre  frequently 
three  in  each  sheath.  Aa  we  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  Ihiit,  we  are  i^^noiant 
if  this  species,  which  has  all  the  habit  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  is  truly  distinct  from  the  eighteen 
species  of  Pinus  which  are  already  known  in  the  Old  World.  A  celebrated  traveller,  who 
has  much  advanced  the  cause  of  science,  M.  De  Candolle,  considers  the  Fir  of  Teneriffe  u 
alike  distinct  fh>m  Pinus  atlantica  and  P.  halepensis.  On  the  alope  of  the  Peak,  at  7200 
feet,  we  saw  the  last  Firs:  on  the  Cordilleras  of  New  Spain,  under  the  Torrid  Zone,  the 
Mexican  Fir  grew  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet.  But  whatever  may  be  the  analogy  eziat- 
ing  between  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  each  requires,  for  its  perfect  developement, 
■  certain  degree  of  lempenture  and  of  ruiefaction  of  the  atmo^ere. 


Dnfoa'f-BUwd  Tm. 

The  finrth  and  fifth  Zones,  the  Itegi(XH  <£  Uie  Retama  and  the  Grammen,  occupy  an 
elevatioo  corresponding  with  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  points  of  the  Pyrenean 
mountains.  This  is  the  desert  portion  of  the  island,  where  masses  of  pumice-stone,  obsi- 
dian, and  shivered  lava,  forbid  the  prt^freaa  of  vegetation.  We  have  already  alluded  lo  the 
flowery  tutle  of  alpine  Brooio  (Sparftum  tmbi/fenumX  which  form  so  many  oasea  in  this 
vast  wilderness  of^  aahes.  Two  herbaceous  plants,  Scroi^ularia  glabrata  and  Viola  chej- 
lanthifiJia,  rise  somewhat  higher.  Beyond  the  scanty  grass  which  is  parched  up  by  an 
African  sun,  Cladonia  paschalis  covers  the  arid  soil ;  and  the  shepherds  otlea  set  it  on  Sre,  till 
tbe  blaze  extends  to  considerable  distances.  Towards  the  summit  of  the  peak,  Urceolariaa 
and  other  individuals  of  the  Lichen  family  are  always  tending  to  effect  the  decompcsitiM) 
of  the  scorified  matter.  Thus,  by  an  uninterrupted  action  oforganic  force,  the  empire  of 
Flora  is  continuajjy  gaining  ground  on  these  islands,  whose  whole  structure  has  been,  aa  it 
were,  deranged  by  volcanic  fire. 

It  is  in  the  Canary  Islands  that  the  Dragon's-blood  tree  {Jig.  818.)  aweaie  to  arrive  at  ita 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  to  attain  a  moat  astonishing  size.  "  This  gigantic  tree," 
as  is  observed  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  that  first  of  travellers,  in  bis  Tableaux  de  la  Nature, 
when  speaking  of  a  very  celebrated  specimen  of  the  Dragon's-blood  tree,  "  is  now  included 
within  the  precincts  of  M.  Franchi's  garden,  in  the  small  town  of  Orotava,  one  c^  the  nwet 
delicious  spots  in  tbe  world.  In  1799,  when  we  climbed  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  we  found 
tiiat  this  enormous  vegetable  was  forty-five  feet  in  circumference,  a  little  above  the  rooL 
Sir  George  Staunton  affinns  that,  at  ten  feet  high,  its  diameter  is  twelve  feet.  Tradition 
relates  that  this  particular  Draciena  was  venerated  by  the  Giuanchoe,  as  the  Elm  of  Ephesus 
was  by  the  Greeks ;  and  that  in  a.  d.  1400  it  was  as  large  and  as  hollow  as  it  is  now.  The 
gigantic  Dragon's-blood  tree,  which  I  sow  in  tbe  Canaries,  was  sixteen  feet  m  diameter,  and, 
enjoying  a  perpetual  youth,  was  loaded  with  ^were  and  fiuit.  When  the  MM.  Belhen- 
court,  Irench  adventurers,  conquered  the  Fortunate  Islands,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Dracsna  of  Orotava,  as  ncred  in  Uie  eyes  of  the  natives  as  the  Olive  tree  that  grew  m  Ihe 
citadel  of  Athens,  was  of  colossal  dimensions,  as  it  is  now.     In  the  Torrid  Zcue,  a  fiacet 
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of  C«Mlpmi&  and  Hjmeiue*  'a  perhaps  the  monument  of  1000  yean.  As  the  growth  of 
the  Dragtm  tree  is  extremely  alow,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Orotava  tree  is  extremely 
old.  Dmibtleas  this  tree  and  the  Baobab  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  our  planet.  It  is  sin- 
^lar  that  the  DragonVblood  tree  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  th« 
tales  of  Porto  Santo,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  though  OTij[inally  derived  from  India. 
This  fact  contradicts  the  assertion  of  thoee  who  represent  the  Guanchoe  as  a  race  of  men 
of  the  Atlantic,  who  were  completely  insulated,  and  had  no  intercourse  nilh  the  people  of 
Asia  and  AJrica." 

The  trunk  of  the  Draccna  Draco  cleaves  open  in  many  parts,  and  distils,  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice,  a  fluid,  which  condenses  into  red  tears,  soft  at  first,  afterwards  hard 
and  friable:  this  is  the  true  Dragon's-blood  of  the  shops,  and  roust  not  be  confounded,  though 
di7,  friable,  blood-red,  and  inflammable,  with  other  resinous  substances  known  under  llie 
Hme  name,  and  derived,  the  one  from  a  species  of  Calamus  (Rolang),  and  the  other  ttom  a 
Pterocaipus.  To  the  Dragon's-blood  are  attributed  astringent,  desicatory,  and  incrassating 
virtues.  It  is  administered  internally  for  dysentery,  hemorrhage,  violent  bowel  cmnplaints, 
and  inward  ulcers;  andextemally,  todry  uprunningsores,  to  heal  wounds,  and  lo  strengthen 
the  gums.  The  painters  make  use  of  it,  in  the  red  famish  with  which  they  colour  the 
Chinese  boxes  and  chests. 

OoT  ohservatiooB  upon  the  vegetation  of  the  coast  itself,  of  Western  Africa,  must  be  very 
brief,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  Tropics;  while  Ibr  a  more  lull  account  we  must  refer  to  a 
learned  paper,  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Tuckey's  Voyage  to  the 
Congo,  and  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than  a  few  extracts  from  that  paper,  on  a 
Gompaiison  of  the  vegetation  along  the  line  of  the  Congo,  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Equinoctial  AlVica. 

It  appears  that  from  the  river  Senegal,  in  about  16°  N.  lat,  to  the  Congo,  which  ii  in 
upwards  of  6°  S.  lat.,  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  veietatiiHi,  not  only  as  to  princi* 
pal  onlers  and  genera,  but  even,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  species  of  which  it  consists. 
Mtm  than  one-third  part  of  the  plants  from  the  Congo  have  been  observed  previously  on 
various  ports  of  the  coast  Many  of  the  trees, 
(  the  Palms,  and  several  other  remarkable  plants, 

which  chaiacterise  the  landscape,  as  Adansonia, 
Bombax  pentandrum,  Glais  guineensls,  Raphia 
vinifera,  and  Pandanus  Candelabrum  (fig.  819.) 
appear  to  be  very  general  along  the  whole  extent 
ta  coast  Slercului  acuminata,  the  seed  of  which 
is  the  Colo,  mentioned  in  the  earliest  accounts  of 
Congo,  exists,  and  is  equally  valued,  in  Guinea 
and  Sierra  Leone,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  it 
bears  the  same  name  throughout  the  West  Coast 
The  Ordeal  Tree,  called,  by  Professor  Smith, 
Cassa,  and  by  Captain  Tuckey,  erroneously,  a 
Cassia,  if  not  absolutely  the  same  plant  as  ths 
Red  Water  Tree  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold 
Coast  belongs  at  least  to  the  same  genus.  A  ape* 
cies  of  the  Cream  Fruit,  remarkable  in  afibrding 
a  wholesome  and  pleasant  saccharine  fluid,  used 
by  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone  to  quench  their 
thirst  though  belonging  to  that  generally  delete- 
rious family  the  Apocynesi,  was  also  met  with. 
The  Sarcocephalus  of  Afrelius,  which  is  probably 
what  he  has  noticed  under  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
PuduH  CuHigiaiiniiB.  try-Gg  of  Sierra  Leone,  was  found  on  the  banks 

of^  the  Congo.  Anona  senegaleneis,  whose  fhiit, 
though  Bowller  than  that  of  the  cultivated  species,  is  said  to  have  a  flavour  superior  to  them 
all,  appears  to  be  a  general  plant  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast ;  and  Chrysobolanos 
Icaco,  or  a  nearly  allied  species,  is  equally  common  from  Senegal  to  Congo. 

We  may  here  introduce  a  few  remarks  on  the  Esculent  Plants  of  the  Congo ;  the  cuIU- 
Tated,  as  well  as  the  indigenous  species,  being  very  similar  throughout  the  West  Coast  On 
the  binks  of  the  river,  the  principal  articles  of  vegetable  food  were  the  Indian  Com,  or 
Maize  (Zea  Mayt),  Cassava,  both  sweet  and  bitter  (jatropka  Manikoi),  two  kbds  of  Pulse 
extensively  cultivated;  the  Cytisus  Cajan,  and  a  Phaseolus  (!),  with  Ground  Nuts  (Araehi* 
kypogita).  The  moat  valuable  fruits  are  Plantains  (JMtua  gajnentam),  the  Papaw  [Carica 
Papaya),  Pumpkins  (Cvcurbita  Pepo),  Limes  and  Oranges,  Pine  Apples,  the  Common 
Tamarind,  and  Salli,  a  liuit  the  size  of  a  small  plum,  which  was  not  seen  ripe.  One  of  th« 
ntMit  important  plants,  not  only  of  the  Congo,  but  of  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  is  Elaia 
gniDeensis  ifig.  820.),  or  the  Oil-PaJm,  which  also  af&rds  the  best  Palm  Wine.  Wino  ii 
hkewise  obtained  fVcxn  two  other  Palms,  Rafdiia  vinifbra  (T)  and  a  Corypha  (1).   Among  tbo 
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other  dunenluj  pUnts,  of  lee*  imrortuice,  or  imperfectly  Imoira,  ue  the  Shtobfa;  Holcua, 
the  commoo  Yvn,  ool;  seen  near  Cooloo;  and  uiother  Diowen,  found  wild  only,  and  viir; 
mTerior  to  the  Yaio,  requiring,  it  is  «id,  four  days'  boiling  lo  free  it  from  iU  perniciou* 
qualiliea,  On  Mr.  Lockbart'i  authority,  two  kioda  of  Sugar  Cane*  and  Cabbages  were  seen 
Bp«riiicl7  (  Capaicum  and  Tobacco  are  genenJIy  cultivated,  and  in  the  herbarium  is  a  speci- 
menM  Mala^eCta  Pepper.  A  seccnd  kind  of  Ground  Nul  or  Pea  (Glycine  ntbterranea .') 
which  ia  exteniively  srown  at  Hadagaacar,  also  a[qieaTed.  A  speciea  of  Ximeoia  (X.  ameri- 
eana  f)  was  likewise  kund ;  the  fhiit  yellow,  [he  size  of  a  plum,  and  arid,  but  not  unpleaaant, 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  river,  wbere  it  ia  generally  planted.  An  Antidesna,  perhapa 
like  that  mentioned  by  A&eliiu,  aa  having  a  fruit  of  the  Mune  size  and  taste  as  a  currant,  is 
alao  in  the  herbarium. 

It  ismrticularlydeaervingof  notice  that  meet  of  the  above  plants,  enamentedai  cultivated 
on  the  Congo,  and  eepecially  the  important  species,  have  probably  been  introduced,  and  do 
not  even  belong  to  Uie  continent  of  Africa.  Thus  Haize,  Manioc,  or  Cassava,  and  Pins 
Appleo,  have  been  brought  from  America,  as  also,  perhaps,  Papaw,  Capsicum,  and  Tobacco; 
wlule  the  Banana  or  Plantain,  the  Lime,  the  Orange,  the  Tamarind,  aitd  the  Sugar-Canc, 
may  be  CMuidered  aa  of  Asiatic  origin. 


In  ooDDectioD  with  these  obaervaticHti  of  Mr.  Kown'o,  we  may  here  introdoce  a  list  of 
the  Edible  Fruits  of  Sierra  Leone,  drawn  up  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.,  &mu  the  Journal  and 
Notes  of  Mr.  George  Don,  who  was  charged  I7  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  to  collect 
the  useful  vegetaUea  of  that  most  interesting  country. 

The  Peach  of  the  Negroes  (Sarcoceph^u*  eteulentu*)  (Jig.  831.)  is  a  large,  fleshy,  and 
solid  fruit,  hard  and  eataUe  throughout,  and  flill  of  small  seeds,  not  much  unlike  a  strawberry 
in  flavour  and  consistence.  The  tree  grows  plentifully  throughout  the  colony  of  Sierra  Lecaie, 
10  to  19  teet  high;  the  leaves  are  large  and  elliptical,  the  flowers  pink,  produced  in  glt^- 
lar  heads,  and  sealed  on  a  receptacle  which  afterwards  becomes  the  fruit.  "Hie  Anona 
senegalensis,  or  African  Custard  Apple,  of  which  the  fruit  is  not  much  larrer  than  a  pigeMi's 
egg,  and  with  the  same  or  a  aupenor  flavour  to  the  rest  of  the  species.  The  Monkey^br«ad 
(Admuonia  digitata)  is  much  used  by  the  negroes:  its  frvit,  which  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  of  an  obkmg  shape,  is  full  of  seeds,  and  tastes  like  gingerbread,  with  a  pleasant  acid 
flavour.  The  Locust  Tree  of  Sierra  Leone  (.Inga  bigloboMo)  is  a  beauti^l  tree  when  in 
bloasMn,  covered  with  compact  biglobular  heads  of  fine  vermilion-coloured  flowers ;  which 
are  succeeded  by  compact  bunches  of  pods,  containing  a  yellow  farinaceous  substance,  of 
which  the  natives  are  very  fond.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pork  as  aflbrding  an  agreeable  and 
nutritive  Rud.  The  Country  Cherry  is  rare,  growing  oa  the  mountaina,  and  bearing  a  small 
oval  leddidi  fruit,  somewhat  like  a  Plum  in  mivour,  and  produced  in  clusters  on  the  l<^>niast 
branches.  AnisophyUea  laurina,  the  Hcnkey  Apple,  is  a  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
red  oa  one  side  and  yellow  on  the  other,  with  a  flavour  between  the  nectarine  and  plum. 
Country  Grapes  are  the  produce  of  Vitis  cKsia:  thev  are  black,  austere,  and  acid,  chiefly 
eaten  by  the  negroes.  UNintry  Currants  resemble  elderberries,  and  are  found  plentifully 
on  the  mountains.  The  ahrab  (Ficui  Broini)  which  bears  the  Large  Fig,  grows  about  tbe 
cokmy :  the  fruit  would  be  very  pleasant,  if  the  anla  did  not  generally  get  in  and  spoil  it ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  smaller  Gg,  that  bears  abundanUy,  and  is  the  size  of  a  haiel 
nuL  Alzelins  speaks  of  Wild  Quavaa  (.Ptidiam  pt/ryferum)  as  natives  of  this  country,  and 
BIr.  Dm  saw  and  tatfed  the  fruit,  bat  ho  could  not  uactly  identify  the  ^nt  with  the  West 
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Indian  Guava.  The  Ho^  Plum  is  the  fruit  of  Spondias  Myrobalanus ;  it  is  well  tasted,  and 
sharper  than  the  plum  of  our  gardens,  but  the  stone  forms  half  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  The 
Gray  Plum  tree  iParinarium  excelsum)  is  more  valuable  for  its  compact  and  durable  wood 
than  for  the  fruit,  which,  though  large  and  abundant,  is  dry  and  farinaceous,  with  a  very 
large  stone :  an  allied  species,  P.  macrophyllum,  is  called  by  the  colonists  Gingerbread  Plum. 
Of  four  other  fruits  called  Plums,  the  Small  Pigeon  Plum  {Ckrysobalanus  elliptictu),  the 
Yellow  Pigeon  Plum  (C.  ltUeus\  the  Black  Plum  {Vitex  umbrasa),  and  the  Sugar  Plum, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  first  three,  though  good,  are  inferior  to  the  latter,  which  is  sold  in 
large  quantities  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  fruits  in  the  colony.  The  tree 
is  very  handsome,  sixty  feet  high,  and  bears  many  fruits  of  the  size  of  a  bullace :  at  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  stem  throws  out  roots  like  a  mangrove  or  Pandanus,  but  its  botanical 
affinities  are  not  known.  From  the  fruit  of  the  Sweet  Pishamin  (Carpodinis  dtUcis),  a 
quantity  of  sweet  milky  juice  exudes,  the  pulp  is  also  pleasant  and  sweet :  the  Sour  Pisha- 
min (C.  acidus)  though  sharp,  acid,  and  rather  bitter,  is  much  relished  by  the  natives.  The 
Mammee  Apple  (^Mammea  afiricana)  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  useful  wood  and  a  very  large  fruit 
The  Butter  and  Tallow  Tree  {Pentadesma  iutyracea)  abounds  in  a  yellow  greasy  juice,  to 
which  it  owes  its  name,  and  which  is  given  out  plentifully  when  the  fruit  is  cut ;  this  is 
mixed  by  the  natives  with  their  food,  on  account  of  its  turpentine  flavour,  which  renders  it 
disaereeahle  to  the  European  settlers.  Two  kinds  of  Star  Apple  (^Ckrysopkyllum  macro- 
^yUum  and  C.  cbovatum)  are  very  inferior  to  the  West  Indian  Star  Apple  (C.  Cainiio), 
Toosella  pyriformis  bears  a  rich  and  sweet  fruit  like  a  bergamot  pear.  There  is  a  tree  called 
Pomegranate,  said  to  be  excellent :  but  having  no  affinity  to  Punica.  The  seeds  of  Sterculia 
acuminata  are  called  Cola  by  the  negroes,  who  hold  them  in  great  esteem,  as  pcNssessing  the 
same,  virtues  as  Peruvian  bark.  Thev  are  like  horsechestnuts,  and  produced  in  pods,  which 
grow  two  to  five  together.  A  somewhat  similar  seed,  named  Tola,  is  used  in  the  same  way. 
Velvet  Tamarinds,  the  fruit  of  Codarium  acutifolium,  are  produced  in  beautifully  black 
velvety  pods,  and  possess  an  agreeably  acid  taste,  while  Brown  Tamarinds  differ  little  except 
in  the  colour  and  larger  size  of  the  pod.    Pine  Apples  (Jig,  822.)  both  grow  wild  and  are 

cultivated  by  the  natives :  they  abound  in  the  woods,  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  passage  through  them  in  every  direction, 
shocking  most  vigorously,  and  yielding  fruit  abundantly. 
The  profusion  in  which  these  plants  are  seen,  even  m 
unfrequented  spots,  sanctions  the  common  opinion  of  the 
colonists,  that  they  are  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  scientific  botanists,  who  maintain  that 
Pine  Apples  have  been  carried  from  America  into  Africa 
and  Asia ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  such  an  exotic  can 
have  assumed  all  the  characters  of  a  native,  and. even 
sported  into  varieties,  strikingly  different  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  in  the  country  of  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  original  inhabitant  Two  kinds  only,  the  Black 
and  White,  are  grown  at  Sierra  Leone :  though  not  so 
large  as  those  cultivated  in  England,  the  flavour  is  su- 
perior. The  wild  varieties  are  innumerable ;  and  a  very 
Pine  Apple.  pleasant  kind  of  wine  is  made  in  the  colony  from  the 

iuice.  Besides  the  fruits  already  mentioned  as  found 
wild  near  Sierra  Leone,  the  following  are  cultivated:  Plantains  {Musa  sapiftUumX 
Bananas  (JIf.  paradisiacd) ;  the  Cocoa  Nuts  are  still  rare,  and  Papaws  (^Carica  Papaya) 
are  only  seen  near  the  settlers'  houses.  Oranges  are  abundant,  and  have  now  grown  wild: 
Lemons  are  rare,  but  Lunes  plentiful.  Cashew  Nuts  have  been  cultivated  in  large  quan- 
tities of  late :  Rose  Apples  CEwenia  Jambtui),  and  Tamarinds  finom  the  West  Indies,  Love 
Apples  {Solanum  Lycopersicon),  Melons,  Water-Melons,  Cucumbers,  Gourds,  dtc.  of  many 
kinds  and  qualities ;  among  the  Melons,  some  which  having  the  smell  of  Musk  are  called 
Musk  Melons.  Two  sorts  of  Capsicum  are  grown,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  natives  of  the 
country. 

The  Baobab,  or  Monkey  Bread,  above  mentioned  (Adaruonia  digitata),  may  be  deemed 
one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Western  Africa.  It  is  likewise  said  tq  be  found  in 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  that  it  is  the  largest  kxiown  tree ;  its  trunk  being  sometimes  no  less 
than  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Many  interesting  particulars  of  this  tree  are  given  in  Adan- 
soo's  account  of  his  visit  to  Senegal,  especially  respecting  its  size  and  great  age,  whence  it 
has  been  called  arbre  de  miUe  ant.  The  height  oi  its  trunk  by  no  means  corresponds  wiUi 
the  thickness  which  it  attains,  accordinff  to  Aoanson's  calculations,  which  go  to  prove  that 
its  successive  growth  from  one  year  old,  when  its  diameter  is  one  inch,  and  its  height  five 
inches,  to  30  years  old,  when  the  diameter  has  attained  to  two  feet,  while  the  height  is  but 
22  feet ;  and  so  on,  till,  at  1000  years  old,  the  Baobab  is  14  feet  broad,  and  58  feet  hi|^ ;  and 
at  5000  years,  the  growth  lateruly  has  so  outstripped  its  perpendicular  progress,  Uiat  the 
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trunk  will  be  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  only  73  feet  in  height  We  miut  confea  that  the 
disproportion  is  tnily  enonnoua.  The  root«,  again,  *ie  of  a  moat  extnordinary  length ;  ao 
that,  ia  a  tree  with  a  atem  77  feet  round,  the  miin  branch  or  tap  root,  meaiurea  110  feet  in 
length.  A  figure  of  the  whole  tree  may  be  seen  in  a  beautifijl  vignette  (p.  141.)  of  I>ori 
Macartney's  Embuay  to  China,  drawn  from  a  fine  specimen  in  one  oT  the  Cape  de  Verd 
bfands.  The  foliage  there,  indeed,  is  not  ao  abundant  aa  to  conceal  the  vast  proportion  of 
the  trunk ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  prolusion  of  leaves  and  of  drooping  boughs  alraoat 
hide  the  stem,  and  the  whole  forms  a  hemispherical  nia«  of  verdure,  140  to  150  feet  in 
diameter,  and  60  to  70  feet  high.  The  wood  is  pale-coloured,  light,  and  soft,  so  that  in 
Abyssinia,  the  wild  bees  perforate  it,  and  lodge  their  honey  in  the  hollow,  which  honey  i> 
considered  the  best  in  the  countiy.  The  negroes  on  the  western  coast,  again,  apply  these 
tnmks  to  a  very  extraordinary  purpose.  The  tree  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  flmgus^ 
which,  vegetating  in  the  woody  part,  without  changing  the  colour  or  appearance,  destroy* 
liSa,  and  renders  the  part  so  attacked  as  soft  as  the  pith  of  trees  in  general.  Such  trunka 
are  then  hollowed  into  chambers,  and  within  them  are  suspended  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
to  whom  are  refused  the  honour  of  burial.  There  they  become  mummies,  perfectly  dry  and 
well  preserved,  without  further  preparation  or  embalming,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Guiriota.  The  Baobab,  like  all  plants  of  the  same  Order  (Malvacea;')  is  emollient  and 
mucilaginous.  The  pulverised  leaves  constitute  Uilo,  a  bvourite  article  with  the  nativea, 
which  they  mix  with  their  daily  food,  to  diminish  excessive  perspiration,  and  which  is  evat 
used  by  Europeans  in  feveia,  durrhceas,  &c.  The  fruit  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of 
this  tree ;  its  pulp  is  acid  and  agreeable,  and  the  juice  expressed  m>m  it,  mixed  with  mgar, 
constitutes  a  drink  that  is  deemed  a  specific  in  putrid  and  pestilential  fevers.  Owing  to 
these  cireumstances,  the  fruit  forms  an  article  of  commerce.  Bowdich  mentions  that  it 
poeMeses  such  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  so  abundant,  that  it  constitutes  a  principal  article 
of  food  with  the  natives,  who  season  many  of  their  dishes  with  it,  especially  their  com 
gnieL  The  Handingoes  convey  it  to  the  eastern  and  southern  districts  of  Africa,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  Arabs,  it  reaches  Morocco,  and  even  Egypt-  If  the  fruit  be 
injur^  it  is  burned,  the  ashes  being  mixed  with  rancid  palm  oil,  and  servbg  for  soap.  The 
flowera  are  large,  white,  and  handsome,  and  on  their  first  expansion,  beer  some  resemblance, 
in  their  snowy  petals  and  violet  mass  of  stamens,  to  the  White  Poppy  {Papavtr  tomm/erum). 
Both  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  pendent.     The  bobab  tree  loses  its  leaves  before  the  periodi- 

ano  The  Arachis  hypogea  (_^g.  823.)  deserves  notics 

on  account  of  the  singular  economy  of  its  fruits.  It 
belongs  to  the  very  few  plants  which  mature  their 
seeds  under  ground ;  the  fiower-stalk,  after  the  bke- 
•om  has  withered,  bending  downwards,  and  burying 
the  germen  in  the  soil,  where  it  soon  increases  in 
bulk,  and  perfectly  ripens.  The  fhiit  is  a  pod,  con- 
taining one  or  two  seeds,  the  size  of  small  nuts,  with 
a  flavour  of  almonds ;  the  natives  of  several  countriee 
eat  them,  either  boiled  or  fried,  and  make  very  pleas 
ant  confections  of  them,  the  taste  resembling  choco- 
A  valuable  oil  is  also  extracted  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Aiachis,  alike  uselul  in  food  and  for  Bupplying 
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lamps,  as  it  never  turns  rancid.     Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  naturalise  this  plant  in 
Europe ;  but  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  it  everywhere  north  of  the  southern  coast  of  France. 

BoBaccT.  3. — Zoology. 

Our  remarks  on  the  Zoology  of  this  portion  of  Africa  must  be  chiefly  confined  to  Sene- 
gal, the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone:  these,  in  short, 
are  the  only  districts  hitherto  visited  by  naturalists,  whose  researches,  moreover,  have  been 
but  slight,  and  confined  to  the  districts  immediately  surrounding  the  European  fiiclories; 
Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  interior  zoology,  that  of  the  coast  is  strikingly  dis- 
tinguished &om  Northern  Africa.  A  rich  vegetable  soil,  and  s  luxuriance  of  foliage,  are 
here  not  uncommon ;  heavy  rains  are  perpetually  nourishing  the  earth,  and  animal  life  ia 
multiplied  under  a  variety  of  new  and  striking  forms,  totally  unknown  in  the  arid  and  sandy 
deserts  of  Northern  Africa.  We  may  thus  safely  consider  the  Great  Desert  as  a  natural 
demarcation  between  the  eooIc^  of  the  two  regions ;  but  under  what  degree  of  latitude 


we  may  fix  the  commencement  of  the  southern  sooli^ical  range,  it  is  impossible  to  guees. 
""        '    ■         ■     ■     '  ■•-^-   -•-   --■■--    -     -^   -   -   -         -■  '  -      -  'a  the  gr(  '  " 

never  even  been  visited  by  a  naturalist,  and  its  produc 
unknown. 


The  whole  extent  of  this  side  of  the  continent,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  great  Orange 
River,  has  never  even  been  visited  by  a  naturalist,  and  its  productions  are  abeolotely 


In  the  following  lists  are  enumerated  the  chief  quadrupeds  of  Western  AfricSi  ainulged 
under  those  countries  where  they  have  been  particularly  observed: — 
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Gicicju  M*iifci>j. 
FtoUMMMM  Bil 
TurJifBTw  ■frngilnni-     Sonstl  BbL 
Orys  bMOMtk*  Sm.    gBotpl  Oryx. 
GawHs  Dana  Sm.    Swift  Aalelopeb 
Ti^daphoi  Mripta.    HanmMd  Jkntolop*. 


Ouina. 
BJrtittiM.  Whito«(Md  MoBkiy. 
petanrkte.    Viallioc  Mookry. 
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Oavapiftecoi  dkm.    rUalJM  Uatktj. 
OvoocclMi  Minnow.    BnMky  Monkay. 
CwQDCelnM  atk^pL    Ethioimii  Ma«*;ay. 
CymBoenhKln  jpmmo.    OafaiM  Baboon. 
Ptpio  Momoa.    Maadrill. 
Fkpb  lylTietria.    Wood  Baboon. 
Caus  cancrivonia.    Cnb-eatlng  WoU, 

Simra  Laont  and  Congo^ 
Simla  troflodylat.    Chinmaoaee. 
Colobat  polreomoa.    FuD-bortDin  Monkey. 
Gaaalla  mytelopei  An.   Braad-fcUcd  Antelope. 
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CapbalophaB  tylTieullnz  Sin.    Bnb  AbMom. 
CcfAakipbw  qaadiinopa.  An.     fbyr4aAid 

Antdopo. 
Ccpliah>pbwmei|;aH.    Dwtar  Artakps. 
CepbalopbtN  GriniaU.    Gniaoa  Anldope. 
Ccfdnloplrai  MaxweOiL  An.     Maxwoil^  An* 

talopa. 
CqibalopbiB  Philaatomba.  5m.     Sunm  Lmmm 

Antekipe. 
Tkafdophna  phalanta.  5m.    Ribbed  Aatobpe. 


Greeo  Monkey. 


The  most  interesting  quadrupeds  of  Senegal  appear  to  be  the  Red  Monkey,  the  Green 
Monkey,  and  the  two  Antelopes  named  Dama  and  Scripta.  Of  the  former,  M.  Adanson  has 
left  OS  some  interesting  details. 

The  Red  Monkey  is  a  pretty  animal,  but  capricious,  mischieyous,  and  little  susceptible  of 
attachment  Our  author  gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  curiosity.  During  his 
aquatic  excursion,  they  descended  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  earnestly  noticing,  and  apparently  much  amused  by,  the  boats  passing  up  the 
river.  After  a  time  they  took  courage,  and  began  to  pelt  the  travellers  with  pieces  of  wood, 
thus  provoking  a  most  unequal  contest  Upon  being  fired  upon,  they  uttered  the  most 
fricffatful  cries,  and,  although  many  were  killed,  the  survivors  returned  to  the  contest  with 
redoubled  courage,  and  with  a  most  determined  spirit:  some  flung  stones  at  their  adver- 
saries, while  others  even  collected  their  own  excrements  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Green  Monkey  (Jig.  824.)  is  so  named  from  the  upper  parts  being  of  a  greenish- 
g24  yellow  colour :  the  lower  are  grayish ;  and  the  tail  is 

terminated  by  a  long  pencil  of  yellow  hairs ;  the  face, 
ears,  and  hands  being  black.  Adanson  found  this  species 
in  immense  numbers.  They  remain  on  the  trees  in 
large  troops,  and  preserve  the  most  profound  silence, 
even  when  they  are  wounded.  He  did  not  at  first 
notice  them,  from  the  similarity  of  their  colour  to  that 
of  the  foliage,  until  they  suddenly  besan  flinging  at 
him  pieces  of  the  dead  branches;  and  although  he  kill- 
ed twenty-three  of  them  in  less  than  an  hour,  they  did 
not  appear  in  the  least  frightened  by  the  dischar^  of 
his  guns.  In  confinement,  it  is  stated  by  M.  Cuvier  to 
be  remarkably  beautiful  and  gentle ;  fond  of  being  caressed  by  those  it  knows,  and  seldom 
exhibiting  any  malicious  propensity :  when  fully  contented,  it  expresses  satisfiiction  by  a 
peculiar  gentle  grunt,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  syllable  ^au. 

The  IXma  Antelope  was  first  described  by  BufiR>n,  from'  a  skm  brought  home  by  Adanson 
from  Senegal ;  this  so  closely  resembles  the  species  so  named  by  M.  Ruppell,  and  found  by 
him  in  the  deserts  of  Nubia,  that  they  are  probably  one  and  the  same. 
Tlie  Harnessed  Antelope  (Jig.  825.)  is  a  most  beautiful  animal,  first  noticed  by  Adanson 

by  the  native  name  of  Gerib.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  fiiUow 
deer :  the  ground  colour  of  a  bright  bay,  but  marked  with 
stripes  in  various  directions,  and  with  such  regularity  as  to 
give  the  idea  that  a  harness,  of  some  white  material,  was 
9irown  over  its  body.  It  has  been  thought  to  extend  from 
Senegal  to  Cafiraria ;  but  Mr.  Burcheirs  observations  do  not 
confirm  this  idea.  Another  species,  closely  resembling  this, 
is  named  by  Major  Smith  the  Ribbed  Antelope  (A.  phaleraia) : 
it  inhabits  the  barren  plains  above  the  great  falls  of  the  Zaire, 
or  Congo;  where  it  was  first  observed  hy  Professor  Smith. 

The  quadrupeds  of  Guinea  and  Ck>ngo  must  be  far  more 
numerous  in  species  than  what  would  appear  from  our  list,  but 
the  climate  is  too  deadly  to  the  European  constitution  to  per- 
mit the  researches  of  science ;  while  the  notices  given  by  ordinary  travellers  only  lead  to 
error.    These  regions  present,  indeed,  a  singular  reature  in  geographic  zoology,  since  we 

gAA  find  witiun  it  the  least  developed  races  of  mankind,  and 
^^  those  anunals  most  approaching  to  his  conformation.  The 
damp  and  impenetrable  forests  give  shelter  to  innumer- 
able Monkeys;  and  large  Ba£x>ns,  of  the  most  gro- 
tesque but  repulsive  fonns,  are  common  in  this  port  of 
Africa. 

The  Papiou,  or  Common  Baboon  (Jig,  826.),  abun- 
dant on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  is  of  a  yellowish  green, 
verging  more  or  less  to  brown :  the  visage  black,  and 
the  tail  long.  It  varies  in  size  according  to  age :  when 
adult,  it  is  a  most  ferocious  and  disgusting  animal.  From 
the  same  country  comes  the  Mandrill  Baboon  (Sitnia  Maimon  Lin.),  of  an  olive  colour : 
te  chin  has  a  small  yellow  beard,  and  the  cheeks  are  naked,  blue,  and  fiirrowed.   In  the  adult 


825 


ComiBon  Baboon. 
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dmIm,  the  DOM  ffiowi  red,  uid  Um  end  U  •ometiinea  of  »  brigbt  Mulat,  while  the  bnttodn 
■n  or*  bmitifiil  TioleL  H.  Cavier  weU  Temarki  tint  it  ia  impowible  to  conceive  u  uiml 
man  extreordinaif  and  more  hideoiu.  It  veiy  aeulf  ftttuna  the  height  trf'  man,  and  ia  lo^ed 
upon  b;  the  ne^roea  with  great  fear. 

But  the  Chimpanzee,  of  all  the  Ape*  yet  diacoVtaed,  ia  that  which  makes  the  neareet 
approximation  U>  the  human  fenn.  The  most  extravagant  accounts  of  tfaia  animal  are  giTea 
in  the  nairativea  of  the  old  vojagen ;  and  although  its  disttncticii  fVom  the  Orang-Xlhaiig  at 
India  ia  now  eatabliahed,  iti  hist^,  in  other  recpects,  is  atill  ahrouded  in  great  obacuri^. 
It  was  designated  by  Linncua  aa  a  variety  of  the  human  apecieo,  under  the  name  of  Ibmo 
Irortodytet.  The  Chimpaniee  appear*  to  have  an  affinltv,  if  not  identity,  with  the  large 
African  apea  so  often  mentioned  by  travellera,  or  to  the  Barris,  or  great  Wild  Han  of  the 
African  wooda :  but  the  lew  specimens  that  have  yet  reached  Europe  have  been  young.  In 
the  adult  atate  its  size  is  eaid  to  exceed  that  of  the  Orang-Otang,  and  to  exhibit  the  aame 
docility,  submiaaivenesa,  and  gentlenees.  It  appears  confined  to  mtertropical  AfHca,  and  ia 
heard  of  more  especially  in  Ctrngo.  The  Pemique  or  Full-bottom  Monkey  (CoMniM  polyro- 
nuM  Geof.)  appears  more  restricted  to  the  foreata  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Guinea;  it  ia  Uiaa 
named  from  the  neck  being  furnished  with  a  variented  mane  of  long  hair,  fancifully  com- 
pared to  a  fiill-botlom  wig,  but  truly  representing  (he  Lion  in  Ita  own  family. 

Several  of  the  Antelopes  are  very  elegant,  but  we  must  content  ourselvea  with  dmtlj 

noticing  twa 

lie  Bush  Antelope  (j4.  (jrJncuJfrit)  (jb'.  S27.)  ia  called,  I7  the  colooiats  of  Sierra  Leone, 

,^,^         the  Bu£  Goat:  it  ia  of  a  considerable  aize,  and  meaeurea 

five  feet  in  length :  it  ia  found  on  the  buahy  acclivities  <^ 

the  (^n  mountains,  quitting  the  covers  about  sunrise  to 

feed,  when  it  is  shot  by  sportsmen;  the  veniscn  heing 

excellent:  it  is  not  so  fleet  as  other  antelopes 

The  Ducker  Antelope  <^A.  mergeni)  is  remarkable  ix 

ualnoiae, 

D  paire;  its  peculiar  name  originates  from  its  singular 

habit  of  rising  upon  the  htnd  legs  to  look  round,  making 

a  blowing  noise  with  ita  noetrila,  and  then  stooping  and 

flying  under  cover  of  the  vegetatitm,  to  stand  and  rise  up 

BsibABHlopa.  again.     Another  species,  the  Dodger  Antelope  (rf  Majoi: 

ftnitfa,  alao  from  Weatem  Africa,  appears  to  resemble  this  very  much. 

The  Lamantm,  01  Sea  Cow  {Manattu  Mtnrgalennt),  an  amphibious  quadruped  of  great 
dimensions,  occasion&lW  frequents  the  mouth  at  the  Senegal.  It  is  esaentialty  herbivorous, 
and  of  a  mild  and  boflensive  character,  Adaiwon  deacrib^  it  aa  ttill  eight  feet  long,  having 
some  resemblance  to  a  seal :  four  nails  are  at  the  edge  erf*  the  fins,  and  the  tail  ia  horiuKitally 
Oat ;  the  eyes  very  small,  and  the  ears  not  visible.     The  negroes  call  it  Cercou. 

To  enumerate  the  variety  of  Birds  inhabiting  thia  richly-wooded  portion  of  Africa  would 
be  hopeless,  while  a  list  of  all  the  species  wouU  little  interest  the  general  reader:  we  must, 
therefore,  merely  notice  the  nwre  curious  or  the  more  beautiful  species. 

Tbe  Rapacious  Birds  are  few.  It  appears  singular  that  only  one  species  of  Vulture  is  yet 
known  to  mhabit  Western  Africa ;  where  their  services,  in  removing  putrid  animal  matter, 
might  be  aupposed  so  necessary.  This  is  the  Angola  Vulture  of  Latham,  which  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  Vultur  percnopterus  of  Egypt  and  Southern  E^]rope ;  altbou^  Latham  ■ 
name  bas  recently  been  erroneously  applied,  ai  an  English  translation  of  Cuvier'a  Anunal 
Ki^dom,  to  a  totally  different  birtl. 

"ITie  Crowned  Eagle  of  Guinea  (F.  conmatui)  (Jig,  S28,)  is  not  more  than  two  feet  in 
length,  or  one-third  the  size  of  tbe  larger  European  eagles:  it  is  only  occasionally  seen  00 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  crest  over  each  eye,  while  the  legs  are  clothed  with 
featbers  to  the  toes.  The  Senegal  Fishing  Eagle  feeds  almost  entirely  upon  flsh,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Oaprey.  Five  other  falcons,  peculiar  to  thia  country,  have  only  recentiv  been 
noticed ;  a  proof  how  little  we  are  acquainted  with  the  ornithological  riches  of  Western 
Africa.  The  Gray-necked  Shrike  {MalaconotUM  oHvaceiu  Sw.),  the  Barhary  Shrike  (^Mala- 
conoliu  barbarm  Sw.),  and  two  or  three  other  species  of  the  same  group,  equally  conspicu- 
ous for  the  richness  of  their  [Tlumage,  occur  in  Senegal,  and,  probably,  also  in  the  neigh- 
bouring states. 

The  beautifully  coloured  Sunhirds  (_Cmnyrida  Sw.)  are  met  with  in  great  numbers,  sip- 
ping the  nectar  from  the  odoriferous  blossoms.  The  Senegal,  the  Ixmg-tailed,  and  the 
Chalybeate,  are  three  species  of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  not  larger  in  sixe  than  many  of  tbe 
American  humming-birds.  Mere  likewise  are  seen  numerous  flocks  of  golden-coloured 
Orbles  of  difterenl  species.  Migratory  Rollers,  decked  with  the  brightest  tints  of  aiure, 
purple,  and  green,  occur  in  large  flocks;  with  crested  Hoopoes,  and  beautifril  Bee-eaters 
Many  other  tribes,  interesting  both  to  the  common  oheerver  and  to  the  scientific  naturally 
tiiight  be  mentioned.     The  water  birds  are  but  imperfectly  known. 
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m>e  OftUiBaceou  BiidB,  bo  nuioeroua  in  Indk,  and  even  in  Americ*,  ntiiler  the  Mina 
panllelB  oT  latitude,  are  here  very  few.  Some  oT  the  pairtridges,  kxMetjr  mentioned  by 
travellers,  are  profaablr  of  that  parUcuUi  T«ce  called  Sand  Grouse,  feund  only  in  the  hot 
Utitodes  of  the  Old  World  (O.  PterodeaT.Xwiule  the  rest  cumot  be  referred  to  their  true 
speciea.  The  oolj  falliaaceoiu  hirdi  of  any  aiie,  peculiar  to  tn^ucal  Africa,  are  the  Guinea 
Fowl.  Of  theae,  the  moat  cocunoa  apeciea  (JViiatufa  meltagru)  has  lonf;  been  d(K»estic»ted 
in  Borope.  In  a  wild  atate,  theae  bud*  aaociate  in  nnmeroaa  flocks  of  300  or  SOO  each : 
they  chiefly  frequent  muahea  ud  miKiwo^  where  they  aeek  for  wwnu,  maecta,  and  aeeda. 
Duiii^  the  night  they  perch  en  higfi  plMea^  and  an  wtH  known  u  reatleM  ud  clamocon 
biida. 


fbnt  of  the  most  TemartaUe  land  birdi  atill  remab  to  be  noticed ;  namely,  the  Plantain- 
eater  the  Tomacco,  the  Beefeater,  and  the  Loogifaafled  Qoataacker  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Plantain-Eater  (Muaophaga  riolMC*)  (j^.  829.)  according  to  M.  laert,  ita  firat  di»- 
corerw,  ia  found  on  the  pUina  bordering  the  riTen  (f  Aera  in  Guinea,  feeding  principally  on 
the  fhiit  of  the  pUintain.  H.  laert  remarki^  it  ia  so  rery  nre,  that,  with  every  paint,  he 
conld  only  procure  <ne  naeimen.  Two  magnificent  ezamplea,  however,  of  this  most  elegant 
bird  M9  now  before  om.  Tbey  are  u  large  as  ordiMnr-aiied  pigeons,  but  with  the  tail  ranch 
lonfer:  the  whcte  jdonMi^  u  of  a  deep  black,  hwhly  gloaaed  with  bluish  pnrple;  bat  the 
ijniU-ffanthera,  wb^  opened,  are  then  seen  to  be  of  the  aeepeat  and  richeat  lilac,  reflecting 
riolet ;  the  feathen  of  the  bead  are  of  the  mum  cohmr,  and  ao  ahoft  and  soft  aa  to  reaembte 
velret;  the  bill  iaonnge,  mixed  with  red;  iu  aabetance  very  thkk,  and  elevated  in  front 
like  a  helmet  Another  qiecies,  the  varic^ted  Plantain-eater,  ia  alto  found  in  Senegal,  bat 
its  plumage  ii  plain. 

Ttw  Touiacco,  or  Wet>«reat,  of  Senegal,  ia  of  the  nme  natural  ftmily ;  rather  mailer 
in  size,  but  living  eqaall;r  and  eicinaivelv  upon  fruits:  the  wings  are  also  of  a  eriuison  lilae, 
bat  the  rest  of  the  body  b  ^reen.  On  the  head  ii  a  crmpressen  and  erect  crest  of  thin  anl 
ddieate  featbera.     It  liv«a  m  the  deepest  Ibreals,  and  perehes  only  on  the  lofliest  treea. 

The  Beef-eater  {Buphaga  nfrkana  L.)  receivea  its  name  fmoi  its  habit  of  alighting  on 
the  backs  of  cattle,  and  picking  fittn  their  hides  the  trouUeeome  imecta  by  which  they  are 
infested,  climbing  round  their  bodiee,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  creepers  or  woodpecken 


thrush,  and  is  plainly  eokmred :  another  species  is  said  to  inhabit  Abyaainia. 

Tite  Limg-ahafted  Gcataucker  (C.  mttrodiptenu)  (Jf.  830.)  is  peculiar  to  Sierra  Leone. 
It  ■  varied  with  brown,  yellowisb,  and  black,  much  like  the  GnrofMan  species,  yet  it  ia 
VKller ;  its  most  temarlobfe  character  i«  a  very  long  singie  feather,  iMuin^  from  uie  wing 
covera,  meaanring  near  twenty  indiea,  the  rftaft  of  which  ii  only  expanded  mto  a  broad  web 
at  the  end.  We  are  totally  igncnuit  of  the  pocnliar  uae  which  natore  has,  no  doobt,  deaigned 
far  this  extraordinary  appenUge. 

Tb«  riveiB  and  coaata  abound  with  many  firii,  beaatifbl  in  their  coloun  or  nutritious  for 
fooA ;  while  the  awanna  of  alligatora,  aerpenta,  and  other  reptilea,  need  not  be  enumerated. 
Ihny  of  these,  bowevN,  are  not  only  hannlcM,  but  highly  beneficial.  Mr.  Smeathman,  who 
lived  many  years  on  the  AfKcan  ceast  ohservea  that  Ue  snakes  get  into  the  thatcb  of  the 
hooaea  in  pnianit  of  the  mla  and  cockroaches ;  the  fbrmer  being  very  harmleai,  and  the  two 
ktler  deetractive.  llie  patient  negroes,  it  nema,  no  leae  than  the  rational  traveller,  are  not 
without  consolation  amidst  thia  heterogensons  crowd  of  inmatesb    They  fee  with  pleasuco 
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the  spiders  always  upon  the  watch  for  wasps  and  cockroaches ;  the  last  of  which  are  intoleniF 
ble.  The  lizank,  again,  attack  idl  sorts  of  insects;  the  hu-ge  Tarantula,  as  it  is  called,  not 
excepted.  The  lizaiSs  not  unfrequently  fall  a  prey  to  the  fowls,  as  the  rats  do  to  the  snakes. 
The  land-crabs  are  frequently  enclosed  (as  in  the  West  Indies)  in  a  small  yard,  and  fed  with 
vegetables,  upon  which  they  fatten  exceedingly ;  and,  when  stewed,  become  delicious  eating. 
Thus,  as  our  traveller  observes,  either  lizards,  rats,  snakes,  or  land-crabs  occasionally  serve 
as  delicious  repasts  to  the  improvident  inhabitants,  who  thus  **  thrive  under  evil'' 

The  Insects  are  innumerable,  but  we  must  refer  the  scientific  reader  to  the  third  volume 
of  Drury*s  Ulustratiims,  which  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  Western  African  insects  dis- 
covered by  Smeathman.  We  shall,  however,  repeat  the  more  general  observations  of  this 
truly  scientific  observer,  more  particularly  as  they  are  highly  interesting,  and  appoir  to  be 
very  little  known.  The  whole  of  tropical  Africa,  says  Mr.  Smeathman,  is  one  immense 
forest,  except  where  the  sandy  plains  are  too  unsettled  to  afford  a  proper  footing  for  vege- 
tation. Whenever  a  plantation  is  to  be  made,  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  burned,  to  fertilise 
the  ground :  the  people  never  sow  two  years  together  on  the  same  spot ;  but  suffer  the  trees 
to  grow  again,  for  two  or  three  years,  by  way  of  fiillow,  before  they  attempt  to  get  another 
crop.  It  is  these  spots,  called  recent  plantations,  which  afibrd  an  amazing  variety  of  insects ; 
in  the  second  and  third  year,  they  become  impassable  to  human  feet 

There  are  a  variety  of  edible  insects,  which,  Mr.  Smeathman  affirms,  supplv  a  wholesome, 
if  not  a  delicious  food.  The  larve  or  caterpillars  of  all  the  beetles  that  feed  upon  decayed 
wood  are  rich  and  delicate  eating,  so  that  every  forest  aflbrds  the  traveller  plenty  of  whole- 
some nourishment,  did  he  know  where  to  search  for  it  Of  this  kind  are  the  Termites,  or 
white  ants,  subsequently  described ;  and  even  the  locusts  in  general  are  not  only  wholesome, 
but  ijalatable  to  many.  The  children  in  Africa,  at  the  proper  season,  are  busily  employed  in 
digging  out  of  the  ground  the  females  of  a  particular  sort  of  cricket,  which  are  then  full  of 
eggs,  and  so  enclosed  in  a  bag,  as  to  resemUe  part  of  the  roe  of  a  large  fish :  these,  when 
roasted,  are  deemed  very  delicate  food. 

The  number  of  Locusts  and  Cicadas  is  everjrwhere  striking ;  but  in  the  sandy  plains 
thinly  covered  with  gnsB  their  numbers  are  immensely  greater ;  their  chirping  is  intolerable; 
and  they  are  seen  of  various  kinds,  sizes,  and  colours,  skipping  or  flitting  about  in  all  direc- 
tions at  every  step  of  the  traveller. 

The  myriads  of  Ants,  which  swarm  in  tropical  Afirica,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  never  visited  hot  climates.  They  are  of  numerous  species,  but  all  seem  intent  on 
removing  fiY>m  the  &ce  of  the  earth  every  animal  or  vegetable  substance  no  longer  necessary 
or  usefiiL  Like  the  destroying  angel,  they  walk  steadOy  forward  in  the  line  onlained  them, 
and  spare  neither  magnitude  nor  l^uty,  neither  the  living  nor  the  dead.  On^  species,  which 
seems  at  times  to  have  no  fixed  habitation,  ranges  about  in  vast  armies :  being  armed  with 
very  strong  jaws,  they  attack  whatever  animal  impedes  their  progress,  and  there  is  no  escape 
but  by  immediate  flight,  or  instant  retreat  to  the  water.  The  inhabitants  of  the  negro  vil- 
lages, as  Mr.  Smeathman  has  himself  witnessed,  are  frequently  obliged  to  abandon  their 
dwellings,  taking  with  them  their  children,  &c.,  and  wait  until  the  ants  have  passed.  So 
numerous  are  these  hosts,  that  a  deer,  hog,  &c.  being  killed,  and  left  on  the  ground,  in  one 
night  will  have  the  flesh  entirely  cleaned  from  the  bones,  and  made  a  complete  skeleton. 
There  are  near  twenty  other  species  in  Western  Africa,  of  different  sizes  and  colours,  each 
possessing  peculiar  habits.  Some  attack  the  collections  of  the  botanist,  and,  in  spite  of 
weights  laid  upon  his  books  of  drying  plants,  get  in,  cut  the  leaves  and  flowers  to  pieces, 
and  carry  them  away.  Others  attack  all  sorts  of  victuals.  Mr.  Smeathman  has  haid  four 
large  sugar-dishes  emptied  in  one  night,  when  the  least  opening  was  left ;  some  assail  the 
fiideboan^  and  cover  every  glass  that  has  had  wine  or  punch  lefl  in  it ;  nay,  innumerable 
multitudes  frequently  even  ascend  the  table,  and  drown  themselves  in  the  very  bowls  and 
vessels  before  you.  (Pref,  to  Drury*M  Insects,  vol.  iii.) 
The  Termites,  or  White  Ants  (Jig,  831.),  constitute  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the 

natural  history  of  Western  Africa.  We  are  entirely  indebted  to 
Mr.  Smeathman  for  a  knowledge  of  their  wonderful  economy ;  an 
economy,  indeed,  which  nearly  exceeds  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
the  bee,  the  ant,  or  the  beaver.  They  build  pyramidal  or  conical 
Etructures  (Ji^.  8S2.),  divided  into  appropriate  apartments,  maga- 
zines for  provisions,  arched  chambers,  and  galleries  of  communi- 
cation. These  are  so  firmly  cemented  that  they  easily  bear  the 
weight  of  three  or  four  men ;  and,  on  the  plains  of  Senegal,  appear 
like  the  villages  of  the  natives.  The  destruction  they  effect  is 
wonderfully  rapid :  they  destroy  food,  furniture,  books,  clothes,  and 
timber  of  whatever  magnitude,  leaving  merely  a  thin  surface ;  and 
in  a  few  hours  a  large  beam  will  be  eaten  to  a  mere  shell  not  thicker  than  writing-paper. 
On  emerging  from  Uie  egg,  the  insect  is  in  its  larva  state,  furnished  with  a  great  hard  head 
and  strong  toothed  jaws,  but  is  destitute  of  eyes.  These  are  the  labourers  who,  although 
not  more  Uian  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  (a),  build  these  edifices,  procure  provisions  for  the 
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community,  and  take  charge  of  the  eggs.    On  changing  to  the  papa  state,  they  become 
larger  and  more  powerfiil  (fi) :  the  head  is  nearly  as  big  as  the  body,  while  the  jawrs  project 

beyond  the  head ;  they  are  very  sharp,  but  without  teeth. 
They  now  become  soldiers,  and  assume  higher  duties ; 
never  working  themselves,  but  superintending  the  la- 
bourers ;  they  act  also  as  guards  to  defend  the  common 
habitation  from  intrusion  or  violence.  When  a  breach 
is  made  in  the  dwelling,  they  rush  forward  and  defend 
the  entrance  with  great  ferocity;  frequently  beating 
their  jaws  against  3ie  walls  as  a  signal  to  the  other 
guards,  or  as  encouragement  to  the  lah>urers;  they  then 
retire,  and  are  succe^ed  by  the.  labourers,  each  with  a 
burden  of  tempered  mortar  in  his  mouth,  and  who  dili- 
gently set  about  and  repair  the  injury.  One  soldier  ap- 
pears to  attend  every  600  or  600  labourers  when  build- 
ing a  wall ;  he  takes  no  active  part  himself,  but  frequently  makes  the  noise  above  mentioned, 
which  is  constantly  answered  by  a  loud  hiss  from  all  the  attendants,  who,  at  this  signal, 
evidently  redouble  their  diligence.  The  next  change  brings  the  pupie,  or  soldiers,  to  their 
perfect  state  as  male  and  female  winged  insects.  They  then  immerge  into  the  air  either 
during  the  night,  or  on  a  damp  and  cloudy  day :  in  a  few  hours,  however,  the  solar  heat 
causes  the  wings  to  wither  and  become  dry ;  the  insects  then  fall  to  the  ground,  and. are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  hosts  of  birds,  lizards,  and  even  by  the  negroes  themselves,  who  roast 
and  eat  them.  The  few  which  survive  this  general  destruction  are  collected  by  the  labourers 
and  soldiers,  who  enclose  them,  by  pairs,  in  apartments  made  of  clay,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  so  narrow  that  they  cannot  migrate ;  but  where  they  are  diligently  fed  and  attended  by 
the  laboorers,  whose  bodies  are  small  enough  to  admit  an  easy  entrance.  Afler  impregnation, 
the  abdomen  of  the  female  extends  to  an  enonnous  size,  exceeding  the  rest  of  her  body 
nearly  2000  times ;  in  which  state  it  is  filled  virith  an  immense  number  of  eggs,  protruded  to 
the  amount  of  about  8000  in  24  hours.  These  are  instantly  taken  away  by  the  labourers, 
and  conveyed  to  separate  chambers ;  where,  afler  they  are  hatched,  the  young  are  attended 
and  provided  for  till  they  are  able  to  shift  fbr  themselves,  and  take  their  share  in  the  labours 
of  the  community.  {Stneatkman,  Phil.  Traiu.,  vol.  Ixxi.)  Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  insects  in  creation :  an  insect,  insignificant  in  its  size,  almost  deformed 
in  its  ^ape,  and  contemptible  in  appearance ;  one,  also,  to  whom  Providence  has  denied  the 
power  of  sight  Yet  this  little  creature  evinces  more  wisdom,  prudence,  skill,  courage,  and 
Ibresi^ht,  than  those  savage  races  of  mankind  who  tread  him  in  the  dust  Truly  may  we 
exclaun,  O  God !  wonderful  are  thy  works ;  thy  ways  are  past  finding  out ! 

Other  species  of  Termites  build  their  nests  on  trees  of  an 
oval  form,  while  that  of  another  (T.  arda)  is  cylindrical,  two 
or  three  feet  high,  terminated  l^  a  round  vaulted  dome,  and 
surrounded  by  a  prominent  terrace. 

On  the  Mollusca  and  Shell-fish,  Adanson  is  the  only  author 
worth  consulting.  The  Voluta  cymbium  and  scepha,  two  large 
volute  shells,  the  animals  of  which  are  carnivorous,  appear  to 
be  in  profusion  towards  Senegal.  Cones,  olives,  and  various 
other  predacious  races,  are  no  less  common;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Cyprca  moneta,  or  money  cowry  (^fig»  833.),  passes 
current  among  the  negro  tribes  as  coin,  of  a  very  low  value. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  and  Political  Oeograpny. 

Western  Afirica  cannot  be  considered  as  a  region  within  the  domain  of  history.  Whether 
it  was  known  to  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  and  whether  their  navigators  ever  passed 
the  shores  of  the  desert,  is  a  question  which  the  few  though  curious  documents  extant,  will 
scarcely  ever  perhaps  enable  us  with  certainty  to  solve.  The  Arabian  geographers  appear 
to  have  had  only  a  va^e  and  coniectural  idea  cf  this' region.  The  coast  was  entirely 
unknown  to  Europe  dunng  the  middle  ages ;  and  until  the  Portuguese,  under  Prince  Henry, 
began  their  career  of  discovery,  in  1432,  it  was  thought  a  mighty  achievement  to  pass  Cape 
Bojador ;  but,  that  obstacle  bemg  overcome,  the  shores  of  the  desert,  however  uninviting, 
were  rapidly  traced,  and  in  1441  a  settlement  was  formed  on  the  island  of  Arguin.  Succe»- 
flive  navigators  discovered  the  Senegal,  the  Crambia,  the  Gold  Coast,  Benin ;  and,  in  1484, 
Diego  Cam  sailed  up  the  river  of  Congo.  Of  all  this  vast  extent  of  coast,  possession  was 
taken,  according  to  the  usual  European  pretension,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 
Settlements  were  formed  at  all  the  leading  points,  embassies  sent  into  the  interior,  and  great 
exertions  made  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  Catholic  religion.  Portugal,  however,  in  the 
decline  of  her  power,  lost  all  these  territories,  and  retains  only  some  possessions  on  the  most 
southerly  part  of  the  coast  In  1643,  the  Dutch  drove  her  from  El  Mina,  and  about  the  same 
time  frcMtn  all  her  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast,  of  which  that  people  now  claimed  the  sola 
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dominion.  From  thifl  pretensbn  they  were  forced  to  recede  by  the  riainff  naval  power  of 
the  En^^lieh,  who,  in  1661,  took  from  them  Cape  CouA  Castle,  and,  having  formed  an  African 
company,  built  a  number  efforts  upon  the  coast,  with  a  view  to  the  trade  in  slaves  and  gfold. 
The  English,  about  the  same  time,  formed  settlements  at  the  UKMith  of  the  Gambia,  while 
the  French  established  the  principal  seat  of  their  African  power  at  St  Louis,  on  the  SenegaL 
Both  these  last  settlements  were  founded  on  the  belief  then  prevalent  in  Europe,  that  these 
rivers  were  the  embouchures  of  the  Niger,  by  which  a  communication  might  be  opened  with 
the  inmost  regions  of  Africa.  Spirited  attempts  were  made  by  the  two  nations,  and  particu- 
larly the  French,  to  carry  this  navigation  into  effect ;  but  various  obstacles  arrested  their 
progress.  Park's  journey  finally  proved  the  limited  extent  of  the  two  rivers,  and  ascertained 
the  Niger  to  be  a  distinct  stream,  flowing  easterly.  The  expedition  of  Lander,  which  has 
shown  the  Niger  to  ftll  by  a  succession  of  estuaries  into  the  Uulf  of  Benin,  promises  to  give 
a  new  importance  to  Western  Africa,  as  the  quarter  whence  barks  may  penetrate  into  the 
most  interior  regions  of  the  continent  AUowmg  for  some  vicissitudes,  originating  in  their 
wars  with  each  other,  the  two  nations  have  continued  to  occupy  these  several  points^  Among 
the  numerous  native  states,  also,  a  continual  fermentation  prevailed ;  and  little  barbarous 
thrones  were  altematelv  raised  and  subverted ;  but  these  can  rank  only  as  local  changes,  not 
afiecting  the  general  character  of  the  region. 

Sbct.  IV. — Productive  Indu$try, 

In  the  arts  which  minister  to  subsistence  and  wealth,  all  the  nations  along  this  coast  have 
made  some  progress.  They  are  decidedly  advanced  beyond  the  hunting  and  even  the  pas- 
toral state,  and  derive  their  chief  support  frx)m  a  certain  species  of  agriculture.  The  whole 
coast  being  situated  between  the  tropics,  and  generally  well  watered,  is,  in  most  cases, 
capable  of  yielding  an  abundance  of  all  the  richest  treasures  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  products  are  maize,  millet,  some  rice,  to  which  are  added  yams  and  potatoes,  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton.  All  the  objects  of  culture  which  enrich  the  West  India  islands  might  be 
raised  here  with  advantage.  There  are  some  spices,  particularly  that  called  Guinea  pepper, 
but  none  of  them  possess  the  high  and  delicate  flavour  which  distinguishes  those  produced 
in  the  Eastern  seas  and  islands. 

These  natural  advantages  are  improved  by  agriculture  only  in  a  very  limited  degree.  In 
general,  the  great  mass  of  the  negro  territory  consists  of  an  immense  and  impenetrable 
forest  Unless  in  a  very  few  spots,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  property  in  land,  but  an  ample 
portion  lies  waste  for  any  one  to  clear  and  cultivate  who  chooses,  and  can  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  the  king  or  head  of  the  village.  In  general,  only  a  certain  extent  round  each 
village  or  town  is  cleared  of  wood  and  brought  under  tillage.  Farming  does  not  constitute 
any  distinct  profession,  nor  are  domestic  animals  employed  to  aid  the  hdwur  of  man.  For  a 
few  days  only  at  seedtime  or  harvest,  the  people  of  a  whole  village  assemble  as  to  a  festival, 
the  king  at  their  head,  and  issue  forth  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments.  Each  man 
carries  a  hoe,  or  little  spade,  with  which  he  scratches  rather  than  digs  the  ground,  when  just 
moistened  by  the  rains ;  and  in  this  happy  climate  it  is  fit  to  receive  the  seed  after  such 
superficial  culture.  The  ground  belon^in^  to  the  king  or  the  public  is  first  w<N'ked ;  and 
then  successively  the  fields  of  difiierent  mdividuals.  The  palm  tree,  a  spontaneous  produc- 
tion, fields  a  juice  or  wine,  which  has  an  intoxicating  quality,  and  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  of  the  natives ;  and  its  oil  is  now  the  chief  staple  iS  African  commerce. 

Manufacturing  industry  seems  to  rank  still  lower.  Cotton  is,  indeed,  formed  into  those 
loose  robes  which  are  generally  worn ;  but  it  is  mostly  of  a  coarse  febric,  and  made  by  the 
females  of  each  family  for  domestic  consumption.  Fine  cotton  cloth  is  indeed  made  in 
Africa,  but  only  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  The  smith  exercises  his  trade 
with  considerable  dexterity,  and  is  an  important  personage  as  furnishing  arms  to  a  warlike 
people ;  yet  he  has  not  acquired  the  skill  requisite  to  fabricate  a  gun.  The  gold,  however, 
which  is  brought  from  the  interior  is  worked  into  ornaments  which  excite  the  admiration  even 
of  Europeans.  Mats  are  woven  with  considerable  neatness  and  skill,  being  the  staple  articles 
of  furniture,  used  for  sitting  and  sleeping  upon,  and  also  as  partitions  to  the  houses.  Moore 
even  saw  them  pass  as  money. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  by  the  negroes  with  great  activity,  and  supplies,  indeed,  almost  the 
whole  of  their  animal  food.  The  most  delicate  species  are  the  Dorado,  called  by  the  Elnglish, 
Dolphins,  and  by  the  Dutch,  gold-fish.  The  Albicore  is  a  fish  of  extraordinary  magnitude, 
often  five  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  body ;  but  the  flesh  is  not  agreeable.  They  have 
also  cod,  pilchard,  sole,  mackerel,  and  other  European  species.  They  go  out  to  fish  in 
canoes  sometimes  forty  feet  long,  cut  out  from  the  trunks  of  their  enormous  trees,  and 
holding  firom  twelve  to  eighteen  men.  From  600  to  800  canoes  will  issue  of  a  morning 
fh>m  one  of  their  large  towns,  row  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  leagues,  and  continue  fish- 
ing till  noon.  They  practise  also  most  of  the  known  modes  of  catching  fidi ;  with  stake- 
nets,  with  lights  during  the  night,  by  which  the  fish  are  attracted,  and  then  either  pierced 
with  spears,  or  taken  up  in  baskets.    In  their  habits,  the  people  on  the  sea-coast  are  almost 
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ftmphibions.  They  have  no  modes,  however,  of  salting  the  fish,  which  serve  only  for  imme- 
diate consamption,  and  cannot  be  made  an  article  of  export 

Commerce  is  not  actively  pursued  by  the  natives  of  the  African  coast.  Their  canoes 
are  obviously  unfit  for  maritime  traffic  on  any  extensive  scale,  nor  do  they  send  often  or  far 
into  the  interior  such  immense  caravans  as  traverse  the  whole  of  Central  A^ica.  In 
general,  the  natives  are  content  to  deal  with  European  vessels,  and  with  merchants  from 
5ie  interior.  The  Barbary  caravans  seldom  arrive  on  the  Gold  Coast  or  other  parts  of  Guinea 
Proper ;  but  they  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  rivers  of  Benin.  From  the  mouths  of  the 
Gambia  and  Senegal,  coflles,  or  kafilas,  are  occasionally  sent  up  to  some  distance  inland  for 
gold  and  slaves. 

The  slave  trade,  unfortunately,  has  ever  been  the  grand  staple  of  the  intercourse  with 
Europe,  if  trade  it  can  be  called,  which  is  founded  on  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  consists  in  a  uniform  series  of  acts  of  violence.  Sometimes  the  chiefs  may  make  their 
captives  taken  in  war  subservient  to  this  nefarious  traffic ;  but,  in  general,  its  victims  are 
the  product  of  expeditions  undertaken  for  that  express  purpose,  wiUiout  even  the  slightest 
pretence  of  right  The  king,  who  wishes  to  replenish  his  treasury  by  the  sale  of  slaves, 
fixes  upon  some  village  either  in  his  own  or  a  neighbouring  territory,  surrounds  it  in  the 
night,  sets  fire  to  it;  and  the  wretched  inhabitants,  in  attempting  to  escape,  are  seized, 
aiS  hurried  on  board  a  European  vessel.  Slavery  is  made  also  a  punishment  for  offences ; 
bat  this  is  productive  of  various  disorders ;  for  not  only  is  the  judge  strongly  biassed  against 
the  criminal,  of  whose  condemnation  he  is  to  reap  the  benefit,  but  it  has  even  become  a 
trade  to  entrap  men  into  crimes,  in  order  to  acquire  the  advantage  of  selling  them. 
Althou^  the  trade  has  been  made  illegal  to  the  north  of  the  line,  and  all  vessels  engaged 
in  it  on  the  coasts  so  situated  are  liable  to  be  seized,  yet  it  is  still  carried  on  at  di&rent 
points  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  side  of  the  continent  to  a  great  extent ;  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  not  less  that  100,000  victims  are  thus  annually  carried  into  slavery  in 
the  European  colonies  and  American  states. 

Although  the  slave  traffic  has  unhappily  been  long  the  staple  of  West  African  trade, 
there  are  articles  of  ccmmerce  which  it  has  always  produced,  and  the  exportation  of  which 
might  be  considerably  extended ;  of  these  the  most  important  is  gold,  brought  down  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  from  Bambouk,  Manding,  and  the  other  mountain  districts  at  the 
head  of  those  rivers.  But  the  most  ample  store  is  found  in  that  part  of  Guinea  which,  from 
this  product,  is  called  the  Gold  Coast  The  greater  part  is  brought  from  some  distance  in 
the  interior,  and  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountains.  No  account  is  taken  of  the 
importation  of  this  article ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  estimated  by 
Wadstrom  at  from  200,000/.  to  300,000/.  in  value.  That  of  ivory,  or  elephants'  teeth,  also 
fiom  the  interior,  is  from  10,000/.  to  15,000/.  The  gums  are  important  articles,  particularly 
gum  Senegal,  drawn  from  vast  forests  of  acacia,  which  grow  in  the  half  desert  tracts  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Senegal.  Teak  wood  is  an  important  commodity,  to  which  is  added 
several  kinds  of  ornamental  and  dye  woods,  particularly  that  called  red  or  cam  wood.  But 
of  late  years,  palm  oil,  from  its  use  in  manufactures,  and  the  abundance  with  which  it  is 
supplied,  has  acquired  an  importance  greatly  surpassing  that  of  any  other  article.  Sugar, 
cotton,  and  other  grand  tropical  staples  have  never  been  raised  for  more  than  native  use ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  complete  change  must  take  place  in  the  habits  of  the  people, 
before  they  will  cultivate  them  to  any  extent  which  can  produce  an  exportable  surplus. 

Anx>n^  the  articles  received  by  the  negroes  in  return,  cotton  goods  are  the  most  exten- 
sive. Till  of  late,  those  of  India  were  greatly  preferred;  but  British  manufiictures  of  this 
class  are  now  so  much  improved,  or,  at  leasts  made  so  cheap,  that  they  have  almost  driven 
out  their  Eastern  rival&  The  export  of  woollen  goods  is  also  very  considerable.  Brass,  iron, 
and  steel,  are  in  considerable  demand.    Guns,  gunpowder,  brandy,  and  rum,  were  largely 

Siven  in  exchan^  for  slaves ;  and  fbr  the  two  former  there  still  exists  a  great  and  effective 
emand.    Cownes,  from  the  Malabar  coast,  are  largely  introduced  to  form  the  medium  of 
circulation  through  all  the  negro  countries. 

Sect.  Y.-^CivU  and  Social  State. 

Of  the  population  of  a  territory,  of  which  the  interior  is  so  little  known,  and  has  such 
vague  limits,  it  is  difficult  to  form  even  an  approximated  estimate.  In  the  Supplement  to 
the  Eneyclopadia  Britanniea,  reasons  are  given,  founded  partly  upon  actual  enumeration, 
for  supposing  that  the  density  may  be  about  twenty-six  to  the  square  mile.  If^  then,  we 
estimate  the  length  of  coast  at  4000  miles,  and  assume  an  average  breadth  of  300,  this  will 
give  14200,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  31,000,000.  Yet  after  all,  considering  that 
there  are  desolate  tracts  of  very  great  extent,  this  number  may  be  beyond  the  truth,  and, 
perhaps,  at  a  rude  guess,  we  may  fix  the  population  of  this  great  tract  of  tropical  Afirica  at 
about  20,000,000. 

In  this  region  human  nature  cannot  be  said  to  appear  under  a  dignified  form.  Even  the 
externa]  aspect  of  the  negro  is,  in  our  eyes  especially,  mean,  coarse,  and  ugly.  The  deep 
black  of  his  complexion  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  connected  with  the  barbarism  of 
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his  habits,  though  it  appears  to  us  sofficiently  accounted  for  by  the  lotiff-continued  action  of 
the  intense  solar  beat  But  the  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  woolly  hair,  and  the  line  of  the  face 
sloping  backwards,  are  at  variance  with  every  idea  of  beauty,  and  suggest  very  little  of  the 
exercise  of  intellectual  energy. 

The  character  of  the  negroes,  of  course,  varies  extremely,  according  to  the  variety  of 
situation  and  government,  among  such  a  multitude  of  little  communities.  In  general,  they 
have  made  little  progress  in  that  which  constitutes  improved  and  civilised  life.  They  are 
strangers  to  literature,  the  ornamental  arts,  and  refined  luxuries.  Yet,  whenever  adequate 
objects  are  presented,  they  display  energies  sufficient  to  refute  the  cruel  theories  which 
would  represent  them  as  a  degraded  race,  incapable  of  reaching  any  high  degree  of  mental 
culture.  In  governments  of  a  popular  character,  they  display  an  eloquence,  address,  and 
activity  surpassed  by  few  of  the  most  civilised  nations.  Even  m  their  absolute  monarchies, 
we  discover  a  regular  subordination,  polished  manners,  and  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  which, 
among  a  people  destitute  of  arts  and  letters,  cannot  but  appear  surprising.  There  is  no 
room  whatever  to  doubt  that,  placed  in  favourable  circumstances,  the  negro  would  attain 
to  as  high  a  degree  of  civilisation,  as  the  men  of  any  other  race.  Ferocity  in  war  is  a 
universal  feature  of  savage  character ;  and  in  some  of  the  sable  nations  it  is  carried  to  an 
extraordinary  pitch.  In  his  domestic  character,  the  negro  presents  much  that  is  amiable 
and  pleasing;  he  is  cheerful,  gay,  hospitable,  and  kind-hearted.  The  negroes  appear 
to  great  advantage  compared  with  the  Moors,  who,  from  the  north,  have  over-run  so  great 
a  part  of  Africa,  and  to  whose  glocHny  and  austere  bigotry,  the  black  natives  are  entirely 
strangers. 

Of  religion,  as  embracing  the  belief  in  a  supremely  wise  and  good  ruler  of  the  universe, 
and  in  a  fiiture  state  of  moral  retribution,  the  negroes  have  very  obscure  conceptions; 
while  almost  every  superstition  which  can  degrade  the  human  mind  reigns  in  full  sway. 
To  express  generally  what  is  sacred,  what  is  forbidden,  what  is  endowed  with  supernatural 
powers,  either  beneficent  or  malignant,  they  employ  the  term  fetiche.  Every  thing  which 
strikes  the  fancy  of  a  negro  is  made  his  fetiche.  The  grand  or  national  fetiches  are  rocks, 
hills,  or  trees  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty.  But  there  are  fantastic  objects  of  veneration, 
which  each  individual  adopts,  and  carries  about  with  him.  Such  are,  a  piece  of  ornamented 
wood ;  the  teeth  of  a  dog,  tiger,  or  elephant,  a  goat*s  head,  a  fish  bone,  or  the  end  of  a 
ram^s  horn.  Some  merely  carry  branches  of  trees,  or  a  bunch  of  cords  made  of  bark.  They 
set  up  these  fetiches  in  the  houses,  the  fields,  or  the  centre  of  the  villages ;  erect  altars  to 
them,  and  place  before  them  dishes  of  rice,  maize,  and  fruits.  The  framing  of  these  fim- 
tastic  objects  of  African  worship,  and  the  selling  them  at  an  enormous  price,  forms  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  African  priesthood.  All  the  good  fortune  of  the  negroes  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  favour  of  tne  fetiche,  and  every  evil  to  proceed  from  offence  taken  by  it. 
Every  man  fixes  upon  some  act  of  self^enial,  something  from  which  he  is  to  abstain,  in 
honour  of  his  fetiche ;  and  the  engagement  thus  contracted,  he  will,  in  many  cases,  die 
sooner  than  violate.  This  superstition  is  often  employed  as  an  instrument  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, which  are  so  conducted  as  to  involve  an  appeal  to  superior  powers,  who  it  is 
expected  will  directly  interpose  to  discover  the  truth  and  punish  falsehooa.  If  a  negro  eats 
a  crust  of  bread,  tastes  a  drop  of  liquor,  or  throws  sand  upon  his  head,  wishing  at  the  same 
time  that  the  fetiche  may  kill  him  on  the  spot  if  he  tells  a  falsehood,  more  reliance  may 
be  placed  on  his  words,  than  on  those  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  rational  men  taken  before 
our  courts.  It  frequently  happens,  that  when  tests  are  propounded,  the  most  hardened  crimi- 
nal at  once  confesses  himself  guilty,  rather  than  encounter  the  terrible  alternative  of 
denying  his  guilt  In  the  case  of  any  solemn  engagement,  the  person  taking  it  is  presented 
with  his  "  swearing  liquor,"  which  he  drinks  under  the  dread  of  the  most  awful  penalties 
if  he  violates  the  accompanying  promise.  The  peo^^le  cherish  the  general  belief  of  a  future 
state,  little  connected,  however,  with  any  idea  of  moral  retribution.  The  question  is,  whether 
they  have  faithfully  observed  the  promises  made  to  the  fetiche,  and  forborne  every  thing  by 
which  he  could  be  offended.  According  to  their  ideas,  the  future  world  will  be  a  counterpart 
of  this ;  will  present  Uie  same  objects  to  the  senses,  the  same  enjoyments,  and  the  same  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  in  society.  Upon  this  belief  are  founded  proceedings  not  only  absurd,  but 
of  the  most  violent  and  atrocious  description.  A  profusion  of  wealth  is  buried  in  the  grave 
of  the  deceased,  who  is  supposed  to  carry  it  into  the  other  world ;  and  human  victims  are 
sacrificed  often  in  whole  hecatombs,  under  the  delusion  that  they  will  attend  as  his  guards 
and  ministers  in  the  future  mansion.  This  savage  superstition  prevails  to  a  peculiar  extent 
in  those  great  interior  monarchies,  which  in  other  respects  are  more  civilised  than  the  rest 
of  Western  Africa. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  a  region  tolerably  peopled,  where  any  progress  at  all  has  been 
made  in  the  arts,  which  is  so  completely  illiterate  as  Negro  Africa.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  it  has  neither  books,  autliors,  nor  learned  men.  In  no  part  of  this  extended  region  is 
there  an  alphabet,  or  a  hieroglyphic,  or  even  a  picture  or  symbol  of  any  description.  All 
those  refined  processes,  by  which  the  ideas  of  one  mind  are  made  to  pass  into  those  of  an- 
other, are  entirely  unknown.    The  facility  of  subsistence,  and  the  absence  of  circumstances 
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tending  to  mam  the  intellectaal  energies,  uedoabtlen  the  caoMs  of  thk  nngnbr  deficiency ; 
far,  IS  already  observed,  there  cm  be  do  groaud  to  presume  inj  origiDil  want  in  the  capacity 
of  the  uegra  Theii  powers  of  orati^,  and  their  skill  in  politics  and  war,  indicate  laJenta 
which,  under  proper  impulse,  would  lead  to  excellence  in  literary  composition.  In  the  more 
improved  nations,  there  has  been  tbund  to  exist  an  oral  literature,  traditionary  songa  and 
poems,  the  recitatioo  of  which  is  jisleoed  to  with  delight 

The  univerail  amusements  of  the  negro,  above  those  of  mere  eensatioa,  are  dancins  and 
music  The  Ibrmer  is  invariably  perfbimed  in  the  open  air.  As  soui  as  the  sun  deauinea, 
and  its  intense  heat  abates,  there  is  dancing  &om  one  end  cf  Africa  to  the  other.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  yeaia  ago,  Uatmo  and  his  c^nnpanions  were  sur]»ised,  immediately  after  sunset, 
to  see  lights  glittering  along  the  shore,  and  to  hear  oo  every  side  the  sound  of  mosical 
instnimcnls.  The  posion,  iMwever,  with  which  this  amusement  b  pursued,  has  not  led  to 
any  refinement  in  the  art  Tbeir  performance  consists  chiefly  of  violent  aod  grotesque 
moveipents ;  leaping,  stamping  on  the  ground,  bowing  their  heads,  aod  snapping  their  fingers. 
In  their  music,  also,  ncnse  appean  the  chief  if  Dot  the  sole  object  TJieir  drums  and  tbeir 
trumpets,  rff  rather  horns,  produce  a  horrid  dissonance,  against  which,  according  to  sofne 
travellers,  a  whole  bole  of  cotton  would  be  required  to  stop  the  ears.  Others  re|K«eent  it 
as  more  tolerable;  and  add,  that  the  negroes  have  also  a  kind  of  Castanet,  a  flute,  musical 
longs,  and  a  sort  of  cittern ;  and  the  peifonners,  gaily  and  even  fintastically  attired,  atlnct 
to  themaelves  the  admiratioa  of  the  multitude  (Jtg.  834.). 


Polygamy,  throughout  all  tropical  A&ica,  has  no  limit  bat  that  (rf*  the  ability  to  maintam 
a  considerable  number  of  wives.  By  the  great  it  is  pnuftised  to  the  utmost  extent  that  their 
circumstances  can  admit  To  have  numerous  wives  and  children  is  considered  a  matter  of 
flatc,  and  is  always  made  their  first  boast  It  forma  even  a  source  of  wealth;  for,  except 
the  pHincipal  wife,  who  is  mistress  of  the  household,  and  the  sacred  wile,  who  is  consecrated 
to  the  fetiche,  all  are  made  to  work  hard,  both  in  tilling  the  fields,  and  in  manufiu^turing  mats 
and  cloths.  Even  the  principal  wife  often  urges  her  husband  to  take  fresh  mates,  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  impMtance  of  the  establishment  over  which  she  presides ;  it  is  ahn  cus- 
tomary hi  make  her  a  handsome  present  on  the  occasion.  In  the  towns  on  the  coast  the 
piore  wealthy  take  usually  fltim  three  to  twenty  wives,  whQe  the  kin^  raise  the  number  to 
ei^ty  or  a  hundred;  but  in  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  and  other  despotic  interior  kingdoms,  the 
privilege  knows  no  bounds,  and  the  number  is  often  carried  to  several  thousands.  It  ia 
swelled,  not  (Hily  by  captives  taken  in  war,  but  bv  the  selection  which  the  king  bos  a  right 
to  make  of  the  birest  and  moat  accomplished  females  within  the  circuit  of  bis  own  dominjons. 
A  great  part  ^  the  nation  are  thus  reduced  to  celibacy,  and  very  dissolute  habits  prevail. 
Id  many  of  the  towns  aa  the  Gold  Coast,  a  body  of  courtesans  are  maintained  by  the  state, 
and  are  considered  as  public  servants.  Not  a  few  even  of  the  wealthy  are  willing  to  derive 
a  profit  from  the  irregular  conduct  of  their  secondary  wives.  Notwithstanding  the  over- 
grown families  of  some  of  the  great  such  habits  cannot  fail  to  keep  down  the  amount  at 
popnlation,  and,  by  causing  a  neglect  of  education,  to  lower  the  intellectual  standard  i^  the 

In  architecture,  and  even  in  masonry,  the  negro  nations  rank  very  low.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  all  native  Africa,  a  house  built  of  stone ;  wood,  earth,  lesves,  and  gmss,  are  the 
only  materials.  One  traveller  compares  tbeir  villages  lo  groups  of  dog-kennejs  rather  than 
el  houses.  The  trunks  of  four  large  trees  ore  driven  into  the  ground,  and  connected  by 
poles ;  this  framework  is  then  covered  with  earth  or  clay.  The  roof  is  formed  by  a  number 
of  branches  meeting  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  leaves  or  grass.  The  doors  not  beinR 
above  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  enterer  creeps  rather  than  walks  in,  and  he  caoDOt  stand 
Dprigfat  unless  in  the  part  of  the  roof  which  is  letl  hollow  like  a  pent-house.  The  floor 
being  raised  about  three  feet  ftata  the  ground  to  avoid  the  damp,  and  the  apartment  being 
open  in  troat  for  the  admission  of  air,  the  dwelling  resembles  a  good  deal  a  mountebank's 
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staffe  in  Europe.  The  hcmaes  of  the  rich  are  scarcely  better,  thoofffa  more  in  number ;  ftr 
each  Wife  has  a  boose,  and  the  whole  establishment  is  surrounded  by  a  wail  of  earth  or 
twigs.  Princes  assign  similar  houses  to  their  principal  officers,  and  the  group  is  enclosed 
with  a  general  high  wall,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  little  town.  It  may  be  ol^nred,  however, 
that  the  houses  of  the  ^reat  kings  in  the  interior,  though  of  the  same  materials,  are  of  a 
somewhat  superior  description.  The  regal  dwellings  display  brilliant  colours  on  the  outrade 
walls,  while  the  apartments  are  sometimes  so  spacious  as  to  resemble  a  good  EInfflish  bam. 
In  the  cities  where  the  people  have  a  share  in  the  government,  there  is  a  hall  oTaaBemUy, 
which  is  open  at  the  sides,  having  merely  a  roof  supported  by  poles. 

The  furniture  of  the  house  bespeaks  as  much  poverty  as  the  house  itself.  A  few  seats^ 
cups,  and  pots,  all  of  wood  or  eartn ;  coverlets  of  rushes,  and  perhaps  a  mat  to  sleep  upon, 
finin  the  entire  amount  of  their  accommodations.  The  rich  distinguish  themselves  by  fine 
mats,  and  occasionally  by  a  brass  kettle. 

In  point  of  clothing  and  ornament,  the  negroes  are  not  quite  content  with  the  same  sim- 
plicity. The  lower  classes,  indeed,  think  it  enough  if  they  can  cover  the  lower  part  of 
their  bodies  with  a  paan^  or  loose  wrapper  of  the  coarse  cloth  of  the  country.  Until  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  indeed,  no  attire  of  anv  description  is  considered  requisite.  The 
rich,  however,  must  appear  in  costly  robes  of  silk,  velvet,  India  chintz,  or  other  imported 
materials.  The  females  of  rank  wear  long  veils  and  mantles,  which  they  throw  over  the 
shoulder ;  red  is  their  favourite  colour ;  and  they  ornament  their  dress  with  gold  and  silver 
lace,  and  also  with  ribands.  But  the  great  rage  is  for  bracelets  and  rings,  which  last  are 
accumulated  on  the  ears,  arms,  and  the  small  part  of  the  leg.  The  rich  wear  them  cigM^ 
or  at  least  of  brass  or  ivory ;  but  the  poorer  classes  are  &in  to  content  themselves  with  cop- 
per, tin,  or,  in  default  of  better  materials,  even  with  iron.  They  have  been  seen  with  no 
less  than  fbr^  small  iron  rings  on  their  arms.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair,  or  rather  wool, 
is  a  matter  of  profound  study  to  both  sexes.  They  rub  it  with  palm  oil,  curl  and  dress  it  in 
various  forms,  and  largelv  entwine  it  with  gold,  and  with  a  species  of  coral  valued  at  its 
weight  in  gold.  Some  of  the  negro  belles  paint  their  face  with  red  and  white  spots,  till  it 
looks  like  a  piece  of  flowered  damask.  A  certain  degree  of  tattooing,  or  marking  Uieir  skins 
with  figures  of  flowers  or  other  natural  objects,  is  also  practised. 

In  regard  to  diet,  if  the  negroes  observe  a  degree  of  simplicity,  it  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
necessity.  Butcher*s  meat,  poultry,  and  rice,  are  only  within  the  reach  of  the  opulent 
The  poor  must  content  themselves  with  fish  and  millet,  which,  when  boiled  toother  into  a 
thick  mess,  and  palm  oil  poured  over  them,  form  the  staple  dish.  They  are  alleged  to  eat 
coarsely  and  voraciously,  thrusting  their  hands  together  into  the  common  dish ;  but  this  is  a 
custom  universal  throughout  Africa.  When  good  fare  is  placed  before  them,  they  are  care- 
ful to  indemnify  themselves  for  former  privations.  On  such  occasions,  they  have  been  known 
to  manifest  a  sort  of  canine  appetite,  eating  as  much  as  six  Europeans.  The  drink  of  the 
country  is  palm  wine,  with  which  chiefly  they  enliven  the  social  circle;  but  intercourse 
with  Europeans  has  taught  them  the  more  pernicious  use  of  brandy. 

Sect.  VI. — Local  Geography 

With  the  country  called  by  the  French  Senegambia,  or  the  region  watered  by  the  two 
rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  we  ccnnmence  our  survey  of  Western  Afi-ica.  It  would  be 
difficult  and  almost  idle  to  attempt  to  fix  the  limits  of  this  vast  territory ;  but  they  may  be 
stated  at  about  250  miles  along  the  coast,  and  reaching  500  miles  into  the  interior.  It  is 
divided  among  a  vast  variety  of  little  kingdoms,  whose  boundaries  and  conditicxi  are  contin- 
ually varying.  This  part  of  Afirica  is  most  remarkable  for  the  great  negro  races  who  inhabit 
it,  and  who  are  in  general  more  peaceable,  more  industrious,  and  more  amiable  than  any  of 
the  others  upon  the  western  coast  They  are  chiefly  three,  the  Foulahs,  the  Mandingoes, 
and  the  Jalofs. 

The  Foulahs  have  been  supposed  to  come  from  Fooladoo  on  the  Upper  Sene^l,  but  others 
suppose  them  of  the  same  race  with  the  Fellatahs  in  Central  Africa;  in  which  case  they 
must  be  traced  to  a  foreign  origin.  They  have  now  spread  over  all  the  banks  of  that  river, 
besides  the  great  kingdom  of  Foota  Jalloo  to  the  south,  and  many  districts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gambia.  They  have  not  the  extreme  negro  characteristics ;  neither  the  deep  jet  hue, 
the  flat  nose,  nor  tlie  thick  lips;  on  the  contrary,  their  features  are  high,  with  an  olive  tint, 
and  an  agreeable  expression.  They  have  embraced  the  Mahometan  nith,  but  without  that 
bigotry  which  almost  universally  accompanies  it  Their  manners  are  peculiarly  courteous 
and  gentle ;  they  practise  the  most  liberal  hospitality,  and  relieve  the  wants  not  only  of  their 
own  aged  and  infirm,  but  even  of  those  belonging  to  other  tribes.  Their  employments  are 
pastoral,  and  their  habits,  in  some  degree,  nom^ic.  Occupying  countries  where  there  is 
no  fixed  property  in  land,  they  drive  their  flocks,  according  to  the  season,  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  or  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  At  night  they  collect  their  herds  within  the  circle 
of  the  tents,  and  light  large  fires  to  deter  the  approach  of  wild  beasts.  Such  is  their  good 
conduct  and  indusby,  that  it  is  considered  infikmous  to  injure  them,  and  a  blessing  is  said  to 
i-est  on  any  territory  that  contams  one  of  their  villages.  Their  internal  government  is  repub- 
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lican,  under  chiefi  of  their  own ;  and  this  form  they  insist  upon  retaining,  even  when  they 
settle  under  a  sovereign  of  another  tribe. 

The  Mandingoes  are  a  race  more  numerous  and  more  decidedly  negro,  both  in  form  and 
disposition.  Though  capable  of  great  occasional  exertion,  they  have  by  no  means  the  steady 
industry  of  the  Foulahs.  Their  employments  are  chiefly  a  slight  agriculture,  fishing  witn 
nets  and  baskets,  and,  above  all,  traffic,  in  which  their  enterprise  exceeds  that  of  the  other 
negro  Tace&  They  conduct  large  kafilas  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior,  and  their 
language  is  well  understood  in  all  the  commercial  districts.  They  are  cheerful,  inquisitive, 
credulous,  and  so  gay,  that  they  will  dance  for  twenty-four  hours  without  intermission  to 
the  sound  of  the  drum  or  balafbu.  Polygamy  is  practised  to  a  peculiar  extent,  and  the  nu- 
meroos  households  to  which  it  gives  rise  Cvein  tolerable  outwaid  harmony,  which  must  not, 
however,  be  considered  very  secure,  since  it  requires  to  be  cemented  by  the  extraordinary 
expedient  of  Mumbo  Jumbo.  This  bugbear  of  the  African  ladies  is  called  into  service 
whenever  the  simpler  expedients  of  scohling  or  beating  fall  to  quell  domestic  dissension. 
Mumbo  Jumbo»  being  then  summoned,  arrays  himself  in  a  ftintastic  coat  hung  for  his  use  on 
a  neighbouring  tree,  crowns  his  head  with  a  tuft  of  straw,  and  soon  after  dusk  marches  into* 
the  market-place.  Thither  the  unhappy  fair  one  being  summoned  dares  not  disobey,  and 
the  love  of  stir  and  mischief  causes  her  to  be  soon  followed  by  the  bulk  of  her  fellow*citi- 
sens.  In  their  presence  she  is  stripped  naked,  and  undergoes  a  severe  whipping,  inflicted 
by  the  rod  of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  amid  the  applause  of  all  the  spectators.  They  have  some 
more  refined  tastes  than  are  usual  among  Africans ;  particularly  in  poetry,  the  extemporary 
composition  and  recitation  of  which  forms  one  of  their  favourite  amusements.  The  oriffinal 
country  of  the  Mandingoes  is  the  elevated  territory  of  Manding ;  but  they  are  now  widely 
diflused  over  all  this  region,  and  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the  Gambia. 

The  third  great  race  are  the  Jalofs.  They  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  that  inland  terri- 
tory which  intervenes  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal,  and  the  extent  of  which  is 
estimated  by  Golberry  at  4800  leagues.  A  number  of  them  are  subject  to  a  powerful  inland 
prince,  called  Burb-y-Jalof,  who  boasts  of  himself  as  anciently  tlie  sole  ruler  in  this  part  of 
Afiica.  The  Jalo&,  though  of  a  deep  black  complexion,  and  with  the  decided  negro  features, 
are  considered  a  handsome  race.  They  boast  of  their  antiquity,  and  in  many  respects  excel 
their  neighbours.  Their  language  is  softer  and  more  agreeable;  they  manufacture  finer 
oottofi  cloth,  and  give  it  a  superior  dye ;  they  rival  the  Moors  in  horsemanship,  and  are 
fearless  and  expert  hunters.  They  have  a  singular  mode  of  numeration,  reckoning  by  fives 
instead  of  tens,  in  reference  apparently  to  the  fingers,  which,  fi>r  want  of  the  mculty  of 
writing,  are  the  sole  instruments  employed  in  calculation.  Their  ingenuity,  however,  is 
unfortunately  too  often  employed  in  dexterous  thieving,  efiected  by  a  skilful  movement  of 
the  toes,  which  may  be  said  to  rival,  in  this  respect,  the  fingers  of  the  most  expert  European 
pickpockets. 

We  shall  close  this  catalogue  with  the  Feloops,  a  wild  and  rude  race,  who  inhabit  the 
shores  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia.  Their  country  is  fertile,  abounding  in  rice,  poultry,  and 
hooey,  from  which  last  they  prepare  an  intoxicating  liquor.  Provision  is  drawn  from  them 
lor  the  settlements  on  the  Gambia ;  but  the  English,  having  never  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
their  language,  cannot  hold  any  direct  communication  with  them ;  and  the  traffic  is  managed 
through  the  Mandingo  merchants,  who  are  suspected  to  take  advantage  of  their  own  exclu- 
sive knowledge  to  cheat  both  parties. 

Among  European  nations,  the  river  Senegal  has  for  more  than  a  century  been  entirely 
French ;  and  extraordinary  efibrts  have  been  made  by  successive  African  companies  to  raise 
it  to  importance.  Fort  St.  Louis,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river,  a  mere 
sand-bank,  without  any  water  which  can  be  drunk  without  being  filtered,  and  dependent 
entirely  for  provisions  on  the  southern  coast,  which,  however,  yields  them  in  abundance.  St. 
Louis  never  became  a  large  settlement  Golberry,  in  1766,  reckons  not  above  sixty  Euro- 
peans settled  there  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  military  and  civil  servants  of  govern- 
ment amounted  to  600,  the  natives  to  2400.  The  French  lost  St  Louis  during  the  revolo- 
tionary  war,  but  had  it  restored  to  them  on  the  friendly  peace  which  succeeded  m  1814w 
^e  disastrous  &te  of  the  expedition  sent  out  in  the  Medusa  firigate  was  unfavourable  to 
any  attempt  to  restore  and  extend  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  It  ia  said,  however,  to  have 
experienced  an  increase  within  the  last  few  years,  and  to  contain  now  about  6000  inhabitp 
ants.  The  original  hopes  of  its  greatness  were  founded  on  the  supposed  identity  of  tho 
Sen^al  with  Vie  Niger,  and  on  the  prospect  of  a  communication  by  it  with  the  inmost 
regions  of  Africa.  All  the  efibrts  founded  upon  this  erroneous  theory  proved  of  course 
abortive ;  and  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  colony  (the  procuring  of  slaves  not  includ- 
ed) have  been  confined  to  the  gum  trade,  and  the  gold  trade  of  Bambouk. 

The  gum  which,  from  this  river  and  settlement,  is  called  Gum  Senegal,  is  the  produce  of 
some  scattered  oases,  or  verdant  spots,  that  occur  in  the  vast  desert  of  sand  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  Senegal.  The  species  of  acacia  from  which  it  exudes  has  every  appear- 
ance c^  a  stunted  and  desert  tree :  its  aspect  is  crooked  and  rough,  its  branches  are  thorny, 
its  leaves  of  a  dry  or  dirty  green.    The  mere  blowing  of  the  harmattan  causes  the  bark  to 
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cnck  in  numberlees  places,  and  the  gum  to  flow  in  large  tranaparent  drops,  which  remain 
attached  to  the  surfiice.  The  harvest  of  gum  is  in  December,  when  the  Moorish  tribes,  of 
whom  the  Trarshaz  are  the  most  powerful,  break  up  from  their  usual  camps,  their  kings 
and  princes  at  their  head,  and  proceed  in  a  confused  and  tumultuous  crowd  to  the  forests,  of 
which  each  claims  one  or  more.  After  six  weeks  spent  in  collecting  the  gum,  they  put  it 
in  large  leathern  sacks,  with  which  they  load  their  camels,  and  proceed  in  the  same  tumul- 
tuous array  to  the  spot  fixed  on  for  the  gum  market,  between  Fort  Louis  and  Podor.  This 
plain,  which  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  spots  in  nature,  is  suddenly  covered  with  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  people  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust  The  kings  appear  mounted  on 
beautiful  horses,  Uieir  wives  seated  in  baskets  on  the  backs  of  camels,  the  crowd  <m  foot; 
the  air  resounds  with  the  cries  of  men,  women,  children,  and  animals.  A  cannon  is  fired 
as  the  signal  for  commencing  the  treaty.  A  dreadful  scene  of  wrangling  and  higgling 
immediately  ensues.  The  French  accuse  the  Africans  of  most  dishonest  arts  in  oi3er  to 
enhance  the  value  of  their  commodity.  They  themselves,  it  appears,  are  not  far  behind, 
since  they  have  not  scrupled  to  adopt  the  policy  of  insensibly  augmenting  the  size  of  the 
cantar  by  which  the  gum  is  measured,  a  change  which  escapes  the  notice  of  their  rude 
antagonists.  The  French  take  off  annuaUy  about  250,000  lbs.  of  guoi,  which  sells  in 
Europe  at  firom  I5c2.  to  2dd,  per  lb.  The  returns  are  taken  almost  exclusively  in  Esst  India 
cotton  cloths  dyed  blue,  which  are  called  pieces  of  Guinea,  and  for  which  it  has  been  in 
vain  attempted  to  substitute  the  manufiicture  of  Europe. 

The  kingdom  of  Bambouk,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  river,  and  so  enclosed  between 
its  main  stream  and  the  great  branches  of  the  Kokoro  and  the  Faleme,  as  to  form  almost  a 
complete  island,  is  the  next  object  of  commercial  importance  to  the  French  on  the  Senegal 
It  is  almost  entirely  a  country  of  mountains,  whence  flow  numerous  streams,  almost  all  of 
which  roll  over  golden  sands.  But  the  main  depositaries,  where  the  metal  is  traced  as  it 
were  to  its  source,  are  two  mountains,  Natakon  and  Semayla.  The  former  composes 
almost  an  entire  mass  of  gold,  united  with  earth,  iron,  or  emery.  The  first  four  feet  of 
depth  consists  of  &t  earth,  from  which  the  grains  of  gold  are  extracted  by  agitation  with 
water  in  a  calabash.  Afterwards  the  precious  metal  begins  to  appear  in  small  grains  or 
spangles,  and  at  twenty  feet  in  small  lumps  of  from  two  to  ten  grains.  The  pieces  become 
always  larger  as  the  work  descends ;  but  the  natives  having  no  means  of  propping  up  the 
sides,  these  often  fall  in,  and  bury  the  workmen.  Semayla,  a  mountain  200  feet  high,  pre- 
sents a  different  structure.  The  gold  is  here  embedded  in  hard  sandstone,  vdiich  must  be 
reduced  to  powder  before  the  extrication  can  be  effected.  Part  of  it  also  is  fiwnd  in  red 
marble,  a  substance  which  to  the  natives  is  perf^tlv  unmanageable.  Bambouk  is  said  to 
have  been  early  conquered  by  a  Mahometan  force,  and  afterwaras  by  the  Portuguese ;  both 
have  been  driven  out ;  and  the  French  never  made  any  serious  attempt  to  establish  them- 
selves in  it  They  calculated,  indeed,  that  1200  men  would  be  sufficient  for  its  conquest ; 
but  were  wisely  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  retaining  possession  of  so  difficult  a  country, 
in  so  unhealthy  a  climate. 

The  point  at  which  the  French  attempted  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  Upper  Sene- 
gal is  at  Fort  St  Joseph,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gallam,  or  Kajaaga.  A  voyage  thither  was 
reckoned  to  produce  cent  per  cent ;  but  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  the  difficulties  of 
the  navigation,  and  the  constant  hazard  of  being  plundered  by  a  succession  of  barbarous 
chiefs,  who  occupy  the  banks,  rendered  it  a  very  precarious  speculation.  At  present  the 
fort  is  abandoned,  and  in  ruins ;  but  the  Serawoollies,  who  inhabit  this  fine  country,  are 
among  the  most  industrious  of  the  African  tribes,  and  have  engrossed  the  trade  of  Bambouk, 
Handing,  and  most  of  the  upper  countries  on  the  Senegal  and  Niger. 

In  descending  the  Senegal,  we  find  several  populous  and  poweriul  states,  among  which  is 
that  of  Foota  TV>rra,  extending  considerably  both  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  river,  but  of 
which  the  interior  has  not  been  explored  by  Europeans.  The  king  is  a  zealous  Mahometan, 
and,  under  pretext  of  making  converts,  has  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  almost  pagan  Damel, 
or  Burb,  of  the  Jalofs.  The  latter,  however,  by  the  strength  of  his  country  and  a  prudent 
system  of  warfare,  has  been  able  to  baffle  his  attempt  On  the  middle  Senegal,  the  most 
important  personage  is  the  Siratic,  who  holds  his  court  at  Ghiorel,  considerably  to  the  north 
of  the  river.  Nearer  the  sea  is  the  kingdom  of  Hoval,  governed  by  a  petty  prince,  called 
the  Great  Brak,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  signifies  King  of  Kings. 

The  coast  between  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Kayor. 
It  is  stated,  by  Golberry,  to  extend  750  miles  in  length,  and  to  contain  180,000  inhabitants, 
who  are  Jalote.  At  the  little  island  of  Goree,  on  this  coast,  the  French  have  established 
the  capital  of  all  their  African  settlements.  Its  advantages  consist  solely  in  its  almost 
inaccessible  situation  on  a  rock,  three  sides  of  which  are  perpendicular,  and  the  fourth  very 
steep.  The  rock  is  fortified,  but  not,  it  is  said,  in  the  most  skilful  manner.  The  town  con- 
tarns  9000  inhabitants,  and  presents  a  very  bustling  scene,  iM^ing  the  «ntrep6t  of  all  the 
trade  with  the  opposite  coast,  and  also  a  place  of  refreshment  for  French  ships  on  their  way 
to  India.  It  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  termimites  in  Cape  Verde, 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  African  continent    Though  the  soil  be  sandy,  it  bears  a 
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number  of  those  immenBe  trees  called  Baobab,  which  give  to  the  Cape  that  verdant  aspect 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  On  the  northern  side,  two  hills,  600  feet  high,  mark  this 
striking  geographical  position,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  mariners. 

The  Qimbiais  almost  entirely  an  English  river;  the  attempts  to  form  settlements  upon 
it  having,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  been  confined  to  that  nation.  They  have  erected  James 
Fort  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  command  its  entrance.  They 
have  also  a  small  fiictory  at  Pisania,  about  fqrty  miles  up ;  but,  like  the  French  on  the  Sene- 
gal, they  have  never  been  able  to  realise  any  of  those  splendid  expectations,  with  a  view  to 
which  the  settlements  were  founded.  All  attempts  to  penetrate,  by  ascending  the  river,  to 
the  regions  watered  by  the  Niger,  proved  abortive.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the  expedition  of 
Park  Uiat  the  &ilure  was  fully  traced  to  its  true  cause,  the  structure  of  the  continent,  and 
the  want  of  communication  between  the  two  rivers.  .Hence  these  settlements  have  never 
risen  to  any  ^eat  importance. 

The  Gambia  is  bordered  on  its  north  bank  by  several  flourishing  little  kingdoms.  That 
immediately  on  the  sea  is  Barra,  said  to  contain  200,000  inhabitants.  The  capital  is  Barra 
Indiog ;  but  the  chief  place  of  trade  is  Jillifrey,  where  the  king  has  a  custom-house,  to  levy 
the  duties  on  vessels  passing  up  and  down.  Boor  Salum  is  a  still  more  extensive  kingdom, 
situated  on  a  small  river  Uiat  &lls  into  the  Grambia,  and  containing,  it  is  said,  300,000 
inhabitanta  Above  it,  occur  successively  the  two  smaller  kingdoms  of  Yani  and  WooUL 
The  territory  of  all  these  states  is  flat  axui  fertile^  abounding  in  rice,  grain,  and  other  pro* 
visions,  but  not  producing  any  articles  for  the  market  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  of  the  Mandingo  race,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  into  the  interior.  At 
Barraconda,  about  four  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  are  falls,  or  rather  rapids,  above  which 
sand-banks  and  flats  soon  render  the  navigation  difficult,  while  the  crowd  of  crocodiles  and 
hippopotami,  and  the  multitude  of  wild  beasts  that  roam  on  its  banks,  render  the  navigation 
alarming,  and  even  somewhat  dangerous. 

To  the  south  of  the  Gambia  nothing  of  great  importance  occurs,  till  we  come  to  the 
alluvial  estuaries  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  river  supposed,  as  its  name  imports,  to  be  of  some 
magnitude ;  but  Captain  Owen  found  it  a  mere  inlet,  receiving  some  inconsiderable  streams. 
At  its  mouth  occur  a  number  of  islands,  which,  with  a  group  opposite  to  them,  in  the  open 
sea,  form  what  is  called  the  Archipelago  of  the  Bissagos.  The  inhabitants  of  the  same 
name,  called  also  Bijugas,  are  a  tall,  robust,  warlike  people,  who  have  driven  out  the  peace- 
able race  of  the  Biaiaras,  the  original  tenants,  and  have  compelled  them  to  confine  them* 
selves  to  the  continent  and  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Bissao,  the  largest  of  these 
islands,  is  inhabited  by  the  Papels,  also  warlike  and  enterprising.  In  1792,  an  association 
vras  formed  m  England,  with  a  view  to  planting  a  settlement  in  the  Island  of  Bulama ;  but, 
though  no  opposition  was  made  in  the  first  instance,  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  new 
colony  under  circumstances  so  un&vourable,  and  especially  amidst  the  hostility  of  these 
rude  neighbours,  soon  obliged  the  English  to  desist 

Along  the  heads  of  the  Rio  Grande  lies  the  important  kingdom  of  Foota  Jallo,  said  to 
extend  about  350  miles  in  lenjp^,  and  200  in  breadth.  It  appears  to  be  the  most  improved 
of  all  the  states  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  Foulahs,  and  of  the  Mahometan 
fiutb,  but  not  bigots ;  and  their  marabouts  are  held  in  high  reputation  for  learning.  They 
manufacture  cloths  of  considerable  fineness ;  they  work  in  iron,  dug  from  extensive  mines 
in  the  country ;  also  in  silver,  wood,  and  leather ;  and  thev  conduct  large  caravans  into  the 
interior,  as  fiir  even  as  Timbuctoo  and  Cassina.  Here,  where  they  are  the  ruling  people, 
they  by  no  means  display  that  pacific  character  which  distinguishes  the  tribes  on  the  Gam- 
bia and  Senegal  The^  can  bring  into  the  field  16,000  men,  and  the  king  is  engaged  in 
almost  continual  war,  for  the  base  purpose  of  procuring  slaves  for  the  European  market 
On  being  reproached  upon  this  subject  by  Messrs.  Watt  and  Winterbottom,  he  declared  that 
he  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining  European  goods,  otherwise  he  would  gladly  give  up  this 
violent  and  crimuial  mode.  Tunbo,  or  Teembo,  the  capital,  is  said  to  contain  7000  souls, 
and  Laby,  5000. 

To  the  south  of  Foota  Jallo  is  Soolimana,  also  warlike  and  considerable.  It  borders  on 
the  Niger  in  the  highest  part  of  its  course,  though  the  sources  of  that  river  are  placed  in 
Ihe  hostile  territory  of  the  Eissi.  The  king  is  at  present  Mahometan,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  pagan.  They  are  a  gay,  thoughtless,  stirring  race.  The  two  sexes  seem  to  have 
reversed  their  occupations ;  the  women  till  the  ground,  build  the  houses,  act  as  barbers  and 
surgeons;  while  the  men  tend  the  dairy,  sew,  and  even  wash  the  clothes.  The  king 
expressed  to  Captain  Laing  the  same  willingness  to  give  up  the  slave-hunting  system,  and 
complained  of  the  same  difficulty  which  had  been  expressed  at  Teemboo.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Niger  is  the  country  of  Sangara,  still  more  extensive  and  more  warlike ;  the 
people  of  which  would,  it  is  supposed,  haye  by  this  time  conquered  Foota  Jallo,  had  they 
been  united  amon^  themselves.  At  present,  whenever  the  Soolimas  are  inclined  to  go  to 
war,  they  can  easily  command  ten  thousand  auxiliaries  from  beyond  the  Niger. 

In  returning  to  the  coast,  we  pass  through  the  Koorango  country,  inhabited  by  the  Man- 
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drngoes,  who,  as  usual,  are  gay,  thoughtless,  hospitable,  and  enterprising.  Farther  down 
aro  the  Timmaneea,  a  more  depraved  race,  who  were  the  chief  agents  in  the  slave  trade. 
They  are  described  as  hospitable,  treacherous,  and  avaricious.  Captain  Laing  met  a  woman 
who  accused  her  two  children  of  witchcraft,  and  on  that  ground  offered  to  sell  them  to  him 
at  a  low  price.  Their  agriculture  is  peculiarly  rude,  and  the  cloths  of  their  manufacture 
very  coarse.  They  abuse  the  English  as  having  deprived  them  of  almost  their  only  source 
of  wealth,  which  consisted  in  the  sale  of  slaves.  This  people  are  oppressed  by  a  singular 
association  called  Purrah,  who,  united  by  a  bond  and  always  supporting  each  other,  have 
become  almost  masters  of  the  country,  and  often  exercise  their  power  in  a  very  tyrannical 
manner. 

The  country  of  the  Timmanees  borders  on  that  part  of  the  coast  where  Britain,  with  the 
most  philanthropic  views,  has  founded  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.     Its  principal  seat,  at 
Freetown,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  which  receives  the  river  formerly  called  by  the 
same  name,  but  now  more  usually  the  Rokelle,  and  which  arises  in  the  Soolimana  country. 
The  first  colonists  consisted  of  a  number  of  free  negroes,  who,  having  been  dismissed  from 
the  army  and  navy  at  the  end  of  the  American  war,  gladly  accepted  the  proposal  made  by 
a  number  of  benevolent  individuals,  of  a  settlement  in  their  native  region.    They  did  not, 
however,  possess  all  the  habito  necessary  for  struggling  with  this  difficult  undertaking.  The 
rains  came  on ;  a  pestilential  fever  carried  off  numbers ;  and  the  attack  of  an  African  chief 
obliged  the  remainder  to  take  shelter  on  Banco  Island.     The  zeal  for  the  improvement  of 
Africa,  however,  continued  unabated  in  fingland ;  and  in  1787,  the  Sierra  Leone  Company 
was  formed,  with  a  charter  for  thirty-one  years.    They  sent  out  five  vessels  with  stores  and 
articles  of  trade,  and  obtained  a  large  reinforcement  from  the  firee  negroes  who,  in  the 
American  revolution,  had  adhered  to  3\e  royal  standard,  and  had  been  obliged  to  take  shelter 
in  Nova  Scotia.    The  establishment  was  then  conducted  with  fresh  spirit;  but  it  had  many 
difficulties  to  encounter.     It  was  disturbed  by  internal  dissension ;  it  was  involved  in  con- 
tests with  the  bordering  native  states ;  and,  m  17d4,  was  plundered  by  a  French  squadron. 
Under  all  these  disasters  it  continued  active;  though  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  concerns  into  the  hands  of  government,  which  placed  them  under  the 
African  Institution.    A  great  reinforcement  to  its  population  was  derived  from  the  negroes 
taken  in  slave  ships,  and  brought  back  to  Africa,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  made  against 
the  slave  trade ;  though  it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  initiate  them  into  the  habits  of 
civilised  life.     With  th'ia  view,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  undertaken  to  furnish 
schools  and  religious  instructors;  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  children  are  now  educated 
on  the  national  system.    The  population  of  Freetown  and  its  suburbs  has  extended  to  nearly 
five  thousand ;  eight  or  ten  little  towns  or  villages  have  been  established  in  its  vicinity, 
forming  an  entire  population  of  twelve  thousand ;  and  another,  called  Bathurst,  has  been 
founded  on  the  Gambia,  in  a  healthy  situation,  and  communicating  with  the  populous  coun- 
tries on  that  river.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  appears  too  true,  that  Sierra  Leone  has  not 
yet  made  any  impression  upon  Africa,  and  that  there  is  no  radius  of  civilisation  proceeding 
from  it    It  labours  under  two  great  disadvantages;  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  which  both  keeps  down  its  population,  and  renders  it  difficult  to  procure  well  quali- 
fied persons  to  go  out,  and  also,  its  unfavourable  position,  in  contact  only  with  a  few  turbu- 
lent tribes,  not  with  any  of  the  great  and  leading  states  of  the  continent    These  disadvan- 
tages, joined  to  the  death  of  four  successive  governors,  among  whom  was  Col.  Denham,  the 
celebrated  traveller,  led  government  to  hesitate  as  to  the  expediency  of  supporting  this 
colony,  after  3,000,000Z.  had  been  expended  in  its  formation.  To  withdraw  it,  however,  would 
be  attended  with  many  evils,  so  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  maintain  it  on  a  more 
limited  scale.  The  European  troops  have  been  removed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  negroes, 
and  the  annual  expenditure  has  been  reduced  to  about  40,000/.,  of  which  17,0002.  is  for 
liberated  Africans.    The  number  of  these,  in  1829,  was  21,205,  of  whom  about  5000  were 
in  Freetown,  the  capital ;  the  rest  dispersed  in  Regentstown,  Gloucester,  Wellington,  and 
other  large  villages  in  the  vicinity. 

The  space  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  commencement  of  the  Grain  Coast  of  Guinea,  an  ex- 
tent of  about  two  hundred  miles,  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  entrance  into  the  sea  of  the  con- 
siderable rivers  of  Sherbro  and  Mesurado.  The  former  is  navigable  twenty  leagues  up,  and 
has  a  tolerably  large  island  at  its  mouth.  On  tiie  banks  is  found  a  species  of  pearl  oyster. 
The  Mesurado  is  a  still  larger  stream,  and  very  rapid.  According  to  the  natives,  it  requires 
three  months'  navigation  to  reach  its  source,  which  would  appear  to  be  in  the  mountains  of 
Kong,  not  very  far  from  that  of  the  Niger.  The  banks  are  described  as  finely  wooded,  fertile, 
and,  in  many  places,  very  well  cultivated.  The  states  here  are  entirely  negro  in  religion 
and  manners,  qone  of  the  Mahometan  institutions  having  penetrated  so  far.  Travellers 
enumerate  the  kingdoms  of  Bulm,  Quoja,  Monon,  and  Folga,  which  they  sometimes  even 
dignify  with  the  titie  of  empires.  The  sovereigns  are  in  general  absolute,  and  their  obse- 
quies are  celebrated  with  human  sacrifices,  though  not  to  the  same  frightful  extent  as  in 
some  of  the  countries  to  the  west 
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The  American  Colony  of  Liberia  was  founded  by  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  1821, 
for  the  purpose  of  &cilitating  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  United  States.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  first  settlement  was  a  little  elevated  peninsula,  lying  between  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mesurado  or  Montserado  and  the  sea,  and  terminating  in  a  cape  of  the  same  name. 
After  suffering  much  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  with  whom  it  had  to  sustain  several 
severe  conflict^,  this  little  colony  has  at  length  obtained  tranquillity,  and  is  in  an  exceedp 
ingly  prosperoiis  condition.  The  territory  over  which  its  jurisdiction  now  extends,  lies 
between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  or  between  AP  and  7^  N.  lat,  occupying  about 
225  miles  of^  coast,  with  a  breadth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  inland.  The  climate  is 
found  to  be  healthful,  although  emigrants  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  country  fever  on 
their  first  arrivaL  Its  fertUc  soil  yields  rice,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  banana,  cassada, 
yams,  &c.  Camwood  is  abundant,  and  the  timber  is  durable  and  well  adapted  for  building. 
The  natives  are  the  Deys,  an  indolent  and  inoffensive  people,  occupying  the  coast  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mesurado,  to  the  number  of  about  7000  or  8000 ;  the  Ba^as,  also  a  peacefiil, 
but  more  industrious  and  numerous  people  ferther  south,  and  the  Queahs  and  Condoes  in  the 
interior.  There  are  also  scattered  settlements  of  Kroomen,  whose  native  country  is  near 
Gape  Palmas,  and  who  are  a  laborious  and  hardy  race,  acting  as  pilots,  porters,  and  oarsmen 
ibr-the  trading  vessels  on  the  coast ;  they  commonly  speak  English.  The  settlement  on 
Cape  Mesurado,  which  received  the  name  of  Monrovia,  is  now  a  town  of  about  2000  inhabit 
ants ;  and  Caldwell  and  Millsburg,  higher  up  the  river,  have  each  nearly  half  that  number. 
Edina,  about  sixty  miles  from  Monrovia,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  St  John's  river;  Bsaaa 
Cove,  which,  though  lately  desolated  by  the  natives,  has  been  reoccupied ;  and  Harper,  a 
neat  little  village  at  Cape  Palmas,  are  the  other  principal  settlements.  The  colonists  consist 
of  free  blacks,  of  emancipated  slaves,  and  of  recaptured  Africans.  The  whole  number  is  about 
5000.  The  general  direction  of  aflkirs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Society's  agent,  but  the  local 
interests  of  the  colony  are  confided  to  the  care  of  colonial  councils  and  magistrates.  Alrrady 
neat  frame  or  stone  buildings  have  been  erected  for  houses  and  warehouses,  schools  have 
been  provided,  churches  built,  and  a  press  been  set  up,  from  which  is  issued  a  respectably 
conducted  newspaper.  The  native  traders  of  the  interior  have  visited  the  colony,  and  an  ao 
live  commerce  is  carried  on  partly  in  colonial  shipping,  and  partly  by  American  and  Euro- 
pean vessels.  Palm  oil,  ivory,  dye  wood,  hides,  wax,  and  pepper,  are  among  the  articles  of 
export,  in  addition  to  the  productions  before  enumerated. 

rVt)m  the  Mesurado  to  Cape  Palmas  extends  what  is  commonly  called  the  Gh«in  or  Mala- 
ghetta  coast  of  Guinea.  The  species  of  pepper  to  which  it  owes  its  name  is  produced  from 
a  small  p^asitical  plant,  with  beautiful  gpreen  leaves,  and  the  fruit  of  which,  resembling  a 
fig,  presents,  when  opened,  aromatic  grams,  forming  the  valuable  part  At  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  where  such  articles  were  little  known,  it  received  the  fiatterinfi^  appellation 
of  ^  Grains  of^  Paradise."  After  the  difiusion,  however,  of  the  fine  species  of  India,  it  fell 
into  total  disrepute ;  and  this  coast,  producing  no  other  articles  of  export,  has  been  the  least 
frequented  of  any  part  of  Gruinea.  The  two  rivers  of  Sestro  and  Sangwin,  near  the  centre 
of  the  coast,  are  rather  considerable ;  and  their  banks  are  said  to  be  fertile  and  populous. 
The  state  of  society  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  countries  last  described ;  the 
sovereigns  absolute,  human  sacrifices  prevalent  to  a  certain  extent,  and  also  self-immolation, 
the  wife  being,  in  many  cases,  expected  to  sacrifice  herself  at  the  grave  of  her  husband. 
Great  sway  is  in  the  lumds  of  a  peculiar  priesthood,  called  the  belli.  The  youthfbl  candi- 
date for  a  place  in  this  body  must  qualify  himself  by  a  long  initiation,  during  which  he  is 
withdrawn  from  all  his  friends,  and  lodged  in  the  depth  of  a  sacred  forest,  where,  it  is  said, 
he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity.  Amon£f  the  tests  of  his  proficiency  is  the  performance 
of  songs  and  dances  of  a  very  extravagant  and  often  indecent  nature ;  but  peculiar  knowledge 
is  also  sa^xjsed  to  be  communicated  on  various  high  points ;  and  those  who  have  gone  thraugh 
the  coarse  witi^  success,  and  are  called  the  "  marked  of  the  belli,*'  look  upon  all  the  rest  of 
the  community  as  quolga,  or  idiots.  They  not  only  administer  all  the  concerns  of  religion, 
bat  condnct  the  judicial  proceedings;  most  of  which  are  made  dependent  on  some  form  of 
orded.  Although  the  Portuguese  have  lost  all  their  settlements  m  this  part  of  Af^'ica,  con- 
sidcar^le  numbers  of  their  posterity  reside  there,  mixed  with  the  natives,  by  whom  they  are 
treated  with  some  degree  of  respect 

Beyond  Cape  Palmas,  the  coast,  tummg  to  the  north-east,  and  reaching  as  fiir  as  Cape 
Apcdkmia,  is  called  the  Ivory  Coast  The  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  quantities  of 
that  valuable  product,  obtained  from  the  numerous  elephants  on  the  sea-ehore,  and  in  the 
interior.  The  teeth  are  of  good  quality,  and  uncommonly  large,  weighing  sometimes  not 
leas  than  200  lbs.  Towaids  the  east,  at  Issini  and  Apollonia,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold 
is  brought  down  from  the  countries  behind  the  Gold  Coast  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
ivoiT  at  the  ports  of  Cape  Lahoo,  and  Great  and  Little  Bassain.  There  are  no  European 
settiements  upon  the  coast,  except  an  English  fort  at  Apollonia,  which  perhaps  belongs  rather 
to  the  Gold  Coast  Navigation  along  this  as  well  as  the  Grain  Coast  requires  much  caution, 
as  the  shore  is  flat  and  destitute  of  any  conspicuous  landmarks,  while  a  heavy  surf,  borne  in 
from  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  breaks  continually  against  it  Early  navigators 
deacribe  the  natives  as  the  most  violent  and  intractable  raco  on  the  whole  Afirican  coast 
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Their  teeth  filed  to  a  point,  their  loag  nails,  their  harsh  and  guttural  language,  ahnost 
resembling  the  cry  of  wild  beasts,  inspire  disgust ;  they  have  even  been  accused  of  canni- 
balism ;  and  their  suspicion  of  Europeans  is  usually  said  to  be  so  great,  that  nothing  can 
induce  them  to  go  on  board  a  vesseL  It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  however,  that  Captain 
Adams,  the  most  recent  visiter,  gives  a  much  more  favourable  account  He  even  savs,  that 
almost  all  the  business  is  transacted  on  board  European  ships,  though,  when  he  did  go  on 
shore,  he  was  hospitably  received. 

From  Apollonia  to  the  Rio  Volta  extends  what  is  called  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  It  was 
long  the  most  frequented  by  European  traders,  particularly  English  and  Dutch,  both  hi  that 
hi^y  prized  commodity  which  its  name  indicates,  and  for  slaves,  while  they  were  a  per- 
mitted article  of  trade.  The  coast  presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  thick  forest,  only 
detached  spots  of  which  are  cleared  aud  cultivated.  The  soil  near  the  sea,  being  light  and 
sandy,  is  scarcely  fit  for  any  important  tropical  product,  except  cotton ;  but  six  or  seven  miles 
inland,  it  improves  greatly,  and  might  be  made  to  produce  sugar  and  others  of  the  richest 
West  India  products,  provided  habits  of  industry  could  be  introduced  among  the  inhabitants. 
Maize  is  the  grain  principally  cultivated.  The  gold,  which  forms  the  staple  commodity,  is 
chiefly  brought  down  from  mountainous  districts  fiir  in  the  interior.  In  many  places,  how- 
ever, even  upon  the  coast,  a  small  quantity  may  be  extracted  from  the  earth  by  mere  agita- 
tion with  water  in  a  calabash.  Little  or  no  ivory  is  exported.  The  ruling  people  on  the 
coast  are  the  Fdntees,  a  clever,  stirring,  turbulent  race.  They  exert  more  ingenuity  in  the 
construction  of  their  dwellings  and  canoes  than  the  nations  to  the  west  The  form  of  govern- 
ment ia  republican,  and  each  village  has  a  large  public  hall,  roofed,  but  open  at  the  sides, 
where  an  assembly  is  held,  and  public  afiUrs  are  debated.  The  pynims,  or  elders,  however, 
pnenmn  consideraUe  authority,  and  the  administration  of  justice  is  chiefly  in  their  hands. 
An  excessively  litigious  disposition  prevails,  particularly  against  those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  accumulated  great  w^th,  ana  who,  unless  they  can  disarm  public  envy  by  moderation 
or  popularity,  are  often,  between  suitors  and  lawyers,  stripped  of  every  thing.  The  dreadfiil 
custom  of  immolating  human  victims  over  the  tombs  of  the  great  men  very  generally  obtains, 
and  is  accompanied  with  several  days  of  tumultuous  feasting  and  intoxication.  As  usual,  in 
this  state  of  society,  all  the  laborious  offices  devolve  upon  the  female  sex,  except  fishing, 
which  n  considered  an  employment  sufficiently  dignified  for  the  lords  of  the  creation.  Yet 
the  f\mtee  ladies  find  time  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  at  the  toilette,  in  which  they  employ 
various  cosmetics,  not  omitting  paint,  which  is  generally  white.  The  Fantees  have  of  late 
suflTered  severely  by  the  invasion  of  the  Ashantees,  which  had  been  provoked  perhaps  by 
their  own  violent  conduct,  and  which  their  want  of  courage  renders  them  quite  unable  to 
resist  Britain,  which,  perhaps  imorudently,  interfered  in  their  support,  has  su^red  severely 
in  the  attempt;  and  the  tem»'  of  her  arms  alone  maintains  the  fWtees  at  present  in  a  state 
of  doubtfiil  independence. 

The  capital  of  the  British  settlements  is  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  built  upon  a  rock,  and  de- 
fended by  strong  walls  of  stone  and  brick,  and  by  ninety  pieces  of  cannon.  The  approach 
on  the  sea-side  would  be  difficult  for  an  enemv ;  but  the  fort  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
too  near  a  large,  dirty  native  town  of  eight  thousand  soiJs.  The  country  round  has  been  a 
good  deal  cleared,  and  laid  out  in  pleasure  grounds  by  the  British,  to  whose  health,  however, 
the  climate  in  this  and  the  other  settlements  is  extremely  unpropitious.  To  the  west  of 
Cape  Coast,  the  EUiglish  have  Dix  Cove  and  Succondee,  in  the  Ahanta  countrv,  a  very  fertile 
tract,  and  to  which  purer  gold  is  brought  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  coast  The  inhabitants 
are  also  peaceable  and  tractable,  and  me  chances  of  improvement,  as  Mr.  Meredith  conceives, 
are  on  the  whole  favourable.  It  is  to  the  east  that  the  British  have  their  principal  settle- 
ments. That  at  Anamaboe  was  formerly  the  great  mart  of  the  slave  trade.  The  fort  is 
compact  and  regular,  and  in  1800  it  withstood,  with  a  garrison  of  twelve  men,  the  attack 
of  15,000  Ashantees.  Winnebah,  in  the  Agoona  count^,  though  in  an  agreeable  sitnatioUy 
has  been  abandoned ;  but  Fort  James,  at  Accra,  would,  in  peaceable  times,  aflbrd  great  con- 
veniences for  trade,  as  no  other  on  the  coast  has  such  extensive  intercourse  with  the  interior. 
It  and  Cape  Coast,  indeed,  are  now  the  only  places  where  any  garrison  is  maintained. 

The  capital  of  the  Dutch  Settlements  is  £1  Mina,  or  the  Cas&e ;  first  founded  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  taken  torn  them  in  1637.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Cape  Coast,  in  an 
open  country,  close  to  a  large  dirty  town  of  15,000  inhabitants.  The  fort  is  weU  built,  on  a 
high  situalTon,  and  vessels  of  a  hundred  tons  can  come  close  to  the  walls ;  but  its  strength 
-  has  been  doubted.  The  Dutch  maintain  here  a  garrison  oi  150  men,  and  keep  their  establish- 
ment, on  the  whole,  upon  a  more  reputable  scale  than  the  British.  Their  forts  along  the  coast 
are  almost  numberless ;  particularly  in  the  Ahanta  country,  where  there  are  no  less  than 
eeven.  The  Danes  have  a  respectable  fort  at  Accra,  called  Christianborg  Castle,  and  also 
one  at  Ningo,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast 

The  country  behind  the  Grold  Coast,  when  first  known  to  Europeans,  was  divided  among 
a  number  of  considerable  kingdoms ;  Dinkira,  Akim,  Warsaw,  and  Aquamboe ;  but  all  these 
have  now  sunk  beneath  the  overwhelming  sway  of  Ashantee.  This  warlike  power  has  also 
redoced  the  interior  countries  of  Gaman,  Inta,  Dagwumba,  and  others,  of  which  some  are 
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more  eztenaye  and  popokos  than  itself.  Aahuitee  Proper  is  estimated  to  oontaia  14,U0O 
square  miles,  and  aboat  a  million  of  people ;  but  this  last  number  would  be  more  than  quad- 
mpled,  if  we  were  to  include  all  its  subjects  and  vassals.  The  attire  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  principal  chiefe  dbplays  a  peculiar  and  barbarous  splendour ;  their  persons  being  loaded 
with  golden  rings  and  ornaments,  waving  plumes  and  superstitious  amulets  (Jig,  835.).  The 

people  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  superior  class  to  those  on 
835  the  coast ;  their  houses  are  larger,  more  commodious  and 

ornamented ;  they  manu&cture  finer  cloths.  Their  man- 
ners are  more  polished  and  dignified,  and  their  general 
conduct  mcsre  orderly.  The  king  is  absolute,  with  the 
exception  of  a  military  council^  four  principal  officers, 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  consult  on  questions  of  peace  and 
war,  and  who  usually  give  their  voice  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  -  There  are,  however,  some  features  in  this  mo- 
narchy which  surpass  in  barbarism  those  of  almost  anr 
other.  The  fiiry  with  which  war  is  conducted  is,  iniieed 
too  general  among  barbarians,  but  Ashantee  is  horribly 
distinguished  by  the  vast  amount  of  human  sacrifice. 
There  are  two  annual  customs,  as  they  are  called,  in 
which  the  king  and  chief  men  seek  to  propitiate  the 
manes  of  their  ancestors  by  a  crowd  of  victims.  Foreign 
slaves  and  criminals  are  selected  in  preference ;  but,  as 
Aihantee  Chirf.  g^|j  gegjjg  to  multiply  the  number,  unprotected  persona 

cannot  walk  the  streets,  without  the  hazard  of  being  seized  and  immolated.  At  the  death 
of  an^  of  the  royal  family,  victims  must  bleed  in  tlMusands ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  when 
the  king  seeks  fixim  the  powers  above  favourable  omens  respecting  any  great  projected  un- 
dertaking. The  abuse  of  polygamy  also  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  legal  allowance 
of  wives  fin*  the  king  is  upwards  of  three  thousand,  selected  firom  the  &irest  damsels  in  his 
dominions.  These  unfortunate  creatures  are  in  general  no  better  than  slaves,  and,  on  any 
capricious  disgust,  are  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  often  put  to  death.  Yet  this 
barbarooa  king  is  not  without  a  desire  to  civilise  his  subjects,  and  to  adopt  European  arts  and 
improvements.  He  has  occupied  himself  in  erecting  a  palace  of  stone,  in  the  European 
style,  under  the  direction  of  an  artist  from  El  Mim,  instead  of  the  structures  of  earth  and 
straw  to  which  the  architecture  of  Africa  has  hitherto  been  confined.  He  seeks  also  to 
promote  hy  every  means  the  commerce  of  his  subjects,  and  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  sea,  to  which,  however,  the  late  unhappy  diflerence  with  Britain  has  been  a  considerable 
bar.  Gold  is  now  the  most  valuable  article  of  export,  not  produced  within  the  country,  but 
broogfat  in  large  quantities  fi:om  the  mountainous  regions  odfthe  north.  He  still  clings  to  the 
slave  trade,  a  mode  of  procuring  European  luxuries  too  congenial  with  his  habits ;  and  so 
natural  did  he  consider  it,  that  he  could  with  difficulty  be  dissuaded  firom  sending  fifty  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  as  presents  to  the  king  of  Ekigland. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rio  Volta  commences  what  Europeans  have  called  the  Slave 
Coast,  because  slaves  were  there  procured  of  the  most  docile  and  tractable  character.  It 
consisted  originally  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Whidah  and  Ardrah,  forming  the  most  populous 
and  the  best  cultivated  part  of  the  Afirican  coast  The  vast  and  impenetrable  forests  which 
cover  so  much  of  that  continent  had  here  been  cut  down,  leaving  only  what  was  requisite 
for  ornament  and  convenience.  The  whole  country  was  like  a  guden^  covered  with  fruits 
and  gram  of  every  description.  Amid  this  abundance,  the  Whidans,  having  become  luxu- 
rious and  effeminate,  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  warlike  power  of  Dahomey,  in 
tfate  interior,  which  invaded  and  conquered  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
first  ravages  were  dreadful,  and  rendered  their  country  aknost  a  desert,  nor  has  its  peaceful 
submission  ever  allowed  it  to  regain  its  former  prosperity. 

Dahomey,  which  is  thus  predominant  both  over  the  coast  and  over  the  interior,  to  a  depth 
of  about  two  hundred  miles,  is  governed  upon  the  same  system  as  Ashantee,  and  with  all  its 
deformities,  which  it  carries  to  a  still  more  violent  excess.  The  bloody  customs  take  place 
on  a  stUl  greater  scale ;  and  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  instead  of  being  interred,  are  hun?  up 
CD  the  wadls  and  allowed  to  putrefy.  Human  skulls  make  the  favourite  ornament  of  the 
palaces  and  temples,  and  the  king  has  his  sleeping  apartment  paved  with  them.  His  wives 
are  kept  up  to  an  equal  number  with  those  of  the  king  of  Ashantee.  All  the  female  sex  is 
considered  as  at  the  king's  disposal,  and  an  annual  assemblage  takes  place ;  when,  having 
made  a  large  selection  for  himself,  he  distributes  the  refuse  among  his  graj)dee9,  who  are 
bound  to  receive  them  with  the  humblest  gratitude.  In  short,  this  ferocious  race  allow  them- 
selves to  be  domineered  over  in  a  manner  of  which  there  is  no  example  among  the  most  timid 
and  polished  nations.  The  greatest  lords,  in  approaching  the  king,  throw  themselves  flat  on 
the  ground^  laying  their  heiSs  in  the  dust ;  and  the  belief  is  instilled  into  them,  that  their  life 
belongs  entirely  to  their  sovereign,  and  that  they  ought  never  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  sacri- 
fice it  in  his  service.   The  king  of  Dahomey  has  been  lately  worsted  in  his  wars  with  Eyeo, 
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fay  which  he  is  now  held  in  a  speciee  of  vassalage.  His  country  consists  of  an  extensive 
and  fertile  plain,  rising  irom  the  sea  by  a  gradual  ascent  The  soil  is  a  reddish  clay  mixed 
with  sand,  and  nowhere  contains  a  stone  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  Though  capable  of  every 
species  of  tropical  culture,  little  is  actually  produced  from  it  that  is  fitted  for  a  foreign 
market ;  so  that,  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  small  advantage  has  accrued  frmn 
continuing  the  intercourse  with  it,  and  the  English  fort  at  Whidah  has  been  abandoned. 

Whidah,  now  commonly  called  Griwhee,  may  be  considered  the  port  of  Dahomey,  from 
which  a  route  of  about  a  hundred  miles  reaches  through  Favies  and  Toro  to  Abomey,  the 
capital.  Griwhee  is  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  still  highly  cultivated,  and  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  Airican  life.  Captain  Adams,  whose 
estimates  on  this  point  are  unusually  low,  represents  it  as  containing  about  7000  inhabitanta 
The  despotic  and  capricious  manner,  however,  in  which  foreign  residents  are  treated  by  the 
tyrant  of  Dahomey,  has  ^rradually  induced  the  different  European  powers  to  withdraw  their 
factories.  Ardrah  is  still  larger  and  more  flourishing ;  containing,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  inland,  on  a  long  and 
beautiful  lake  or  lagoon,  running  parallel  to  the  sea,  with  which  it  becomes  connected  at  its 
eastern  extremity  by  the  River  of  Lagos.  The  Ardranese  are  industrious  in  the  manufticture 
of  cotton  interwoven  with  silk :  they  make  also  soap,  baskets,  and  earthenware,  and  are 
skilful  in  working  iron.  Their  market  is  the  best  regulated  of  any  on  the  coast,  and  exhibits 
the  manufactures  of  India  and  Europe,  tobacco  from  Brazil,  cloth  from  Eyeoand  Hous8a,and 
every  other  article  that  is  here  in  demand.  Though  so  clo&e  to  Dahomey,  the  people  appear 
to  enjoy  a  republican  form  of  government  A  considerable  number  of  Mahometan  residents 
have  made  their  way  hither,  and  have  introduced  the  management  of  horses,  and  the  use  of 
milk,  to  both  of  which  the  negroes  in  general  are  strangers.  Badagry,  though  it  has  sufiered 
by  recent  contests  with  Lagos,  appeared  still,  by  Lander's  report,  to  be  a  large  and  populous 
place,  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  and  divided  into  four  districts,  each  governed  by  a  chie(  who 
assumes  the  title  of  king.  Lagos  is  built  upon  a  small  island,  or  rawer  the  bank  at  the  point 
where  this  channel  communicates  with  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Cradoo 
lake,  a  parallel  piece  of  water.  The  town  is  scarcely  a  foot  above  the  lake,  and  is  over-run 
by  water-rats  from  it  It  hss  5000  inhabitants,  with  a  good  deal  of  stir  and  trade.  Its  petty 
despot  assumes  all  the  airs  of  the  greatest  African  monarchs,  never  allowing  his  courtiers  to 
approach  him  unless  crawling  on  the  ground.  Some  barbarous  customs  prevail,  such  as 
impaling  alive  a  young  female,  to  propitiate  the  goddess  who  presides  over  rain,  and  hanging 
tlie  heads  of  male&ctors  to  some  large  trees  at  the  end  of  the  town.  The  currency  here 
consists  of  cowries,  which  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  transmitted  into  Houssa  and 
other  interior  countries,  where  they  form  the  universal  circulating  medium. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Cradoo  lake  commences  a  large  tract  of  coast,  of  a  peculiar 
character,  which,  from  the  principal  state,  receives  the  name  of  Benin.  It  extends  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles,  and  presents  a  succession  of  broad  estuaries,  now  discovered  to  be  all 
branches  of  the  Niger,  of  which  this  country  forms  the  delta.  They  communicate  with  each 
other  by  creeks,  and,  fi^uently  overflowing  their  banks,  render  the  shore  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  inland,  a  vast  alluvial  wooded  morass.  The  natives,  having  thus  very  extended  water 
communications,  are  the  most  active  traders  anywhere  in  Africa ;  but,  except  slaves,  the 
commodities  in  which  they  deal  are  entirely  changed.  Gold  has  disappeared ;  ivory  is  again 
found  in  considerable  plenty ;  but  palm  oil  is  the  great  staple  of  the  eastern  districts.  A 
great  quantity  of  salt  is  made  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  both  for  consumption  at  home  and 
in  the  interior.  This  tract,  however,  from  its  low,  marshy,  and  woody  character,  is  exces- 
sively pernicious  to  the  health  of  Europeans. 

The  first  leading  feature  is  the  river  Formosa,  two  miles  wide  at  its  mouth ;  on  a  creek 
tributary  to  it  lies  the  capital  of  Benin.  This  city  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  coast  of  Afirica; 
and,  being  built  quite  irregularly,  and  consisting  of  detached  houses,  it  occupies  an  immense 
space  of  ground.  The  surrounding  territory  is  well  cultivated,  though  not  so  thoroughly 
cleared  of  wood  as  that  round  Ardrah  and  Whidah.  The  king  is  not  only  absolute,  but 
fetiche,  or  a  god,  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects ;  and  all  offences  against  him  are  punished  in 
the  most  cruel  and  summary  manner,  not  only  as  treason,  but  impiety.  Gatto,  about  fifty 
miles  below,  is  the  port  of  Benin ;  accessible  to  vessels  of  sixty  tons.  The  trade  on  this 
river  has  greatly  declined. 

Warre,  or  Owarri,  is  another  state  and  city,  situated  on  another  creek,  communicating 
with  the  Formosa,  on  its  opposite  side.  It  consists  of  a  somewhat  elevated  and  beautiful 
island,  appearing  as  if  dropped  from  the  clouds  amidst  the  vast  woods  and  swamps  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  Here,  too,  the  king  is  absolute,  and  carries  polygamy  to  a  very  great  extent 
A  late  traveller,  happening  to  get  a  peep  into  the  seraglio,  saw  about  fifty  queens,  busied  in 
various  employments  from  the  toilette  to  the  washing-tub.  New  Town,  on  the  Formosa,  is 
the  port  of  Warre. 

After  turning  Cape  Formosa,  and  passing  several  estuaries,  we  come  to  that  of  the  Brass 
River,  called,  by  the  Portuguese,  the  river  of  Nun.  Though  not  the  largest  estuary  of  the 
Niger,  yet  being  most  directly  in  the  line  of  tlie  main  stream,  and  that  by  which  Lander 
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entered  the  Atlantic,  it  at  present  enjoys  the  repotation  of  being  the  pnoeipal  channel  It 
is  divided  into  two  In-anches ;  but  the  navigation  is  ^^reatly  impeded,  and  tne  tiade  limited^ 
by  a  dangerous  bar  at  its  mouth.  Brass  Town  is  built  not  on  either  branch,  but  on  one  of 
the  numerous  creeks  connected  with  both,  and  in  a  country  overgrown  with  impenetrable 
thickets  of  mangrove.  It  is  a  poor  place,  divided  by  a  lagoon  into  two  parts,  each  of  which 
contains  about  1000  inhabitanta  Bonny  River  ibrms  the  next  important  estuary,  having  on 
its  opposite  sides  tiie  towns  of  Bonny  and  New  Calabar.  Being  only  a  few  miles  up,  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  morasses  which  overspread  all  this  country.  The  people  support  them- 
selves by  the  manu&ctnre  of  salt  and  the  trade  in  slaves  and  pahn  oiL  Bonny,  in  particular, 
is  become  the  great  mart  fin"  these  last  commodities,  and  is  supposed  to  export  annually  about 
20t|000  slaves.  The  dealera  go  in  large  canoes  two  or  three  days'  sail  to  Eboe,  the  great 
interior  market,  which  will  be  described  uiMler  the  head  of  Central  Africa.  The  king  is 
absolnte,  and  more  barbarous  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren  on  this  coast  He  boasts  of  having 
twice  destroyed  New  Calabar,  and  ornaments  his  fetiche  house  with  the  skulls  of  enemiee 
taken  in  battle. 

After  Bonny  is  the  estuary  of  Old  Calabar  river,  the  broadest  of  all,  and  navigable  for 
huge  vessels  sixty  miles  up  to  Ephraim  Town,  governed  by  a  chief,  who  assumes  the  title 
of  duke.  It  appears  to  contain  about  6000  inhabitants,  carrying  on  a  considerahle  tiade ; 
and  the  duke  has  a  large  house  filled  with  European  manufactures  and  ornaments  of  every 
kind,  received  by  him  m  presents.  This  river  \a  followed  by  that  of  Rio  del  Rev;  and  then 
by  the  Rio  Cameroons.  These  rivers  are  very  unhealthy ;  but  they  yield  a  good  deal  of  ivory 
and  palm  oil.  The  continuity  of  that  vast  wooded  flat,  which  has  extendoi  along  the  coast 
for  more  than  200  miles,  is  now  broken  by  some  very  lofty  mountains,  the  principal  of  which 
is  supposed  to  reach  the  height  of  13,000  fbet 

Several  islands  which  lie  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin  may  terminate  the  description  of  this  coast 
They  are,  Fernando  Po,  a  fine  high  large  island,  lately  occupied  only  by  a  lawless  race, 
composed  of  slaves  or  mak&ctors  escaped  fipom  the  neighbouring  coast  The  British  gov- 
ernment, however,  upon  the  disappointment  experienced  in  regara  to  Sierra  Leone,  formed, 
in  1827,  a  settlement  at  this  island,  the  mountainous  and  picturesque  aspect  of  which  afforded 
hopes  of  a  healthy  station  but  these  have  been  completely  disappointed.  Of  thirty  European 
settlera  taken  out,  nineteen  died ;  and  Col.  Nicholls,  the  governor,  was  three  times  attacked 
with  fever.  Hopes  have  been  held  out,  that  by  a  change  in  the  situation  of  the  town,  this 
evil  might  be  greatly  mitigated,  and  Fernando  Po  would  then  acquire  a  double  importance, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  Prince's  Island  is  hi^  and  wooded ;  St  Thomas 
is  hijge  and  fertile ;  Uie  petty  isle  of  Anoabona  is  inhabited  by  a  simple  native  race.  These 
ran  in  a  chain  to  the  south-west  from  the  Rio  Calabar;  and  the  last  three  are  m  nominal 
sobtection  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

'nie  next  division  of  Western  Afirica  consists  of  Congo,  Loango,  Angola,  and  Benguela, 
to  the  coast  of  which  navigators  genendly  give  the  name  of  Angola.  The  principal  feature 
is  the  2^ire,  or  Congo,  a  powerful  and  rapid  river,  which  rushes  by  a  single  channel  into  the 
Atlantic.  Its  course  was  traced  upwards  by  Captain  Tuckey,  in  his  unrortunate  expedition, 
280  miles,  yet  nothing  was  ascertained  as  to  its  origin  and  early  course ;  though  the  hypo- 
thesis of  its  forming  die  termination  of  the  Niger  is  now  completely  refuted.  The  natives 
of  Congo  are  rather  of  small  size;  they  are  cheerfhl  and  good-humoured,  but  unreflecting, 
and  possessed  of  little  energy  either  of  mind  or  body.  The  negro  indolence  is  canfed  in 
them  to  its  utmost  excess.  The  little  cultivation  that  exists,  entirely  carried  on  by  the 
females,  is  nearly  limited  to  the  manioc  root,  which  they  are  not  very  skilful  in  preparing. 
Their  houses  are  put  together  of  mats  made  fixxn  the  fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  and  their  clothes 
and  bedding  consist  merely  of  matted  grass.  The  population  along  the  river  is  very  small ; 
the  liLrgest  villages,  Cooloo,  Embomma,  and  Inga,  containing  only  fh>m  900  to  600  inhabit- 
ants. The  interior  capital  of  Congowar,  however,  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  Blindy , 
of  Congo,  to  whom  all  the  chiefe  pay  a  species  of  vasaalaare,  is  probably  what  the  Portu- 
guese called  St  Salvador;  and  where,  according  to  Mr.  Bowdich,  tliey  still  maintain  a 
mtaskm ;  but  no  recent  details  have  been  obtained  respecting  it  There  is  a  regular  duh 
tinction  of  ranks:  the  Cheenoo,  or  chief,  hereditary  in  the  female  line;  the  Mafbots,  or 
collectors  of  the  revenue;  the  Foomoos,  or  cultivators;  and  the  domestic  slaves,  not 
numeroDS.  The  chiefo  have  nmny  wives,  whom  they  make  the  victims  of  the  most  scandal- 
ous traffic ;  frequently  tendering  their  fiivoors  to  Europeans  at  a  very  trifling  rate. 

The  ^ve  trade,  for  which  alone  this  part  of  Africa  is  now  frequented,  is  chiefly  carried 
on  at  Malemba  and  Cabenda,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Malemba  has  been  called  the 
Mootpelier  of  Afi-ica.  It  stands  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  high,  commanding  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect of  the  windings  of  the  Loango  Louisa  through  an  extensive  plain.  Its  dry  and  elevated 
situation  preserves  it  fix>m  those  deadly  influences  which  elsewhere  operate  so  fatally  on 
the  health  of  mariners.  Cabenda,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  also  a  beautiful 
city,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  conical  wooded  mountain,  and  has  been  called  the  Paradise 
of  the  Coast.    It  is  a  great  mart  for  slaves,  who  are  brought  from  the  opposite  territory  of 
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Scwno:  bnt  the  nBtivea,  cootru;  to  their  ^nenl  chutcter  in  thii  region,  ue  rode  uid 
dimcolt  to  treat  with. 

The  country  to  the  soath  of  Congo  ia  called  Benguela,  uid  its  commerce  is  >tiU  almoet 
entirelj  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  They  frequent  the  hey  end  Ti¥eT  of  Ambriz,  in 
which  there  is  •  tolerable  roadsleed;  but  their  great  eettlemeot  ia  at  St  1^1  de  Lcanda, 
a  large  town  in  an  elevated  situation.  It  exports  annuall;  18,000  or  20,000  slaves,  chiefly 
to  Brazil.  S.  Felipe  de  Benguela,  in  a  marsby  and  unhealthy  site,  is  now  coosideiably 
declined ;  and  its  population  does  not  exceed  3000,  mostly  tree  negroes  and  slaves.  There 
ie  ako  a  smaller  port,  called  Nova  RedoudoL  Tbe  Portuguese  clum  a  certain  jurisdiction 
over  the  native  states  for  several  hundred  miles  in  the  interico',  obtaining  preeenta  and 
purchasing  slaves.  Farther  Inland  is  the  country  of  Jaga  Casstuiga.  The  Jagas  are  cele- 
brated by  the  writers  of  travels,  two  centuries  ago,  ss  a  formidable  devaslaling  tribe,  addicted 
to  the  moat  ferocious  habits;  and  rumour  does  not  represent  any  change  as  having  taken 
place  in  their  character.  Behind  them,  and  in  about  the  centre  of  the  continent,  ii  said  to  be 
the  nation  of  the  Holouaa,  represented  as  more  numerous,  mora  intelligent,  and  to  have 
attained  a  higher  degree  of  mdostry  and  civilisation  than  any  other  in  Africa  under  this 
latitude.  The  country  abounds  in  valuable  capper.  The  king,  however,  ia  absolute,  and 
tbe  atrocious  custom  c^  human  aacrifiee  prevails. 


BOUTBEKN    AFRICA. 

SotrrHEBH  ArKica,  by  its  mere  name,  sufficiently  indicates  the  part  of  the  continent  to 
which  tbe  somewhat  vague  appellation  is  applied.  Generally  spee.king,  it  is  given  to  the 
territory  discovered  and  pertly  colonised  by  Europeans,  fiom  that  important  settlement  which 
tbey  fonnefl  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sht.  L — Oeneral  Outline  and  Atpeel. 
The  mrface  of  this  regicm  is  striking  and  peculiar,  presenting  three  successive  mountain 
ranges,  running  parallel  to  the  coast  and  to  each  other.  The  first,  called  Lange  Kloot^  ia 
between  20  and  60  miles  frrHn  tbe  ocean,  the  breadth  of  the  intermediate  plain  heiag  gntl- 
est  in  the  west.  The  second  chain,  called  the  Zwaarte  Berg,  or  Black  Mountain,  riaes  at 
an  interval  nearly  similar  behind  Ibe  first,  is  considerably  higher  and  more  rugged,  and 
consists  often  of  double  or  even  triple  ranges.  Behind,  at  the  distance  of  80  or  100  miles, 
rises  the  Nieuweldt*  Gebirgte,  the  loftiest  range  in  Southern  Africa.  The  summits,  to  a 
great  extent,  are  covered  with  snow ;  from  which  circumstance  tbe  eastern  and  most  elevated 
part  is  called  the  Sneuwbe^,  or  Snowy  Mounlaina,  whose  highest  pinnacles  are  not  sup- 
posed to  &U  short  of  10,000  feeL  The  plain  nearest  the  sea  is  fertile,  well  watered,  richly 
clothed  with  grass  and  trees,  and  enjoya  a  mild  and  agreeable  climate.  The  plains  between 
e  ranges  are  elevated,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  species  of  arid 
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desert  called  Karroo.  The  Boothem  plain,  in  particular,  k  almost  entirely  compoeed  of  the 
great  Karroo,  900  miles  in  length  aiMl  nearly  100  in  breadth,  covered  with  a  hard  and  im- 
penetrable soil,  almost  unfit  for  any  vegetation*  Along  the  foot  of  the  Sneuwberg,  however, 
there  is  a  considerable  tract^  finely  watered,  and  a&rding  very  rich  pasturage.  Beyond 
the  mountains,  the  ienitary  is  for  some  space  bleak  and  sterile ;  but  it  gradually  improves 
till  it  opens  into  the  extensive  pastoral  plain  occupied  by  the  Bodiuanas.  So  far  as  this  has 
been  explored  to  the  nortliward,  it  becomes  alwavs  more  fertile,  though  to  the  west  there 
has  been  observed  a  desert  of  very  great  extent  The  eastern  coast  also  consistB  chiefly  of  a 
fine  pastoral  plain,  occupied  b^  the  various  Cafllh)  tribes,  and  broken  by  some  chains  of 
mountains,  the  direction  of  which  has  been  very  imperfectlv  explored. 

Rivers  do  not  form  a  prominent  feature  in  a  country  of  which  the  general  character  is 
arid.  The  principal  are  those  which  flow  down  from  both  sides  of  the  great  boundary  chain 
of  the  Nieuweldt  Mountains,  particularly  in  the  eastern  quarter,  where  it  becomes  both 
more  lofty  and  more  distant  fiom  the  coast  On  the  side  of  the  colony,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
Camtoos,  the  Zoondag,  and  the  Great  Fish  River,  which  last,  though  the  most  considerable, 
has  not  a  course  of  much  more  than  two  hundred  milesL  The  smaller  and  more  westerly 
streams  of  the  Breede,  and  the  Gansely,  with  its  tributary  the  Oliphant,  are  chiefly  fed  from 
the  inferior  chains  along  whose  base  they  flow.  On  the  northern  side,  the  waters  which 
descend  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  unite  and  form  the  Orange  River,  which,  having  flowed, 
first  north-west  and  then  due  west,  through  long  ranges  of  rude  and  desert  territcn-ies,  fidls 
into  the  Atlantic  in  about  28^  30'  S.  lat,  after  a  course,  which,  with  its  windings,  must  con- 
siderably  exceed  a  thousand  miles.  In  the  Cafire  territories,  several  estuaries  open  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  early  course  of  which  is  little  more  than  conjectured ;  but  travellers 
through  the  Boshnana  territory  croesed  streams  which,  firom  their  duwction,  appeared  likely 
to  reach  that  receptacle. 

Bacrr.  11 — Natural  Oeogrofhy. 

SuMMT.  1.— CTeoIogy. 

This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Orange  and  Fish  rivers ;  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  ocean.  The  country  extends  from  S.  lat  36^  to  S.  lat  95S  ihni  of  the 
Cape  Lagullas. 

Peninsula  of  the  Cape  qf  Oood  Hope. — ^The  rocks  of  which  this  tract  is  composed,  are 
granite,  gneiss,  clay  date,  grey  wacke,  quartz  rock,  sandstone,  and  augite  greenstone,  or  do- 
lerite.  Of  these  the  most  abundant  are  granite  and  sandstone ;  the  next  in  frequency  are 
clay  slate  and  grey  wacke ;  and  the  least  frequent  are  gneiss  and  dolerite.  In  some  parts, 
as  Steinberg,  the  sandstone  is  traversed  by  veins  of  red  iron  ore.  The  Neptunian  format 
tions,  viz.  the  gneiss,  clay  slate,  grey  wacke,  quartz  rock,  and  sandstone,  are  variously  altered 
and  upraised  by  the  granite,  and  traversed  by  veins  of  the  augite  greenstone.  The  hill 
named  Lion's  Romp  is  composed  of  clay  slate,  grey  wacke,  and  sandstone ;  granite  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Lion^s  Head ;  the  Table  Mountain,  in  its  lower  and  middle  part,  is 
composed  of  red  sandstone,  clay  slate,  and  grey  wacke,  which  rest  on  granite :  the  upper  nut 
of  the  mountain  exhibits  magnificent  dismays  of  horizontally  stratified  sandstone.  The 
Devil's  Peak  has  the  same  general  structure  and  composition  as  the  Table  Mountain. 

The  ranges  of  mountains  which  run  northward  from  the  Cape  peninsula  to  Orange  or 
Gariep  River  are  composed  of  granite  and  slate,  with  vast  deposits  of  sandstone  and  quartz 
rock,  with  numerous  table-shaped  summits ;  thus  showing  a  similarity  of  composition  in 
these  mountains  to  those  of  the  Cape  peninsula.  The  three  great  Tanges  of  mountains  that 
run  from  east  to  west  are  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  characterised  by  the  vast  abun- 
dance of  sandstone  reposing  in  horizontal  strata  upon  the  granite  and  slate,  forming  the 
middle  and  very  often  the  highest  parts  of  the  chain. 

Geology  of  tJte  Table4and. — ^From  the  thhrd  range  onwards  to  lat  90^  S.,  the  prevailing 
rock  in  Uie  plains  and  hills  is  sandstone.  At  Dwaal  River,  the  frontier  of  the  colony,  there 
are  rocks  of  augite  greenstone  and  basalt,  probably  traversing  the  sandstone.  The  Karee- 
bergen,  or  I>ry  Mountains,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony,  are  principally  composed  of  sand- 
stone, in  horizontal  strata,  and  eveiywhere  exhibit  beautiful  table-shaped  summita  This 
sandstone  rock  continues  onward  to  lat  90°  S.,  to  near  Mud  Chip,  where  true  quartz  rock 
and  vesicular  trap  appear.  In  lat  2dP  15'  32"  S.,  mountains,  called  the  Asbestus  Moon- 
tains,  composed  of  clay  slate,  disposed  in  horizontal  strata,  occur ;  thin  veins  of  asbestus  tra- 
verse the  slate.  In  the  same  mountain  green  opal  and  pitchstone  occur.  To  the  north  of 
these  moimtains,  at  Klaarwater,  are  vast  beds  c^  limestone,  dispoeed  horizontally,  enclosing 
organic  remains.  In  eonekwion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present,  the 
whole  of  the  table-land  of  Africa  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River  is  composed  dT  limestone 
in  horizontal  strata,  clay  slate,  sandstone  and  quartz  rock,  granite,  greenstone,  serpentine, 
and  potstone. 
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SuMBtTT.  2. — Botma/. 

If  our  botanies]  obeemtiona  on  ceiUin  coantriea  ire  often  limited  for  want  of  iDfcffmation, 
it  ia  &r  otherwise  with  regard  to  tbe  region  in  question,  which,  almost  ever  since  it  hai  been 
known  to  Europeans,  hsa  Been  a  never-failing  source  of  botanical  novelty  to  Treen-bouses 
and  conservatories:  audio  proportion  to  tbe  moltipticitj'of  subjects  is  the  difficulty  of  select- 
ing, ctHisistentlj  with  brevity,  what  ia  most  usenil  and  intereeling.  "  All  that  I  had  pic- 
tured to  myself"  exclaims  i*r.  Borchell,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  modem  travellers, 
**  respecting  the  riches  of  the  Cape  in  botany,  waa  ftr  surpassed  by  what  1  saw  in  one  da^'s 
walk.  At  everr  "^P  ■  different  plant  appeared;  and  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  deacripUoo 
of  the  coDDtr?,  if  it  sboald  be  eorapared  to  a  botanic  garden,  neglected  and  left  to  grow  in 
a  state  of  nature;  so  great  waa  the  variety  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  As  I  walked  along," 
be  coDtinnes,  "  in  the  midst  of  the  variety  and  jnofiision,  I  could  not  fbr  some  time  divest 
myself  of  feelings  of  regret,  that  at  evMy  step  my  fbot  cnshed  some  beautifiil  plant;  Ira'  it 
is  Dot  ea^,  during  one's  first  rambles  in  this  country,  to  lay  ande  a  kind  of  respect  with 
which  it  18  cuBtomary  in  Europe  to  treat  the  Proteas,  the  Erius,  tbe  Pelargoniama,  tbe  Cbi- 


roniaa,  tbe  Boyenas,  iic.  To  give  some  idea  of  tbe  botanical  richea  of  the  countrr,  I  n 
cnlv  Mate,  tbat  in  the  dK>rt  di^ace  cf  one  EogliA  nile,  tboogb  tbe  moat  &(ouiable  aea 
bad  passed,  and  mmaj  cX  tbe  balboos  and  herbaceous  plaiitB  bad  disai^>e«red  under  tbe  inSn* 
ence  of  the  irosight,  I  collected  in  four  boars  and  a  m1(  100  distinct  species ;  and  I  believe 
tbat  mote  than  dcnUe  tiMt  namber  may,  by  swiiriiiog  at  diSerent  times,  be  liMmd  on  tbe 
Muneenmd." 

Noui^,  periiape,  is  calcnlKted  ao  mnch  to  strike  tiM  atteotion  of  a  itnoger,  aa  the  great 

extent  of  cetlam  groupa,  and  tbe  vast  nnmber  of  difianuit  kinds  inclnded  in  tbem.     Among 

tbem  may  ei^iecially  be  enomeimlad  the  Heatha  (Jig.  637.),  fin  which  tbe  Cape  has  long 

been  celebrated,  and  tbe  beauty  and  delicacy  M 

which  are  ftmlliar  to  all  of  tie  frnn  tbe  great 

nnmber  cultivated  (no  less  than  000*  apeciea  and 

Tarieties)  in  tbe  green-houses  of  oar  garden*. 

Yet  in  the  colony,  ncAwithstanding  tbeir  Megauee 

and  beauty,  so  little  do  they  strike  tbe  attention 

of  tbe  people,  that  they  have  not  even  a  name ; 

but  when  spoken  of;  are  indiscriminately  called 

boajes  (bushes).     It  does  not  appear,  however, 

that  tbe  range  of  the  Heaths  is  very  extensive; 

for,  on  coming  to  the  Karroo  Pasa,  Mr.  Burchell 

observes,  "four  of  the  stroogest  and  moet  cba- 

lacteriatic  features  of  Cape  botany,  the  Elricc,  the 

Dioeme,  the  Proteaceons  and  Rertiaceous  tribea, 

entirely  disappear ;  nor  did  I  meet  again  with  any 

of  tbem  till   two  yesra  afterwards,  when  I  re- 

CipcUHika.  entered  the  same  botanical  parallel  at  Zwartwa- 

ter  Poort,  lying  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 

aa  KaiToo  Paaa,  but  at  6°  Icng.  more  to  the  eastward.    The  Heath  was  Erica  Plukeoetii. 

TbJa  lovely  tribe  bad  attended  me  the  whole  way  from  Cape  Town,  till  now  that  I  was 

arrived  at  tbe  veiy  door  aS  tbe  desert,  beyond  which  the  scorching  heat  rendered  it  impoa- 

aiUe  fbr  tbem  to  exist;  asd  it  seemed  aa  if  this  handsome  species  bad  acconpanied  me  til] 

tbe  last  moment,  to  take  a  long  teewell  in  the  name  of  the  whole  family."     It  is  probable, 

tberefine,  tbat  in  Europe,  the  tii»;le  species,  tbe  c(»ninon  Heath,  or  Ling  (£rica  n^garis 

Ijn.),  extending  as  it  does  from  Upland  to  Italy  in  tbe  plains,  and  on  the  nKsmtajni  even 

to  HcRDcco,  occnpiea  a  greater  extent  of  sarikce 

"  wmfarjiai  with  (ba  Hwlbar'i  tjt," 

tban  Ae  SUepaciM  wbtob  an  anwnented  aa  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  H<ne.  "  Amidst 
aU  tbeM  hanBtita"  »ya  Captain  Cannichael,  "  the  Cape  Heatha  atand  oonfesaedly  nnri- 
vdled.  Natnre  baa  not  leatoieled  these  elegant  shmba  to  cue  particnlar  soil  or  sitnation. 
YoD  meet  tmtb  tbem  in  the  marahea,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers;  in  the  richest  soil,  and  on 
tbe  bare  moial  clifi;  on  the  acclivitiea  of  the  hills  and  the  tops  of  'Sb  highest  mountains. 
TYte  iana  ef  their  floweie  is  as  varied  as  their  colours ;  some  are  cop-ahapect  aome  globular, 
tome  eihiint  the  figure  of  a  cooa,  others  tbat  trf'  a  cylinder  contracteid  at  the  mouth,  or 
•welled  oot  like  a  trumpet ;  some  are  smooth  and  glossy ;  others  covered  with  down,  or  with 
a  mncilage.  The  predominant  colour  ia  red ;  bat  you  meet  with  white,  green,  yellow,  and 
poTide;  of  every  coknr,  in  slunl,  bat  bine;  a  fact  which  deaerrea  notice,  when  we  con- 
sider tbe  almost  mitimited  extent  of  tbe  genns." 
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The  Protesces  (J^.  838.)  constitute  an  equally  Btrikin^  featara  at  the  Cape;  a  trttie  oT 
plants  aliDoet  wholly  confined  to  the  Boutheni  hemiapbere.  Nearly  200  apeciea  are  known 
to  be  nativea  of  Southern  Africa)  and  of  these,  man;  are  conspicuous  for  the  eztreme 
beauty  and  magnitude  of  their  flowers,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  moat  careless 
observer.  Those  who  have  viailed  Cape  Town  cannot  ftil  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Silver 
Tree,  no  less  remarkable  for  the  delicate  silky  coverinf  of  its  foliage  than  for  its  larg«  and 
showy  blossoms;  yet  this  is  the  common  fuel  of  the  place.  Near  Cape  Town  is  a  village 
called  Witteboom,  a  name  which  with  great  propriety  it  has  received,  od  account  of  the 
tinmeroua  plantations  of  large  Witteboom,  or  Silver  Tree,  which  grow  about  it  The  native 
station  of  this  handsome  tree  is  the  sloping  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  side  of  Table 
Mountain ;  and  at  present  verj  large  groves  occupy  the  northern  side,  next  the  town.  That 
this  place,  Mr.  Burchell  observes,  should  be  the  only  pan  in  all  the  coIodt  where  it  grows 
wild,  can  be  no  object  of  wonder  to  any  peratxi  who  has  the  least  knowledge  e£  the  cha- 


Tact«T  of  Cape  botany ;  since  the  natural  places  of  growth  of  a  multitude  of  other  plants 
are  circumscribed  by  limits  equally  contracted.  "  Next  to  the  Heaths,"  says  a  late  intelli- 
eent  nsturalist,  "for  variety  and  beauty  stand  the  Proteas.  In  the  stem,  the  leaves,  the 
flower,  and  the  fruit  of  these  plants,  there  appears  such  diversity,  as  if  nature  had  created 
them  with  a  view  to  setting  botanical  arrangement  st  defiance ;  and  the  name  imposed  on 
the  genus  would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  has  been  in  some  degree  successful.  The  Silver 
tree  (iVol«a  argentea)  growa  to  the  height  of  a  middling-sized  tree;  while  the  Protea 
repens  (_fig.  839.),  at  the  other  extreme,  creeps  along  the  sand,  and  bears  on  its  slender 
stem,  a  fiower,  which,  from  its  size  and  colour,  might  at  first  sight  be  mistaken  Ibr  an  orange. 
The  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  upwards  of  sixty  species,  which  display  an  extraor- 
dinarj  diversity  b  form  and  habit.  Some  have  small  blossoms  that  attract  the  attention  of 
DO  one  except  the  botaoisti  others,  at  the  elevation  of  a  few  inches,  bear  a  flower  that  ex- 
ceeds in  size  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  strikes  with  wonder  the  ntoat  indiffbrent  passenger. 
In  (be  infloreacence  of  some  species,  particularly  the  Protea  nelUfbn  (Jig.  BIO.),  a  vast 


quantity  of  honey  is  secreted,  which  attracts  swarms  of  bees,  beetles,  and  other  insects, 
whose  variegated  colours  and  active  movements  heighten  the  interest  of  the  scene ;  nor  is 
this  interest  at  all  diminished,  when  the  Cape  Humming-bird  (Cn-lAia  ehalt/bea)  joins  the 
animated  group,  and,  perching  on  the  border  of  the  chalice,  darts  its  tubular  tongue  into  the 
bottom  oT  the  flower,  or  snaps  at  the  insects  as  they  buzz  around. 
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The  colony  owes  smne  gfratitude  to  the  peraon  who  introduced  the  Pine  to  an  acquftint- 
ance  with  the  Silver  tree.  The  contrast  is  not  stronger  between  a  black  man  and  a  white 
than  between  these  trees :  yet,  like  them,  they  possess  several  striking  points  of  resem- 
blance. The  seeds  in  both,  for  instance,  are  contained  in  cones ;  when  once  cut  down, 
neither  of  them  revives  in  shoots  from  the  trunk ;  the  annual  branches  in  both  spring  out  in 
a  circle  round  the  stem ;  and  in  both,  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  minute  twigs,  are  covered 
with  leavea  But  the  leaves  of  the  Pine  are  mere  lines  without  breadth,  smooth,  rigid,  and 
of  a  dark  green  colour ;  whereas  those  of  the  Silver  tree  are  lance-shaped,  soft,  and  clothed 
with  a  wlute  shag,  more  delicate  than  silk,  which,  blending  its  hue  with  the  white  paren- 
chyma of  the  leaf,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  sky-blue  satin.  The  effect  of  a  strong  wind 
on  the  mingled  foliage  of  these  trees  is  peculiarly  pleasing. 

The  Silver  tree  is  dioecious.  The  fertile  flowers  are  separated  by  the  scale  of  the  cone. 
After  the  germ  has  been  fecundated,  the  scales  begin  to  grow,  and  at  length  overtop  the 
petals,  gathering  them  in  a  bunch,  entirely  concealed  from  view.  When  the  fruit  is  become 
ripe,  the  sun  begins  to  act  on  the  scales ;  they  curl  out  at  the  top  and  contract  at  the  base, 
gradually  squeezing  out  the  nut,  until  it  arrives  at  the  aperture,  when,  spreading  out  the 
white  hairy  border  of  the  corolla,  it  assumes  a  feathery  appearance,  like  the  seed-down  of 
a  syngenesious  plant  In  this  state  it  remains,  ready  to  be  wafted  by  the  first  gale  that 
blows:  but  to  ensure  the  ultimate  object  of  nature,  the  transportation  of  the  seed,  the 
long  capillary  style  and  its  round  stigma  remain  attached  to  it,  and,  the  latter  being  too 
large  to  slip  through  the  narrow  throat  of  the  corolla,  the  seed  is  thus  suspend^  by 
the  s^le,  and  descends  to  the  ground  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an  aeronaut  in  his  para^ 
chute. 

More  numerous  than  the  Proteaceae,  thous^h  of  humbler  growth,  and  bearing  smaller  but 
not  leas  briUiant  flowers,  are  the  Fig  Marigolds  (^MegembryanthemtimX  a  genus  almost  pecu- 
liar to  Southern  Africa.  The  principal  species  of  this  plant,  of  which  upwards  of  300  have 
been  enumerated,  seem  admirably  adapted  for  fixing  the  loose  shifting  sand,  with  which  a 
great  part  of  the  country  is  covered,  spi)eadiiig  over  the  ground  from  a  central  point ;  a 
single  specimen  shades  a  great  extent  of  surrace,  and  affords  a  singular  relief  to  the  eye, 
fatigued  by  the  powerful  refraction  of  light  In  its  thick  fleshy  foliage,  it  possesses  a  maga- 
zine of  juices,  which  enables  it  to  bear,  without  shrinking,  a  long  privation  of- moisture,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  gives  shelter  to  the  nascent  shoots  of  other  plants  which  spring  up  in 
its  boeom.  The  mucilaginous  capsules  of  the  Hottentot  Fig  (M.  edtde)  are  the  chief  mate- 
rial of  an  agreeable  preserve.  Nature  has  made  a  beautiful  provision  for  the  increase  of 
some  of  the  annual  kinds  of  Fig  Marigold,  in  the  property  of  the  capsule,  which,  contrary 
to  most  fruits  of  the  kind,  is  firmly  closed  in  a  period  of  drought  and  only  opens  and  dis- 
charges the  seed  in  wet  weather,  when  the  parched  and  sandy  deserts  which  this  plant  inha- 
bits are  moistened  with  the  prolific  rain.  Even  after  having  been  long  gathered,  the  cap- 
sule retains  the  same  property,  being  shut  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  roadily  expanding  wide 
in  water,  and  very  rapidly  in  warm  water.  Mesembryanthemum  coriarium  of  Burchell  is 
employed  by  the  Hottentots  for  tanning  leather. 

The  Stapelic,  or  Carrion  flowers  {Jig,  841.),  are  a  numerous  and  highly  curious  genus, 
with  square,  succulent,  leafless  stems  and  flowers  resembling  Star-fish.  They  derive  their 
latter  appellation  from  their  abominable  odour,  which  so  much  resembles  that  of  putrid  meat, 
that  insects  are  deceived  by  it,  and  even  in  hot-houses  (where  110  species  are  now  culti- 
vated), they  deposit  upon  them  their  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when 
the  larve  perish  for  want  of  animal  food.  This  is  not  the  only  service  which  these  unsa- 
voury plants  render.  Spielmann  brought  home  a  species,  well  known  to  the  Hottentots  b^ 
the  name  of  Gnuap  {Stapelia  pUifera) :  it  has  an  insipid,  yet  cool  and  watery  taste,  and  is 
used  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  quenching  thirst ;  for  which  purpose  it  would  seem  Provi- 
dence has  designed  it,  by  placing  it  only  in  hot  and  arid  tracts  of  country.  "  In  passing 
through  the  Karroo,  I  expected  to  have  seen  abundance  of  Stapelias,  but  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  appeared.  No  part  of  the  colony  seems  to  be  so  rich  in  them  as  the  dry  sandy  regions 
of  the  western  coast,  where  they  cover  a  tract  of  many  degrees  of  latitude  in  extent,  dis- 
appearing to  the  eastward,  though  their  associates,  Aloes,  Mesembryanthemum,  and  Aizoon, 
were  now  and  then  much  fiirther  north." 

Aloes  certainly  are  fiir  more  numerous  than  Stapelias,  and  more  remarkable  for  their 
varied  mode  of  growth,  and  the  curious  form  of  their  succulent  leaves,  than  for  the  elegance 
of  their  flowers,  though  many  of  them,  especially  the  larger  kinds,  are  not  destitute  of 
beauty.  Mr.  Burchell  observed  in  his  excursions,  when  halting  for  the  night  in  a  rocky 
situation,  near  a  small  river,  the  fine  scarlet  blossoms  of  a  new  kind  of  Aloe  (A.  clavi/lora 
Burch.)  decorating  the  barren  rocks,  and  giving  a  certain  gay  and  cultivated  look  to  a  spot, 
which,  without  it,  would  have  appeared  a  rude  neglected  waste. 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  the  Aloe  tribe  {Jig.  842.)  for  the  herbarium,  and  as  they 
have  not  been  studied  in  Uieir  native  deserts,  all  that  we  know  of  them,  or  nearly  so,  is  fiom 
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„.^  the  apeciM  eultifftted  in  gntathaagm,  and  these 

■mount  to  170  difibreot  kind*.  Among  them,  tba 
Aloe  dichotomy  i*  not  the  leaat  ramark^le ;  the 
Cokenboom,  or  the  Quiver  tree  of  the  Hotteulole,  ao 
called,  because  natives  of  Ihe  western  coast  make 
tbeir  quivers  of  its  wood.  Aloe  spkata  i«  said  to  be 
extensively  cultivated  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
obtain  fiom  it  Hepatic  Aloes,  like  that  of  the  Baita- 
does  Aloe  (A.  looalrtiui).  Tbe  place  of  the  Cactusea 
(a  genus  wholl;  unknown  to  the  Old  World)  seema 
to  be  occupied  by  a  peculiar  and  very  extensive  group 
of  Euphorbias,  which  have  the  tknlastic  and  varied 
bnaa  of  that  siog^lar  tribe,  and  occumr  the  very 
nine  arid  and  rocky  situations.  Many  of  them  rise 
to  a  vast  height,  with  their  highly  succulent  and 
often  prickly  and  angled  stems  and  branchee  not 
unlike  candelabra.  The  acrid  milky  Juice  in  tfaem 
is  highlv  elaborated;  and  while,  on  tbe  one  hand, 
men  ana  cattle  soffei  from  the  great  abundance  of 
these  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  thev  afibrd  a  moat 
r         f  Ain™.  powerfiii  poison  (especially  tmammillaris),  by  which 

bngpoTAMH.  jjj^  wonnds  inflicted  by  ttrowa  and  asaagays  are  ren- 

dered moat  deadly.     VaitTant  mentions  the  great  sufferings  he  underwent,  by  trying  with 
his  bare  feet  upon  the  thorny  Euj^orbia  melofbrmis  (jf^.  S^).     B.  tubeiceus,  and  many 
-   other  species,  are  reported  to  occasion  the  etnngijry  at  a  certain 
3    time  of  the  year  to  cattle  browsing  upon  them  ;  and  thb  state* 
meat  seemed  to  be  conGraed  by  Mr.  Burchell'a  oxen  being  taken 
ill  of  that  disorder  in  spots  where  those  plants  abonnded.    The 
Tamus    elephanltqius   (.fig.  644.)    {Tettudinaria    Salisb.   and 
Bwch.)  is  a  very  remarkaUe  pi'iti   °o^  "^11   known  in  the 
green-booaea  o(  the  curious.    The  moonlains  of  Graaf  Reynet, 
nys  the  latter  author,  are  tho'native  soil  of  thu  eztraardinarT 
production,  which  is  called  Hottentot's  ftood  (/Toffra/ol'*  Bread). 
Its  bulb  stands  entirely  above  ground,  and  grows  to  an  enormous 
BoplHitii  UekiriHDw.  ai^  frequently  three  feet  in  height  and  diameter.     It  is  cloaely 

studded  with  awular  ligneous  protuberances,  which  give  it  some 
resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  tcnloise.  The  inside  i«  a  fleshy  substance,  like  a  turnip  in 
coosiatence  and  colour.  From  the  top  rise  several  annual  twining  sterna  Tbe  Hottentots 
eat  the  inner  substance,  which  is  coocddered  not  unwholesome,  baked  on  tbe  embers.  It 
will  easily  be  believed  that  thia  food  may  not  be  very  unlike  the  East  India  Yam,  since  the 
plant  belongs  to  a  very  closely  allied  genuiL  Other  remarkable  genera,  or  tribes,  inbalutinf^ 
the  Cape,  are  the  IrideK,  whose  gaudy  flowers,  fer  a  short  aeaaon,  give  beauty  and  life,  as  it 
were,  to  the  sandy  deserts,  after  which  their  light  and  scaly  or  tunicated  bulbs  are  diapsraed 
&r  and  wide  by  the  winds;  the  interesting  terrestiial  Orcbiden  (Jig.  8i5.),  whose  large  and 


brilliant  blossoins  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  those  <rf' the  parasitic  niecies  of  Tropical  America; 
the  Restiacec,  a  family  which  the  Cape  shares  in  comnum  with  New  HoUuid,  aoiMe  indi- 
viduale  of  which,  especially  Restia  tectonim,  aflbrd  excellent  thatching  for  houses;  nume> 
rous  grasses;  shrubby  Boraginete,  with  vivid  blossoms,  particularly  belonging  to  the  genus 
"  '  '  s  species  of  Cetaatrus,  of  Lobeliace«e,  trf'  Phylica,  Brunia,  Tbeaium,  and 
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Chiztmia ;  the  splendid  Strelitzia  {Jig,  846.)*  so  named  by  Mr.  Alton,  in  compliment  to  the 

queen  of  George  III.,  **  and  which  stands,**  says  Sir  J.  E. 
&nith,  **  on  the  sure  basis  of  botanical  knowledge  and  zeal, 
to  which  I  can  bear  an  ample  and  very  disinterested  testimo- 
ny;**— ^numerous  plants  of  the  Natural  Order  Rutacec,  to 
which  belongs  the  Dioema,  the  powerfully  scented  Buku*  ot 
the  Hottentots  (who  take  delight  in  mixing  it  with  grease  and 
smearing  their  bodies  with  it),  and  now  of  our  Pharmacopoeias; 
Apocynee  (including  Stapelias),  several  Umbellifer«,  some 
of  them  very  remarJoible,  among  which  is  the  Tondelblad,  or 
tinder-plant  {Hemuu  depauperata\  whose  down  supplies  the 
natives  with  tinder,  and  which  may  be  removed  nom  the 
leaves  in  an  entire  mass  (so  closely  are  the  fibres  interwoven), 
and  stretohed  out  so  as  to  be  modelled  into  little  caps,  stock- 
ings, &c.,  to  which  the  impression  of  the  veining  of  the  leaves 
gives  a  beautiful  appearance :  numerous  kinds  of  Rhus,  Cluy- 
tia,  Phamaceum,  Statice,  Crassula,  and  other  genera  of  the 
same  ftmily,  Omithogalum,  Anthericum,  Lachenalia,  Aspa- 
ragos,  Juncus,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  Juncus  ser- 
nitus : — **  Many  rivers,**  Mr.  Burchell  observes,  ^  are  choked 
up  vntfa  the  {dant  called  Palmiet  (Junctis  terrahu)  by  the  colonists,  and  from  which  one 
river,  in  particular,  derives  its  name.  Some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  ]>lant  may  be 
gained  by  imagining  a  vast  number  of  Ananas,  or  Pine-apple  plants,  without  fhiit,  so  thickly 
crowded  together  as  to  cover  the  sides,  and  even  the  middle,  of  the  stream,  standing  seldom 
higher  than  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surftce,  bat  ^nerally  under  water,  whenever  the 
river  swells  above  ite  ordinanr  height  The  stems  which  support  them  are  of  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  arm ;  black,  and  of  a  very  tough  and  spongy  substance ;  generally  simple,  though 
not  rarely  divided  into  one  or  two  branches.  They  nse  up  iVom  the  bottom,  not  often  in  an 
upright  posture,  but  inclined  by  the  force  of  the  current.  They  have  very  much  the  growth 
of  Dragon-trees  (Drocmui),  or  of  some  palms,  from  which  latter  resemblance  they  have 
obtain^  their  name :— Cliffortia,  a  curious  genus  in  Roeacec ;  numerous  Salviie,  several 
i^iecies  of  Scrophularine  and  Selagineie ;  a  remarkable  genus  of  Cruciferae,  Heliophila, 
many  of  whose  species  have  blue  flowers,  an  unusual  colour  in  that  natural'  order ;  a  vast 
quantity  of  Geraniacec,  particularly  of  the  genus  Pelargonium,  which  are  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Cape;  Hermannia,  and  some  Malvaceie.  Polygalie  abound;  as  do  Leguminosae, 
among  which  are  several  confined  to  that  country,  and  highly  ornamental,  as  Lebeckia, 
Rafiiia,  Liparia,  Hypocalyptus,  Sarcophyllum,  Aspalathus,  Ha  Ilia,  &c.  Indigofere  prevail 
Tery  mnch,  and  the  Acacias,  which  present  some  remarkable  species.  A.  vera  and  A.  ca^ 
pensis  are  often  loaded  with  large  lumps  of  very  good  and  clear  gum,  and  they  have  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  the  true  Acacia  of  the  ancients,  or  the  tree  which  yields  the  gum- 
arabic,  as  to  have  been  considered  the  same  species.  Wherever  these  trees  are  wounded, 
the  ffum  exudes ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  crop  might  thus  be  annually  obtained  with- 
oat  destroying  them.  If  a  computation  could  be  made  of  the  quantity  that  might  be  obtained 
from  those  trees,  only,  which  skirt  the  river  Gariep  and  its  branches,  amounting  to  a  line  of  wood 

(reckoning  both  sides)  of  more  thui  2000  miles,  it 

647  .t£A       j%,  jsa might  be  worth  while  to  teach  and  encourage  the 

natives  to  collect  it,  which  they  would  readily  do, 
if  they  knew  that  tobacco  could  always  be  had  in 
exchange.  Indeed,  the  supply  thus  obtained  would 
be  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  consumption  of 
Britain.  The  Acacia  capensis  (Jig,  847.)  (Doom- 
boom\  or  Thorn  tree,  Wittedoorn  (Whitethom\ 
and  Karrodoom  (Karrothom)  has  straight  white 
thorns,  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  is  certainly  the 
most  abundant  and  widely  disseminated  tree  of  the 
extra-tropical  parts  of  Southern  Africa.  Acacia 
Aeaeia  Ckpcoii.  Girafle  abounds  in  the  Bichuana  country,  and  was 

first  noticed  by  Mr.  Burchell,  who  saw  it  there  for 
the  first  time,  and  describes  it  as  a  remarkable  species,  having  thick  brown  thorns  and  an 
oval  pod  of  a  solid  mealy  substance  within,  and  which  never  opens  as  those  of  other  Acacias: 


•  **  A  Hottentot  being  mmn\y  wounded  by  the  bunting  of  s  fiin,  bit  companions  ovpreived  lo  mnch  fbith  in 
the  powen  of  Boekoe-anrn  (Bookoa  vinefr)  u  a  wuh  to  elenniie  and  heal  the  wound,  that  I  allowMl  it  to  bo 
OMBiL  Oor  nnall  vtock  or  this  liquid  soon  ftilinf ,  we  had  recoume  to  an  infurinn  of  the  I>in«ma  leave*  in  brandy, 
with  which  the  wound  was  washed  night  and  morning  for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  effrct  of  this  application 
being  very  satisfbctory.  The  Bockoe  or  Bucku-azyu  is  made  by  simply  putting  the  leaves  of  Diosma  sprratifniia, 
or  some  other  sp«><ries  of  the  same  genua,  into  a  bottle  of  cold  vinegar,  and  leaving  them  to  steep;  the  vinegar 
beinir  esteemed  in  proportion  to  the  tine  during  whkb  the  iofUsion  has  been  made,  and  sometimes  turning  to 
nucalage.** 
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in  thii  rwopibling  onl^  the  A.  ■tomtphjllK.     The  head  of  it  b  thick  uid  ipreadiDg,  and  of 

k  highly  peculiar  fbnn,  which  di«tinguishee  it  at  a  grsBt  distaiice.   It  ia  cslled  Kaineel-daom 
(CsnieJ-tAom),  because  the  camelopard  browies  chiefly  on  it;  aixi'ia  ooe  of  the  largest  treea 
Id  these  regiona.   Its  wood  is  excesaivelj  hard  and  beavf ,  of  a  dark  or  reddiah  brown  colour, 
and  ia  used  by  the  Bichuanas  Tor  their  smaller  domestic  utensils,  as  spoons,  knire-bandles,  &c. 
Thoug-h  other  species  resemble  the  A.  Giiafe  in  form  aud  growth,  jet  the  pod  alone  is  sof 
ficient  to  diBtinj^ish  it  easily  &om  all  others.    A.  dctinens  is  so  called  by  Mr.  Burchell  finm 
the  following  circumstuKe.    Describing  the  country  about  Zand  Valley  (Sand  Valley)  in 
Ut.  29°  48',  he  sajs: — "The  largest  shrubs  were  nearly  five  feet  hifh,  a  plant  quite  new 
to  me.  but  well  known  to  the  Klaarwater  people  by  the  name  of  Haakedoom  {Hooktkorn). 
I  was  preparing  to  cut  some  specimens,  when,  though  proceeding  with  the  utmost  contico, 
a  snail  twig  caught  hold  of  one  sleeve.     White  trying  to  disengage  myself  with  the  other 
band,  both  arms  were  seized  by  these  rapacious  thorns,  and  the  more  I  tried  to  extricate 
myself,  the  more  entangled  I  became ;  till,  at  laat,  it  seized  hold  of  my  hat  also,  and  ccMt- 
vinced  me  that  there  was  no  poesibllit;  of  getting  tree  but  by  main  &rce,  and  at  the  expensa 
of  tearing  all  my  clothes.  I  therefore  callol  for  help,  and  two  of  my  men  came  and  released 
me  by  cutting  off  the  troublesome  brancliea.    In  revenge  for  this  ill-treatment,  I  determined 
to  zive  lo  the  tree  a  name,  which  ahould  serve  to  caution  future  travellers  against  venturing 
wiuiin  its  clutches."     The  roots  of  A.  clcphantinum  constitute  a  favourite  food  of  the  ele- 
phant.   The  Compositn  ore  extremely  widely  dispersed ;  many  being  woody  kinds,  espe- 
cially of  Aster,  while  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
°'°    Gnaphaliums   and    Xeranthemums   ifig.  848.)   are 
quite  astonishing:   many  of  them  retain  the  form 
and  colour  of  the  flower  long  after  tliey  have  been 
gathered,  and  hence  derive  their  name  of  Everlast- 
ings.    A  great  variety  of  timber  is  found  along  the 
tract  of  coast  that  stretches  to  PleCIenberg's  Bay,  a 
distance  of  nearly  200  miles;  but  the  indolence  or 
apathy  of  the  Dutch  rendered  it  of  little  use  to  the 
colMiistB.    The  only  kind  that  has  been  introduced 
into  general  use  is  the  Geel  Hout  (_Taxiu  eUmgata), 
which  is  employed  in  house-building.   For  furniture, 
thev  occasionally  use  Stink  Hout  (Launu  teterri- 
ma),  though  the  execrable  odour  it  diffuaee  for  aome 
fla^iiuLiiiH  ud  XenDiBcmami.  time  ofler  it  has  been  worked,  forms  a  well-ground- 

ed abjection  to  its  general  aidoptioa     It  poaBeases 
the  colour,  hardnesi,  and  durability  of  the  heart  of  oak. 

The  Triable  productions  of  the  country  surrounding  Algoa  Bay  are,  in  many  respects, 
different  from  those  of  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town.  The  Heaths  and  Pioteas  almost  disap- 
pear, and  in  their  room  are  numerous  species  of  Aloe  and  Euphorbia.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  garnish  the  rocks  and  precipices,  the  Aloe  perfoliata  alone  occupies  the  plains,  and, 
with  its  superb  scarlet  spikes,  resembles,  at  a  distance,  skirmishing  parties  of  British  soldiers. 
A  singular  species  of  Euphorbia  (£,  Capvt  Medu$a?)  grows  also  in  the  plains  amwig  the 
groK,  where  it  appears  as  a  round  ball,  without  stem  or  leaves,  and  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  the  common  Echinus.  In  dry  weather  the  cattle  eat  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
juice.  Many  usefiil  plants  grow  here:  the  stem  of  Zomia  cycadifblla,  when  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  resembles  a  large  Pine  Apple.  It  is  called  the  Hottentot  Bread  Fruit.  These  people 
bury  it  for  seme  months  in  the  ground,  then  pound  it,  and  extract  a  quantity  of  farinaceous 
matter  of  the  nature  of  saga  With  infinite  labour  they  dig  the  root  of  a  species  of  An- 
tholjza,  which  lodges  at  the  depth  of  a  loot  or  more  in  the  hardest  gravelly  soa  To  accom- 
plish this,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  using  so  iron  crow-bar,  and  the  produce  of  half 
an  hour's  toil,  which  they  call  Untjie,  does  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  chestnut  Various  other 
bulbs  of  the  classes  Hexandria  and  Triandria  are  esculent ;  but  the  long  period  of  time  requi- 
wte  for  their  full  developement  will  for  ever  prevent  their  cultivation  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  flowermg  spikes  of  the  Aponogelon  distachyon,  known  by  the  name  of  Water  Untjie, 
■  are  m  high  repute  as  a  pickle.  The  Arctopus  echinatus  has  recently  acquired  a  considera- 
te share  of  reputation  as  an  antisyphilitic.  It  was  tried  by  some  British  medical  men,  whose 
report  was  favourable.  The  discovery  of  its  virtues  is  due  to  the  Malays,  who  hsve  long 
used  It.  The  root  bears  some  resemblance  lo  that  of  the  parsnep,  and  is  the  only  port  em- 
ployed, bein^  boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  administered  to  the  extent  of  a  quart  daily, 
operating  without  any  perceptible  eflecl  on  the  constitution.  The  Candleberry  Myrtle  (My- 
rtca  otWTCT/oIia)  grows  along  the  coast,  on  dry  sandy  plains,  exposed  to  the  sea  air,  where 
taidJy  any  other  plant  will  vegetate.  The  wsx  Is  in  the  form  of  a  rough  crust,  investing 
the  berries,  and  is  extracted  by  boiling  them  in  water,  straining  the  decoction,  and  soffifring 
It  to^cool.  It  w  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  possesses  the  hardness,  without  the  tenacity,^ 
^^  ""^  When  made  into  candles,  it  gives  a  very  fine  light 
Fungi,  as  well  as  Lichens  and  Hones,  are  so  verv  rarelv  to  be  met  with  in  tlie  interior 
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of  Southern  Africa,  that,  of  the  Fungi,  the  first  which  Mr.  Burchell  saw  on  his  journey  was 
at  Klaarwater,  after  travelling  for  five  months.  Indeed,  it  could  be  hardJy  expected  that  the 
parched  soil  of  the  Cape  would  suit  the  growth  of  the  Cryptogamis,  which  mostly  delight 
in  moisture. 

It  is  well  known  that  Table  Mountain  is  an  object  of  attraction  to  every  one  who  has 
▼isited  the  Cape :  its  fiat  top,  called  the  Table  Land,  is  about  two  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  of  varibus  breadths,  but  nowhere  exceeding  a  mile.  The  height  is  estimated 
at  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Town,  that  when  the  Devil  spreads  his  tablecloth  on  the  mountain,  you  may  look  for 
a  etzoog  south-east  wind.  In  the  whole  system  of  meteorology,  there  is  not  a  more  infallible 
prognostic.  The  DeviFs  tablecloth  is  a  thin  sheet  of  white  vapour,  which  is  seen  rushing 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  while  the  sky  all  around  is  clear  and  unclouded.  The  rapidity 
of  its  descent  resembles  that  of  water  pouring  over  the  face  of  a  rock.  The  air,  at  the  same 
time,  begins  to  be  agitated  in  the  valley ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  whole  town  is 
involved  in  dust  and  darkness.  Instantly  the  streets  are  deserted,  every  window  and  door  is 
shut  up,  and  Cape  Town  is  as  still  as  if  it  were  visited  by  the  plague.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  a  sheet  of  vapour,  an  immense  cloud  envelopes  the  mountain,  and,  stretching  out  on  all 
sides,  like  a  magnificent  canopy,  shades  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country  from  the  sun* 
The  inferior  boundary  of  this  cloud  is  regulated,  probably,  by  various  circumstances ;  among 
others,  by  the  strength  of  the  wind  and  me  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  Table  Valley.  The 
influence  of  the  latter  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  though  the  cloud  never  descends 
frrther  than  half>way  into  the  hot  parched  amphitheatre  of  Cape  Town,  it  may  be  observed 
on  the  side  of  Camp*s  Bay,  rolling  down  in  immense  volumes  to  the  very  sea,  over  which  it 
sometimes  stretches  &rther  than  the  eye  can  follow  it  Nothing  can  be  more  singular  than 
the  appearance  of  this  cloud.  It  is  continually  rushing  down  to  a  certain  point  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  there  vanishing.  Fleeces  are  seen,  fix>m  time  to  time,  torn  from  its 
skirts  by  the  strength  of  the  wind,  floating  and  whirling,  as  it  were,  in  a  vortex  over  the 
town,  aiid  then  gr^ually  dissolving  away.  But  the  main  body  remains,  as  if  it  were  nailed 
to  the  mountain,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  utmost  efiS>rts  of  the  ff&le.  There  is  a  constant 
verdure  maintained  on  this  mountain  by  the  moisture  deposited  from  the  atmosphere,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  it  is  frequented  by  botanists.  M.  Ecklon  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  ascent,  in  a  work  very  little  known  in  this  country,  namely,  the  Botanische  Zeitung,  for 
July,  1827,  published  at  Ratisbon ;  and  with  this  we  shall  conclude  our  already  too  much  ex- 
tended account  of  the  vegetation  of  this  celebrated  promontory : — 

"Numerous  violent  showers,  accompanied  with  hail,  had,  almost  daily,  for  four  long  weeks, 
frustrated  every  attempt  of  ours  to  undertake  a  botanical  tour,  in  which  we  hoped  to  examine 
the  vegetation  of  Table  Mountain,  during  the  winter  season.  The  top  was  constantly  covered 
with  clouds,  which  rendered  the  ascent  unpossible :  but  as  the  unusual  cold  of  this  year  gave 
reason  to  expect  that  ice  would  be  found  on  the  summit,  I  was  the  more  curious  to  see  the 
efl^t  which  it  would  produce  on  vegetation ;  and  the  occurrence  of  two  fine  wintiy  days 
enabled  us  to  start  My  firiend  Heil,  the  companion  of  all  my  wanderings,  accompanied  me 
on  this  occasion.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  scarcely  a  cloud  dimming  the  clear  blue  sky.  Our 
ascent  hiy  among  the  gardens  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  fresh  verdure,  inter- 
spersed with  the  many-coloured  blossoms  of  Oxalis  and  Hypoxis,  that  were  called  forth  by 
the  rain,  ornamented  the  lower  region.  By  the  garden  walls  flowered  the  shrubs  Muralta, 
Heisteria,  Senecio  rosmarinifolius,  Othonna  abrotuiifolia,  Nottea  (Selago)  corymbosa,  Cluytta 
pdcheila,  ^.  The  water  of  the  great  stream  from  the  Table  Mountain  rolled  down  with 
great  violence.  The  road  ceases  at  the  water-mill  above  the  gardens,  and  we  ascended 
Dr»kly,  finding  Erica  baccans,  Phylica  buxifolia  with  seed,  Achyranthes  aspera.  Mora  grandi- 
floim,  and  Cluytia  polygonokles.  A  litUe  bird  (^Sylvia  Pastor  ?)  enticed  out  by  the  beauty 
of  the  morning,  whistled  his  grasshopper  note  in  the  miller's  fig  trees,  and  even  here,  amid 
all  the  riches  of  Flora,  the  li^ering  wish  that  we  could  but  hear  the  nightingale  of  our 
native  land,  convinced  us  that  there  is  nothinc^  in  this  wide  world  capable  of  completely 

satisfying  the  wider  wishes  of  the  human  heart  While  ascending  the 

f^^^^  849        rock  stillmore  toward  the  tableland,  and  between  the  pieces  of  rock, 

vi^[tf#^=^  Peniea  mucronata,  Agatbosma  villosa,  Blechnum  australe,  Pteris  calo- 

melanos,  Cheilanthes  capensis,  C.  hirta,  C.  pteroides,  Asplenium 
fhrcatnm,  and  at  the  great  brook,  Lomaria  capensis  and  the  Calla 
ethiopica  (Jig,  849.X  now  appeared  with  multitudes  of  blossoms.  The 
beautiful  day  had  attracted  another  party  to  the  Table  Mountain,  as 
we  perceivM  by  a  white  flag  waving  on  the  summit  The  vegeta- 
tion at  Plalle  Elippe,  owing  to  the  late  continued  wet  weather,  had 
assumed  quite  an  European  aspect  I  gathered  Cyperus  lanceus, 
Viola  angustifolia,  a  Campanula,  Ceroa  turbinata,  Stachys  tethiopica, 
and  Morsa  coUina.  We  were  here  in  the  region  of  the  Silver  tree, 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Leucad^ron  argenteum  forms 
^M^  atbiopica!  ^  small  forest,  at  between  500  and  1000  feet  from  the  Lowenberg, 

running  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Devil's  Berg  and  Table  Moun- 
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tain  to'Constantia.  The  lovely  Protea  mellifera,  with  red,  reddish  jind  white  flowers,  was 
here  in  full  bloom,  and  a  Thesium,  by  the  great  brittleness  of  its  stem,  was  near  letting 
me  fall,  as  I  clmig  to  it  to  aid  me  in  the  ascent  Cassytha  filiformis  had  almost  covered  a  tree 
of  Virgilia  capensis,  above  20  feet  high.  Plalle  Klippe  consists  of  granite,  striped  with  hori- 
zontal layers  of  my  fifreenstone ;  at  some  hundrea  feet  higher  up  is  the  W  itte  Klippe,  a 
large  granite  rock  with  a  sloping  top,  over  which  the  water  runs,  and  as  there  was  abundance 
of  water  at  this  season,  it  formal  a  most  beautiful  scene.  The  view  was  romantic :  before 
us  rose  the  tall  steep  mass  of  rock  of  the  Table  Mountain ;  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  clear 
sky,  and  only  in  tiie  greater  distance  to  the  north,  a  thick  whitish  fog  intercepted  the  pros- 
pect of  the  whole  chain  of  mountains.  The  highest  point  of  the  Hottentot's  Holland  Moun- 
tain, Stettenbosch,  Drakenstein,  and  Tulbagh,  which  may  be  considered  as  1000  feet  higher 
than  Table  Mountain,  were  covered  with  snow.  The  onward  road  led  through  various  shnibs, 
among  which  I  observed  Bubon  galbanum,  Royeua  glabra,  R.  hirsuta,  Celastrus  lucidus, 
Plectronia  ventosa,  Cassinia  Maurocenia,  Rhus  angustifolium,  R.  tomentosum  and  lanceum, 
Polygala  myrtifolia,  an  Aster,  Martynia  acris,  Gnidia  oppositifolia ;  while  among  these,  in 
the  nndy  spots,  Romulea  fragrans,  Lichtensteinia  Isvigata,  and  Bulbine  recurva,  began  to 
shoot  up  ai^  blossom.  Numerous  cows,  one  of  which  had  a  calf  that  suflered  us  to  drive  it 
away  fi^  more  patiently  than  a  German  animal  would  have  done,  hurried  from  us,  and  they 
made  their  escape  into  flowering  plants  of  Diosma  oppositifolia,  Hydrocotyle  tomentosa,  an 
Aster  with  blue  flowers,  Adenandra  uniflora,  Asclepias  arborescens.  Euphorbia  tuberosa,  and 
E.  latifolia.  In  the  third  region,  about  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  a  beautiful  waterfall  invited 
us  to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves.  A  thermometer  which  we  had  brought  indicated  55°  in  the 
shade  and  70°  in  the  sun,  at  10  a.  m.  Round  the  waterfall  I  saw  luggelaria  africana  with 
fruit,  Cunonia  capensis  out  of  flower,  Hypocalyptus  canescens,  Todea  anricana,  Eriocephalus 
racemosus,  Mjrrica  serrata,  M.  quercifolia,  Berckheya  ciliata,  and  Protea  lepidocarpon.  Pro- 
ceeding onwards,  and  still  ascending,  we  approached  the  right  cleft,  which  leads  to  the  sum- 
mit, between  steep  rocky  walls.  But,  to  our  great  mortification,  we  found  the  entire  flora 
of  the  place  destroyed  by  a  fire  that  had  been  kindled  about  two  months  a^go.  Nothing  but 
burnt  stumps  remained  of  the  lovely  shrubs  that  had  excited  my  admiration  on  a  previous 
excursion,  and  long  must  it  be  ere  their  former  beauty  can  return.  Such  fires  are  kindled 
and  kept  up  during  calm  weather  by  the  proprietors  of  Silver  tree  plantations,  to  prevent 
such  a  circumstance  accidentally  occurring  during  the  prevalence  of  the  before-mentioned 
strong  south-east  winds,  which  not  only  might  destroy  all  the  trees,  but  prove  highly  danger- 
ous to  the  town.  Only  an  Oxalis  variegata  appeared  between  the  consumed  stumps,  and 
oehind  a  piece  of  rock  we  observed  a  shrub  of  Brunia,  with  all  its  leaves  and  most  of  its 
blossoms  burnt  oSi  Pieces  of  broken  glass  and  old  shoes,  which  lay  scattered  everywhere 
on  the  ground,  showed  the  difliculty  of  ascending  the  Table  Mountain.  The  fire  had  not, 
liowever,  reached  the  great  defile,  where  some  African  plants  appeared;  but  nature,  in 
general,  seemed  as  dead,  and  only  Arnica  piloselloides,  an  Arctotis,  and  some  leaves  appear- 
ckI,  where  I  had  before  found  Agapanthus  minor,  Amaryllis  sarniensis,  and  Atragene  angus- 
tifolia.  To  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  the  scorched  ground  and  consumed  vegetation  looked  like 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Gnaphalium  capitatum  and  Arnica  lanata  now  appeared  in  separate 
spots,  and  broken  branches  covered  with  Parmelia  and  Usnea  lay  scattered  at  our  feet, 
wafled  by  the  wind  from  the  ravines  of  the  rock.  We  were  now  about  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  here  the  fire  had  stopped.  At  this  elevation  we  found  Aster  cymbalari- 
folius,  a  Buchnera,  and  Solanum  nigrum  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  view  around 
us  was  truly  majestic ;  added  to  which,  the  drops  of  rain,  driven  by  the  wind  from  the  lofty 
rocks  and  steep  clif&,  reflected  back  the  clear  sunbeams,  and  presented  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  A  sudden  whirlwind  lifted  up  a  broken  bush  of  &ica  that  lay  &r  beneath  us,  and 
carried  it  in  a  moment  high  over  the  Table  Mountains.  We  had  accomplished  two*tiiird8 
of  the  ascent  at  11  a.  m.,  and  arrived  at  a  small  cavern  in  the  rock,  where  there  is  always 
some  water,  that  proves  in  the  warm  season  a  great  refreshment  to  the  weary  traveller. 
There  Erica  purpurea,  and  some  Restiones,  were  still  in  bloom.  The  defile  now  became 
narrower,  and  the  pieces  of  rock  over  which  we  must  clamber  increased  in  size :  the  cold 
was  also  more  sensibly  felt  at  our  fingers'  ends,  the  thermometer  standing  at  43°.  Several 
mosses  grew  on  the  moist  sides  of  the  rock.  We  sought  the  sunshine  now  as  gladly  as  in 
this  situation  we  generally  court  the  shade;  but  its  beams  gave  no  more  warmth  than  the 
March  sun  does  in  Germany.  An  Anthvllis,  many  species  of  Restio,  and  the  Osteospermum 
ilicifolium,  an  inhabitant  of  the  plain  of  Table  Mountain,  here  greeted  our  eyes ;  and  the 
latter  first  manifested  its  presence  by  the  strong  smell  of  its  leaves.  Many  specimens  of  the 
Klipp  dachren  (Hyrax  capensis)  peeped  out  &m  among  the  pieces  of  rock,  but  escaped 
immediately  on  seeing  us;  still  their  curiosity  is  so  great  that  they  soon  reappear,  and  a  per- 
son, by  standing  quietly  a  little  while,  may  easily  shoot  them.  Their  fledi  is  good  eating, 
and  has  the  flavour  of  hare.  Not  a  bird  could  be  either  seen  or  heard :  but  the  fix)gs  and 
gras^oppers  made  {)lenty  of  noise.  On  the  sides  of  the  rocky  projections  are  Chinese  cha- 
racters, and  manv  names,  which  are  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who 
had  accomplished  this  ascent  before  us,  gave  assurance  that  we  had  attained  the  highest 
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point,  and  at  llf  a.  m.  we  had  accordingly  issued  from  the  defile  and  gained  the  plain.  The 
party  whose  flag  we  had  seen  from  below  was  preparing  to  descend.  The  horizon  to  the 
south-east  was  covered  with  thick  clouds,  which  intercepted  the  otherwise  beautiful  prospect 
over  the  semi-insular  Cape,  and  warned  us  to  prepare  for  our  return.  No  delay  was  possible, 
as  the  mountain  would  shortly  be  covered  with  clouds.  Indeed,  every  object  presented  a 
most  wintry  appearance.  Erica  physodes  and  some  plants  of  Aster  linearis  exhibited  a  few 
bloaaoms;  while  others,  as  Drosera  cuneifolia  and  Villarsia  ovata,  were  beginning  to  throw 
out  young  shoots.  The  wind  now  commenced  blowing  violently  from  the  north-west,  and 
black  clouds  covered  the  Kasteelsberg  before  us,  so  that  we  hastened  to  regain  the  defile,  lest, 
being  enwrapped  in  clouds,  we  should  lose  our  way  and  be  precipitated  from  the  steep  sides 
of  the  rock ;  as  it  is  common  for  the  dense  mist  to  hide  every  object  beyond  two  feet  before 
u&  Besides  the  defile  by  which  we  ascended,  there  is  another,  that  goes  down  on  the  western 
side  over  Van  Kamp*s  nay ;  but  the  steepness  of  the  rocks  about  the  middle  do  not  allow 
it  to  be  used.  About  ei^ty  feet  fi-om  the  summit,  in  this  latter  defile,  is  the  only  spring 
that  is  on  the  top  of  the  Table  Mountain,  and  which  never  fails  in  the  driest  weather.  Here 
we  found  Erica  physodes  abundantly  in  full  flower;  also  £.  purpurea,  Staavia  glutinosa, 
Protea  cynaroides,  and  P.  speciosa,  both  in  seed,  Othonna  abrotanifoiia,  Agathosroa  imbricata, 
Gnaphalium  cephalophorum,  Erica  Lebana  in  seed,  Phylica  ericoides,  Gnidia  scabra,  and  a 
red  lichen  cm  the  pieces  of  rock.  There  were  very  few  plants  in  blossom  in  this  generally 
rich  defile.  The  thermometer  indicated  43^  in  the  shade  and  55°  in  the  sun  at  1  p.  m.  : 
at  which  hoar  it  was  66°  in  the  shade  at  Cape  Town.  Being  very  hungry,  we  sat  down 
in  the  shade  to  take  our  dinners,  encamping  beside  the  stream,  where  our  tablecloth  was 
spread  of  the  young  verdure  of  Restiones,  Penea  mucronata,  Lobelia  pinifolia,  Hermas  capi- 
tata,  H.  depauperata,  Clutia  tabularis,  Osteospermum  ilicifblium,  Senecio  purpurea,  and 
Aster  filifbrmis.  Van  Eamp's  Bay,  below  us,  was  covered  with  white  clouds  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  extending,  like  a  mass  of  snow,  over  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  wind 
blew  strong  through  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  lifted  the  clouds  still  higher  and 
nearer  towards  us,  though  a  clear  blue  sky  still  appeared  unmediately  over-head.  After  our 
meal  we  again  sought  for  mosses  on  the  rocks,  and  found,  besides  an  Erica,  a  Campanula, 
and  CliflS>rtia,  but  not  in  blossom.  Cunonia  capensis,  likewise  past  flower,  grew  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rock,  and  Schiziea  pectinata  with  dried  fructification.  Above  us,  on  the 
high  rock  that  surrounded  us,  we  noticed  a  beautiful  shrub,  that  seemed  to  be  covered  with 
reid  flowers :  my  friend  determined  to  obtain  it,  though  I  assured  him,  from  telescopic  obser- 
vation, that  the  apparent  red  blossoms  were  only  the  red  fruit  of  Leucadendron  pyramidale, 
and  such  it  proved  to  be,  though  he  also  brought  down  fine  fiowering  specimens  of  Peniea 
squamosa  and  several  Ericie.  At  about  half-past  2  p.  m.  we  returned  to  the  northern  defile, 
and  there  began  our  descent,  ^ing  back  by  the  way  we  came.  My  friend  had  the  misfortune 
to  sprain  his  foot  while  retummg,  which  rendered  our  walk  slow  and  difiicult,  but,  happily, 
no  disagreeable  consequence  ensued;  and,  in  spite  of  this  delay,  we  regained  Cape  Town  by 
moonlight,  at  about  7  p.  m.*^ 

SuBsscT.  3. — Zoology. 

Of  the  zoological  peculiarities  of  Southern  Afirica,  we  have  alreadv  spoken.  In  no  region 
of  the  globe  does  there  appear  so  great  a  number  of  quadrupeds,  and  these,  too,  of  the  largest 
dimensions.  The  limit  of  this  zoological  region  is  very  uncertain ;  inasmuch  as  of  all  this 
part  of  the  African  peninsula,  we  know  little  beyond  the  Gariep  to  the  north-west ;  while 
the  borders  of  the  Great  Fish  River  (forming  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  on  the  south- 
eastern coast),  are  the  farthest  limits,  in  this  direction,  hitherto  reached  by  scientific  travel- 
lers. Mr.  Burchell,  indeed,  has  penetrated  the  interior  deserts  to  lat  26^  south,  and  bis 
researches  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  animals  of  central  equinoctial  Afirica  do  not  materially 
difiler  firom  those  of  the  Great  Karroos  which  bound  the  territories  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
chief  seat,  therefore,  of  the  zoology  of  Southern  Africa  must  be  sought  for  m  that  immense 
line  of  forests  which  border  the  coast,  and  have  been  traced  from  Bosjesveld  to  the  bounds 
of  the  Great  Fish  River:  these  extend,  in  all  probability,  to  an  immeasurable  distance  farther, 
and  form  a  belt  of  eternal  verdure,  between  the  arid  deserts  of  the  interior  and  the  more 
fertile  borders  of  the  coast 

The  surprising  number  and  variety  of  quadrupeds  which  naturalists  have  detected  in  this 
region  will  be  better  understood  by  the  following  list ;  equally  interesting  both  to  the  scien- 
tific zoologist  and  to  the  future  traveller : — 


kejr. 

pkatai  pettvha.    Pi(-fco*d 
Imebhflm.    LmStBaL 

QtnStofU  8m.    OtaBmh  AM. 


C'JM  HMtarfe. 
JDMB 


ADMBM. 
am.    CapeBtL 
CapeShmr. 
lids  anMui  iVM.    StaifMSbnv. 
Cap*  Mole. 
9fii»  HottioiM  Mow* 
lUfd.    BBtalOtaaoa. 
ZorriU.    Tb*  Zoralle. 


Lotn  iniuKQit.    ChirlMi  Otter. 
CukaoRH.    Jula]. 
Cmh  mcaoimlfli.    Cape  JackaL 
Hram  vniaHca.    HuHiof  Hyena. 
Itoagorfa  calta.    CaAafUD  lefaan 
Mangwia  urinalrlz  Am.    Aqaatk 

LnaOlaatU.    Levaillaiil^ 


I BL    Surekato. 
PratelM  lilandii.    Cape  ProteJea. 
Hjaoa  erocata.    Spotted  Hj^ana. 


relia  Dlariean.    Bladc>raa(«d  CkL 
(Xarla  raooii.    Ftaooii  Seal. 
Rioeaiia  Bonwii  Sm.    Cape  Seal. 
MjFoxu  avcllanariaa.    AIneaa  Dor 
MyozuB  moriaua.    Murine  DormtMw. 
Mjont  BiKcanok    Afrieaa  DomnuM. 
Moi  DooovaBi.    Daaovaa'i  Moum. 
Bathjrenpo  maritianaa.    Coaal  Bathyerfoa. 
Balhyeriivi  eapcnak.    Cape  Balbyarfoa. 
Batbyeifaa  UalwigU  Am.    Ladwif^  Batbyer 
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Felia  leob    The  Black  ntaned  Lkn.  !    FeJctei  capemia.    Cape  IVdetea. 

Fdia  f<«T>l.    TheSeml.  PntrimmiM  dnnalii  Sm.    Dorwl-ftrlpel  Traa 

FelU  eapauai^    Cape  Cat.  i        lover. 
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From  this  list  we  can  only  aelect  m  few  for  particular  notice.  The  Antelopei  are  the 
most  coDspicuoua  tnbe,  and  nage  over  the  vut  baTTooB,  <a 
deserts,  with  aativiiBhiiig  swiftneaa.  Some,  however,  iohabit  onlj 
the  forests,  while  others  prefer  the  mDunlBins. 

The  Spring-bok  or  Mountttin  Antelope  (_fig.  850.),  called  bf 
Ijchtenatein  the  Antilope  pjgirgi.  (Tiav.  Af!,  317.  340.),  fre- 
quently ^  in  troops  of  not  le«s  ttuin  8000.  Thej  ran  for  some 
•  time  extremely  quick;  and  then,  if  a  bush  or  piece  rf  rock 
croa»e«  their  path,  they  spriog  to  ihe  heiglit  of  four  or  five  feet, 
clearing  at  one  leap  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  ground.  They  then 
stand  Blill  a  few  minutes,  till  the  rest  are  pa«ed ;  after  which 
they  all  set  off  again,  rumiiog  with  istoniahmg-  fleelnem.  Tba 
beautiful  form  t?  this  animal,  its  elegant  marking  and  the 
incredible  UghtnesB  and  grace  of  its  motions,  render  it  extremely 
interesting. 
BiuimBok.  The  AfricBn  Elephant  {fif.  851.)  is,  at  first  sight,  distinguish- 

ed from  the  Asiatic  species  b;  its  much  larger  ears,  which  descend  towards  the  legs:  thejp 
■re,  indeed,  so  laige,  that  at  the  Cape  they  are  said  to  be  made  into  sledges  to  draw  agri- 
cultural implements  to  and  fiom  the  Gelds,  and  even  to  convey  the  sick.  It  is  fbund  ^im 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  SenegaJ ;  but  whether  it  extends  akng  the  eastern  coast  is  uncer- 
tain. The  annexed  %ure  was  taken  by  Mr.  Landseer,  from  a  young  and  very  docile  ^leci- 
men,  living,  in  1830,  in  the  Garden  of  Plants.  This  species,  tdthough  not  yet  tamed  io  its 
native  country,  has  all  the  docility  and  wonderful  sagaci^  of  the  Asiatic  Elephant 
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The  Huntmg  Hyena  (^Hyeena  venatiea  Burch.)  {fig.  852.)  is  a  beaatiliil  animal,  first  dis- 
covered by  Hr.  Burchell,  and,  from  uniting  the  characters  of  the  Hyenas  and  the  Dogs,  has 
been  thougfat  worthy  of  a  subgeneric  name.  It  is  remarkable  for  hunting  in  regular  pacb : 
tbou^  in  general  a  noctumal  animal,  it  freqnentlj  pursues  its  prey  by  day;  and  as  it  is 
well  fbnned  by  nature  for  speed,  none  but  the  fleetest  animals  can  escape.  Sheep  and  oxen, 
therefbre,  are  particularly  exposed  to  its  atlacks;  the  latter  ore  approached  by  stealth  dur- 
ingtheir  sleep,  and  frequently  sufier  by  the  loss  of  their  tails. 

To  notice,  however  briefly,  the  remaining  quadrupeds,  would  fax  exceed  our  limits,  ^e 
diversity  in  the  size  and  habits  of  the  Antelopes  exhibits  every  intermediate  link  from  the 
smallest  and  the  meet  delicate  to  the  largest  and  strongest  Bu^lo ;  while  the  Lion,  the  true 
Jackal,  and  several  species  of  Hyena,  are  well-known  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa. 

The  ornitbol^cal  subjects  are  numerous;  but,  on  the  whole,  less  beautiful  than  might 
be  imagined.  Flocks  of  Vultures  of  several  species  are  everywhere  seen  in  the  deserts, 
where  the  remains  of  so  many  quadrupeds,  killed  either  by  beasts  of  prey  or  by  the  coone 
of  nature,  require  to  be  removed.  The  Eagles  and  Falcons  are  also  numeroos,  artd  keep 
under  subjection  the  smaller  quadrupeds  and  birds;  while  the  Snake-eater (G«}K^er«ntta 
■erpentunui  111.)  {Jig.  853.),  peculiar  to  Southern  Africa,  roams  over  the  sandy  ploiM,  carry- 
ing on  a  perpetiul  warfire  with  all  sorts  of  reptiles.  The  Barn  Owl  and  Great'homed  Owl 
of  the  Cape  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  species  as  those  d*  Europe     Among  the  leaser 
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birds  of  pKj  are  aevenl  true  Shrikes;  the  DrongoM,  called  b;  the  Datch  deril-bifd^  fttm 
their  unjfcnn  black  colour,  awemble  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  bnnt  after  ioaect*,  not 
unlike  bwiIIowb;  the  Puff-backed  Shrikei  (^Melaconoti  Swaina.),  on  the  contrary,  search 
fir  Cgga  and  young  birda  in  thick  buabeej  while  the  Caterpillar-catchera  (CeUrpyrina 
Swaini.)  only  frequent  the  loftiest  trees,  for  the  aake  of  the  soft  insects  fiom  which  they 
deiif  t  their  name. 

854 


In  the  perching  order  of  birds,  we  find  many  of  beautifiil  plumage,  and  othera  of  wonder- 
ful instincL  The  Crested  Kingfisher  (Alcedo  criatata)  {fig.  854.)  >e  much  smaller  than  the 
European  apeciea,  but  &t  aurpaasea  it  in  the  splendoui  of  its  colours:  the  head  ia  adorned 
with  a  Alii  creat  of  narrow  and  arched  feathers,  alternately  barred  with  black  and  brilliant 
blue :  the  under  plumage  ia  of  a  rich  cinnamon,  with  the  throat  nearly  white ;  the  bill  and 
legs  bright  crimaraL  The  Cape  Honeysucker  iMtUiphaga  caftr  Sw.)  (Jg.  855.)  and  the 
Cape  Cdy  (CMitu  capeiuU  L.)  (,fig.  856.)  are  both  small  birds,  of  dull-coloured  plumage, 

but   rendered    conspicuous    for    the  a^^ 

greet  length  of  their  tails:  the  first 

subaiats  chieSy  upon  the  nectar  of 

flowers :  it  is  remarkable  as  the  only 

gonuine  Moneysucker  {Melliphagijut 

Sw.)  found  in  Africa ;  and  it  aeems 

abundant  at  that  extremity  of  AlVica 

which  is  nearest  to  Australia,  the 

chief  metropolis  of  ita  tribe.     The 

Cape  Coly  is  less  than  a  sparrow ;  of 

a  aelicate  drab  colour,  and  has  alt 

the  four  toes  placed  forward,  nearly 

similar  to  the  Swifts :  the  shortness 

of  the  WLD^  very  much  impedes  ita 

flight    M.  Le  Vaillant  says  these  are 

called,  at  the  Cape.  Mouse  Birds,  not 

only  on  account  of  their  delicate  and 

soft  plumage,  but  trom  their  creeping 

about   the   roota   of  trees  like   that 

quadruped.     This  and  several  other 

species  found  in  Southern  Africa  ap- 
pear  to   live   entirely;   upon   thiits: 

Iheir  nests  are  placed  in  clusters,  and 
s  manner;  each  close  to  the  other  in  the 
ed  to  the  branches  by  one  foot,  with  the  head  lowem 
delected  in  any  other  genus  of  birds.     The  Colies  ai 
delicioas  eating. 

The  two  moat  extraordinary  birda  in  their  respective  instincts,  s] 
the  Republican. 


theyaleep  ii 


Cip*  Coif. 

sh,  and  suspend- 
— ,  a  position  which  has  not  yet  been 
e  generally  very  full  of  flesh,  and  are 

e  the  Hooey-Guide  and 


The  HtHiey-Guide  {Indicatar  Sparrmannii  Sw.)  (fig.  B57.)  was  first  discovered  and  cir- 
-N—  c umstan I iaily  described  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Sparr- 

monn.  This  bird  is  smaller  than  a  thrush,  gray-brown 
above  and  whitish  beneath;  and  is  principally  found  in 
the  forests  on  the  eastern  cosst  towards  Caflraria.  It 
feeds  chiefly  on  bees  and  their  honey,  and,  as  if  unable 
always  to  procure  the  latter,  it  would  seem  to  call  in  tho 
assistance  of  man,  in  the  following  manner : — The  morn- 
ing and  evening  are  the  times  of  feeding:  thenpteof 
the  bird,  well  known  to  the  African  hunters,  ie  then 
shrill  i  the  latter  answer  the  note  from  time  to  time  till 
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the  bird  ii  in  sight :  it  then  flies  forward,  by  short  flits,  towards  the  spot  where  the  hive  is 
situated,  and  thus  secures  a  portion  of  the  spoil  from  its  grateful  allies.  These  birds  are, 
of  course,  held  in  much  esteem,  almost  amounting  to  veneration,  by  the  Hottentots;  and 
the  killing  of  them,  by  Dr.  Sparrmann,  was  much  resented.  Le  Vaillant  observes,  that,  on 
opening  the  stomach,  he  found  nothing  but  wax  and  honey ;  the  skin  was  itself  so  thick^  as 
scarcely  to  be  pierced  with  a  pin :  this  latter  fact  we  have  ourselves  ascertained  from  the 
dead  bird.  It  is  a  peculiarly  wise  provision  of  Providence  to  fortify  this  bird  against  the 
stings  of  those  insects  which  constitute  its  principal  food.  The  ignorance  of  Bruce,  who 
knew  nothing  of  natural  history,  but  who  has  presumed  to  ridicule  Dr.  Sparrmann^s  account 
of  this  bird,  which  happens  to  differ  from  another  species  found  in  Abyssinia,  deserves  notice, 
as  afiiuding  a  warning  to  travellers  not  to  write  about  scientific  matters  which  they  do  not 
understand 

The  Republican  Weaver  (Loxta  tocia  L.),  like  several  other  birds  of  the  same  fiunily, 
lives  in  vast  societies,  uniting  their  nests  under  one  common  roof,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  800  or  1000  in  a  single  community.  These  little  towns,  indeed,  are  the  progressive 
increase  of  several  years,  for  the  birds  are  observed  to  add  to  the  size  of  their  common 
dweUing  every  season,  until  the  trees,  unable  to  support  any  farther  weight,  not  unfre- 
Quently  fall  to  the  ground ;  when  the  birds,  of  course,  are  compelled  to  seek  a  new  site 
ror  their  habitation.  Mr.  Patterson,  who  first  made  us  acquainted  with  these  extraordinary 
ornithological  villages,  affirms  that  there  are  many  entrances,  each  of  which  formed  a  regular 
street,  having  rows  of  nests  on  each  side,  at  about  two  inches  distance  from  each  other.  He 
describes  the  bird  itself,  however,  so  loosely,  that  the  precise  species  is  very  doubtfliL  The 
whole  of  this  tribe  of  birds  (Plociane  Sw,)  spread  over  India  and  Africa  are  celebrated  fbr 
the  skill  with  which  their  nests  are  constructed. 

The  Scarlet  Weaver  {Euplectes  Orix  Swains.)  (^.  658.)  is  a  superb  species ;  with  a 

plumage  of  the  brightest  crimson  relieved  by  a  velvety  black; 
858  %^  .^^^      <^  i^  indeed,  one  or  the  most  beautiful  birds  of  Southern  Africa. 

It  firequents  reedy,  marshy  places,  amon^  which  it  constructs  a 
curious  nest  composed  of  twigs  closely  mterwoven  with  cotton, 
and  divided  into  two  compartments;  there  is  but  one  entrance, 
and  the  whole  is  so  compact,  that  it  is  impenetrable  to  the 
weather.  It  has  been  said  that  the  innumerable  nocks  of  these  birds 
among  the  ^een  reeds  are  inconceivably  beautiful,  the  bright- 
ness of  their  colours  giving  them  the  appearance  of  so  many 
Scarlet  Weaver.  scarlet  lilies.    Both  Dr.  Latham  and  Mr.  Barrow  have  confounded 

several  species  under  this  name. 

The  insects  of  the  interior,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  are  more  numerous  than  on  the  coast, 
being  chiefly  composed  of  such  carnivorous  coleopterous  families  as  live  in  sandy  tracts. 
But  the  forests  on  the  western  coast  appear,  from  Mr.  Barrow's  Travels,  to  abound  with 
beautiful  Moths.  The  Locusts  and  Grasshoppers,  on  the  Karroo  plains,  are  in  profusion.  Mr. 
Burchell  mentions  one  that  was  so  exactly  alike  in  colour,  and  even  in  shape,  to  the 
surrounding  stones,  that  he  should  never  have  discovered  it  but  by  its  motion.  Strikingly 
opposed  to  this  in  brilliancy  of  colour  is  the  Gryllus  morbillosus,  or  Red-winged  Locust, 
havuig  livid  tubercles  on  its  thorax  exactly  resembling  the  early  pustules  occasioned  by 
the  small-pox. 
Fish,  of  large  size,  and  mostly  of  unknown  species,  abound.    It  is  singular  that  Eels  are 

only  found  in  those  rivers  which  lie  eastward  of  the 
850  Cape;   while  the   Gariep  Silurus  {SUurus  garie' 

pinuB  Burch.)  {fig.  859.)  is  equally  restricted  to 
those  of  the  west :  the  latter  is  called  Plalte-Rop, 
The  shells  are  not  attractive :  various  Limpets  and 
the  Haliotes  MicUe,  or  Great  Earshell,  are  common ; 

Gariep  Silurui.  ^^^   ^^^   ^f  ^^    j^^^    ^^    fj^^gj^   WhXeTB    haVO    UOt 

been  attended  to.  Among  the  former,  however,  is  that  large  and  beautiful  snail,  Acha^ 
tina  zebra. 

The  Ox  is  the  chief  domestic  animal,  being  used  throughout  Southern  Africa  for  all  pur- 
poses of  draught,  and  even  for  the  saddle.  The  Zebras,  common  in  the  interior,  have  never 
been  tamed.  Horses  are  scarce;  the  breeds  in  the  colony  have  been  partly  introduced 
from  Europe,  South  America,  and  even  from  Persia:  the  latter  breed  is  still  preserved  in 
much  of  its  purity  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  colony :  they  are  very  tall,  without  being 
strikingly  handsome,  strong,  and  endure  much  fatigue :  the  hoofs  grow  so  hard  as  not  to 
require  shoes.  (JAch,  TV.).  The  increase  of  horses  in  Graaf  Reynet,  from  1804  to  1811, 
was  only  9804,  while  that  of  the  draught  and  breeding  oxen  was  78,334,  or  had  veir  nearly 
doubled  in  seven  years.  The  Bachapin  and  Bichuana  nations  of  the  interior,  Mr.  Burchell 
observes,  have  no  horses,  nor  are  any  to  be  found  among  the  Bushmen  tribes  or  some  of  the 
Hottentots.  At  Lattakoo  there  are  plenty  of  dogs,  but  cats  are  unknown.  The  Nams/- 
quas,  according  to  Le  Vaillant,  possess  the  most  l^dsome  and  vigorous  breeds  of  domestic 
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animalw  of  any  in  Southern  Afriea.  The  oxen  are  equally  aa  ationff  as  thoae  of  the  oolony, 
but  are  trained  into  three  diSerent  claaaee :  beasts  of  burden  or  draught,  saddle  oxen,  and 
war  oxen.  These  saddle  oxen  are  much  superior  to  the  horse  in  supporting  fiitigue,  and  only 
inferiw  to  him  in  swiftness.  The  war  oxen  seem  peculiar  to  this  nation.  They  are  chosen 
fhxn  the  most  savage  and  ungoTemable,  and  being  driven  against  the  enemy,  they  become 
furious  at  the  sight  of  the  adverse  host,  and  rush  on  the  men  like  wild  bulla  These  formi- 
dable creatures  are  not  only  capable  of  repelling  wild  beasts,  but  will  even  attack  them.  The 
sheep  at  the  colony  are  of  the  &t-tailed  breeds;  those  of  the  Namaquas  resemble  the  Euro- 
pean^  but  stand  higher  and  are  larger. 

Sbct.  m. — Historical  Qeography. 

The  discovery  and  settlement  by  Europeans  are  the  only  circumstances  connected  with 
this  region  which  bear  any  historical  character.  The  Cape,  which  forms  its  most  remark- 
able feature,  was  descried  and  rounded,  in  1493,  by  Barthdomew  Diaz;  but  that  navigator, 
appalled  by  the  stormy  aspect  produced  by  currents  from  opposite  oceans,  returned  and 
named  it  the  Cape  of  Tampeeta.  Emanuel,  however,  who  then  reigned  in  Portugal,  inspired 
by  a  bolder  spirit,  called  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  equipped  Vasco  da  Girnia,  who,  in 
1497,  passed  with  safety,  and  even  with  ease,  round  this  dreaded  boundary  into  the  seas  of 
India.  The  Portuguese,  however,  engrossed  by  vast  schemes  of  Eastern  discovery  and  con- 
quest, scarcely  deigned  to  cast  an  eye  over  this  rude  border  of  Africa.  They  were  content 
if  their  vessels,  in  passing,  could  be  supplied  with  water  and  provisions. 

The  Dutch,  a  prudent  and  economical  people,  when  they  obtained  the  dominion  in  the 
Indian  Seas,  soon  discovered  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  settlement  on  a  coast  to 
which  its  situation  attached  so  much  commercial  importance.  In  1660  they  founded  Cape 
Town,  and  from  the  rude  and  slug^h  character  of  the  people  thinly  scattered  over  this 
immense  tract,  easily  extended  theur  settlement  to  its  present  limits  of  the  Nieuwddt 
Mountains  in  the  north,  and  the  Great  Fish  River  in  the  east  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  political  union  oi  Holland  with  France  and  consequent  war  with  Great  Britain,  Cape  Town 
was  in  September,  1795,  attacked  and  reduced  by  a  British  naval  force.  It  was  restored 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but  on  the  renewal  of  hostilitiei^  was  recaptured  in  January,  1606, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  Dutch  possessions  retained  by  Britain  in  the  treaty  concluded  at  the 
ooogress  of  Vienna. 

SacT.  IV. — Political  Geographtf. 

Little,  in  a  general  view,  can  be  said  under  this  head.  The  country  oonsiBts  partly 
of  the  Cape  territory,  which  is  ^vemed  on  the  usual  system  of  British  colonies,  partly  of 
a  region  divided  among  a  multiUide  of  small  separate  tribes.  The  usual  government  is 
that  of  a  rude  monarchy  irregularly  controlled  by  the  independent  spirit  of  simple  and 
pectoral  races.  The  details  respecting  both  the  government  and  productive  industry  of  a 
territoiy  split  into  so  many  minute  portions,  can  only  be  given  with  advantage  under  the 
local  divisions^ 

SacT.  v.— Oivt?  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  a  region  of  which  the  very  boundaries  are  yet  so  undetermined  cannot 
even  be  made  a  subject  of  conjecture.  We  shall,  however,  be  afterwards  able  to  state  that 
of  some  particular  places  and  districts. 

The  classes  of  mhabitants  in  this  part  of  Africa  exhibit  a  considerable  variety.  They 
consist  of— 1.  The  British,  comprising  the  officers  of  government,  the  troops,  and  a  few 
thousand  agricultural  emigrants,  whose  numbers  ar^  not,  however,  increasing.  2.  The  Dutch, 
who  farm  most  of  the  lan£i  in  the  territory,  and  constitute  the  most  numerous  part  of  the 
population  of  Cape  Town.  3.  The  Hottentots,  the  native  race,  reduced  to  degrading  bonda^ 
under  the  Dutch.  4.  The  JBoejesmans,  a  miserable  and  savage  tribe  of  Hottentots,  inhabit- 
ing the  mountainous  districts,  carrying  on  a  constant  predatory  war  against  the  settlers.  5. 
^e  Caffres,  a  fierce  pastoral  race,  inhabiting  the  country  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
eokmy,  extending  along  the  Indian  Ocean.  6.  The  Boahuanas,  a  pastoral  and  partly  agri- 
cultural race,  of  a  different  character,  possessing  the  country  that  stretches  northward  from 
the  boundary  cham  of  mountains.  These  different  classes  will  be  best  treated  of  under  the 
local  divisions  to  which  they  belong. 

Sw3T.  VI. — Local  Qeography. 

The  three  great  divisions  of  Southern  Africa  are  1.  The  Cape  colony.  %  The  oonntiy  of 
the  Caffies.  &  The  country  of  the  Boshuanas. 

SuMBOT.  1. — The  Caps  Colony 

This  ookny,  of  which  the  general  boundaries  and  aspect  have  already  been  described,  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Batrow  to  extend  666  mOes  m  length, and  815  in  its  greatest  breadth;  but 
the  avenge  breadth  does  not  exceed  200,  and  the  surftoe  consists  of  about  120,000  square 

VoE.m.  6*  A 
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mQefl.  A  great  portion  consiBtB  of  moantains  of  naked  sandstcme,  or  of  the  great  Karroo 
plaina,  whoee  hard  dry  soil  ia  scarcely  ever  moistened  by  a  drop  of  rain,  so  that  seven-tenths 
of  the  territory  never  exhibit  the  least  appearance  of  verdure.  Along  the  coast,  however, 
and  also  fiur  in  the  interior,  along  the  foot  of  the  Sneuwberg  Mountains,  there  are  extensive 
plains  covered  with  rich  pastures.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  in  many  places  fertile, 
though  liable  to  inundation.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  are  employed  in  the 
production  of  a  wine,  which,  by  the  encouragement  of  low  duties,  has  been  imported  into 
England ;  but  it  is  very  little  esteemed,  with  the  exception  of  that  delicate  species  made 
from  grapes  reared  near  the  village  of  Constantia,  the  quantity  of  which,  it  is  said,  might, 
with  good  management,  be  greatly  augmented.  The  grain  is  raised  almost  exclusively 
within  three  days'  journey  of  Cape  Town,  and  serves  merely  for  the  supply  of  that  place ; 
nH  the  rest  of  the  territory  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  The  population  of  the  colony  is  about 
150,000,  of  whom  83,600  are  registered  apprentices. 

The  Dutch  farmers,  or  boors,  of  whom  grazing  forms  thus  almost  the  sole  occupation, 
hold  very  extensive  premises,  reaching  often  for  several  miles  in  every  direction.  Yet 
imacious  limits  of  domains  do  not  prevent  frequent  boundary-feuds,  which  are,  indeed, 
romented  by  the  plan  of  measuring  them,  not  by  the  rod  and  line,  but  by  the  pace  of  an 
dficer  employed  rar  that  purpose,  who  is  alleged  sometimes  to  measure  his  strides  according 
to  the  fiivour  with  which  he  regards  the  parties.  The  boor,  having  covered  this  extensive 
possession  with  flocks  and  herds,  resigns  himself  to  supine  indolence,  devolving  the  sole 
labour  on  his  slaves,  who  are  usually  Hottentots.  He  draws  from  his  farm  neither  wine, 
fruits,  nor  vegetables ;  nor  does  he  make  his  herds  yield  milk  or  butter.  The  pipe  never 
quits  his  mouth  except  to  take  his  Mopie,  or  glass  of  brandy,  and  to  eat  three  meals  of 
mutton,  soaked  in  the  &t  of  the  large-tailed  sheep.  The  mistress  of  the  mansion,  in  like 
manner,  remains  almost  immoveable  on  her  chair,  with  hot  cofiee  on  a  table  always  before 
her.  The  daughtera  sit  round  with  their  hands  folded,  rather  like  articles  of  furniture  than 
youthful  and  living  beings.  A  teacher  is  usually  employed ;  but,  in  addition  to  his  proper 
functions,  he  is  obliged  to  employ  himself  in  the  most  mental  offices.  Yet  they  are  hospi- 
table in  the  extreme.  A  stranger  has  only  to  open  the  door,  shake  hands  with  the  master, 
kiss  the  mistress,  seat  himself,  and  he  is  then  completely  at  home.  Those  who  occupy 
farms  on  the  borden  of  the  Sneuwberg,  where  they  are  exoosed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
wild  Bosjesmans,  acquire,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  or  defending  their  property,  more 
energetic  and  active  habits. 

The  Hottentots,  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country,  have  now  been  completely 
enslaved,  not  being  indeed  liable  to  sale,  but  fixed  to  the  soil  as  bondmen.  They  have  been 
branded  as  presenting  man  in  his  rudest  state,  and  his  closest  alliance  with  the  brute ;  and 
certainly  they  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  their  external  appearance  hideous  and  dis- 
gusting. Their  persons  are  studiously  invested  with  a  thick  coating  of  grease,  which, 
minffling  with  the  smoke,  in  which  they  are  almost  perpetually  involved,  forms  a  black 
thick  cuke,  through  which  the  yellowish-brown  colour  of  the  skin  is  scarcely  ever  discernible. 
For  this  ornamental  purpose,  butter  is  employed  by  the  rich,  while  the  poorer  classes  besmear 
tliemselves  with  fat  from  the  bowels  of  slaughtered  animals.  Yet  this  coating  is  said  to  be 
reallv  useful  in  defending  them  from  the  solar  rays,  and  preventing  cutaneous  disorders. 
Hara  and  coarse  hair  in  irregular  tufls,  and  prominences  of  &t  jutting  out  in  places  where 
they  are  least  ornamental,  complete  the  picture  of  deformity.  All  Uieir  habits  of  life  are 
filthy  and  slovenly.  When  a  dieep  or  an  ox  is  killed,  they  indulge  in  beastly  gluttony ; 
ripping  open  the  belly  of  the  animal  while  yet  half  alive,  and  tearing  out  the  entrails,  which 
they  throw  on  the  coals  and  greedily  devour.  Their  villages  or  kraals,  compose  a  labyrinth 
of  little  conical  hovels,  reared  of  twifs  and  earth,  and  so  low  that  the  inmates  cannot  stand 
upright.  Yet  their  aspect  of  sluggish  stupidity  seems,  in  a  great  measure,  induced  by  the 
degrading  bonda^  in  which  they  are  held.  They  puraue  wild  animals  with  swiftness  and 
dexterity,  directing  with  a  sure  aim  their  darts  and  arrows.  They  carry  on  various  little 
manufactures,  tanning  and  dressing  skins,  forming  mats  of  flags  and  bulrushes,  bowstrings 
flrom  the  sinews  of  animals,  and  even  moulding  iron  into  knives.  In  their  fVee  state  they 
had  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  were  Ted  to  battle  by  their  konquers,  or  captaine, 
to  tiie  sound  of  the  pipe  or  flageolet;  they  had  also  the  same  paasion  for  the  dance  and  scMig 
which  is  general  throughout  Africa.  The  charge  of  their  luiving  been  strangere  to  every 
religious  idea  seems  now  completely  disproved. 

The  Bosjesmans  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  oriraal  race  with  the  Hottentots ;  but, 
from  the  rude  haunts  which  they  occupy,  have  preserved  a  precarious  independence.  They 
inhabit  the  most  inaccessible  valleys  of  the  Sneuwberg  and  Nieuweldt,  and  the  desolate 
tracts  extending  thence  to  the  Oraxige  River.  Of  all  human  beings,  their  condition  is  per- 
haps the  moet  forlorn.  Their  food  is  obtained  only  by  scrambling  over  ^e  rocks  in  pursuit 
of  wild  animals,  swallowing;  the  larve  of  ants  and  locusts,  or  carrying  ofl^  cattle  in  wild 
foray  from  the  plantations  in  the  plains  beneath.  Yet  they  display  energy,  activity,  and 
even  gaiety.    They  shoot  their  little  poisoned  arrows  with  surprismg  accuracy ;  and,  when 
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poraued,  bound  from  rock  to  rock  with  an  adlity  which  defies  European  pursuit.  They  can 
endure  laag  fksta,  daring  which,  howerer,  ueir  frames  become  eilKmely  lank  and  meagre; 
but  when  the;  succeed  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  animal  food,  thej  devour  it  voraciouBl;  in 
■mazing  quantities.  Considerable  mgenuity  ia  shown  in  the  pictures  of  animals  drawn  by 
them  upon  the  rocks.  On  moonlight  nights,  they  dance  without  intermission  from  sun-set 
till  dawn;  and  sometimes,  when  dieerc^  by  the  prospect  of  fine  weather,  continue  this 
exercise  &r  several  days  and  nights.  They  are  m  a  state  of  continual  warfare  with  the 
settlers  in  the  plains  beneath ;  not  only  carrying  off  tlieir  cattle,  but  putting  to  death,  in  a 
cruel  manner,  all  who  fall  into  their  power. 

A  British  agricullural  colcmy  was  some  years  ago  attempted  in  the  district  of  Albany,  llie 
iDoet  easterly  part  of  the  territory,  lying  between  the  Zoondags  and  the  Fish  Rivers.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  rendered  the  situation  promising ;  and  in  1820  several  thousand  emigrants 
were  located  uptn  it.  The  experience  of  three  disaetrous  seasons,  however,  in  which  the 
crops  were  mined  by  alternate  drought  and  inundation,  appeared  to  prove  the  district  unfit 
for  tillage,  and  suited  only  to  pasturage,  for  which  the  allowance  of  a  hundred  acres  made 
to  each  emigrant  was  too  small.  The  distress  became  extreme,  and  numbers  quitted  the 
settlement ;  but  recently  the  district  has  been  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  carries  on  a 
lucrative  commerce  witn  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  Southern  Africa,  and  the  most  important  European  settlement 
on  the  continent,  is  situated  near  the  isthmus  of  a  peninsula,  Ibrmed  by  False  Bay  on  the 
east,  and  Table  Bay  on  the  west,  aa  which  last  the  ctty  itself  is  built.    Immediately  behind 
rises  precipitously  the  Table  Hountain,  3582  feet  above  the  sea,  and  conaisttng  chiefly  of 
steep  clifl^  of  naked  schist  and  granite.    The  Devil's  Hill,  3315,  and  the  Lion's  Head,  3160 
(eet  high,  rise  on  each  side.  This  triple  summit  forms  a  most  consmcuous  object  th>m  the  sea, 
over  which  also  thrae  spots  command  a  very  striking  prospect.     Table  Bay  affimle  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  excellent  water,  and  is  capable  of  containing  any  number  of  vessels;  but 
from  May  to  September  they  are  in  danger  frcm  heavy  westerly  gales,  and  it  ia  advisable 
to  take  a  station  at  the  head  of  False 
Bay.    Cape  Tovrn  (Jg. 860),  being 
the  only  good  place  of  refreehment 
for   vea*^    betvreen    Europe    and 
America,  oa  one  side,  the  East  In- 
dies, China,  and  Australia,  on  the 
other,  must  always  he  a  great  com- 
mercial thoroi^fare.  The  territory 
itself  afibrds  &  exportation   wine, 
Cipt  Tawo.  hides,  and  skins,  with  aloes,  argol, 

wool,  and  a  few  other  articles.  The 
value  of  the  imports  in  1833  was  256,4561. ;  of  exports  256,806^.  The  Dutch  society  at 
the  Cape  is  extremely  mercantile,  and  koopman,  or  merchant,  is  held  as  a  title  of  honour ; 
but  the  prevalence  of  slavery  has  diflused  habits  of  indolence,  even  anumg  the  lower  ranks, 
who  consider  it  degrading  to  engage  in  any  species  of  manual  labour.  Bince  the  occupation 
by  Britain,  the  residence  of  civil  and  military  officers  and  the  great  resort  of  emigrant  and 
settlers  have  given  it  much  the  character  of  an  English  town.  The  population  of  Cape  Town 
is  upwards  of  20,000. 

The  other  places  in  the  colony  are,  in  general,  only  drosdya,  or  villagea,  which,  in  a  coun- 
try entiTel;r  agricnltnral,  derive  their  sole  importance  fhxn  being  the  seat  of  the  local 
administTation.  Constantia  and  Simoa's  Town,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  are  sujv 
potted,  the  one  by  the  produce  of  wine,  the  other  by  docks  for  shippmg.  Btellenbosch  and 
Zwellendam,  the  chief  places  in  the  two  most  Oourishin)^  agricultui^  districts  adjoining, 
contained,  some  time  ago,  the  oae  only  seventy,  the  other  thirty  houses.  Graaf  Reynet  and 
Uitenhagen,  at  the  head  of  extensive  districts  in  the  east,  are  not  more  importauL  Gnaden- 
thal  has  been  made  a  neat  village  by  the  missiraiaries,  who  have  fixed  it  as  their  principal 
station.  The  only  place  which  has  risen  to  any  importance  is  Graham's  Town,  in  the  district 
of  Albany,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  colony.     The  tro^  stationed  there  to  watch 

the  Caflre  frontier,  with  the  recent  colonists,  who,  ^'  ■  -   ■  ■ 

sought  other  employment,  have  swelled  its  populat 

Rose  aa  "a  large,  ugly,  ill-built,  stra^ling  place, 

officers,  idle  tradesmen,  drunken  soldiers,  and  still : 

situated  in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  ^lena,  throu^  which  heavy  wagons  are 

seen  coming  often  from  a  great  distance,  not  only  with  provisions  and  necenarieSi  but  akin* 

of  the  lion  and  leopard,  bu&lo  homa,  eggs  and  leathers  of  the  ostrich,  tusks  of  the  elephant 

and  rhtnocena,  and  rich  fiir  mantles. 
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SvBSBCT.  2.^The  Territory  qf  the  0^jfre$. 

Thm  territory  eztenda  ftom  the  eutern  boundary  of  the  oolony  along  the  coast  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  north-eastern  direction  of  which  it  fbllowa  On  the  west,  it  is  bounded 
by  the  country  of  the  Boshuanas,  at  the  distance  of  about  200  or  300  miles  from  the  sea ; 
but  this  frontier  has  never  been  precisely  explored.  To  the  Caffiarian  coast,  which  reaches 
about  as  fiir  as  Delagoa  Bay,  the  Portuguese  have  given  the  name  of  Natal ;  which  has  been 
followed  by  navigators,  though  it  is,  of  course,  quite  unknown  to  the  natives. 

The  CalOres  (a  name  given  by  the  Portuguese)  are  extremely  handsome  in  their  external 
appearance.  The  men,  especially,  are  tall,  robust,  and  muscular,  yet  of  the  most  elegant 
symmetry  of  form.  Their  manners  are  easy,  and  their  expression  frank,  generous,  and  Ear- 
less. The  females  are  less  beautiful,  their  persons  are  somewhat  short  and  stunted,  and 
the  skin  of  a  deep  glossy  brown ;  but  their  features  are  almost  European,  and  their  dark 
sparkling  eyes  bespeak  vivacity  and  intelligence.  The  Caflres  are,  perhaps,  of  all  nations 
the  most  completely  pastoraL  They  lead  a  roaming  life  ill  suited  for  agriculture ;  they 
have  not  applied  themselves  to  fishing ;  and  game  is  scarce :  but  they  understand  thorough!  v 
the  management  of  cattle.  The  men  not  only  tend  but  milk  the  cows,  and  have  the  dcill, 
by  a  particular  modulation  of  the  voice,  either  to  send  out  a  herd  to  graze,  or  recall  it  to  the 
enclosures.  They  subsist  generally  upon  milk,  and  never  kill  a  cow  but  on  high  occasions. 
Several  branches  of  mami^ture  are  practised  with  skill,  as  making  baskets  of  grasi^ 
sharpening  iron  by  stones,  though  thev  cannot  smelt  it  They  have  engaged  in  repeated 
wars  with  the  European  settlers;  but  the  Uame,  in  many  instances,  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  side  of  the  latter. 

The  Caflres  are  divided  into  several  distinct  tribes.  The  Tambookies,  more  remote  than 
those  which  border  on  the  colonv,  appear  to  be  more  industrious,  and  distinguished  for  their 
skill  in  working  both  silver  and  iron.  Beyond  them  are  the  Zoolas,  or  Hollontontes,  the 
roost  numerous  and  powerful  of  all  the  Caflre  tribes.  Their  king,  Chaka,  according  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  has  a  fbrce  of  15,000  men  constantly  equipped  for  war,  and  on  ursfent  occasions 
can  arm  100,000  men,  who  comprise,  we  presume,  the  whole  adult  male  population.  He  has 
been  the  most  formidable  conqueror  in  this  part  of  Africa.  He  has  driven  before  him  a  num- 
ber of  the  neighbouring  tribcn,  who,  under  the  name  of  Mantatees,  or  wanderers,  seeking 
new  habitations,  have  desolated  a  great  part,  first  of  the  Bowhnana  and  then  of  the  other 
Cafire  territoriee^  and  even  threatened  the  colony. 

SuBSBCT.  8. — 7^  coutUry  of  the  Boshuatuu. 

The  country  of  the  Boshuanas,  or  Bichuanas,  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  Southern 
Africa,  extending  northward  from  the  colony,  (tarn  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  a 
considerable  interval,  in  which  are  found  the  Sneuwberg  Mountains,  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  River,  and  the  pastoral  district  of  the  Corana  Hottentots.  On  the  east,  it  has  the 
Caffie  territory;  on  the  west,  extensive  deserts;  while  on  the  south  is  the  domain  of  a 
numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  the  Mscquanas,  or  Makooanas,  supposed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  extend 
as  frur  as  Mosambique.  The  very  existence  of  this  people  was  not  suspected  by  Europeans 
till  1801,  when  Messrs.  Trutter  and  Somerville,  being  sent  firom  the  Cape  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  cattle,  after  journeying  for  a  long  tune  through  pastoral  wildernesses,  arrived  very 
unexpectedly  at  Lattakoo,  a  town  so  large  and  regular  that  it  might  almost  be  termed  a 
city.  The  country  was  not  only  covered  with  numerous  herds,  but  showed  considerable 
signs  of  cultivation.  To  improve  this  discovery.  Lord  Caledon  sent  Dr.  Cowan  and  Lieuten- 
ant Donovan,  with  a  party  of  twen^  men,  to  penetrate  through  the  territory  to  Mosambique. 
They  reached  considerably  beyond  Lattakoo  into  a  country  which  their  accounts  described 
as  still  improving  in  beauty  and  fertility ;  but,  having  arrived  in  the  territory  of  a  hostile 
tribe,  and  neglected  the  necessary  precauibns,  they  were  surprised,  and  entirely  cut  oS, 
Since  that  time,  however,  Mr.  Campbell,  animated  hy  a  laudable  zeal  to  difiuse  Christianity 
among  the  African  people,  has  not  only  twice  visited  Lattakoo,  but  has  penetrated  200 
miles  farther  to  Knreechanee,  the  most  northern  and  the  largest  of  the  Boshuana  states. 
Two  intellip^nt  travellers,  also,  Dr.  Lichtenstein  and  Mr.Burchell,  though  unable  to 
advance  so  &*,  have  made  accurate  observations  on  the  mannera  and  social  state  of  these 
tribes. 

The  Boshuanas  are  not  in  their  persons  so  tall  and  handsome  as  the  tribes  of  Cafiraria ; 
but  they  have  made  a  considerably  greater  orogress  in  mdustry  and  the  arts.  lustful  of  the 
nomadic  and  purely  pastoral  life  which  the  latter  pursue,  they  dwell  in  towns  of  consider- 
able magnitude  and  regularly  built.  The  houses  are  commodious,  constructed  of  wood, 
plastered  with  earth,  aixl  in  many  places  encircled  by  a  stone  wall,  and  ornamented  with 
painting  and  sculpture.  They  cultivate  the  ground,  rearing  millet,  two  species  of  bean, 
gourds,  and  water-melons.  A  space  round  every  town  is  appropriated  to  culture,  while  a 
wider  range  beyond  is  pastured  by  the  cattle,  which  are  every  night  brought  within  the 
protection  of  the  walls.  The  labour,  indeed,  not  only  of  tilling  the  ground,  but  of  building 
the  houses,  is  devolved  upon  the  females ;  but  the  men,  as  in  CSiffieliuHi,  both  tend  and  milk 
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the  cowa.    The  fkvaarite  wives  of  the  kings  and  pibcipol  cbie&  are  e:iempted  ftom  labour, 

and  ars  loaded  with  fantastic  ornaments,  their  large  mantlea,  as  well  aa 

their  penoDB,  being  profusely  bedecked  with  fiirB,  featbera,  coral,  beads, 
and  braas  rings  (.Jig.  86].)-  The  first  discoverers  painted  their  charac- 
ter in  the  most  flattering  colouTB  \  and  they  appear  really  to  be  honest 
and  friendly  to  each  other,  and  lo  stiangeis  who  have  gained  their 
jood-wilL  But  the  enmity  between  aeighbouring  tribes  ia  as  deadly, 
and  the  mode  of  conducting  wax  as  barbaroua,  as  among  the  rudest 
African  hordes.  They  place  their  glory  in  commandoe,  rajds  or  forays, 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  carrying  off  cattle  and  murdering  the 
owners.  In  consequence  of  this  muluat  hostility,  (he  population  ia 
almost  entirely  concentrated  in  the  towns  or  their  immediate  vicinity; 
the  open  country,  though  extremely  fertile,  is  covered  with  luxuriant 
QiHfi  or  I^oikos.  E^ase  growing  to  waste,  and  tenanted  only  by  a  few  wandering  Bush- 
men. Notwithstanding  their  simple  manners,  a  considerable  inequality 
of  rank  prevails,  founded  chiefly  on  wealth,  which  those  in  power  Sod  the  means  of  increas- 
ing during  their  incessant  [u-edatory  conlesla.     Maleebe,  kiog  of  Lattakoo,  used  to  squat  on 

the  ground,  chattering  and  eich^ging  pipes  with  the  lowest  of 

the  people.     The  greatest  chiefs,  in  going  to  war,  are  provided 
merely  with  a  light  shield,  a  few  darts,  uid  the  skin  of  a  wild 
beast  flowing  over  their  shoulders,  and  leaving  the  greater  part 
of  the  body  naked  (j^.  862.).    They  enjoy  even  a  species  of 
republican  constitution,  the  rooet  important  aKirs  being  decided 
hj  an  aaaembly  of  the  chiefs.    Even  in  their  way  to  the  meeting, 
tbe^  indulge  m  strange  gambols,  leaping  into  the  air  and  brand- 
ishuig  their  weapons,  as  if  lo  attack  and  stab  a  mortal  enemy 
The  circle  beitkg  formed,  they  join  in  a  song,  which  ibe  princi- 
pal oerson  oflen  follows  by  a  dance.     The  proceedings  also  ars 
preaced  by  dances  and  cries  imitating  the  barking  of  dogs ;  yet 
when  they  come  to  the  speeches,  these  are  replete  with  good 
sense,  and  even  a  rude  species  of  eloquence.     The  females  stand 
Tswii  Kios  or  UusBiu.        behind,  cheering  those  whoee  sentiments  they  approve,  and  loud- 
ly deriding  whatever  they  consider  ridiculous. 
The  towns,  in  conoeqaence  of  the  circumstances  already  mentioned,  which  have  induced 
nearly  the  whole  population  to  assemble  in  them,  poBSGes  greater  magnitude  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  state  of  cultivation  and  societj'.     Lattakoo  was  the  first  visit- 
ed, and  the  name  remains,  though,  in  consequence  of  a  scbism  in  the  tribe,  the  town  has 
been  transferred  to  a  nmt  abcwt  sixty  miles  &rther  north.     New  lattakoo  is  supposed  to 
contain  about  6000  people.     Meribohwey,  capital  of  the  Tammahas,  is  not  of  equal  import- 
ance.    Mashow,  to  the  north,  where  the  territory  of  the  Barolongs  commences,  is  a  fine 
town  with  10,000  inhabitanla,  beautifully  seated  on  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
lessor  eminences.     Within  a  circuit  of  twenty  milea  there  are  twenty-nine  villages,  and 
almost  uninterrupted  cultivation;   the  habitations  and  furniture  are  superior  to  Uiose  of 
Lattakoo.    The  population  ia  eatiraatad  at  10,000  or  12,000.     Melita,  capital  of  the  Wan- 
cuui  ketzens,  also  a  tribe  of  Barolongs, 

is  likewise  an  important  place. 
But  the  largest  and  best  built  city 
in  Southern  Africa,  and  the  one 
whose  inhabitants  have  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  the  arts  of  life, 
u  Kureechanee  {jig.  863.).  The 
people  are  in  number  about  16,000; 
they  smelt  iroa  and  copper  in  luge 
clay  furnaces;  their  houses  are 
ffiJwiJmiM  mrrounded  by  good  stone  enclo- 

■urea,  and  the  walls,  of  mud,  are 
often  painted,  as  well  a*  moulded  into  wnainental  shapes.  Considerable  skill  is  shown  in 
the  preparation  of  skina,  as  well  aa  in  the  vesaeli  of  earthenware  used  for  holding  corn, 
milk,  and  other  stores.  This  city  was  unfortunately  sack^  by  the  Hantatees  in  their  late 
inroad  Bakarrakari,  consideratriy  westward  of  the  places  now  described,  in  a  country  of 
extensive  plains  and  iore«t%  is  as  yet  little  knotra. 
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tag  intaod  «bout  500  or  600  mileH  from  the  aeii,  but  it«  CMit«Dt«,  kt  the  most  put,  and  ftll 
it(  bounduies  od  this  side,  are  unknown.  This  vait  rangeof  countrf  containH  xoanj  grand 
features  of  nature,  and  a  Urg^  proportioa  of  fertile  territory,  capable  of  fielding-  the  facet 
valuable  productionsi  jet  scarcely  any  part  of  the  world  il  lesi  known,  or  has  excited  lew 
interest  annHig  Buropeuis.  The  Portugese,  aa  soon  as  the;  had  discovered  a  psaBags  into 
the  Indian  aeaa,  occupied  all  the  leading  tnaiitime  stations,  fiom  which  tbej  stuaioualf 
excluded  every  other  people. 

Elxtenaive,  though  ill-explored,  natural  objects  diversify  this  regitn.  The  coast  conaista 
■Imoat  entirely  of  apacioua  plains,  often  of  alluvial  character,  and  covered  with  ma^ificent 
forests.  It  appears,  however,  undoubted,  that  at  200  or  300  miles  in  the  interior,  consider- 
ahle  ranges  of  mountaiua  arise ;  geogtaphere  have  even  delineated  a  long  chain  parallel  to 
the  coast,  called  Lupata,  or  the  Spine  of  the  World ;  but  Mr.  Salt  ia  of  opinion  that  the 
prolongation  of  this  beyond  the  region  of  the  Upper  Zambeze  ia  venr  arbitrar;.  The  riven 
also  are  of  great  magnitude,  though  mily  their  loner  course  is  at  all  distinctly  known.  The 
Zambeze  may  rank  in  the  first  cl^  and,  according  to  probable  in&rmalitHi  and  ctmjecturea, 
appears  to  flow  across  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent.  It  enters  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  four  mouths,  of  which  the  principal  are  Cuanu  and  Quiltimane,  each  of  which 
sometimes  gives  name  to  the  whole  river.  Near  Quiloa,  several  great  estuaries  enter  the 
sea,  which,  according  to  the  moat  recent  aeconnta,  appear  Co  be  the  mouths  of  the  great 
river  I<ufigy,  the  principal  river  of  this  part  erf'  the  coast.  Although  narrow  and  barred  at 
its  mouth,  it  expands  above  into  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  and  at  certain  seasons  inundates 
the  country  for  many  miles  around.  The  Pangany,  near  Mombosa,  is  also  an  important 
river,  but  the  Quilimauci,  which  figures  on  our  maps  as  entering  the  sea  at  Mclinda,  is  said 
to  have  no  existence.  The  Juba  Of  the  coast  a  little  fiirtber  north,  is  the  Zebee  of  the 
interica'.  The  only  great  lake  hitherto  mentioned  is  the  Maravi,  in  the  interior  from  Quiloa 
and  Hoeambique,  which  is  generally  represented  as  of  great  extent,  and  resembling  an 

We  are  too  ignwant  oT  the  line  of  coast  on  the  east  side  of  AfHea  to  attempt  any  notice 
even  of  its  general  vegetation,  and  shall  content  onrselves  with  noticing  two  interesting  and 
usetiil  plants,  for  a  botanical  knowledge  of  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  enquiring 
mind  of  C.  Telfidr,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius. 

The  first  i*  the  Cok>mbo  Plant  (Jig.  864.),  of  which  the  root  is  a  well-known  article  in 

,,„.  the  PharmacoptBio,  as  of  singular  efficacy  in  strengthening  the 

stonach  and  bowels,  and  curmg  the  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  and 

o^er  diseases  of  the  alimenUiry  canal    It  has  been  long  used  in 

the  East  Indies,  though  its  history  and  native  country  were  involv' 

od  in  much  obscurity :  some  having  supposed  it  to  be  a  native  of 

Cdombo,  in  Ceylon,  because  of  its  name.     It  is  now  ascertained 

that  it  grows  naturally  in  the  thick  fbreaCa  that  cover  the  shores  of 

Olbo  and  Moeambique,  as  well  as  inland  for  several  miles.    The 

natives  never  cultivate  it,  the  apontaneous  produce  being  sufficient ; 

aAer  digging  up  the  root,  they  cut  it  in  slices,  and,  stringing  them 

oa  corde,  dry  them  in  the  sun.     It  is  held  in  hi^  esteem  by  the 

people,  who  use  it  for  the  cure  of  dysentery,  for  healing  ulcers,  and 

as  a  remedy  for  almost  every  disorder.      The  late  Sir  Walter 

Farquhar,  [di]^ician  to  the  king,  was  very  deairoos  to  obtain  the 

Cdombo  root  in  a  living  state,  and,  after  many  fhiitless  endeavours, 

made  by  his  son.  Sir  R^)ert  Farquhar,  Governor  of  Mauritius,  who 

was  opposed  by  the  Portuguese  authoritiea  on  various  pretences,  but  mainly  because  they 

were  unwilling  to  permit  the  exportation  of  so  valuable  an  article,  he  finally  succeeded  in 

obtaining,  through  Captain  Owen,  of  his  majesty's  ship  Leven,  growing  roots  of  the  Colombo 

plant     These  were  distributed  to  the  Hauntiua,  New  Holland,  the  Seychelles  Islands,  &c. 

and  it  is  thus  to  be  hoped  that  this  valuable  plant  may  be  naturalised  in  these  countries,  and 

that  its  culture  may  be  rendered  an  object  <a  industry  and  resource  to  the  {danlers  of  the 

Mauritius. 

The  second  is  the  Teliiria  volubilia  Q^.  965.)  a  climbing  plant  lately  discovered  oa  the 
coast  of  Zanzibar,  of  very  easy  cnlttvatica,  and  producing  an  esculent  tniit,  three  feet  long, 
and  fill!  of  seeds  as  large  as  chestnuts  (364  in  one  fruit),  which  are  as  excellent  as 
almonds,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour :  they  also  yield  an  abundant  oil,  equal  to  that  of 
olives.  It  was  wiginaUy  brought  by  M.  Bojer,  li  the  Mauritius,  &om  Pemba,  on  the  shores  of 
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Zanzibar,  where  it  grows  in  the  finrests,  enveloping  the  trees 
with  its  branches,  and  sometimes  with  a  stem  18  inches  in 
circumference.  The  seeds  have  been  distributed  to  Bourbon 
and  New  Holland,  and  by  the  missionaries  to  New  Zealand 
and  Tahiti.  At  Mauritius  it  has  thriven  so  well,  that  it  pro- 
duced stems  30  feet  high,  and  in  the  stove  of  the  late  R. 
Barclay,  Esq.  of  Bury  Hill,  to  whom  Mr.  Telfair  sent  seeds, 
it  grew  so  luxuriantly,  that  the  pruning-knife  was  in  con- 
stant requisition  to  prevent  its  filling  the  whole  house.  A 
plant  so  easy  of  cultivation  must  soon  become  common  in  all 
countries,  and  thus  will  Mr.  Tel&ir  have  the  honour  of  giving 
a  most  useful  vegetable  to  mankind,  as  well  as  a  name  to  a 
new  and  very  beautiful  plant 

Our  zoological  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  Africa  is 
lamentably  deficient   The  whole  extent  of  the  eastern  coast, 
firom  lat  30°  south  to  10°  north,  has  never  yet  been  visited 
by  the  naturalist ;  and  the  zoology  of  Abyssinia  and  Egypt 
TWf  •  •  VoiubUk.  having  already  been  noticed,  leaves  us  nothing  fiirther  to  say 

""*    ""  on  this  herd. 

This  territory  is  generally  occupied  by  brown  or  black  nations,  who,  however,  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  true  negroes  except  in  colour ;  some  of  them  are  numerous,  and  not  de»* 
titute  of  arts  and  industry.  The  coast,  however,  has,  in  modem  times,  been  chiefly  in  pos- 
session of  two  forei^  powers.  The  Portuguese,  when,  in  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, they  made  their  way  round  the  Cape,  found  almost  all  the  maritime  stations  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs,  whom  they  called  Moors,  and  whom  they  succeeded  in  driving  succes- 
sively from  each,  and  occupying  their  place.  It  would  be  illusory  to  attempt  delineating, 
under  regular  heads,  the  politiod,  commercial,  or  social  state  of  a  region  composed  of  such 
various  parts,  so  imperfectly  known ;  but,  in  a  successive  view  of  its  local  divbions,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  concentrate  the  little  that  modem  observation  has  ascertained  on  the  subject 

Beginning  firom  the  south,  we  find  Sofala,  which  at  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  Eufc^ 
peans  was  very  important,  as  the  emporium  of  the  gold  and  ivory  brought  in  great  quanti« 
ties  down  the  Zambeze.  Since  Quillimane  became  the  channel  by  which  these  commodi- 
ties were  conveyed,  Sofida  has  sunk  into  a  village  of  poor  huts.  The  Portuguese,  however, 
still  maintain  there  a  fort,  which  holds  supremacy  over  the  more  southerly  stations  of  Inham- 
bane  and  Corrientes.  An  annual  vessel  comes  from  Mosambique,  with  coarse  cotton  and 
other  articles,  in  return  for  which  it  receives  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves.  The  place  is  situated 
on  a  considerable  river ;  but,  in  consequence  of  extensive  sand-banks  and  shoals,  which 
appear  to  have  increased,  it  is  difiicult  of  approach  unless  for  small  vessels.  The  natives 
seem  to  be  of  the  Cafire  race,  well  armed,  brave,  and  independent 

Inhambane,  to  the  south,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  and  150  men. 
The  other  Portuguese  do  not  exceed  twenty-five ;  but  there  is  a  numerous  coloured  popu- 
lation. Few  slaves  are  procured  here,  the  natives  being  fierce  and  warlike ;  but  about 
100,000  lbs.  of  ivory,  and  some  wax,  are  sent  to  Mosambique.  Quillimane,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  21ambeze,  ia  now  the  chief  seat  of  trade  on  this  part  of  the  coast  From  eleven  to 
fourteen  slave  vessels  come  annually  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  each  carries  ofC,  on  an  average, 
from  400  to  500  slaves.  The  situati(xi  is  swampy  and  unhealthy ;  but  the  population  is 
nearly  3000,  though  only  twenty-five  houses  are  occupied  by  Portuguese  or  their  descendants. 
Mosambique  is  the  principal  establishment  of  the  P(»tuguese  in  Eastern  Africa.  Though 
it  derive  its  importance  fix>m  being  the  emporium  of  the  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  brou^t 
down  the  Zambeze,  it  is  situated  about  300  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  the 
trade  is  in  a  great  measure  transferred  to  Quillimane.  It  is  built  on  an  island,  which  has  a 
good  roadstead  and  a  commodious  pier,  but  afibrds  by  no  means  either  a  convenient  or  healthy 
situation.  The  principal  inhabitants  have  their  houses  at  Mesuril,  on  the  continent,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Caboceiro.  The  trade  in  slaves,  the  most  extensive,  has  been 
much  diminished  since  the  British  obtained  possession  of  Mauritius  and  the  Cape,  and  pro- 
hibited the  introduction  of  them  into  these  colonies.  The  export  is  not  supposed,  by  Mr. 
Salt,  now  to  exceed  4000,  sent  chiefly  to  Brazil ;  vet  Mr.  Bowdich  states  the  number  in  1618 
at  8164.  The  population  is  reckoned,  by  Mr.  Salt,  at  only  500  Portuguese,  800  Arabs,  and 
1500  negroes ;  but  the  narrative  of  Captain  Owen^s  voyage  reckons  the  whole  at  6000. 
There  is  a  fort  sufficient  ta  defend  it  against  the  pirates  who  infest  these  seas,  but  not  to 
secure  it  against  the  attack  of  any  regular  force.  Vet  the  government-house  displays  still 
remnants  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  viceroys  of  Eastern  Africa.  Like  the  custom-house, 
and  other  public  structures,  it  is  spacious,  and  built  of  stone,  though  falling  into  decay.  The 
governor,  and  even  his  ne^  attendants,  are  richly  loaded  with  golden  ornaments ;  tea,  to 
which  the  principal  inhabitants  are  every  evening  invited,  is  presented  in  a  full  service  of 
gold.  The  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  peninsula  of  Caboceiro : 
and  they  are  with  difficulty  able,  by  alliance  with  the  chiefs  of  Quintangone  and  Sereimc, 
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to  make  head  against  the  Makooa,  a  popoloas  «.iid  warlike  tribe,  occupying  a  great  extent 
of  the  coast 

In  the  interior,  on  the  Upper  Zambeze,  the  Portuguese  possess  merely  the  small  forts  of 
Bona  and  Tete,  erected  with  a  view  to  the  protectiqii  of  their  trade,  with  two  still  smaller 
in  the  more  remote  stations  of  Zumbo  and  Manica.  In  these  settlements,  joined  to  that  of 
Quillimane,  they  maintain  264  troops,  and  have  a  population  of  500  Christians,  with  21,827 
slaves.  The  ground  being  generallv  fertile,  and  abounding  particularly  with  honey,  wax, 
senna,  and  other  dyeing  drugs,  they  draw  from  the  land  attached  to  these  stations  a  revenue 
of  2,900,000  reis.  Monomotapa,  or  more  properly  Motapa  (since  Mono  is  merely  a  general 
term  for  kingdom),  has  been  dignified  in  the  early  narratives  with  the  title  of  empire.  If 
it  ever  deserved  such  an  appellation,  it  is  now  broken  into  fragments,  the  largest  of  which 
is  held  by  Changamera,  who,  under  the  title  of  Quiteve,  resides  at  Zimbao,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal. He  belonged  to  the  Maravis,  a  race  of  daring  freebooters,  who  neglect  agriculture,  and 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  plunder.  Farther  to  the  north  are  the  Monjous,  inhabiting  the 
country  which  figures  in  the  early  maps  as  the  empire  of  MonumugL  They  are  negroes 
of  the  ugliest  description,  of  a  deep  shming  black,  with  high  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and 
small  knots  of  woolly  hair  on  their  heads.  Their  only  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows.  Ma- 
nica is  celebrated  as  the  country  chiefly  affi>rding  the  gold  fer  which  this  part  of  Africa  is 
&mous.  A  Portuguese  expedition,  in  1509,  penetrated  Either :  they  found  the  mines  by  no 
means  to  answer  their  reputation,  but  to  consist  chiefly  of  gold  dust  in  small  quantities,  em- 
bedded in  sand  and  earth,  from  which  the  metal  was  laboriously  extracted.  A  small  fbrt,  as 
already  observed,  is  maintained  in  this  district  The  Cazembes,  a  numerous  people  ftr  in 
the  interior,  are  completelv  subject  to  the  will  of  a  despot ;  yet  their  country  yields  in  abun- 
dance iron  and  copper,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  verv  considerable  trade  in  ivory  and  slaves.  The 
Movizas  are  a  comparatively  peaceable  and  industrious  race.  The  Bororos  are  a  great  peo- 
ple, reaching,  it  is  said,  nearly  as  hr  as  Mombaza ;  but  they  are  very  little  known. 

In  the  coast  north  from  Mosambique  occur  the  Querimba  Islands,  giving  name  to  the 
opposite  coast  They  were  laid  waste  by  the  Portugaese  at  their  first  arrival,  but  were 
afterwards  repeopled  by  colonists  fixxn  Mosambique.  They  have  suffered,  however,  by 
attacks  from  the  Madagascar  pirates.  Quiloa,  about  100  miles  north-west  fit>m  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  Cape  DelgeSo,  was  found  by  the  Portuguese  a  great  seat  of  power  and  commerce. 
About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Imftm  of  Mus- 
cat, whose  officers  have  since  governed  it  It  is  now  dwindled  into  a  miserable  village. 
Mombaza  is  situated  on  an  island  about  three  mUes  long  and  two  broad,  surrounded  by  clifik 
of  madrepore,  which  make  it  a  kind  of  natural  castle.  The  country  is  fertile  in  com,  and 
fit  for  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  small  shells  called  cowries  are  collected  in  great  abundieince 
on  the  shore.  The  harbour  is  excellent,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  along  the 
coast  in  dows,  often  of  250  tons  burthen.  Britain,  for  two  years,  maintained  a  &ctory  lliere, 
but  withdrew  it  in  1827.  Melinda,  long  the  handsomest  and  most  flourishing  city  on  this 
coast,  has  been  completely  destroyed  by  £e  Galla.  Patta,  once  of  great  importance,  is  now 
much  decayed,  and  a  great  part  of  its  trade  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  flourishing  port 
of  Lamoo.  Parallel  to  this  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  are  the 
small  but  fine  islands  of  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  and  Monfia.  The^  are  of  coral  foundation,  but 
the  surfece  is  flat,  and  covered  with  a  soil  highly  productive  m  grain  and  sugar.  The  cli- 
mate, however,- especially  that  of  Zanzibar,  is  very  unhealthy.  They  are  puHy  indepen- 
dent, partly  subject  to  the  Imftm  of  Muscat  The  town  of  Zanzibar  is  said  to  contain  10,000 
inhabitantSL 

Magadoxa,  called  also  Mukdeshu,  is  a  considerable  town,  lying  to  the  northward  from  Me- 
linda. The  prince  having  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  independence,  and  repelled  all  Eu- 
ropean intercourse,  allows  the  country  to  be  very  little  known.  The  British  ship  Albe^ 
marie,  in  1707,  sent  a  boat  on  shore,  but  it  was  detained,  and  never  recovered ;  and  a  party 
fh>m  Captain  Owen's  vessel  were  kept  in  a  species  of  prison.  The  city  makes  a  handsome 
appearance  from  the  sea,  containing  many  lofty  stone  fabrics :  but  these  belong  to  a  part 
which,  containing  cmly  tombs,  may  be  called  the  City  of  the  Dead.  The  habitabons  of  the 
living  are  only  low  thatched  huts.  Brava,  within  the  territory  of  Magadoxa,  is  also  a  port 
of  somQ.  consequence.  The  whole  coast,  firom  Cape  Delgado  to  the  nonhem  limit  of  Maga- 
doxa, is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ZAnguebar.  This  territory,  when  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese,  was  occupied  by  the  Sowhylese,  a  peaceable  and  industrious  peofde ;  but 
the  coast  has  now  been  mostly  wrested  from  them  by  the  Arabs  of  Muscat,  while  much  of 
the  interior  is  possessed  by  the  Galla,  the  same  ferocious  race  who  have  over-run  Abyssinia, 
and  who,  in  the  course  of  a  furious  warfare,  have  destroyed  every  sea-port  which  was  not 
protected  by  an  insular  position. 

The  coast  of  Ajan,  the  Azania  of  the  ancients,  extends  fh>m  the  northern  termination  of 
Zanguebar  to  Cape  Guardafui,  where  Africa'  ceases  to  border  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  This 
tract  is  generally  arid  and  sandy,  though  in  the  northerly  parts  it  becomes  hilly  and  fragrant, 
like  the  neighbouring  one  of  Berbera.  That  coast,  extending  fit>m  Cape  Guardafui  to  nearly 
the  Straits  o£  "Bah  el  Mandeb,  is  situated  on  neither  the  Indian  Ocean  nor  the  Red  Sea,  birt 
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en  an  intennediate  golf,  bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  coast  of  Arabia.  It  is  hilly 
and  beautifolf  and  may  be  considered  the  native  country  of  incense,  myrrh,  and  odoriferous 
^ms.  The  celebrity  of  Arabia,  and  particularly  of  Aden,  for  those  elegant  productions,  is 
chiefly  acquired  by  its  larj^e  imports  from  this  coast  The  inhabitants  consist  ^  the  various 
tribes  of  Somaulis,  an  active,  industrious,  and  yet  peaceful  race,  who  export  the  productions 
of  their  own  country,  which  is  thus  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  At  the  town  of  Ber- 
bera  is  an  annual  fair,  where,  according  to  Lord  Valentia,  there  are  sold  15,000  bahars  (S20 
lbs.  each)  of  ^um,  at  31.  12*. ;  2000  bahars  of  myrrh,  at  AL  12«. ;  frankincense,  to  any  ex- 
tent demanded,  at  21.  14a.  Even  ^Id  and  ivory  are  said  to  be  brought  from  Sbinim,  a  coun- 
try situated  twenty  days'  journey  m  the  interior. 

The  country  in  the  interior  from  this  coast,  though  most  imperfectly  known,  appears  to 
be  oocopied  by  the  Galla  and  other  tribes,  who  surpass  in  barbarism  even  the  rest  dr  Africa* 
Here,  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  region,  is  the  kingdom  of  Gingiro,  described  by  Antonio 
Fernandez  as  ruled  by  a  despot,  elected  with  strange  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  and  who 
celebrates  his  accession  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor's  ministers  and  favourites,  with 
whose  blood  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  palaces  are  dyed.  We  stand  much  in  need,  however, 
of  recent  information  respecting  this  part  of  Africa. 

Adel,  or  Adaiel,  and  Hurrur,  form  the  most  westerly  part  of  this  coast,  and  adjoin  to  the 
Straits  c^  Bab  el  Mandeb.  The  inhabitants,  united  under  the  standard  of  the  Mahcnnetan 
fidth,  waged  long  and  bloody  wars,  embittered  by  religious  enmity,  a^fainst  Abyssinia.  For 
a  century  back,  their  power  has  been  broken,  and  they  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  separate  statea  Zeyla,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and,  though  iire- 
guJarly  boilt,  contains  some  good  habitations. 
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Thk  appellation  of  Central  Africa  may  with  propriety  be  given  to  an  extensive  and  fruitful 
region,  in  the  most  interior  part  of  that  continent  Cxmsisting  of  spacious  plains,  watered 
by  noble  rivers,  and  begirt  on  the  south  by  lofty  mountain  chains,  it  forms  one  of  the  finest 
eoontries  on  the  globe,  and  is  inhabited  by  nations  who  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
industry  and  civilisation.  Separated,  however,  from  the  sea-coast,  and  from  the  rest  of  the 
civilised  world,  by  immense  deserts  tenanted  by  fierce  and  warlike  banditti,  it  remained  till 
lately  almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  who  heard  only  by  vague  rumour  of  its  beauty  and 
wealth.  It  is  only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  the  daring  enterprise  of  British  travellers 
has  traversed  this  region,  and  purchased,  at  a  costly  price,  a  tolerably  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  it 

Sectt.  I. — General  Outline  and  Awpeet, 

Tlie  extent  and  boondaries  of  a  region  like  this,  composed  of  various  detached  states  and 
kingdoms,  are  exceedingly  vague.  From  Western  Africa  it  is  separated  by  the  limits  already 
delineated.  On  the  north  it  has  the  uniform  boundary  of  the  ureat  Desert,  into  which  its 
fertile  plains  pass  by  rapid  gradations.  On  the  east,  the  great  expanse  of  the  lake  Tchad, 
the  sea  of  interior  Africa,  separates  it  from  countries  almost  wholly  unknown.  The  southern 
boundary,  formed  by  tracts  still  more  completely  unexplored,  cannot  be  drawn  with  any 
approach  to  precision.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  esteem  Central  Africa  as  \yras 
between  the  15th  degree  of  east  and  the  4th  of  west  longitude,  and  the  8th  and  16th  of 
north  hititude.  It  may  thus  include  1300  miles  in  length,  and  560  in  breadth,  and  form  a 
square  surface  of  about  700,000  miles. 

A  continuous  chain  of  mountains,  celebrated  by  the  ancients  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  traverses  the  whole  territory  from  east  to  west  It  exerts  a  most 
beneficent  influence  in  difilusing  through  this  region  coolness  and  moisture,  and  redeeming 
it  from  that  arid  desolation  to  which  so  great  an  extent  of  the  continent  is  doomed.  These 
mountains  appear  first  on  the  western  coast  near  Sierra  Leone,  where  their  lofly  peaks, 
called  the  Mountains  of  the  Lions,  overlook  the  Atlantic.  Thev  tiien  traverse  the  countries 
of  Foota  Jallo  and  S^ankan,  giving  rise  to  the  Senegal  and  Grambia ;  while  the  Niger,  in 
its  upper  eoone,  flows  throv^  their  deep  valleys.  In  this  (|aarter  the  range  is  not  very 
lofty,  but  presents  a  varied  and  picturesque  aspect  Parke,  m  passing  through  Konkodoo 
and  Satadoo,  was  much  struck  by  the  appearance  of  its  glens  and  precipices,  and  the  variety 
of  fbrms  which  the  rocks  assumed,  resembling  ruined  castles,  spires,  and  pyramids.  One 
imnite  DiasB  had  exactly  the  aspect  of  a  Grothic  abbey,  with  niches  and  ruined  staircase. 
Hie  same  chain  was  crossed  by  Captain  Clapperton,  in  the  country  of  Yarriba,  where  its 
behest  pinnacles  were  only  between  2000  and  3000  feet;  but  the  passes  were  exceedingly 
narrow  and  rugged,  enclosed  by  huge  granite  blocks  600  or  700  feet  high  \  yet  every  level 
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which  the  Nirer,  Bwelled  to  a  river  of  the  firat  mtgnibide,  ftscei  ita  pnidiffiMia  mus  of 
water*;  but  t£eir  oliS  ofaihuig  ttw  riTOr,  which  da^iea  Kwghlr  over  Iha  rodf  bed  that  it 
baa  wiKD  fi>r  itwlC  Farther  «ut 
atill,  MUlh  of  the  great  pkio  of 
HouBM,  Lauder,  in  retunung  from 
bia  fint  journey,  learned  the  eziit- 
enceof  a  very  elevated  reajon,  in- 
habited  by  a  Mvage  race.  But  this 
chain  appean  to  attain  its  great- 
eat  magnitude  and  lofUett  bei^t 
in  the  region  south  of  Bmuu. 
Froai  tbe  plain  of  Mandara  (Jifi. 
887.)  ^wre  the  capital,  HmA,  it* 
boU  Meeps  were  eeen  rising,  not 
more,  indeed,  than  2500  ftet  high ; 
but  tbey  were  andentood  to  ei- 
tend  br  aouthwaid,  and  to  beccots 
much  more  elevated.  Thi*  wa* 
MpiuiuiHBrMiadan.  confirmed  by  the  appearance  t^ 

'  several  remote  peaks  in  that  direo* 

tiaa,  particalarly  one  said  to  be  thirty-five  miles  distant,  and  which  bad  a  moat  alpine  cha- 
racter, much  reoembl  ing  the  aiguillea  of  Mont  Blanc,  a*  seen  from  the  Her  de  Glace.  They 
were  known  even  to  the  rude  natives  by  the  clasBic  appellatioD  of  the  Hooa  Mountains. 

The  rivers,  which  derive  their  supply  from  this  great  mountain  range,  form  a  atill  mofe 
gtand  and  celebrated  teature.  The  great  stream  of  the  Niger,  ioag  involved  m  such  deep 
mjstpry,  has  at  length,  through  the  persevering  exertion  of  Britini  travellera,  been  very 
completely  explored.  Its  source,  tboogh  not  actually  visited,  saema  ascertained  by  lAing 
to  exist  ia  the  high  counUy  of  Kissi,  about  200  miles  in  the  interior  from  Sierra  Leone, 
llieiice  it  rolls  through  F^wta  Jallo  and  Kankan,  where  Caillie  foond  it  a  rapid  and  coui- 
denble  stream.  At  Bammakoo,  having  received  the  tributary  from  Sankari  in  Manding, 
which  Park  mistook  fbr  the  main  stream,  it  begin*  it*  conrae  over  the  fine  plain  of  Bmd- 
bam ;  and  at  Be^  the  capital,  ia  described  to  be  as  Itfoad  aa  the  Thames  at  Weatminatar. 
In  this  coontry  it  is  called  Jolibo,  bat  lower  down  receives  the  name  of  the  QnoUa,  or 
Quorra.  Beyond  Bambarra  it  flows  through  the  lake  Dibbie  to  Tinfbuctoo;  and  its  courae 
frou  that  city  to  Yonri  is  proved  br  the  &ct  of  Park'haviug  navigated  frran  one  place  to  the 
other.  As  nr  as  Timbuctoo  the  Niger  has  flowed  north  and  north-eaot;  but  beyood  that 
city  it  ehanges  to  tbe  south-east  ana  south.  From  Youri,  its  course,  traced  by  Lander,  ii^ 
with  some  winding,  almoet  due  south,  till,  at  Kirree,  about  170  miles  from  the  sea,  it  bwina 
to  separate  into  branchns,  and  forms  a  delta,  the  greateat,  undoubtedly,  in  the  world,  whose 
estuaries  extend  along  the  coast  from  the  river  Fcsmoaa  to  that  of  Old  Calabar,  a  apace  of 
about  300  miles.  The  whole  line  of  this  noble  river,  allowing  for  all  its  winding*,  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  at  less  than  3000  miles,  and  fbr  several  hundred  milea  of  ita  lower 
conrae  it  forms  a  magnificent  expanse,  resembling  an  inland  sea.     Hus,  tbough  it  canoot 
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nak  with  the  MiMOuri  and  Orellana,  those  stapendoaB  floods  of  the  New  World,  it  k  «l 
least  as  larg;e  as  any  of  those  which  water  the  old  continents. 

The  tribataries  of  the  Ni^r  are  of  peculiar  ma^itude  and  importance.  At  no  great 
distance  above  the  point  where  the  delta  commences,  the  Tshadda,  or  Shaij,  nearly  equal 
to  the  main  stream,  enters,  after  watering*  large  and  fruitful  kingdoms,  and  having  formed 
the  theatre  of  an  active  navigation.  At  no  great  distance  above,  it  receives  a  snuller  tri- 
butary, the  Coodoonia,  which  was  seen,  by  Lander,  flowing  through  a  fertile  and  highly  cul- 
tivated country.  Considerably  higher  is  the  Cubbie,  a  large  stream,  firom  the  city  tM  coun- 
try of  that  name ;  and  higher  atil^  the  Quarrama,  which  has  passed  by  Zirmie  and  Sackatoo. 
Between  this  point  and  Timbuctoo,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  any  rivers  &11 
into  the  Niger.  The  tributary  which  passes  that  city  is  of  no  great  importance ;  but  at  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Bambarra,  Park  describes  the  influx  from  the  south  of  two  great  streams, 
the  Maniana  and  Nimma,  Those  which  fidl  in  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  consist 
of  numerous  mountain  torrenta,  which  swell  the  river,  without  themselves  possessing  very 
great  importance.  All  the  rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Central^  Africa  &1]  into  the  great 
receptacle  of  the  lake  Tchad.  The  principal  one  is  another  Shary,  the  early  course  of 
which  is  unknown.  Major  Denham  saw  it  at  its  mouth,  where  it  was  about  half  a  mile 
broad,  and  flowed  at  the  rate  of  between  two  and  three  miles  an  hour.  Forty  miles  op,  it 
was  seen  rolling  in  great  majesty  and  beauty ;  but  was  not  traced  any  higher.  The  Yeou-, 
rising  in  the  hills 'of  Dull,  to  the  south  of  Houssa,  flows  first  north  and  then  east  through 
BomoUf^ill  it  fiJls  into  the  western  side  of  the  Tchad.  Even  at  the  junction  it  was  oi3y 
about  fifty  yards  broad  in  the  diy  season,  and,  though  of  great  value  for  fishery,  does  not 
aflbid  the  means  of  any  extensive  trade. 

In  regard  to  lakes,  the  Tdiad  is  greatly  pre-eminent,  situated  in  the  most  central  part  of 
the  continent,  and  on  the  frontier  of  Bomou.  It  may  be  about  200  miles  in  length  and  150 
in  breadth,  and  forms  thus  one  of  the  greatest  bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  worM,  though  it 
cannot  equal  the  mighty  inland  seas  St  Asia.  The  dimensions  are  augmented  in  an  extra- 
ordinary de^pree  durmg  the  rains,  when  a  surface  of  many  miles,  usuuly  dry,  is  laid  under 
water.  This  inundated  tract,  when  deserted  by  the  waters,  is  covered  with  impenetrable 
thickets,  and  with  rank  grass  of  extraordinary  height,  and,  though  unfit  for  the  residence 
of  men,  becomes  a  huge  den  of  wild  beastsL  The  lake  contains  numerous  large  islands, 
some  of  which  are  the  residence  of  tribes  and  even  nations.  The  Dibbie,  or  Dark  Lake, 
formed  by  the  Niger  between  Jenne  and  Timbuctoo,  appeara  not  nearly  so  large,  since  M. 
Cailli^  in  sailing  across  it,  lost  sight  of  land  only  in  one  direction.  The  other  lakes  yet 
known  to  exist  in  this  region  are  miall  and  local  objects,  though  sometimes  very  picturesque. 

Sbct.  n. — Natural  Geograpkif, 

SuBSBCT.  1. — Otology. 

Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  in  the  central  and  more  elevated  districts,  affords  granite,  |[neiss, 
mica  alate,  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  hornblende  rock,  limestone,  &c.  These  deposits  are 
variously  traversed  by  greenstone  and  other  trap  rocks.  At  Goiee  there  are  fine  displays 
of  columnar  basalt  Great  tracts  of  flat  countiy  extend  to  the  eastern  limit,  including  Sou- 
dan, of  which  the  kingdoms  are  Houssa  and  Bomou.  In  the  flat  and  desert  regions,  salt 
lakes  and  natron  lakes  occur.  Beds  of  rock  salt  are  also  met  with.  The  salt  is  arranged 
in  beds  several  feet  thick :  it  is  mined  into  large  slabs,  which  are  afterwards  sawn  into  blocks 
fbr  the  market  These  mines  form  the  riches  of  the  country.  Gold  is  found  in  difllerent 
parts  of  Africa,  but  most  abundantly  m  this  region,  which  furnishes  most  of  the  gold  which 
IS  sold  on  the  western  coast  of  Aifnca,  as  well  as  that  which  is  brought  to  Morocco,  Fez, 
Algiers,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria.  According  to  accounts  furnished  to  Mr.  Jacobs  from  the 
reounds  of  the  late  African  Company,  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  brought  to  England  by 
ships  of  war,  fhxn  the  year  1806  to  1818,  both  included,  amounted  to  81,905  ounces.  Ck 
this,  in  the  seven  yean  of  war,  from  1808  to  1814,  there  were  51,509  ounces,  valued  at 
205,8401.,  and  in  the  following  four  years  of  peace,  30,569  ounces,  valued  at  125,380/.  The 
eastern  coast  of  Afiica,  where  the  Portuguese  still  retain  some  settlements  for  carrying  on 
the  slave  trade,  may  be  slightly  noticed.  According  to  some  authora  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Melinda,  Somla,  Mozambique,  and  other  tracts  on  that  side  of  Africa,  afRirded  large 
quantities  of  gold;  but  their  accounts  are  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Mr.  Salt,  the  latest 
traveller,  who  visited  those  places  in  1809,  represents  their  present  supply  of  gold  as  very 
inconsiderable,  and  has  removed  much  of  the  delusion  which  prevailed  respecting  the 
ancient  produce  of  that  metal.  Afler  remarking  that  the  only  way  by  which  gold  is  now 
procured  is  by  washiair  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  he  says,  **•  In  this  manner  a  considerable 

?uantitv  is  still  annually  accumulated,  though  it  seems  to  be  rapidly  decrsasing;  for,  in 
503,  the  governor  of  Mozambique  collected  for  himself  and  the  viceroy  of  India  100,000 
crusades,  (a  crusade  is  worth  about  2t.  fliL),  and  I  do  not  believe  that  one-third  of  this  amount 
is  now  altogether  annually  produced.** 
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SiwncT.  2. — Bidany. 

There  are  tm  yet  no  materials  for  delineatingr  the  Botany  of  thia  part  of  the  coDtinent» 
which  probably  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  western  coast 

SuBSBCT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  liUle  yet  known  on  the  Zoolpgy  of  Central  Africa  will  scarcely  allow  of  its  being 
treated  under  a  distinct  head,  particularly  as  it  appears  blended  with  that  of  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia  to  the  east,  Congo  and  Siem  Leone  to  the  west,  and  Southern  Africa  to  the  south. 
There  are  a  few  quadrupeds,  however,  stated  to  inhabit  the  inland  provinces  more  particu- 
larly, and  which  we  shall  briefly  notice : — 
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Aatflope  fcrfin.    Otnbiu  Antelope. 
AatOaipD  adcaata.    Kob  An^fOopeL 
NaolnfUi  pygBUBt  Urn.    frgatj  AntekM. 
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The  Manis  is  analogous  to  the  American  Armadilloes,  being,  like  them,  entirely  covered 
with  an  impenetrable  coat  of  mail ;  this,  however,  is  disposed  not  in  riogs,  but  like  the  scales 
of  a  fish.  The  Ethiopian  Boar  is  a  hideous  animal,  with  long  tusks  ana  fleshy  protuberances 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  Great^homed  Antelope  is  a  species  deserving  the  attention 
of  future  travellers :  its  horns,  which  have  only  yet  been  seen  in  Europe,  are  erect,  with  the 
point  bent  back,  and  are  no  less  than  two  feet  and  a  half  long  in  a  straight  line.  The  animal 
is  supposed  to  inhabit  the  interior  of  Western  Africa.  The  Gambian  Antelope  has  been  also 
brought  from  the  same  region ;  its  aspect  is  peculiarly  soft  and  engaging,  but  it  is  uncom- 
monly shy.  The  Pegasse  is  a  species  of  Bufihlo,  inhabitmg  the  interior  of  Congo  and  Angola^ 
and  thus  intimated  by  two  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  C&lleni  and  Carl : — **  On  the  road  to 
Loando,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  we  saw  two  Pacasses,  roaring  like  lions,  the  male  and 
female  being  always  together.  They  are  white,  with  rufous  and  black  spots,  wiUi  eara  half 
a  yard  in  length,  and  the  horns  straight  When  they  see  human  beings  they  do  not  flee, 
nor  do  they  harm,  but  stand  and  lode  on.'*  This  vague  account  would  not  have  deserved 
notice,  had  not  A^jor  Hamilton  Smith  detected  a  drawing  of  this  very  rare  animal  among 
those  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  and  femous  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  now  in 
the  Berlin  library.  The  Eland  is  the  only  antelope  on  which  a  quantity  of  fat  is  found  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  make  candles. 

The  Giraflie  will  be  here  noticed,  as  a  genus  whose  geographic  range  appeare  more  espe- 
cially confined  to  tlie  inland  parts  of  Africa.  The  ancient  writera  appear  to  have  understood 
these  quadrupeds  much  better  than  the  modems ;  for  Jonston  was  not  only  well  convinced 
of  their  existence,  but  he  figures  several  which  he  supposes  are  distinct  species.  The  new 
and  valuable  infcNrmation  on  the  Giraflb  of  Northern  Africa,  published  by  Ruppell,  firet  led 
us  to  suspect  that  it  was,  in  reality,  a  distinct  species  from  that  of  Southern  Africa,  and  this 
idea  has  been  fblly  confirmed  by  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  by  verbal  inform- 
ation communicated  by  Mr.  Burchell.  The  Giraro  of  Northern  Africa  (C.  anHquorum  Sw.) 
was  known  to  the  Rcxnans ;  but  the  modems  long  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  quadru- 
ped, until  the  Dutch  traveller.  Colonel  Gordon,  and  the  English  traveller,  Paterson,  found 
the  Girafie  of  Southern  Africa  (C.  auttralis  Sw.)  and  brought  its  skin  to  Europe.  In  an 
adult  state  the  latter  is  said  to  be  sometimes  near  twenty  feet  hig^,  and  the  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum,  brought  home  by  Mr.  Burchell,  measures  seventeen  feet  and  a  half.  In  a 
state  of  nature  the  mannera  of  both,  as  fer  as  we  yet  know,  are  nearly  similar.  They  live 
in  small  fiimilies,  principally  in  the  plains  of  the  interior,  where  there  is  occasional  herbage 
or  succulent  vegetation.  Their  ordmary  food,  however,  is  the  leaves  of  the  mimosa  trees. 
Their  gait,  when  walking,  is  rather  stately  than  awkward :  but,  as  Le  Vaillant  well  observes, 
it  is  ridiculoos  enough  to  see  them  trot,  fer  the  Girafi*e  then  resembles  a  limping  beast,  with 
the  head  perched  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck  which  never  bends,  swaying  backwards 
and  forwards ;  the  head  and  neck  playing  in  one  piece  between  the  shoulders,  as  (m  an  axis. 
Their  short  horns  appear  useless  as  a  means  of  defence,  but  they  kick  with  prodigious  force, 
and  the  jerks  are  so  quick,  that  the  eye  cannot  count  them.  (Vat/.  Trav.  u.  279.  J.  The  dis- 
positioD  of  the  Northern  Girafi^  is  remarkably  gentle ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  mild  and 
beantiful  expression  of  its  full  dark  eye. 

Sbct.  m. — Historical  Oeography. 

The  history  of  this  extensive  region  is  altogether  unknown  till  the  twelfth  century,  when, 
daring  the  flourishing  period  of  Arabian  literature,  the  eminent  geographen  Abulfbda, 
Edrisi,  and  others,  described  the  settiements  formed  by  their  countrymen  on  the  soutiiem 
aide  of  the  Great  Desert  The  Arabs  appear  to  have  migrated  thither  in  numerous  and 
probably  successive  colonies.  The  movement  took  place  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  contest 
between  the  dynasties  of  the  Abbasides  and  Ommiades,  when  the  vanquished  party  sou^t 
reftige  in  the  remotest  extremities  of  Africa.  Being  probably  possessed  of  superior  skill  in 
the  military  art,  they  easily  prevailed  over  the  undisciplined  natives,  and  established  powerful 
states  along  a  river,  which  they  called  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  but  which  appean  to  be  only 
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the  Zirmie  «r  Quarrama,  a  tributary  to  that  which  we  call  the  Nigger.  The  principal  kidg^ 
doma  were  Ghana  (Kano),  and  Tocrar  (Sackatoo),  while  to  the  east  was  the  powernil  negro 
state  of  Kuku  (Bomoo).  The  court  of  Ghana  displayed  a  spleodoor,  derived  chiefly  fiom  the 

gold  imported  from  the  countries  in  the  south,  which  appeared  dazzling  even  to  those  who 
ad  witnessed  the  greatness  of  Bagdad  and  Cairo. 

Various  revolutions,  only  imperfectly  reported  to  us,  appear  since  that  period  to  have 
agitated  this  part  of  the  continent  In  general,  one  poweiful  chief  seems  to  have  aspired 
at,  and  in  a  great  measure  attained,  a  supremacy  over  the  others,  of  which  he  was  sp^dilv 
deprived  by  the  revolutions  to  which  these  turbulent  states  are  liable.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  Leo  Africanus,  visiting  Timbuctoo,  found  it  in  possession  of  Izchia,  a  powerful 
chief  from  Morocco,  who  held  then  the  chief  sway  over  Ghana  and  the  principal  countries 
of  Centnil  Aflrica.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Lucas  understood  that  Cassina  had 
gained  the  supreme  rule  over  all  the  Mussulman  states  in  this  quarter.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  however,  Danfodio,  chief  of  the  Fellatahs  of  Sackatoo,  not  only  asserted 
his  independence,  but  made  himself  master  of  all  Houssa,  then  conquered  Bomou,  and  finally 
extended  his  dominion  westward  as  far  as  the  Niger.  The  Fellatah  empire,  thus  fbunded, 
has  since,  however,  suffered  much  dismemberment  The  standard  of  independence  was 
raised  in  Bomou  by  a  native  of  Kanem,  who,  under  the  title  of  Sheik  el  Kanemy,  drove  out 
the  invader,  and  assumed  the  real  sway  over  the  country.  In  the  heart  of  Houssa,  Goober, 
Zegzeg,  and  other  countries,  have  thrown  off  the  yoke.  Yet  the  Fellatahs,  under  other 
chie6,  are  extending  their  conquests  to  the  westwara,  and  have  even  pasaed  ^e  Niger  into 
Yarriba.  Timbuctoo,  meantime,  has  long  lost  the  supremacy  it  possessed  in  the  dajrs  of 
Lea  It  became  even  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco;  and  though  it  has  shaken  off 
this  yoke,  the  king's  dominion  does  not  now  extend  beyond  the  city  and  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Bambarra,  when  visited  by  Park,  was  found  the  most  extensive  and  powerful 
kingdom  on  the  u}^r  course  of  the  Niger ,  but  it  has  since  been  dismembered  by  Sego 
Ahmadou,  a  Foulah  chieftain,  who  has  obtained  possession  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Jenne, 
and  the  surrounding  territory. 

Sect.  FV. — Political  Geography, 

The  government  in  the  countries  of  Central  Af^rica  is  completely  despotic ;  and  in  the 
states  the  homage  paid  to  rulers  and  grandees  is  even  more  abject  and  debasing  than  in  any 
civilised  empire.  In  Eyeo,  the  greatest  lords,  when  they  approach  the  sovereign,  throw 
themselves  nat  on  their  faces,  kissing  the  earth,  and  piling  heaps  of  dust  upon  their  heads. 
The  sacrifice,  on  the  death  of  any  prince  or  chief,  of  his  principal  officers  and  fitvourite 
wives,  though  not  carried  to  the  same  bloody  extent  as  in  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  is  con- 
siderably prevalent  in  Eyeo  and  other  native  states.  Yet  the  ^eatness  ^  the  monarch  is 
not  supported  by  much  ii  outward  pomp  and  state.  Their  mansions,  usual  attire,  and  daily 
habits,  difi^  little  from  those  of  their  meanest  subject  The  king  of  Youri,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  these  potentates,  received  the  English  mission  in  a  snudl  square  spot,  which 
might  be  comparcNi  to  a  clean  English  farm-yard ;  and  his  audience  of  leave  was  given  in 
an  apartment  unswept  and  dirty,  with  swallows  flying  about,  and  a  number  of  naked  girls 
and  bovs  passing  and  repassing.  The  king  of  Wawa,  to  give  his  state  reception,  placed 
himself  in  a  niche  of  the  city  wall.  The  pomp  of  the  sovereign  consists  chiefly  in  the  mul- 
titude of  his  wives ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  king  of  Eyeo  that  his  queens,  linked  hand- 
in-hand,  would  reach  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  These  ladies,  however, 
are  in  a  very  different  situation  from  that  which  in  Europe  is  suggested  by  the  word  queen : 
slave  would  be  the  more  appropriate,  so  varied  are  the  services  of  every  description  exacted 
fh>m  them.  They  act  as  body-guards,  perform  the  most  menial  offices,  and  are  seen  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  carrying  on  their  heads  heavy  burdens  from  place  to  place,  &voured 
only  with  an  exemption  from  tolls.  The  Mussulman  princes  maintain  courts  more  resembling 
those  of  Northern  Africa,  with  fewer  wives,  and  those  more  secluded,  preserving  greater 
pomp  and  exercising  equal  power,  but  not  exacting  the  same  degrading  testimonies  of  homage. 
\Ve  may  observe,  moreover,  that  each  city  enjoys  a  species  of  municipal  government,  which, 
particularly  in  some  parts  of  Bambarra,  has  even  somewhat  of  a  republican  constitutbn,  the 
mansa  or  governor  being  elected  by  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  revenue  of  these  princes  does  not  appear  to  equal  their  power,  or  even  to  be  derived 
firom  any  regular  source,  if  we  except  the  dues  exacted  from  the  caravans.  They  enrich 
themselves  oj  presents,  and  thus  particularly  appear  to  accumulate  such  an  extravagant 
number  of  wives.  They  also  carry  on  a  good  deal  of  traffic,  and  scruple  not  to  employ  both 
power  and  strata^m  in  turning  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Lander  scareely  met  one  prince 
fivMn  whcxn  he  did  not  experience  every  species  of  roguery  and  extortion.  The  treasures 
thus  acquired  consist  chiefly  in  articles  of  show  and  ornament,  which  are  piled  in  huge  heaps 
for  the  sake  of  boastful  exhibition.  Their  peculiar  delight  is  to  display  these  to  important 
strangers,  as  a  child  does  his  toys  and  gewgaw& 

The  armies  of  these  princes  consist  chiefly  of  turbulent  militia,  taking  the  fidd  on  the 
summons  of  the  prince,  and  supporting  themselves  by  plundering  the  country  through  which 
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thef  p«fl8L  The  etvalry  of  Bomoa  and  Besfharmi,  have  a  vexy  maitia}  apMaxaoce,  the 
horaea  bein^  amall  and  actiye,  and,  aa  well  as  their  riders,  completely  envelopeip  in  chain  and 
aonnetimea  m  plate  armour.  Unfortunately  they  want  the  power  of  standing  any  brisk 
chaij^  from  an  enemy,  hot  on  every  such  occasion  take  nrecipitately  to  flight  They  are 
aerviceahle  only  when  the  victory  has  been  decided,  and  all  the  enemies'  backs  are  turned, 

when  they  were  very  active  in  cutting  down  and  plundering  the 
fugitives.  The  Kanemboo  spearmen  (fig.  868.),  (organised  by  the 
present  sheik  of  Bomou,  form  the  most  regular  and  effective  force 
m  interior  Africa.  They  march  by  tribes,  almost  naked,  with  only 
a  skin  round  their  waist,  their  only  arms  being  a  long  shield  with 
which  they  ward  off  the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  and  a  spear  with 
which  they  press  forward  to  charge  him ;  yet  they  have  much  of 
the  organization  of  a  regular  army,  maintaining  in  front  a  chain  of 
piquets,  and  the  sentinels  passing  the  war-cry  along  the  line.  The 
Fellatah  archers,  and  those  of  a  very  rude  people  called  the  Mua- 
gas,  fighting  with  poisoned  arrows,  have  shown  themselves  very 
mnnidable ;  yet  Lander  saw  the  army  of  Sackatoo,  50,000  or  60,000 
strong,  employed  in  the  siege  of  Goonia,  a  rebel  city ;  but  cxAy  a 
few  cbiefe,  dressed  in  quilted  armour,  made  some  display  of  valour ; 
the  others,  upon  being  struck  by  a  ftilse  alarm,  took  precipitately  to 
flight,  upsettuig  every  thing  in  their  way,  most  of  the  men  and  ani- 
mele  tumbling  over  each  other,  and  rushing  together  to  save  what  they  could  by  flight  A 
eamp»  aa  elsewhere  seen  by  Clapperton,  was  like  a  village,  composed  of  a  number  of  huts, 
reeembling  bee-hives  arranged  in  regular  streets ;  and  was  "  filled  with  weavers,  tailors, 
women  spinning  cotton,  others  reeling  off;  some  selling  foofoo  and  accassons,  others  selling 
yams  and  paste ;  little  markets  at  every  green  tree,  holy  men  counting  their  beads,  and  dis* 
solute  slaves  drinking  roa  bum."  Tliie  musket  is  almost  wholly  unknown  in  the  wars  of 
those  nations.  The  greatest  monarchs  have  only  a  few,  which  they  keep  as  objects  of  pride 
and  curiosity.  The  Arab  caravan  followers,  armed  with  those  weapons,  and  possessing  a 
certain  deeree  of  discipline,  are  superior  to  thousands  of  their  opponents,  and  often  decide 
the  battle  betwera  the  mightiest  monarchs. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  extensive  region  may  rank  with  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  on 
the  snrftce  of  the  globe.  Though  placed  nearly  beneath  the  line,  and  scorched  by  the 
intensest  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  it  suffers  from  this  cause  less  than  almost  any  other  country 
in  the  same  situation.  The  great  chain  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  traversed  in  some  d»nee 
tempers  the  severity  of  the  heat,  and,  by  the  numerous  streams  which  they  pour  down,  a&rds 
throughout  the  means  of  irrigation.  Even  their  declivities,  sometimes  to  the  very  summit, 
are  covered  with  copious  harvests.  Thus  nearly  the  whole  territorv  is  fitted  for  the  produo- 
tioDs  of  the  tropical,  and,  through  the  variety  of  surface,  occasionally  even  of  the  temperate. 


Agriculture  is  practised  over  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  though  not  by  any  elaborate 
or  scientific  processes.  The  plough  appears  never  to  have  passed  the  desert ;  the  only  instru- 
ment for  turning  up  the  ground  being  the  hoe,  which  does  little  more  than  scratch  the 
surfiiee ;  yet  this  slight  tillage,  on  grounds  moistened  by  inundation  or  artificial  watering, 
is  sufficient  to  produce  abundant  crops.  It  has  even  been  doubted  whether  a  deep  furrow 
would  not  be  injurious,  by  laying  the  ground  too  open  to  the  infiuences  of  the  tropical  sun. 
Coneiderable  pains  are  bestowal  upon  irrigating  the  grounds ;  and  in  Honssa  the  grain  im 
stored  in  large  granaries  raised  on  poles,  as  a  security  from  the  insects.  Watch  is  diligently 
kept  to  scare  away  the  numerous  birds  which  would  devour  the  grain.  In  Homou,  indeed, 
the  imperfect  industry  of  the  people  produces  only  gussub,  a  species  of  millet,  which,  instead 
of  being  formed  into  bread,  is  merely  boiled  into  a  paste.  So  supine  is  their  culture,  that 
in  this  fine  climate  they  do  not  rear  a  vegetable  of  any  description,  except  a  few  onions;  nor 
a  fruit  except  limes,  and  those  only  in  the  garden  of  the  sheik.  In  Houssa,  however,  two 
crops  of  wheat  are  raised  in  the  year,  and  me  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  firuits 
and  vegetables.  Rice  is  produced  copiously  on  the  inundated  banks  of  the  Niger,  particu* 
krly  in  the  kingdom  of  Youri.  Cotton,  the  material  of  the  staple  and  universal  manufacture, 
is  everywhere  grown,  and  the  beautiful  and  valuable  fabrics  woven  from  it,  'afford  a  pre- 
sumption in  fiivour  of  its  quality.  Indigo  for  dyeing  is  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
excellence.  Oxen  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  oflen  of  very  valuable  breeds,  but  almos^t 
exclusively  by  the  Arabs  and  Fellatahs ;  and  there  appears  a  presumption  that  they  have 
been  imported  by  these  races  fi:om  Northern  Africa,  since  in  the  districts  purely  negro,  the 
domestic  animals  consist  only  of  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry,  reared  oflen  beneath  the 
oune  roof  with  their  ownera  The  forests  and  the  inundated  swamps  on  the  great  rivers 
abound  with  wild  animals, — the  lion,  the  elephant,  the  leopard,  the  hyena, — which  commit 
fonnidable  ravages ;  yet  their  spoils  form  frequently  objects  of  trade,  particularly  the  tusk 
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of  the  elepbant,  eaaipcmug  the  valuable  Bubatance  of  ivonr.  The  swarma  of  inaecta  ate 
toimenting,  and  aometimea  even  dangeroua ;  but  the  beea  aflord  an  abundant  aupply  of  bon^, 
the  chief  dietetic  luxury.  Gold  'is  extracted  in  conaiderable  abundance  from  the  aanda  of 
almost  all  the  abreama  that  deacend  from  the  western  part  of  the  flreat  mountain  chain. 

Manufactures  are  not  numerous,  but  carried  on  with  coosidetaUe  skill  and  activity.  The 
most  important,  by  fiur,  ia  that  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  said  to  be  beautifully  woven,  and 
skilfully  dyed  with  fine  indi^poL  This  appears  to  be  quite  a  negro  manuftcture,  bein^r  carried 
to  the  greatest  perfection  in  countries  occupied  exclusively  l^  that  people ;  Loggun  in  the 
east,  and  Nyfie  westward  on  the  shores  of  the  Niger.  The  manufiictures  in  Houssa  are 
chiefly  conducted  by  slaves  from  the  latter  countiy.  Denham  deacribes  the  people  of  Loggun 
as  steeping  their  cloth  thrice  in  indigo,  then  laying  it  on  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  and 
beating  it  with  wooden  mallets,  till  it  acquires  the  most  brilliant  glosa.  Mats,  being  uni- 
versally used  to  sit  and  sleep  upon,  form  also  an  extensive  branch  ^  manu&cture,  which  ia 
carried  to  peculiar  perfection  at  Rabba  in  Nyfie.  The  gold  found  along  the  western  part 
of  the  cham  of  mountains  is  worked  with  considerable  skill  into  rings  and  omamenta. 

Commerce,  throughout  this  region,  is  carried  on  with  considerable  activity,  though  in 
modes  somewhat  peculiar.  Maritime  trade  is  precluded  by  its  situation,  6r  diitant  from  any 
coast  Even  river  navigation  is  not  practised  with  much  diligence,  unless  on  the  Niger,  and 
that  chiefly  on  its  lower  course,  aa  it  approaches  the  sea.  'V^gona  are  unknown,  and  would 
perhaps  be  too  cumbrous  for  the  rude  tracts  through  which  they  would  have  to  be  conveyed. 
Single  travellers,  also,  could  not  proceed  with  safety  through  routes  of  such  length,  many 
parts  of  which  are  beset  by  predatory  tribes.  Commodities  are  conveyed  by  large  troopa, 
Bcxnetimes  resembliog  little  armies,  called  caravans,  kafilaa,  or  co^es.  Thoee  which  paaa 
between  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  across  the  immense  expanse  of  the  desert,  employ 
camels,  whose  patience  of  thirst,  and  soft  and  elastic  hoofis,  almost  exclusively  fit  them  for 
travelling  over  this  wide  surfiu:e  of  sand.  In  the  rugged  and  mountainous  tracts,  burdens 
are  chiefly  convened  by  means  of  asses ;  but  in  the  great  fertile  plains  of  Houssa  and  Eyeo, 
the  human  head  is  the  most  frequent  vehicle :  those  of  females,  not  excepting  the  wives  of 
the  great  men,  and  even  of  the  monarch,  are  decidedly  preferred.  These  &ir  bearers  have 
been  seen  carryioff  with  alacrity  loads  which  it  required  the  labour  of  three  men  to  place 
on  their  heeds.  The  African  caravan  merchant  is  a  very  different  person  from  him  who, 
while  his  vessels  are  traversing  the  ocean,  remains  seated  in  a  snug  counting-house,  reckon- 
ing the  silent  accumulation  of  his  profits :  he  must  accompany  his  investments  to  their 
remotest  destination,  through  desolate  tracts,  the  domain  of  warlike  and  ferocious  tribes. 
Passing  through  regions  which  own  no  law  but  that  of  the  strongest,  he  is  obliged  to  arm 
himself  and  his  followers,  and  to  defend  as  a  warrior  what  he  has  earned  as  a  merchant. 
Unhappily,  he  is  often  tempted  to  imitate  those  with  whom  he  contends,  and  to  consider 
plunder  as  a  cheap  and  even  not  dishonourable  mode  of  completing  his  assortment  c^gooda. 
He  holds  himself  thus  equally  ready,  according  to  circumstances,  to  act  as  thief,  ^dlar, 
merchant,  prince,  or  warrior.  His  band  being  armed  with  muskets,  and  forming  a  little, 
standing  army,  are  truly  formidable  to  the  nations  of  interior  Africa.  They  form  there  a 
scnrt  of  state  within  the  state,  and  are  at  ouce  courted  and  dreaded  even  by  great  sovereigns. 
As  commodities,  in  crossing  the  desert,  rise  in  value  from  150  to  500  per  cent,  and  some- 
times are  procured  by  mere  violence,  the  merchant  who  passes  safely  through  a  series  of 
such  adventures  acquires  immense  wealth,  and  can  often  rival  the  pomp  of  princes.  The 
caravans  which  traverse  on  foot  the  negro  countries  in  the  west,  and  which  consist  in  a 
great  measure  of  females,  though  oHen  very  noisy,  and  addicted  to  convivial  and  even  dis- 
solute habits,  bear  by  no  means  the  same  warlike  character.  The  female  traffickers  act  not 
merely  in  a  servile  capacity  as  bearers,  but  carry  on  extensive  transactions,  and  acquire  con- 
siderable property. 

The  commodities  conveyed  across  the  desert,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  are  chiefly  of  a  showy  and  ornamental  kind :  coarse  woollen  cloths  of  gaudy 
colours,  and  red  silk  thread  to  be  woven  into  their  cotton  robes ;  coarse  French  writing 
paper,  beads,  rings,  and  ornaments  made  of  silver,  glass,  coral,  amber,  and  even  pewter ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  material  of  these  articles,  imposition  is  very  easily  practised.  Scissors 
and  knives,  with  other  iron  implements,  and,  still  more,  arms,  are  in  constant  demand.  A 
welcome  is  even  given  to  the  gaudy  cast-off  dresses  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  to  the  old  sword- 
blades  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  Salt,  in  large  quantities,  is  brought  from  pits  in  the  interior 
of  the  desert;  and  goora  or  kolla  nuts, — a  fiLvourite  luxury,  which  is  even  called  the  African 
coffee, — are  transported  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  parts  of  this  region.  The  returns 
made  to  Northern  Africa  from  Timbuctoo  consist  partly  oi  gold  and  ivory ;  but  slaves  are 
the  chief  article  sent  fixxn  thence,  and  almost  the  sole  one  from  Houssa  and  Bomou.  These 
ui^rtunate  victims  are  caught  by  armed  expeditions  in  the  mountainous  regions  to  the  south, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  l^ing  mostly  pag&n,  are  considered  by  orthodox  Mussulmans  as 
lawful  prey.  These  inroads  are  undertaken  not  by  private  marauders,  but  by  powerful 
chiefis  and  even  by  the  greatest  princes.  On  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  sheik  of 
Bomou  with  the  daughter  of  the  sultan  of  Mandara,  a  combined  expedition  was  aent  against 
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the  MuBgow  nation,  which,  after  a  deepente  struggle,  brought  in  SQpO  slaves;  and  the 
nnptials  were  celebrated  with  barbaric  pomp,  furnished  out  of  the  tears  and  captivity  of  so 
many  victim& 

Neither  roads,  canals,  nor  other  modes  of  improving  the  interior  communications,  are 
employed  in  this  region.  The  routes  are  merely  spaces  left  vacant,  and  beaten  by  the  con- 
tinued tread  of  men  and  animals.  They  are  often  encumbered  by  swamps,  trees  fidlen 
across,  and  even  by  the  large  nests  of  white  ants.  Where  they  are  crossed  by  broad  rivers 
or  lakes,  a  large  raft  is  placed  on  the  bank,  by  which,  not  without  some  difficulty  and  danger* 
the  caravans  are  ferried  over. 

Sbct.  VL—Otva  oTid  Social  State. 

The  state  of  society,  though  it  has  not  passed  the  limit  of  what  must  be  denominated 
barbarous,  has  yet  made  a  greater  approach  towards  civilisation  than  among  any  other  Afri- 
can nations,  except  those  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean.  Nor  is  this  solely  owing  to 
the  migrations  from  that  ree^Q,  though  these  have  been  numerous,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
population  is  derived  from  uem.  The  states  purely  negro,  which  have  imbibed  no  portion 
of  Arabic  religion  and  literature,  have  made  nearly  an  equal  advance  in  arts  and  improve 
menta  The  total  absence,  however,  of  alphabetic  writing,  and  of  any  written  or  even 
painted  records,  seems  to  place  these  last  decidedly  beneath  the  least  improved  among  the 
great  natbns  of  the  Asiatic  continent 

In  the  moral  existence  of  the  African  there  are  many  very  dark  features.  War  is  carried 
on  with  all  the  ferocity  of  the  most  barbarous  nations ;  many  tracts,  formerly  flourishing, 
were  seen,  by  the  recent  travellers,  reduced  by  it  to  a  state  of  entire  desolation.  Another 
deep  blot  is  the  extensive  prevalence  of  robbery,  practised  not  merely  by  desperate  and  out- 
lawed individuals,  but  as  the  great  national  and  state  concern  of  almost  every  community, 
great  and  smalL  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  robbery  is  carried  on  by  the  poor  against  the 
rich :  in  Central  Africa,  it  is  equally  or  more  by  the  rich  against  the  poor ;  for  there,  he 
who  is  destitute  of  e^ery  thing  else,  has  at  least  himself,  who,  converted  into  a  slave,  forms 
the  richest  booty  that  can  tempt  the  plunderer.  The  treatment  of  the  numerous  bands  of 
captives  who  are  conveyed  across  the  desert  is  also  attended  with  many  cirourastances  of 
remorseless  cruelty.  Yet  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  an  unbroken  gloom  hangs  over  the 
moral  condition  of  Africa.  There  seems  even  to  be  something  peculiarly  amiable  and 
engaging  in  the  social  feelings  and  habits  there  prevalent  Wannth  of  friendship,  hospi- 
tality, and  humanity,  are  virtues  of  which  Park  and  other  recent  travellers  have  given  manv 
shining  instances.  They  are  furnished  even  by  Moslems,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  feel- 
ings cherished  by  a  bigoted  creed.  When  Major  Denham  was  fleeing  from  battle  in  a 
naked  and  miserable  state,  a  young  African  prince  pulled  off  his  own  trousers,  and  bestowed 
them  upon  him.  Both  Clapperton  and  Lander  paint  the  Fellatah  shepherdesses  in  the  most 
engafiring  colours ;  describing  their  dress  as  arranged  with  taste,  their  hair  braided  with 
peculiar  neatness,  their  manners  artless  and  simple,  their  conversation  at  once  modest  and 
fell  of  kindness. 

In  regard  to  religion,  the  nations  of  this  region  are  pretty  equally  divided  between  two 
systems,  the  pagan  and  Mahometan;  one  native,  the  other  introduced  by  migration  and 
intercourse  from  Northern  Africa.  The  Niger,  in  a  general  sense,  forms  the  boundary  of 
Moslem  influence,  which  has,  however,  penetrated  at  several  points  beyond  that  river.  The 
Fellatahs,  who  form  the  ruling  people  in  the  fine  territoi^  of  Houssa,  appear  to  have 
migrated  from  Egypt  and  Barbuy,  bringing  with  them  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  peo- 
ple of  Bomou,  and  of  the  adjacent  countries  of  Mandara  and  Begharmi,  have  been  convert- 
ed to  this  frith,  and  profess  it  with  a  still  more  bigoted  zeal.  The  Christian  travellers  were 
oomadered  by  them  not  only  as  doomed  to  perdition,  but  as  destitute  of  any  claim  to  the 
rights  and  courtesies  ^  humanity.  One  fixed  article  of  belief  amonff  all  these  nations  is, 
that  they  may  lawfelly  reduce  to  slavery  all  the  kerdies,  or  pagans,  who  people  the  southern 
Doontain  districts.  In  other  respects,  they  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the  recluse  and  con- 
tracted habits  of  life  generally  prevailing  among  nations  of  this  professicxi :  the  females  are 
not  closely  immured;  intoxicating  liquors  are  not  rigidly  abstained  firom;  and  various 
amusements  which  it  proscribes  are  indulged  in  without  scruple.  The  pagan  tribes  are  fi-ee 
from  this  intolerant  spirit ;  but  their  ^perstition  is  mean  and  puerile  in  the  extreme,  con- 
sisting in  implicit  reliance  upon  fetiches,  charms,  and  amulets  of  the  most  ridiculous  nature. 
The  barbarous  system,  also,  of  human  sacrifice,  though  prompted  by  the  extravagant  venera- 
tion in  which  their  great  men  are  held,  has  evidently  an  intimate  connection  with  super- 
stitious impressions. 

Learning,  throughout  Central  Africa,  appears  in  a  veij  depressed  state.  The  reading 
evoi  of  the  Koran  is  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  great  /ghis,  or  doctors.  Its  verses  are 
chiefly  employed  as  amulets  to  secure  triumph  over  enemies,  or  success  in  the  different  pur- 
suits of  life.  Its  contents  are  frequently  imbibed  by  writing  the  characters  with  a  black 
substance  on  a  wooden  board,  washing  them  ofi^  and  drinking  the  liquid.  The  Arabs,  who 
possess  somewhat  greater  information,  often  practise  most  scandalous  impositions  on  the 
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credulity  of  the  n^mes.  The  princes,  hoth  in  Bornoa  and  Houmk,  diow  a  dkpositiOT  to 
enquire  into  and  ciutivate  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but  they  have  no  channel  of  informatioo, 
unless  from  Barbary,  where  these  pursuits  are  in  an  almost  equally  depressed  state.  Sultan 
Bello  and  his  minister  had  each  a  library,  but  no  communication  has  been  made  to  us  sb  to 
the  contents  of  either.  Yet  extemporary  poetry,  sung  by  the  composers,  is  repeated  at 
almost  all  the  African  courti.  Singing  men  and  singing  women  are  constant  attendants  on 
the  chiefib  and  caboceers ;  and  their  songs,  though  conceived  probably  in  terms  of  the  gross- 
est flattery,  appear  to  contain  a  large  portion  <?  national  history.  The  Arab  caravan  dri- 
vers also  cheer  their  long  expeditions  by  reciting  poems,  where  the  talent  displayed  is  often 
considerable,  and  is  derived  less,  probably,  from  any  acquired  literature,  than  fix>m  the  excit- 
ed state  of  passion  and  feeling,  which  arises  in  a  life  of  wild  and  wandering  adventure.  In 
the  most  improved  of  the  native  states,  there  appears  to  exist  a  considerable  taste  for  sculp- 
ture, and  in  their  edifices,  the  doors,  with  the  other  ornamental  parts,  are  adorned  with  pil- 
lars, on  which  are  carved  the  exploits  of  their  warriors,  combined  with  the  various  move- 
ments of  fiivourite  animals. 

The  amusements  of  these  nations  are  not  extremely  refined.  Wrestling  and  gaming  are 
&Toarites  in  Bomou.  The  wrestling  exhibitions  are  made  by  slaves  captured  firom  the  neigh- 
boaring  and  hostile  countries  of  Begharmi  and  Musgowy.  The  masters  place  their  pride  in 
the  victories  achieved  by  these  slaves,  cheering  them  during  the  combat,  and  often  on  a 
favourable  issue  throwing  to  them  valuable  robes  and  other  presents.  A  powerful  wrestling 
slave  will  sell  for  100  diSlars;  but  a  defeat,  the  disgrace  of  which  is  never  forgotten,  causes 
him  to  fall  at  once  to  four  or  five.  Ladies,  also,  even  of  rank,  delight  in  a  strange  exercise, 
where  they  beat  particular  parts  of  the  body  against  each  other  with  such  force,  that  the 
vanquished  party  is  thrown  flat  on  the  ground.  The  principal  game,  and  one  skilfully  play- 
ed, is  a  species  of  rude  chess,  carried  on  by  beans,  with  holes  made  in  the  sand.  At  Eano, 
the  most  flourishing  of  the  cities  of  Houssa,  boxing  is  practised  with  some  science,  and  such 
excessive  fury,  that  a  thorough  set-to  not  unfrequentlv  terminates  in  the  death  of  one  of  the 
eombatanta  The  performera  exhibit  for  pay ;  and  when  Captain  Clapperton  hired  a  party, 
tlie  whole  population,  male  and  female,  quitted  their  occupations,  and  thronged  to  view  their 
ftivourite  spectacle.  In  Eyeo,  there  is  a  species  of  dramatic  exhibition,  consisting,  however, 
merely  in  a  display  of  mimicry,  tricks,  and  bufibonery.  Persons  enclosed  in  sacks  pursue 
each  other  with  surpriring  agility ;  out  of  one  comes  a  representative  of  the  boa  constrictor, 
who  exhibits  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  movements  of  that  animal ;  there  was  also 
ttdiibited  to  Captain  Clapperton  the  ''  white  devil,'*  a  caricature  of  the  European ;  a  thin 
figure,  painted  white,  shivering  with  cold,  and  performing  very  naturally  a  variety  of  move- 
ments which  appear  strange  in  the  eye  of  an  Afirican.  We  may  conclude  with  dancing, 
which,  over  all  native  Africa,  is  the  standing  and  universal  amusement,  continued  often  for 
whole  nights,  and  pra<$tised  in  every  form,  from  slow  movements  resembling  the  stately 
minuet,  to  curvets  that  might  rival  those  of  Grimaldl  Even  the  kings  place  a  peculiar 
glory  in  their  skilful  performance  of  this  exercise ;  to  be  an  expert  dancer  is  thought  almost 
as  Mattering  as  to  be  a  successful  warrior ;  and  even  those  monarchs,  whose  advanced  age 
disqualifies  them  firom  any  real  eminence  in  this  performance,  strain  every  nerve,  by  elabor- 
ate displays  of  it,  to  extort  the  flattery  of  their  subjects. 

Sbot.  Vn. — Load  Qeogrmpky, 

The  eastern  part  of  this  territory,  comprising  the  kingdoms  of  Bomou,  Mandara,  Loggun, 
and  Begharmi,  will  be  most  convenient  for  commencing  our  survey  of  its  local  divisions. 

Bomou,  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  extends  about  200  miles  in 
every  direction,  on  the  westward  of  the  great  inland  sea  of  the  Tchad.  The  extent  of  that 
sea,  and  the  variations  on  its  surface,  have  been  already  described.  When,  in  consequence 
of  the  rains,  its  watere  swell,  and  overspread  the  large  encumbered  tract  abandoned  during 
the  dry  season,  the  numerous  bands  of  wild  animals  which  it  harboured,  elephants,  lions, 
panthers,  and  hyenas,  are  obliged  to  quit  their  cover,  and  seek  their  prey  among  the  habita- 
tions of  men.  At  this  disastrous  period,  travellers,  and  the  slaves  employed  in  watching 
the  com  fields,  often  fall  victims  to  their  fiirv ;  the  hyenas  have  even  been  known  to  force 
their  way  into  walled  towns,  and  devour  the  herds  that  had  been  driven  into  them  for  shelter. 

With  the  exception  of  this  peculiar  district,  Bomou,  watered  by  the  tropical  rains,  and 
often  partially  inundated,  is  a  very  fertile  country.  The  soil,  after  being  merely  scratched 
with  a  hoe  by  the  female  slaves,  and  the  seed  scattered,  rather  than  sown,  yields  very  con- 
siderable crops.  Cities,  containing  from  10,000  to  30,000  mhabitants,  and  many  walled  towns, 
rise  along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  markets  present  a  most  crowded  scene,  the  principal 
one  at  Angornou  attracUng  sometimes  100,000  people.  Yet  the  nation  is  remarkably  defi- 
cient, not  only  m  refined  apd  intellectual  purauits,  but  in  the  humblest  of  the  useful  arts. 
Instead  of  wheat  or  rice,  they  raise  gussub,  a  species  of  snuJl  ^rain,  which,  being  boiled  to 
a  paste,  and  having  melted  fat  poured  over  it,  is  in  Boraoa  considered  the  most  delicate  of 
dishes.  Even  iron  tools,  notwithstandin|f  their  value  to  a  martial  people,  are  handled  in  the 
most  clumsy  manner.  The  only  fiibric  m  which  they  have  attained  any  kind  of  excellence 
is  that  of  cotton  cloth  dyed  blue  with  their  fine  indigo,  the  tobes  or  pieces  of  which  form 
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die  current  coin  of  the  realni ;  yet  even  in  this  itftple  the^  do  not  e4]ual  the  natiTei  of  Loggua 
and  Hjtfi.  The;  have,  however,  the  absolute  aecessanes  of  life  in  abundance.  Nuoibtoui 
herds  of  cattle  are  bred  by  Arab  tribea,  who  have  tranaported  into  Bomou  al!  their  pastoral 
habits.  The  DKMt  Dumerous  are  the  ^uuaas,  who  in  the  towns  sre  described  aa  deceitful, 
arrogant,  pretended  fbrtnne- tellers,  and  greatly  resembling  gypeies;  but  in  the  country  dis- 

!>la;  greater  simplicity  of  raanoers.  Major  Denham  describ(»  the  daughter  ofa  rich  Sbousa 
Daded  with  ornament^  trf*  amber,  silver  rings,  anil  coial,  her  hair  streaming  with  fat,  a  black 
ritn  of  kohol,  at  least  an  inch  wide,  round  each  of  her  eyes.  She  sits  astride  on  a  buUcxik, 
over  which  carpets  and  tobes  have  been  spread,  guides  him  by  the  nose,  and  tortures  his 
sluggish  fiHin  into  Bomething  bke  caperings  and  curveting*.  The  Bornouese  are  character- 
iaed  by  simplicity,  good  nature,  and  ugliness.  They  have  in  excess  the  thick  lips,  ftc9 
■kipin^  backwards,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  negro.  The  principle  of  speculative 
curiomly  is  one  to  which  Ihej  are  not  only  strangers,  but  which  they  cannot  at  all  coDceivs 
*s  swaying  the  human  mind ;  and  the  recent  travellers  could  by  no  means  obtain  credit  for 
this  motive  in  visiting  Africa. 

The  government  of  Bomou  is  absolute ;  but  when  the  English  miseion  lately  visited  the 
country,  they  found  it  in  a  somewhat  singular  political  situation.  The  aheik,  sumamed  EI 
Kanemy,  who  by  his  valour  had  rescued  the  kin^6in  from  Pellatah  iuvoeiou,  possessed  all 
the  real  authority,  which  he  exercised  with  justice  and  vigour;  but  he  found  it  prudent  to 
confer  the  oslensiUe  dignity  of  aultan  on  a  member  of  the  ancient  royal  &mily,  who  lived 
in  empty  pomp  at  New  Bornou.  There  is  probably  no  court  of  wluch  the  taste  is  bo  absurd, 
CToteeque,  or  prepoeteroua.  The  primary  requisite  fcff  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  courtier  ia  ■ . 
huge  beU;  i  oiul  where  feeding  arid  cramming  will  not  produce  this  beauty  in  sufficient  per- 
fection, the  part  is  swelled  out  bv  stuffing  and  cushioning.  This  unwieldy  bulk  is  then 
covered  with  ten  or  twelve  successive  robes  of  rich  and  varied  materials,  fold  sAer  foU  ia 
wrapped  round  the  head,  till  only  a  small  part  of  the  fiice,  and  that  all  on  one  side,  can  be 
descried.  Numerous  amulets,  enclosed  in  green  leather  coses,  envelope  their  clothes,  barsei^ 
sj)d  arma.  Surrounded  1:7  a  train  of  such  attendants,  the  sultan  of  Bomou  received  tha 
British  mission  in  a  cage  or  crib)  barely  capable  of  containing  his  own  person  (^g.  868.). 
,„„  Thus  attired,  however,  the  Bmiou  cavalry  take  the 

field ;  but  they  are  there  totally  inefficient.  Indeed, 
the  sultan,  who  ought  to  be  still  more  protuberant 
and  encumbered  than  the  rest,  is  subject  to  the  coa- 
venient  necessity  of  never  fighting;  but  if  his  army 
ia  defeated,  and  he  cannot  escape  by  flight,  he  seats 
himself  in  state  beneath  a  tree,  and  quietly  awaila 
the  stroke  of  death.  liSnder  heard  it  reported  at 
Boussa,  that  the  sheik  had  recently  been  put  to 
death  by  the  sultan,  wtio  had  resumed  the  supreme 

The  towns  of  Bomou  are  considerable,  though 
not  of  the  first  magnitude.  New  Bomou,  the  pre- 
sent residence  of  the  sultan,  is  said  not  to  contaia 
more  than  10,000  people;  and  Eouks,  where  the 
sheik  kept  his  court,  is  still  smaller.  Angomou  ia 
the  largest  place  in  the  kingdom,  containing  at 
leaat  90,000  people,  and,  during  the  crowded  mar- 
kets held  there,  often  i^>m  60,000  to  100,000  are 
^■iliii  I  iri>iniin»ii«fBniii—  aaembled.     All  these  are  in  the  heart  of  the  king- 

dom, on  the  weslem  bank  of  the  Tchad.  Angala, 
oil  the  soatbem  or  Begharmi  frontier,  and  Woodie  on  that  of  Sanem,  are  also  considerable : 
at  the  latter,  the  caravans  are  made  to  slop  till  permission  to  proceed  is  obtained  from  the 
sovereign.  Kanem,  in  the  north,  is  a  ruder  district,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  the  bordering  desert  1  but  its  inhabitants  are  peculiarly  brave.  Lart,  the  capital,  is  a  town 
of  2000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  clusters  of  rush-huts,  in  the  shspe  of  well-thalcbed  corn- 
stacks.  The  largest  cities,  however,  appear  to  have  been  formerly  situated  on  the  lower 
courxe  of  the  Yeou ;  but  they  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  whole  country  laid  waste, 
by  tlie  desolating  inroad  of  the  Fellatahs.  The  ruins  of  Old  Bomou  were  seen  covering  a 
■pace  of  five  or  six  square  miles;  and  Garaharou,  the  former  residence  of  royalty,  displayed 
in  its  mined  edifices  a  degree  of  eleg&oce  not  observable  in  any  of  the  modem  capitals. 
Tie  territory  round  these  cities,  formerly  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultivation,  is  now  covered 
with  labyrinths  of  thickets,  and  the  meadows  overgrown  witA  wild  plants.  It  contains  only 
a  few  scattered  villagea,  whose  inhabitants  live  in  constant  dread  Irom  the  predatory  inroads 
of  the  Tuaricks.  Farther  to  the  west,  beyond  a  large  town  called  Kabshary,  are  the  almort 
Mvafe  tribe  ot  Mungas,  who  fight  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  yield  a  reluctant  submission  to 
the  dominion  of  Bornou. 

Mandara,  situated  to  the  south  of  Bomou,  consists  of  a  fine  valley,  containing  eight  large 
IDWDB,  the  {vincipsl  of  which  is  Mora.     The  whole  country,  and  even  the  capital,  are  over- 
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looked  by  the  (p'eat  centraJ  range  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Hood,  which  to  the  aouthwud 
of  thk  territc^  appeu  to  attain  their  loftiest  height.  They  ue  inhibited  hy  numernuB  and 
harbuouB  racea,  comprehended,  by  the  Mandaraa,  under  the  Kp)>elItition  cfkerdiea,  or  pagana, 
and  thence  considered  bh  lawful  prey.  These  people  paint  their  bodies,  wrap  themselvee  in 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  Ribsiat  chiefly  on  fruits,  honey,  and  the  fiah  drawn  from  larM 
lakes.  The  Musgow,  the  most  disUnt  and  rudest  of  Ihoee  races,  were  seen  mounted  on  little 
fiery  steeds,  covered  only  with  the  skin  of  a  |^t  or  leopard,  and  having  round  their  nock 
long  strings  of  the  teeth  of  their  enemies.  Dirkullah,  a  part  of  this  mountain  territory,  ii 
occupied  by  FellataliB,  who  have  their  villages  strongly  fortified,  and  fight  desperately  with 
poisoned  arrows,  by  which  they  ixice  put  to  flight  the  whole  force  irf  Bomon  and  Handata, 
though  aided  by  a  numerous  and  well-armed  body  of  Arabs. 

lioggun,  situated  immediately  to  the  soutli  of  the  lake  Tchad,  and  watered  by  the  lower 
course  of  the  river  Shary,  which  falls  into  that  great  receptacle,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
meet  improved  and  industrious  counlries  in  all  Africa.  The  Logpiaeee,  amid  the  furious 
warfare  waged  by  the  surrounding  stales,  have,  by  a  skilful  neutrality,  maintained  them* 
■elves  in  peace.  They  work  stnidily  and  skilfully  at  the  loom,  an  occupatiou  elsewhere 
abandoned  to  slaves.  Their  cloth,  after  being  thrice  steeped  in  a  dye  of  excellent  iodi^ 
receives  a  brilliant  gloBs  hy  being  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  and  beaten  with 
wooden  mallets.  The  tobes  thus  fabricated  are  much  superior  to  those  of  Bornou,  and  only 
equalled  in  Nyfle.  The  people  rank  also  above  their  neighbours,  in  having  a  coinage,  thousn 
rudely  made  of  iron,  somewhat  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  horse-shoe.  Provisions  are  abundant;  tna 
banks  of  the  river  are  bordered  with  fine  woods,  and  a  profusion  of  variously  tinted  anxnatic 
plants.  The  inhabitants,  however,  sulTer  cruelly  from  the  multitude  of  tormenting  insectiL 
"Flies,  bees,  and  mosquitoes,  with  immense  black  loads,  vie  with  each  other."  It  is  impn^ 
■ibte  to  stir  out  for  two  or  three  houra  at  mid-day,  without  the  hazard  of  seriaiiB  illnasi; 
Some  seek  a  protection  by  building  one  house  within  another;  others  by  kindling  a  fire  of 
wet  straw,  and  eittin?  in  the  smoke ;  but  this  remedy  seems  worse  than  the  evil.  The  ladies 
of  Loggun  (j^.  870!)  are  described  as  the  handsomest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  negro 


race,  with  a  lively  and  agreeable  ezpreasion  and  engaging  mannen.  They  are  by  no  means 
distingn idled,  however,  by  those  virtues  which  form  the  ornament  of  their  sex,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, nsed  the  oteKst  dexterity  in  snatching  fitim  Major  Denlum  every  thing  thev  could 
teach,  searching  even  the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  and,  when  detected,  treating  the  wliole  as 
a  jest  Iioggnn,  the  capital,  is  a  iiandsome  town,  with  spacious  streets^  finely  situated  oo  the 
Soary,  about  forty  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  lake. 

Begharmi,  or  Beghenne,  is  a  considerable  country,  to  the  sonth-east  of  the  lake  Tchad. 
The  people,  who  are  stout  and  warlike,  wage  almost  con- 
tinual war  with  Bomou,  which  boasts  of  having  subjected 
them ;  but  they  always  fSnd  a  retreat  beyond  a  consider- 
able river,  which  flows  through  their  country,  whence 
they  return  and  regain  poewssion  (rf  their  territory.  Their 
chief  force  consists  in  mounted  lancera  (j^.  871.),  which, 
with  their  horsca,  are  cased  still  more  cmnpletely  in  iron 
mail  than  those  of  Bomou;  but  they  do  not  in  the  field 
display  any  higher  degree  of  courage. 

llie  islands  in  the  lake  Tchad,  which  are  nnmerooa, 
and  many  of  them  lar^e,  are  inhabited  hj  tribes  that  have 
made  themselves  formidable  to  the  SDrrounding  countries: 
"Hie  Biddomah,  occupying  the  eastern  quarterTnave  a  fleet 
of  a  thousand  large  canoes,  which  they  employ  entirely 
in  piratical  inroads.  They  maintain  the  doctrine  that 
their  deity  left  them  without  grain  or  cattle ;  instead  of 
t  which,  he  bestowed  strength  and  cunning  to  snatch  those 
I«c«itrB<«luniii.  good  things  from  others  who  poasosacd  them.    This  desti- 

nation ihey  sealously  fblSl ;  there  being  not  a  spot  round 
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this  wide  expanse  of  water  which  is  for  a  moment  secure  from  their  attack,  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital  not  excepted.  They  carry  off  many  of  the  people  as  slaves,  but  treat  them  well, 
and  even  bestow  wives  upon  them.  No  attempt  to  check  their  ravages  seems  made  by  the 
meet  powerful  of  the  Bomou  sovereigns,  who  merely  say,  *^  The  waters  are  theirs :  what 
can  we  do?**  The  La  Salas,  a  pastoral  people,  inhabit  a  number  of  small  verdant  islands 
near  the  southern  quarter,  separated  by  channels  so  shallow,  that  those  acquainted  with 
them  can  ride  on  horseback  from  one  to  the  other.  These  islands  are  covered  with  rich 
pastures  and  numerous  herds. 

HouBsa  is  an  extensive  territory  in  the  most  central  part  of  Africa,  reaching  from  the 
upper  course  of  the  Yeou  nearly  west  to  the  Niger ;  but  its  boundaries  both  on  the  north 
and  south  seem  to  be  yet  undecided.  Although  it  is  ascertained  not  to  reach  the  main  stream 
of  the  Qiiorra  or  Niger,  it  is  yet  well  watered  by  the  river  Quarrama  or  Zirmie,  which, 
with  several  tributaries,  flows  westward  to  join  the  Quorra.  On  the  eastern  border,  also, 
it  is  traversed  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Yeou,  and  on  the  southern  by  the  Shary  or  Tshadda, 
which  also  fidls  into  the  Niger.  This  region  derives  its  social  character  from  the  Fellatahs, 
descended  apparently  from  the  Arabs,  who  migrated  thither  in  large  bodies  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  and  have  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  ruling  people.  It  appeara  to  be 
more  elevated,  and  the  climate  less  sultry,  than  that  either  of  Bornou  or  the  countries  on 
the  Niger ;  travellers  have  even  occasionally  suffered  from  cold.  The  face  of  the  country 
exhibits  evident  marks  of  superior  cultivation  and  a  superior  people.  The  fields  are  covered 
with  large  crops  of  wheat,  two  of  which  are  annually  produced,  and  the  grain  is  stored  in 
large  granaries  raised  on  poles  as  a  security  fit)m  insects.  Irrigation  is  practised  with  dili- 
gence. The  grain  is  made  into  bread,  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied  with  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  Moslem  fiiith  is  professed,  having  the  iniquitous  right  founded  upon  it,  of 
carrying  into  bondage  the  southern  tribes  of  kerdies,  or  infidels ;  yet  the  same  bigoted  spirit 
does  not  prevail,  and  the  Arabs  even  allege  that  the  Fellatahs  are  not  true  Moslems.  Their 
commercial  habits,  and  intercourse  with  Sie  negro  nations  to  the  westward,  are  probably  the 
chief  causes  which  introduce  this  more  liberal  train  of  ideas. 

Soccatoo,  or  Sackatoo,  probably  Uie  Tocrur  of  the  Arabians,  situated  nearly  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Hoossa,  is  at  present  the  ruling  country  over  that  region.  The  territory  ap- 
pears to  be  fertile  and  populous,  and  its  capital  the  largest  city  m  interior  Africa.  The 
nouBes  are  built  closer  than  usual,  and  more  regularly  laid  out  in  streets.  The  place  is  sur- 
rounded l^  a  wall  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  with  twelve  gates,  always  shut  at 
sunset  The  dwellings  of  the  principal  inhabitants  consist  of  clustera  of  cottages,  and  of 
houses  built  with  flat  roo&  in  the  Moorish  style,  enclosed  by  high  walls.  There  are  two 
mosques,  one  of  which,  unfinished  when  Clapperton  resided  there,  was  800  feet  in  length, 
supported  by  wooden  pillara  plastered  with  clay,  and  richly  ornamented.  The  palace,  as 
usual,  forms  a  sort  of  enclosed  town,  with  an  open  quadrangle  in  fi*ont ;  while  a  painted  and 
ornamented  cottage  contains  the  hall  of  audience.  Of  late  the  residence  of  the  court  hav- 
in£^  been  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Magaria,  Sackatoo  is  likely  to  experience 
a  decline. 

The  countries  of  Groober  and  Zamfra,  or  2janfara,  are  of  a  ruder  character,  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  race,  who  have  sometimes  ruled  over  Houssa,  and  are  at  present  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  power  of  Sackatoo.  Even  the  high  road  between  that  city  and  Kano  is  con- 
tinually infested  by  them.  The  merchants  venture  to  pass  it  only  in  numerous  and  close 
bodies,  every  one  striving  to  be  foremost,  and  exclaiming,  "  Woe  to  the  wretch  that  falls 
behind,  he  will  be  sure  to  meet  an  unhappy  end  at  the  hands  of  the  Gooberites !"  In  1829, 
Coonia,  the  strongly  fortified  capital  of  Goober,  repulsed  with  loss  the  whole  military  force 
of  Houssa,  amountmg  to  50,000  or  60,000  men.  Zirmie,  the  capital  of  S^amfra,  is  repre- 
sented as  fbrming  a  sort  of  outlawed  city,  where  runaway  slaves  find  protection,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  esteemed  the  greatest  rogues  in  all  Houssa. 

Kano,  though  declined  from  its  ancient  greatness,  is  still  the  centre  of  commerce  and  civil- 
isation in  interior  Afirica ;  yet  it  is  built  in  a  very  scattered  manner,  occupying  only  about  a 
iborth  of  the  circuit  of  fifteen  miles  enclosed  by  its  walls.  The  inhabited  part  is  divided 
into  two  by  a  large  morass,  dry  during  a  part  of  the  year,  at  which  period  is  held  a  great 
market,  the  most  crowded  and  best  regulated  in  Africa.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  sheik,  who  has  even  the  exorbitant  power  of  fixing  the  prices.  Such  is  the  confidence 
estaUisfaed,  that  packets  of  goods  are  very  commonly  carried  away  without  being  opened ; 
and  if  aiiy  finud  is  discovered,  the  packet  is  sent  back,  and  the  dylala,  or  broker,  is  compelled 
to  procure  restitution.  The  market  is  crowded  from  sunrise  to  sunset  every  day,  not  except- 
ing Friday,  the  Mahometan  sabbath.  The  slaves,  who  constitute  the  staple  commodity,  have 
a  special  market,  composed  of  two  long  ranges  of  sheds,  one  for  males,  and  the  other  for 
fennles.  The  poor  creatures,  decked  out  for  the  purpose,  are  seated  in  rows,  and  are  nicely 
scrutinised  by  the  purchaser,  who  inspects  the  tongue,  teeth,  eyes,  and  limbs,  causing  them 
to  cough,  and  move  in  difllerent  directions,  so  that  any  defect  in  their  persons  may  become 
apparent.     The  current  coin  in  traffic  consists  of  the  small  shells  called  cowries,  480  of 
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which  are  worth  only  a  shilling,  ao  that  the  taak  of  counting  them  is  laboriooa  Kano  is 
supposed  to  contain  30,000  or  40,000  inhabitants. 

K»ghniL,  or  Knffa'nw,  to  the  north  of  Kano,  is  a  considerable  kingdom,  which  at  no  distant 
period  held  the  supremacy  over  Houasa,  and  has  even  lately  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Sacka^ 
too.  Its  walls,  like  those  of  Kano,  are  of  immense  circuit ;  but  the  inhabited  part  does  not 
amount  to  above  a  tenth  of  the  enclosed  space.  It  is  still,  however,  the  seat  of  a  ooosider- 
able  trade  with  the  desert,  with  Timbuctoo,  and  with  caravans  coming  across  the  desert  by 
the  way  of  Ghadamis  and  Tuat 

To  the  south  of  Sackatoo  and  Kano  is  the  country  of  Zegzeg,  one  of  the  finest  in  all 
Africa.  It  is  covered  with  plentifiil  crops  and  rich  pastures,  yields  particularly  good  rice, 
and  is  beautifully  variegated  with  hill  and  dale,  like  the  finest  parts  of  England.  Zaria,  the 
capital,  is  like  an  enclosed  district,  occupying  a  great  extent  of  ground,  which  comprises 
even  woods  and  corn-fields ;  the  population  is  estimated  at  about  50,000.  The  country  to 
the  south  of  Zegzeg,  though  diversified  by  rising  grounds,  is  still  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
containing  a  number  of  considerable  towns.  Cuttup,  a  compound  of  500  villages,  or  rather 
clusters  of  houses  covering  a  beautiful  plain,  forms  the  market  for  a  great  extent  of  country. 
FVirther  south,  however,  there  is  stated  to  be  a  rugged  and  mountainous  region  inhabited  by 
the  Yam-yams,  a  savage  race,  represented  as  cannibals,  and  who,  some  time  ago,  had  killed 
and  eaten  a  whole  caravan.  The  same  people  are  mentioned,  six  centuries  ago,  by  Edrisi, 
as  bearing  the  same  character.  Dunrora  is  situated  in  a  country  fertile,  though  rocky ;  and 
about  half  a  day's  journey  from  it  is  Jacoba,  described  as  a  large  city  on  the  river  Shary ; 
while  farther  to  the  east,  on  the  same  river,  is  stated  to  be  another  great  city,  Adamowa : 
but  here  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  terminates. 

The  western  tracts  ofHoussa  do  not  contain  any  cities  of  great  magnitude.  Yet  the  late 
travellers  mention  Berdiee,  probably  the  Berissa  of  Edrisi ;  Katunga,  surrounded  by  a  fine 
country ;  Zangeia,  picturesquely  situated  amid  rocky  hills ;  and  Girkwa,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  tributary  to  the  Yeou.  Katagoom,  capital  of  a  province  once  included  in  Bor- 
nou,  contains  8000  inhabitants ;  and  in  ttie  same  district  is  Sansan,  a  large  market-place, 
divided  into  three  distinct  towns.  To  the  north  is  a  rude  tract,  inhabited  by  the  Bedees,  a 
fierce,  independent,  pagan  race,  between  whom  and  the  Moslems  a  constant  war  is  waged. 

The  countries  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger  form  an  extensive  and  important  part  of 
Central  Africa.  Being  copiously  watered,  and  in  many  parts  liable  to  temporary  inundation, 
they  are  endowed  with  profuse  natural  fertility,  yielaing  rice  and  other  \^uable  species  of 
grain  in  abundance;  though,  in  approaching  the  sea,  the  ground  becomes  swampy,  and 
overgrown  with  dense  forests.  A  negro  popuktion,  with  its  original  habits  and  superstitions, 
genmlly  fills  this  region ;  but  the  Fellatahs  are  making  rapid  encroachments ;  and  several 
of  the  states  have  beei^  converted,  though  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  to  the  Moslem  fiiith. 
The  kin^  hold  generally  an  abBolqte  Uiough  mild  sway ;  their  splendour  consists  chiefly  in 
the  multitude  of  their  wives,  who  perform  all  menial  functions,  and  even  act  as  body-enards; 
the  royal  exactions  are  chiefly  fiom  travellers  and  merchants,  out  of  whom  they  draw  as 
much  as  possible,  both  m  the  way  of  presents  and  trade.  We  shall  begin  firom  the  northern 
or  higher  region  of  the  river. 

Youri,  or  Yaoori,  consists  of  a  very  fertile  plain,  partly  overflowed  l^  the  Ni|fer,  and  thus 
rendered  peculiarly  fitted  fi>r  the  production  of  rice.  It  is  even  cultivated  with  great  dili- 
gence, though  chiefly  by  an  oppressed,  half  servile,  but  patient  and  industrious  race,  called 
the  Cumbrie.  Youri  is  a  very  large  city :  its  walls  of  wood,  rudely  strengthened  with  plates 
of  iron,  enclose  a  circuit  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles ;  but  this  space  is  covered  to  a  great 
extent  with  pastures  and  corn-fields,  among  which  clusters  of  huts  are  interspersed.  The 
people,  being  numerous  and  brave,  have  repelled  every  attempt  by  the  Fellatahs  to  subdue 
them.  The  king  maintains  a  higher  state  than  prevails  in  the  ne^hbouring  courts,  yet  both 
the  structure  and  the  accommodations  of  his  palace  would,  in  Europe,  te  considered  ex- 
tremely mean.  This  prince  has  incurred  deep  dishonour  by  the  attack  on  Park,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  that  celebrated  traveller ;  and  his  conduct  to  Clapperton  and 
Lander  was  &r  fifom  praiseworthy.  Below  Youri  the  navigation  of  the  Niger  is  obstructed 
by  fimnidable  cataracts,  though  it  is  passable  during  the  rainy  season  for  vessels  of  some 
magnitude. 

The  kingdom  of  Boussa,  immediately  below  Youri,  was  represented  by  the  first  accounts 
as  forming  one,  and  even  the  chief,  of  the  states  of  a  more  extensive  region  called  Borgoo ; 
but  Lander  learned,  in  his  last  expedition,  that  neither  it  nor  Wawa,  over  which  it  has  a 
certain  supremacy,  are  included  in  that  region.  Boussa  is  a  considerable  town,  capital  of  a 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  country  of  the  same  name.  It  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  the 
Fellatahs ;  but  they  werfe  afterwards  expelled.  The  Niger,  immediately  above  and  below 
Boussa,  presents  a  magnificent  body  of  water;  in  passing  that  city,  it  is  obstructed  by  those 
rocks  and  straits  in  which  Park  was  intercepted  and  peruhed.  A  little  below  Boussa  is  the 
ferry  of  Comie,  which  forms  the  principal  passage  for  the  caravans  on  their  way  firom  Houssa 
to  the  coast 

Wawa,  the  capital  of  a  small  dependent  kingdom,  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country, 
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partknilar^y  celebnited  for  producing  excellent  yanua.  The  town,  sapposed  to  contain  18,000 
inhabitants,  is  also  enriched  by  the  constant  passage  of  the  Houssa  caravana  The  people 
and  merchants  take  advantage  of  their  wealth,  to  indulge  in  feasting  and  iollity,  and  drink 
harder  than  in  almost  any  ouier  city  of  Africa.  During  the  whole  night,  the  town  resounds 
with  the  song,  the  dance,  the  castanet,  and  the  Arabian  guitar. 

Borgoo,  forming  a  cluster  of  states  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Boussa  and  Wawa,  pre- 
sents an  aspect  entirely  diiierent  It  is  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  rugged  mountain 
tracts,  though  interspersed  with  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys.  The  elevat^  districts  are 
covered  with  extensive  forests,  crowded  with  wild  animals  of  every  description,  and  infested 
with  numerous  bands  of  robbers.  Kiama,  the  only  part  of  Borgoo  visited  by  English  travel- 
lers, is  inhabited  by  a  people  proud,  courageous,  spirited,  delighting  in  martial  exercises,  and 
warm  both  in  their  resentments  anid  attachments.  The  king  professes  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion ;  yet  his  attachment  to  paganism  is  displayed  by  numerous  fetiches  and  uncouth  figures, 
stationed,  as  guardian  powers,  at  the  entrances  and  along  the  walls  of  his  houses.  Here  the 
Rigliah  travellers  saw  a  great  Mahometan  festival,  followed  by  a  horse-race.  The  animals 
were  gaily  caparisoned,  with  strings  of  brass  bells  on  their  heads,  pieces  of  red  cloth,  silk 
and  cotton  tassels,  and  little  charms  in  coloured  cases.  The  ladies,  not  subjected  to  the  usual 
Moslem  seclusion,  appeared  g^ly  adorned  in  coarse  Manchester  cloths,  and  bed-furniture  of 
glaring  and  gaudy  patterns,  for  which  a  high  price  had  been  paid.  The  palace,  or  rather 
hut,  in  which  the  king  resides,  is  adorned  with  good  prints  of  George  IV.,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  other  eminent  British  characters.  Niki,  however,  is  considered  the  chief  of  the 
states  of  Borgoo,  its  capital  the  largest,  and  its  territory  the  most  improved ;  it  holds  also  a 
certain  sway  over  the  others.  They  are  comparatively  poor,  with  the  exception  of  Loogoo, 
enriched  by  the  commerce  between  Gonjah  and  the  interior.  Pandi  has  shaken  off  all  de- 
pendence upon  Niki,  but  has  used  its  liberty  only  to  organise  a  destructive  system  of  plunder 
against  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  banks  of  the  Niger,  below  Boussa,  are  occupied  by  two  great  and  flourishing  king- 
doms :  Eyeo  on  the  west,  and  Nyfie,  or  Nouffie,  on  the  east. 

Eyeo,  called  also  Hio,  or  more  properly  Yarriba,  is  a  very  extensive  country,  extendin^r 
from  the  frontier  of  Boussa  nearly  to  the  coast,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  tem- 
toiy  of  Badagry,  while  from  the  Niger  it  reaches  west  to  the  frontier  of  Dahomey.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  &uitful  countries  on  the  globe,  and  is  also  well  cultivated  and  densely  peopled. 
The  fields  are  covered  with  thriving  plantations  of  Indian  com,  millet,  yams,  and  cotton. 
The  loom  is  busily  plied,  though  its  products  are  not  equal  to  those  in  the  neighbouring 
oonntry  of  Nyfie.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  woods  exhaling  a  delicious  fragrance,  and 
being  filled  with  myriads  of  brilliantly-tinted  butterflies.  The  females,  likewise,  are  actively 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of  goods,  which  they  bear  on  their  heads,  executing  this  labori- 
ous task  with  surprising  cheerfiilness.  A  range  of  rugged  mountains,  from  2000  to  9000 
feet  high,  crosses  one  part  of  the  country ;  yet  such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  that  cul- 
tivation, and  even  large  towns,  are  found  on  their  very  summit.  The  government  is  most 
despotic ;  the  greatest  chiefs,  in  approaching  the  sovereign,  throw  themselves  flat  on  their 
&ces,  and  heap  on  their  heads  sand  and  dust  Yet,  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
government,  there  seem  few  instances  of  cruelty  or  wanton  oppression.  The  property  of  the 
sovereign  consists  chiefly,  as  already  observed,  in  his  innumerable  wives,  and  the  various 
functions  performed  by  them.  The  habitations  are  in  general  mere  huts,  and  the  residence 
of  the  chieft  is  only  distinguished  by  the  number  of  these  within  an  enclosing  wall ;  but  the 
gates  and  panels  of  some,  though  only  of  wood,  are  adorned  with  elaborate  sculpture.  The 
practice  of  human  sacrifice  prevails  extensively,  though  not  quite  to  the  same  degree  as  in 
Ashantee  and  Dahomey.  On  the  demise  of  the  king  or  of  any  great  chief,  his  principal 
officers  and  favourite  wives  are  doomed  to  die  along  with  him.  Most  tragical  scenes  are  thus 
presented,  as  the  devotion  is  by  no  means  voluntary,  but  the  necessity  of  it  imposed  by  public 
opinion  produces  the  deepest  distress  both  in  the  prospect  and  in  its  actual  arrival.  The  Fel- 
latahs,  it  appeare,  have  already  passed  the  Niger,  and  are  preparing  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Eyeo,  in  which  it  is  thought  that  they  will  probably  succeed. 

Among  the  cities  of  Yarriba,  the  first  place  is  held  by  Eyeo,  the^capital,  situated  in  a  fine 
plain,  and,  like  most  African  towns,  covering  a  very  large  space.  It  is,  indeed,  fifteen  miles 
in  circumference,  so  that  the  mission  had  five  miles  to  march  from  their  quartera  to  the 
palace.  There  are,  however,  many  fields  and  open  spaces  in  this  wide  circuit,  and  the  popu 
lation  can  scarcely  be  even  conjectured.  Bc^oo,  the  former  capital,  though  much  declined 
since  the  transference  to  Eyeo,  is  still  a  very  large  place,  in  even  a  superior  country,  resem- 
bling the  finest  parts  of  England.  Since  the  Fellatahs  obtained  a  footing,  they  have  founded 
Alone,  which,  being  increoaed  by  runaway  slaves  from  every  quarter,  is  now  reported  to  be 
greater  than  Eyeo.  A  number  of  other  large  towns  are  mentioned.  Jenna  is  the  first  on 
the  southern,  and  Keeshee  on  the  northern  frontier.  Chaki,  though  on  the  very  sunmiit  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  is  large  and  populous. 

NyfiRe,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Niger,  is  a  vety  fine  country,  occupied  by  the  most 
industiioos  and  improved  of  all  the  negro  nations.  Their  cotton  cloths  are  held  in  the  highest 
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estiiiuiUoD,  and  even  the  finest  of  thoee  manufiictured  in  Houflsa  are  by  slaves  from  Nyffl^. 
It  has,  however,  of  late  been  dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Fellatahs,  who  have  made  themselves 
nearly  masters  of  the  country ;  and  who,  though  mild  in  their  domestic  intercourse,  carry  oq 
war  in  the  most  desolating  and  ferocious  manner.  Rabba,  the  capital,  is  considered,  next  to 
Sackatoo,  the  largest  town  in  possession  of  this  people.    The  surrounding  territory  is  highly 

Productive,  covered  with  rich  crops,  and  with  numerous  and  fine  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle. 
^he  mats  made  there  are  reckoned  superior  to  all  others  in  Africa.  Koolfii  and  Kufu,  two 
towns  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  on  the  high  road  of  the  Houssa  caravans,  being  protected 
by  stnmg  walls,  have  escaped  the  desolation  of  the  late  wan,  and  are  flourishing  seats  of 
tnde.  The  people  have  been  converted  to  the  Moslem  religion,  which  has  not,  however, 
introduced  that  gloomy  bigotry,  or  that  seclusion  of  the  female  sex,  which  usually  accompa- 
nies it  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  most  active  mercantile  agents,  going  firom 
market  to  market,  and  acquiring  often  considerable  wealth.  Lever,  or  Layaba,  and  fiajiebo 
are  two  thriving  towns  on  the  Niger ;  and  the  latter,  being  situated  below  a  succession  of 
shallows,  enjoys  an  uninterrupted  navigation  down  to  the  sea.  Both  have  changed  their  site 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Fel- 
latahs,  but  without  fiiUy  attaining  that  object  The  Niger  spreads  here  into  a  most  magnifi- 
cent channel,  finm  two  to  six  miles  in  Inreadth,  and  contains  several  beautifiil  and  fertile 
islands.  Patashie  is  on  the  fit>ntier  of  Boussa,  while  Belee,  lower  down,  borders  on  Nyfie. 
But  the  finest  by  far  is  Zagoshi,  immediately  adjoining  to  Rabba.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles 
long  and  three  broad,  in  the  mid-channel  of  the  Niger,  whose  broad  stream  on  each  side 
separates  it  from  the  continent  The  sur&ce,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  waters, 
is  composed  of  mud,  frequently  inundated,  and  so  soft,  that  a  slender  cane  may  be  thrust 
even  into  the  floors  to  any  depth.  Yet  the  island  is  highly  cultivated  and  productive ;  and 
its  manu&ctures  pre-eminently  display  the  general  superiority  of  those  of  Ny  fle.  The  cotton 
cloths  there  woven  are  valued  beyond  all  others  by  the  chiefs  and  great  men  throughout 
Africa.  The  people  possess  also  numerous  canoes,  oOO  of  which,  being  armed  and  belonging 
to  the  sovereign,  enable  him  to  secure  his  country  against  those  revolutions  which  have 
desolated  the  neighbouring  continent  Egga,  the  town  of  Nyfile  which  lies  farthest  down 
the  Niger,  extends  four  miles  along  its  banha,  and  has  numerous  boats  belonging  to  it  The 
population  is  half  Mahometan,  half  negro.  With  Egga  terminates  Nyne,  and  with  it 
the  range  of  wealthy  and  populous  kingdoms  that  extend  along  the  Niger,  from  Yourri 
downwuds. 

The  states  which  succeed  consist  of  little  more  than  single  towns,  each  governed  by  its 
own  chief,  with  little  or  no  mutual  dependence,  and  many  of  them  addicted  to  fierce  and 
lawless  practices.  Kacunda,  however,  composed  of  a  cluster  of  three  large  villages,  under 
the  absolute  sway  of  a  single  chief,  though  independent  of  Nyfile,  contains  a  peaceable,  in- 
dustrious, and  friendly  people. 

About  forty  miles  below  Kacunda,  several  yet  unknown  towns  intervening,  the  Niger 
receives  its  greatest  tributary,  the  Tshadda,  called  sometimes  the  Shary,  and  which  has  been 
traced  flowing  by  Jacoba  on  the  south  of  Houssa ;  but  its  origin  and  early  course  are  unknown. 
At  the  junction,  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  main  stream,  and  navigated  by  numerous  boats. 
Funds,  reported  the  greatest  emporium  of  this  part  of  Africa,  is  al»ut  three  days*  sail  up  the 
Tshadda.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  is  a  commercial  town,  of  very  considerable  magw 
nitude,  named  CuttumcurafiTe. 

Towns  of  importance  continue  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Niger  downwards.  Booqua, 
about  eighty  miles  below  Kacunda,  is  the  seat  of  a  very  large  marlet,  frequented  by  numer- 
ous strangers  from  the  interior,  and  from  the  upper  and  lower  course  of  the  Niger.  It  is 
followed  by  Atta,  Abbazaca,  and  Damuggoo,  the  latter  governed  by  an  enlightened  though 
despotic  ruler.  Here  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Europe  becomes  manifest,  and  the  people 
are  dressed,  though  somewhat  scantily,  in  Manchester  cottons. 

Kirree,  a  large  market  town,  the  citizens  of  which  possess  numerous  boats,  is  about  fifty 
miles  below  Bocqua.  Here  commences  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  which,  immediately  above 
this  place,  detaches  a  branch,  supposed  to  flow  to  Benin.  The  country  ceases  to  be  fertile 
and  beautiful ;  the  superabundance  of  moisture  converts  it  into  an  alluvial  swamp,  covered 
with  vast  entangled  forests,  which  conceal  the  villages.  Grain  no  longer  grows  in  the  fields, 
nor  do  cattle  fe^  on  the  meadows.  The  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  is  solely  derived  from 
the  banana,  the  plantain,  the  yam,  and  from  the  fish  caught  in  the  river.  The  palm  tree, 
however,  afl&rds  not  only  a  refreshing  juice,  but  the  material  of  an  extensive  trade  in  the  oil 
which  it  yields. 

Eboe,  about  seventy  miles  below  ^Kirree,  is  a  very  large  town,  called  commonly  the  Eboe 
country.  It  forms  the  great  mart  from  which  the  ports  on  the  coast  are  supplied  with  slaves 
and  palm  oiL  The  people  send  up  and  down  the  river  fleets  of  large  armed  boats,  fantasti- 
cally adorned  with  flags,  and  with  representations  of  chairs,  tables,  decanters,  glasses,  and 
other  European  objects.  Some  of  them  are  capable  of  containing  seventy  persons,  many  of 
whom  have  no  habitation  unless  in  the  vessel.  The  place  presents  a  scene  of  busy  industry. 
The  houses  are  superior  to  those  in  the  interior,  being  composed  of  clay  plastered  over. 
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adorned  with  wooden  ptllan  in  front,  and  surrounded  by  well-fenced  court-yards  planted  with 
hananaii,  plantains,  and  cocoas.  Yet  the  character  of  the  people,  corrupted  by  intercourse 
with  European  slave-traders,  is  bad,  and  even  atrocious.  They  are  ever  ready  to  engage  in 
deeds  of  violence,  and  indulge  also  in  very  dissolute  habits,  spending  whole  nights  in  carou- 
sal, and  over  their  cups  quarrelling  with  such  violence,  that  the  travellers  imagincMi  some 
one  was  suffering  de«th  amid  the  most  inhuman  tortures,  till  they  heard  the  same  wild 
tumult  nightly  repeated.  Below  Eboe  the  territory  belongs  to  the  coast,  and  has  already 
been  described. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Central  Africa,  it  remains  to  describe  the  countries  on  the 
upper  Niger,  as  celebrated  as  any  of  those  now  enumerated.  For  400  or  500  miles  above 
louri,  indeed,  the  shores  of  this  great  river  are  almost  entirely  unknown,  as  Park,  unfortu- 
nately, never  returned  to  relate  his  navigation  down  to  that  city.  At  the  end  of  the  above 
reach,  however,  occurs  the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

Timbuctoo,  or  Tombuctoo,  the  celebrated  emporium  of  the  commerce  in  gold,  has  always 
shooe  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  with  a  dazzling  and  brilliant  lustre.  Most  of  the  daring  and 
oflen  tragical  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  continent  had  for  their  object  to  reach  that 
city.  Yet  its  actual  condition,  and  even  magnitude,  are  still  involved  in  very  considerable 
uncertainty.  Major  Laing  resided  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  made  the  most  diligent 
enquiries ;  but  the  result,  in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  his  career, 
never  reached  the  European  public.  If,  as  has  been  surmised,  his  papera  were  transmitted 
to  Tripoli,  it  was  under  circumstances  which  will  probably  prevent  them  from  coming  at  all 
before  the  world.  Caillie  was  fiir  from  being  a  careful  or  an  accurate  observer.  From  the 
few  positive  notices,  however,  thus  obtained,  we  may  infer  that  the  city  is  neither  so  large 
nor  80  splendid  as  rumour  represented  it  That  dominion  which,  in  the  time  of  Leo,  it  had 
extended  over  the  neighbourmg  countries,  and  even  over  Houssa,  has  ceased  for  several  cen- 
turies. It  then  became  subject  to  the  yoke  of  Morocco ;  and  since  this  was  shaken  off,  has 
been  governed  by  a  negro  king,  and  the  negroes  have  been  the  ruling  people.  The  place  is 
deecrioed  as  containing  some  handsome  mosques,  and  a  spacious  enclosed  palace ;  but  a  great 
proportion  of  the  habitations,  like  those  in  other  negro  countries,  are  mere  conical  hovels, 
like  bee-hives.  Timbuctoo,  however,  being  the  place  where  the  caravans  from  Morocco,  and 
roost  of  those  from  Algien  and  Tunis,  first  touch  on  the  fertile  regions  of  Central  Africa, 
most  always  possess  great  commercial  importance ;  and  a  depdt  is  found  there  of  the  com- 
modities which  it  afirads  for  exchange  with  other  countries.  Gold,  and  still  more  slaves,  are 
the  staple  articles.  Timbuctoo,  also,  being  8ituat|d  in  an  arid  and  barren  territory,  is  depen- 
dent upon  Bambarra  for  grain  and  provisions,  whnh  are  brought  down  the  Niger,  and  landed 
at  the  port  of  Cabra,  a  small  town  about  a  day*s  jcwrney  distant,  consisting  merely  of  a  range 
of  houses  along  the  water. 

At  some  distance  above  Timbuctoo  occura  a  very  extensive  lake,  called  the  Dibbie,  formed 
by  the  watera  of  the  Niger.  Its  greatest  dimension  seems  to  be  fh>m  east  to  west,  on  which 
side  alone,  in  sailing  across,  its  termination  cannot  be  descried.  Its  shores  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  the  kingdom  of  Masina,  a  pastoral  country,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Foulahs,  who  are 
ruled  by  a  brother  of  Sego  Ahmadou,  the  sultan  of  Jenne. 

Jenne,  or  Jinnie,  is  a  city  second  only  to  Timbuctoo  in  commercial  importance :  it  is  situ- 
ated, according  to  Park,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Niger,  but  according  to  Caillie,  on  a  branch 
separated  from,  and  then  reuniting  to,  that  river.  It  appeara  to  collect  from  Bambarra  and 
the  countries  to  the  south  all  the  commodities  wanted  ror  the  market  of  Tombuctoo,  which 
it  transmits  by  vessels  of  considerable  size,  though  of  slight  construction,  and  merely  bound 
together  with  corda  In  Park*s  time  it  was  subject  to  Bambarra ;  but  it  has  since  been  occu- 
pied, with  several  of  the  neighbouring  territories,  by  Sego  Ahmadou,  a  Fellatah  prince.  The 
population,  rated  probably  too  low  by  M.  Caillie  at  8000  or  10,000,  consists  of  a  great  variety 
of  tribes,  Fouhhs,  Mandingoes,  Bambarrans,  and  Moors,  attracted  by  the  extensive  commerce 
which  centres  there.  Transactions  on  a  great  scale  are  carried  on  by  thirty  or  forty  Moorish 
merchants,  while  the  negro  traffickera  conduct  it  on  a  more  limited  footing.  The  merchants 
are  said  to  be  hospitable,  and  polished  in  their  mannen. 

The  kingdom  of  Bambarra  consists  of  a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain,  through  which  the 
Niger  rolls  far  about  300  miles,  from  tiie  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  for  large  canoes. 
The  territory  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  being  to  a  ^reat  extent  inundated  during  the 
ninsL  The  hills  to  the  south  contain  considerable  quantities  of  golden  earth,  from  which  the 
metal  is  extracted  and  brought  to  Bambarra.  Some  of  the  nortiiem  districts  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  desert,  and  are  covered  by  the  Moon  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Sego, 
the  capiUl,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  is  divided  by  the  Niger  into  two  parts,  the  com- 
munication between  which  is  maintamed  by  ferries,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
government  The  place  is  surrounded  by  high  mud  walls,  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  but 
neatly  whitewashed,  the  streets  are  commodious,  and  mosques  rise  in  every  quarter.  The 
numerous  canoes  on  the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and  the  cultivated  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  exhibit  altogether  a  scene  of  civilisation  and  magnificence  scarcely  to  be 
e.cpected  in  the  centre  of  Afirica.    Park  estimated  the  j^pulation  at  about  80,000.     Sansan- 
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ding  is  a  great  commercial  town,  higher  up  the  Niger,  supposed  to  contain  10,000  people. 
Its  market  was  the  best  arranged  and  supplied  that  Park  saw  in  Africa.  Bammakoo,  where 
the  Niger  first  becomes  navigable  for  large  canoes ;  Maraboo,  a  great  market  for  salt ;  Samee, 
and  Silla,  near  the  eastern  frontier ;  are  all  considerable  towns  on  the  Ni^er. 

Several  small  kingdoms  intervene  between  Bambarra  and  Gallam,  which,  with  Bambouk, 
are  included  in  Western  Africa.  Kaarta  is  extensive,  but  has  a  ssiidy  soil,  yielding  little 
except  the  lotus.  The  capital  is  Kemmoo;  but  the  king  has  the  strong  fortresses  df  Joko 
and  Gedingooma,  to  which  he  retires  when  hard  pressed  by  his  neighbours  of  Bambarra  and 
Ludamar.  Kasson,  between  Kaarta  and  Gallam,  is  a  small  but  beautiful  and  fertile  kingdom ; 
the  capital  is  Kooniakary.  Satadoo,  Konkodoo,  Dindikoo,  Brooko,  Fooladoo,  are  little  king- 
doms, extending  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Faleme,  Ba  Fing,  Ba  Lee,  and  other  streams, 
which  combine  in  forming  the  Senegal.  The^  are  elevated,  rocky,  woody,  with  very  pic- 
turesque sites ;  and  gold,  in  considerable  quantities,  is  found  in  the  sand  of  their  rivers. 

M.  Caillie  has  described  several  territories  to  the  east  of  Foots  Jallo  and  the  south  of 
Bambarra.  Among  these  is  the  district  of  Boure,  abounding  remarkably  in  gold,  which,  as 
elsewhere,  is  found  embedded  in  alluvial  earth.  It  is  carried  southwards  mto  Kankan,  a 
fine  country,  traversed  by  the  Niger  in  its  early  course.  Kankan,  the  chief  town,  is  the  seat 
of  a  great  market  held  thrice  a  week,  where  are  exhibited  not  only  gold,  provisions,  honey, 
and  cotton  cloth,  but  fire-arms,  powder,  Indian  calicoes,  and  other  goods  obtained  fixtm 
Europeans.  To  the  east  is  Ouassoulo,  a  rich  territory,  diversified  by  numerous  villages,  in- 
habited by  an  industrious  and  hospitable  people.  Their  neighbours  of  Sambatikila,  Qirough 
supine  indolence,  derive  little  benefit  from  the  bounties  of  nature.  To  the  east  of  them, 
however,  is  Time,  a  very  finely  watered  and  cultivated  territory,  abounding  in  various  fruits 
and  vegetables,  particularly  the  shea  or  butter-tree,  and  the  goora  or  kolla  nuts.  A  similar 
fine  country  continues  to  Jenne. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SAHARA.  OR  GREAT  DESERT. 


Ths  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  forms  an  immense  range  of  territory,  which  would,  indeed, 
cover  the  whole  northern  half  of  Africa,  but  for  the  partial  exemption  produced  by  the 
mountain  range  of  Atlas,  and  the  course  of  the  Nile.  Its  actual  and  almost  uninterrupted 
extent  may  be  stated  as  from  the  15th  to  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  30th 
of  east  to  the  15th  of  west  longitude.  It  may  thus  amount  to  nearly  3000  miles  in  length, 
and  1000  in  breadth.  This  vast  expanse,  the  most  dreary  and  terrible  on  the  fiice  of  the  ear^ 
ibrms  an  obstacle  to  the  intercourse  of  nations  greater  than  is  opposed  by  the  widest  oceans. 
Yet  the  daring  spirit  of  enterprise  hss  induced  human  beings  to  occupy  every  extremity  or 
comer  in  which  subsistence  could  by  any  means  be  procur^;  and  they  have  formed  routes 
^by  which,  though  amid  suffering  and  deadly  peril,  regular  journeys  may  be  performed  across 
this  vast  and  desolate  ree^ion. 

The  surface  of  the  Sahara  does  not  consist  entirely  of  one  uniform  plain  of  sand.  In  the 
most  level  tracts  it  has  been  blown  into  heaps  or  hillocks,  steep  on  one  side,  which  remark- 
ably increase  both  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  region,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  the  traveller 
has  to  contend.  In  other  places  it  is  traversed  by  dark  ranges  of  naked  rock,  which  some- 
times approach  so  close  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  path  for  caravans  to  march  through.  The 
terrible  spectacle  of  human  bones  which  strew  the  ground,  and  sometimes  crackle  unex- 
pectedly beneath  the  tread  of  the  traveller  or  his  camel,  lends,  at  intervals,  additional  horror 
to  the  scene.  The  most  dangerous  encounter  is  that  of  the  sand  wind  (^g,  872.),  when  the 
sand,  blown  up  b^  tempests  from  an  extensive  moving  sur&ce,  fills  and  darkens  tlie  air,  and 
threatens  to  sufiocate  the  passenger.  Yet  some  covert  can  generally  be  found  during  its 
fury ;  and  the  disasters  indicated  by  the  bones  which  whiten  the  desert  appear  to  arise  almost 
solely  firom  the  feilure  of  provisions,  and  particularly  of  water.  The  privation  fklls  always 
first  upon  the  slaves,  who  on  such  occasions  perish  m  great  numbers. 

The  most  reniarkable  and  important  feature,  however,  which  diversifies  the  great  Afiican 
desert,  consists  in  the  oases.  This  eastern  term,  which  signifies  island,  is  very  appropriately 
given  to  those  detached  spots,  over  which  springs,  bursting  forth  amid  the  desert,  diffiise 
some  partial  verdure  and  fertilitv.  The  view  of  these  spots  inspires  travellers  with  emotions 
peculiarly  pleasing;  sometimes  from  mere  contrast  with  the  encircling  desolation,  but  some- 
tunes  also  from  the  peculiarly  elegant  landscape  which  they  themselves  present  They  are 
embellished  with  flowering  shrubs  of  peculiar  beauty;  whole  tracts  are  covered  with  forests 
of  acacia,  from  which  rich  gums  distil,  and  with  groves  of  the  date  and  lotus,  yielding  sweet 
fruits  and  berries,  which  form  the  food  of  whole  tribes;  while  mild  and  giaceful  animals, 
chiefly  of  the  antelope  species,  trip  along  the  meadows.  These  districts,  on  a  great  scale, 
occur  chiefly  on  the  northern  and  southern  borders,  where  the  desert  generally  mitigates  its 
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This  va*t  centra]  and  flat  region  of  Africa  is  covered  more  or  less  completely  with  « 
quartzf  and  calcareous  sand.  Here  and  there  solid  fixed  rocks  rise  through  the  sandy  cover- 
ingi  or  even  tbrm  tracts  of  couutry;  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sahara  the  rocks  are 
principally  secondary,  and  chiefly  limestone,  sandstone,  gypsum,  and  rock  salt,  which  in 
■ome  places  appear  to  be  traversed  by  trap  rocks.  Fertile  tracts,  named  oases,  occur  here 
and  there  in  the  desert,  and  also  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  in  some  instances  impreg- 
nated with  carbonate  of  soda,  in  others  with  muriate  of  soda,  forming  the  natron  and  salt 
lakes  of  travellers.  The  rocks  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  islands  that  lie  along 
it,  are  said  to  be  principally  compoeed  of  igneous  rock,  and  chiefly  basalt. 

The  Botany  and  2^1ogy  of  this  desolate  portion  of  Africa  are  scanty,  and  too  imperfectly 
known  to  admit  of  any  regular  description. 

Inhabitants,  in  as  great  numbers  as  the  soil  can  support,  are  found  occupying  both  the 
borders  and  the  interur  oases  of  this  vast  and  desolate  region.  They  are  of  various  races, 
and  have  entered  from  different  quarters.  The  large  oases  of  Pezzan  and  Darfur  appear 
to  have  been  partly  or  wholly  peopled  from  Egypt  and  Tripoli.  Wandering  tribes  from 
Morocco  have  covered  with  their  herds  all  the  habitable  tracts  of  the  western  desert  nearly 
at  lar  south  as  the  Niger.  The  negro  tribes  have  seldom  quitted  their  fertile  and  wooded 
plains  (o  encroach  on  this  gloomy  domain:  they  ore  found  chiefly  iu  Darfur  and  Kordo&n. 
But  the  moat  interior  tracts,  to  the  south  and  west  of  Fezian,  are  tliinly  peopled  by  tribes  of 
peculiar  character,  the  Tibboos  and  the  Tuaricks,  judged  to  be  remnants  of  an  aboriginal 
Tmx,  who  occupied  all  Northern  Africa,  till  it  was  covered  by  the  tide  of  conquest  and  emi- 
gratioo  from  Asia.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  character  of  all  these  desert  tubes  is  gloomy 
and  sinister,  like  that  of  [he  regions  through  which  they  wander.  Agitated  by  want,  and 
exempted  by  their  poaitbn  from  dmoet  any  restraint,  they  seek,  by  violence  and  plunder,  to 
wrest  from  the  caravar;s  which  pass  through  their  domain,  or  from  the  richer  nations  which 
border  it,  a  portion  of  those  good  things  which  nature  lias  denied  to  themselves.  Tbese 
habits,  with  the  absence  of  culture,  have  given  a  rude  and  unsocial  character,  which,  inflamed 
I^  bigotry  in  the  Mahometan  tribes,  has  rendered  a  journey  through  theii  territory  peculiarly 
distressing  and  dangerous  to  Europeans.  It  would  he  nearly  impossible,  under  general  heads, 
to  describe  a  region  so  vast  and  corapceed  of  such  varied  portions.  We  shall  therefore 
endeavour,  nnder  its  different  districts,  to  class  all  the  little  information  which  European 
research  bis  been  able  to  procure.  The  description  may  properly  begin  with  the  nortnern 
tracts. 

Almost  immediately  west  from  Egypt  and  the  Nile  the  desert  commences,  presenting  the 
aspect  of  a  plain  from  which  the  sea  has  receded.  It  is  covered  as  it  were  with  the  frag- 
ments of  a  petrified  forest ;  large  trunks,  branches,  twigs,  even  pieces  of  bark,  all  converted 
into  stone.  When  ten  days'  journey  have  been  passed  without  seeing  a  human  habitation, 
the  traveller  descries  Ummesogeir,  a  village  perched  on  a  rock,  with  120  bhabitants,  who 
lire  a  peaceful  life  almost  secluded  ftom  intercourse  with  all  human  beings.  A  day's  journey 
weMwaid  i«  the  larger  oasis  of  Siwah,  a  deep  hollow  valley,  watered  by  numerous  springs, 
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and  fertile  in  dates,  the  staple  product  and  fi)od  of  this  region.  The  people,  eetimated  at 
from  1500  to  2000,  form  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  but  derive  some  wealth  from  the  ccmtinual 
passage  of  the  caravansi  Yet  the  chief  interest  which  attaches  to  Siwah  arises  from  its 
being  supposed  to  contain  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  distance  from 
Egypt  nearly  corresponds ;  and  at  Ummebeda,  in  the  vicmity,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
edifice,  though  not  corresponding  in  magnitude  or  style  of  architecture  with  our  idea  of 
that  celebrated  temple.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  other  oases  of  similar 
aspect,  and  containing  similar  remains ;  though  the  preponderance  seems,  on  the  whole,  to 
be  in  fiivour  of  Siwah. 

Augila,  the  .£gila  of  Herodotus,  a  few  days*  journey  westward,  is  a  dirty,  ill*built  place, 
about  a  mile  in  circuit.  There  are  some  more  fertile  spots  in  its  vicinity ;  the  countoy  abounds 
in  dates,  and  the  inhabitants  have  established  some  active  commercial  relations  with  interior 
Africa.  Farther  to  the  westward  is  a  most  gloomy,  rocky  region,  called  the  Black  Harutsb, 
a  succession  of  narrow  defiles,  enclosed  by  rugged  steeps,  and  obstructed  by  loose  stones. 
West  of  it  is  the  White  Harutsh,  a  long  range  of  limestone  rocks,  which  appear  as  if  glazed, 
and  abound  in  shells  and  marine  petrifiictions. 

Fezzan,  which  opens  at  the  end  of  the  mountain  region  of  Harutsh,  is  a  very  large  oasis, 
about  900  miles  long  and  200  broad,  sometimes  dignified  with  the  title  of  kingdom.  Nature 
has  scarcely  distinguished  it  firom  the  sunoundinff  desert :  it  is  not  irrigated  hr  a  stream  €€ 
any  importance.  The  inhabitants,  however,  by  laborious  jMocesses,  have  raised  up  the  water, 
which  is  always  found  at  a  certain  depth  under  ground,  and  have  thus  formed  a  number  of 
little  oases,  in  which  dates  and  a  little  grain  can  1^  reared,  and  where  a  few  asses  and  goats, 
and  numerous  camels  are  fed.  It  is  the  inland  trade,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  regard 
as  the  source  of  animation  and  wealth.  Fezzan  being  due  soath  firom  Tripoli,  and  about 
midway  between  Egypt  and  Morocco,  is  the  most  central  point  of  eomnmaicatioa  with 
interior  Africa.  The  arrival  of  a  caravan  on  its  frontier  produces  a  species  of  jubilee ;  and 
on  its  reaching  the  capital,  the  demonstrations  of  joy  are  redoubled,  and  the  sultan  gives 
them  a  state  reception.  There  are  also  very  extensive  merchants  belonging  to  the  country 
itself.  Through  these  resources  Fezzan  is  enabled  to  maintain  a  population  of  about  70,000. 
The  sultan  is  tributary  to  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  Mourzouk,  in  a  low  unhealthy  situation, 
but  well  watered,  is  the  residence  of  the  prince,  and  the  chief  seat  of  commerce.  It  contains 
remains  of  stone  edifices ;  but  the  present  structures  are  poorly  built  of  mud.  Germa,  the 
Garama  of  the  Romans,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  this  pcut  of  Africa,  contains  monuments 
of  its  ancient  consequence,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  Zuila,  Temissa,  and  Gatfone  are 
small  towns  on  the  western  fixintier.  Traghan,  to  the  south,  bordering  on  the  desert,  is  an 
industrious  place,  with  a  thriving  manu&ctory  of  carpets.  Sockna,  in  the  desert  to  the  north, 
on  the  road  fixnn  Tripoli,  forms  a  great  caravan  station. 

Gadamis,  or  Ghadamis,  an  oasis  to  the  west  of  Fezzan,  derives  importance  finom  the  pas- 
sage of  the  caravans  fit>m  Tripoli  and  Tunis  to  Timbuctoo,  though  these  are  not  so  conside- 
rable as  those  fixxn  Fezzan  and  Morocca  This  place,  and  the  surrounding  villages,  exhibit 
many  traces  of  ancient  Roman  occupation.  It  has  the  singularity  of  being  divided  between 
two  hostile  tribes,  each  enclosed  by  a  separate  wall,  with  a  common  gate,  which  is  shut  when 
they  are  engaged  in  mutual  warfbre. 

Tafilet,  Darah,  and  Sigilmessa,  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  loosely  appended  to  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  during  the  middle  ages,  but  have  been  little 
heard  of  in  modern  times.  The  caravans  to  Timbuctoo,  which  once  rendezvoused  in  this 
territory,  now  generally  prefer  the  more  westerly  route  through  Suse,  by  which  they  avoid 
the  steep  passage  of  the  Atlas.  These  countries,  however,  are  understood  to  contain  many 
fertile  tracts,  a&unding  in  excellent  dates,  and  producing  a  valuable  breed  of  goats. 

The  state  of  Sidi  Heschem,  or  Ischim,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Morocco,  combining 
portions  of  Suse  and  of  the  surrounding  desert,  is  now  the  chief  theatre  of  the  Moorish  trade 
with  Timbuctoo.  The  prince,  who  rules  over  a  mixed  population  of  Moors  and  negroes,  has 
made  himself  nearly  independent  of  the  empire ;  and  his  country  has  become  a  depdt  of  the 
goods  which  pass  and  repass  between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoa  Akka  and  Tatta  are  the 
principal  stations  from  which  the  caravans  take  their  departure. 

We  shall  now  survey  the  more  southerly  states  enclosed  in  the  Sahara,  and  the  tracts  by 
which  they  communicate  with  those  on  the  opposite  side. 

Darfiir  is  a  considerable  country,  almost  due  south  firom  Egypt,  and  west  of  Sennaar, 
whence  it  is  separated  by  Kordofim.  The  route  by  which  the  caravans  pass  firom  Egypt  is 
of  the  most  dreary  character,  since  travellers,  after  leaving  the  greater  oasis,  do  not  fer  about 
700  miles  meet  with  a  human  habitation ;  however,  at  Sheb  and  Selime  they  are  refre^ed 
by  springs  of  water.  The  country  itself  is  of  a  very  arid  character,  destitute  of  every  thing 
resembling  a  river  or  lake.  The  tropical  rains,  however,  within  whose  influence  it  is,  fiill 
at  the  proper  season  with  great  violence,  when  they  fill  the  dry  beds  of  the  torrents,  and 
inundate  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  The  operations  of  a -rude  agriculture,  carried 
on  bv  the  females,  are  then  sufficient  to  produce,  in  a  few  places,  wheat ;  and  in  a  great 
number  the  inferior  species  of  dokn,  a  kind  of  millet    Camels  abound,  and  are  not^  for 
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their  power  of  enduring;  thirst;  the  homed  cattle  and  goats  are  good ;  but  horses,  sheep,  and 
asses  are  of  inferior  breeds.  The  people,  not  supposed  to  exce^  in  number  200,000,  are  a 
mixture  of  Arabs  and  negroes,  the  former  of  whom  hold  the  chief  power.  They  profess  the 
Mahometan  religion  with  bigotry,  but  do  not  submit  to  the  secluded  habits  and  abstinence  from 
fermented  liquors  which  it  enjoins ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  jovial  and  even  licentious.  The 
king  is  absolute,  though  obliged  to  court  the  soldiery,  who,  when  discontented,  sometimes 
depose  and  strangle  hun,  electing  in  his  room  another  member  of  the  royal  family.  They 
are  about  2000  in  number,  distinguished  neither  for  valour  nor  discipline,  but  endowed  with 
an  almost  preternatural  endurance  of  thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  Large  caravans,  at  some- 
what irregular  intervals,  pass  between  Egypt  and  Darfur,  interchanging  slaves,  ivor^,  ostrich 
feathers,  occ.  for  cloths,  carpets,  toys,  and  beads.  A  considerable  intercourse  of  religion  and 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Mecca  by  wav  of  Jidda  and  Sua  kin.  Cobbe,  the  capital,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  contain  more  than  4000  inhabitants ;  it  is  about  two  miles  long,  but  consists  merely 
of  ranges  of  detached  houses  surrounded  by  wooded  inclosures.  The  sultan  resides  at  a 
neigh^Niring  village,  called  El  Fasher. 

Kofrdofan,  on  the-west,  and  separated  by  deserts  from  Darfur,  forms  a  country  nearly  simi- 
lar. Its  warriors,  like  those  of  Bomou,  are  invested  in  chain  armour.  Kordofan  has  been 
subjected  at  different  times  to  Sennaar  and  Darfur,  and  in  1820  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
arms  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  continues  to  claim  the  sovereignty,  which,  however,  over 
so  distant  and  rude  a  tract,  must  always  be  very  precarious. 

To  the  south  of  Darfur  is  Fertit,  inhabited  solely  by  negroes,  and  containing  valuable 
mines  of  copper.  Farther  south  still  is  the  mountainous  country  of  Donga,  possessed  by  a 
barbarous  people,  and  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Brown's  infbrmaticm,  numerous  streams 
unite  in  forming  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  main  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Bergoo,  cail^  also  Saley,  Waday,  or  Mobba,  is  an  extensive  country,  reaching  westward 
from  Darfur  to  nearly  the  confines  of  Begharmi  and  Bomou.  According  to  the  imperfect 
accounts  yet  received,  it  appears  to  be  greater  and  more  populous  than  Darfur  or  Kordofan. 
Wara,  the  capital,  is  represented  as  a  considerable  city.  Near  it  passes  a  large  river,  called 
the  Bahr  Miaselad,  which,  according  to  Brown's  in&rroation,  traverses  the  country  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  In  this  quarter,  also,  the  great  lake  of  Fittre  is  reported  to  exist, 
bat  our  materials  do  not- enable  us  to  fix  its  site  with  any  precision. 

The  most  interior  part  of  the  desert,  between  Fezzan  and  Central  Afirica,  is  occupied  by 
two  remarkable  native  tribes,  the  Tibboos  and  the  Tuaricks.  The  former  are  found  on  the 
caravan  route  to  Bomou ;  the  latter,  more  westerly,  on  that  of  Kano  and  Kassina. 

The  Tibboos  are  nearly  as  black  as  the  negroes,  but  with  a  different  physiognomy :  their 
hair  is  longer  and  less  curled,  their  stature  low,  their  features  small,  and  their  eye  quick. 
They  subset  on  the  milk  of  their  camels  and  the  produce  of  a  few  verdant  spots  scattered 
amid  the  desert ;  this  they  seek  to  aid  by  a  little  trade  with  Fezzan,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  the  plunder  of  the  caravans.  They  are  themselves,  however,  exposed  to  a  mightier  race 
of  spoilers,  the  Tuaricks,  who,  at  least  once  a  year,  make  an  inroad  into  their  territory, 
sweeping  away  every  thinff,  and  sparing  neither  a^e  nor  sex.  The  cowardly  Tibboo  dare 
not  even  look  them  in  the  race ;  their  only  resource  is  to  ascend  certain  perpendicular  rocks 
with  fiat  summits,  beside  one  of  which  they  take  care  to  build  each  of  their  towns ;  and 
they  are  thus  secured  against  enemies  who  have  neither  the  means  of  escalade  nor  the 
patience  to  carry  on  a  blockade.  Though,  however,  thev  have  lakes  containing  the  purest 
salt,  they  are  obliged  to  see  the  best  part  of  it  carried  ofir  by  these  sturdy  marauders.  Amid 
these  distresses,  the  people  are  gay  and  thoughtless,  delighting,  like  other  Africans,  in  the 
song  and  the  dance :  they  dance  gracefully,  with  movements  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
Grecian.  Bilma,  the  Tibboo  capital,  is  a  mean  town,  built  of  earth,  and  the  other  villages, 
of  course,  inferior.  To  the  south  of  this  tovtm  is  a  desert  of  thirteen  days' journey,  perhaps 
the  most  dreary  on  earth.  There  is  neither  a  drop  of  water  nor  a  vestige  of  animal  or  ve^fe- 
table  life.  The  sand,  which  often  drifts  in  dark  volumes  through  the  air,  forms  hills,  which 
rise  and  disappear  in  a  night,  and  whose  often  perpendicular  sides  are  passed  with  ffreat 
difficulty.  ^  Tremendously  dreary  are  these  marches :  as  fiur  as  the  eye  can  reach,  billows 
of  sand  bound  the  prospect." 

The  Tuaricks,  that  barbarous  race  of  warriors,  who  spread  terror  througfh  the  half  of 
Africa,  appear  in  their  domestic  character  under  a  much  more  favourable  light  Captain 
Lyon  thought  them,  as  to  external  appearance,  the  finest  race  he  ever  saw ;  tiQl,  erect,  and 
kindsome,  with  an  imposing  air  of  pride  and  independence.  Their  skin  is  not  dark,  unless 
where  deeply  embrowned  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  They  hold  in  contempt  all  who  live  in 
homes  and  cultivate  the  ground,  deriving  their  subsistence  solely  from  pasturage,  commerce, 
and  plunder,  with  a  considerable  preference  of  the  latter  pursuit  They  keep  all  the  borders 
of  Soudan  in  constant  alarm,  carrying  off  ^eat  numbers  of  slaves.  Yet  at  home  they  have 
been  found  frank,  honest,  and  hospitable,  paying  an  unusual  respect  to  their  females,  and 
in  their  social  life  much  resembling  Europeans.  They  have  even  written  characters,  pro- 
faaUj  very  ancient,  which  they  inscribe,  only  indeed  on  the  dark  rocks  that  chequer  their 
temtory ;  but  these  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  them.  The  chief  Tuarick  tribes  are  the 
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Ghraat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gudamis ;  the  Tagama,  who  border  on  Houssa ;  and  the 
Kolluvi,  who  occupy  most  of  the  intermediate  territory.  They  poeseaa,  in  particular,  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Asben,  whose  capital,  Agades,  has  been  lon^  celebrated  as  a  com- 
mercial emporium,  and  said  even  to  equal  Tripoli ;  but  our  information  respecting  it  is  very 
scanty. 

In  the  western  region  of  the  desert,  the  tribes  occupying  its  scattered  habitable  portions 
appear  to  be  all  Moors  or  Arabs  migrated  from  Morocco,  and  who  have  brought  with  them 
their  usual  pastoral  wandering,  warlike,  and  predatory  habits'.  These  last  they  exercise  with 
a  relentless  cruelty  elsewhere  unusual.  A  splendid  booty  is  frequently  opened  to  them  by 
the  vessels  which  suffer  shipwreck  on  the  dreary  and  dangerous  shores  of  the  Sahara,  and 
which  are  always  plundered  with  the  most  furious  avidity :  the  only  hope  of  the  wretched 
captives  is  to  be  able  to  tempt  their  masters,  by  the  promise  of  a  high  ransom,  to  be  paid  at 
Mogadore.  Yet  these  dreary  regions  are  animated  by  the  constant  passage  of  the  great  cara- 
vans between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo.  In  the  most  western  quarter,  also,  at  Hoden,  Tiaheet 
or  Tegazza,  and  Taudeny,  are  extensive  mines  of  rock  salt,  an  article  which  is  wanting  and 
in  extensive  demand  over  all  the  populous  regions  of  Central  Africa.  The  passage  of  these 
caravans,  and  the  formation  of  depdts  of  salt,  have  given  to  Walet  an  importance  said  nearly 
to  equal  that  of  Timbuctoo.  Aroan,  also,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  desert,  derives  from  these 
two  trades  a  population  of  about  3000  souls.  Of  these  rude  wandering  tribes,  it  may  be 
enough  to  name  the  Woled  Dleim,  or  Waadelim,  the  Labdesseba,  the  Mongearts,  Braknars, 
Trasarta.  But  the  chief  state  occupied  by  the  Moors  is  Ludamar,  on  the  frontier  of  Bam- 
barra,  which  almost  claims  the  title  of  kingdom.  The  bigotry  and  ferocity  of  the  race  were 
strongly  marked  by  the  treatment  which  Park  met  with  during  his  captivity.  Benovmi,  their 
capital,  is  merely  a  large  Arab  encampment  of  dirty,  tent^shaped  huts.  In  the  heart  of  the 
desert,  between  Gadamis  and  Timbuctoo,  is  the  district  of  Souat  or  Tuat,  inhabited  by  a 
mixture  of  Arabs  and  Tuaricks,  in  no  respect  better  than  the  rest  of  the  desert  tribes.  Major 
Laing  sustained  among  them  a  signal  disaster.  Aghably  and  Ain-el-Salah,  their  chief  towns, 
are  frequented  as  caravan  stations. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 


AnicA  does  not,  like  Asia  or  America,  enclose  within  her  bordering  seas  any  grand  archi- 
pelago. Yet  she  is  begirt  at  a  certain  distance  with  numerous  islands,  some  single,  but  the 
greater  number,  especially  on  the  western  coast,  arranged  in  groups.  These  islands  are 
mountainous,  and  many  of  them  volcanic ;  they  include  a  great  extent  of  fertile  territory, 
and  present  grand,  picturesque,  and  often  beautiful  features.  Yet  they  are  so  entirely  dis- 
tant and  detached  from  each  other,  and  possess  so  few  objects  in  common,  that  they  cannot 
afford  room  for  any  description  under  general  heads ;  and  our  only  division  must  be  made  by 
considering  each  island  or  group  in  .succession. 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  belonging  politically  to  Portugal,  have,  on  plausible 
grounds,  been  referred  to  Europe ;  yet,  on  a  general  view  of  their  site  and  aspect,  we  adhere 
to  the  old  arrangement,  which  makes  them  African.  They  lie  between  the  37th  and  40th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  25th  and  32d  of  west  longitude.  They  are  nine  in  num- 
ber :  Su  Michael  and  St  Mary,  closely  adjoining  each  other ;  Teroeira,  Fayal,  Pico,  Gra- 
ciosa,  and  St  George,  nearly  a  group  by  themselves ;  Corvo  and  Fleres,  considerably  to  the 
westward.  These  islands  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  produced  by  the  action  of  sub- 
terraneous fire,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  still  visible,  though  no  volcano  is  at  present 
burning.  Islets  have  even  been  thrown  up  from  the  l  '  ^e  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  In 
1720,  an  English  captain  saw  one  emerge  with  an  explosion  resembling  the  discharge  of  a 
train  of  artillery.  A  similar  phenomenon  was  observed  in  1811 ;  flames,  like  a  host  of  sky- 
rockets, were  seen  bursting  from  under  the  sea ;  but  the  rocks  ejected  did  not  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  internal  heat,  however,  manifests  itself  by  very  striking  pheno- 
mena. Such,  on  the  island  of  St  Michael,  are  the  termas,  or  warm  baths,  the  springs  sup- 
plying which  are  so  hot  as  often  to  bum  the  hand  which  touches  them.  Elsewhere  the  cal- 
deiras,  or  boiling  springs,  rise  in  columns,  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  high,  but  of  various 
diameters,  and  ue  burning  vapours  are  formed  into  clouds,  which  exhibit  a  variety  of  fan- 
tastic figures  and  brilliant  tints.  The  water  will  boil  an  egg  in  two  minutes,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  suffocating  vapours  issue  from  various  fis- 
8ure&  Not  far  from  the  caldeiras  is  the  Muddy  Crater,  a  vast  cavern  filled  with  mineral 
substances  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition,  and  mitlring  a  noise  mightier  than  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

Amid  these  turbulent  elements,  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  in  the  plains  abun- 
dance of  grain,  while  even  from  the  crevices  of  the  volcanic  rocks  grow  the  delicate  oranges 
for  which  St  Michael  is  celebrated,  and  the  vines,  yielding  a  wine  that  resembles  without 
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eqtnilliiig  Madeira,  which  clothe  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  of  Pico.  These,  with 
grain,  afibid  mateiials  of  an  export  trade,  in  exchange  for  European  fabrics  and  colonial  pro- 
duce.    The  population  is  vaguely  estimated  at  between  200,000  and  300,000. 

Though  St  Michael  is  the  largest  island,  being  above  100  miles  in  length,  and  is  also  the 
most  fertile,  its  capital,  Ponte  Delgada,  is  not  the  seat  of  the  general  government  This 
distinction  is  enjoyed  by  Angra,  in  Terceira,  in  consequence  of  its  comparatively  safe  har- 
bour. By  its  good  harbour  it  likewise  obtains  the  exportation  of  the  wine  of  Pico,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Fayal.  The  amount,  in  good  years,  has  been  stated  at  8000  or 
10,000  pipes. 

Madeira,  also  belonging  to  Portugal,  in  about  32^  north  lat,  is  a  beautiful  island,  consist- 
ing cf  a  cluster  of  mountains,  or  rather  one  single  mountain  with  various  peaks,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  Atlantic.  It  is  covered  all  over  with  rich  vegetation ;  and  to  the  traveller, 
who  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  its  valleys,  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
varied  forms  of  the  rocks,  the  verdure  which  clothes  them,  the  glitter  of  the  streams,  and 
the  country-seats,  churches,  and  monasteries  placed  in  striking  situations.  This  fertile 
island  was  first  distinguished  for  producing  the  best  sugar  known ;  but,  after  the  rivalry  of 
the  West  Indies  rendered  this  culture  no  longer  profitable,  the  islandera  applied  themselves 
to  wine,  which  was  soon  raised  to  high  perfection.  The  growth  of  the  island  is  about  20,000 
pipes,  of.  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  to  America  and  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  a 
voyage  to  tropical  climates  improving  its  quality.  The  very  best,  however,  called  *'  London 
pakicular,"  is  imported  direct  to  that  capital.  The  island  yields  a  small  quantity  of  a  veiy 
rich  sweet  wine  called  Malmsey.  Funchal,  the  capital,  is  almost  an  English  town,  nearly 
all  the  opulent  inhabitants  being  merchants  of  that  nation  employed  in  the  wine  trade,  while 
the  Portuguese  are  generally  very  poor.  Madeira  has  adjacent  to  it  Porto  Santo,  a  small 
high  island  with  a  ^od  roadstead ;  and  two  Desertas  answering  to  their  name ;  but  these 
do  not  seem  entitled  to  rank  with  it,  so  as  to  form  a  group. 

The  Canaries,  distinguished  under  the  appellation  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  are  among 
the  most  celebrated  and  beautiful  groups  of  small  islands  in  the  world.  They  lie  about  the 
28th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  13th  and  18th  of  west  longitude.  There 
are  seven  principal  islands,  having  a  land  area  of  about  3,^^50  square  miles,  and  containing 
a  population  of  200,000  souls.  These  are  TenerifiTe,  Grand  Canary,  Palma,  Lancerota, 
Faerteventura,  Giomera,  and  Ferro.  These  islands  consist  of  mountains  which  rise  abruptly 
from  the  shore,  and  shoot  to  an  amazing  height  The  Peak  of  TenerifiTe,  the  great  land- 
mark to  marinera  through  the  Atlantic,  is  12,^)0  feet  high.  The  rocks  rise  from  the  shore 
in  basaltic  forms,  whence  they  bear  often  the  aspect  of  castles,  for  which  they  have  even 
been  mistaken  by  the  passing  navigator.  In  the  interior,  they  are  high  and  naked,  bristling 
with  sharp  points,  and  presenting  often  singular  indentations  on  their  bold  summits.  Yet 
being  often  covered  with  forests  of  laurel,  pine,  arbutus,  and  other  trees,  they  exhibit  pic- 
turesque and  even  magical  scenery.  Humboldt  considere  the  steep  ascent  of  the  peak  as 
presenting  the  most  rapid  transition  known  from  a  tropical  to  an  arctic  vegetation.  On  the 
coast  are  valleys  blooming  with  the  orange,  mvrtle,  and  cypress ;  above,  declivities  crowned 
with  the  vine  and  the  most  valuable  species  of  CTain ;  higher  up,  forests  of  the  laurel,  chest- 
nut, and  oak ;  these  are  succeeded  by  the  dark  pine  and  Scotch  fir ;  then  a  plain  strewed 
with  dust  of  pumice-stone  is  followed  by  the  Malpays,  entirely  composed  of  loose  fragments 
of  lava.  The  summit  beara  the  marks  of  a  volcanic  crater  not  very  long  extinguished ;  for 
even  early  in  the  last  century  it  made  destructive  eruptions.    The  Canaries  belong  to  Spain. 

The  soil  in  these  islands  displays  much  of  that  luxuriant  fertility  which  distinguishes  tro- 
pical countries,  when  profusely  watered,  like  this,  by  the  streams  from  the  high  mountains 
and  the  vapour  from  the  ocean ;  yet  their  western  sides  are  parched  by  arid  and  pestilential 
breezes  from  the  African  desert,  the  streams  are  often  absorbed  in  the  porous  lava,  or  rush 
down  in  torrents  which  would  sweep  away  the  earth,  were  not  walls  formed  to  retain  it 
The  principal  exportable  produce  is  that  afibrded  by  the  vines,  which  grow  on  the  lower  de- 
clivities of  the  peak,  and  yield  a  wine  which,  though  inferior  to  Madeira,  has,  from  its 
cheapness,  come  into  considerable  use.  The  export  has  been  estimated  at  SOOk)  or  9000 
pipes.  There  is  also  some  export  of  brandy,  soda,  and  archil.  The  chief  seat  of  this  trade 
is  Santa  Cruz,  in  TenerifiTe,  which  enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  roadstead,  and  is 
what  Humboldt  calls  a  great  caravansary  on  the  road  to  America  and  the  Indies ;  where 
nomeroos  vessels  of  all  nations  touch  for  refreshment  The  place  is,  however,  intensely 
hot,  and  the  natives  not  engaged  in  business  prefer  the  residence  of  Laguna,  2000  feet  above 
the  sea,  which  enjoys  a  delightful  coolness.  Grand  Canary  is  more  uniformly  fertile  than 
Tenerifte,  supplying  the  other  /slands  with  grain,  and  yielding  a  little  of  the  fine  wine  called 
nek.  Is8  Palmas,  its  chief  town,  is  the  ecclesiastical  capital ;  but  the  seat  of  government 
is  at  Santa  Cruz.  Ferro,  small,  arid,  and  rocky,  was  once  supposed  to  form  the  most  west- 
erly point  of  the  Old  World,  and  has  often  been  used  by  geographera  as  the  first  meridian. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  these  islands  were  a  remarkable  race,  called  Guanches.  They 
had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation,  cultivated  music  and  poetry,  showed  a 
high  respect  to  the  female  sex,  uid  had  even  a  class  of  magades,  or  vestals,  to  whom  they 
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pud  divipe  hoooim.  They  pnctifled  wricttlture  with  dili^^nce,  and  pooDOBDod  the  art  of 
embalming  bodies ;  the  mummieav  still  found  wrapped  in  ffoat-skins,  prove  them  to  have  been 
a  tall  and  handsome  people.  The  Guanches  maintained  also,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  a 
most  valorous  stnifgle  against  the  Spanish  invaders,  but  were  at  length  completely  exter- 
minated. The  modem  Canarians  are  a  sober,  active,  industrious  people,  who  have  migrated 
to  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  and  the  Indies,  and  form  the  most  useful  part  of  the 
population. 

The  Cape  Verd  Islands,  about  eighty  miles  from  Cape  Veid,  in  16^  to  17^  north  lat.,  are 
ten  in  number,  three  of  which  are  large,  St  Jago,  St  Antonio,  and  St  Nicholas;  the  rest 
small,  Mayo,  Bona  vista,  Sal,  St  Vincent,  St  Lucia,  Brava,  and  Fogo.  The  large  islands 
rise  in  the  interior  into  high  mountains,  and  Fogo  (fire)  c(«tains  a  very  active  volcana  In 
general,  however,  the  sui^e  is  arid,  rocky,  and  much  less  productive  than  the  Canaries. 
Long  droughts  sometimes  prevail,  and  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  the  greatest  distress.  Out 
of  a  population  of  88,000,  one-fourth  are  said  to  have  died  of  famine  in  1831.  The  chief 
growth  is  cotton,  which  is  exported  to  Africa ;  and  a  very  fine  breed  of  mules  and  asses  is 
reared,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  Goats,  poultry,  and  turtle  abound.  Salt 
is  formed  in  large  quantities  by  natural  evaporation,  particularly  in  Mayo,  where  there  is  aa 
extensive  pond,  into  which  the  sea  is  received  at  high  water,  and  the  ssdt  completely  formed 
before  next  tide.  These  islands  are  not  much  visited  by  vessels  destined  for  America  and 
the  Indies,  which,  after  quitting  the  Canaries,  stand  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  the  trade-winds.  The  Portuguese,  since  the  first  discovery,  have  claimed  the 
sovereignty,  and  maintam  a  govemor.g«£erai,  who  resides  at  Porto  Praya. 

Ascension  is  a  solitary  rock,  fiu-  out  at  sea,  in  lat  8°  8'  north,  long.  14^  28'  west  It  is 
completely  rocky,  barren,  and  lonff  uninhabited ;  yet  from  its  situation  ships  often  touched 
there,  and  letters  were  even  lodged  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  called  **  the  sailor's  post-office.*' 
The  British  have  a  garrison  here. 

St  Helena,  so  celebrated  lately  as  the  ocean-prison  of  the  greatest  of  modem  warriors, 
has  now  reverted  to  its  original  destination,  as  a  place  of  refi'e£ment  for  the  returning  Etust 
India  ships.  It  presents  to  the  sea,  throughout  its  whole  circuit  of  twenty-eight  miles,  an 
immense  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from  600  to  1200  feet  high,  like  a  castle  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean.  On  the  summit  is  a  fertile  plain,  interspersed  with  conical  eminences,  between 
which  picturesque  valleys  intervene.  The  climate  on  the  high  grounds  is  very  agreeable 
and  temperate,  though  moist  There  are  only  four  small  openings  in  the  wall  of  rock,  on 
the  largest  of  which,  where  alone  a  little  beach  appears,  has  been  built  James  Town,  where 
the  govemoi:  resides,  and  where  refreshments,  though  on  a  limited  scale,  are  provided  for 
ships.  By  the  India  bill  of  1833,  St  Helena  is  vested  in  the  crown,  and  is  now  managed 
by  a  governor  nominated  by  the  king. 

Turning  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  entering  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  arrive  at  Madagas- 
car, one  of  the  largest  and  finest  islands  in  the  world,  placed  between  12°  and  26°  south 
latitude :  it  may  be  about  840  miles  long,  and  220  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  interior  is 
traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  very  lofty  mountains,  of  which  the  highest  are 
Vigagora  in  the  north,  and  Botishmenil  in  the  south.  Their  aspect  is  grand  and  picturesque, 
and  strikes  with  surprise  the  traveller  who  surveys  their  awful  precipices,  covered  with 
trees,  as  ancient,  perhaps,  as  the  world,  while  he  hears  the  roar  of  stupendous,  almost 
unapproachable,  cascades.  Beneath  these,  however,  appear  rural  views,  delightful  hills,  vast 
savannahs,  covered  with  cattle,  and  secluded  valleys.  The  forests  abound  with  varied  and 
beautiful  trees,  palms,  ebony,  dyeing  woods,  enormous  bamboos,  orange,  and  citron.  The 
plains  along  the  sea,  finely  watered  by  numerous  streams  from  these  mountain  recesses,  are 
extremely  fruitful  in  rice,  su^,  silk ;  fitted,  indeed,  for  almost  every  tropical  product,  though 
there  seem  few  plants  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  mountains  contain,  also,  valuable  mines, 
especially  of  iron,  but  only  partially  worked. 

The  population  of  Madagascar  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  1,000,000  to  4,000,000 : 
perhaps,  with  M.  Balbi,  we  may  take  2,000,000  as  a  probable  conjecture.  The  people  are 
not  savages:  they  cultivate  the  ground,  and  practise  some  arts;  yet  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
rude  and  uninformed.  They  are  described  as  a  peculiarly  gay,  thoughtless,  and  voluptuous 
race,  void  of  care  and  foresight,  always  cheerful  and  good-humouied.  They  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  triboi,  who  wage  very  firequent  wars  with  each  other.  On  the 
eastern  coast  are  the  Antavarts,  within  whose  territory  is  the  fine  bay  of  Antongil ;  the 
Betanimenes,  holding  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the  island,  and  having  the  large  and  com- 
mercial port  of  Tamatave ;  the  Betimsaras,  in  whose  limits  is  the  frequented  harbour  of 
Foul  Point ;  the  Antaximes,  having  MaJatane  and  Andevourante.  On  the  western  coast 
the  principal  people  are  the  Muquez,  a  warlike  race,  in  whose  domain  is  St  Augustine,  a 
port  where  the  English,  in  their  way  to  India,  through  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  often 
seek  refreshment;  the  Seclaves,  an  extensive  country,  long  ruled  by  a  queen,  and  com- 
prising the  frequented  port  of  Bembetoke,  and  the  large  town  of  Mouzangaye,  asserted  to 
contain  80,000  inhabitants.  But  the  most  important  people,  lately,  have  been  the  Ovas, 
occupying  an  extensive  and  high  plain  in  the  interior,  whose  sovereign,  Radama,  had  re- 
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duoedtaTiflnlmge  the  laripesi  and  finest  part  of  the  islands  Hehadlbnned  a  trainof  aitillery, 
and  armed  a  ^rc«t  port  of  hb  troops  with  muskets,  and  had  also  sent  a  number  of  youn^f 
natives  to  obtam  instruction  in  Paris  and  London.  With  the  aid  of  the  English  missionaries, 
he  had  established  a  printing-press,  and  trained  a  number  of  teachers,  both  male  and  female, 
who  were  distributed  through  various  parts  of  the  kuifdom.  Unhappily  this  prince,  in  July, 
1838,  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  who  immediately  raised  an  unworthy  paramour  to  the  throne. 
This  event  has  introduced  great  anarchy,  inducing  several  subject  states  to  shake  off  the 
yoke ;  and  there  seems  much  room  to  fear  that  it  will  arrest  entirely  the  career  of  improve- 
ment commenced  under  such  prosperous  auspices.  The  French  have  made  frequent  attempts 
to  form  colonies  in  Madagascar,  which  they  even  repeated  in  1829,  but  never  with  any 
important  result  They  luive  small  stations,  however,  at  St  Mary,  Tamatave,  Foul  Point, 
and  near  Fort  Dauphin. 

Bourbon,  about  400  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  though  it  can  bear  no  comparison  as  to 
magnitude  with  that  island,  is  not  inconsiderable,  being  forty-eight  miles  long  and  thirty-six 
broad.  It  consists  entirely  of  the  heights  and  slopes  of  two  great  mountains,  the  most  south- 
erly of  which  contains  a  volcano  in  perpetual  activity,  throwing  up  fire,  smoke,  and  ashes, 
with  a  noise  truly  tremendoML  These  substances  are  ejected,  not  firom  the  crater,  but  by 
lateral  openings,  presenting  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  fiery  cascades.  Even  in  the 
northern  mountsiiiis,  bssaltic  colonnades,  deep  fissures,  hillocks  thrown  into  the  valleys  and 
the  beds  of  the  rivers,  announce  ancient  and  powerful  volcanic  agitations.  A  great  part 
consists  of  what  the  French  call  burnt  countiy,  a  complete  desert  of  hard  black  soil,  with 
numerous  boles  and  crevices.  The  rest,  however,  well  watered  by  numerous  torrents,  is 
fitvonrable  not  only  for  the  ordinary  tropical  products,  but  for  some  fine  aromatic  plants.  The 
Portuguese  discovered  this  island  m  1502,  but  being  taken  bv  the  French  in  1642,  and  raised 
fay  M.  de  Flacoort  to  an  important  establishment,  it  was  called  Bourbon,  which  name  it  has 
reaumed,  after  bearing,  durmg  the  revolutionary  period,  that  of  Reunion.  Coffee  brought 
from  Mocha  in  1718,  succeedM  so  well  that  the  Bourbon  coffee  was  considered  second  only 
to  the  Aralnan.  At  a  later  period,  its  cloves  came  into  some  rivalry  with  those  of  Amboyna. 
All  other  objects  of  culture,  however,  have  lately  become  secondary  to  that  of  sugar,  which 
has  been  feimd  profitable  beyond  any  other. 

The  pqnilation  of  Bourbon  in  1831  was  97,231 ;  of  which  14,059  males,  and  13,586 
females  were  free ;  46,083  males  and  23,483  feinales  were  slaves.  The  exports  were  valued 
at  306,0002.,  the  imports  at  203,0002.  The  island  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  not 
having  a  secure  harbour,  or  even  a  roadstead. 

Mauritius,  or  lale  of  France,  is  about  120  miles  east  of  Bourbon,  not  quite  so  lar^,  yet 
etili  150  miles  in  circuit  The  rugged  mountains,  which  oover  a  great  part  of  the  island, 
give  it  a  somewhat  sterile  character,  and  it  does  not  yield  grain  even  ibt  its  limited  popula- 
tion ;  yet  the  lower  niopes  produce  coffee,  cotton,  indigo  and  sugar  of  improved  quality.  The 
Portugaeae  in  1505  called  it  Ceme,  fi>r  which  the  Dutch  in  IQ&d  substituted  Mauritius,  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange;  but  neither  nation  formed  any  permanent  establishment  The 
French,  too,  fat  some  time,  sent  only  a  few  casual  settlers  from  Bourbon ;  but,  in  1734,  La 
Booidonnaye,  its  able  governor,  raised  it  to  a  naval  station  of  the  first  importance :  it  was 
called  Isle  of  France,  ud  became  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  Indian  seas. 
It  was  considered  impregnable,  and  remained  in  theur  undisputed  possession,  after  the 

rLtest  disasters  which  b^eU  tiieir  arms  on  the  continent  It  became  then  a  strong-hold 
privateers,  who  are  said,  in  ten  years,  to  have  taken  prizes  to  the  value  of  2,500,0002. 
At  length,  in  1810,  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Britain  with  less  resistance  than  was  expected. 
Since  1812,  when  its  sugars  were  admitted  at  the  same  duties  as  those  firom  the  West 
Indies,  this  branch  of  culture  has  taken  a  great  precedence  over  all  others ;  the  produce, 
fimm  about  5,000,000  pounds,  having  risen,  in  1832,  to  about  60,000,000.  In  that  vear,  the 
export  of  oo^e  was  only  about  20,000  pounds.  Its  ebony,  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  its 
tortoise-shell,  are  each  worth  about  90001.  The  imports,  in  1826,  were  estimated  at 
657,0001.,  and  the  exports  at  572,0002.  The  island,  in  1827,  contained  04,600  inhabitants, 
of  whom  about  8000  were  whites,  15,000  firee  negroes,  69,000  slaves,  the  rest  troops  and 
resident  strangers.  Port  Louis  is  a  good  harbour,  with  rather  a  difficult  entrance :  it  a^rds 
every  convenience  for  careening  and  refitting ;  but  provisions,  being  all  imported,  are  not 
Tery  ahondant 

A  eonsidenble  number  of  islets,  single  or  in  groups,  spot  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  east 
of  Africa.  Of  dependencies  on  Muorithis,  Rodriguez  contains  only  123  inhabitants,  Diego 
Garcia  275,  Gal^  199.  The  Seychelles,  nearly  north  firom  Madagascar,  with  the 
bordering  group  c/the  Amirantes,  are  a  cluster  of  very  small  islands,  high  and  rocky,  and 
little  fitted  for  any  culture  except  cotton ;  but  they  abound  with  cocoarnuts,  and  their 
shores  with  turtle  and  excellent  fish.  The  population  in  1826  was  7665»  of  whom  6525 
werealavesL 

The  ComofD  Islands,  a  group  of  fbur,  between  Madagascar  and  the  continent,  are  very 
elevated  and  mountainoos  in  the  interior;  but  the  lower  tracts  abound  in  sheep,  cattle, 
and  aU  the  tropical  grains  and  fruits.    The  mhabitants  are  mild  and  industrious,  but  they 
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have  been  meet  dreadfully  infested  and  their  numbers  thinned  by  the  Madagaacar  pirates, 
who  make  an  annual  inroad,  laying  waste  the  open  country,  and  blockading  the  towns. 
Comoro  is  the  largest,  containing  a  mountain  supposed  to  rise  6000  or  7000  feet  high ;  but 
Anjouan,  or  Johanna,  is  the  most  flourishing,  its  chief  town  being  supposed  still  to  contain 
8000  inhabitants.     Mohilla  and  Mayotta  are  comparatively  smalL 

Socotra,  forty  leagues  east  (torn  Cape  Guaidafui,  is  governed  by  a  sheik  dependent  on  the 
Imftm  of  Muscat  It  is  twenty-fleven  leagues  long  and  seven  broad,  mountainous,  rocky, 
and  arid ;  yet  it  yields  the  best  aloes  in  the  world,  and  a  small  quantity  of  dragon's  blood. 
Though  the  coast  is  bold,  it  affi>rds  excellent  harbours ;  and  shipe  may  procure  bullocks, 
goats,  fish,  and  excellent  dates,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Botany  and  Zoology, 

Respecting  the  Botany  and  Zoology  of  several  of  the  African  islands,  we  can  communi- 
cate some  curious  particulars,  which  will  be  best  collected  under  one  general  head. 

Tristan  (fAcunKa, — ^This  island,  if  indeed  it  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Africa, 
is  situated  in  37^  S.  lat  and  11°  W.  long.  The  whole  is  a  solid  mass  of  rock  m  the  fbnn 
of  a  truncated  cone,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  ascending,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
to  the  height  of  9000  feet  This  mass  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  upwards  of  5000  feet  high, 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  crater  c^  an  old  extinguished  volcano.  The  fiice  of  mis 
mountain,  as  far  up  as  the  base  of  the  dome,  is  mostly  covered  with  brushwood,  intermixed 
with  fern  and  long  grass,  that  veil  its  native  ruggedness.  Along  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
island  there  runs  a  belt  of  low  land,  constituting  a  plain  about  six  miles  long,  and  presenting 
to  the  sea  a  perpendicular  front  from  50  to  SX)  feet  high.  The  whole  is  a  mass  of  stony 
fragments,  scorias,  and  other  volcanic  products,  mixed  with  black  indurated  earth.  Part  of 
this  plain  has  been  cleared,  by  fire,  of  its  wood,  though  the  scorched  trees  still  encumber 
the  ground ;  and  the  rest  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  covered  with  an  impenetrable  copse.  This 
plain  is  the  only  part  of  the  island  that  is  in  the  least  susceptible  of  vegetation ;  and,  could 
the  needful  and  laborious  prepantions  be  made,  there  is  no  doubt  it  might  yield  a  &ir  return 
in  all  sorts  of  European  graia 

The  ascent  to  the  peak,  which,  though  practicable  in  some  places,  is  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, was  performed  by  the  late  Captain  Carmichael,  of  whose  remarks  on  the  botany  of  the 
Cape  we  have  already  availed  ourselves.  Two  plants  he  observed  as  particularly  deserving 
of  notice ;  the  Spartina  arundinacea,  whose  close  entangled  tufts  much  impeded  the  pro 
gross  of  the  party,  and  the  Lomaria  robusta,  a  fern  which  trails  along  the  ground,  and  the 
stems  of  which,  like  junks  of  old  cable,  cross  and  recross  each  other  in  so  intricate  a  man- 
ner, that  it  required  great  circumspection  to  avoid  fidling  over  them.  The  ascent  to  the 
peak  is  extremely  steep,  and  the  rocks  of  so  loose  and  incwiesive  a  nature  that  it  is  dai^r- 
ous  to  touch  any  one,  lest  it  should  brin^  down  many  more ;  while,  in  availing  themselves 
of  the  branches  of  the  arborescent  PhyhcaB  to  aid  their  progress,  the  travellers  saw  no  leas 
a  risk,  the  greater  part  of  these  being  rotten,  so  that  a  fatal  issue  might  follow  any  depend- 
ence npon  uiem.  No  vegetation  exists  on  the  dome  itself,  not  so  much  finom  the  elevation, 
as  from  the  total  want  of  any  soil  wherein  plants  could  fix  their  roots. 

The  climate  of  Tristan  d'Acunha  is  so  mild,  that  the  herbage  remains  unimpaired  through- 
out the  year.  Snow  never  fidls  on  the  low  land,  but  the  island  is  almost  constantly  envel- 
oped in  flag  or  rain ;  which  does  not,  however,  prevent  its  being  a  very  healthy  spot  The 
Flora  is  perhaps  as  copious  as  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  island  would  lead  us  to  expect ; 
but,  except  the  Cryptogamic  tribes,  there  is  nothinfi^  of  peculiar  interest  The  only  plant 
that  approaches  to  the  size  of  a  tree  is  a  species  of  Phylica.  This  plant  not  only  occupies 
all  the  plain,  but  has  spread  over  the  fkce  of  the  mountain,  wherever  its  roots  could  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  In  favourable  situations  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
20  feet  and  upwards,  measuring  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  Its  trunk  is  extremely 
crooked  and  twisted ;  but  the  wood  is  hard,  close-grained,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  a 
ship-carpenter  who  examined  it,  would  make  excellent  timber  for  vessels  of  sixty  tons  and 
under.  Its  bark  possesses  a  slight  degree  of  astringency.  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  frequency  of  high  winds,  these  trees  rarely  stand  upright,  but  lean  against  the 
ground,  and  cross  each  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  business  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  penetrate  to  any  distance  through  the  wood.  Besides  the  Phylica,  there  are  only  two 
shrubby  plants  on  the  island,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  genus  Empetrum,  and  may  be  but 
varieties  of  one  species.  They  possess  no  quality  to  recommend  them,  but  that  they  grow 
on  the  most  barren  spots,  where  nothing  else  could  vegetate.  But  of  ^e  herbaceous  plants, 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  gigantic  species  of  Spartina  (fif.  arundinacea),  above  alluded  ta 
This  grass  overruns  the  whole  island,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  table-land  down  to  the  sea*- 
shore,  accommodating  itself  to  all  soils  and  situations.  It  springs  up  in  large  close  tufts, 
which,  when  full  grown,  are  borne  down  by  their  own  weight,  and  lean  on  each  other  in 
such  a  manner,  tl^t  a  person  may  roll  himself  over  them,  without  any  danger  of  sinking. 
Its  stems  grow  to  the  len^  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  are  of  a  solid  almost  ligneous  texture^ 
and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  leaves.    This  grass  makes  an  excellent  and  durable  thatch» 
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and  the  yoang  foliage  is  eaten  by  horees  and  oxen.  The  Wild  Celeiy  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance over  all  the  low  ground,  and  attains  a  great  size,  its  stem  sometimes  measuring  up- 
wards of  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  flavour  of  the  Gar- 
den Celery,  and  by  proper  management  might  be  brought  to  equal  it  in  every  respect  A 
species  of  Chenopodium  (C  totnentommX  of  a  strong  balsamic  odour,  is  common.  An  infu- 
sion of  the  dried  leaves  of  this  plant  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  by  the  Hottentots  sent 
down  in  charge  of  the  cattle.  The  soldiers  use  for  the  same  purpose  the  leaves  of  the  Pe- 
largonium, which  hardly  yield  to  the  others  in  strength  of  odour.  The  low  ground  is  over- 
run with  a  species  of  Acaena  (A.  sarmentosa),  a  plant  of  no  apparent  utility,  but  an  intoler- 
able nuisance  to  such  as  have  occasion  to  walk  over  the  ground  where  it  grows.  Its  fhiit 
is  a  aort  of  bur,  which,  on  the  slightest  touch,  fixes  itself  on  the  clothes,  and,  fiiUing  in  a 
hundred  pieces,  covers  them  with  an  unseemly  crust  of  prickly  seeds,  not  to  be  got  rid  of 
without  infinite  labour. 

On  quitting  the  shores  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  directing  our  attention  to  the  cast- 
em  side  of  Africa  and  the  adjacent  islands,  we  shall  find  that  very  little  is  to  be  collected 
tiiat  can  convey  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  idea  of  their  vegetable  productions.  The  Cape 
lies  in  the  highway,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  to  the  most  important  countries  of  the  East,  and 
it  has  consequently  been  frequented  by  men  of  science  as  well  as  by  the  sons  of  commerce. 
It  is  quite  otherwise  when  we  have  rounded  that  vast  promontory,  and  proceeded  northward. 
Madagascar,  which  seems  next  to  ofier  itself,  though  visited  by  Michaux,  who  found  an 
untimely  grave  there,  by  Du  Petit  Thouars,  who  published  some  memoirs  on  the  plants,  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  F.  L.  S.  staff  surgeon,  with  a  copy  of  whose  manuscript  journal  we  have  been 
fiivoured  by  C.  Tel&ir,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius,  by  MM.  Helsinger  and  Bojer,  whose  ioumal 
is  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Botanical  Miscellany^  and  lastly,  by  Dr.  LyaJl ;  yet 
has  been  but  imperfectly  investigated  by  these  able  men,  who  could  do  little  more  than 
testify  how  much  remains  to  be  explored. 

Agriculture  seems  to  be  most  carelessly  performed  throughout  the  vast  island  of  Mada* 
gaacar.  The  indolent  natives  stir  the  ground  with  a  spade,  and  drop  is  a  few  seeds,  when 
Uiey  are  sure  of  reaping  such  a  harvest  as  shall  supply  their  wants  throughout  the  year. 
Rice  is  the  chief  object  of  culture,  and  the  principal  article  of  food ;  it  is  grown  on  the  low 
lands  in  the  damp  woods,  and  by  river  sides ;  sometimes  being  put  into  the  ground  as  we  do 
kidneybeans,  but  oflener  transplanted,  and  it  yields  a  hundred  fold,  without  giving  other 
trouble  than  that  of  keeping  the  soil  free  from  weeds.  Women  and  children  only  are  em- 
ployed in  setting  the  rice,  Uie  men  helping  to  clear  the  ground.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of 
Madagascar  could  hardly  maintain  themselves  without  Sie  existence  of  those  extensive 
marshes,  which  are  necessary  for  the  culture  of  rice,  but  which  constantly  exhale  pesti- 
lential miasmata,  and  to  which  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  may  justlv  be  attributed.  After 
Rice,  Manioc  and  Batatas  are  the  chief  articles  of  food.  The  roots  of  Manioc  often  acquire 
an  enormous  size,  measuring  fifteen  feet  long,  and  almost  a  foot  in  diameter.  Then  come 
Maize,  **  seasonmg  Herbs,  Giromonds,**  Calabashes,  Earth  Nuts  {Arachi9\  Sugar  Canes, 
Pine  Apples,  BreoS  Fruit,  and  the  Vine,  and  among  the  articles  of  manufiicture  are  Cotton 
and  Hemp.  Potatoes,  that  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Hastie,  the  British  resident,  have  thriven 
admirably,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  European  vegetables,  as  Beans  and  Peas.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  eager  desire  of  gain  which  characterises  the  Malagassy 
rarely  allows  them  to  wait  till  the  pn^uctions  of  the  soil  are  ripe ;  they  gather  their  vege- 
tables and  firuit  and  carry  them  to  the  bazaar  not  half  matured,  that  they  may  secure  some 
paltry  pieces  of  coin. 

An  exact  enumeration  of  all  the  Indigenous  Madagascar  Plants  is,  and  will  long  remain, 
a  desideratum  in  botany.  Centuries  must  previously  elapse,  and  the  knowledge  can  only  be 
obtained  through  tiie  exertions  of  Europeans,  who  will  gradually  render  the  climate  of  Ma* 
dagascar  less  prejudicial  by  extending  the  limits  of  its  cultivation,  and  exploring  the  hitherto 
ondiscovered  districts.  Tne  productions  of  the  west,  nofth,  and  southern  coasts,  and  of  all 
the  interior,  remain  almost  unknown,  and  the  slender  documents  that  have  been  fbmished  as 
to  the  vegetation  of  the  north-east,  by  French  naturalists,  most  of  whom  have  perished  from 
the  effects  of  the  climate,  serve  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy  a  botanist's  curiosity. 

Two  plants,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Madagascar,  are  eminently  worthy  of  notice ;  the 
Hydrogeton  fenesUralis  (Jig.  873.),  and  the  Tanghin  tree  (Tanghinia  venenifiua).    The 

^y^  first  is  an  aquatic  plant,  bearing  tuberous  and  esculent  roots,  and 
^'^  throwing  up  from  these  roots  elliptical  leaves,  pierced  with  holes, 
arranged  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  in  the  form  of  paral- 
lelograms ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  leaf  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  latticework  of  vascular  tissue,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  what  is  called  the  skeleton  of  a  leafl  We  possess  beau- 
tiful specimens,  gathered  by  the  late  Dr.  Lyall,  and  we  are 
HfdionioQ  Fdwuniii.         informed  by  Mr.  Telfair  that  living  plants  have  been  introducod 

to,  and  are  cultivated  at,  the  Mauntius. 

The  fiunous  Tanghin  Poison  is  the  firuit  of  Tanghinia  veneniflua  (Jig.  874.X  formerly 
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MUed  Certwift  TwiBhin.    Its  botanic*!  hwhWy  and  i  figure  of  it  wmo  Gnt  pnUiriiad  in  the 
BotauiadMMgattne,ab.uAmmWee;  and,  •il>o^  Mill  more  cotHooalr,  fteni  eommuni- 
Mtitna  by  C.  Telfiur,  Goq.  in  the  Botenteol  MuctOanjf. 
874  To  tiiMe  work*,  therefbre,  we  may  refer  for  fiill  detail*; 

and  not  to  occnpy  too  mach  apace  here,  we  ahall  confiDe 
oaraalree  fa)  a  rehticiD  of  the  ezDaardinair  and  tnily  dia- 
bolical oae  tbat  ia  made  of  the  aaod  of  Ihia  plant  io  ita 
native  country,  Hadtr"'*'',  The  kernel,  though  not 
Mueh  la^er  than  an  a&DMid,  is  of  ao  poiscmoua  a  nature, 
that  a  tingle  one  nffieea  to  deatroy  mora  than  twenty 
individuals.  Railanu,  the  late  enli^tened  wotermm  v 
Hadagaacar,  aboliabed  the  use  of  it  ui  the  nati?e  o^eal ; 
bat  itliaa  been  unhappily  revived  by  hie  anccesor  to  ait 
extended  degree.  It  was  with  greet  difficul^  that  Ra- 
dama  could  indace  the  chieftaine  to  admit  <if  toe  diaoMK 
tinnance  of  an  umge  which  liad  exiated  fiom  time  imroe- 
moriat,  and  whose  nnerring  efficacy  in  the  detection  and 

Eaiahment  <£  crime  had  never  been  queationed,  until  Hr. 
„^„_  letie,  the  Britiih  government  agent,  bad  acquired  avch 

""•'""  ''"™""'  ji,  influence  over  the  king's  mind  aa  to  ezpoae  ita  fiUlaey. 

But  Ihia  was  tlie  werk  of  yean ;  and  though  Radama  was  at  laat  himaelf  ooovinced  that  no- 
thing oould  be  more  unjuat  than  the  practice,  yet  he  feared  to  ibock  the  prejudicea  of  liia 
•atgeeta,  Irf  commanding  ita  diaeontiunance.  Even  the  chief  performers  m  the  ceremooy, 
the  "  ddda'^  aa  th^  are  called  at  Tannarivoo  (the  capital  of  Hadagasear),  who  unite  in  their 
own  persons  the  oracea  <^  jnieeta  and  physicians,  and  who  administer  the  poisooouB  kernel 
to  the  victins,  never  doubt  ita  power  u  revealing  guilt  and  clearing  innoceDoe.  The  laat 
oecaaion  <ai  which  the  ordeal  waa  practiaad  in  Radama's  reign,  and  of  which  be  availed 
himself  to  procure  its  discoatinuance,  personally  regarded  hia  oouit  and  attendanta.  The 
king  waa  anbcted  with  a  complaint  of  tiie  livN,  Ibr  which  the  "  akid"  pceacribed  aome  inef- 
flaeiona  remedies;  and  aa  the  diseaee  beeame  wtme,  Hr.  Haatie  ^va  him  calomel  powdery 
which  he  had  Ibund,  by  experience,  Io  relieve  himaelf  under  similar  circnmatancea.  The 
dieeaae  vanished,  bat  ptyaliam  waa  prodaced,  and  alarmed  the  king'a  family,  who  believed 
that  he  was  poiaoned,  and  insisted  en  all  hia  immediate  attendanta  being  pot  to  the  crieal 
of  the  "ningfain.  The  royal  skid  waa  moat  earaeat  in  preving  to  have  it  peribrmed,  allbougfa 
he  himself,  fhim  hia  rank  and  place,  would  be  among  the  first  to  whom  it  would  be  i£minis- 
tered.  In  vain  the  king  protested  that  he  felt  hinwelf  cured,  and  that  the  indiBpoattion  and 
BCH«nen  of  the  mouth  were  catwed  by  the  medicine  that  had  relieved  him,  and  would  pass 
c^  in  a  few  days.     The  skid  inaiBtod ;  the  ministers  and  principal  chiefUins  joined  with  the 


him  ct  to  many  attached  dependants,  wlioae  late  he  medicted,  while  he  protaated  hia  con- 
viction of  their  innocence.  The  king'a  servants,  inolnding  the  akid,  were  more  than  twenty 
in  nnml>er;  they  were  shut  tip  at  night  aeparately  and  fbrindden  from  food.  Next  morning 
the*  were  brought  out  and  paraded  in  proceaaion  beflwe  the  aasemUed  penile :  the  preeiding 
skid  had  the  Tanghin  fhiit  m  readinees :  eiler  some  prayen  and  anperstitiooa  evolutiona,  be 
took  out  the  kernel,  which  be  placed  m  a  smooth  stone,  and  with  another  stone  broke  down 
a  part  of  it,  to  a  aoftneaa  like  pounded  almooda.  The  victims  were  then  brought  separately 
ferward,  and  each  questiraied  as  to  his  ^ilt :  if  he  denied,  his  arma  were  tied  behmd,  and 
be  was  placed  on  bis  knees  before  the  skid,  who  put  a  portion  of  the  pounded  kernel  cm  hia 
tongue,  and  compelled  him  to  swallow  iL  Thus  the  kernel  waa  shared  amcn^all  the  king's 
personal  servants.  On  some,  the  eflbct  appeared  in  half  an  luar  or  kaa.  The  akid  takea 
particular  notice  how  they  fall ; — on  the  fhce,  to  the  right  hand  or  left,  or  on  the  back ; — 
each  poeition  indicati^  a  diffirent  shade  of  guilt  Conrnlsiona  generally  came  on,  accom- 
panied wiA  violent  efbrta  to  vomiL  Tfacee  whose  stomtchs  reject  the  doee  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, usually  recover :  on  this  occasion  there  were  hut  two  with  whom  this  waa  the  case. 
The  <Ahera  were  flung,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  into  a  hole  ready  dug,  and  every  person 
present  at  the  ceremony  waa  obliged  to  throw  a  stone  over  them.  Thus  their  bona]  wM 
•MD  eompleted.  The  iwal  akid  vraa  among  the  first  that  fell  Those  Chat  recover  are  aup- 
poeed  to  bear  a  charmed  lite  ever  after,  and  are  reapected  as  peouliar  ftvourileg  of  the  go^ 
The  tales  of  France  (or  Hauritina)  and  of  Bourbon  have  indeed  been  investigated  by  tha 
laboura  of  several  naturalists ;  and  the  result,  as  &J  as  regards  their  charectenstic  v«^t»- 
tiMi,  has  been  ecmmunicated  to  ua  in  a  letter  fh>m  M.  L.  Bonton,  and  the  same  ha*  very 
recently  been  published  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Annalea  dee  Science*  Natu- 
relles,  D.  347.  This  able  and  zealous  botanist  particnlarly  notices  the  opinion  i^  M.  Achille 
Richard,  and  says :  "  AHer  ca^ng  a  rapid  glance  on  the  kind  of  vegetation  that  ia  oheerv- 
able  in  the  ialandB  of  Bom-bon,  Mauritius,  and  Hadagaacar,  H.  Riclurd,  in  the  intrednctiosi 
to  his  Monognmk  qf  tke  Orekidea,  coneiden,  as  do  all  geogiaphers;  tfaeae  three  islands  as 
belonging  to  Africa,  lying,  indeed,  aa  the*  d^  much  nearest  to  thia  continenL    '  But,'  god- 
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tinnes  M.  Richard,  *  in  the  chanu^r  of  their  vegetation,  they  differ  from  that  of  Africa,  and 
more  aasume  the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  from  which  they  are  separated  by 
widely  extended  seas.*  Farther  on,  M.  Richard  thus  expresses  himself: — '  We  may  per- 
ceive that  the  Flora  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  has  more  analogy  with  that  of  the  Indian 
islands  than  with  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  that,  though  geography  may 
rank  these  islands  as  appertaining  to  Anrica,  they  belong  to  India,  and  consequently  to  Asia, 
in  consideration  of  their  vegetation.  Without  presuming  to  give  a  satis&ctory  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon,  we  will  simply  add  two  observations,  from  which  it  seems  easy  to 
deduce  such  conclusions  as  may  throw  light  on  this  point  1.  The  regions  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  are  extra^tropical ;  while  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, are  situated  within  the  tropics :  and  it  is  well  known  what  an  influence  this  situa- 
tioo  exercises  on  the  character  of  vegetation.  2.  It  appears  that  the  prevailing  winds  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  are  from  the  east  and  north-east ;  that  is,  exactly  those  which  come 
in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  islands.'  These  remarks  appear  to  me  conclusive ;  the  first, 
especially,  is  highly  important  AH  naturalists,  who  have  explored  the  most  extensive 
fegions  of  our  globe,  have  observed  an  extraordinary  identity  in  the  productions  of  the 
tropics.  On  this  subject  I  shall  quote  M.  Dumont  Durville,  who,  in  a  note  communicated 
to  the  Institute  on  the  voyage  of  circumnavigation  performed  in  the  Coquille,  says,  '  more 
than  half  our  voyage  lay  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  among  the  numerous  archipela^foes  that  are 
scattered  over  the  munense  Pacific  Ocean.  In  all  these  islands,  starting,  as  it  were,  from 
the  most  easterly  ones,  to  those  that  are  on  the  confines  of  Asia  and  even  of  Africa,  the 
Flora  is  but  the  same ;  herbs,  shrubs,  and  even  almost  all  the  trees,  are  dike ;  and  the  only 
ahade  of  difierence  is,  that  the  number  of  species  increases  as  we  draw  near  the  continents.' 
Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Ifadagascar,*'  proceeds  M.  Bouton,  "  are  comprised  in  these  seneral 
remarks ;  but  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  situated  beyond  the  tropics,  and  fourteen  degrees 
south  of  Mauritius,  is  necessarily  an  exception.  The  Flora  of  the  African  promontory  is 
stamped  with  a  peculiar  character,  that  to  me  presents  more  points  of  affinity  with  that  por- 
tion of  New  Holland  which  is  placed  nearly  in  the  same  parallel.  Several  identical  genera 
may  be  observed  in  the  mass  of  vegetation  of  these  two  localities.  Many  Proteas,  certainly, 
grow  at  the  Cape ;  but  a  few  of  the  species  are  also  found  in  New  Holland ;  with  very 
similar  genera,  as  Banksia,  Embothrium,  Hakea,  and  Persoonia.  Gnaphalium,  Elichrysum, 
Dioama,  and  several  genera  belonging  to  the  Iridete,  Leguminoss,  and  Ficoidee,  grow 
equally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  anuNew  Holland.  The  prevailing  natural  families  in 
the  latter  country  are,  according  to  M.  Leschenault,  the  Proteacete,  fSicinae,  Synantheree, 
Leguminose,  and  Myrtacee ;  now  these  families  constitute  the  gross  of  the  vegetation  on 
the  promontory  of  Africa.  A  third  spot  on  our  ^lobe  seems  to  present  some  traits  of  resem- 
blance to  the  two  localities  I  have  just  described,  and  that  is  the  southern  extremity  of 
America,  where  there  are  many  of  the  genera  which  grow  in  the  south-west  of  New  Hol- 
land. Again,  the  ve^tatkm  that  obtains  in  these  three  points  has  no  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Mauritius,  while  the  productions  of  our  island  bear  more  analogy  with  those  of  that 
partion  of  Africa  which  lies  undegr  the  same  parallels  as  A^agajBcar,  Bourbon,  and  the 
MauritiasL  Now  this  wide  extent  is  yet  hardly  known,  tiie  part  ^ing  near  the  sea  alone 
^5  M^       jitf^  living  been  explored;  and  this  is  pronounced  by  my 

esteemed  friend,  M.  Bojer,  who  examined  the  coasts  of 
Mosambique  and  Zanguebar,  to  possess  many  of  the 
plants  which  grow  in  our  islands,  or  others  which  hold 
similar  rank  in  the  same  natural  orders.  It  is  no  less 
true  that  some  genera  do  exist  peculiar  to  the  Mauri- 
tius, and  which  form,  as  M.  Richard  expresses  it,  its 
peculiar  physiognomy ;  but  every  thing  tends  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  these  detached  features  will  sink  in  the 
general  mass,  when  we  shall  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  botany  of  that  portion  of  Africa  which  lies  be- 
tween the  tropics,  and  which,  more  than  any  part  of  our 
globe,  contains  the  vegetable  productions  whose  con- 
geners exist  in  the  Mauritius.'* 

About  eight  or  ten  degrees  north  of  Madagascar  lies 
a  small  group  of  islands,  called  the  Seychelles,  which 
are  rendered  fiunous  by  the  production  of  a  Palm,  not 
known  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  whose  his- 
tory is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  altogether  in 
silence.  Even  of  this  small  group  of  islands,  three 
only,  lying  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  produce 
the  Palm  that  bears  the  Double  Cocoa-Nuts  C^^.  875.), 
or,  as  they  are  called,  CSt>co#  de  Mer,  from  an  errone- 
ous idea  that  they  were  marine  productions.  Until 
the  discovery  of  these  islands  in  174S,  Double  Cocoa-Nuts  were  only  known  from  having 
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been  found  floating^  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  the  Indian  OceanJ  generally  destitute  of 
husk,  and  with  the  inner  part  decayed,  but  still  so  highly  prized  as  to  be  spoken  of  by 
Rumphius  as  "  minim  miracule  natune,  quod  princeps  est  omnium  marinanim  rerum,  que 
rare  habentur.**  This  author  further  assures  us  that  '*  the  Double  Cocoa-Nut  is  no  terres- 
trial production -that  may  have  fallen  in  the  sea  and  there  become  petrified,  as  others 
ignoranlly  stated;  but  a  fruit,  growing  itself  in  the  sea,  whose  tree  has  hitherto  been 
concealed  from  the  eye  of  man.  The  Malays  asserted  that  the  palm  that  bore  it  was 
sometimes  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  but  that,  if  dived  for,  it  instantly  vanished : 
while  the  negro  priests  further  affirmed  that  its  submarine  branches  harboured  an  enor- 
mous griffin,  which  nightly  came  to  shore,  and,  seizing  elephants,  tigers,  &c.,  carried 
them  as  a  prey  to  its  nest;  and,  not  satisfied  with  these,  attracted  such  ships  as  came  near 
to  the  spot,  and  devoured  the  luckless  mariners.  With  such  and  even  stranger  idesjs 
respecting  its  place  of  growth  and  history,  there  is  no  wonder  that  this  nut  sbDuld  be 
highly  prized ;  indeed,  in  the  Maldivian  islands,  it  was  death  to  any  man  to  possess  it,  and 
all  that  were  found  belonged  to  the  king,  who  sold  them  at  high  prices  or  distributed  them 
as  regal  gifla  From  120  to  150  crowns  were  paid  for  each  nut,  and  even  kings  have  been 
00  ^^reedy  of  obtaining  these  fruits  as  to  give  a  loaded  ship  for  one.  Rumphius  certainly 
states  his  suspicions  mat  the  Chinese  and  Malays  may  have,  perhaps,  set  too  high  a  value 
on  the  Double  CocoapNut,  when  considering  it  an  antidote  against  all  poisons.  The  albu- 
men, or  meat  which  lines  the  nut,  was  thought  to  be  the  part  where  this  virtue  resided :  it 
was  mingled  with  red  coral,  black  ebony,  staffs*  horns,  and  many  such  anomalous  ingre- 
dients, and  drunk  from  vessels  of  porphyry.  AU  inflammations  of  the  body  were  likewise 
believed  to  be  subjected  to  its  powers :  it  was  a  preservative  against  colic,  apoplexy,  parar 
lysis,  et  id  f^enus  omne.  The  shell,  being  less  precious,  was  granted  to  the  great  men  for 
drinking-vessels ;  a  single  slice  being  sufficient,  if  used  as  the  lid,  to  neutralise  the  efl^t 
of  any  noxious  ingredient  that  might  mingle  with  the  drink,  tobacco,  betel,  &c.  that  were 
held  m  it  The  discovery  of  the  Seychelles  islands,  and  the  knowledffe  thus  obtained  that 
these  mystical  nuts  grew  upon  trees,  caused  a  speedy  reduction  in  their  value ;  though  the 
botanical  history  of  the  Palm  that  produced  them  continued  long  a  desideratum.  Some 
imperfect  notices  served  but  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  that  was  finally  gratified  by  Mr. 
Telfair,  who  entreated  Mr.  Harrison,  a  friend  resident  in  the  Seychelles,  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary specimens  and  delineations.  **To  behold  these  trees,*'  says  Mr.  Harrison,  ** growing 
in  thousands,  close  to  each  other,  the  sexes  intermingled,  a  numerous  ofispring  starting  up 
on  all  sides,  sheltered  by  the  parent  plants,  the  old  ones  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow lea^ 
and  ^ing  fiist  to  decay,  to  make  room  for  the  young  trees,  presented  to  my  eyes  a  picture 
so  mild  and  pleasing,  that  it  was  difficult  not  to  look  upon  them  as  animated  objects,  capable 
of  enjoyment  and  sensible  of  their  condition.*'  A  new  leaf  is  formed  annually,  which,  fall- 
ing off  at  the  year's  end,  leaves  a  scar  or  ring,  by  counting  which  it  is  estimated  that  this 
Pdm  requires  190  years  for  its  full  growth.  The  foliage  is  finest  on  young  plants,  shooting 
up  perpendicularly,  folded  close  like  a  fan,  to  10  feet  or  more.  In  this  state  it  is  pale  yel- 
low, and  used  for  bats  and  bonnets ;  afterwards,  it  expands  in  all  its  beauty,  and  becomes 
green.  The  crown  or  cabbage,  in  the  midst  of  the  leaves,  is  eaten ;  the  trunk  is  used  for 
building,  and  the  foliage  serves  for  thatching,  and  even  for  the  walls  of  houses,  a  hundred 
leaves  sufficing  to  construct  a  house,  includmg  the  partition,  doors,  and  windows.  The 
down,  attached  to  the  young  foliage,  serves  for  filling  mattresses  and  pillows,  while  tlie  ribs 
of  the  leaves  make  bcuBkets  and  brooms.  Vessels  of  different  forms  and  uses  are  made  out 
of  the  nut,  some  of  them  holding  six  or  eight  pints ;  and,  being  very  strong  and  durable 
they  are  much  valued.  Among  other  articles,  shaving-dishes,  black,  beautifully  polished, 
set  in  silver  and  carved,  are  formed  of  these  nuts. 

The  Zoology  of  Madagascar  is  as  little  known  now  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  while  the  recent 
intemperate  conduct  of  the  French  naval  commanders  towards  the  native  authorities  destroys 
all  those  hopes  which  had  been  raised  for  the  success  of  a  scientific  naturalist  of  that  nation, 
who  left  France,  several  years  ago,  to  explore  this  most  interesting  country.  The  zoology 
of  Madagascar,  in  fiict,  from  the  scanty  gleanings  that  have  as  vet  reached  Europe,  is  of 
such  a  peculiar  character,  that  it  can  scarcely  l^  assimilated  to  tliat  of  Afirica,  while  it  ap- 
pears equally  distinct  from  that  of  Australia.  It  is  said  that  neither  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Elephant, 
nor  Horse  is  here  known ;  while  the  Apes  and  Monkeys  of  Africa  and  the  Asiatic  islands  are 
replaced  in  Madagascar  by  the  fimiily  of  Lemurs.  A  list  of  these  curious  monkey-like  ani- 
mals is  here  subjoined.  Our  knowledge  of  die  ornithology  is  still  more  defective,  although 
it  is  probably  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  continent  Some  singular  Shrikes, 
fdlied  to  the  Vanga  of  Buffon,  belong  to  this  island ;  less  known  to  the  naturiQist  than  any 
other  of  moderate  size  in  the  whole  world. 

The  quadrupeds,  as  intimated  by  various  writers,  are  arranged  in  the  following  list : — 


XJchftDota  iric«T  TIL    Black  lodri  L«rar. 

Lkbano'iii  lani^rr.    Flricky  Lenur. 
Iftnur  Macaro.     Raflird  (.icntar. 
l«mur  nifui.    Red  Lemur. 
Lrrour  MonfooL    Moncnnz  Leaanr. 
Lrmar  Citti.    Rinr  Utiot  L«mur. 
1.  ir.ur  iu<er.    BIwk  l^mnr. 
LMiiur  fulvui.    YeUu>r  Lajmut. 


'  albimaina.    Whtte-haaiM . 
Jjaaar  colluii.    Collared  Lemar. 
Lrmur  albitrons.    Whitp-rwintecl  Lemw. 
Leniar  nirnfons.    Black  rmnied  L«niiir. 
Lnnur  cibcreui.    Ashf  Lemur. 
Otnlicmii  mtdarL^rtncrais  in.    Utile  Gala^EO. 
Ofolicnui  rrj'*u-iij  U'lii.    Gmt  I^rmiir. 
Taruu»  luacoiujiiib /;i.  YeUo-4r  handod  TaraiLT. 


Flaroina  EdwanTaii.    Kdwardt^  yam{iii«. 


Ctm.    Ayv  Aj9. 


Centenoa 
Canlmea 

SdunH 
nl. 


TtaeTendric 

Tanwe. 


•quir^ 


ftbikedBoor. 
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The  native  Zoology  of  the  Mauritius,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  bat  scanty ;  yet  the  judicious 
exertions  of  the  French  have  introduced  several  animals  beneficial  to  the  island.  The 
Afiican  Serpentpeater  is  said  to  have  become  domesticated,  and  is  highly  useful  in  destroying 

reptiles.  The  Locust-eater  (a  species  of  Lamprostemus  ?) 
has  likewise  been  brought  from  the  same  continent,  and  has 
several  times  preserved  the  crops  from  complete  destruction. 
The  Goromy  {Osphroemus  olfax  Com.),  a  small  but  most  de- 
licious fresh-water  fish  of  China,  is  here  completely  naturalised, 
and  has  multiplied  to  such  a  vast  extent,  as  to  be  considered 
the  greatest  delicacy  of  the  island. 

The  celebrated  Dodo  {Jig,  876.),  a  bird  no  longer  known  to 

exist,  was  unquestionably  a  former  inhabitant  of  the  island  of 

Mauritius.    Old  Tradescant,  whose  museum  appears  to  have 

contained  an  entire  specimen,  mentions  it  as  "  not  being  able 

to  flie,  being  so  big."    Some  very  interesting  particulars  on 

this  strange  uncouth  animal  have  been  collected  and  published 

by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  present  zealous  and  intelligent  curator  of 

the  Ashmolean  Museum,  where  the  bill  (profcHibly  belonging 

to  the  specimen  named  in  Tradescant* s  catalogue)  attests  the  veracity  of  the  earlv  voyagers ; 

while  a  foot  Lb  in  the  British  Museum.     This  latter  induces  us  to  view  the  Dodo  as  the 

Rasorial  type  of  the  order  Raptores,  its  relation  to  the  Rasores  being  only  analogicaL 

The  few  native  quadrupeds  noticed  by  authors  are  the  following :— 


The  Dodo. 


ItBWiiui  nlori  t.    OnoimoB  ympira. 
Plenpui  nibicellHL    Red-eeOuvd  vuni 


If  elaoMt  Amamla. 


TtoT^arae. 

Iklcn.    Muoritiia 


The  Marine  Shells  are  conspicuous  for  their  beauty  and 
profusion ;  although  very  few  are  different  from  those  species 
found  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Olives,  Harp-shells,  Cow- 
ries, Cones,  &c.  might  furnish  a  long  list ;  but  the  Many- 
ribbed  Harp  (Harpa  nobilis)  must  not  be  omitted.  The  fresh 
waters  furnish  the  Melania  Amarula  Lam.  and  the  Melania 
selosa  SiD.  (Jig,  877.) :  the  latter  is  of  great  rarity ;  it  is 
crowned  with  vaulted  spines,  each  of  which  encloses  two  or 
three  setaceous  bristles ;  a  singularity  seen  in  no  other  shell 
yet  discovered. 


BOOK  IV. 


AUSTRALASIA,  POLYNESIA,  AND  THE  ISLANDS  IN  THE 

POLAR  SEAS. 


IflLAiaw  and  groopa  of  islands  form  an  extensive  and  important  portion  of  the  sur^e  of 
the  globe.  Those  which  are  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  great  continents,  and  situated  in 
gulft  enclosed  by  them,  have  been  considered  as  appendages  to  these  continents,  and  treated 
of  in  connexion  with  them.  But,  in  that  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  which  covers  more  than 
half  the  sur&ce  dC  the  globe,  there  occur  some  venr  large  and  numerous  small  islands, 
widely  separated  from  any  continent,  and  a  survey  of^  which  is  requisite  to  complete  the 
description  of  the  world.  They  present  human  society  under  rude,  indeed,  but  striking  and 
pictoresque,  aspects ;  and,  through  the  extension  of  commerce  and  navigation,  colonies  have 
been  established,  and  a  frequent  mtercourse  maintained  with  them  by  the  maritime  nations 

of  Earope. 

These  islands  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes,  marked  by  distinctive  characters  :•— 
1.  Austnlasia.    2.  Polynesia.    8.  The  islands  in  the  Polar  Seas. 


HAP  OP  AUSraALASIA. 


Srfemua  to  On  Map  tjf  AuMralatia. 

lis     ua        ssssair"'-  tKs      tsssr"    sassr- 


AUflTBALAaiA. 

AnmALAMA,  u  alreulj  obMrred,  ■  the  naioe  giTon  to  an  aawroblag*  of  huge  inaohr 
niHses  of  luid  oeeapjiag  the  westeni  puts  erf'  the  Pacific,  and  extending  aouthwaid  &om 
eartem  A*uu  Theae  great  oceanic  tracta  ctmaist,  aceordmg  to  Mr.  Butow,  of,  1.  New 
HoUand,  called  often  Anstralia;  3.  Van  Dicmen'a  Land;  S.  New  Zealand ;  4.  Papua,  or 
New  Chlinea ;  5.  New  Britain,  New  Ireland ;  6.  SolomMi  telanda ;  7.  New  Hebridee ;  8. 
New  Caledtmia.  Of  these,  New  Holland  is  by  fu  the  tnoet  extensive,  attaining  even  the 
importance  of  a  continent;  and  since,  for  well-known  reasons,  a  peculiu  interest  attaches  to 
it  and  its  chwe  appendage  of  Van  Dieraen's  Land,  theae  will  be  chiefly  regarded  in  the 
^Mieral  deacription,  while  the  local  head  will  cranpreheod  the  other  insular  regions  hf  which 
It  is  eneireled. 


1.  Neie  HoUaitd. 


Skt.  L — Oetierat  Oudim  and  Aapect 
w  Holland,  or  the  continental  part  of  Australasia,  may  be  stated  ss  lying  between  10° 
id  39°  S.  lat,  and  between  112°  Hff  and  153°  40'  E.  \oDg.    Its  dimensions  are  about 


New  Holland,  c 
SffandS 

2600  miles  fttxn  east  to  west,  and  2000  from  north  to  south.  The  superficial  content  is 
estimated  with  difficulty  and  variously ;  Freycinet  allows  little  more  than  3,000,000  square 
milea.  The  late  discoveries  of  Captain  King  most  somewhat  modify  any  calcu]ati<»i,  though 
they  aSbct  more  the  details  than  the  ^neral  mass. 

The  Borftce  (^  this  continent  is  too  extended,  and  the  explored  portion  too  small,  to  allow 
na  with  safb^  to  hazard  any  general  conclusions.    The  prevailing  l^Mktaie,  n>  fiu  as  yet 
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obeerved,  has  been  barren  and  wooded  plains,  traversed  by  long  ridges  of  precipitous,  but  not 
very  lofty  mountains ;  and  rivers,  which  often  spread  into  marshes,  and  do  not  preserve  any 
course  which  may  be  called  long  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  continent  There  are 
few  deep  bays;  nor  does  the  sea,  so  ftu-  as  yet  discovered,  receive  any  river  whose  magnitude 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  land.  It  is  still,  notwithstanding  the  spirited  eflbrts  lately  made, 
only  a  comer  of  the  interior  of  this  huge  mass  of  land  that  is  at  all  known.  A  great  part 
of  this,  through  the  mixture  of  broad  mountain  masses  and  of  heavy  inundated  plains,  is 
rendered  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  even  for  travelling.  These  obstructions,  however,  do  not 
prevent  the  occurrence,  on  a  great  scale,  of  fine  meadow  tracts,  where  the  richest  herbage 
grows  spontaneously,  and  where  industry  may  raise  the  most  plentiful  crops. 

The  mountains  of  New  Holland  form  a  ridge  nearly  round  it,  rocky,  and  in  many  parts 
almost  inaccessible.  The  Blue  Mountains,  in  particular,  which  rise  behind  the  colony,  tower 
up  almost  like  a  wall ;  their  clifl^  being  so  steep,  and  separated  by  such  dreadful  abysses,  as 
to  have  been  long  considered  as  i»-esenting  a  barrier  absolutely  impassable.  It  was  not  tiU 
1813  that  a  route  was  discovered  through  them,  which  has  since  been  made  completely 
patent.  Their  highest  summits  do  not  appear  much  to  exceed  3000  feet  The  western  and 
southern  coasts  present  generally  a  most  dreary,  arid,  and  rocky  aspect  Mount  Cockbum, 
a  maas  of  hills  at  the.  head  of  Cambridge  Gulf,  has  a  singular  appearance,  resembling  the 
bastions  and  ramparts  of  a  fortress.  A  considerable  extent  of  level  and  fertile  territory  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Swan  River.  Captam  King,  however,  sailed  600 
miles  along  the  northern  coast,  which  he  found  to  present  a  continuous  low  and  woody  tract 
of  shore. 

The  rivers  of  New  Holland  have  been  the  subject  of  anxious  enqui^,  as  being  the  channels 
of  its  future  prosperity.  The  Hawkesbury,  with  its  tributaries  the  Grose  and  the  Nepean, 
is  most  valuable  to  the  cokxiy,  but  forms  only  a  stream  of  secondary  magnitude.  In  the 
interior,  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  have  been  traced  the  Lachlan  and  the  Macquarie, 
running  respectively  courses  of  upwards  of  200  and  300  miles.  On  the  east  coast  are,  also, 
the  rivers  Williams,  Hunter,  and  Patterson,  forming  Port  Hunter ;  the  Hastings,  forming 
the  fine  port  of  Macquarie ;  and  the  still  larger  stream  of  the  Brisbane,  falling  into  Moreton 
Bay.  On  the  north  coast,  the  only  important  feature  consists  of  three  estuaries  which  fall 
into  Van  Diemen^s  Gulf,  and  which  were  vainly  believed  to  be  the  termination  of  the  Mac- 
quarie. More  imp(Vtance  seems  to  belong  to  Prince  Regent's  River,  on  the  north-west 
coast,  which,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  fix)m  the  sea,  was  found  to  have  a  full  stream  of 
250  yards  hroad ;  but  the  marshes  of  the  Macquarie  have  since  been  found  dried  up,  and 
those  of  the  Lachlan  to  carry  that  river  into  the  Momimbidgee,  which  rises  to  the  westward 
of  the  dividing  range  of  the  colonial  mountains,  and,  taking  a  western  course  of  1000  miles, 
forms  by  flirue  longest  river  yet  discovered,  under  the  name  of  the  Murray,  and  falls  into 
Lake  Alexandrina  at  £ncounter  Bay,  on  the  south  coast 

Sbct.  n, — Natural  Geography. 
SuBSEGT.  1. — Geology, 

Our  information  regarding  the  geognosy  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  is 
extremely  meagre.  In  Dr.  Fitton's  memoir,  appended  to  Captain  King's  Voyage  to  Australia, 
are  the  following  notices  in  regard  to  the  rocks : — 

L  Granite,  Cape  Cleveland ;  Cape  Grafton ;  Endeavour  River ;  Lizard  River ;  round  hill 
near  Cape  Grindall ;  Mount  Caledon ;  island  near  Cape  Amheim ;  Melville  Bay ;  Bald  Head ; 
King  George's  Sound. — 2,  Mica  Slate.  Mallison's  Island. — 3.  Talc  State.  Endeavour  River. 
— 4.  Hornblende  slate.  Pobasoos  River ;  Half-way  Bay ;  Prince  Regent's  River.— 5.  Gm- 
nuUxr  quartz.  Endeavour  River ;  Montague  Sound,  north-west  coast — 6.  Quartzy  congUh 
merates  and  ancient  sandstones.  Rodd's  Bay ;  islands  of  the  north  and  north-west  coasts; 
CamMdge  Gulf;  York  Sound ;  Prince  Regent's  River. — 1.  Limestone^  resembling  in  the 
character  of  its  organic  remains  the  mountam  limestone  of  England.  Interior  of  New  Hol- 
land ;  near  the  east  coast ;  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

•  The  coal  formation.  Ekist  coast  of  New  Holland ;  Van  Diemen's  land.  The  coal  format 
tion  on  the  east  coast  has  been  traced  from  Botany  Bay  more  than  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
north ;  and  it  extends  nearly  the  same  distance  into  the  interior,  the  position  where  it  has 
been  most  particularly  examined  being  on  the  branches  of  Hunter's  Kiver.  The  coal  is 
worked  at  Newcastle.  Ironstone  is  found  along  with  the  coal,  and  ores  of  this  metal,  par- 
ticularly bog  iron  ore,  occur  in  considerable  quantity  in  difierent  parts  of  New  Holland. 

Fossil  wood  in  coal  formation.  In  our  lectures  on  wganic  remains,  when  discussing  the 
sobject  of  fossil  trees,  we  have  strongly  recommended  to  our  hearers  the  importance  of 
characters  of  distinction  for  geognostical  groups  of  plants  from  internal  structure,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  examine  all  fo^il  woods  and  even  recent  wood  in  order  to  obtain  such  char- 
acters. Fortunately,  one  of  our  pupils,  Mr.  Nicol,  well  known  for  his  extreme  accuracy,  took 
up  the  sulnect,  and,  after  much  labour,  succeeded  in  contriving  a  very  el^ifant  and  satisfactory 
method  of  obtaining  views  of  the  internal  structure  of  fossilised  woods.    This  method  is 
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explained  in  Mr.  Witham^s  work,  entitled  "  Observatione  on  Fossil  Vegetables,**  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  him  in  his  mineral  dendrological  researches,  and  now  by  all  the  investigators  in 
this  department  of  geology  on  the  Continent  We  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nicol  speci- 
mens of  fossil  woods  sent  us  by  our  active  and  intelligent  friend.  Colonel  Lindsay,  and  by 
Mr.  Burnet,  from  the  coal  formation  in  New  Holland.  Thin  transverse  sections  of  each  were 
made,  which,  on  being  viewed  by  help  of  the  microscope,  or  even  a  common  pocket  lens, 
displayed  such  structures  as  to  show  that  five  of  the  specimens  examined  belonged  to  the 
fiunUy  of  Conifers,  and  two  to  the  tribe  of  true  Dicotyledons.  Four  of  the  Conifers  are 
common  woodstone ;  the  fiflh  is  wood  opal.  One  of  the  dicotyledonous  specimens  is  wood- 
stone,  and  shows  the  organic  structure  throughout  the  whole  mass ;  but  the  other  specimen, 
which  is  in  the  state  of  opal,  shows  the  organic  structure  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  mass. 
Specimens  of  fossil  wood  from  Van  Diemen*8  Land  were  also  examined,  which  proved  to  be 
Conifers. 

FossU  bones.  Through  the  exertions  of  Major  Mitchell,  Mr.  Rankin,  Dr.  Lang,  and 
Colonel  Lindsay,  many  interesting  fossil  bones  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Edinburgh 
Museum,  which  have  been  d^tennined  by  our  labours,  and  those  of  Cuvier,  Pentland,  Clifi^ 
and  Adam.  These  relics  were  found  in  limestone  caves  in  Wellington  Valley,  New  Hol- 
land ;  and  in  the  first  collection  sent  to  Edinburgh  were  bones  of  the  following  animals : — 
1.  Dasyurus,  or  Devil  of  the  colonists,  one  species ;  2.  Hypsiprymnus,  or  Kangaroo  Rat,  one 
species ;  3.  Macropus,  or  Kangaroo  Proper,  three  or  four  species ;  4.  Halmatunis,  two  species; 
5.  Phascolomys,  or  Wombat,  one  species ;  6.  EUephant,  one  species.  Mr.  Pentland  remarks, 
in  regard  to  these  bones,  I.  That  of  these  nine  animals,  only  two  species  of  kangaroo  do  not 
diEkr  in  their  anatomical  characters  from  species,  inhabiting  the  same  continent ;  whereas 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  seven  remaining  species  differ  fi^m  all  those  hitherto 
known  to  zoologists,  and  that  some  of  them  belong  to  extinct  species.  2.  That,  with  a  single 
exception,  all  the  genera  to  which  these  bones  are  referable  are  now  found  inhabiting  uie 
Australian  continent ;  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  fossil  animals  of  the  same  ge(>- 
logical  epoch  in  Europe,  where,  with  few  exceptions,  the  animals  which  have  been  found  in 
what  have  been  called  Diluvial  Deposits  belong  to  genera  still  inhabiting  our  countries. 
3.  That  the  elephant  was  an  inhabitant  of  New  Holland  at  a  veiy  remote  period,  as  it  appeals 
to  have  been  not  only  of  every  part  of  the  Old  Wprld,  but  of  the  American  continent.  In 
the  Ekhnburgh  Philosophicar  Journal  for  January,  1833,  Mr.  Pentland,  in  a  letter  to  Professor 
Jameson,  says : — ^*  Since  I  transmitted  you  the  notes  on  the  fdssil  remains  from  New  South 
Wales,  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  another  collection  presented  to  Cuvier  by  Major 
Mitchell,  from  the  same  locality  as  Wellington  Valley.  In  my  former  communication,  I 
stated  that  the  fossils  you  submitted  to  my  examination  were  referable  to  nine  distinct  species 
of  Mammalia,  belonging,  with  a  single  exception,  to  the  order  Marsupialta.  The  specimens 
sent  to  Baron  Cuvier  enable  me  to  add  five  more  species  to  the  list :  viz.  two  species  of 
Dasyurus,  one  of  which  does  not  seem  to  differ  firom  the  D.  Macrourus  of  Geofifroy ;  a  small 
species  of  Perameles ;  a  species  of  kangaroo,  of  the  sub-genus  Halmatunis,  and  certainly 
very  difierent  from  every  known  species  of  this  genus ;  a  small  animal'of  the  order  Rodentia, 
belonging  to  a  new  genus,  and  of  which  the  U)nes  are  scattered  in  immense  abundance  in 
certain  portions  of  the  osseous  breccia ;  and  a  saurian  animal,  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
Gecko,  but  which  the  incomplete  nature  of  the  fragments  I  have  examined,  prevents  my 
determining  more  accurately.  A  careful  examination  of  the  specimens  of  Major  Mitcheirs 
collection  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  bones  of  most  of  the  animals  collected  in  these  caves 
were  transported  thither  by  carnivorous  animals,  as  in  the  bone-caves  of  Yorkshire,  of  Ger- 
many, France,  &c.  I  have  discovered  several  fragments  evidently  ground  and  worn  down 
under  the  teeth  of  small  carnivorous  animals ;  and  among  nearly  100  specimens  of  long 
bones,  still  enveloped  in  their  stalactitic  crust,  I  have  not  found  one  to  which  the  epiphysis 
remains  attached,  although  in  adult  subjects ;  an  evident  proof  of  their  having  been  gnawed 
off  by  the  animals  which  formerly  inhabited  these  recesses.  What  these  animals  were,  it  is 
ea^  to  guess  from  the  catalogue  already  given." 

Indications  of  the  new  red  sandstone  (r^  marl),  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  salt  Van 
Diemen*6  Land. 

Oolite  limestone.    Van  Diemen*s  Land. 

Rocks  of  the  trap  formation.  —  1.  Serpentine.  Port  Macquarie;  Percy  Isles. — 2. 
Syenite  (greenstone).  Rodd's  Bay. — S.  Porphyry.  Cape  Cleveland.  —  ^  Porphyritic 
conglomerate.  Cape  Clinton;  Percy  Island;  Good's  Island. — 5.  Compact  felspar.  Percy 
Island;  Repulse  Bay;  Sunday  Island.  —  6.  Greenstone.  Vansittart  Bay ;  Bat  Island;  Ca- 
reening Bay;  Malus  Island.  —  7.  Clinkstone.  Morgan's  Island;  Pobasoos  Island. — 8. 
Amygdaloid  with  calcedony.  Port  Warrender;  Half-way  Bay;  Bat  Island;  Malua  Island. 
—9.  Wacke.    Bat  Island. 

AUuvial  deposits.  Upon  the  coast  in  many  places  there  are  extensive  alluvial  deposits, 
which  are  ofVen  calcareous,  abounding  in  the  shells  of  the  neighbouring  sea.  These  occur 
under  the  sea,  at  the  sea  level,  and  sometimes  considerably  above  high  water,  which  latter 
position  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  upraising  of  the  land  through  subterranean  agency.    Pip^ 
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clay  aod  potters*  clay  occur  abundantly.  No  volcanoes  have  been  met  witli.  Topaz  is  the 
only  gem,  and  agate  is  the  principal  ornamental  stone  mentioned  by  authors.  The  ores  have 
been  but  little  noticed. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Botany, 

In  New  Holland,  which  constitutes  an  island  so  vast  in  extent  and  so  separated  from 
every  other  continent,  as  to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  every  thing 
relating  to  natural  history  is  wonderful :  its  quadrupeds,  its  birds,  its  insects,  and  last,  but 
not  least  in  point  of  singularity,  its  vegetable  productions, — all  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
new ;  yet,  what  is  truly  remarkable,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  latter  have  been  ascertained 
to  be  useful  in  any  way,  and  almost  none  to  produce  esculent  fruits.  "  It  is  New  Holland," 
says  Mr.  Barron  Field,  *'  where  it  is  summer  with  us  when  it  is  winter  in  Europe,  and  rice 
versd ;  where  the  barometer  rises  before  bad  weather,  and  falls  before  good ;  where  the 
north  is  the  hot  wind,  and  the  south  the  cold ;  where  the  humblest  house  is  fitted  up  with 
Cedar  (fiedrela  Toona) ;  where  the  fields  are  fenced  with  Mahogany  {Eucalyptus  robusta) ; 
and  Myrtle  trees  {Myrtace<e)  are  burnt  for  fuel ;  where  the  Swans  are  black,  and  the  Eagles 
are  white ;  where  the  Kangaroo,  an  animal  between  the  squirrel  and  the  deer,  has  five 
claws  on  its  fore  paws,  and  tliree  talons  on  its  hind  legs  like  a  bird,  and  yet  hops  on  its 
tail;  where  the  Mole  {Omithorhynchus  paradoxus)  lays  eggs,  and  has  a  duck*s  bill; 
where  tbeie  is  a  bird  {Melliphaga)  with  a  broom  in  its  mouth  instead  of  a  tongue ;  where 
there  is  a  Fish,  one-half  belonginff  to  the  genus  Raia  and  the  other  to  that  of  Squalus ; 
where  the  Pears  are  made  of  wood  {Xylomelum  pyriforme),  with  the  stalk  at  the  broader 
end;  and  where  the  Cherry  {Exocarpus  cupressiformis)  grows  with  the  stone  on  the 
outside." 

Our  green-houses  and  conservatories  have  rendered  us  so  familiar  with  the  appearance 
and  names  of  a  great  variety  of  New  Holland  productions  (for  however  unimportant  as 
food,  in  the  aits,  or  in  domestic  economy,  they  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  botanist,) 
that  the  general  appearance  of  its  vegetation  may  be  understood  by  observing  that  the 
great  mass  of  it  belongs  to  the  natural  orders  Proteaces,  Epacridee,  Myrtaces,  Legumi- 
noss,  and  Composite ;  and  that  these  have  such  harsh,  and  narrow,  and  lurid,  though  ever- 
green foliage,  that  instead  of  the  majestic  forests  of  the  New  World,  or  the  delicate  grace- 
folnesB  and  elegance  of  those  of  Asia,  or  the  fresh  and  varying  charms  of  those  of  Europe, 
they  present  a  sombre,  and  melancholy  appearance.  **A  part  of  their  ^onomy,"  says 
Brown,  "  and  which  contributes  somewhat  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Australian  forests, 
is,  that  the  leaves  both  of  the  Eucalyptus  and  Acacia,  by  far  the  most  common  genera  in 
Terra  Australia,  and  if  taken  together,  and  considered  with  respect  to  the  mass  of  vegetable 
matter  they  contain  (calculated  from  the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  individuals),  nearly 
equal  to  all  the  other  plants  of  that  country,  are  vertical,  or  present  their  margin,  and  not 
either  surface  towards  the  stem,  both  surfiices  having  consequently  the  same  relation  to 
light"  And  Leschenault  assures  us,  that  even  the  grasses,  which  in  other  countries  are 
soft  and  flexible,  here  partake  of  the  ri^idit^  of  the  other  plants,  as  may  especially  be  seen 
in  the  Uniola  distichophylla  of  La  Billardi^re,  and  in  Festaca,  whose  leaves  resemble  so 
many  needles.  Those  who  wish,  however,  to  obtain  a  more  full  acquaintance  with  the  botany 
of  New  Holland  than  can  be  expected  from  a  work  of  this  nature,  may  consult  the  writings 
of  La  Billardidre,  Brown,  Cunningham,  Leschenault,  and  Freycinet  We  must  be  satisfied 
with  mentioning  some  of  the  more  interesting  plants. 

In  the  extensive  genus  Eucalyptus,  of  which  considerably  above  100  species  have  been 
detected,  most  of  the  individuals  are  trees,  and  some  of  them  remarkable  for  their  great, 
and  others  for  their  enormous,  dimensions.  Eucalyptus  globulus  of  La  Billardidre,  and  an- 
other species  found  by  Mr.  Brown  at  the  south  end  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  not  unfrequently 
attain  the  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  girth,  near  their  base,  of  25  to  40  feet  In  the  colony 
of  Port  JacksMi  are  also  several  species  of  great  size,  but  none  equal  to  those  of  Van  Diemen  s 
Land :  and  no  very  large  trees  of  this  genus  are  seen,  either  in  the  south-west  or  the  equi- 
noctial nart  of  New  Holland.  The  natives  distinguish  and  apply  proper  names  to  nearly 
fifty  kinds  which  grow  about  Port  Jackson :  these  they  recognise  by  their  colour,  texture  and 
the  scaling  of  the  bark,  by  the  ramification  and  general  appearance,  more  readily  than  bota- 
nists have  yet  been  able  to  do.  The  beautiful  genus  Melaleuca,  too,  of  the  same  natural 
order,  yields  very  numerous  species. 

Among  the  Leguminoeie,  Mr.  Brown  observes,  is  a  most  extensive  tribe  or  ^^up  of  the 
M'"in»aiji  of  Linnieus,  Acacia  {Jig.  879.)  of  Willdenow,  described  as  havmg  simple  leaves, 
bat  beinig  in  reality  aphyllous ;  the  dilated  foliaceous  footstalk  performing  the  funotions  of 
the  true  compound  leaf,  which  is  produced  only  in  the  seedling  plant,  or  occasionallv  in  the 
more  advanced  state,  in  particular  circumstances,  or  where  plants  have  been  injured.  The 
great  number  of  species  of  Acacia  having  this  remarkable  economy  in  Terra  Australis, 
fanxiM  one  d[  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  its  vegetation.  Nearly  100  species  have 
been  observed,  very  generally  difiused  over  the  whole  country.  But  while  the  leafless 
Acacts  are  thus  numerous  and  general  here,  they  appear  to  be  very  rare  in  other  parts  of 
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the  world,  Dolj  Beven  •dditknd  ■pecin  having  been  ibund  elnwhere.  AnotliM  considenUa 
p'oupoTthe  nine  taiei  cooaist*  erf'  such  as  have  fiee  (not  combined)  Btameus  in  their  papil- 
onaceous  flowen. 


Annng  the  Composite  ie  a  eonaidetable  nuniber  with  dry  and  everlasting  flowers,  which 
Hr.  Brown  names  Goaphaliadee.  Goodenovie,  of  the  aame  author,  is  a  distinct  oatur&t 
Older,  approaching  Lobelia.  The  g^nus  Stylidum,  belonging'  to  another  allied  order,  is  very 
curioua  in  the  «tructure  of  its  flowers,  poneseimg  thepeculiarpropertyof  having  the  column, 
or  the  support  of  anthers  and  stigma,  endowed  with  an  irritabilit;  of  so  active  a  kind,  that 
we  hardly  know  of  any  parallel  m  other  plants.  The  slightest  touch  of  a  pin  on  the  out- 
side of  it,  when  curved,  is  sufficient  to  make  it  leap  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  flower,  and 
invert  the  whcde  of  its  highly  cuiious  apparatus  for  propagation.  It  is  saJd  that  this  motion 
ia  designed  fbr  the  protection  of  those  p«irts  trom  insects ;  an  explanation  which,  like  many 
otben  applied  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is,  perhaps,  more  fanciftil  than 
tme,  and  which  only  serves  to  show  how  little  we  are  able  to  cconprehend  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  vegetable  wu'ld. 

The  genus  Bpacris,  with  ita  allied  ^en,  seems  to  be  almost  as  numerous,  and  to  hold 
the  Hune  rank  in  New  Holland,  as  the  Heaths  do  at  the  Cape. 

No  plants  of  New  Holland  are  more  sought  aiW  by  collectors,  or  more  prized  S)r  their 
varied  foliace  and  lovely  flowers  than  the  I^oteacen ;  and  of  these  the  moet  beautiful,  if  we 
except  the  Waratah  {Tetopea  tpecianttima  (fig.  880.)  has  been  consecrated  to  the  earliest 
■     *■■■         "  ■'  .     -■     .       n  on  of  Cook,  Sir 

n  the  botany  of 
_   „  .  ,  atives  of  Terra 

Austnlis*,  where  they  Ibrm  one  of  the  moet  striking  peculiarities  of  the  vegetation.  Nearly 
fbor-fllUis  of  the  Australian  Proteacete  belimg  to  the  principal  parallel,  in  which,  however, 
they  are  verv  unequally  distritnited ;  the  number  of  species  at  its  western  extremity  being 
to  those  of  the  eastern  as  two  to  one ;  and,  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  the  number, 
even  at  the  eaatem  extremity,  being  to  that  of  the  middle  of  the  parallel  as  at  least  four  to 
CDS-  Vvxa  the  principal  parallel  the  diminutirai  of  the  order  in  number  of  species  is  nearly 
eqoil  in  both  directions ;  but  while  no  genus  has  been  met  with  in  the  tropic,  which  doea 
not  also  exist  in  the  principal  parallel,  unless  that  section  of  Grevillea  having  a  woody  cap- 
sule be  considered  as  such,  several  ^nera  occur  at  the  south  end  of  Van  Diemen's  Islind, 
"  '  *  '  "    ■  ■""■',    No  Austnlian  species  of  the  order  Proteacere  has  been 

n  all  its  genera  are  confined  lo  it,  with  the 
exception  of  Liunatio,  of  which  several  species  have  been  found  in  South  America ;  and  of 
Btenocarpua,  the  original  species  of  which  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia." 

The  genua  Casuarina  is  very  remarkable,  having  branches  which  appear  jointed,  like  the 
stem  of  an  Equisetum.  Its  maximum  appears  to  eiist  in  Terra  Australis,  where  it  forms 
one  of  the  ebaracteristic  features  of  the  vegetation.  Thirteen  Australian  species  have 
already  been  discovered ;  the  greater  number  of  these  are  found  in  the  principal  parallel, 
in  evet^  part  of  which  they  are  almost  equally  abundant.  In  Van  Diemen's  Island  the 
genus  IS  teas  ft^uent,  and  within  the  tropic  it  ia  comparatively  rare;  no  species,  except 
C.  equisetifblia,  having  been  olserved  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Holland.  BeyMtd  Terra 
Aostralis  only  two  species  have  been  tbuod,  namely,  C.  equisetifblia,  which  occurs  on 
inost  of  the  intratropical  islands  of  the  southern  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  the  Moluccas,  and 
exists  also  on  the  continent  i^  India ;  and  C.  nodiflon,  whidi  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia.-)- 

•  Mr.  Brown  )»■  mrndfl  an  iddiilon  lo  Ita*  oumber,  of  apwudier  IWipecIa,  li  iba  Sii[i|ileiiieDi  to  bu  Prvrfm 
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iinoearia  ExoelM. 


Of  the  ConifenB,  the  Phyllocladus  rbomboidalifl  of  Richard  {PoJocarjnu  tuplenifolia  of 
Lk  Billardiere)  forms  a  new  genus.  CaUitris  is  quite  peculiar  to  New  Holland ;  and  the 
&aMus  Araucaria  excelsa  (Jig.  881.),  reckoned  among  the  loftiest  trees  in  the  world,  which 

was  first  found  in  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Caledonia,  has 
been  ascertained,  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  to  extend  fixm 
Mount  Warning  on  the  east  coast,  in  lat  29^  S.,  thence 
sparingly  towards  the  tropic,  within  which,  however,  it 
is  very  abundant,  forming  upon  several  islands  the  only 
timber.  This  is,  probably,  the  nearest  approach  of  the 
species  to  the  equiiKXStial  line ;  and,  although  it  occupies 
an  area  of  900  miles,  it  is  very  probably  limited,  in  Terra 
Attstialis,  to  its  inunediate  shores,  and,  as  appears  to  be 
the  case  with  Pandanus,  exists  only  within  the  influence 
of  the  sea  air. 

The  Orchideie  are  in  great  variety,  and  highly  curious 
in  the  extratropical  parts  of  New  Holland,  and  are  chiefly 
terrestrial. 

Notwithstanding  that  so  large  a  portion  of  New  Holland  is  intratropical,  and  with  a  cli- 
mate 80  well  mnlA  to  their  growth,  it  is  wonderful  how  deficient  the  country  is  in  Palms ; 
which  can  only  be  accounts  for,  acooiding  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  by  the  great  tendency  to 
drought  of  at  least  three-fiflhs  of  its  shores.  Only  six  species  of  this  order  are  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Brown,  belonging  to  three  genera,  Corypha,  Seamrthia,  and  Livingstooia :  to  which, 
aooordinff  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  Calunus  may  now  be  added,  one  species  having  been  detected, 
bearing  Suit,  in  the  vicinity  of  Endeavour  River.  The  Corypha  austimlis  extends  to  lat  2i? 
S.,  and  this  is  nearly  the  southern  limit  of  the  order  in  this  country.  Upon  the  north-west 
coast,  the  frenus  Livingstonia  has  alone  been  met  with,  in  lat  15° ;  but  along  the  whole  of 
the  west  side,  no  other  palm  appears  to  grow. 

Among  the  Asphodeleie  of  Terra  Australia,  the  genus  Xanthorrhea  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  habit,  giving  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  vegetation  of  the  district  where 
it  abounds,  which  extends  to  the  south  end  of  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  is  also  found  within 
the  tropic.  All  the  species  yield  a  gum  resin.  The  X.  arborea  is  the  Yellow  Gumtree  of 
White*s  History  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  described  as  attaining  the  size  of  a  walnut 
tree,  growing  pretty  straight  for  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet,  after  which  it  branches  out 
into  long  spiral  leaves,  which  hang  down  on  all  sides,  and  resemble  those  of  the  larger  kinds 
of  grass  or  sedge.  From  the  centre  of  these  leaves  springs  a  single  footstalk,  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  perfectlv  erect,  resembling  the  sugar-cane,  and  terminating  in  a  spiral 
spike,  not  unlike  an  ear  of  wheat  This  large  stem,  or  footstalk,  is  used  by  the  natives  for 
making  spears  and  fish-gigs,  being  pointed  with  the  teeth  of  fish  or  other  animals.  But  the- 
most  woable  produce  of  Uiis  plant  appears  to  be  its  resin,  the  properties  of  which  vie  with 
tlioae  of  the  most  fragrant  balsams.     This  resin  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  bark,  and 

still  more  readily  from  incisions :  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
fluid  at  first,  but  being  inspissated  in  the  sun  it  acquires  a 
solid  form;  burnt  on  hot  coals  it  emits  a  smell  somewhat 
like  storax.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  but  not 
in  water,  nor  even  in  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  unless 
digested  in  a  strong  heat,  and  the  varnish  it  aflbrds  is  of 
liUle  strength  or  use.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  White  to  be  a 
good  pectoral  medicine,  and  very  balsamic.  It  is  not  ob- 
tainable in  such  large  quantitities  as  the  Red  Gum  pro- 
duced by  Eucalyptus  resinifera. 

Doryanthes  excelsa  ( j^.  882.X  or  the  New  Holland 
Lily,  IS,  without  any  question,  the  most  stalely  of  the 
Nobiles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  Linneus  called 
the  order  Amaryllidee.  In  green-houses  this  pltBt  has 
flowered,  and  attained  a  height  of  twenty-four  feet,  bear- 
ii^  at  its  summit  a  crown  of  Uossoms  of  the  richest  crim- 
son, each  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  very 
numerous,  sword-shaped,  and  many  of  them  six  feet  long. 
The  Cephalotus  follicularis  {Jig.  883.)  b  a  most  singu- 
lar plant,  belonging,  indeed,  to  die  natural  order  Rosacee, 
but  having,  among  its  leaves,  Ascidia,  or  pitcfaer-shaped 
bodies,  with  a  lid  to  them,  very  similar  to  the  appendages 
of  the  well-known  Nepenthes,  which  it  resembles,  how- 
ever, in  no  other  particular.  These  Ascicia,  or  Pitchers, 
were  observed  to  be  in  general  nearly  half  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid,  in  which  gr^at  numbers  of  a  small  ^wcies 
of  ant  were  frequently  found  drowned.  This  fluid,  which 
Vou  m.  10 
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haa  K  ilighlJj  iweat  taite,  nwj  perhaps  be  in  part  a  secretion  of  the  pitcher  itaetfl  but  mere 
probBbiy  cooaists  mereljr  of  rain-water  received  aiid  preserved  in  it.  The  lid  of  the  pitcher, 
ID  a  tiill-gTowD  Btate,  was  found  either  accurately  closing  iti  mouth  or  having  an  erect 
position,  and  therefore  leaving  it  entirely  open ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  position  of 
the  lid  is  detenniaed  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  even  by  other  external  causes. 

We  muBt  Dot  entirely  omit  a  singular  and  interesting  plant  lately  discovered  in  New 
Holland,  producing  fruit  larger  than  a  Spanish  chestnut,  by  which  name  it  is  known.  It 
is  the  Castanoepennum  loitrale,  of  which  a  ligure  and  description  are  given  in  Hooker's 
Botanical  Hiscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  243.  t.  51,  62.  The  pods  are  lar^,  solitary,  and  pendmt, 
containing  from  three  to  five  large  seeds;  the  foliage  is  beautifully  green  and  pbnaled, 
and  the  shade  afiurded  by  the  whole  tree  excels  that  of  any  in  New  South  Walee.  By 
the  natives  the  truit  is  eaten  on  all  occasions.  It  iiaa,  when  roasted,  the  flavour  of  a  Span- 
ish chestnut;  and  Euriq>eans,  who  have  subsisted  on  it  ezclusivelv  for  two  days,  experienced 
no  other  unpleasant  efiect  than  a  slight  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  that  only  when  the  seedi 

At  the  time  when  Hr.  Brown  estimated  the  Australian  Flora  at  4200  species  (in  1814, 
and  many  more  have  since  been  discovered),  they  were  referable  to  130  natural  orders ;  but 
80  great  is  the  predominance  of  certain  tribes,  that  full  half  of  the  number  iost  alluded  to 
belong  to  eleven  orders.  The  Leguminosn  and  Compositn  comprehend  one-fourth  of  all  the 
Dicotyledonous  plants,  while  the  Grasses  form  an  equal  pert  of  the  Moaocotyledonous  ones. 
About  one-tenth  only  of  these  has  been  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Of  the 
Cryplogamic  plants,  by  ftr  the  greater  number  are  natives  of  Europe.  Among  those,  how- 
ever, that  are  peculiar  to  New  Holland,  some  are  very  beautiful  and  curious;  we  may  par- 
ticularly instance,  among  the  Sea  weeds,  Cloudea  elegans  ifig.  884.) ;  amcoig  the  Hones, 


B 


Dawoonia  polytrichoidee  {fig.  886.),  which  has  the  leaves  of  a  Polytikhum  and  the  iDclined 
capsule  of  a  Buzbaumia,  but  is  terminated  by  a  beautiful  tufl  of  white  silvery  hairs  Ua  a 
peristonte;  aitd  amour  the  Lie"""""  -■--"--  ■  *  ~     ■        -      -  ■ 

fbrated  like  the  n; 


DamoDi*  PolTUicboUK  PbomhuB  Tau. 

Wc  mention  New  Zk&lind,  for  the  sake  of  making  some  remarks  on  a  most  vaiuaUc 
plant,  which  was  originally  detected  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  during  Cook's  first  voyage,  in 
1770,  the  Phormiwn  tenax  (fig.  887.)  or  New  Zealand  Flax,     ft  serves  the  inhabiUnU 
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instead  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  excels  all  that  is  applied  to  the  same  pniposes  m  other  coun- 
triea  There  are  two  sorts  of  this  plant :  in  hoth  the  leaves  resemble  Fla^  but  the  flowers 
are  smaller  and  their  clusters  more  numerous ;  in  one  kind  they  are  yellow,  and  in  Uie  other 
deep  red.  Of  the  leaves  of  the  Phormium,  with  very  little  preparation,  tiie  natives  make 
all  their  common  apparel,  as  well  as  their  strings,  lines,  and  cordage  of  every  description, 
which  are  so  much  stronger  than  any  thing  we  can  fabricate  with  hemp,  as  not  to  bear  a 
comparison.  From  the  same  plant,  by  another  process,  they  draw  long  slender  fibres,  which 
shine  like  silk,  and  are  as  white  as  snow.:  of  these,  which  are  also  surprisingly  strong,  the 
finer  cloths  are  manuiactured ;  and  of  the  leaves,  without  any  other  preparation  than  split- 
ting them  into  proper  breadths,  and  tying  the  stripe  together,  they  make  their  fishing-nets, 
some  of  which  are  of  enormous  size.  A  plant  which  mi^ht  be  applied  with  such  advantage 
to  80  many  usefiil  and  important  purposes,  would  certamly  be  a  ^n^^at  acquisition  to  our 
ooontry,  where  it  would  probably  thrive  with  very  little  trouble,  as  it  seems  to  be  hardy,  and 
afiects  no  particular  soils,  being  equally  found  in  hill  and  valley,  in  the  driest  mould  and  the 
deepest  hogs :  the  bog,  however,  it  seems  rather  to  prefer,  as  near  such  places  it  grows 
lai^ger  than  elsewhere.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Phormium  tenax  in  New  Zealand,  many 
experiments  have  been  made,  which  all  prove  the  great  stren^h  and  value  of  its  fibre, 
which  is  now  extensively  used  in  New  Holland  for  cordage,  and  imported  for  the  same  pur- 
pose to  Europe.  In  the  South  of  France,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  other  districts  possessing  a 
similar  climate,  it  grows  perfectly  well  in  the  open  air,  and  has  even  survived  the  winter 
on  the  coast  of  lovemess-shire.  But  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  separate  the 
fibre  &om  the  leaf  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax,  which  it  is  requisite  to  do  in  a  firesh  state,  as 
maceration  is  found  materially  to  injure  the  strength  of  the  thread,  have  proved  unsuccess- 
foL  The  native  women  perform  this  apparently  simple  operation  with  ease  and  quickness : 
holding  the  end  of  a  newly  cut  leaf  with  their  toes,  they  insert  a  shell  betw^een  the  green 
substance  and  the  fibre,  and  readily  efiect  the  separation  by  drawing  this  shell  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  leaf.  No  machinery  or  other  process  has  been  found  capable  of  thus 
dividing  the  thread,  which  under^foes  no  farther  preparation,  no  hackling  or  cleaning,  previ- 
ous to  being  shipped  for  the  English  market  by  the  Port  Jackson  traders,  who  must  apparent- 
ly still  depend  on  the  savage  women  and  their  shells  for  the  cargoes  they  obtain !  A  repre- 
sentation and  full  account  of  this  interesting  plant  are  given  in  Uie  Botanical  Magazine  for 
December,  1832,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers. 

SiTBSKCT.  3. — Zoology, 

AmrntALABiA. — ^Tbe  Zoology  of  the  Southern  Archipelago  is  more  singular  than  beauti- 
ful, and  is  much  more  calculated  to  arrest  attention  fix>m  the  peculiar  habits  and  structure 
of  the  subjects  themselves,  than  from  the  elegance  of  their  forms,  or  the  richness  of  their 
colours.  Australasia  has  been  termed  the  land  of  contrarieties ;  as  if  nature,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  such  forms  as  she  appropriated  to  this  region,  had  determined  to  mark  them  with 
some  peculiar  character  inconsistent  with  those  roles  she  had  adopted  in  the  formation  of  all 
her  other  productions.  That  form,  for  instance,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  she  has 
confined  to  the  smallest  races  of  quadropeds— ^the  rats  and  the  dormice— is  here  bestowed 
upon  the  Kangaroos,  the  largest  tribe  of  four-footed  animals  yet  discovered  in  this  insular 
continent ;  but  these  wonderful  creatures,  instead  of  &bricating  warm  and  skilful  nests 
beneath  the  earth  for  the  protection  of  their  young,  in  like  manner  to  all  other  mouse-like 
quadrupeds,  are  provided  with  a  natural  nest  in  the  folds  of  their  own  skin,  where  the  youog 
are  sheltered  and  protected,  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  Great 
Kangaroo  (Halmatunu  giganteus  HI.)  {fig.  888.)  is,  in  fiict,  the  largest  and  most  typical 

quadropod  of  the  whole  Australasian  range:   the 
868  4g  total  absence  of  such  animals  as  lions,  tigers,  deer, 

oxen,  horses,  bears ;  in  short,  of  all  those  races  spread 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  the  most  striking  fea^ 
ture  in  the  zoology  of  this  region.  It  is  further 
remarkable  that  nearly  all  the  quadrapeds  either 
actually  belong  or  are  intimately  related  to  the  Glires 
of  Linnieus.  Two-thirds  of  the  Australasian  quad- 
ropeds  make  their  way  bj  springing  in  the  air.  All 
the  Kangaroos,  when  using  any  de^e  of  speed  in 
their  movements,  proceed  by  prodigious  leaps,  while 
KMcaroo.  the  Flying  Phalangers  or  Opossums  (Cr.  Petauri»ta\ 

of  which  six  species  are  described,  are  even  more 
remarkable  for  this  habit  than  the  Flying  Squirrels  of  North  America.  We  might  almost 
be  tempted  to  believe  that,  if  there  really  exists,  in  creation,  an  animal  which  would  at 
ODce  indisputably  connect  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  vertebrata,  and  demonstrate  their 
union,  such  an  animal  will  be  hereafter  discovered  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
Omithorhynchus,  or  Ducksbill,  may  be  justly  said  to  exhibit  more  decided  indications  of 
such  a  onion  than  any  quadraped  yet'known,  and  this  is  also  a  native  of  New  Holland. 
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On  quittiiw  tlie  lookwical  pronnce  of  Aaa,  tht  paucity  c£  Urfa  qiudmp«da  »  fint  app*^ 
rant  in  the  lalindB  of  New  Gtiinea  and  New  Caledonia,  where,  it  may  be  reroembereo,  ia 
our  prelimioar;  obaervatlntB,  we  supposed  the  firat  indicattonB  of  the  Auetnlasiui  fbrma 
bemn  to  be  developed.     H.  Leann  discovered  sevenJ  small  ■nim«l«  in  those  istandi  (tefer- 
red  by  him  to  the  genua  Cubcob)  which  exhibit  a  manifest  affinity  to  the  New  HoUand 
phalangers;  white  ^  edible  domestic  'animals,  the  Hog  alone  (of  k  peculiar  breed,  or  mora 
probably  species)  ia  to  be  found  )^neraJ]y  distributed  throug'h  the  Pacific  islands.     The  Doga 
are  also  peculiar :  amall,  and  wolf'like,  they  appear  to  want  ail  those  generouB  and  eafaciooa 
qualittea  which  are  so  conspicuous  among  the  breedi  distribuled  over  more  civilised  countriee. 
The  conithological  pfoductians  of  this  hemia^^ere  are  equally  interesting,  and,  Irom  being 
mere  numerom  than  the  qoadnipeda,  offer  a  wider  field  for  geographic  compariaoD.     Wa 
have  already  devoted  some  attention  to  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, when   pointing  out  the  naliual  relations  of  the  Au»- 
tralaaian  group*  with  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
of  Southeni  AJrica.     It   is,  thereftre,  unnecessary  again   to 
recapitulate  the   [nools   in   fiivour   of  such   affinities.     The 
npacious  birds  are  by  no  means  excluded  Jrom  this  region, 
altboagh  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  any  genuine  species 
of  vulture  has  yet  been  discovered.     The  largest  bird  of  prey 
we  jret  know  (^  i*  the  Wedge^led  Eagle  (Jtg.  B89.),  equal 
in  sue  to  the  Golden,  but  having  the  legs  feathered  to  the 
toes:  several  of  the  Hawks  are  altogether  peculiar;  among 
which  ia  one  entirely  white ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  get^raphic  range  of  the  Per^ine  Falcca  of  Europe 
(the  Greatfooted  Falcon  of  the  Americans),  actually  eitemlB 
to  New  Holland.     The  mild  temperature  of  the  cLmate  ren- 
ders the  services  of  Vultures  uunecesHuy ;  but  we  are  still 
Wrdtv-Tailcd  Ei(lt.  ^  Isam  what  agency  ia  substituted  fi>r  the  retnoval  of  carrion 

and  dead  animal  matter.    The  few  noctunial  birds  bi 
to  the  ftmiliea  of  Owla  and  Ocatanckers  difler  not  &<an  the  Eunqwan  types,  except,  ii 
the  large  Podargi,  or  Great-billed  Goalauckera. 

Among  the  perchmg  tribes,  the  beautiful  parrots,  cockatoos,  and  parrakeets,  deintuid  our 
first  attention,  as  being  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  brilliant  in  their  plumage.  The 
genuine  parrots,  with  a  perfectly  even  tail,  are  very  few :  indeed,  we  know  not  at  present 
of  more  than  one  species,  the  Ptillacut  FUldii  Sw.  The  Cockatoos,  which  first  e^>pe*r  in 
Southern  India,  extend  also  to  New  Holland.  Some  of  the  species  are  white ;  the  rest  are 
of  a  black  colour,  richly  variegated  on  the  tail  with  red,  as  exemplified  in  the  CrimacHi4ailed 
Cockatoo  (P.  Caoil:iO  (J^-  ^W.) :  they  are  of  a  large  size ;  but  a  species  lately  discovered 
is  no  bigger  than  a  small  parrakeet:  this  group  has  not  yet  been  traced  in  any  of  the  South 
Bea  islands.  The  Lories  are  alio  numerous,  but  belong  to  a  different  section  fiwn  those  of 
India :  green,  and  not  red,  ia  the  predominating  colour  of  their  plumage.  Besides  such  as 
are  only  to  be  tbund  in  New  Hollaixl  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  several  otben  of  a  very  onall 
ate  are  locally  distributed  in  the  lener  islands.  The  Ground  Parrakeets  and  those  with 
broad  tails  {Pttoporu*  111.,  PIofyeercH*  V.  it  H.)  likewise  characterise  these  talandb 


The  insectivorous  birds,  sliictly  speaking,  are  comparatively  few;  but  it  stiN^mains  to 
be  ascertained  whether  the  suctorial  tribe,  fiinnedby  the  Hcueysuckeia  (_MeUiphagiUiB  V.>, 
do  not  also  derive  nourishment  from  small  insects,  concealed  in  the  flowers,  whoee  juic«« 
they  suck  by  their  brush-like  ton^e.  This  supposition  appears  highly  probable,  since  we 
can  attest,  from  personal  observations,  that  auch  is  the  habit  of  nearly  aU  the  humming-birda 
of  America.    The  Scansorial  Creepers  are  of  only  two  species,  attd  do  birds  have  yet  bera 
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similar  or  anaiogom  to  the  genuine  woodpeckers.  The  Toucans  find  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  New  HoUand  Channel-bill  (^Scythrops  111.) ;  but  the  Cuckoos  and  Oriolps 
are  not  much  unlike  those  of  Africav  Asia,  and  Europe.  The  Pigeons  and  Doves  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  the  general  tint  of  their  plumage  is  a  rich  green, 
variegated  with  red,  purple,  or  yellow  about  the  head  and  breast ;  but  otliers  occur  of  a 
brown  colour,  relieved  by  spots  on  the  wings  of  the  richest  and  most  changeable  colours, 
equal  in  brilliancy  to  the  finest  gems.  The  Bronze- winged  Pigeon  (Jig.  891.)  is  a  well- 
known  example  of  this  group,  which  comprehends  several  other  species.  The  Chatterers 
of  America  seem  represented  by  the  Thick-heads  {Pachycepkala  Sw.) ;  the  Grakles  of  India 
and  Africa,  by  the  Siaitin-birds  (Ptilonorhynchus  Kuhl.) ;  and  there  is  one  species  of  Crow, 
which  lives  solitary :  lastly,  the  Flycatchers  and  Warblers  very  nearly  resemble  those  of 
Africa,  and  even  present  us  with  two  species  belonging  to  European  genera.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  sparrows,  the  parrakeets  being  the  universal  devastators  of  grain,  and 
the  pesta  cS  the  ftrmer.  Two  or  three  small  finches  of  Indian  genera  {Amadma^  Eairelda 
Sw.)  correspond  to  the  European  goldfinch.  * 

The  paucity  of  gallinaceous  birds  is  also  evident  The  ^eat  Emu  or  New  Holland  Cas- 
sowary, appears  to  have  the  same  economy  as  that  of  America.  To  this  order  we  refer  that 
singular  bird  the  Lyretail  (J\Ienura  mperba  L.)  already  noticed. 

The  Aquatic  tribes  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  groups  found  in  other  countries ;  but  the 
genus  Cereopns  (Jig,  892.)  occurs  only  in  New  Holland :  it  is  of  a  liffht  mv  colour,  as  big" 
as  a  gooee,  and  the  only  example  of  this  form.  The  Vaginalis,  or  Sheaubill,  seems  more 
peculiar  to  the  Pacific  islands.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  waders  and  swimmers  not  yet 
known  to  naturalists,  for  wildfowl  are  firequently  mentionod  by  travellers  as  by  no  means 
scarce.  Oceanic  birds,  particularly  Gulls,  Petrels,  and  Pelicans,  may  naturally  be  supposed 
to  abound  over  such  a  wide  extent  of  ocean. 

The  Entomology  of  New  Holland,  in  regard  to  species,  has  been  illustrated  by  Donovan, 
and  still  more  ably  by  Lewin,  who  studied  the  Lepidoptera  in  their  different  stages,  and 
engraved  the  subjects  on  the  spot  But  from  neither  of  these  works  can  any  genenl  views 
be  acquired  on  tlus  portion  of  Australasian  zoology ;  and,  unfortunately,  such  can  only  be 
taken  by  those  higher  naturalists,  who  direct  their  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  the  science. 
Judging^  from  the  collections  transmitted  to  England,  we  deem  the  number  and  variety  of 
insects,  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  New  Holland,  much  fewer  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected :  the  Coleopterous  tribes  have  a  more  insulated  character  than  th<we  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera ;  as  the  latter,  both  in  genera  and  in  species,  show  a  decided  approximation  to  those  of 
Africa  and  India,  without  having  exhibited,  as  yet,  a  single  American  specie&  The  insects 
of  die  smaller  Pacific  islands  may  be  considered  as  unknown,  it  being  impossible  to  under- 
stand their  true  forms  or  affinities  fix)m  systems  now  obsolete. 

The  Snakes  and  Reptiles  offer  no  subject  of  popular  interest,  although  some  of  the  New 
Holland  lizards  and  serpents  are  very  curious.    FMsh,  as  may  be  expected,  are  plentifiil. 

The  Shells  of  the  Southern  Ocean  are  peculiarly  attractive,  and  yield  only  to  those  of  the 
Indian  seas.  It  is  here  that  the  fiunily  of  Volutes  (  VolutitUc  Sw.),  so  highly  prized  by  col- 
lectors, is  chiefly  found.  An  attentive  investigation  of  this  charming  group  has  enabled  us 
to  detect,  in  the  distribution  of  the  dififerent  genera,  an  exemplification  of  those  laws  to  which 
nature  is  foond  to  have  adhered  in  every  portion  of  her  works  which  have  been  philosophi- 
cally scrutinised.  The  pre-eminent  type  of  this  family  is  the  genus  Voluta,  comprising  the 
melon-shells  of  collectors :  and  we  accordingly  find  it  has  an  almost  general  diapersioh  over 

the  temperate  parts  of  the  old  world.  Voluta  oUa  is  found  in  Spain ; 
V.  cymbium,  with  several  others,  in  Africa ;  V.  ethiopica;  tessel- 
lata,  &c.  in  India ;  while  V.  umbilicata,  and  probably  some  others, 
occur  in  New  Holland :  here,  however,  this  typical  group  ceases ; 
while  that  of  Cvmbiola  Sid.,  which  comprehends  the  Music  volutes, 
appears  in  its  full  typical  character.  The  C.  magnifica  Sw.,  the 
largest  of  the  genus,  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Australasian  seas,  and 
this  form  extends  throuffhout  the  South  Sea  islanda  The  third 
type,  composed  of  the  Harp  volutes  (HarmUa  Sw.),  and  the  fifth, 
(ScapheUa  Sw.),  under  which  is  included  the  lovely  Volutes, 
named  Junonia,  Zebra,  maculata  (Jig.  893.),  &c.,  exclusivelv  be- 
long to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Cones,  so  abundant  in  India,  have 
BeapMia  Zebra.    8.  maenteta.    not  been  discovered  in  these  seas ;  and  only  two  or  three  cowries, 

of  rare  species,  haveyet  been  sent  to  Europe.  The  marine  genus 
Stmthiolaria  is  also  restricted  to  this  ocean,  llie  elegant  genus  Phasianella,  or  Pheasant 
Snail,  is  another  group,  principally  confined  to  New  Holland,  where  these  beautiful  shells 
occur,  in  some  looditieiB,  in  great  profusion,  and  in  endless  variety  of  markings. 

The  Flnviatile  species  are  limited  to  %  few  plain-coloured  bivalves  and  Nerites;  while  the 
hnd  shells  are  still  more  rare.    The  conchology  of  the  South  Seas,  however,  offers  a  rich 
field  for  friture  discoveries. 
Vol.  hi.  10*  P 
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The  fdlowing  «re  the  cnlj  genen  and  aul^fviien  of  quadnipeda  belonging  to  this  part 

of  the  world : — 

The  peculiar  genen  of  birds,  with  the  tectiima  tn-  aah-geiMnt*),  an  all  comprised  in  the 
folio  wiogliat: — 


The  fbllDwing  genera  and  Bub-geoen  of  biids-occui  also  in  India  or  Afnca,  or  in  both : — 

Mum  r»  I     Ed4HlCW.  J     •CuiisolaSK  |     ttrtUKir  Urn. 

Cbun  aim.  (ttUtlJth  CW.  I     turrlii  **  I     FOTliplD  Mia. 

Nbw  Holumd. — The  loolopical  features  alreadj  sketched  of  the  AuHtralaaian  lan^  >pply 
with  particular  force  to  New  Holltod,  as  bein^  the  chief  metropolis  of  this  loological  pro- 
vince. It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary.  In  this  plice,  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
able aQiraals  yet  discovered  on  this  insulated  continent 

Of  the  Marsupial  or  Pouched  Quadrupeds,  the  Great  Kangaroo  {Hahnataru*  gigantau 
m.)  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Although  a  native  of  regions  so  distant,  it  is  now  beoxDe  a 
common  animal  in  the  menageries.  The  remarkable  shortness  of  the  anterior  feet  shows 
that  they  cannot  properly  be  used  for  walking ;  an  imbecLity  of  structure,  however,  amply 
compensated  by  toe  great  development  of  the  hinder  feet:  the  former  are  uved  when  ths 
animal  is  browsing,  but  when  it  wishes  to  proceed  with  the  least  activity,  and  especially  to 
run,  the  strength  of  its  hind  feet  and  enormous  tail  gives  it  the  power  to  take  surprising 
leaps,  and  thus  easily  to  escape  its  enemies.  The  Kangaroos  live  in  small  troo^  headed  by 
the  old  males.  No  leas  than  eight  species  of  this  genus  have  been  discovered  m  New  Hol- 
land ;  that  named  H.  elegans  is  the  only  one  with  a  variegated  lur,  the  back  being  marked 
with  transverse  stripes: 

The  Hair-tails  {Datyttna  111.)  are  a  peculiar  race  of  quadrupeds,  allied  both  id  habits  and 
appearance  to  the  polecat  and  marten :  they  may,  in  reference  to  their  food,  be  ranked  as 
beasts  of  prey,  since  they  sleep  during  the  day,  ajvl  cnly  steal  forth  in  the  night,  searching 
for  smaller  animals  and  the  bodies  of  dead  seals.  They  receive  their  name  fitxn  their  long 
budiy  tail,  not  unlike  that  (rf'a  fox.  The  Tapu-la&  (Outrurus  tufa)  (Jg.  694.)  is  an  elegant 
example  t^tbie  tribe. 
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The  Duckbills  (^Omilhorkynchui)  {fig.  805.)  long  excited  the  scepticisrh  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  naturalists;  who  beheld  in  these  creatures  the  perfect  bill  of  a  duck,  engrailed,  •« 
it  were,  <hi  the  body  of  a  mole-like  quadruped.  It  was  first  made  known  to  the  world  hj 
Dr,  Shaw,  who  clearly  demonstrated  it  was  no  fictitious  deception.  The  whole  animal  has 
some  resemblance,  in  miniature,  to  an  otter,  hut  is  only  thirteen  inches  long.  It  swims  well, 
and,  indeed,  seldom  quits  the  water,  since  the  extreme  shortnes  of  its  limbe' renders  it  only 
able  to  crawl  on  land.  These  animals,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  two  species  (distinguished 
only  by  colour),  are  prbcipally  found  near  Port  Jackson.  The  foot  of  the  male  is  armed  with 
a  spur,  through  which  passes  a  poisiHious  liquor,  rendering  the  animal  dangerous.  It  has 
lately  been  clearly  proved  that  these  duck-moles  not  only  lay  eggs,  but  suckle  their  young. 

The  most  common  Birds  belong  to  the  Meiliphagous  or  Honey.«ucking  family  <,VeUt- 
phagidte  Sw.),  all  of  which  have  the  ttatgue  termmated  by  a  brush-like  bundle  of  very 
slender  filaments,  with  which  they  either  suck  or  lick  the  nectar  of  Sowers ;  the  little 
scarlet  Honey-sucker,  however,  is  the  only  species  ornamented  by  any  gaiety  of  plumage. 
Many  of  the  Warblers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  uncommonly  beautifiil ;  one,  called  the  Superb 
(.Vo/urus  ttipwftus)  (Jig.  896.),  has  the  hack  of  the  head  and  the  throat  velvet  black,  divided 
by  bands  of  the  richest  blue :  it  is  constantly  in  motion,  carries  its  tail  nearly  erect,  and  aingi 
a  short  little  song  as  it  perches.     The  Emu  bird  is  still  smaller,  being  scarcely  bigger  than 
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troMB, 


it  magnificent  birds  are  undoubted); 
lagnificent  tints  ostoaieb  the  spectator. 


Tbe  iGng  OritJe  iSericviut  ehrytocffkalut  Sw.)  (Jig.  697.)  ia  of  two  colours  onlj,  golden 
fellow,  and  the  deepest  black,  tbe  feathers  of  tbe  head  resembling  tbe  softest  velvet;  i 
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□D,  the  tMoat  has  a  black  collar,  a 
white  ipots  on  a  black  ^rouod. 

Tbe  Crested  Broaze-winged  Pigefm  (_Jlg.  SW.)  ia,  perhaps,  the  rarest  bird  of  New  Wcl' 
onn  land :  only  one  specimen  is  known  in 

Enrope,  now  preserved  in  the  museum  900 

of  the  Lionsan  Society. 

Many  of  the  sheila  are  beautifiU,  and 
bear  a  high  price  among  collectors.   Tbe   i 
Snow-spot  volille,  (CymbioUi  irivoia  Sw.) 
(fig.  900.),  sells  tbi  three  or  four  pounds; 
the  Cymbiolft  magnifica  Sto.,  tbe  larrest 


of  the  genus,  when  dorhly  coloured,  is  ' 

h.    The  Lineated  Volute  {Seaphelia  «i 
a  some  localities,  while  the  Pbssianelli 


worth  nearly  a 
lata  Sw.)  is  coi 
Beauty  snails,  are  particularly  elegajiL 

The  only  native  domestic  animu  is  the  Dingo,  or  New  Holland 
■     _  Dog  (^fig.  901.) :  it  seams  to  partake  of  tbe  singriiM  contradictory 

""■"  '"*''  "■*»-  nature  of  Australian  animals,  by  never  (as  it  is  asserted)  being 

known  to  bark.  It  i*  active,  fierce,  and  voracious,  runs  with  the  tail  carried  horiiontally, 
the  bend  elevat«d,  and  the  ears  erect.  One  that  was  brought  alive  to  England  leaped  on 
-the  back  of  an  ass,  and  would  have  destroyed  it.  All  tbe  £meetic  breeds  of  cattle,  sheept 
and  horsee  have  been  long  introduced,  and  have  npidly  multiplied. 


Van  Dumen't  Land. — The  Zoology  bears  a  general  reeembiance  to  that  of  New  Hol- 
land, yet  presents  ns  with  a  few  animals  peouliai  to  this  southern  latitude.  The  chief  quad- 
rupeds of  this  description  are  the  Dog-nwed  Opowum,  tbe  Uiaine  Ihsyurus,  the  Brush- 
tailed  Dasjanis,  and  the  Dwarf  Daaynraa.  There  are  also  two  species  of  Balentia  or  Pba 
langw. 
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The  Doff^beed  Oponum  {Th^^aeimu  eynoeejdudut  Tern.)  (Jg.  903.)  suggests  the  idea 

of  a  unioii  of  the  doe  and  the  panther ;  the  fur  is  short 
and  soft,  yellowish  brown,  the  sides  of  the  body  being 
marked  by  broad  transverse  stripes,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, extend  to  the  belly ;  the  tail  is  compressed,  which 
suggests  the  supposition  that  it  is  used  in  swimming,  par- 
ticularly as  this  animal  inhabits  the  rocks  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  is  known  to  feed  upon  fish. 

Many  of  the  ground  parrots  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  do 
not  occur  in  New  Holland.  The  Black-spotted  (Pesopo- 
rtu/ormostu  111.)  (Jig.  903.)  is  the  most  singular,  since  it 
is  never  seen  to  perch  upon  a  tree.  The  Blue-fiponted 
Parrakeet  {Nwnodes  venustug)  (Sw.  Zool.  Mutt.  2.)  is 

also  a  rare  and  elegant  species ;  while  the  Bronze-winged  Pigeons  of  two  sorts,  are  very 

•common  in  the  open  country. 

The  following  glossary  of  the  animals  best  known  to  the  settlers  of  New  Holland  has 

been  given  by  Judge  Field,  in  his  valuable  Qeographieal  Memoirs  on  New  SotUh  Wales, 

London^  1825.    It  will  answer  the  douUe  purpose  of  informing  both  the  scientific  and  the 

gemenX  veader  :— 


CnHBidPaint. 


{ifHitea.    IB. 


ToiwIlUBfWDa    HuiiAtH 
Bnab  ^MagMim.    flUmitargi  pcndUatwi 
llri^f  Opninim.    ^tiorw  ■  ? 

Water  or  Buck  Mola.    OnritboryaclM* 

•        Birdk 
JaUra.    Mjicterh  kHinlta. 
£iiMi,  or  CM»ir«iT.    Un  Nom  Hollaadia. 
Eaw  BM,  cr  CaiASf. 

na  Am. 
NaHnOn^aba. 
SUckSiraOi   CnnMiintii. 


PlMMUK,arBM  of  ftndlM. 

pcfte. 
8w»Bp' 


} 

S|Nir>iriBg«l  I1qv«k    Cbwidrtai  •^-—  ? 
Ibgat  B.rd,  or  Kim^  Qrioi*.   SMicHloi  elyy 

■eeptaaloi  Staamf. 
RUiaKnL    PtUorli  puvdlirai  SvMte. 
Buldwr  Bird.    Vun  dcitraelar  Dmt. 
White  Hawk.    icSpiter  Mo«b  Polbadia 

Tun. 
SitiB  Bird.    raSoortTDChai  MulmTii. 
SuftKb  WaiMar.    Miiarui  niwriiai  FkO. 


aw. 


_    ^  ^  Ptedot„ 

OtMB  nguo.    MloDomi  aucBi 

WooKB-woQgL    CohunW  ^kAt. 

Otmb  Dove.    PtilDDapw  pttponlai  8ta. 
Klof  Punt    netyeneui  mpalvit  A  ^  F. 
Blue  Moaatain  numt 

dm  H.  t  f^' 
Roae  BUI,  «■  Nc 

eximhn  B.^^. 
Meequarie  Mead  Itent. 

CHB  jsr.  t  K 

Witj  Bunt,    nelyeercoi  Pm—bM  A  ^  F1 
GnuadFunt  ^  "" 


Sbot.  m. — Historical  Qeography^ 

The  name  of  Australasia,  in  the  early  reccNtlB  of  navigation  and  geography,  bears  a  vague 
and  almost  fabulous  sense.  It  was  imagined  that  the  great  mass  of  solid  land  known  to 
exist  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator,  must  be  balanced  by  a  nearly  equal  extent  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  To  discover  this  mighty  Terra  Australia  Incognita  was  the  great 
object  of  ambition  to  navigators  through  the  Pacific ;  and  hope  painted  it  equally  fiU^,  as 
the  New  World  in  the  West  had  been  round,  with  the  objects  which  could  gratify  the  desire 
of  wealth  and  luxury.  Indeed,  it  is  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
one  of  the  greatest  names  in  geomphy,  pronounced  the  existence  and  wealth  of  this  south- 
ern continent  to  be  a  point  not  admitting  of  the  smallest  doubt  The  second  voyage  of  Cook, 
however,  set  this  question  at  rest ;  fiir,  though  it  has  recently  been  proved  that  antarctic 
lands  of  some  extent  had  escaped  his  notice,  yet  his  route  went  across  all  the  tracks  in 
which  such  a  great  and  fertile  continent  as  modem  fiuocy  had  suf^^osed,  could  possibly  have 
existed.  From  this  period,  the  titles  of  Australasia  and  Terra  Austral b  settled  down  upon 
New  Holland  and  the  other  great  islands  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  Portuguese  ^xtX^  and  afterwards  the  Dutch,  were  too  active  navieators  to  allow  a 
tract  of  coast  so  closely  contiguous  to  the  rich  and  early  settlements  of  Java  and  the  Mo- 
luccas long  to  escape  their  research.  In  the  King's  library  in  the  British  Museum  there  is 
a  chart  bf  a  French  hand,  dated  1542,  in  which  is  delineated  to  the  south  of  Borneo  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelagoes,  a  very  large  island,  called  '*  Great  Java ;"  on  the  east  side  of  which, 
immediately  beyond  the  lat  of  90°,  appears  **  Coste  des  Herhoigesy^  a  singular  coincidence 
with  Botany  Bay.  This  can  scarcely  be  more  than  casual ;  but  that  the  delineation  in  that 
chart  of  the  north-we^m  coast  was  founded  on  some  actual  survejrs.cui  scarcely,  we  think, 
be  doubted.  No  memorial,  however,  of  the  early  voyages,  in  the  course  of  which  these 
lands  were  laid  down,  can  now  be  discovered. 

It  was  by  Spanish  navigators  that  the  first  distinctly  recorded  expedition  was  made,  fitxn 
an  opposite  quarter,  and  to  an  opposite  extremity  of  the  great  Australasian  group.  In  1567, 
Dcm  Alvaro  de  Mendana  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  with  a  squadron  from  Callaa 
After  measuring  the  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  he  fell  in,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  New 
Guinea,  with  a  group  of  thirty-three  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Solomon.  It 
would  be  a  singular  instance  dS  the  chimeras  which  obtained  credit  in  that  age,  if  Mendana 
really  hoped,  as  it  is  said  he  did,  by  giving  this  name  to  the  islands,  to  persuade  the  world 
that  they  were  the  Ophir,  whence  Solomon  drew  the  treasures  with  wluch  he  adorned  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  nothing  in  the  descriptimi  of  them  to  justify  so  wild  an 
hvpothesis.  The  natives  ef  one  of  the  largest  (Santa  Ysabel)  were  of  a  very  dark  com- 
plexioa^  with  curly  hair,  wearing  scarcely  any  clothes,  feeding  on  cocoa-nuts  and  roots,  and, 
it  is  supposed,  on  human  flesh.  Such  repasts  seem  too  well  indicated  by  the  horrid  (H^esent 
made  by  the  chief  to  Mendana,  of  '^  a  quarter  of  a  boy  with  the  hand  and  arm.**  At  San 
Crlstoval,  the  natives  mustered  in  a  large  body,  armed  with  speara,  clubs,  and  arrow%  to 
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give  battle  to  the  Spaniards ;  bat  a  short  discharge  of  musketry  was  sufficient  to  disperse 
theoL  Mendana  was  sent  on  a  second  expedition  to  examine  these  islands  more  careAilly ; 
but  each  was  then  the  imperfection  of  maritime  observation,  that  he  sailed  for  a  considerable 
time  about  that  quarter,  without  bein^  able  again  to  light  on  them ;  so  that  it  was  taunt- 
ingly observed,  that "  what  Mendana  discovered  in  his  first  voyage,  he  lost  in  his  second." 
He  landed,  however,  at  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  not  very  remote  from  them,  though  it  appears 
UDore  properly  to  form  part  of  the  New  Hebrides.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  though 
these  islands  have  been  touched  at  by  Bougainville,  by  Shortland  (who  gave  them  the  name 
of  New  Georgia),  and  by  other  navigators,  they  have  never  been  surveyed  with  care,  nor 
has  any  important  addition  been  made  to  our  knowledge  respecting  them  since  the  time  of 
Mendana. 

In  the  footsteps  of  Mendana  followed  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiroe,  whose  name  is  great 
in  the  history  of  early  naval  discovery.  On  the  21st  of  December,  1605,  he  set  out  with  a 
squadron  from  Lima  in  search  of  the  great  Austral  continent.  Quiroe  held  a  course  consi- 
derably to  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  for  a  long  time  discovered  only  small  detached  isl- 
ands. At  length,  in  April,  1606,  he  came  to  the  islands  called  the  New  Hebrides,  one  of 
which  is  of  such  extent  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  continent  Here  he  found  a  bay  larffe 
enough  to  hold  a  thousand  ships.  With  that  familiar  use  of  sacred  names  in  which  the 
superstitious  devotion  of  the  Spaniards  delighted,  they  called  the  country  Australia  del 
E^iirittt  Santo,  two  fine  rivers  the  Jordan  and  the  Salvador,  and  the  Port  Vera  Cruz.  The 
banks  of  these  streams  were  delightfiil,  being  clad  with  a  charming  verdure,  and  every- 
where enamelled  with  flowera  The  bay  was  so  well  sheltered,  tluit  in  all  winds  it  con- 
tinued smooth  and  calm.  The  land  was  covered  with  trees  quite  up  to  the  mountains,  which, 
like  the  plains,  were  always  green,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys,  watered  by 
fine  riversL  In  a  word,  there  was  no  country  in  America,  and  very  few  m  Europe,  equal  to 
this.  The  Spaniards  made  some  attempts  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants ;  but  their  conduct^ 
being  imbued  with  that  tyrannical  spirit  which  has  always  distinguished  the  transmarine 
proceedings  of  European  nations  soon  excited  a  violent  hostility,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
make  off  without  holding  any  other  communication  than  that  of  a  few  smart  skirmishes. 
They  departed,  therefore,  with  the  empty  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  Philip  ni.,  and  founding  a  city,  which  they  called  the  New  Jerusalem.  Luis  Vaes  de 
Torres,  at  the  same  time,  second  in  command  to  Quiros,  pushed  his  discovery  to  the  strait 
which  separates  New  Holland  from  New  Guinea,  and  saw  both  those  large  continents,  but 
without  well  knowing  what  they  were.  Torres's  Strait  even  dropped  into  oblivion,  and  was 
not  rediscovered  till  1770.  Quiros  published  a  splendid  and  highly-coloured  description  of 
the  territory  thus  discovered  by  him,  and  addressed  to  the  Spanish  court  no  fewer  than  fifty 
BEtemorials,  urging  them  to  send  out  a  colony :  but  that  cabinet  made  no  further  exertions. 

The  Dutch  now  took  up  the  undertaking  from  the  opposite  quarter  of  Java  and  the  Mo- 
luccas. The  latter  islands  almost  touched  those  of  New  Guinea ;  and  it  was  natural  that 
expeditions  should  be  sent  finom  them  to  explore  the  coast  of  tluit  very  great  island.  In 
1606,  the  yacht  Duyfhen,  employed  on  this  mission,  and  taking  on  her  return  a  southerly 
course,  touched  at  that  part  of  New  Holland  which  is  now  called  Cape  York,  but  without 
knowing  what  she  had  discovered.  This  happened  a  few  months  before  Torres  saw  the 
very  same  part  of  New  Holland  in  the  discovery  of  his  strait ;  so  that  the  commander  of  the 
Duyfhen  was  the  first  European  that  viewed  any  portion  of  that  continent  In  the  course 
of  thirty  years,  fresh  expeditions,  intending  and  believing  themselves  to  be  discovering  New 
Guinea,  sailed,  in  fiict,  along  a  great  part  of  the  opposite,  and  even  to  the  western  coast  of 
New  Holland.  In  Tasman*s  instructions  it  is  already  characterised  by  the  name  of  the 
**  Great  unknown  South  land,"  and  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  years  1616  to  1622,  a  range  of  its 
western  coast  from  35°  to  22°  S.  lat,  was  discovered  by  the  ship  Endragt,  under  the  com« 
mand  of  Dirk  Hartog.  The  name  of  that  commander  was,  in  fiict,  given  to  an  island  and 
large  bay,  called  afterwards  Shark's  Bay  by  Dampier ;  and  both  by  hun  in  1097,  and  afler- 
wards  in  1801,  by  Baud  in,  a  tm  plate  was  found  here,  bearing  the  name  of  the  ship  Endrafft 
In  1627,  a  vessel  called  the  Goede  Zeepaard,  pushed  its  career  fiother,  and  turning  Uke 
south-western  point  of  Cape  Leeuwin,  explored  a  considerable  extent  of  Uie  southern  coast, 
to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Nuyt's  Land.  Abel  Janez  Tasman,  however,  took  a  wider 
range,  which  rendered  him  foremost  in  the  career  of  Australasian  discovery.  On  the  14th 
of  August,  1642,  he  sailed  fhxn  Batavia  with  two  ships,  the  Heemskwk  and  the  Zeehaan. 
He  appeare  first  to  have  sailed  southward  through  a  wide  range  of  open  sea,  till  he  passed 
the  latitude  of  40°.  He  then  steered  east,  still  in  the  same  uititude,  which  kept  him  at  a 
distance  fitnu  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  but  brought  him  upon  that  of  the  southern  append- 
Bg^e  to  it,  BOW  80  well  known  by  the  name,  which  Tasman  gave  to  it,  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
hi  hoDonr  of  the  then  governor-general  of  Batavia.  Tasman,  on  this  coast,  saw  neither  man 
nor  beast;  yet  he  observed  smoke  in  several  quarters,  and  fimcied  he  heard  in  one  place  a 
sound  of  people,  and  in  another  a  noise  like  that  of  a  trumpet ;  also  footsteps  resembling 
those  of  a  tiger  or  some  other  wiki  beast  He  observed  too  very  lofty  trees,  with  steps  cut 
in  them  with  a  flint,  five  foot  distant  firom  each  other,  which  gaye  the  idea  of  a  gigantic 
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race,  by  whom  such  steps  could  be  commodiously  used.  Tasman  now  continued  his  course 
eastward,  till  he  came  to  the  coast  which  he  called  New  Zealand.  He  soon  saw  enougfh  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  long  in  displaying  that  ferocity,  of  which  they  have  since 
given  BO  many  proofs.  Having  surprised  a  boat,  they  killed  three  of  his  men,  and  obliged 
four  others  to  swim  for  their  lives.  Tasman  does  not  seem  to  suspect  the  dreadful  ulterior 
fate  which  probably  awaited  the  victims.  He  gave,  however,  to  this  inlet,  the  name  of  the 
Bay  of  Murderers ;  and  with  some  difficulty  cleared  the  inhospitable  coast  to  which  it  be- 
longed. His  course  then  led  him  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  whence,  after  beating  a  consider- 
able time  through  little  known  and  dangerous  seas,  he  reached  Batavia  by  the  northern  coast 
of  New  Guinea.  Although  the  Dutch  thus  showed  considerable  interest  in  the  exploration 
of  these  extensive  coasts,  there  is  no  record  of  any  intention  or  attempt  to  form  a  settlement 
upon  them.  According  to  one  of  their  navigators,  there  were  everywhere  found /'shallow 
water  and  barren  coasts,  islands  altogether  thinly  peopled  by  divere  cruel,  poor,  and  brutal 
nations.*' 

English  navigators  were  now  found  taking  the  lead.  Dampier,  fint  in  the  character  of 
a  buccaneer,  and  afterwards  in  a  regular  and  official  career  of  discovery,  observed  with  char- 
acteristic accuracy  the  north-western  coast  of  New  Holland.  But  it  was  Cook,  whose 
career  enabled  him  to  put  together  into  one  regular  and  consistent  system  the  scattered 
notices  of  former  navigators.  He  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Holland,  which  till  then  had  scarcelv  been  at  all  visited,  and  ascertained  the  almost  forgotten 
foct  of  the  complete  separation  of  that  continent  from  New  Guinea.  He  examined,  also, 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  though  not  with  minute  attention,  and  without  being  aware  of  the 
strait  which  separates  it  from  New  Holland,  and  gives  to  it  an  insular  character.  Cook,  also, 
circumnavigated  New  Zealand,  traced  its  separation,  by  the  strait  which  bean  his  name, 
into  two  great  islands,  and  ascertained,  by  some  agreeable  and  some  bitter  experience,  the 
striking  contrasts  in  the  character  of  that  remarkable  people. 

The  British  government,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  Cook,  and  the  complete 
knowledge  now  obtained  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  suggested  plans,  which  gave  a  new 
character  and  interest  to  the  Australian  world.  Although  Uie  territory  was  extensive  and 
the  soil  fertile,  it  yielded  none  of  those  rare  and  brilliant  products,  either  vegetable  or  mineral, 
which  had  hitherto  tempted  to  the  formation  of  colonies.  But  another  motive,  suggested  by 
the  philanthropic  temper  of  the  age,  proved  sufficient  to  impel  to  such  an  undertaking.  The 
vast  growth  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  Great  Britain  was  accompanied,  unhappily,  with 
increased  temptations  to  crime.  The  many  unfortunate  persons,  thus  made  amenable  to  the 
laws  for  offences  not  of  the  deepest  dye,  when  continued  in  prisons,  sufiered  in  health  and 
morals,  and  came  out  commonly  more  corrupted  than  they  entered.  The  transporting  them 
to  the  opposite  extremitv  of  the  globe  was  a  punishment  less  cruel  and  debasing,  and  offered 
a  much  better  chance  of  amend^  habits.  It  afforded,  also,  the  distant  prospect  of  covering 
these  almost  boundless  deserts  with  the  arts,  industry,  and  civilization  of  Europe.  Such 
were  the  motives  which  induced  government,  in  1788,  to  establish  the  colony  of  Botany  Bay. 
The  settlement  has  ever  since  gone  on  increasing,  and,  notwithstanding  some  drawbaclu, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  has,  in  a  very  tolerable  manner, 
answered  its  purposes.  The  original  source  of  supply  has,  no  doubt,  been  powerfully  rem- 
forced  and  purified  by  that  spirit  of  emigration  which  has  recently  become  so  strong,  and 
which  promises  to  realise,  earlier  and  tetter  than  was  ever  expected,  the  hope  of  filling 
these  vast  regions  with  a  civilized  population.  The  progress  of  settlement,  however,  con- 
tinually narrowed  the  space  in  which  room  could  be  provided  for  the  numerous  voluntary 
and  involuntary  emigrants.  It  became  the  first  object  of  the  settlere  to  discover  such  a  space 
in  the  interior,  across  the  hitherto  impassable  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  This  was  done 
in  1813,  by  Messrs.  Blaxland,  Wentworth,  and  Lawson.  Governor  Macquarie  afterwards 
despatched  Mr.  Evans,  the  deputy  land-surveyor,  by  all  possible  means  to  find  out  or  make 
a  path  down  these  mountains,  to  the  fine  country  which  these  gentlemen  had  first  seen  beyond 
them.  For  twenty-six  miles  Mr.  Evans  passed  over  a  succession  of  steep,  rugged  mountains, 
which  seemed  repeatedly,  at  first  sight,  to  deny  all  passage.  At  length  he  reached  the  highest 
point,  a  lofty  table  plain,  afterwards  called  the  King's  "Able-Land,  whence  stretched  a  pros- 
pect of  prodigious  extent  On  the  opposite  side  appeared  a  very  abrupt  descent  into  a  deep 
and  romantic  glen,  beyond  which  rose  another  lofty  chain  of  hDls.  After  making  his  way 
for  seventeen  miles  along  the  ridge,  he  came  to  a  most  tremendous  precipice,  above  600  feet 
high,  called  Mount  Yorl^  down  which,  with  great  labour,  a  road  Was  afterwards  constructed, 
called  Cox's  Pass.  His  toils  were  now  rewarded.  He  came  to  fine  pastoral  plains,  well 
watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Campbell  and  Fish,  uniting  into  the  Macquarie.  As  soon  as  this 
intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  Sydney,  and  the  route  reported  practicable,  in  1815, 
Governor  Macquarie  in  person  crossed  the  mountains,  and  examined  this  new  accession  to 
the  colony.  He  founded  a  township  there,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bathunt  f  and 
this  rich  and  improvable  district  is  now  occupied  by  a  thriving  population. 

Another  expedition,  under  Mr.  Oxley,  the  surveyor-general,  was,  in  1817,  undertaken  to 
discover  the  course  of  the  watera  which  flowed  westward  firom  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  to 
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explore  the  re^rions  through  which  they  rolled.  Mr.  Ojdey  first  followed  the  course  of  the 
river  LacUan,  which  was  found  proceeding  directly  westward ;  but  nothing  appeared  along 
its  banks  which  could  afibrd  the  promise  of  a  flourishing  settlement.  The  hills  were  rugged 
.^nd  steep,  the  plains  either  sandy,  or  marshy  and  inundated,  and  the  river  finally  dwindled 
into  a  narrow  channel  running  through  a  morass.  As  Mr.  Oxley  was  returning  by  another 
route,  he  came  upon  the  Macquarie,  a  broad  and  considerable  stream,  flowing  in  a  north-west 
direction.  He  returned  at  this  time  to  Bathurst,  but  next  year  set  out  on  a  fresh  expedition, 
to  find,  if  possible,  the  termination  of  this  important  river.  He  traced  it  to  the  north-west 
throa^  a  series  of  rich  flats  and  extensive  level  plains,  till,  unfortunately,  it  too  began  to 
^iread  into  marshes ;  and,  at  length,  appeared  to  terminate  in  a  vast  watery  plain  covered 
with  reeds,  through  which  it  flowed  with  a  channel  only  five  feet  deep.  He  now  determined 
to  return,  not  by  re-ascending  the  river  by  the  same  track,  but  by  striking  to  the  east,  across 
a  mountain  range,  which  led  more  directly  to  the  sea.  On  this  track  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries were  made.  The  party  passed  over  high  mountain  ridges,  whence  they  descried 
to  the  southward  several  vast  plains  covered  with  the  richest  herbage.  They  observed  a 
saocessioD  of  rivers  flowing  to  the  northward,  and,  at  length,  came  to  a  considerable  one, 
directing  its  course  to  the  eastern  coast  To  this  they  gave  the  name  of  Hastings ;  and  a 
good  harbour,  found  at  its  mouth,  has,  under  the  name  of  Port  Macquarie,  become  the  seat 
of  a  settlement,  which  promises  to  flourish.  On  the  whole,  this  expedition,  notwithstanding 
the  disappointments  which  attended  it,  enlai^ed  greatly  the  known  extent  of  lands  in  the 
interior  fit  for  cultivation  and  settlement  It  is  only  to  be  wondered  that,  with  officers  so 
enterprising,  the  career  of  discoveiy  should  have  been  suspended  by  government  after  pene- 
trating only  to  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  continent,  and  that  no  further  efforts 
should  have  since  been  made,  except  by  private  individuals,  to  enquire  into  the  secrets  of 
the  great  Austral  wilderness,  until  the  year  1827.  A  well-appointed  expedition  was  then 
placed  by  the  colonial  government  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  King's 
botanist,  who  had  already  traced  a  route  from  Bathurst  to  Liverpool  Plains,  a  fine  country 
discovered  by  Mr.  Oxley  in  his  second  expedition,  and  who  now  effected  a  journey  from 
Hunter's  River  to  the  River  Brisbane,  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  of  which  a  penal  settlement 
had  already  been  established  for  several  years ;  and  near  to  which,  with  a  pass  to  them 
thioogh  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  4000  feet  high,  he  discovered  some  very  spacious 
pastoral  downs,  re^y  for  the  colonist,  whenever  the  government  should  be  pleased  to  con- 
vert the  penal  settlement  into  a  free  one,  as  they  had  successively  done  Hunter's  River  and 
Port  Macquarie. 

In  the  year  1828,  an  expedition  was  despatched,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Sturt,  an 
officer  of  His  Majesty's  99th  regiment,  to  Mount  Harris,  a  detached  hill  upon  the  Macquarie 
River,  where  Mr.  Oxley  had  left  his  boats  upon  proceeding  easterly  towards  the  coast  Upon 
reaching  that  remarkable  eminence,  en  the  20th  of  December,  Captain  Sturt  ascended  the 
summit  to  survey  the  country  below.  But  how  much  had  evaporation  in  three  years  changed 
the  face  of  those  regions !  The  plains  which  Mr.  Oxley  had  left  entirely  under  water  in 
1818,  now  presented  an  expanse  of  dried-up  surface,  which  to  all  appearance  extended 
northerly,  without  the  slightest  semblance  of  rising  ground,  to  a  distant  "  clear  unbroken 
horizon."  Encouraged  by  these  appearances,  the  expedition  traced  the  Macquarie  through 
its  last  stage  to  the  woodlands  below  Mount  Harris,  where  its  channel  ceased  '*  to  exist  in 
any  shape  as  a  river."  In  exploring  the  country  beyond  this  point,  the  party  traversed  the 
bed  of  that  extensive  morass,  into  which  the  late  surveyor-general  had,  ten  years  previously, 
descended  in  his  boat :  this  they  now  found  "  a  large  and  blasted  plain,  on  which  the  sun's 
rays  fell  with  intense  heat ;"  the  ground  itself,  parched  to  an  extreme,  exhibiting  in  many 
places  deep  and  dangerous  clefis,  which  clearly  demonstrated  the  long  existence  of  those 
droughts,  to  which  every  known  part  of  New  Sooth  Wales  was  at  that  period  exposed.  On 
these  inhospitable  levels,  Captain  Sturt  passed  a  week ;  and  in  that  period  he  skirted  three 
distinct  patches  of  marsh,  in  which  were  found  broken  channels  of  the  river,  forming  so 
many  stagnant  lagoons  or  canals,  surrounded  by  reeds.  In  whatever  direction  they  advanced 
to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  &te  of  the  Macquarie,  whether  on  the  plains  or  wooded 
grounds,  reeds  of  gigantic  stature  (the  clearest  indication  of  what  such  a  country  is  in  a 
regularly  wet  seasoiO  encompassed  them,  and  greatly  obstructed  their  progress.  Captain 
Start  now  directed  his  expedition  to  the  north-west,  with  a  view  to  farther  discoveries,  aware, 
as  he  was,  from  the  observatbns  he  had  previously  made  during  his  own  short  excursion,  that 
a  clear  open  country  was  before  him  in  that  direction.  In  continuing  their  journey  westerly 
over  this  level  country,  its  total  want  of  water,  excepting  in  creeks  where  the  supply  was 
both  bad  and  uncertain,  became  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  to  the  party ;  who  ulti- 
mately were  obliged  to  follow  one  of  the  water-courses,  which,  being  traced  to  the  north-west, 
brought  them  (on  the  2d  of  February)  to  the  left  bank  of  a  large  river,  the  appearance  of 
which  **  raised  their  most  sanguine  expectations."  To  the  utter  disappointment  of  the  tra- 
vellers, however,  its  waters  were  found  perfectly  salt ;  and  this  circumstance  was  the  more 
severelv  felt,  as  tbe  horses  of  the  expedition  had  travelled  long  in  an  excessively  heated 
atmosphere,  and  had  been  without  water  a  considerable  time.    Ailer  making  some  arrange- 
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ment  in  &voar  of  his  ezhansted  mimftln,  Captain  Start  proccoded  to  explore  this  river,  to 
which  he  gmve  the  name  of  Darling.  They  followed  it  in  the  direction  of  its  oooTBe  (wutb- 
westerly),  about  f(xty  miles,  and  tbrou^rhout  found  its  waters  not  only  not  drinkame,  but 
rather  becoming,  as  they  advanced,  more  considerably  impre|piated  with  salt  In  one  part 
thev  observed  **  brine-springs,"  and  the  banks  thioughoat  were  incrusted  with  **  salt,'*  «r, 
prwably,  with  aluminous  particles.  The  Iveadth  of  the  river  was  estimated  at  sixty  yards, 
and  its  banks  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high.  At  lenijfth  the  want  of  **  drinkable  water"  along 
its  bank,  and  the  appearance  of  a  loose  red  sandy  soil,  at  the  point  to  which  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  the  travellers  had  induced  them  to  trace  the  river,  at  once  destroying  all 
nope  of  meeting  with  the  most  scanty  supply  in  the  back  country,  obliged  them  to  give  up 
its  further  examination.  The  extreme  point  to  which  the  Darling  was  traced,  aikl  from 
which  it  continued  its  course  throu^  a  level  country  to  the  south-west,  Captain  Sturt  marka 
on  his  map,  in  lat  90^  16'  S.  and  long.  144^'  50'  E. 

The  Darling  may  be  justly  considered  the  Isfgest  river  which  has  been  discovered  in  New 
South  Wales,  since  it  is  formed  by  a  junction  m  all  the  streams  which  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Oxley,  in  1818  (and  these  were  five  in  number,  each  of  considerable  magnitude),  ae 
well  as  oif  those  met  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  his  journey  of  1827;  and  thus  it  constitutes 
the  great  drain  of  a  tract  of  mountainous  country  lying  between  the  parallels  of  27^  and 
83i^.  But  what  ultimately  becomes  of  this  river,  beyond  the  spot  wnere  Captain  Siurt 
and  his  comrade  left  it  flowing  through  a  desert  country  to  the  south-west,  remains  wholly 
unknown. 

To  the  same  inde&tigable  officer  was  intrusted,  at  the  close  of  1829,  the  directian  of  a 
second  expedition,  destined  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Morrumbidgee,  another  western  stream, 
rising  in  a  range  of  mountains  situated  to  the  southward  of  the  parallel  of  35^,  and  under 
the  meridian  of  149^,  at  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  inland  from  the  eastern  coast 
line,  and  within  what  is  now  denominated  the  county  of  Murray.  Of  the  character  of 
this  river  it  may  be  here  briefly  remarked,  that  its  bed  forms  a  succession  of  planes,  cf 
which  some  are  of  great  inclination ;  along  these  its  waters  flow  with  considerable  velocity 
in  nearly  a  west  direction.  After  receiving  the  Yass  River  and  some  other  minor  streams, 
all  which  fall  into  it  at  an  early  stage  of  its  progress,  namely,  in  long.  148A°,  the  Mor- 
rumbidgee pursues  a  long  and  tortuous  course  for  upwards  of  90D  statute  miles,  without 
deriving  the  slightest  increase  from  the  country  it  waters :  and  thus  in  this  respect  it  resem- 
bles the  Lachlan,  which  maintains  a  parallel  course  through  the  low  interior  to  the  ncMlh- 
ward.  Thus  far  the  river  had  been  followed  down  some  years  aco,  by  stock-keepers  in  pursuit 
of  strayed  cattle,  who  also  ascertained,  in  their  long  rides  afong  its  banks,  the  extent  to 
which  the  country  westerly,  from  its  elevation  above  inundation,  might  be  safely  occupied 
by  grazing  stations.  The  direction  which  this  river  was  also,  at  that  period,  known  to  take 
towards  the  marshes  of  the  Lachlan,  led  to  the  conclusioD,  that  both  streams  were  united  in 
those  morasses ;  and  on  so  low  a  level  (as  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Oxley  in  1817)  as  to 
&vour  the  opinion  that  their  confluent  watere  were  rather  dissipated  over  an  extensively 
flat  surface,  than  carried  on  in  one  body  to  the  ocean,  distant  at  least  900  miles.  And  this 
opinion,  gratuitous  as  it  was,  would  nevertheless  have  proved  to  have  been  correct,  had  the 
Morrumbidgee  not  pursued  its  course  so  &r  to  the  westward  as  to  reach  the  channel  of 
a  much  larger  river ;  since,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  it  has  neither  magnitude  nor  velocity 
sufficient  to  foroe  its  way  2i90  miles  to  the  seadDoast ;  but  which  the  principal  stream,  by  its 
volume  and  strength,  has  the  power  to  eflfect 

The  second  expedition  conducted  by  Captain  Sturt  proceeded  firam  Sydney  to  explore  the 
Morrumbidgee,  in  December,  1820.  Tracing  it  down  on  its  right  bank,  until  he  had  passed 
every  rapid  or  fell  that  might  impede  its  navigation,  he  established  a  dep6t,  launched  a 
boat,  which  he  had  convey^  over-land  from  Sydney,  and  having,  by  dint  of  great  exertion, 
built  another  on  the  spot,  he  lost  no  time  in  commencing  his  examination  of  uie  river  to  the 
westwaxd.  On  the  7th  of  January,  the  expedition  moved  forward  down  the  river,  and  on 
the  fourth  day,  when  they  had  passed  extensive  alluvial  flats,  on  which  were  paXches  of 
reeds,  the  navigaticm  became  much  interrupted  by  **&llen  timber,"  and  as  the  current 
was  frequently  very  rapid,  particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  river  where  its  channel  had 
become  contracted,  the  boats  were  frequently  in  great  danger  from  sunken  trees.  After 
advancing  on  their  voyage  about  ninety  miles  to  the  westward,  through  a  country  of  level, 
monotonous  aspect,  the  party  were  relieved  from  the  state  of  anxiety,  which  a  week's  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  navigation  had  caused,  by  their  arrival  (to  use  Captain  Stort's  words) 
at  **  the  termination  of  the  Morrumbidgee ;"  fbr  its  channel,  much  narrowed  and  partially 
choked  by  drift-wood,  delivered  its  waters  '*  into  a  broad  and  noble  river,"  the  current  of 
which  was  setting  to  the  westward  at  the  rate  o£  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  with  a 
medium  width  from  bank  to  bank  of  fitim  800  to  400  feet  This  new  river,  which  was 
called  the  Murray,  and  into  which  the  diminished  waters  of  the  Morrumbidffee  fell,  is 
evidently  formed  by  a  junction  of  tiie  Hume  and  Ovens;  which  streams,  taking  &eir  rise  in 
the  great  Warragong  Chain,  were  fost  made  known  to  us  l^  the  travellers  Messrs.  Hovell 
and  Hume,  who  crooed  them,  W)  miles  nearer  their  sources,  in  their  excursipD  to  Port 
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Philip  in  1824.  Pttnuing  the  course  of  the  Murray,  on  the  14th  of  January,  the  voyagers 
mttde  rapid  proirresB  to  the  W.N.W.,  noticing,  as  they  passed  on,  a  low,  unbroken,  and 
uninteresting  country,  of  equal  sameness  of  features  and  vegetation  to  that  observed  while 
descending  the  intricate  Morrumbidgee  on  quitting  their  dep6t  After  nine  days*  voyage 
down  the  Murray,  in  which  period  they  proceeded  about  100  miles  westward,  without  ob- 
serving the  slightest  improvement  of  the  country,  or  the  least  rise  in  its  surface,  the  expedi- 
tion pmed  the  mouth  of  a  stream  flowing  from  the  north  by  east,  with  a  strong  current,  and 
in  point  of  magnitude  but  little  inferior  to  the  Murray  itself.  Ajscending  it.  Captain  Sturt 
fband  it  preservui^  a  breadth  of  100  yards ;  and  its  banks,  on  which  were  many  natives, 
were  overhung  with  trees  of  finer  and  larger  growth  than  those  on  the  Murray.  Its  waters 
were,  moreover,  ascertained  to  be  two  fathoms  in  depth,  of  turbid  appearance,  but  perfectly 
sweet  to  the  taste.  The  confluence  of  these  two  rivers  takes  place,  as  appears  by  Captain 
Start's  reckoning,  in  exactly  long.  141^  £.,  and  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of 
34^.  It  was  at  Uiis  stage  of  the  expedition  that  the  face  of  the  country  began  to  assume 
(comparatively  speaking)  an  interesting  appearance ;  and  the  first  rise  of  ground  which  had 
been  seen  in  the  advance  of  the  party  to  the  westward  in  a  direct  line  of  more  than  200 
mfles,  was  observed  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  river  to  the  north-west  Previous  to 
his  renching  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  Captain  Sturt,  it  would  appear,  had 
entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the  decline  of  the  vast  plain  through  which  the  Murray  flows,  as 
well  as  of  the  probable  fell  of  the  waters  of  the  mterior  to  the  north  of  it ;  but  on  observing 
a  new  stream  flowing  into  the  Murmy,  the  circumstance  of  the  meridian  in  which  he  had 
stmck  it,  and  the  direction  from  which  it  came,  combined  to  satisfy  him  that  it  could  be  no 
other  than  the  Darling.  However,  the  identi^  of  this  tributary  to  the  Murray  with  the 
Darling  remains  still  to  be  ascertained. 

Hiere  is  an  intermediate  tract  of  unknown  country,  exceeding  in  extent  400  miles,  be- 
tween the  southernmost  point  of  Captain  Sturt's  examination  of  Uie  Darling  River,  and  the 
junction  of  the  stream  discovered  in  the  progress  of  this  second  expedition  flowing  fix>m  the 
northward^to  the  Murray ;  and  as  these  exhibit  no  one  character  common  to  both,  we  cannot, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  arrive  at  a  satisfiictory  conclusion,  that  the  tributary 
to  the  last-mentioned  river,  and  that  great  drain  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  parallel 
of  34^,  the  Darling,  are  one  and  the  same  stream.  The  river  flowing  into  the  Murray  is 
said  to  be  sweet  to  the  taste ;  the  Darling,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  as  strongly  im- 
prwutted  with  salt 

To  follow  the  expedition  down  the  Murray ; — ^that  river,  afler  it  receives  the  supposed 
Darling,  continues  its  course  upwards  of  a  degree  &rther  to  the  westward,  and  in  that  space 
receives  a  second  stream,  which  fiills  in  on  its  left  bank  from  the  south-east  This  tributary 
fltreanOf  which  is  described  as  a  river  of  considerable  importance,  and  was  named  the  Linde- 
aay«  is  most  probably  the  Goulbum  of  Hovell  and  Hume,  whose  journey  over- land  to  the 
soath  coast,  in  1824,  we  have  already  adverted  to,  and  who,  in  fording  their  river  at  a  part 
where  its  channel  presented  a  breadth  of  eifhty  yards,  left  it  winding  its  course  to  the  north- 
west From  this  point,  the  banks  of  the  Murray  assumed  a  new  appearance,  and  along  the 
northern  extended  a  range  of  cliffs,  which  appeared  to  the  party,  as  they  passed  beneath 
them,  to  he  of  partial  volcanic  origin.  The  navigation  at  length  became  rather  intricate,  for 
those  cliflb  beii^  immediately  succeeded  by  others  of  limestone  on  each  bank,  the  river  was 
found  to  farce  its  way  through  a  ^len  of  that  rock,  in  its  passage  frequently  striking  the  base 
of  precipices  of  the  same  formation,  which  rose  to  a  perpendicular  elevation  of  200  feet, 
and  in  which  oanX  and  fossil  remains  were  remarked  to  be  plentifully  embedded.  At  this 
stage  c^  their  passajpe,  those  long  ranges  of  forest  hills,  which  extend  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent  became  discernible,  indicating  to  the  exploring  party  their 
approach  to  the  coast  On  the  dd  of  February,  the  river  having  reached  the  meridian  of 
136|J°,  the  disposition  of  the  bounding  clifEs  gave  its  course  a  decided  bend  to  the  southward, 
tfaxoogh  a  continuation  of  the  glen,  which  at  length  opened  into  a  valley.  Here  the  river 
was  observed  to  have  lost  the  sandv  bottom  which  it  had  exhibited  throughout  its  long 
eonrse  from  the  eastward ;  for,  its  bed  having  now  dipped  to  almost  the  level  of  the  sea,  its' 
waters  hod  become  deep,  still,  and  turbid.  On  the  8th  of  February  (the  thirty-second  dav 
of  the  voyage  from  the  dep6t)  the  hills  wore  a  bleak  appearance,  and  the  few  trees,  which 
had  at  one  period  firinged  their  ridges,  were  for  the  most  part  broken  ofl^  as  if  by  the  pre- 
vailing winda  At  noon,  upon  entering  the  river^s  last  reach,  they  could  discern  no  land  at 
its  extremity ;  some  low  hills  continued,  however,  along  its  left  bank,  while  its  right  was 
hid  by  high  reeds.  Immediately  afterwards,  these  enterprising  voyagers  entered  an  exten- 
sive uke,  the  expanse  of  which  stretched  awav  for  to  the  south-west,  in  which  direction  the 
Ihie  of  water  met  the  horizon.  This  lake,  which  received  the  name  of  Alexandrina,  was 
esthnated  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  in  breadth.  A  large 
higfat  was  observed  in  it  to  the  south-east,  and  an  extensive  bay  at  the  opposite  point ;  stSl, 
notwithstanding  these  dimensions,  this  very  considerable  sheet  of  water  appears  to  be  but  a 
mere  shoal,  since  Captain  Sturt  states  its  medium  depth  at  only  four  feet !  Upon  this  vast 
but  ahallow  lake,  he  pursued  his  voyage  to  the  southward,  remarking  that  its  waters,  which 
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at  seven  miles  from  the  point  of  discharge  of  the  Murray  into  it  were  brackish,  became 
at  twenty-one  miles  across  ^perfectly  salt,  and  there  the  force  of  the  tide  was  perceived. 
As  the  party  approached  the  southern  shore,  the  navigation  of  the  boats  was  interrupted 
by  mud  flats,  and  soon  their  farther  progress  was  effectually  stopped  by  banks  of  sand. 
Captain  Sturt,  therefore,  landed,  and«  walking  over  some  sandy  hummocks,  beyond  which 
he  had,  from  bis  morniog*s  position,  seen  the  sea,  almost  immediately  came  upon  the  coast 
at  Encounter  Bay. 

We  gather,  as  the  results  oi  this  second  tour  of  discovery  of  Captain  Sturt,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Momimbidgee,  as  well  as  of  the  several  streams  which  were  crossed  by 
Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume,  in  1824,  and  the  waters  of  the  Lachlan  of  Oxley,  in  1817,  all 
which  unite ;  as  also  the  nature  of  the  unbroken,  uninteresting  country,  lying  to^  the  west- 
ward of  the  marshes  of  the  latter.  In  effecting  this  service,  Captain  Sturt  has  added  largely 
to  the  geographical  knowledge  which  we  previously  possessed ;  since  the  &cts  ascertained 
by  him  during  the  progress  of  his  expedition  have  enabled  him  to  fill  up  no  inconsiderable 
blank  on  the  map  of  that  part  of  New  South  Wales  lying  to  the  west  and  south-west  of  Port 
Jackson. 

We  have  now  given  the  sum  of  our  geographical  knowledge  of  New  South  Wales,  up  to 
the  present  period;  and  dividing  the  map  of  Uiat  vast  country  into  seven  equal  parts,  one 
division  will  fully  include  the  tracks  of  all  the  journeys  which  have  been  undertaken  since 
1817,  with  a  view  to  discovery,  by  Oxley,  Sturt,  Hovell  and  Hume,  Cunningham,  and  othera ; 
'whilst  the  remaining  six  portions,  which  comprehend  a  great  expanse  of  territory  beyond 
the  tropic,  and  the  whole  of  the  equinoctial  part  of  the  continent,  continue,  at  thb  day, 
entirely  unknown.  The  want  of  navigable  rivers  in  this  Great  South  Land  must  neceasap 
rily  impede  the  progress  of  inland  discovery. 

The  exploration  of  the  vast  shores  of  the  Australian  continent  was  meantime  carried  on 
with  activity.  Captain  Flindera  and  Mr.  Bass,  a  naval  surgeon,  sailed  from  Port  Jackson,  in 
1796,  and  ascertained  the  complete  separation  of  Van  Dieroen's  liand  from  New  Holland, 
by  the  strait  bearing  the  name  of  the  latter  gentleman.  The  French  admiral  D'Entrecaa- 
teaux,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  discovered,  in  1792,  that  magnifi- 
cent channel  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  forms  a  series  of  the  finest  barboun  in  the 
world.  Captain  Flinders,  in  1801,  was  employed  by  the  British  government  to  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  which  he  completed  with  regard  to  the  south* 
east  and  north-east ;  but  the  loss  of  his  vessel  prevented  him  from  extending  it  to  the  west 
and  north-west  coasta  These  were  surveyed,  about  the  same  time,  by  Uie  French  expe- 
dition under  Captain  Baudin,  but  not  in  a  very  complete  or  carefiil  manner.  The  British 
government,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  employed  Captain  King  to  go 
again  over  the  ground,  and  examine  strictly  all  the  points  yet  left  m  uncertainty,  and  par- 
ticularly whether  some  river,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  continent,  and  capable 
of  ministering  to  its  interior  commerce,  did  not  there  discharge  itself  into  the  ocean.  Captain 
Kin^  made  some  valuable  discoveries.  He  examined  the  norUiem  bay  of  Van  Diemen,  which 
he  found  to  be  a  gulf;  inspected  the  channels  of  the  Alligator  river  which  fidl  into  it ;  and 
discovered  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  two  large  islands,  Melville  and  Bathurst,  which  had 
heretofore  been  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  continent  On  the  north-west  coast  he  discovered 
Prince  Regents  River,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  larger  than  any  other  yet  found  on 
this  side  of  New  Holland,  though  still  not  such  as  can  well  afford  a  channel  to  any  great 
mass  of  its  interior  waters. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

The  government  of  a  cdonv  like  that  of  New  South  Wales  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulties.  A  body  of  men  who  stand  regularly  opposed  to  the  laws,  and  the 
laws  to  them,  can  only  be  maintained  in  peace  and  order  by  processes  which  must  appear 
severe  to  those  who  are  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances.  The  difficulty  has,  perhaps, 
not  been  diminished  by  the  admixture  of  that  small  but  respectable  class,  whose  emigration 
has  been  voluntarv.  The  estrangement  and  even  antipathy  which  must  arise  too  readily 
between  these  bodies,  firom  the  contempt  with  which  one  is  apt  to  view  the  other,  have  sown 
fertile  seeds  of  dissension,  and  render  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  a  due  temper  between 
these  inharmonious  elements. 

Nothing  like  a  free  constitution  has  yet  been  granted  to  the  colony.  The  executive  power 
resides  in  the  governor,  assisted  by  a  small  council  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  government, 
while  the  legislature  is  shared  by  him  with  a  council,  which  includes  a  few  of  the  principal 
settlera  and  merchants,  both  councils  being  appointed  by  the  king.  The  proposal  for  any 
new  law  originates  with  the  executive,  which,  before  submitting  it  to  the  legislative  council, 
must  propound  it  to  the  chief  justice,  who  is  to  pronounce  whether  it  contains  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  law  of  England.  After  passing  the  council,  it  must  be  communicated  to 
the  government  at  home  within  six  months  afterwards ;  and  till  three  ^ean  have  elapsed, 
the  king  may  interpose  his  veto.  It  must  also,,  within  six  months,  be  laid  before  the  ft'itish 
parliament 
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The  judicial  power  of  the  colony  is  Yested  in  a  chief  justice  and  two  assistant  judges, 
who  try  all  cases,  criminal  and  civil.  In  the  former,  one  of  the  judges  is  combined  with 
what  is  called  a  jury,  which  consists  not  of  the  colonists,  but  of  seven  naval  or  military 
officers  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  which  seems,  therefore,  to  partake  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  court  martial.  The  jurors,  however,  are  liable  to  challenge,  the  grounds  of 
which  are  pronounced  upon  by  the  judge.  In  civil  cases,  he  or  one  of  the  assistant  judges  is 
combined  with  two  assessors,  who  must  be  magistrates  of  the  colony,  except  where  both 
parties  consent  to  have  a  jury  of  twelve  men  as  in  England.  Not  above  one  instance  has 
occurred,  since  the  operation  of  this  judicial  charter  in  1824,  in  which  both  parties  have  so 
consented.  In  cases  where  the  value  exceeds  500/.,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  governor,  and,  in 
case  of  reversal  of  judgment,  and  in  all  cases  above  2000/.,  to  the  king  in  council.  The 
police  seems  to  be  maintained  in  a  very  superior  manner  to  that  of  England,  since  Mr.  P. 
Cunningham  assures  us,  that  in  Sydney,  where  there  are  so  many  profligate  individuals, 
person  and  property  are  as  secure  as  in  an  English  town  of  the  same  size.  Such  statements, 
however,  must  always  be  understood  with  some  allowances.  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  at  first, 
had  no  separate  jurisdiction,  except  for  causes  under  50/.,  being  a  mere  dependency  on  New 
South  Wales ;  but  it  recently  obtained  both  a  separate  lieutenant-governor  and  councils,  and 
a  separate  court  of  justice.  This  last,  except  that  it  has  only  one  judge,  is  constituted  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Sydney,  to  the  governor  of  which,  assisted  by  the  chief  justice, 
there  lies  an  appeal  from  it  in  all  cases  of  property  above  500/. ;  and  in  cases  above  2000/. 
a  further  appeal  lies  to  his  majesty  in  council. 

The  military  force  stationed  in  New  South  Wales  consists  of  three  regiments,  besides 
which  several  companies  are  stationed  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land.  There  is  no  fixed  naval 
force ;  which  is  complained  oi^  both  in  reference  to  hazards  of  foreign  attack,  and  to  attempts 
sometimes  made  by  the  convicts  to  cany  off  colonial  craft.  A  single  ship  of  war  is  sent 
down  to  both  (glomes  from  the  East  India  station. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  arises  from  customs,  excise,  market  and  other  tolls,  &c.,  and 
amounted  in  1893  to  164,000/. ;  of  this  111,124/.  were  from  customs.  The  expenditure  for 
strictly  colonial  purposes  during  the  same  year  was  114,208/.  The  annual  revenue  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  is  at  present  90,000/.,  mostly  from  customs ;  and  that  of  Western  Australia, 
about  5,000/.  It  appears  from  parliamentary  documents,  that  during  the  year  1833,  the 
expenditure  incurred  by  the  imperial  treasury  for  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen^s  Land  was  371,010/. ;  for  Western  Australia,  37,114/. 

The  entire  expense  per  head  of  the  convicts  for  the  last  twelve  years,  including  the  voyage, 
and  the  whole  support  of  the  colony,  has  been  25/.,  while  Mr.  Wentworth  finds  that  of  the 
hulks  to  vary  from  27/.  to  43/.,  and  that  of  the  penitentiaries  to  be  at  least  38/.  Transporta- 
tion seems,  therefore,  more  economical,  if  not  more  effective,  than  any  other  mode  of  penal 
infliction  that  has  yet  been  devised.  It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  i>f  Commons,  in  1832,  on  Secondary  Punishments,  that  the  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  have,  from  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  premature  intro- 
duction of  the  free  press  and  other  institutions  of  the  mother  country,  in  a  great  degree  fkiled 
as  penal  settlements,  both  to  reform  the  convict  there,  and  to  deter  the  criminal  at  home. 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that,  in  future,  no  persons  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  those  selected  for  punishment  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbank, 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  permanently  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  that  henceforth  the 
convict  establishments  in  England  should  be  considered  an  intermediate  station  between  the 
gaol  and  the  penal  colonies ;  that  no  male  convict,  whatever  ma^  have  been  his  previous 
character  or  station  in  life,  who  may  commit  an  offence  deserving  of  actual  deportation, 
should  be  exempted  from  the  previous  punishment  of  unrewarded  hard  labour  in  the  dock- 
yards, or  at  Dartmoor,  attended  with  solitary  imprisonment  at  night ;  that  all  convicts  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  in  the  penal  colonies,  should  be  strictly  confined  in  their  barracks 
at  night,  in  separate  cells,  and  that  the  barracks  be  for  that  purpose  altered  upon  the  plan  of 
the  prisons  in  the  United  States ;  that  all  male  convicts,  on  their  arrival  from  the  mother 
country,  be  assigned  to  settlers  in  the  rural  districts,  and  that  none  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
service  of  those  living  in  the  large  towns,  until  afier  several  years'  residence  in  the  colony ; 
that  none  but  persons  of  respectability  be  allowed  to  have  convicts  in  their  service ;  that  no 
convict  be  assigned  to  a  settler,  until  he  shall  have  paid,  or  given  security  for  the  payment, 
by  instalments,  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  conveyance  of  such  convict  from  the  mother 
country ;  and  that  the  service  in  the  colony  necessary  to  the  obtainmg  tickets  of  leave,  viz. 
of  four  years  for  a  transport  for  seven  years,  of  six  vears  for  one  for  %)urteen,  and  of  eight 
for  one  for  life,  be  not  shortened  in  consequence  of  any  punishment  inflicted  previously  to 
transportation. 

Sbot.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

The  fertility  of  the  Australian  continent  has  been  a  subject  of  doubt,  and  it  has  even  been 
branded  with  a  character  of  comparative  barrenness.  The  greater  part  of  its  coast,  indeed, 
presents  an  aspect  the  most  arid  and  dreary.  The  interior,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  little 
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known,  that  any  sweeping  conclusion  respecting  it  seems  yet  pDMnature.  That  part  now 
colonised  by  the  Briti^,  including  Van  Diemen's  Land,  though  not  Quite  uniform,  is,  on  the 
whole,  in  point  of  fertility,  above  the  average  c^  other  continenta  The  ground,  indeed,  in 
consequence  of  all  the  trees  being  evergreens,  has  acquired  none  of  that  excessive  luxuri- 
ance which  in  America  is  derived  from  the  deciduous  leaves  continuing  for  ages  to  mix  with 
the  soil.  The  mss,  though  good,  is  rather  thin,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Cunningham  says  that  it 
has  been  injured  by  excessive  and  injudicious  pasturing ;  so  that  it  has  been  necessary,  on 
small  farms,  to  introduce  artificial  grasses  even  for  sheep.  But  when  judiciously  subjected 
to  the  plough,  it  is  manifestly  equal  to  the  best  European  soils,  since  it  is  made  to  produce 
two  crops  in  the  year,  one  of  wheat  and  the  other  of  maize. 

The  deportation  of  convicts  for  crimes  is  well  known  to  be  the  mode  by  which  the  settle- 
ment of  Australia  has  been  efllected.  The  sentence  has  usually  been  for  seven  or  fourteen 
years,  but,  firom  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  passage  home,  it  has  almost  always  been,  fintu- 
nately  perhaps  for  the  convict,  for  life,  both  to  himself  and  his  posterity.  At  the  end  of  his 
period,  or  even  sooner,  in  case  of  good  conduct,  the  convict  becomes  an  emancijntt^  as  he 
calls  himself,  obtaining  his  liberty,  and  sometimes  a  piece  of  ground  to  cultivate,  or,  as  it 
has  often  happened,  to  make  away  with.  Many  of  them  have  proved  very  industrious,  and 
prospered  exceedingly,  insomuch  that  Mr.  Wentworth  calculates  that  the  emancipists  are 
now  possessed  of  property  worth  1,000,000/.  sterling,  but  he  does  not  pretend  that  this  esti- 
mate is  derived  from  any  better  authority  than  that  of  a  census,  as  he  calls  it,  though  it  was 
perfectly  extnK>fficial,  taken  by  some  of  the  leading  men  among  themselves,  as  petitioners 
to  parliament,  in  1820,  by  which  it  appears  that  me  emancipists  possessed  241,364  acres 
of  land,  and  the  free  emigrants  209,106  acres.  Now,  in  the  very  same  year.  Commissioner 
Bigge,  in  his  official  report  to  the  secretary  of  state,  says  that  he  requested  the  magistrates, 
at  the  regular  public  census  or  muster  of  that  year,  to  take  an  account  of  the  land  held  by 
emancipists,  and  that  those  returns  gave  only  63,502  acres  to  them,  leaving  305,786  fiw* 
the  free  emigrants.  It  should  seem,  Uierefore,  that  Mr.  Wentworth*s  estimates  are  entitled 
to  no  more  credit  than  the  petition  of  the  emancipists  to  the  parliament  of  1828,  for  a 
legislative  assembly  and  trial  by  jury,  which  stated  that  the  population  of  the  two  colonies 
was  60,000  persons,  of  whom  40,000  were  free  settlers,  assertions  which  Mr.  Secretary  Hu»- 
kisson  put  down  by  simply  saying  that  the  total  population  of  both  colonies  was  only  49,000, 
of  whom  18,000  only  were  fi«e  settlers,  including  in  that  number  the  emancipists,  the 
expirees,  and  all  others  who  were  restored  to  their  civil  rights.  Besides  convicts,  however, 
government  have  liberally  and  successfully  exerted  themselves  in  inducing  another  and 
better  class  to  people,  and  to  improve,  the  wilds  of  Australia. 

Emigration,  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  population,  and  the  stagnation  of  manu&c- 
tnres  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has,  for  some  time,  been  looked  to  as  an  important  resonree 
by  small  capitalists  and  persons  somewhat  above  the  lower  ranks.  This  surplus  population 
has  been  largely  poured  into  Upper  Canada  and  the  back  settlements  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  P.  Cuimingham,  who  has  visited  both,  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  Southern  Colitinent 
aflfords  a  more  eligible  sphere  for  the  emigrant  The  passage  to  America  is^  indeed,  very 
light  when  compared  with  that  to  New  I&lland,  which,  occupying,  on  an  average,  eighteen 
weeks,  costs,  in  the  cabin,  fircmi  702.  to  1002.  The  American  emigrant,  however,  has,  l^ides, 
seldom  less  than  1000  miles  of  land  journey  to  perform  into  the  mterior ;  he  finds  dense  and 
deep  forests,  in  which  long  and  hard  labour  are  necessary  to  clear  a  few  acres ;  he  pays  a 
price  for  his  land  which,  l^wever  comparatively  moderate,  drains  his  little  capital ;  he  can 
obtain  service  or  assistance  with  difficulty,  and  aolj  at  a  very  high  rate.  All  these  things 
are  on  a  more  fovourable  footing  in  the  southern  settlementa  The  emigrant,  on  proving 
himself  possessed  of  5001.,  has  hestowed  upon  him  a  grant  of  640  acres  of  land ;  and  the 
gift  rises  alwajrs  in  proportion  to  the  capital  manifested,  till  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  2560 
acres,  corresponding  to  a  sum  of  20002.  As  the  bank  of  a  river  is  usually  taken  as  the  base 
line  of  a  grant,  and  the  river  frontage  allowed  is  in  every  case  the  same,  the  small  and  the 
large  grants  are  in  the  first  instance  almost  of  equal  value.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  a 
reoeemable  quit>rent  is  imposed,  amounting  to  52.  per  cent  upon  the  estimated  value  of  the 
grant ;  but  as  this  estimate  has  never  exceeded  5«.  per  acre,  tha  quitprent  will  not,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  exceed  82.  per  annum.  It  is  levied  less  as  a  tax  than  as  a  security  that  the  land  thus 
granted  shall  be  actually  cultivated,  and  not  taken  as  a  mere  speculation.  The  planter  then, 
on  his  urgent  petition,  luts  assigned  to  him  a  proportionate  number  of  thieves,  to  assist  in  the 
culture  of  his  new  domain.  Such  helpmates  do  not  sound  very  tempting ;  yet  it  is  averred 
that,  if  well  managed,  they  may,  in  most  cases,  be  broken  in  to  be  very  tolerable  form  ser- 
vanta  Some,  inde^,  fly  off  at  once  from  a  place  where  "  they  have  not  even  a  chance  ;^ 
and,  as  a  severe  flogging  would  await  them  at  the  police  (^ce,  they  form  or  swell  thoee 
bands  of  bush-rangers  which  have  been  so  disastrous  to  the  colony.  Others  endeavour  tp 
render  themselves  as  unserviceable  as  'possible,  that  their  masters  may  be  glad  to  return 
them  whence  they  came.  But  after  they  have  been  ftiirly  inured  to  a  quiet  life  and  regular 
industry,  and  estranged  from  the  corrupting  society  of  their  comrades,  the  majority  become 
nearly  as  good  fiurm  labourers  as  the  bulk  (3*  those  at  home.    The  convict  servants  are  quar> 
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Cered  in  little  huts  roofed  with  bark,  and  receive  a  weekly  allowance  of  victuals,  consisting 
of  a  peck  of  wheat,  seven  pounds  of  beef,  or  four  pounds  of  pork,  two  ounces  of  tea  or  ot 
tobacco,  and  a  pound  of  sugar.  They  must  have  also  two  suits  of  clothes  in  the  year,  a  few 
utensils,  and  a  little  soap ;  but  it  is  optional  with  the  master  to  ?ive  them  wages  and  other 
indulgences.  That  they  are  really  found  efficient,  seems  proved  l»y  the  consternation  which* 
accozding  to  Mr.  P.  Cunningham,  pervades  the  colony,  when  any  ill-founded  rumours  are 
spread  of  an  increasing  morality  at  home,  which  will  prevent  the  arrival  of  fresh  detach- 
ments. 

The  first  establishment  of  the  emigrant  in  a  new  settlement  requires  much  consideration, 
and  is  attended  with  serious  hardships.  He  must  renounce  all  luxurious  and  European 
habits ;  he  is  deprived  of  accommodations  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  as 
most  essential ;  he  is  shut  out,  as  it  were,  from  all  society.  There  are  said  to  be  few  who, 
in  the  first  year  or  two,  do  not  rue  the  choice  they  have  made.  They  have  no  alternative, 
however,  but  to  persevere ;  and  if  they  proceed  with  any  vigour  and  steadiness,  prosperity 
soon  begins  to  dawn  upon  them.  They  find  themselves  possessed  of  extensive  and  con- 
stantly improving  property ;  and  their  fiunily,  instead  of  being  a  subject  of  anxiety  and  em- 
barrassment, will  be  sure  to  add  to  their  wealth.  Great  judgment  is  required  in  the  choice 
of  a  situation.  For  those  who  wish  to  foUow  agricultural  pursuits,  Mr.  Wentworth  recom- 
mends one  upon  the  coast,  or  the  rivere  connected  with  it ;  Hunter^s  River,  Hastings  River, 
or  Moreton  Bay.  But  for  such  as  have  the  breeding  of  cattle  or  sheep  in  view,  the  vast 
and  fertile  plains  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  aflS>rd  a  much  more  ample  scope ;  and  the  ani- 
mals can  convey  themselves,  or  their  wool,  cheese,  or  butter,  can  be  carried  to  the  coast,  at 
a  very  cheap  rate.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  also,  is  suited  to  the  pastoral  fiirmer ;  and  its  cool 
climate,  more  resembling  our  own,  with  the  greater  beauty  of  its  scenery,  have  rendered  it 
rather  a  more  fiivourite  resort  than  the  original  settlement ;  though  the  latter  afibrds  the 
greater  scope  to  speculation  and  enterprise.  Australia  is  not  so  closely  timbered  as  America; 
it  has  many  wide  and  open  plains ;  and  even  in  the  most  wooded  tracts,  the  trees  are  at 
such  a  distance  from  each  other  that  the  plough  can  pass  between  them.  Mr.  Wentworth 
warmly  recommends  that,  disregarding  the  deformity  thence  arising,  the  stumps,  in  the  first 
instance,  should  be  left  standing,  under  which  system  an  acre  may  be  cleared  for  11.  Ss. ; 
whereas  by  rooting  and  burning  them  out,  the  cost  will  be  doubled.  A  rude  wooden  habita- 
tbn  may  be  got  up  for  dOZ. ;  which,  unless  the  emigrant*s  money  be  more  abundant  than 
usual,  it  will  be  much  wiser  to  build,  than  to  waste  his  capital  in  a  finished  mansion,  which 
would  cost  1000^.' 

The  mode  and  objects  of  culture  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  Britain.  The  hoe 
prevailed  at  the  outset  of  Australian  cultivation ;  but,  unless  in  lands  entangled  with  brush- 
wood, or  where  there  is  a  want  of  cattle,  the  plough  is  now  universally  subrtituted.  Wheat, 
maize,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops  in  New  Holland.  The  wheat  is  sown  in  April,  and 
reaped  in  October  or  November ;  after  which,  maize  is  sown  immediately,  and  reaped  in 
March  or  ApriL  Two  crops  of  potatoes  are  also  raised,  one  between  February  and  July, 
the  other  between  August  and  January.  Maize  requires  much  manual  labour,  and  is  exhaustr 
ing  to  the  soil ;  but  the  crop  is  so  abundant,  and  so  usefiil  for  cattle,  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  It  does  not  suit  the  climate  of  Van  Diemen's  Lsind,  where,  however,  barley 
and  oats  are  raised  better  and  more  largely. 

In  the  year  1890  the  number  of  acres  held  was  as  fi>llowB : — 

Total  held 9,766,833 

Of  whicli  were  cleared SB5,819 

cultivated 70,695 

Tbe  number  of  horaet 10,353 

horned  cattle 848,440 

■lieep 504,775 

There  are  no  returns  since,  but  the  amount  has  probably  doubled  by  this  time.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1835,  70,000  acres  of  land  were  in  cultivation  on  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  chiefly  in 
wheat    The  live  stock  on  the  island  was,^ 

Hoiaee 7,115 

Homed  cattle 74,075 

Sheep 766,659 

AmmaU. — ^The  pig  is  easily  fed  on  wild  herbs  and  roots,  and,  if  a  little  maize  be  added, 
makes  excellent  pork.  The  horses  are  generally  very  hardy,  but  ill-broken,  and  are  found 
restive  and  unsteady  at  draught,  for  which  purpose  bullocks  are  preferred.  They  are  chiefly 
used  for  the  saddle  or  gig,  uid  for  racing,  which  has  become  a  fiivourite  Australian  sport. 
Horses  of  high  blood  bring  ttom  150L  to  200/.,  and  a  ^ood  one  cannot  be  bought  under  40/. 
Poultry  are  plentiful  and  excellent  The  chase,  in  distant  settlements  produces  the  flesh 
of  the  kangaroo,  the  emu,  and  the  wild  turkey,  together  with  the  eggs  of  the  emu,  which 
are  all  very  good  food ;  but  these  animals  diminish  with  the  progress  of  cultivation. 

Manu&ctures  are  not  naturally  suited  to  so  young  a  colony,  yet  they  have  made  much 
greater  progress  than  might  be  expected ;  a  circuinstance  against  which  Mr.  Wentworth 

11* 
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in^eiglis  too  bitterly,  not  coroidenngr  the  great  distance  of  the  markets,  both  for  importing 
manufactured  goods,  and  exporting  their  nw  produce.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  colonists 
should  be  so  very  blind,  as  he  represents  them,  to  the  most  profitable  modes  of  employing 
their  money.  The  articles  made  in  the  colony  are  chiefly  coarse  and  bulky,  such  as  could 
not  have  borne  the  expense  of  a  long  transport ;  agricultural  implements,  common  pottery, 
woollen  cloths,  undyed  and  twilled,  in  resemblance  of  Scotch  blanketing ;  leather  from  the 
skin  of  the. kangaroo;  hats,  beavered  with  the  fur  of  the  flying  squirrel;  straw  hats,  and 
soap.  The  articles  are  in  general  dearer  than  those  made  in  Britain,  but  fully  as  durable, 
esTOcially  the  cloth. 

Fish  are  plentifully  supplied  to  the  markets  of  the  colony,  chiefly  by  the  natives,  among 
whom  this  is  the  oidy  branch  of  industry  pursued  with  an^  vigour.  The  coast  absolutely 
teems  with  oysters,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish.  In  the  rivers,  the  perch,  the  eel,  and  the 
cray-fish  abound,  and  are  of  superior  quality.  The  seal  is  generally  found  alon^  the  coast 
to  the  southward,  and  is  killed  for  its  skin,  which  finds  a  ready  market  in  England.  Whales 
of  a  large  and  valuable  kind  resort  at  a  certain  season  to  all  the  coasts  of  Australia ;  and 
since  the  absurd  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  oil  were  removed,  this  has  beffun  to  be  an  im- 
portant branch  of  colonial  fishery,  and  likely  to  increase  rapidly.  The  chief  seat  of  this 
trade  is  Sydney.  In  1833,  27  vesseb  brought  in  43,900  tons  of  oil,  and  2,465  seal  skins,  the 
value  of  both  of  which  amounted  to  160,278/.  In  1634,  40  vesseb  sailed  from  Sydney  to 
the  sperm  fishery. 

The  commerce  of  Australia  may  be  considered  very  great,  when  compared  with  its  slen- 
der population  and  recent  existence.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  wonderfully  illustrate  the 
TOogress  of  maritime  intercourse  than  that  which  Britain  now  holds  with  this  continent 
The  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  cmce  to  accomplish  which  was,  a  hundred  yean  ago,  an 
almost  matchless  exploit  of  the  most  daring  navigator,  is  now  a  common  trading  voyage. 
The  ordinary  shipmastere  who  take  goods  to  Sydney  go  out  usually  by  the  Cape  of  (jood 
Hope,  and  return  by  New  Zealand,  Cape  Horn,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Australia,  however, 
which  has  only  bulky  raw  produce  to  dispose  of;  has  difiiculty  in  finding  exports  that  will 
bear  the  heavy  freight  that  is  necessary  in  these  vast  distances,  which  separate  it  from  the 
civilised  quartera  of  the  globe.  The  fine  wool  of  the  colony  aflbirds  in  this  respect  the  fiiirest 
promise,  the  export  from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land  already  amounting  to 
upwards  of  3,500,000  lbs.  In  1833,  the  imports  of  New  South  Wales  were  of  the  value  of 
713,972/. ;  of  the  exports,  394,801/. ;  ships  cleared,  194,  of  42,857  tons ;  entered,  189,  of 
26,020  tons:  there  are  belonging  to  Sydney  90  ships,  of  13,890  tons.  The  value  of  articles 
imported  into  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  in  1834,  was  471,233/. ;  of  exports,  203,223/.  The  im- 
ports are  chiefly  British  manu&ctures,  tropical  produce,  wine,  tea,  &c. ;  exports,  whale  and 
seal  oil,  wool,  wheat,  dtc. 

The  mineral  kingdom  in  Australia  has  not  yet  yielded  any  very  excellent  products,  though, 
as  usual  in  untried  cases,  sanguine  hopes  have  been  sometimes  cherished.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  extensive  coal  formation,  reaching  from  Botany  Bay  to  Port  Stephens,  and  par- 
ticularly abounding  at  Hunter*s  River.  A  thousand  tons  are  there  dug  out  annually,  and 
sold  on  the  spot,  at  5«.  per  ton ;  but  raised,  by  a  seemingly  exorbitant  freight,  to  20s.  at 
Sydney.  The  coal  bums  well,  but  does  not  cake ;  so  that  it  is  chiefly  used  in  manu&ctnres, 
and  wood  is  preferred  for  domestic  purposes.  Cannel  coal  has  lately  been  discovered  between 
Reid's  Mistake  and  King  Town.  Thero  is  plenty  of  fine  freestone,  but  lime  and  gypsum 
are  found  only  in  the  interior  beyond  the  mountains ;  a  great  loss  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
coast  territory.  Magnetic  inmstone  exists  in  large  masses  near  Port  Macquarie.  The  pipe 
and  nottera*  clay  are  very  fine.    The  same  minerals  are  found  plentifully  in  Van  Diemen*8 

Sbcf.  Yl,^Civa  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  this  vast  territory  is  European  and  native.  The  former  has  been  in  a 
state  of  rapid  increase.  The  firet  cargo  of  700  convicts  was  landed  in  January,  1788.  In 
1810,  the  population  still  amounted  to  8293 ;  but  in  1821  the  census  gives  29,783  fbr  New 
Holland,  and  7185  fbr  Van  Diemen*s  Land.  Since  that  time  the  transmission  both  of  ccm- 
victB  and  emigrants  has  been  so  very  active,  that,  by  the  census  taken  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1833,  the  numben  of  the  former  colony  amounted  to  60,261,  as  follows : — 

Fna  Conkt  TbtaL 


MalM 22,843 21.845         Males 44.1 

FtaialM 13,475 2,096         Females 15,573 


ToUls 30^18 83,943  SO^Ml 

The  population  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  at  the  beginning  of  1835,  is  stated  to  have  been 
^^,824,  as  follows:— 

Tim.  OovriflL  tVibJ. 

Melee 13,374 10,438  Males 9AJBVI 

Females 8,519 1,500  Famales 10,012 

Totals 10,888 11,088  32,894 
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Haasel  bu  gueised  the  nfttives  of  the  two  islands  at  100,000;  but  the  conjectare  is  evi- 
dently very  nvle,  wnce  DOt  above  one-tenth  put  of  the  interior  of  the  Auetnliau  wildemeaa 
has  been  visited,  and  not  above  a  tweotietb  part  of  its  coaele  has  been  landed  upon.  Though 
more  numeroua  upon  the  sea-ehoree,  by  reason  of  the  reaoarce  of  fish  for  food,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  scattered  over  the  interbr  in  numbers  exqsssively  small.  Social  order  is  here 
of  a  very  singular  and  ill-haimoaising  kind,  being  composed  of  three  diatbct  elements:  the 
native  tribes,  so  low  in  the  bcaIs  of  humanity  that  not  even  the  convicts  will  unite  with  them ; 
the  convictB  transported ;  and  the  voluntary  emigrants,  between  which  two  latter  claaeea  ' 
there  is  almost  as  entire  a  sepaxation. 

The  native  population  belongs  to  the  class  of  Papuaa,  or  Oriental  negroes,  who  occupy 
also  New  Guinea  and  the  mterior  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  have  the  thick  prominent 
lipB,  white  teeth,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  woolly  hair,  of  the  African  negro;  but 
their  noee  is  lees  Sat,  and  their  limbs  much  leaner.  Here  "human  nature  wears  its  rudest 
form."  The  theories  of  thoee  philoeophera  who  have  represented  man  in  the  savage  state 
as  in  the  perfection  of  bis  being,  and  his  evils  as  arising  from  the  artificial  arrangements  of 
society,  find  here  their  most  ample  refutation.  All  idea  respecting  the  fabled  innocence  of 
the  slate  of  nature  must  vanish  on  viewing  the  New  Hollander.  The  state  of  nature  is, 
indeei),  complete.  There  is  no  society,  no  government,  no  laws;  each  man  acts  according 
to  his  own  fancy  and  caprice.  The  arts  of  life  exist  in  their  first  and  rudest  elements.  Fbh- 
ing  is  then'  main  occupation;  yet  their  canoes  are  rude  beyond  all  comparison,  consisting 
of  a  sheet  of  tree-bark  folded  sjid  tied  up  at  each  end.  The  native  ofDampier's  Archipelago 
has  merely  a  1<^,  on  which  he  sits  astride,  guiding  it  with  a  paddle  {_fig.  904.),  certaiiJy 


the  mdest  existing  attempt  at  navigation.    In  other  quarters,  canoes  are  hollowed  out  from 
a  piece  of  wood  merely  sufficient  to  hold  a  single  person,  who,  in  various  attitudes,  i   ' 
Eteers  them  {_fig.  903.).   The  people  were  found  wholly  unacquainted  either  with  p 


a  piece  of  wood  merely  sufficient  to  hold  a  single  person,  who,  in  various  attitudes,  sits  and 
a  them  {_fig.  903.).  The  people  were  found  wholly  unacquainted  either  with  planting, 
e  breeding  of  tame  animals,  and  deriving  their  support  solely  from  hunting  and  fishing, 


chiefly  the  latter  in  which  they  display  a  certain  skill.  Some  e 
of  the  rivers  and  somll  bays ;  others  show  tolerable  dexterity  in  striking  the  fish  with  spears 
(^g.  906.).  Those  in  the  interior  subsist  with  still  greater  difficulty  by  collecting  the  roots 
and  berries  which  grow  spontaneously,  pursuing 
and  laying  snares  for  the  squirrel  and  opossum, 
and  even  devouring  worms  and  erubs  that  are 
fimnd  in  the  trunks  of  trees.  Their  huls  are 
of  the  mdest  possible  description,  resembling 
the  dens  of  wild  beasts.  They  consist  often 
of  the  bark  of  a  single  tree,  bent  in  the  middle, 
and  pieced  on  its  two  ends  in  the  ground,  afford- 
ing shelter  to  -only  one  miserable  tenant.  At 
other  times,  two  or  three  pieces  of  berk,  put 
together  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  aSotA  hovels,  into  which  six  or  eight  persons  may  creep. 
Bat  thej  often  content  themselves  with  cavities  in  or  under  the  shelter  of  rocks,  which,  in 
well-chosen  situations,  form  their  most  comfortable  abodes.  They  roam  about  entirely  nuked, 
except  a  girdle  round  the  middle,  and  occasionally  a  skin  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  They 
are  rtot,  however,  insensible  to  onuunent,  for  which  purpose  the  skin  is  thickly  coated  with 
fish-oil,  regardless  of  the  horrible  stench  which  it  emits ;  to  which  embellishments  are  added 
the  teeth  of  the  kangaroo,  the  jaw-b««)e«  of  large  fishes,  and  the  tails  of  dogs.  On  high 
occasions,  they  smear  their  fiu:es  with  a.  species  of  red  and  white  earth,  which  renders 
them  perfectly  hideous ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  scars,  sometimes  tracing  the  fbrrns  of  birds 
and  b^tste,  which  they  cut  into  their  bodies.  Meantime  they  are  well  provided  with  arma, 
shields  of  bark  or  hard  wood,  end  spears  of  various  forms  and  lengths,  either  pointed,  jagged, 
or  barbed.  These  they  throw  with  such  skill,  as  usually  to  strike  even  at  the  distance  of 
seventy  yards.  They  have  nothing  that  can  be  called  war;  yet  their  whole  life  is  one 
continuoos  fighL  The  procurmg  of  food,  according  to  Collins,  appeared  to  be  quite  a 
secondary  object;  the  management  of  the  spear  and  shield,  agility  m  attacking  siid  de- 
fending, and  a  display  of  constancy  in  enduring  pain,  seemed  lo  be  their  first  object  in  lil^. 
Ttie  only  reepectable  mode  of  Sghtins'  is  by  single  combat,  the  challenge  to  which  is  given 
and  accepted  with  equal  alacrity,    l^e  laws  (A  honour,  as  they  are  called,  are  as  strictly 
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observed  as  among  the  most  punctilioas  European  duellists ;  they  even  throw  back  their 
adversary's  weapon,  when  it  has /flown  harmless  by  them.    Yet  they  do  not  hesitate,  under 
the  impulse  of  revenge,  to  commit  midniffht  aoassination ;  though  this  ia  not  sanctioned  by 
public  opinion,  and  uways  leads  to  bloody  revenge.    Their  treatment  of  the  female  sex  is 
of  all  other  particulars  the  most  atrocious*    Their  courtship  consists  in  the  most  brutal 
violence.    The  intending  husband,  having  contrived  to  find  alone  the  unhappy  victim  of 
his  inclination,  begins  by  beating  her  to  the  ground  with  a  club,  then  accumulates  blows 
upon  blows,  till  she  becomes  altogether  senseless,  when  he  drags  her  to  his  hovel,  remd- 
less  of  her  striking  against  shrubs  and  stones,  till,  under  such  promising  auspices,  she  is 
fixed  in  his  domestic  establishment    All  their  subsequent  life  is  of  a  piece  with  this 
outset    Several  of  the  colonists  in  vain  attempted  to  count  the  scars  with  which  the  heads 
of  these  unfi>rtunate  females  were  variegated.    These  people  seem  to  have  nothing  which 
can  be  called  religion,  but  they  have  superstitions,  such  as  a  belief  in  spirits,  and  m  some 
uncouth  forms  of  witchcraft  The  grandest  ceremony  of  their  life  consists  in  a  sort  of  initia- 
tion of  the  youth,  by  which  they  are  entitled  to  assume  spear  and  shield,  and  to  fight 
There  is  a  general  assemblage  of  the  tribe  and  nei^^hbourhood,  and,  after  a  variety  of  strange 
ceremonies  or  dances,  consisting  chiefly  in  imitating  the  gestures  and  movements  of  the 
kangaroo,  the  youth  has  a  tooth  struck  out,  and  is  thereby  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives 
of  manhood.    All  attempts  to  wean  them  firom  this  mode  of  life  have  been  abortive.    Ben- 
nillong,  one  of  them,  was  induced  to  go  to  England,  was  there  dressed  after  the  English 
fiishion,  behaved  with  tolerable  propriety,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  himself;  but  immediately 
on  his  return,  he  found  himself  deserted  and  despised  by  his  countrymen  for  these  foreign 
attainments,  and  lost  no  time  in  resuming  his  nakedness,  his  wildness,  his  spear  and  his 
club.    As  is  usual  among  savages,  and  in  this  case  but  too  natural,  they  have  done  no  more 
than  add  the  vices  of  the  newly  arrived  colonists  to  their  own.  They  have  learned  drinkuig, 
thieving,  and  importunate  begging.    Endowed  with  great  talents  for  mimicry,  they  readily 
acquire  the  language,  and  become  complete  adepts  in  the  slang  of  St  Giles's ;  and  in  the  war 
of  words  with  3ie  convicts  they  fearlessly  encounter  the  most  able  veteran,  and  generally 
come  off  victorious. 

The  convict  English  population  form,  at  present  the  most  prominent  branch  of  society, 
bein^  those,  with  a  view  to  which  the  colony  was  actually  formed,  both  that  England  might 
be  rid  of  them,  and  the  southern  world  be  benefited  by  them.    These  unhappy  persons  have 
here  means  of  retrieving  their  character  and  place  in  social  existence,  which  they  could 
never  have  attained  at  home.    The  very  community  of  penal  infliction  renders  their  situa- 
tion less  deeply  humiliating.    The  term  convict  has,  by  tacit  convention,  been  erased  from 
the  English  language  as  spoken  in  New  South  Wales.    On  first  landing,  they  are  called 
canaries,  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  habiliments  in  which  they  are  invested :  but  after 
due  probation,  they  are  exalted  to  the  name  of  government-men,  which  continues  to  be  the 
received  appellation.  They  are  first  employed  in  the  public  works,  under  strict  surveillance ; 
but  as  their  conduct  appears  to  admit  of  indulgence,  they  are  distributed  as  &rm-eervanta 
among  the  new  settlers.    Of  course,  the  experiment  must  in  many  instances,  (uL    The 
numerous  runaways  form  a  dangerous  and  destructive  body,  called  the  bush-rangers,  who, 
in  both  colonies,  but  particularly  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  have  often  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  interior  districts,  and  rendered  property,  and  even  life,  precarious.    They  conduct 
their  plunder  on  a  great  scale,  and  even  with  fynxa  of  honour  and  courtesy  which  seem 
very  foreign  to  its  nature.    The  vigorous  measures  of  government  have  now  put  down  the 
system ;  &8t,  in  the  old  colony,  and  now  in  the  new.     Of  these  misguided  fi^tives  some, 
under  the  most  woful  ignoranoe,  imagine  that  by  wandering  through  the  deserts  of  New 
Holland,  they  wiU  come  at  length  to  some  civilised  countrv,  Timor,  China,  and  even  Ireland ; 
and  one  of  them,  after  long  wanderings,  imagined  he  had  found  such  a  country,  till  it 
appeared  that  his  devious  course  had  brought  him  again  within  the  fatal  precincts  of  the 
colony.    However  it  is  a  most  important  circumstance,  as  already  stated,  that  the  majority 
make  very  tolerable  servants ;  nay  that  many,  on  arriving  at  the  character  of  emancipists, 
set  up  trades  which  they  carry  on  in  a  very  prosperous  manner.    They  are  even  said  to 
maintain  a  more  punctilious  honesty  than  the  same  class  of  tradesmen  at  home ;  conscious, 
from  the  delicate  footing  on  which  their  character  stands,  that  the  smallest  slip  would  be 
sufficient  to  overthrow  it  and  make  them  be  considered  as  having  thoroughly  relapsed  into 
all  their  old  habits.    It  is  an  observation  important  beyond  all  others,  t&t  the  young  men 
bom  in  the  colony,  of  convict  parents,  acquire  generally  a  character  the  reverse  of  tiiat  of 
which  the  example  is  set  to  them  by  their  progenitors.    This  example  seems  rather  to  act 
upon  them  as  a  warning  of  the  misery  ana  degradation  which  irregular  conduct  produces. 
The  &ir  sex,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  are  the  most  turbulent  part  of  society,  both  in  coming 
out  and  after  their  arrival.    They  are  said  to  place  trust  in  many  circumstances  which  may 
prevent  the  arm  of  the  law  firom  pressing  on  them  with  extreme  severity,  and  the  great 
disproportion  of  their  number  to  that  of  the  other  sex,  being  as  one  to  ten,  gives  to  each  an 
importance  which  they  are  apt  too  highly  to  value.   So  many  are  the  candidates  for  any  fair 
hand  which  may  happen  to  fidl  vacant,  that  a  state  of  widowhood  is  scarcely  tenable  for  the. 
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Bbortest  period ;  and  the  lady  has  hardly  time  to  array  herself  in  weeds,  when  arrangements 
are  made  for  fresh  nuptials.  The  young  females  being  thus  too  much  an  object  of  court- 
ship, and  irregularity  of  conduct  being  no  bar  to  the  matrimonial  state,  they  do  not  always 
confine  themselves  within  the  strict  limits  of  propriety.  It  seems  impossible  to  contravene 
the  position  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  that  the  most  patriotic  and  valuable  consignment  which 
coold  be  made  to  the  southern  continent  would  be  that  of  a  cargo  of  femalea  Accordingly, 
arrangements  have  been  recently  made,  by  which  those  of  respectable  character,  under 
the  age  of  thirty,  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  51.,  are  conveyed  to  Australia,  where  they  are 
imm^iately  provided  with  employment,  in  the  expectation  of  their  being  soon  united  to  a 
suitable  partner. 

The  voluntary  emigrants  form  a  third  class,  not  distinguished  by  such  marked  features. 
They  come  out  with  the  view  of  finding  or  making  a  country  and  society  as  like  as  possible 
to  what  they  had  left  at  home.  In  the  towns,  especially,  the  habits  of  fashionable  society 
in  England  are  almost  punctiliously  copied,  though  of  course  on  a  reduced  scale.  The 
pride  of  station  is  said  to  be  carried  to  an  extravagant  height,  as  is  usual  among  those  who 
have  the  least  pretensions  to  it  But  the  most  deep-root^  and  unhappy  distinction  is  that 
which  the  emigrants  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  between  themselves  and  the  freed  convicts, 
or,  as  they  are  termed,  emancipisU.  The  emigrants  pure  refuse  to  hold  any  social  inter- 
coorse  with  this  class,  and  brand  as  confmionists  those  who  admit  them  at  all  to  their  houses 
or  society.  This  treatment  is  borne  most  indignantly  by  the  emancipist,  who  has  been 
admitted  to  a  complete  footing  of  political  equality,  with  the  exception  of  not  being  sum- 
moned upon  juries  at  quarter  sessions  He  himself,  however,  has  established  a  similar  dis- 
tinction between  the  emancipist  pure,  who,  since  his  landing,  has  maintained  an  irreproach- 
able character,  and  the  emancipist  impure,  who,  having  come  out  as  an  ofiender,  has  been 
committed  and  punished  for  firesh  offences  within  the  colony.  These  distinctions  have  been 
the  sources  of  deep  and  lasting  feud&  Grovemor  Macquarie  made  great  efforts  to  equalise 
and  unite  the  classes ;  but,  endeavouring  to  carry  his  point  rather  by  power  and  authority 
than  by  time  and  conciliation,  he  only  widened  the  breach.  Meantime  the  emigrants  have 
constituted  another  classification  among  themselves,  expressed  by  the  fitnciful  title  of  »fer- 
Ipngf  or  natives  of  the  mother  country,  and  currency,  or  those  bom  in  the  colony.  The 
currency  are  said  to  be  fine-spirited  youths,  vet,  from  some  cause  of  climate  or  country,  they 
have  the  same  tall  form  and  pallid  aspect  which  present  themselves  in  the  children  of  the 
back  settlements  of  America.  In  return  for  the  unjust  ridicule  with  which  they  are  treat- 
ed as  currejicy,  they  adhere  closely  to  each  other,  and  have  an  exclusive  attachment  to  the 
land  of  their  birth,  with  a  contempt  for  the  mother  country,  which  is  generally  by  no  means 
lessened  by  a  visit  to  it 

Religious  instruction,  and  the  elements  of  education,  were  obviously  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, with  a  view  to  the  reformation  which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  by  such  a  colony.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  most  lamentable  omission,  which  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Colonel 
Collins,  that  for  several  years  there  was  not  a  church  in  the  colony,  nor  a  school,  except 
such  miserable  ones  as  a  few  of  the  convicts  set  up  for  their  fellow  offenders.  Much  is  now 
done  to  repair  this  gross  failure.  There  are,  at  least,  fifteen  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  an  archdeacon,  under  the  diocese  of  India,  and  two  Presbyterian  and  one 
Catholic  clergymen,  all  paid  by  government  In  1830  there  were  37  churches,  the  main- 
tenance of  which  cost  10,941^  Besides  the  male  and  female  orphan  schools,  day-schools 
are  supported  in  every  part  of  the  colony,  the  whole  number  in  1630  amounting  to  ^p6, 
costing  13,2922. ;  and  the  means  of  elementary  education  are  thus  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  whole  colony.  One-seventh  part  of  the  land  in  each  county  is  now  reserved  for 
church  and  school  purposes,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  church,  and  the  remain- 
ing tenth  to  national  schools  under  the  management  of  certain  incorporated  trustees.  The 
WesieyBXia  have  also  sent  out  several  missionaries,  whose  exertions,  both  in  preaching  and 
in  teaching  Sunday  schools,  appear  to  have  been  highly  useful.  Literature,  amid  the  pres- 
sure of  so  many  more  vulgar  v^ants,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  taken  deep  root ;  yet,  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  there  was  formed  a  Philosophical  Society,  and  some 
valuable  papers  were  contributed  to  it  According  to  Mr.  Field,  in  his  preface  to  a  collec- 
tion of  those  papers,  that  infant  society  soon  expirol  in  the  baneful  atmosphere  of  distracted 
politics,  hut  he  fondly  hopes  it  may  prove  to  be  only  a  case  of  suspended  animation. 

Sbct.  VIL — Local  Geography, 

In  ocHisidering  the  local  divisions  of  Australasia,  the  prominent  place  must,  of  course,  be 
given  to  its  great  central  mass  of  continent,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  ^tish  settlement 
KNined  there.  It  has  been  now  divided  into  counties,  certain  districts  being  called  respec- 
tively Cumberland,  Camden,  and  St  Vincent,  on  this  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains ;  West^ 
moreland,  Geoigiana,  King,  Argyle,  and  Murray,  to  the  south ;  and  Roxburgh,  Cook,  and 
Bathurst,  to  the  west,  of  £at  great  barrier.  To  the  north  of  Sydney,  divided  by  Hunter^s 
River,  and  the  county  of  Hunter,  are  placed  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
C-loucester  on  the  east,  and  Phillip,  Wellington,  Brisbane,  and  Bligh  on  the  west  of  the 

Vol.  m.  *  R 
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dJvidiiv  moanUina.    The  reHMioder  of  theae  vaat  r^ioDi  htta  not  yet  been  broiight  ooder 
uij'  pofiticaJ  Domenclsture. 

CamberlBiid  fbrms  the  orifpnal,  and  itill  the  onlj  fiillj  settted  portioa.  It  hu  nboat  fiftf - 
six  mile*  of  coast,  comprehendiiig  the  noble  huboun  (f  Broken  Bbj,  Port  JackacHi,  and 
Botany  Bay.  Behiod,  the  Hawkeabury,  with  its  head,  or  tributary  atreara,  the  Nepean, 
makee  an  entire  circuit  round  it;  beyond  which  the  broad  and  eteep  mountain  rid^  ahuta  in 
the  county,  leaving  to  it  a  breadth  trf'  mly  forty  miles.  The  soil  on  Ihe  coast,  aa  is  the  case 
geueraUy  throughout  this  continent,  ia  light,  hairen,  and  sandy,  tn  advancing  into  tbe 
interior,  it  improves,  ia  covered  with  fine  Uiough  not  thick  woods;  and,  though  of  a  actne- 
what  poor  clay  ironatone,  yields  tolerable  crops.  Along  the  inundated  banks  of  the  rivers 
there  la  found  a  great  luxuriance  of  natural  pasture ;  but  the  inundation  renders  precarious 
the  crope  which  are  laised  in  these  higiijy  fertilised  volleys.  This  [Kvvince  has  already  four 
towns  of  «Hue  importance,  Sydney,  Paranutta,  Windsor,  and  Liverpool. 
Sydney  (Jig.  908.),  the  capital  of  the  New  Southern  World,  is  situated  upon  the  cove 
Qf^  bearing  ita  name,  which  opens  &om  the 

■pacioua  basin  of  Port  Jacksoo.  This 
vast  inlet  passed  unnoticed  by  Captain 
Cook,  whcee  attention  was  engTaeaed  by 
the  neighbooring  harbour  of  Botany  Bay, 
also  excellent  uid  attractive  by  its  rich 
and  varied  veffetatioo.  When  Govemar 
Phillip,  therefore,  waa  sent  out,  in  1788, 
to  occupy  New  South  Wales  as  a  penal 
View  (f  SidiHT.  settlement,  hia  de«tinaticm  waa  fiv  Botany 

Bay,  a  name  which  long  ccntinued  to  be 
given  to  the  whole  eatabliahmenL  But  when  he  came  to  examine  the  coast,  he  aoon  die- 
covered  this  new  harbour,  which  waa  so  superior  to  the  first,  and  to  almost  any  other  ever 
yet  seen,  that  be  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  fixing  his  coWy  upon  it  From  an  entrance 
not  more  than  two  miles  acnm,  Port  Jacksra  gradually  expaiida  mto  a  noble  and  capacious 
basin,  having  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largett  vesaels,  and  space  in  which  a  tbou- 
aand  sail  of  the  line  might  manoeuvre  with  the  greatest  ease.     It  stretches  about  thirteen 


narrow,  rocky,  ;et  wooded  necks  of  land,  which  aSbrd  eicellaot  better  &om  every  n 
From  amongst  this  ample  choice  waa  selected  Sydney  Cove.  It  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
long  and  about  a  quarter  broad  at  ita  mouth,  whence  it  giadually  narrow*  to  a  poinL  For 
oboat  two-thirds  trf'  tbe  length  it  has  soundings  of  from  about  four  to  seven  bUxima,  and  ia 
perfecilj  secure  from  all  wmds ;  for  a  oxisiderable  way  on  both  sidea,  sfaipe  can  lie  almost 
close  to  the  shore,  nor  is  the  navigation  in  any  part  rendered  dangeroafl  b;  hidden  locjn  or 
shallows.  The  scenery,  composed  of  rocks  ajid  hille  covered  with  wood,  and  Ihe  Aon 
diversified  by  numerous  cli^  u  highly  striking^  and  picturesque.  "The  first  occupation  of 
thia  new  world,  the  appearance  of  land  entirely  untouched  by  cultivation,  the  close  and  p^^ 
plexed  growth  of  trees,  interrupted  here  and  there  Inr  barren  spots,  bare  rocks,  or  place* 
overgrown  with  weeds,  Sowering  ehnibs,  or  underwoocf  intermingled  in  the  most  [naniecu- 
oua  manner ;  then  the  landing,  the  irregular  pitching  of  the  fiist  tents,  where  there  appe«r- 
.ed  an  open  spot,  or  one  eaaily  cleared^  tbe  bustle  at  various  hands  employed  in  the  most 
incongruous  works,— all  these  gave  a  striking  character  to  the  first  settlemenL"  The  town 
of  Sydney  ia  built  at  the  head  of  the  cove,  on  a  rivulet  which  falla  into  it,  and  in  a  valley 
between  two  oppoeite  ridgea.  That  on  the  right,  called  tbe  Rocks,  was  built  first,  and  in 
the  meet  irregular  manner,  each  man  atudytng  bis  own  convenience,  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  any  general  pltin.  Governor  Macquarie,  however,  determined  to  enftN^e  a  principle 
of  oligTiemenl,  and,  under  his  direction,  the  principal  street,  called  George  Street,  was 
carri^  in  a  atraigfat  and  broad  line  of  a  mile,  along  ^e  leil  ridge.  Similar  regularity  waa 
required  in  the  smaller  streets  branching  liom  it,  and  even  the  Rocks  were  brought  int« 
some  sort  of  ehape.  That  quarter  ramtinuea,  however,  to  be  occupied  by  an  inferiw  clasa, 
while  all  the  faabionable  houses  are  on  the  iefl  side.  The  best  houses  ore  of  white  tree- 
atone,  or  brick  plastered,  and  have  a  light  and  aiiy  appearance.  Many  cf  them  being  sur- 
rounded with  gardens,  they  occupy  a  great  extent  of  gronnd.  The  population  of  Sydn<^ 
is  16,230,  mciudbg  2740  convicts.  Thfe  hard  material  of  the  streets  renders  paving 
unnecessary,  but  lighting  has  been  lately  introduced.  A  British  air  is  studiously  given  to 
every  thing ;  yet  the  parrots  and  other  birds  of  strange  nate  and  plnmage,  and  the  show  of 
oranges,  melons,  and  lemona,  in  the  market,  bespeak  a  foreign  countrj-;  while  a  sadder  t^e 
is  told  by  the  gangs  of  convicts  in  the  employ  of  government,  marching  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  military  file,  with  white  woollen  fiocks,  and  gray  jackets  be^eared  with  sundry 
numerals  in  black,  wtiite,  and  red ;  and  sometimes,  by  way  of  punishment,  with  the  chains 
jingling  on  their  legs.  But  the  police  is  so  good,  that  even  in  this  strange  society  property 
and  peiBOfl  are  said  to  be  in  security.  "Elbowed  by  some  daring  highwayman  on  your  left 
band,  and  rdibed  ahouidets  with  by  even  a  mora  desperate  burglar  oo  your  right,  while  a 
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footpad  stops  your  way  in  jfront,  and  a  pickpocket  pushes  you  behind, — ^you  may  jostle 
through  the  crowd  with  the  most  perfect  safety."  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
governor's  house,  built  at  various  times  and  by  successive  governors  from  Phillip  to  Darling, 
and  having  in  front  a  very  fine  plantation  of  English  oaks  and  Cape  pines,  the  walk  round 
the  outside  of  which  forms  the  favourite  recreation  of  the  citizens ;  the  barracks,  occupying 
one  entire  side  of  the. principal  square;  the  convict  hospital,  a  large  tripartite  stone  build- 
ing with  verandas  all  round  to  both  stories,  a  smaller  military  hospital,  a  handsome  convict 
barrack,  a  court  and  school  house,  &,c.  The  gaol  is  bad  and  old,  but  a  new  one  is  building. 
Sydney  has  two  English  churches,  St  Philip's  and  St  James's ;  also  a  handsome  Gothic 
Roman  Catholic,  a  plain  Presbyterian,  and  a  large  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  A  monthly 
magazine  was  once  published  by  the  Wesleyans,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  religious  objects, 
and  several  well-established  newspapers  appear. 

The  other  towns  of  Cumberland  are  in  a  rising  state,  but  have  not  yet  attained  much  im- 
portance. Paramatta,  called  formerly  Rose  Hill,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Port  Jackson,  and 
separated  from  Sydney  by  a  flat  and  uninteresting  countrv.  Its  harbour  being  unfit  to  receive 
vessels  of  burden,  and  die  surrounding  territory  unproductive,  it  has  not  made  the  same 
rapid  progress,  and  its  population  is  2637.  Its  importance  consists  chiefly  in  carrying  on  the 
communication  between  the  capital  and  the  interior.  It  is  merely  a  large  assemblage  of 
detached  houses  with  gardens,  without  much  arrangement ;  but  there  is  a  good  government- 
house,  a  beautiful  ffarden,  and  extensive  natural  pleasure-grounds;  and  here,  the  late  gover- 
nor, Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  constantly  resided,  and  attached  to  his  house  an  obeervatoiy. 
Windsor  is  about  forty  miles  in  the  interior,  at  the  head  of  the  Hawkesbury  navigation.  It 
is  finely  placed  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  whose  forest  ridges  are  seen  towering 
saccessively  above  each  other.  It  has  1000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  cultivators,  and  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  rising  in  value,  especially  those  parts  which  are  out  of  the 
readi  of  inundation.  It  is  well  laid  out,  has  a  small  government  cottage,  a  church,  a  gaol, 
a  handsome  court-house,  and  the  other  usual  appendages  of  a  country  town.  Richmonaand 
Wilberforce  are,  as  yet,  only  hamlets.  Liverpool  was  founded,  somewhat  prematurely,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  by  Governor  Macquarie,  and  for  some  time  its  existence  was  only  indicated 
by  a  post,  saying,  '*  This  is  Liverpool ;"  but  it  has  now  a  good  church,  and  is  beginning  to 
speak  for  itself;  and  though  not  lying  in  a  very  fertile  country,  yet,  afibrding  a  route  to  the 
fine  agricultural  and  pastoral  districts  of  Camden  and  Argyle,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
bustle,  and  daily  increasing  in  importance.  Campbell  Town,  in  the  fine  district  of  Aiids,  is 
yet  only  in  its  infancy ;  but  it  has  a  church  and  a  court-house. 

Camden  county  is  situated  partly  in  the  interior  behind  Cumberland,  and  partly  along  the 
coast  southward  from  it  The  Morrison  and  ether  ranges  render  it  a  hilly  and  even  moun- 
tainous country,  the  hills  rising  steep,  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  leaving  between  them  only 
narrow  gorges,  through  which  now  rivulets  which  unite  in  forming  the  Nepean.  Hence  this 
county,  though  generally  afibrding  fine  pasture,  is  fit  for  the  plou^  only  in  particular  parts, 
which,  however,  are  exceedingly  rich.  It  is  peculiarly  so  m  the  district  of  Illawarra,  or 
the  Five  Islands,  on  the  coast  Here  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  prevails,  and  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  even  birds,  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  colony.  The  cedar, 
the  cabbage  tree,  the  pine,  the  tree-fern,  the  black  cockatoo  and  the  green  pigeon,  make  the 
spectator  think  lumself  in  a  new  quarter  of  the  world.  The  land  is  too  closely  timbered  to 
be  easily  brought  under  cultivation ;  though  much  of  that  timber,  being  of  cedar,  is  valuable ; 
yet  the  soil  is  so  very  rich,  that  a  great  part  of  it  has  already  been  occupied.  This  district 
s  separated  firom  Sydney  on  the  land  side  by  a  range  of  precipices,  down  which  a  wagon  can 
scarcely  be  driven.  It  therefore  depends  upon  water  communication,  which  is  greatly  fiicili- 
tated  by  the  Shoalhaven  River,  navigable  twenty  miles  up  for  vessels  of  eighty  or  ninety  tons. 

The  counties  of  Argyle  and  Westmoreland  form  a  large  extent  of  country,  situated  to 
die  south-west  of  the  territories  now  described,  lying  partly  upon  the  Blue  Mountains,  partly 
to  the  east,  and  partly  to  the  west  of  that  ridge.  On  the  highest  track  are  two  considerable 
lakes,  called  JB^urst  and  Creorge.  It  is  only  since  1819,  that  the  enterprise  of  the  colonists 
has  opened  it  to  our  knowledge,  and  the  descriptions  have  somewhat  varied,  and  have  even, 
according  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  been  tinctured  with  party  spirit  It  appears  that  the  territory 
is  crossed  by  large  tracts,  called  brushes,  that  are  altogether  unproductive.  The  greater  part, 
however,  yields  at  least  tolerable  pasturage,  and  some  appears  fit  for  any  species  of  culture. 
The  most  distant  and  best  are  the  plains,  or  rather  downs,  of  Monaroo,  beyond  Lake  George, 
which  are  of  great  extent,  clear  of  timber,  and  fitted,  seemingly,  either  for  agriculture  or 
pasturage.  These  were  first  visited  and  surveyed  by  Captain  Currie,  in  1823.  Grants  have 
here  been  taken,  at  the  distance  of  160  miles  direct  firom  Sydney,  and  30  miles  from  the  sea, 
with  which  last  there  promises  to  be  an  easy  communication,  either  by  Jervis  Bay,  or  by  the 
newly  discovered  river  Clyde,  falling  into-Bateman's  Bay.  There  seems  Bome  reason  to  think 
that  these  fine  plains  may  extend  the  whole  way  to  Western  Port. 

Western  Port  is  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  within  Bass's  Straits, 
ninety  mfles  from  their  western  extremity.  The  river  Murray  fiills  into  it,  forming  an  estuary 
thirty  miles  broad,  with  a  large  island  in  the  centre,  called  Phillip  Island.  The  harbour  and 
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anchorage  are  excellent ;  but  the  river  cannot  be  approached  even  by  boats  at  low  water, 
owing  to  the  extensive  mud-banks  which  surround  its  entrance.  It  is  extremely  winding  in 
its  course,  and  salt  for  five  or  six  miles  up,  where  it  is  met  by  a  fresh-water  rivulet,  taking 
its  rise  from  an  adjoining  swamp.  The  country  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles  along  the  coast, 
and  for  fifty  miles  inland  to  the  mountains,  is  described  as  the  finest  ever  beheld,  resembling 
an  finglish  ornamented  park,  with  trees  only  thinly  scattered  in  picturesque  groups.  The 
climate  is  cool  and  salubrious ;  and  the  position  is  also  somewhat  nearer  to  England.  From 
Twofold  Bay,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  eastern  coast,  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume 
travelled  thither  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  sea,  but  within  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  nearly 
400  miles,  and  always  through  beautiful,  well  watered,  and  thinly  timbered  lands.  The 
opening  for  settlement  and  prosperity  on  this  aide  of  the  continent  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
immense. 

The  region  to  the  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  discovered  by  Messrs.  Blaxland,  Went- 
worth,  and  Lawson,  and  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Oxley  and  Evans,  has  been  a  most  important 
acquisition  to  the  colony,  and  has  given  a  new  character  to  its  condition  and  prospecta  It 
was  found,  as  already  dwerved,  to  be  traversed  by  two  large  rivers  flowing  into  the  interior, 
the  Lachlan  and  the  Macquarie.  The  former  presented  the  most  dreary  aj^  hopeless  aspect 
All  the  flat  country  bordering  it  was  subject  to  its  sudden  and  destructive  inuncUttions,  which 
swept  all  before  them  without  producing  any  fertility.  It  constantly  diffused  and  extended 
its  waters  over  low  and  barren  deserts,  creating  only  low  flats  and  uninhabitable  morasses. 
Nothing  could  be  more  melancholy  thaji  the  appearance  of  the  level  and  desolate  regions 
through  which  this  river  winds  its  sluggish  course.  The  Macquarie,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
noble  river,  the  inundations  of  which  are  so  confined  by  primary,  or  at  least  by  secondary 
banks,  that  they  never  produce  any  destructive  efiect  The  shores  present  manjr  highly 
picturesque  scenes,  and  they  consist  generally  of  rich  flats,  or  open  valleys  lightly  Umbered, 
and  thus  ofler  every  advantage  to  the  settler,  alloyed,  indeed,  by  the  evil  of  being  separated 
from  the  coast  by  tiie  steep  ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountains ;  but  even  this  has  been  recently 
lightened  by  the  discovery  of  a  more  level  and  direct  route. 

The  banks  of  the  Macquarie  have  been  made  to  divide  two  counties,  Roxburgh  on  the 
right,  and  Bathurst  on  the  lefl  bank.  Extensive  locations  have  now  been  made  on  Bathurst 
Plains,  in  the  former  county,  which  might  more  properly  be  called  downs,  as  they  form  a 
succession  of  gently  swelling  hills,  50,0(K)  acres  in  extent,  clear  of  timber,  and  covered  with 
luxuriant  herbage.  But  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  still  reserved  by  government  At  the 
fine  valley  of  Wellington,  seventy  miles  down  the  river,  a  government  depdt  for  convicts 
has  been  formed ;  but  these,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be  made  to  give  way  to  more  eligible 
settlers.  The  heavy  carriage  discourages  the  raising  of  grain  in  these  districts ;  but  the 
stock  farms  are  already  very  extensive,  and  Sydney  is,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  with 
cattle  from  them.  Cheese  is  also  made,  of  good  quality,  and  wool  is  a  rapidly  increasing  and 
improving  article  of  export  Bathurst  is  now  assuming  the  aspect  of  an  English  country 
neighbourhood.  It  has  a  literary  society,  composed  of  twenty  members,  and  there  is  the 
'*  Bathurst  Hunt,"  whose  chase  is  the  native  dog,  an  animal  as  destructive  to  the  lambs  as 
the  fox.    Being  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a  climate  remarkably  cool  and  healthfiiL 

On  the  norUi  side  of  the  colony  there  extends  a  succession  of  fine  rivers,  the  banks  of 
which  are  in  the  course  of  being  rapidly  settled  and  cultivated. 

Hunter^s  River,  the  banks  of  which  are  now  dignified  with  the  titles  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  is  situated  fifty-five  miles  to  the  North  of  the  Hawkesbuiy ;  but  the  road  by 
land  is  nearly  ninety  miles.  It  rises  from  the  continuation  of  the  Blue  Mountain  range, 
which  is  here  more  distant  from  the  sea  than  in  the  first  settlement,  and  follows  a  course  of 
140  miles,  during  which  it  receives  from  the  north  William's  and  Paterson*s  rivers.  On  these, 
and  for  100  miles  up  Hunter's  River,  settlements  were  formed  when  Mr.  Cunningham  left 
the  colony,  and  the  whole,  we  understand,  has  now  been  located.  The  soil  is  various,  but 
contains  many  fine  tracts,  among  which  that  of  Wallis's  Plains  has  onl^  the  disadvantage  of 
being  ver^r  closely  timbered ;  but  when  cleared,  the  soil  is  most  luxuriant  A  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  the  interior  begins  that  vast  extent  of  fine  pastoral  country,  called  Liverpool 
Plains,  discovered  by  Mr.  Oxley,  at  the  end  of  his  last  journey,  and  into  which  the  tide  of 
settlement  is  beginning  to  pour,  through  a  pass  which  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  botanist, 
has  discovered  from  Biathurst,  and  routes  which  he  and  Mr.  Dangar,  the  deputy-surveyor, 
have  severally  effected  from  Paterson's  River.  This  river  has  also  the  advantage  of  very 
extensive  mines  of  coal  at  its  mouth,  from  which  Sydney  is  supplied,  and  which  has  procured 
for  the  capital  of  the  settlement  the  popular  name  of  Newcastle,  but  its  original  name  ia 
King  Town.  This  was  opened  as  a  mere  convict  station ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
to  be  so  eligible,  the  convicts  were  removed  to  the  Hastings  River  at  Port  Macquarie,  and 
Hunter's  River  was  given  up  to  settlers.  Newcastle,  however,  is  yet  only  a  cluster  of  brick 
and  wood  cottages,  but  its  importance  is  rising  with  that  of  the  settlement,  and  wharves  and 
stores  are  beginning  to  be  erected.  Maitland  is  the  most  thriving  town  in  this  section,  con- 
taining 1500  inhabitants. 

The  river  Hastings  with  the  countzy  round  it  has  since,  in  its  turn,  been  made  a  free  aet* 
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tlement  The  Hasting  vms  discovered,  as  already  observed,  by  Mr.  Oxlcy,  on  his  return 
from  his  second  journey.  It  is  not  very  important,  in  a  navigable  view,  since  it  cannot  he 
ascended  more  than  ten  miles  hy  vessels  of  any  size ;  but  it  flows  through  a  great  valley, 
extending  for  fifly  miles  inland,  till  it  reaches  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  with  a  breadth  nearly 
uniform.  This  tract  is  various,  but  generally  broken  into  a  pleasing  undulation  of  hill  and 
dale,  and  consisting  mostly  of  what  is  called  open  forest,  by  which  is  meant  grass-land, 
lightly  covered  with  good  timber,  and  free  irora  the  peril  of  inundation.  Captain  King 
remarks,  that  there  are  here  12,000,000  acres,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  bed  tract 
It  is  in  general  finely  watered  with  clear  small  streams ;  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  the 
more  southern  districts  of  the  colony.  The  climate  is  nearly  tropical,  and  rather  too  hot  for 
wheat,  which  is  apt  to  be  burnt  up  or  to  run  into  straw ;  but  maize  and  rice  would,  of  course, 
flouri^ ;  and  sugar  and  tobacco  have  been  tried  with  success.  The  inland  dividing  Blue 
Mountains  are  very  rugged  and  lofty,  rising  6500  feet ;  but  to  the  south-west  of  these  moun- 
tains is  the  extensive  range  of  pastoral  districts  called  Liverpool  Plains.  Port  Macquarie  is 
a  bar-harbour,  into  which  vessels  drawing  more  than  nine  feet  of  water  cannot  safely  enter ; 
and  they  must  be  on  their  guard  against  a  sunken  rock  on  the  south  side ;  but  there  is  good 
anchorage  without,  and  the  shore  is  not  dangeroua  A  convict  establishment  was  formed 
here  in  1820 ;  but  since  the  quantity  of  good  land  became  unequal  to  the  demand  for  it,  the 
convicts  were  removed  to  the  still  more  remote  station  of  Moreton  Bay,  and  Hastings  River 
18  bud  out  for  settlers.  Not  far  fix>m  hence  there  was  recently  discovered  another  river, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  to  fifty-seven  miles  fixxn  its  mouth,  and  which  faUs  into 
Trial  Bay.  The  banks  consisted  of  open  pastoral  forest,  hills  with  alluvial  untimbered  plains 
holding  out  the  most  flattering  prospects  to  the  settler ;  and  from  a  high  hill  upon  this  river, 
another  large  river  was  seen  forty  miles  to  the  northward,  discharging  itself  into  the  sea 
from  the  north-east  Southward,  again,  between  Hastings  and  Hunter's  river.  Port  Stephen's 
receives  another  stream,  called  the  Earner,  whose  bank^  notwithstanding  the  first  unfavour- 
able reports,  Mr.  Dawson,  the  late  agent  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  found  to 
contain  1,000,000  acres  of  good  land. 

The  Brisbane  is  the  latest  discovered  and  the  largest  fully  surveyed  river  which  is  found 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Australia.  Moreton  Bay,  into  which  it  falls,  had  been  observed  by 
Captain  Flinders,  who  discovered  one  small  river  fiilling  into  it,  but  took  only  a  slight  view 
of  the  western  shore.  Here,  however,  in  December,  1^3,  Mr.  Oxley  discovered  a  channel, 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  a  large  river.  He  accordingly  sailed  up  fifty  miles,  during  all  which 
space  it  continued  navigable,  as  he  thought,  for  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  sixteen  feet 
of  water.  A  ledge  of  rocks  then  ran  across,  not  aflbrding  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water. 
It  was  traced,  however,  for  more  than  twen^,  and  seen  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  farther,  still 
without  any  apparent  diminution  of  nvignitude.  The  country  was  generally  of  the  finest 
description,  alternately  hilly  and  level,  but  nowhere  inundated ;  the  soil  equally  adapted  for 
cnltivation  and  pasturage,  covered  with  abundant  and  very  large  timber,  particularly  a  mag- 
nificent species  of  pine,  which  seemed  sufficient  for  the  topmasts  of  the  largest  ships.  From 
the  slowness  of  the  current,  the  depth  of  water,  and  the  level  aspect  of  the  country,  so  fiir 
as  it  could  be  traced,  there  appeared  reason  to  think  that  it  was  now  very  distant  from  an^ 
monntain  source ;  and,  on  considering  its  position;  a  conjecture  arose  in  some  minds  that  it 
might  be  the  ultimate  termination  of  the  Macquarie,  after  that  river  had  issued  from  the 
re^y  lake  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  lost  Mr.  Oxley  himself  thought  it  would  be  found  to 
flow,  not  fix>m  the  Macquarie  marahes,  but  from  some  lake,  the  receptacle  of  those  interior 
streams  to  the  south-west,  crossed  by  him  in  his  land  expedition  of  discovery  in  1818,  namely. 
Parry's  Rivulet,  Bowen  and  York  River,  Field's  River,  and  Peel's  River.  And  Mr.  Field  has 
shown,  in  his  Gec^fraphical  Memoirs,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it  can  be  the  outlet  of  that 
inland  lake  in  which  the  river  Macquarie  was  founa  to  terminate,  since  the  whole  course  of 
that  river  for  300  miles  is  north-wc»t,  and  it  would  require  an  immediate  re^lar  diveraion 
to  the  north-east  for  nearly  400  miles  to  reach  Moreton  Bay,  and  then  the  height  of  its  head 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  would  allow  the  whole  river  only  a  fall  of  about  two  feet  per  mile, 
whereas  the  Macquarie  fiiUs  already  in  one  place  437  feet  in  little  more  than  50  miles,  and 
in  another  750,  in  about  the  same  number  of  miles.  These  speculations  have  been  since  set 
at  rest  **  In  the  year  1825,"  says  Major  Lockyer  in  his  official  report  to  the  governor,  "  I 
traced  the  river  Brisbane,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  with  boats,  and  then  by  land,  to 
where  I  consider  it  to  take  ita  rise,  on  a  large  mountain  to  the  north-west  of  the  settlement, 
after  making  a  verv  circuitous  course  of  200  miles.  On  leaving  the  boats,  I  proceeded  along 
the  banks  for  two  days,  when  I  came  to  a  bed  of  shingle  with  a  very  small  stream,  not  three 
feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  which  in  the  summer  months  I  have  no  doubt  is  quite  dry. 
At  this  time  the  river,  where  the  boats  wore  left,  had  risen  fiom  six  to  eight  feet  from  the 
late  rains ;  and  as  this  place,  not  fourteen  miles  above,  had  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  rise, 
it  convinces  me  that  the  Brisbane  River  has  its  chief  supply  firom  the  Brisbane  Mountains." 
And  Mr.  A.  Cunninfffaam  is  of  opinion  that  Parry's,  York's,  Field's,  and  Peel's  Rivera  fall 
mto  the  Darling.  Major  Lockyer  also  found  that  vessels  of  a  large  size  can  go  into  Moreton 
Bay  by  the  passage  at  Amity  Point ;  and  that  in  a  good  channel  all  the  way  to  a  good 
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anchonge  inside  PeeFs  laUnd,  there  is  not  le«  than  4^  frthoms  water.  Major  Lockyer 
took  the  very  same  cutter,  drawing  ten  feet  water,  which  Bir.  Oxley  had  on  his  expedition, 
omdently  anchored  in  the  bay,  easuy  got  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  con- 
fident Uiat  such  a  vessel  could  go  nearly  thirty  miles  higher  up.  The  entrance  of  Moreton 
Bay  is  tolerably  safe,  and  Red  Cliff  Point,  ten  miles  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  Brisbane,  or  the 
western  shore  of  the  river  itself,  afiR)rds  commodious  harbours.  The  settlement  is  quite  in 
its  infancy,  and  is  yet  only  penal,  nor  were  there  in  1826  more  than  eighty-five  acres  brought 
under  cuUivation;  but  the  period  cannot  be  veiy  distant  when  it  will  become  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  portions  of  the  colony. 

The  remainder  of  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  though  viewed  by  Captain  Flinders, 
has  not  been  examined  in  any  complete  or  satisfactory  manner.  Its  general  aspect  is  low 
and  sandy,  diversified  with  sand  hills,  covered  however  with  a  rich  vegetation,  becoming 
more  and  more  tropical  in  its  character.  The  coast  is  rich  in  fish,  particularly  turtle.  Islets, 
sinffle  or  in  groups,  are  scattered  along  the  whole  of  its  extent  No  attempt  having  been 
made  to  penetrate  the  country  to  any  depth,  or  even  to  explore  the  coast  minutely,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  many  fertile  tracts  of  land  may  yet  be  found,  as  well  as  large  rivers. 
Four,  indeed,  have  been  lately  discovered :  viz.  the  Clyde,  in  Bateman  Bay,  and  the  Bc^e, 
in  Port  Curtis,  which  did  not  affi>rd  much  promise ;  the  Darling,  under  Mount  Warning,  and 
the  Tweed,  close  to  Point  Danger ;  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfkctorily  explored. 

The  northern  coast  begins  at  Cape  York,  the  most  northerly  point,  opposite  to  which  is 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The  interval  is  called  Torres*  Strait,  and  is  filled  with  various 
islands  and  groups  of  islands,  among  which  last  those  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  Clarence  are 
the  most  numefous.  Immediately  afterwards  opens  the  vast  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  stretching 
about  660  miles  inland,  and  400  miles  across.  It  was  successively  visited  by  the  commander 
of  the  Duyfhen,  Torres,  Carstens,  and  Tasman,  who  all,  however,  viewed  it  under  the  im- 
pression of  its  being  part  of  the  opposite  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Cook,  in  1770,  by  sailing 
through  Torres'  Stmits,  dispelled  this  error ;  but  it  was  still  supposed  that  the  vast  opening 
might  be  an  oceanic  channel,  dividing  into  two  parts  the  east  and  west  of  New  HollamL 
The  coast  was  in  general  low,  sandy,  barren,  beset  with  shallows,  and  sometimes  with  coral 
rocks ;  but  woods  and  rich  grass  were  seen  in  the  interior.  Numerous  torrents  descended 
from  the  mountains,  and  aflSrded  a  good  supply  of  fVesh  water ;  but  no  river  of  any  ma^ni- 
tttde  could  be  discovered ;  and  Captain  King  considered  this  ohservation  of  Captain  Flinders 
so  satisfactory,  that  he  did  not  repeat  the  search. 

Amheim*s  Land,  beginning  at  Cape  Aniheim,  which  terminates  the  Crulf  of  Carpentaria, 
extends  for  upwards  of  300  miles  to  the  entrance  of  the  ^y  or  Gulf  of  Van  Diemen.  It 
was  almost  unknown  till  the  late  carefiil  survey  made  by  Captain  King.  He  found  the 
woods  sometimes  luxuriant,  and  the  vegetation  rich.  At  other  times,  the  trees  were  low 
and  stunted,  and  the  country  had  an  almost  desert  aspect  Water  was,  in  general,  either 
found,  or  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  existed.  A  river,  the  Liverpool,  was  discovered, 
which,  at  the  mouth,  was  four  miles  broad ;  but  after  ascending  by  a  winding  course  of  forty 
miles,  it  dwindled  to  a  trifling  magnitude.  There  w^ere  a  considerable  number  of  tolerably 
large  islands,  Wessel's  Island,  GOTlbum  Islands,  dtc.  At  its  western  extremity  was  found 
Port  Essington,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine  haiboors  on  this  continent,  and  which, 
from  its  situation  in  the  direct  line  towards  Port  Jackscm,  fhxn  India,  must  become  of  great 
future  importance. 

Van  Diemen's  Bay  and  Land  form  a  portion  of  the  continent  on  which  Captain  King 
landed.  This  gulf,  named  like  the  island  of  Uie  same  name  from  a  Dutch  governor-general 
of  India,  had  been  emlored  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  its  real  magnitude  was  by  no  means 
suspected.  Captain  King  sailed  completely  round  it,  and  discovered  two  large  estuaries, 
which  he  named  Alligator  rivers,  and  the  largest  of  which,  after  being  traced  upwards  of 
96  miles,  was  still  iS)  yards  broad,  and  two  or  three  fiithoms  deep.  T*he  western  coasts 
had  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  large  peninsula  projecting  so  for  as  to  leave  only 
a  narrow  entrance  into  the  bay ;  but  they  were  now  found  to  consist  of  two  large  islands, 
Bathorst  and  Melville,  the  former  of  which  was  200  miles  in  circumference,  and  the 
latter  120. 

The  soil  and  climate  being  fitted  for  growing  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  East, 
particularly  spices,  and  the  situation  being  also  commodioos  for  the  refreshment  of  vessels 
proceeding  between  India  and  Port  Jackwn,  and  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  British  trade 
with  the  Mala;rs,  it  was  determined,  in  the  year  1824,  to  form  a  settlement  upon  Melville 
Island.  Captam  Bremer  was  accordingly  sent  tram  England  in  the  ^ip  Tamar,  and  sailed 
thither  finxn  Port  Jackson,  with  a  party  of  troops  and  convicts,  and  on  the  2lBt  of  October, 
of  that  year,  laid  the  foundation  of  Fort  Dundas,  in  Port  Cockbum,  which  appears  to  have 
not  answered  its  intentions,  and  has  therefore  since  been  abandoned*  The  Dutch,  we  may 
observe,  send  annually  to  this  coast,  firom  Macassar,  a  fleet  of  perhaps  200  moss,  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  the  tripangr,  or  sea  slug,  a  ^lalinoos  marine  animal,  for  which  there  is 
a  constant  demand,  as  an  article  of  food,  in  China.  It  is  taken  by  diving,  and  is  preserved 
by  being  split,  boiled,  and  dhed. 
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De  WiU'n  Land  cotuusta  <if  b  large  eiftent  of  cout,  about  000  or  700  milM  lone,  ftcing 
the  oortli-west.  De  Witt,  however,  had  not  the  honour  c^  its  fiist  disGOTery,  which  wis 
made  by  the  ship  Vianan  in  1628.  Tasmaa  and  Dampier  have  eiven  eome  hasty  noticea  td 
it,  and  Baudin  touched  at  some  of  its  exterior  points ;  but  the  oaly  detailed  sorvey,  and  that 
not  complete,  was  made  bj  Captain  King.  The  low.  flat,  woody  abore,  which  has  continued 
fiir  600  miles,  here  ceases,  and  t^e  genera)  character  of  the  coast  is  rocky,  rugged,  and  evea 
arid ;  fresh  water  being-  to  be  orocuied  only  at  a  few  points.  The  coast  is  deep^  indented 
bj  hays  and  gtilfi,  and  bcoderea  by  nuiuerous  clusters  of  small  islands.  Cambridge  Gulf  is 
a  long,  narrow  inlet,  ja^aenting,  at  first,  the  appearance  of  its  being  the  mouth  of  a  river ; 
_,^  but  none  wu  feund.     Port  Warrendo' 

is  a  noble  harbour,  but  doee  not  affiird 
fresh  water.  York  Bound  is  a  vetjr 
spacious  bay,  receiving  two  small  rivers ; 
Init  &unawick  Bay,  which  quickly  fol- 
lows, receives  Prince  Regent's  River, 
the  largest  yet  known  to  tall  into  the 
north-western  coast  It  was  traced  60 
milee  up,  when  it  had  still  a  breadth  of 
250  yards.  On  this  river  there  is  a 
water&ll  of  a  very  striking  and  singu- 
lar aspect  (^.  OOe.);  the  strayed 
W..«ftnpri«.a«w.iu™.  ^"^  "f  the  r^k  causing  the  stream  to 

appear  as  if  tallmg  down  a  range  of 
atepa.  At  length,  Captain  King  cane  to  a  broad  opening,  called  Cygnet  Bay,  wbich  by  an 
intricate  channel  lie  baced  upwards  for  fifty  miles,  when  he  was  obli^  to  return ;  but  thni 
the  tides  and  other  circuntslances  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  communicates  with  Col- 
lier's Bay  to  the  southward,  and  forms  this  part  of  New  Holland  into  a  large  island. 

The  western  coast,  consisting  of  Endrachl's  Land,  discovered  in  1616  by  Dirk  Hartog,  in 
the  ship  Bndracbt ;  of  Edel's  land,  discovered  in  1619  by  a  Dutch  navigator  of  that  name ; 
and  of  Leeuwin's  I^nd,  discovered  in  1622  by  the  ship  Leeuwin,  is  all  of  the  most  desolate 
and  dreary  description.  It  was  examined  by  Dampier  and  Vlaming,  and  afterwards  by  Rin- 
ders^  Baudin,  Peron,  and  Freycinet ;  but  by  all  without  any  cheering  or  promising  discovery. 
Almost  everywhere  it  consists  of  a  ridge  of  low  steep  rocks,  holering  on  a  sandy  shin^ 
acceauhle  to  boats  <«ily  in  a  very  few  pomts.  There  are  occasional  openbge,  or  rather  rifte 
in  these  rocke,  through  which  torrents  sometimes  pour,  but  without  any  enlivening  or  fertil- 
ising influence.  Vegetation  is  either  wholly  absent,  or  its  products  include  nothing  that  ia 
fit  &  the  use  of  man. 

Id  this  dreary  shore,  extending  for  800  miles,  there  are  only  two  important  i^tenmga,  one 
n«de  in  the  Swan  River,  to  which  a  little  navaj  expedition  under  Cap^in  Stirlmg  was  sent 
in  1828,  when  the  brackish  stream  was  explored  for  50  miles,  and  the  report  which  was 
made  of  tlie  counby  on  its  bunks  was  so  faigbly  favourable,  that  a  western  settlement,  which 
had  always  been  a  desideratum,  by  reason  of  its  much  shorter  dislsnce  from  England,  was 
tbrmed  there  b  the  year  1B29,  under  the  government  of  Captain  Stirling ;  but  we  are  afraid 
that  the  emigrants  to  Swan  River  have  met  with  at  least  as  many  disappointments  and  pri- 
vations as  usually  attend  upon  new  coloniea  Tbie  settlement,  being  yet  beyond  the  reach 
of  New  South  Wales  by  land,  was,  by  a  temporarj  act  of  parliament,  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent colony,  by  the  name  of  Weetem  Australia,  and  regular  grants  of  its  lands  have 
been  made  to  capitalists,  who  have  taken  with  them  free  labourers;  but  the  fertility  of  the 
Boil  had  evidently  been  ezaifgerated,  and  however  objectionable,  in  a  moral  and  political 
view,  may  be  a  convict  colony,  the  rapid  progress  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land  haa  been  proved  to  have  been  in  a  very  great  degree  owins'  to  the  cheap  and  compul- 
worj  labour  afibrded  by  transported  prisoners.  The  population  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at 
abcMt  8000 ;  the  capital  is  the  little  town  of  Perth,  on  Swan  River. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Lieutenant-governor  Stirling,  of  Western  Australia,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  extract  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geoffra- 
pbical  Society: — "The  only  products  of  the  country  of  any  value  at  present  are  its  timher, 
which  is  inexhaustible  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  its  grasses,  which  afibrd  lead  of  superior 
quality  for  eheep,  borses,  and  cattle.  There  is  a  sood  species  of  tobacco  and  perennial  fiaz, 
«iniil»r  to  the  kind  usually  cultivated  in  Europe ;  but  these  are  as  yet  only  valuable  as  indi- 
cative of  the  capahilitiee  of  the  soil. 

"  For  some  tune  back,  registers  of  the  weather  have  been  kept  at  King  George's  Sound 
and  at  Perth,  the  capital  of  Swan  River;  and  hereafter  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain  with 
|««c>aicai  the  ran^  of  the  temperature,  the  barometrical  pressure,  and  the  degree  of  moist- 
ure in  these  districts,  compared  with  other  countriea  At  present,  after  three  years*  experi- 
ence of  the  climate  of  the  Swan  River  district,  it  may  be  said  to  be  exceptionable  only  in 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  when  the  heat  and  drought  are  as  disagree- 
tUe  as  they  can  be  without  aSecting  health.    Ttie  district  of  King  Gorge's  Sound  being 
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exposed  to  soatherly  winds  in  aammer,  and  frequently  visiied  by  showers,  is  the  most  ecjna- 
bie,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  aod  the  most  temperate.  The  heat  on  the  west  coast  is  certamly 
intense,  and  the  mosquitoes,  which  abound  there  in  summer,  are  serious  evils  in  their  way, 
and  have  caused  some  dislike  to  this  part  of  the  country  as  a  place  of  residence.  But  not- 
withstanding these  and  other  local  and  trivial  objections,  the  climate,  the  ports,  the  position, 
and  extent  of  the  country,  are  such  as  fit  it  to  be  the  seat  of  a  wealthy  and  populous  posses- 
sion of  the  crown ;  and  I  feel  justified  in  saying,  in  this  stage  of  its  occupation,  that  it  will 
not  fail  to  become  such,  from  any  natural  disqualification  of  the  soil." 
.  The  other  is  Shark^s  Bay,  in  Endracht*s  Land,  which  penetrates  deep  into  the  coast,  with 
many  windings,  and  would  form  an  excellent  harbour,  but  for  the  total  absence  of  fresh 
water.  To  the  south  are  some  mountains,  called  Moresby  Range  by  Captain  King,  and 
another,  called,  by  the  French,  Mont  Naturaliste ;  and  the  coast  was  here  s(Hnewhat 
wooded.  Notwithstanding  its  general  sterility,  the  natives  appeared  as  numerous  as  in  anv 
other  quarter ;  and  as  its  rocky  barrier  has  been  penetrated  at  so  few  points,  it  remains  stiU 
uncertain  whether  there  may  not  be  within  it  something  better  than  its  gloomy  aspect  would 
indicate. 

Nuyt*s  Land,  discovered  in  1627,  by  Peter  Nuyts,  in  the  ship  Zeepaard,  extends  along  nearly 
half  of  the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  has  been  since  surveyed  in  parts  by  Vancou- 
ver, D'Entrecasteaux,  Flinders,  Baudin,  and  King.  The  coast  continues  low  and  sandy,  but 
with  mountain  ranges  in  the  back-ground,  similar  to  those  which  border  the  eastern  coast. 
These  mountains  are  altogether  naked,  composed  sometimes  of  smooth  and  glittering  rock. 
The  soil  consists  generally  of  loose  white  sand,  or  of  a  crust  of  earth,  which  sinks  under  the 
feet,  and  is  altogether  unproductive.  Yet  even  these  arid  deserts,  like  those  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  territory,  are  covered  with  brOliant  plants  and  flowers,  producing  often  the  nxMt 
enchanting  scenes;  as  if  nature,  according  to  Peron,  had  sought  to  throw  this  veil  of  beauty 
over  her  deep  sterility.  King  George's  Sound,  in  its  eastern  quarter,  was  found  by  Van- 
couver and  King  to  contain  two  harbours,  receiving  several  small  rivers,  and  abounding  with 
timber.  The  natives  are  numerous,  and  carry  on  with  activity  their  fishing  by  means  of 
stone  weirs,  which  they  set  up  at  the  mouths  of  the  creeks  and  rivers.  A  small  settlement 
of  troops  and  convicts  was  made  here,  by  the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1826,  under  the  command  of  Major  Lockyer,  the  first  good  effect  of  which  was 
to  reclaim  several  of  the  runaway  convicts,  both  from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s 
Land,  who  have  long  led  a  roving  life,  collecting  the  skins  of  seals  and  other  animals  for 
ships,  on  Kangaroo,  King's,  and  other  islands,  m  Bass's  Strait  King  George's  Sound  is 
now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-^vemor  of  Western  Australia. 

Flinder's  Land  extends  in  a  south-east  direction  from  the  boundary  of  Nuyt's  Land 
for  400  or  500  miles.  Baudin  surveyed  it  also ;  and  having,  in  consequence  of  the  unjust 
detention  by  the  French  of  Captain  Flinders  at  the  Mauritius,  been  the  first  to  reach  Europe, 
he  called  it  Napoleon's  Land ;  but  an  impartial  public  has  now  restored  the  name  to  the  first 
discoverer.  This  coast  has  open,  high,  rocky  banks,  which  do  not,  however,  send  down  any 
thing  but  small  rivulets.  It  is  broken  by  two  deep  bays,  called  Spencer  and  St.  Vincent ; 
on  the  former  of  which  is  Port  Norfolk,  described  by  Peron  as  one  of  the  finest  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  soil  is  like  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  covered  with  deep  sand  and  sandy 
hills,  full  of  the  incrustations  of  marine  animals  and  plants ;  even  the  water  in  the  pools  is 
brackish.  There  is  an  extent  of  thirty-five  miles,  at  the  extremity  of  this  coast,  which, 
having  been  actually  first  surveyed  by  Baudin,  may,  it  is  alleged,  retain  the  name  of  Na- 
poleon. It  does  not  contain  a  haven,  or  a  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  land,  and  fiicing 
nearly  the  west,  is  lashed  by  tremendous  waves,  collected  from  the  whole  expanse  of  &e 
Pacific. 

[On  this  part  of  the  coast,  a  new  colony  has  recently  been  established  under  the  name  of 
Southern  Australia.  The  country  included  between  132^  and  141^  £.  Ion.,  and  between 
the  Southern  ocean  and  26°  S.  lat,  having  an  extent  of  about  400,000  square  miles,  is  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  provided  that  no  lands  shall  become  private  property,  except 
by  purchase  at  public  sale  for  ready  money,  and  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  12s.  an  acre.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  are  to  be  applied  to  the  conveying  of  labourers  to  the  colony. 
The  object  of  the  projectors  of  this  scheme  is  to  prevent  what  Uiey  call  the  dispersion  of  the 
colonists  over  too  great  a  surface  by  the  hi^h  price  of  the  land,  and  to  furnish  the  colony 
with  a  proper  supply  of  labourers  by  transportmg  such  persons  passage  free. — ^Am.  Ed.] 

Grant's  Land,  explored  in  1800  by  lieutenant  Grant,  connected  Flinders'  or  Napoleon's 
Land  with  Western  Port,  which  Bass  had  reached  from  the  opposite  quarter,  and  thus  com- 
pleted the  circuit  of  the  New  Holland  coast  Western  Port  has  been  reached  over-land 
from  the  colony,  in  the  manner  already  stated,  by  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1826,  a  settlement  was  established  there  by  the  colonial  government, 
under  the  maritime  direction  of  Captain  Wetherall ;  but  it  has  been  since  abandoned  in 
&vour  of  the  more  western  port  of  Swan  River.  This  tract  haa  numerous  and  wide  bays, 
amon^v  which  are  Portland  Bay,  King's  Bay,  and  Port  Philip.  The  coast  continues  diver- 
sified with  sand-hills,  on  which  the  waves  of  the  ocean  break  with  fury  -  and  behind  which. 
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u  OBUtl,  rises  a  rocky  chain,  parallel  with  the  ihore.  Many  parts  present  the  same  aspect 
of  dreaiy  nakedneae  as  the  more  westerly  regions.  In  others,  a.  great  improvemeat  is  per- 
ceptible, the  eDvinms  of  Capes  Northumberland  and  Albany  being  covered  with  noble  woods, 
which  give  them  a  roost  romaatic  appearance.  The  environs  of  Port  Philip  are  also  most 
beaoliful  and  fit  for  yielding  many  valuable  productions. 

2.  Von  Diemen'a  Land, 
Van  Kemen's  Land  is  an  insuUr  appendage  to  the  southern  part  of  New  Holland,  but 
of  much  smaller  dimensitms.  It  lies  between  40°  42'  and  43°  43'  8.  lat,  and  144°  31'  and 
148°  22'  £.  long.,  and  is  reckoned  bv  Frejcinet  to  contain  an  area  of  S7,I92  square  mile& 
It  presents  neither  the  same  long  and  aharp  mountain  ranges,  nor  the  same  vast  plains  as 
the  mainland.  In  general  it  is  compoaed  of  alternate  hill  and  dole,  and  even  the  high  downs 
are  generally  fit  either  ibr  cultivation  or  pasturage.  The  chief  lines  both  of  mountain  and 
river  run  from  north  to  south  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony.  Table  Mountain,  the 
mofft  elevated  hill  in  the  island,  nearly  overhangs  the  southern  settlement  of  Hobart  Town, 
rising  to  the  hei^t  of  39!)6  feet,  being  covered  for  nine  months  in  the  year  with  snow,  and 
subject  to  violent  wbirlwinda.  The  northern  peaks,  called  Ben  Lomond  and  Toaman,  are 
also  considerable ;  but  the  chain  of  moat  continuoua  elevation  is  that  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  called  the  Wealem  Mountains,  which  extend  north  and  south  for  its  whole  length. 
They  poaseas  a  general  height  of  3500  feel ;  enclose  several  large  lakes,  one  said  to  be 
sixty  miles  in  circumference;  and  give  rise  ti3  most  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the  island, 
AnxMig  theae  is  the  Tamar,  which,  uniting  the  waters  of  the  North  and  South  Esk  from 
the  east,  of  the  Macquarie  and  Lake  Rivers  from  the  south,  and  of  the  Western  River  from 
the  west,  forms  at  Launceston  a  navigable  stream,  which  soon  opens  into  the  brood  estuary 
^  Port  Dalrymple,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The  Derwent,  flowing  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  swelled  by  the  parallel  stream  of  the  Jordan,  spreads  into  a  noble  harbour  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  isluid,  on  which  Hobart  Town  is  situated.  Two  riveta  on  the 
western  side  enter  Macquarie  Harbour,  but  their  course  is  yet  unexplored.  The  harbours 
of  Van  Diemen'a  Land  surpass  those  of  any  country  in  the  world,  not  excepting  even  the 
admin.hle  <mes  of  New  South  Wales.  This  island  was  first  discovered  by  Tasman,  who 
surveyed  its  southern  and  part  of  its  western  shores,  but  not  the  northern  and  eastern,  with 
which  ahnoet  exclusively  we  ore  acquainted.  It  was  afterwards  observed  in  parts  by  MarioI^ 
PumeauTc,  Cook,  and  particularly  D'Entrecaeteaux,  who  traced  the  remarkable  channel 
which  bears  his  name.  All  this  time,  however,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  conti- 
nent; nor  was  it  till  Bass,  in  1798,  paased  through  the  straits  which  are  called  aAer  him, 
that  its  insular  character  was  established.  In  1B03,  Captain  Bawen  founded  the  first 
convict  establishment  at  Risdon  Cove,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Derwent,  which  was  removed, 
in  1^)4,  by  Colonel  Collins,  to  Hobart  Town,  on  the  right  bank,  in  Sullivan  Cove,  about 
twelve  miles  up  the  river.  Sbce  that  time  the  colony  has  been  in  a  state  of  rapid  increaae, 
particularly  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  it  became  the  ftvourite  resort  of 
voluntary  emigrattoo.  The  climateof  Van  Diemen's  Land  belongs  decidedly  to  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  is  therefore  more  cool  and  more  congenial  to  a  British  constitutjoo  than 
that  of  the  original  colony.  It  has  not  the  aame  extremes  of  barrenness  and  fertility ; 
there  are  some  rich  flats  aloii^  the  rivera,  but  in  general  the  lands  are  somewhat  high,  and 
of  a  medium  aptitude  both  &r  affriculture  and  pasturage.  A  greater  proportioa  oT  it  is 
quite  clear  of  wood,  and  admits  or  the  plough  being  applied  wi£aut  any  previous  pfep«ra- 
tioo.  On  the  mad  fiom  Hobart  Town  to  Port  Dalrymple,  there  is  a  plam  extendii^  in  rnie 
direction  for  twenty  miles,  and  clear  land  is  frequent  on  [he  itorth  side  of  the  island.  Maiae, 
tobacco,  and  much  more  eafu,  are  not  compatible  with  the  climate :  but  wheat,  barley,  and 
cats  are  pradoced  of  superior  quality ;  tbe  potatoes  are  equal  to  any  on  the  globe,  and  wiU 
keep  tbrongb  the  whole  year.  The  cattle  are  rather  good ;  the  sheep  ftoSuix  fine  wool, 
thn^  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  New  South  Wales;  but  this  has,  perliaps,  been  &om  want 
of  care,  and  great  emrts  are  making  fbr  its 
'"')  improvement.     This  land  wants  the  cedar  and 

rose-wood  of  the  great  continent;  but  the 
blockwood,  the  Huon  pine,  and  Adventure 
Bay  pine,  are  valuable  trees  peculiar  to  it. 
The  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  ifig.  910. 
and  911.)  are  g;uei0ed  by  Uassel  at  only  ISOO, 
and  are,  if  possible,  in  a  lower  state  tlian  even 
those  of  the  great  eontinenL  They  are 
atrangera  to  fishing,  and  to  the  conatructioa 
of  even  the  rudest  canoea,  but  convey  them- 
selves in  miserable  rafU  over  any  water  they 
are  obliged  to  croM.  They  are  unacquainted 
NuimorvuDiaoa'iLuiii  with   the   tbrowing-stick ;    theii  speara  are 

voL-in.  la*  .8 
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DTOcb  len  formidable,  and  their  dispraition  more  peaceable;  but,  unfortunatel;,  they  hmn 
been  inflamed  with  the  most  deadly  haded  against  the  Engliah.  This  deplorable  cir- 
coniBtance  appears  to  have  been  solely  owing  to  the  rashneee  (f  an  officer,  who,  at  an  eartj 
period  of  the  settlement,  fired  upon  a  party  approaehinf,  as  there  was  afterwards  reaeoo  to 
nelieve,  with  the  n>oet  peaceable  mtenticms.  This  incident  appears  to  hare  made  a  per- 
manent impresBum  upon  the  minds  of  these  savages ;  for,  ever  since  that  time,  they  have 
seixed  every  opportunity  of  attacking  and  killing  the  colonisla;  but  the  smollneei  erf'  their 
numbers  and  courage  has  rendered  Uieir  enroi^  far  from  terrible.    The  British  population 
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is  considered  to  form  the  most  completely  English  colony  that  exists ;  yet  the  state  of  so- 
ciety is  said,  on  the  whole,  to  be  ruder  than  that  at  Port  Jackson.  In  particnlar,  the  most 
desperate  convicts  having  been  sent  thither  as  a  place  of  ulterior  banishment,  numbers 
escaped,  and  formed  a  body  of  bush-rangers,  who  kept  the  colony  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
alarm,  and  have  only  been  veiy  recently  put  down.  There  are  six  clergymen  of  the  church 
of  England ;  also,  at  Hobart  Town,  a  Cfatholtc  priest,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  five 
Wesleyan  Methodist  ministers,  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Grovemment  supports  a  male 
and  fenude  orphan  school,  and  seven  public  day-schools.  The  exports  consist  of  wool, 
wheat,  salted  beef,  mutton  hams  and  tongues ;  with  some  hides,  tallow,  seal  skins,  whale  oil, 
and  spars.     Several  newspapers'are  published  at  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston. 

The  present  division  of  this  settlement  is  into  thirty-five  counties. 

Hobart  Town  possesses  a  harbour,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  Derwent,  for 
three  miles  above  the  town,  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  Here  the  river  begins  to 
freshen,  and  continues  hence  for  the  distance  of  20  miles,  narrowing  gradually,  but  ajQbrd- 
ing  a  safe  passage  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons  as  fiir  as  New  Norfolk,  where  a  ridge  of  rocks 
forms  a  rapid,  and  abruptly  terminates  the  navigation.  The  entrance  by  Storm  Bay  is 
somewhat  exposed ;  but  D'Entrecasteaux's  Channel  affords  a  continued  harbour  thirtynseven 
miles  long,  and  sheltered  from  every  wind.  The  town  is  delightfiilly  situated  upon  two  hUls, 
between  which  there  runs  a  fine  stream  of  water  from  the  heights  of  Table  Mountaiut 
which  towers  above  it  The  place,  having  been  from  the  first  laid  out  upon  a  plan,  is  much 
more  regularly  built  than  Sydney,  has  good  substantial  houses  of  two  stories  high,  with  some 
handsome  public  buildings,  among  which  are  a  brick  church  with  an  organ,  a  good  gaol,  and 
a  large  substantial  quay.  The  town  census  of  1821  gave  2700,  and  the  number  has  now 
incr^sed  to  nearly  13,000.  All  the  other  places  in  this  section  of  the  country,  namely, 
Elizabeth  Town,  or  New  Norfolk,  Sorell  Town,  Ross,  Macquarie  Town,  and  Brighton,  are 
mere  villages  of  about  a  hundred  houses. 

Launcestown,  the  chief  seat  of  the  settlements  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  is  situ- 
ated forty  miles  up  the  Tamar,  at  its  confluence  with  two  small  streams,  called  the  North 
and  South  Esk.  It  is  agreeably  situated  upon  a  hill  bordering  on  a  fertile  country,  and  is 
about  120  miles  across  Sie  island  from  Hobart  Town.  The  Tamar,  from  Launceston  to  the 
sea,  forms  a  species  of  estuary,  which  admits  vessels  of  300  tons ;  but  is  so  obstructed  by 
banks  and  shallows  as  to  render  the  navigation  very  difficult  With  this  view,  the  seat  of 
ffovemment  was  removed,  in  1819,  to  George  Town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  fine 
harbour  of  Port  Dalrymple.  This  arrangement  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  settlers,  who 
found  the  environs  of  George  Town  much  less  fertile  and  agreeable,  and  also  more  distant 
from  the  seat  of  culture,  than  Launceston,  which  now  contains  about  3000  inhabitants.  Nor- 
folk Plains,  consisting  of  sixty-two  houses,  Perth,  Campbell  Town,  and  other  agreeable 
neighbourhoods,  are  rising  in  the  interior ;  but  the  settlements  are,  on  the  whole,  much  less 
extensive  than  in  the  south,  though  there  remains  here  a  great  extent  of  fine  unoccupied 
land. 

The  circuit  of  the  coasts  presents  various  features,  and  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  forbidding 
as  that  of  the  adjoining  continent  The  eastern  coast,  for  the  northern  half  of  its  extent,  is 
little  indented,  and  presents  generally  sand-hills ;  but  in  the  middle,  between  St  Patrick's 
Head  and  St  Helen's  Point,  exhibits  a  nnge  of  abrupt  unapproachable  rocks,  with  lofty  and 
broken  mountains  behind.  This  coast  terminates  with  the  long  steep  Isle  of  Schouten,  sepa- 
rated fix>m  the  continent  by  a  narrow  strait  The  south-east  coast  thence  continues  to  pre- 
sent a  series  of  long  islands  and  winding  peninsulas,  enclosing  deep  and  commodious  havens. 
It  be^ns  with  the  large  inlets,  called  by  the  EnglisJi  Great  Swan  Port,  by  the  French,  Fleu- 
rieu  Bay :  south  from  which,  the  Island  of  Maria  presents  a  formidable  aspect,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  perpendicular  granite  clifis  from  300  to  400  feet  high,  and  filled  with  many 
caverns,  into  which  the  waves  rush  and  make  a  roaring  like  the  sound  of  distant  thunder. 
Hie  nuuriner  passes  with  trembling,  as  he  views  the  fury  of  the  tempests  which  dash  against 
it  Then  begins  the  peninsula  of  Tasman,  of  great  extent,  winding  and  indented,  connected 
with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  branching  into  several 
minor  peninsulas,  as  slightly  connected  with  each  other.  This  was  supposed  to  be  an  island, 
till  Baudin  ascertained  its  precise  form.  South-west  from  this  is  the  long  and  irregular  form 
of  Pitt  Island,  called  by  the  French  Bruny :  running  parallel  with  the  continent,  it  forms 
the  long  channel  called,  from  its  discoverer,  D'Entrecasteaux,  the  waters  of  which  are  full 
of  fish,  and  its  shores  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  vegetation.  Farther  on,  the  Bay  de 
la  Recherche  forms  two  good  harbours,  and  the  coast  soon  terminates  in  South  Cape,  the 
extreme  point  of  the  island.  The  western  coast,  including  the  north  and  south-western,  is 
generally  high  and  steep,  with  considerable  mountains  rising  behind.  Here  are  two  im- 
portant openings ;  Macquarie  Harbour,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  spreads  into  a  very  wide  and 
deep  basin,  receiving,  after  eight  miles,  two  rivers,  called  Gordon's,  the  course  of  which  has 
been  only  partially  explored.  The  country,  however,  is  nromising,  having  coal  and  fine 
Umber ;  and  a  penal  settlement  has  already  been  formed  there — ^the  precnrsor,  probably,  of 
one  on  a  more  desirable  footing.    Port  Davey,  more  to  the  southward,  with  a  wider  entvance 
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but  leai  interior  extent,  Hpreada  into  two  harbours,  of  which  that  of  Bathurst  ia  good  and 
secure;  but  the  country  u  rocky  and  barren,  and  the  timber  difGcuit  of  acceae.  On  the 
north-west  comer  ia  Hunter's  group,  the  chief  of  which  are  Barren  Island,  the  three  Hum- 
mocks, and  Low  Sand;  Island,  which  answer  to  their  unpromising  names.  Still  &rther 
north- west  ward  from  theae  is  King's  Island,  large,  humid,  bleak,  with  great  variety  of  rock^ 
liill  of  streauns,  and  with  a  lake  in  the  centre.  There  are  several  other  islands  in  Base's 
Straits, — Rimeaiu's,  Clark's,  Cape  Barren, — of  tolerable  aize,  but  of  no  beauty  or  promise. 

3.  Neto  ZeaUmd. 

New  Zealand  ranks  next  to  the  counbies  now  described,  as  the  most  important  of  the 
ffreit  southern  insular  masses.  It  nnges  parallel  to  the  south  oTNew  Holland,  with  a  broad 
mtervening  expanse  of  ocean.  It  consists  of  two  islands,  but  separated  only  by  a  strait,  and 
composing  properly  mly  one  country,  lying  between  34°  and  AS°  8.  lat. ;  beuig  thus  about 
1000  miles  m  len^  \  but  the  average  hreadth  does  not  exceed  100  miles.  The  surlace  ia 
estimated  by  Hr.  Nicholas  at  62,160  English  square  miles.  The  northern  island  is  known 
by  the  name,  not  very  well  fitted  for  English  organs,  of  Eaheinomauwe ;  the  southern  by 
that  of  T'avai  Poenammoo.  The  first  is  the  smallest,  but  is  diatingniahed  by  the  finest  soil, 
and  by  natural  features  of  the  boldest  and  grandest  description.  Chains  of  high  roouDtaina 
run  through  both  ialanda,  which,  in  the  former,  rise  to  the  height  of  13,000  or  14,000  fbet, 
aod  are  buried  for  two-thirds  of  tiieir  height  in  perpetual  snow ;  presenting  oa  the  greatest 
scale  all  the  alpine  [dtenamena.  fVtxa  tfieae  heights  aumerooa  atreama  flow  down,  watering 
in  their  course  the  most  fertile  Mid  enchanting  valleys.  The  huge  glaciers  and  plains  « 
snow  which  cover  their  higher  regions ;  the  mighty  torrents  which  poor  down  from  them, 
fi>rming  stupendous  cataracts;  the  liAy  woods  wliich  crovra  their  middle  regions;  the  hilla 
which  wind  along  their  feet,  decked  with  the  brightest  vegetation ;  the  bold  cliffi  and  pro- 
montories which  breaat  the  might  of  the  aouthem  waves ;  the  beautifiil  bays  decked  with 
numberiesB  villages  and  canoes — all  conspire  to  present  a  acene,  which  even  the  rude  eye 
of  the  navigator  cannot  behold  without  rapture.  The  soil  in  the  valleys,  atkd  in  the  tracts 
i^  land  at  SA  level,  is  more  lertile  than  in  New  Holland,  and,  with  due  cultivation,  would 
Yield  grain  in  abundance.  It  produces,  even  spontaneously  and  plentifully,  roots  fitted  fix 
human  find,  particularly  those  of  a  apecies  of  fern,  which  covers  aitncst  the  whole  country. 
The  nstiTsa  breed  pigs,  and  cultivate  some  maize,  yams,  and  potatoes;  and  (here  is  a  spe- 
cies of  very  strong  flax,  which  serves  not  only  for  clothing,  hut  fishing-lines,  and  varioun 
ya  other  purpoeee.    The  mountains  are  clothed  with 

a  pronisirai  of  fir  trees,  of  a  variety  of  species 
unknown  in  other  countries,  and  rising  to  a  mag- 
nificent height,  which  the  tallest  pines  of  Nor- 
way cannot  rival.  The  natives  fjt^f.  913.)  are 
of  a  different  race  fitun  those  of  New  Holland, 
belonging  rather  to  that  Malay  race  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  They  are 
I  tall  and  well  formed,  with  large  black  eyes ; 
they  are  intelligent,  have  made  some  progress 

Mu  nd  Wow  atrium  Adsad.  "'  ^"  "*  ?(  '"'^  "^  ""  united  into  a  certain 

form  t^  political  society.     These  circumstance^ 

bowerer,  have  only  tended  to  develope  in  a  still  more  ftightfiil  degree  those  fiirious  passions 

which  agitate, the  breast  of  the  savage.     Bach  little  society  is  actuated  by  the  deepest 

enmity  against  ail  theur  neighbours ;  their  dailj  and  nightly  thought  is  to  surprise,  to  attack, 

to  exterminate  them;  and  when  they  have  yarned  that  guiltv  triumph,  it  is  followed  by  the 

noS  devouring  their  victims.     Such  was  Uie  catastrophe  which,  m  1809, 

opoD  the  jeakua  pride  of  ooe  of  the  chiefb,  befell  the 

entire  crew  of  the  ship  Boyd,  only  two  at  three 

children  bemg  saved,  uid  afterwards  recovered  by 

Ur.  Berry.     Yet  to  the  members  ^  their  own  tribe, 

Vt  those  whom  they  regard  as  friends,  Ihey  are  not 

only   mild  and   courteous,  but  di^lay   tte   fcodest 

attachmnt  and   most   tendpr   seninbility.     Families 

live  together  in  great  harmony,  and  are  seen  anem- 

Ued  m  pleBsing  and  harmonious  groups  {Jig,  014.). 

On  the  death  of  their  relations,  they  exhibit  the  most 

impaniooed  and  affecting  symptoms  of  grie^  cutting 

Kn  Za^nd  Finilr  ^^^  *"^  "'^  pieces  c?  shell  or  bcxie,  till  the  blood 

flows  and  mixes  with  their  tears.     Several  even  of 

the  females,  who  had  fonned  an  hrregular  connexion  with  the  sailors,  showed  them  every 

mark  of  ftithful  and  tender  attachment     They  have  a  great  turn  for  oratory,  the  chie4 

making  qweches  of  two  or  three  bouts  accompanied  with  vehement  gestures,  to  which  tfaoee 
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of  the  audience  oorrespond ;  bat  we  have  yet  no  tranalated  specimens  of  New  Zealand  elo- 

Q. .   qaence.    Their  war-canoes  are  very  large,  adorned  with  much  curi- 
0^\^  ^'^^   ouB  and  elaborate  carving.    Great  diligence  is  also  exercised,  and 

great  pain  endured,  in  bestowing  upon  their  skins  the  unnatural  orna- 
ment of  tattooing  {fig,  915.) ;  and  the  visages  of  the  chiefs  are 
often  entirely  covered  over  with  various  regular  figurea     This, 
however,  is  not  effected  without  severe  piin,  causing  even  attacks 
of  fever ;  but  to  shrink  in  any  degree  from  the  operation  is  consi- 
dered as  altogether  derogatory  to  a  manly  spirit.     They  have  also  a 
horrid  art,  by  which  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  being  dried  in  an 
oven,  and  exposed  to  a  stream  of  fresh  air,  are  maintained  in  a  state 
w     -y     ^n.-  f        ^  perfect  preservation.    Their  houses  are  by  no  means  spacious ; 
New  Zealand  Chief.        ^^^  ^  Korra-korra,  a  powerful  chief,  measured  only  nine  feet  long, 
mx  foet  wide,  and  four  feet  high.    They  are  placed  in  hippahs  {fig,  916.)  or  fortified  vil- 
lafi^es,  seated  on  high  and  steep  hills,  ascended  by  pathways,  narrow,  winding,  and  often  per- 
pendicular, 80  as  to  be  most  perUous  to  an  European ;  but  the  New  2^1ander  leaps  up  as  if 

it  were  level  ground.    Their  original  arms  con* 
.a^i^^;s^^ti&£r^      sisted  of  clubs  of  stone  and  whalebone,  of  long 

and  pointed  spears,  and  of  the  pattoo-pattoo,  or 
wooden  battle-axe ;  but  since  the  musket  has  been 
introduced  to  their  knowledge,  it  has  absorbed  all 
their  warlike  regard ;  and  the  strength  of  a  chief 
is  counted,  not  oy  his  men,  but  by  his  muskets. 
The  report  of  fifty  being  in  the  possession  of 
Korrarkorra  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  tor  200 

Fbfftified  vuiaaa  in  Now  Zeaknd.  ™*^®*  TomA.    The  New  Zealander  has  no  idea 

of  the  pitched  combats  in  the  open  field,  which 
give  a  sort  of  chivalric  character  to  the  New  Holland  fighting ;  his  baser  aim  is  to  steal 
upon  his  enemy,  and  massacre  him,  unprepared  and  defenceless.  This,  however,  is  common 
in  savage  life  among  such  small  political  associations,  where  the  object  is  not  personal  glory, 
but  to  gratify  the  passions  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  tribe.  There  seems  also  to  be 
flomethmg  like  political  alliance  among  them ;  and  Colonel  Cruise  understood  that  upwards 
of  9000  were  once  assembled  on  a  single  plain  for  the  purposes  of  deliberation.  The  entire 
population  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Nicholas  at  upwards  of  150,000.  Several  missionaries,  ani- 
mated by  a  noble  spirit  of  philanthropy,  have  ventured  to  take  up  their  abode  among  these 
ferocious  hordes.  They  have  not  yet  made  much  impression  on  their  habits  of  barbarism, 
but  they  are  viewed  as  friends,  treated  with  kindness,  and  enter  into  their  houses  and  forti- 
fied villages,  without  feeling  the  slightest  apprehension. 

The  following  recent  information  concerning  New  Zealand  comes  from  original  documents 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  is  extracted  fixnn  the  2d  vol  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Journal : 
— **^  In  New  Zealand,  flax  may  be  obtained  in  an  unlimited  quantity,  and  Siere  is  abundance 
of  fine  timber  of  all  sizes  and  dimensions  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  shipping  may  be  employed  in  the  flax  trade  alone ;  and  the  timber,  which  grows 
occasionally  to  a  great  height,  and  not  unfrequently  six  feet  in  diameter,  may  be  procured 
in  any  quantity.  The  country  is  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable  productions ;  the  soil  fertile 
and  easy  of  culture.  With  regard  to  the  whaling  establishments  in  New  Zealand,  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  as  they  are  of  use  only  for  abc^t  four  months  in  the  year,  they  are  not 
likely  to  become  permanent,  unless  combined  with  some  other  pursuit  for  the  summer  sea- 
son. And,  firom  the  destructive  nature  of  the  fishery  (the  females  being  killed  at  the  time 
of  calving),  the  trade  cannot  last  many  years ;  but,  like  the  sealing,  will  eventually  fiiil 
from  extermination,  or  from  the  desertion  of  the  land  bv  the  harassed  animals.  The  fishery 
is  confined  to  the  Middle  and  Stewart's  Ishinds,  the  whales  not  being  found  north  of  Cook's 
Straits.  In  the  four  church  missbn  stations  of  Rangiliona,  Renken,  Paihia,  and  Waimate, 
there  are,  under  a  regular  course  of  educatbn,  abcmt  920  New  Zealanders,  whose  average 
age  is  sixteen  years.  When  the  hours  appointed  for  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts  are  expired,  the  greater  number  of  these  natives  are  employed  in  the  mission, 
some  in  boilding,  others  as  carpenters,  and  others  in  general  labour.  There  are  three  sub- 
stantial chapels,  capable  of  holding  firom  200  to  900  each,  in  which  services  are  held  three 
times  every  Sunday,  and  always  well  attended. 

All  travellers  agree  that  the  New  Zealanders  are  a  noble  race  of  savages,  although  they 
are  clearly  proved,  by  the  long  residences  among  them  of  Colonel  Cruise  and  Mr.  fiarle,  to 
be  still  cannibals.  ^  If,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  the  Attacotti,  a  Caledonian  nation 
of  the  foorth  century, — ^  if,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  commercial  and  literary  town  of 
Glasgow,  a  race  of  ftannilmla  has  really  existed,  we  may  contemplate  in  the  Scottish  history 
the  opposite  extremes  of  savage  and  civilised  life.  Such  reflectbns  tend  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  oor  ideas,  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing  hope  that  New  Zealand  may  produce,  in 
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fXHne  future  age,  the  Hume  of  the  southern  hemisphere."  Recent  yoy^gen  differ  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  benefit  which  these  islands,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  those  of  the  South 
Seas,  derive  from  the  various  religious  missionaries  who  are  stationed  upon  them.  Captains 
Beechey  and  Kotzebue,  and  Mr.  Earle,  accuse  these  persons  of  teaching  nothing  but  asce- 
ticism ;  and  the  last  attributes  the  progress  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  in  civilisation  to 
the  whalers  who  touch  there.  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  education  which  this 
class  of  mariners  receives,  Mr.  Earle's  really  seems  to  be  a  bold  opinion.  The  interesting 
works  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  Colonel  Cruise,  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  pre- 
sent a  different  and  (we  should  think)  a  truer  picture  of  the  labours  of  these  isolated  and 
pious  men.  We  think  the  missionaries  right  in  mdulging  the  passion  of  the  New  Zealand- 
ers  for  English  clothing,  and  in  not  watting  till  they  can  master  all  the  difficulties  and 
subtleties  c?  the  English,  but  in  at  once  translating  the  Gospels  into  the  great  Polynesian 
languages,  and  in  teaching  their  children  to  read  those  translations.  To  translate  a  work 
into  the  language  of  the  learner,  is  to  explain  it  at  the  same  time.  To  teach  the  learner 
the  language  in  which  a  work  is  written,  often  leaves  the  meaning  of  the  work  to  be  stfll 
translated  to  a  foreigner.  True  it  is  that,  till  their  European  costume  shall  become  com- 
plete (and  perhaps  even  then),  they  will  look  more  noble  in  their  mat^cloaks :  but  no  bar- 
barous country* was  ever  civilised  till  the  people  had  adopted  the  costume  of  their  conquer- 
ors ;  and  the  expensive  and  complicated  dress  of  refinement  and  fkshion  is  the  taste  that 
will  lead  the  savage  to  industry  and  the  arts  of  peace — ^not  the  head-dress  of  plastered  hair, 
and  the  garment  made  from  the  cloth-tree.  We  are  happy  to  learn,  from  Mr.  Earle*s  book, 
that  the  more  general  introduction  of  muskets  and  gunpowder  is  found  to  diminish  intestine 
war.  The  savage^  sees  that  the  bullet  sets  at  nought  strength  and  supersedes  courage. 
Their  armies,  therefore,  number  muskets  before  they  encounter ;  and,  if  they  find  these  to 
be  equally  matched,  they  settle  the  dispute  amicably.  This  is  great  ground  gained ;  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  infiint  education,  European  clothing,  are, 
under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  and  their  generous  subscribers  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States,  fiist  following.  Thus  it  is  that  New  SiOaland  will,  in  time,  leave  off  the 
practices  of  war  and  cannibalism,  and  become,  what  we  understand  Otaheite  and  Owhyhee 
actually  to  be,  a  civilised  and  Christianised  coimtry. 

4.  Papua,  or  New  Cfuinea, 

New  Guinea  is  the  largest  mass  of  southern  continent  next  to  New  Holland,  being  from 
1200  to  1400  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  150  to  200  miles  in  breadth.  There  seems 
great  reason  to  surmise  that  it  is  one  of  Oie  finest  countries  in  existence.  The  few  navi- 
gators who  have  sailed  along  its  coast  observed  ranges  of  mountains  swelling  behind  each 
other,  their  summits  rising  in  the  most  picturesque  and  varied  forms,  and  clothed  with 
immense  pine  forests.  The  Dutch  maps  represent  some  of  those  on  the  west  coast  as  cover* 
ed  with  perpetual  snow,  which  would  imply,  in  this  latitude,  a  height  of  15,000  or  16,000 
feet.  The  copious  moisture  which  must  flow  down  from  these  heights,  in  a  climate  so 
intensely  tropical,  can  scarcely  fail  to  generate  a  most  rich  vegetation,  while  the  close  con- 
tiguity and  similar  climate  of  the  Spice  Islands,  afibrd  a  presumption,  that  their  valued  pro- 
ducts may  find  here  a  congenial  soiL  Yet  this  tempting  region  has  been  left  almost  a  terra 
incognita,  having  been  generally  viewed  only  from  a  distance  by  navigators,  except  Forrest, 
who  landed  at  several  points  of  its  northern  coast  Some  recent  observations  have  also  been 
made  by  the  French  navigators  Duperrey  and  Lesson.  The  population,  like  that  of  New 
Holland,  was  found  to  consist  of  Papuans,  or  Oriental  negroes,  mingled  with  the  still  ruder 
race  of  the  Harafbras,  who  inhabit  the  interior  mountains.  These  Papuans  appear  to  be  a 
degree  farther  advanced  in  the  social  scale  than  the  New  Hollanders.  This  is  shown  in 
the  very  singular  construction  of  their  huts,  raised  on  elevated  planks  or  stages,  resting 
upon  poles  that  are  fixed  usually  in  the  water.  This  scheme  is  supposed  by  Forrest  to  be 
adopted  with  a  view  to  security  from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and  particularly  of  the  Hara- 
fiiras.  These  houses,  which  are  divided  among  a  number  of  families,  have  a  door  both 
towards  land  and  sea,  so  that,  according  to  the  quarter  whence  danger  comes,  they  may 
betake  themselves  either  to  their  vessels  or  to  the  woods.  They  construct  and  ornament 
their  canoes  on  a  large  scale,  and  show  considerable  skill  in  fishing.  They  not  only  wage 
deadly  war  against  each  other,  but  manifest  a  particular  jealousy  and  hostility  towards 
strangers,  which  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  decree,  to  what  they  suffer  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  who  make  frequent  mroads,  and  carry  them  off  as  slaves.  These 
vessels  also  carry  away  trepang,  edible  birds*-nests,  and  tortoise-shell.  The  Dutch,  in  1828, 
farmed  a  settlement  in  Triton  Bay,  in  lat  3^  33'. 

The  Louisiade  is  the  name  given  by  Bougainville  to  a  range  of  broken  shores  which  he 
passed  at  the  western  extremity  of  New  Guinea.  He  ranked  them  as  an  archipelago ;  bat 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  they  do  not  all  form  part  of  one  large  peninsula,  and  even  whether 
that  peninsula  be  not  part  of  New  Guinea.  The  aspect  of  both  appears  to  be  nearly  the 
same,  except  that  the  natives  seem  to  be  still  ruder. 
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6.  Nete  Britain  and  Nea  Ireland. 
A  aeries  of  Ui^  gnMips  of  islKuds,  beginniDr  near  the  norlh-euteni  boDndary  of  New 
Guinea,  ranges  in  a  circuitous  line  paJaJlel  to  New  HoilaDd,  uid  in  tbe  direction  of  New 
Zealand,  thcMigii  stopping  considerablj  short  of  iL  Their  aspect  is  various,  but  in  ^neral 
mountainous  and  often  rugTOd,  as  in  the  other  re^ons  of  Australaaiti ;  like  which,  also,  they 
contain  valleya,  and  even  ^ins,  covered  with  the  moat  pio^se  vefetation.  The  inhabitants 
are  divided  between  the  two  great  races,  the  Papuan,  or  Orients  negro,  little,  ugly,  and 
black;  and  the  Malay,  taller,  of  a  dingy  brown,  and  of  more  pleasing  features.  All  the 
islands  exhibit  only  varieties  of  the  most  savage  form  of  social  existence.  They  are  little 
known  oi  frequented,  as  the  route  of  the  circumnavigator  usually  loads  him  from  the  Society 
Islands  into  the  sea  between  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  avoiding  the  coral  rocks  scat- 
tered throogh  the  Australasian  gulfs.  The  group  of  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Hanover, 
and  other  smaller  islands,  was  partially  seen  by  Le  Mairc,  and  afterwards  examined  with 
aoDW  c*re  by  Dampier  and  D'Elntrecasteaux.  Carteret  also  viewed  a  detached  and  more 
weaterly  part,  which  he  called  Admiralty  Islands,  and  which  appeared  better  cultivated,  and 
inhabited  by  a  more  civilised  race,  than  the  others.  Some,  more  recent  observations  have 
been  made  t^  M.  Lesson  and  his  compenions.  The  whole  group  lies  between  the  first  and 
sixth  degrees  of  south  latitude ;  and,  were  Arrowsmith's  map  (which  is  laid  down,  however, 
npMi  the  most  conjectural  data)  followed,  one  should  estimate  the  superficial  extent  at  16/MX> 
E^lish  sqnare  miles.  New  Ireland  is  very  thickly  wooded,  and  among  its  trees  are  men- 
tioned the  Areca  palm,  and  even  the  nutmeg.  The  natives  are  Papuans,  but  are  considered 
by  the  French  navigators  to  be  the  most  civilised  in  this  archipelago.  They  have  temples, 
and  a  r^ular  fbrm  of  idolatrous  worship. 

6.  Solomon  Iilandt. 

The  Archipelago  calied  Solomon  Islands  was,  as  already  noticed,  discovered,  and  tliat 
name  given  to  them,  by  Mendana,  in  1567.  They  were  forgotten  fw  two  centuries,  till 
Carteret,  in  1707,  and  afterwards  Bougainville  and  Lieutenant  Shortland,  passed  several  of 
the  group,  to  which  thev  gave  the  name  of  Egrnont,  Queen  Charbtte'e  Islands,  and  New 
Georgia.  Some  retain  uie  Spanish  names  of  Isabel,  San  Christoval,  &c. ;  while  to  others 
Bougainville  gave  his  own  and  that  of  Choiseul.  The  prevailing  population  is  Papuan, 
and  as  black  as  the  African  negro,  but  with  a  mixture  of  the  Malays.  They  appeared  to  be 
nomeroos,  subject  to  the  sway  of  an  absolute  prince,  and  warlike.  Both  Mendana  and 
BoDgainntle  were  led  to  suppose  them  addicted  to  feeding  upon  human  flesh. 

7.  JVeto  Hebridet, 

The  New  Hebrides  are  s  group  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  above,  first  discovered  by 
Qoinn,  in  1006,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Archipelago  del  Espiritu  Santo :  Bougainville 
afterwards  touched  at  these  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  New  Cycladee;  while 
Cook,  who  examined  them  more  diligently  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  bestowed  upon  them 
that  of  New  Hebrides,  to  which  we  adhere ;  but  the  continental  geographers  maintain  that 
the  Spaniards,  as  the  first  discoverers,  are  entitled  to  have  their  appellation  received  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other.     It  is,  in  &ct,  still  given  to  the  principal  island ;  while  to  other  con- 
siderable  ones  Bougainville  gave  the  name 
of  Des  de  Lepreux,  and  Cook  thoee  of  Tanna 
and  Mallicolo.     Theee  islands  are  generally 
covered  with  high  mountains,  fiom  some  of 
which  flame  is  seen  iaeuing.    The  terrilonr, 
as  usual  in  volcanic  countries,  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  finely  watered  by  numerous  rivu- 
lets.   The  natives  belong  ffenerally  to  tbe 
Papuan  race ;  bnt  those  ofl&llicolo  are,  even 
beyond  its  general  average,  diminutive,  mean, 
and  ngly ;  while  these  of  Tanna  (Jig.  917.) 
are,  on  the  contrary,  taller  and  handsomer 
than  almost  any  other  specimen  yet  seen. 
RdimsTTuiab  They  are  both  extremely  active,  agile,  and 

intelligent:  the  Mallicolese,  in  particular, 
appeared  a  most  determined  and  energetic  race.  They  go  almost  naked,  and  have  few  or 
no  arts  and  manu&ctures;  bat  their  weoptms  are  constructed  with  peculiar  skill;  and  the 
tribes  are  almost  at  perpetual  war  with  each  other ;  yet  in  their  social  intercourse  they  ore 
mild  and  friendly.  Forster  reckons  the  population  at  200,000,  of  which  he  supposes  Tanna 
to  contain  30,000,  and  Mallicolo  50,000. 
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a  JV«0  CofedowM. 
New  Coledimitt,  a  large  isUnd,  2S0  miles  long,  and  60  broad,  fbmu  the  aoutheni  tt 
tiim  of  this  great  chain  of  archipeUgoeB.  It  ia  traverBed  by  a  cootinuouB  ivngeof  mountain^ 
which  rear  their  conical  heads  to  a  craisidenblB  height, 
and  throw  out  braachea,  which  ;»«aent  their  rocky  &cea 
towards  the  sea,  Though  water  is  eomewbat  abundant, 
a  great  port  of  the  soil  is  bo  locky  and  Bandy  aa  to  be 
by  DO  neana  fertile.  Forster  rates  the  population  at 
50,000;  but  D'EntrecaBteanx  doea  cot  think  it  can 
exceed  half  that  number,  as  it  is  almost  tvholly  conGn' 
ed  to  the  coast,  where  a  nipply  of  Hah  can  be  obtained. 
The  natives  (Jig.  917.)  affool  decided  speciroens  of  the 
rude  and  diminutive  forma  of  the  Papuan  or  Oriental 


I 


"C" 


They  have  been  painted  in  the  n 
I  by  Cook  and  by  D'Entrecasteaux ;  by  the  one 
a  mild,  friendly,  and  courteous;  by  the  other  as  fierce 
warrtorB,  and  derourera  of  human  fleeh ;  but  the  fact  ia,  that,  in  savage  life,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  the  presentaticm  of  these  two  eztramM,  according  to  tl^  circumstancea  under 
which  the  people  are  viewed. 


POLTNBSI. 


PoLymaiA,  or  ''the  many  isle^"  is  the  name  which  geognpherB  have  now  generallv 
agreed  to  give  to  numerous  groups  with  which  a  great  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  studded. 
While  the  ialanda  which  compoee  Australasia  are  of  euch  magnitude  as  to  approach  tbe  cha- 
racter of  continents,  thoee  of  Polynesia  are  so  amalt  that  most  of  them  can  scarcely  aspire 
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above  the  diminutive  appellatioa  of  islets.  Yet  they  are  no  numerous,  and  follow  in  such 
close  succeasbn,  that  tney  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  region  of  the  globe  bearing  a 
peculiar  aspect  and  character. 

Sect.  I. — Oenerai  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  over  which  these  numerous  islands  are  scattered,  is  a  vast  expanse, 
extending,  in  its  greatest  breadth,  150  degrees,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  globe.  It  is  by  no 
means,  however,  completely  filled  with  the  groups  of  Polynesia.  From  the  shores  of  Asia 
and  Australasia,  indeed,  in  an  east  and  souUi-east  direction,  they  closelv  follow  each  other 
to  about  130°  W.  long.,  or  for  the  space  of  nearly  100^  of  longitude,  from  north  to  south 
they  naste  between  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  nearly  60  de^es  of  latitude. 
Beyond  these  limits,  northward  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  eastward  to  the  contment  of  America, 
and  southward  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  scarcely  a  rock  rises  to  interrupt  the  unbroken  waste 
of  the  Pacific. 

These  islands  rank  with  the  most  fruitful  and  smiling  regions  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Their  situation,  altogether  between  the  tropics,  and  beaten  by  the  niys  of  an  equatoriu  sun, 
might  have  given  them  a  parched  soil  and  a  burning  and  pestilential  climate.  These  evils 
are  averted  by  the  moisture  and  breezes  from  such  an  extent  of  surrounding  ocean,  and  by 
the  interior  mountains,  which  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  a  very  lofty  height  Several  of 
the  Polynesian  peaks  approach  the  elevation  of  those  in  the  great  continenta  In  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Mouna  Rm,  is  about  16,000  feet,  Mouna  Eoah  about  15,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  Otaheite,  Oroeno  rises  to  10,800,  and  Tobronu  to  9500  feet  Most  of 
the  other  islands  have  mountains  inferior,  but  considerable.  An  exception  is,  indeed,  formed 
by  the  coral  islands,  those  peculiar  structures  raised  fi-om  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  ince»- 
sant  labour  of  myriads  of  insects.  As  the  formation  ceases  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  sur&ce 
of  the  ocean,  these  islands  are  merely  a  few  feet  above  its  level,  and  are  visible  to  the  navi> 
gator  only  by  the  trees  which  rise  firom  their  flat  surface.  The  higher  islands  are  indented 
by  deep  bays,  and  finel  v  variegated  by  streams  descending  from  Uie  mountains ;  but  their 
extent  does  not  admit  the  formation  of  rivers  or  lakes  of  any  importance. 

Sbot.  n. — Natural  Geography, 

SuBBBOT.  1. — Oeciogy, 

Eaeter  Island.  2000  miles  from  the  coast  of  ChUi,  and  1500  fix>m  the  nearest  inhabited 
islands,  Pitcaim  Island  excepted*  which  has  been  peopled  by  Europeans,  is  of  igneous  origin, 
and  said  by  navigators  to  be  studded  with  volcanoes. 

Ducie's  Idand  is  of  coral  formation ;  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  lagoon  or  lake  in  the  centre, 
which  is  partly  enclosed  by  trees,  and  partly  hj  low  coral  flats  scarcely  above  the  water*8 
edge.  The  height  of  the  soil  upon  the  island  is  about  twelve  feet,  above  which  trees  rise 
fourteen  feet  more,  making  its  greatest  elevation  about  twenty-six  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Elizabelh  or  Henderson  Island.  '*  We  found  that  this  islimd,"  says  Captain  King,  *'  dif- 
fered essentiallv  from  all  others  in  its  vicinity,  and  belonged  to  a  peculiar  formation,  very 
few  instances  of  which  are  in  existence.  Wateoo  and  Savage  Islands,  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  are  of  this  number,  and  perhaps,  also,  Maiden  Island,  visited  by  Lord  Byron.  The 
island  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  and  has  a  flat  surfiice  nelirly  eighty  feet 
above  the  sea.  On  all  sides  except  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  perpendicular  clifi^,  about 
fifty  feet  high,  composed  entirely  of  dead  coralj  more  or  less  porous,  honeycombed  at  the 
surfiice,  and  hardening  into  a  compact  calcareous  substance  within,  possessing  the  fracture 
of  secondary  limestone,  and  with  a  species  of  millepore  interspersed  through  it  The  dead 
coral,  of  which  Uie  higher  part  of  the  island  is  composed,  is  nearly  circumscribed  by  ledges 
of  living  coral,  which  project  beyond  each  other  at  difl^rent  depths ;  on  the  northern  side 
of  die  island  the  first  of  these  had  an  eacy  slope  from  the  beach  to  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
yards,  when  it  terminated  abruptly  about  three  fathoms  under  water.  The  next  ledge  had 
a  greater  descent,  and  extended  to  two  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  with  twenty-five 
fathoms  over  it,  and  there  ended  as  abruptly  as  the  former,  a  short  distance  beyond  which  no 
bottom  could  he  gained  with  two  hundred  fathoms  of  line.*'  This  island  appears  to  have 
been  raised  above  the  sea  through  Plutonian  agency. 

Oambier's  Islands.  This  group  consists  of  five  large  islands  and  several  small  ones,  all 
situated  in  a  lagoon  formed  by  a  reef  of  coral.  The  largest  of  these  is  about  six  miles  in 
length,  and  rises  into  two  peaks,  elevated  1248  feet  above  the  sea.  All  the  islands  are  steep 
aiui  rugged,  particularly  Marsh  Island,  which  at  a  distance  resembles  a  ship.  The  external 
form  of  these  islands  at  once  conveys  an  impression  of  their  volcanic  origin,  and  on  exami- 
nation they  all  appeared  to  be  composed  <^  rocks  formed  through  igneous  agency.  The 
rocks  are  vesicular  basaltic  lava  and  tufii ;  in  which  various  zeolites,  calcedonies,  jaspers, 
and  calcareous  spars  occur.  These  rocks  are  traversed  by  veins  or  dikes,  ranfring  from  east 
to  west,  of  a  compact  volcanic  rock  abounding  in  olivine.  Forming  a  strikmg  contrast  to 
those  rugged  and  lofty  igneous  rocks,  is  a  series  of  low  islands,  owing  their  construction  to 
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myriads  of  minute  soophytes,  endowed  with  a  power  which  enables  them  to  secrete  calcare- 
ous matter  in  such  quantity  as  to  rear  the  magnificent  structure  many  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence. A  great  wall  of  this  kind  already  surrounds  the  islands,  and  by  the  continued  labour 
of  these  submarine  animals  is  fast  approaching  the  surface  of  the  water  in  all  its  parts.  On 
the  north-east  side  it  already  bean  a  fertile  soil,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea  sustains 
trees,  and  aflS>rds  even  a  habitation  to  man.  In  the  opposite  direction  it  dips  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  as  if  purposely  to  afibrd  access  to  shipping  to  the  lagoon 
within.  ^  All  the  islands,**  continues  Captain  King,  '*  we  subsequently  visited  were  similar 
to  these,  in  having  their  western  or  eastern  side  more  advanced  than  the  opposite  one.  The 
outer  side  of  the  wall  springs  from  unfathomable  depths ;  the  inner  descenos  with  a  slope 
to  about  120  or  150  feet  below  the  surfiice.  This  abruptness  causes  the  sea  to  break  and 
expend  its  fury  upon  the  reef,  without  disturbing  the  waters  in  the  lagoon.  The  coral  ani- 
mals consequently  rear  their  delicate  structure  there  without  apprehension  of  violence,  uad 
form  their  submarine  grottoes  in  all  the  varied  shapes  which  &ncy  can  imagine.  They 
have  already  encircled  each  of  these  islands  with  a  barrier,  which  they  are  daily  extending, 
and  have  reared  knolls  so  closely  as  almost  to  occupy  all  the  northern  part  of  the  lagoon. 
More  independent  bodies  are  m  other  parts  bringing  to  the  surfiice  numerous  isolated 
columns,  tending  to  the  same  end ;  and  all  seems  to  be  going  on  with  such  activity,  that  a 
speculative  imagination  might  picture  to  itself,  at  no  very  remote  period,  one  vast  plain 
coverinfr  the  whole  of  the  lagoon,  yielding  forests  of  bread  fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  trees, 
and  ultimately  sustenance  to  a  numerous  population  and  a  variety  of  animals  subservient  to 
their  use.** 

Coral  Islandt,  Lord  Hook  Island,  Clermont>Tonnerre,  Serle  Island,  Whitsunday  Island, 
Queen  Charlotte  Island,  Lagoon  Island,  Thoum  Cap  Island,  Egmont  Island,  Barrow  Island, 
Carysfort  Island,  Osnaburg  Island,  Byam  Martin  Island,  Gloucester  Island,  Bow  Island,  are 
throughout  of  coral  formation ;  and  Captain  King  adds,  "  the  islands  which  were  visited 
between  Bow  Island  and  Otaheite  were  all  of  the  same  character  of  formation  as  those  just 
enumerated :  one  of  these  he  named  Melville,  another  Croker  Island.  The  coral  islands  of 
this  group  are  thirty-two  in  number ;  the  largest  of  them  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  the 
smallest  less  than  one  mile.** 

Otaheite,  This  island  appears  like  one  lofty  mountain,  intersected  with  deep  green  valleys, 
bounded  by  dark  rocks,  and  terminatmg  above  in  a  double  summit,  Oroena  and  Pitohiti,  the 
most  elevated  of  which  is  said  to  be  10,000  fbet  above  the  level  of  Uie  sea.  The  rocks  are 
of  an  igneous  origin,  and  principally  common  and  amygdalous  basalt  The  amygdadoidd 
basalt  afifiirds  apophylite,  needlestooe,  chabasite,  and  analcime,  and  the  common  basalt 
embedded  augite,  hornblende,  and  larffe  masses  of  granular  olivine.  Hoffinan,  who  accom- 
panied Kotzeboe,  observed,  besides  the  minerals  just  mentioned,  in  some  cavities  siliceous 
stalactites  in  the  process  of  formation ;  and  the  same  naturaliBt  found  rocks  of  clinkstone,  with 
embedded  crystal  of  glassy  felspar,  some  varieties  of  which  much  resembled  trachyte.  He 
also  met  with  large  masses  of  syenite  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
detecting  this  rock  in  situ.  The  islands  of  Huabeme,  Otaha,  Ulietea,  Borabora,  and  Maura, 
are  of  the  same  general  nature  as  the  Marquesas :  hence  they  may  be  considered  basaltic 
islands,  with  volcanic  craters  of  eruption. 

Marqaetas.  The  highest  of  this  group,  the  island  of  Dominica  (Ohiwaua),  may,  in  Von 
Boch's  opinion,  prove  to  be  a  trachytic  principal  volcano,  with  a  crater.  The  other  isles 
appear  to  belong  to  the  basaltic  class,  in  these  islands  the  sea  extends  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  there  being  no  protecting  coral  reeft,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  those  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Friendly  Islanos  are  ffeneralT^  low,  few  of  them  attaining  a  height  of  some  hundred 
feet ;  but  the  small  volcano,  Tofua,  rises  to  a  ^eater  height,  prcmably  3000  fbet  It  appears 
in  a  state  of  constant  activity ;  for  every  time  it  has  been  visited  symptoms  of  agitation  have 
been  observed.  As  stated  by  Buch,  a  great  stream  of  lava,  flowing  firom  the  base  of  the 
mountain  to  the  sea,  produced  fVightfol  nvages ;  and  Captain  Edwards,  in  the  Pandora,  found 
the  volcano  in  full  activi^.  From  the  pumice  which  covers  the  coast  of  Tongataboo  and 
Anamoka,  it  would  seem  that  the  motmtam  is  formed  of  trachvte.  In  the  northern  part  of 
this  group,  and  in  the  most  northern  island,  Gardner's  Island,  in  17°  57'  S.  lat  184°  6'  E. 
long.,  Captain  Edwards,  in  1791,  observed  traces  of  a  recent  eruption,  and  smoke  rose  every- 
where fhxn  the  border  of  the  table-land. 

New  Hebrides.  The  Island  of  Ahr3rm,  in  this  group,  contains  an  active  volcano;  and  the 
same  thing  is  stated  by  Forster  with  regard  to  that  of  Taxna. 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  eight  islands  forming  this  group  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  coral  re^  and  banks  on  the  coasts,  .the  prevailing  rocks  are  lavas  of  vari- 
ous descriptions,  basalt,  with  olivine  and  augite,  clinkstone  porphyry  (probably  trachyte),  and 
amygdaloid,  witii  zeolite.  Hofihiann  mentions  severe  craters  in  the  bland  of  Oahu  ( Woahoo) ; 
craters  were  also  noticed  by  the  same  naturalist  in  Maui  (Mowee).  Hawai,  the  Owhyhee 
of  Captain  Cook,  is  the  largest  and  most  elevated  island  of  this  volcanic  group.  Its  structure 
and  composition,  like  that  of  most  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  are  but  imperfectly  known. 
Besides  the  great  volcano  of  Kirauea,  so  graphically  described  by  Ellis  in  his  Polynesian 
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RaamrehM,  which  ii  in  ■cliTit]',  there  are  ieveni  in  an  ezUngaiaheil  Mate.  One  of  them, 
HouDK  Ri»,i9  calculated  by  Captain  King  at  16,020  feet  in  heiffht,  estiraatin;  it  according  to 
the  tropical  line  of  mtow.  Another,  Hotma  Koah,  the  pea^  <^  which  are  entirelj  covered 
with  mow,  cannot  be  less,  he  thiuki,  than  18,400  feet  Mr.  Ellia  reckons  the  height  at 
between  15,000  and  16,000  feet  The  whole  ialiiid  of  Hawai,  indeed,  embracing  a  space  of 
4000  square  miles,  is,  according  to  Ellie,  one  mao*  of  lava  and  other  Tolcanic  matter,  in 
different  sOgee  of  decompoeitioD. 

South  Shetland  and  South  Orkney  ItlandM.  In  theae  remote  and  little  known  iilaoda, 
judging  from  the  few  Bpecimens  brought  to  Europe  by  that  enterpriaing  officer  Weddell,  and 
Bcme  oOier  navigators,  wa  can  only  say,  generally,  that,  aJtfaougli  prunitive  rocks,  and  also 
thooe  of  the  secondary  class,  occur,  the  volcanic  appear  to  be  the  meet  frequent;  and  that,  in 
■ODie  islands,  volcanic  actbn  is  still  perceptible.  Weddell,  in  his  interesting  voyage  towards 
the  South  Pole,  remarks,  that,  on  passing  within  200  yards  of  Bridgman's  Island,  in  S,  Ui. 
62°,  he  observed  smoke  issuing  with  great  violence  through  fissures  in  the  rocks.  The 
loftiest  land  anH»ig  the  South  Shetlands,  according  to  Weddell,  is  in  James's  Island,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  2500  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the  moat  southern  islands  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  the  world  are  thoee  named,  by  the  same  nautical  discoverer,  Hope  Island,  and 
Jamescm's  Island,  situated  m  8.  laL  63°.  The  most  northern  known  land  is  also  insular,  vix. 
Ross's  Island,  in  N.  Ut  80°  45^'. 

Juan  Fernandez.  This  island  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length  and  ibot  in  breadth,  cod- 
sisting  of  very  high  land,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which  rises  to  3006  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr. 
Caldcleugh,  the  only  geologist  who  has  examined  the  island,  could  discover  do  trace  of  a 
modem  volcano,  said  to  exist  there  by  Ibnner  visiters ;  all  the  rocks,  accwding  to  him,  cooMst 
of  basaltic  greenstone,  or  rather  basalt  embedded  with  olivine. 

The  Gal&pagoe  form  a  very  characteristic  volcanic  groups  The  principal  Tolcano  lies  in 
the  most  westerly  isUnd,  vie.  Nsrborough  Island,  which  is  said  to  be  the  loftiest  of  them  alL 
Lieutenant  Shillibeer,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1814,  observed  two  volcanoes  in  this  island  in 
a  state  of  activity.  Captain  Jlall  descrSies  another  of  the  group,  viz.  Abington  Island,  of 
basaltic  formation,  traversed  by  many  craters  of  eruption.  I^rd  Byrm,  on  March  26,  1B35, 
landed  on  Albermarle  Island,  which,  he  remarks,  is  the  largest  and  loftiest  of  the  Gallapagoe 
group ;  and  that  several  extinct  craters  show  that  fire  has,  at  no  remote  period,  been  as  active 
there  as  it  then  was  in  Narborough  and  some  others.  "  Its  length,"  continues  Lord  Byron, 
"fhim  north  to  south,  is  about  seventy-five  miles,  and  the  southern  end  appears  to  be  well 
wooded.  The  heat  was  very  great  as  we  approached  the  land,  the  thermometer  standing  at 
84° ;  and  as  we  shot  iuto  the  cove  we  disturbed  such  a  number  of  aquatic  birds  and  oUier 
animals,  that  we  were  nearly  deafened  with  their  wild  and  piercing  cries.  The  place  is 
like  a  new  creation :  the  birds  and  beasts  do  not  get  out  of  our  way ;  the  pelicans  and  sea- 
lions  look  in  our  bees,  as  if  we  had  do  right  to  intrude  on  their  solitude ;  the  small  birds  ar« 
ao  tame  that  they  hop  upon  our  feet;  and  all  this  amidst  volcanoes  which  are  burning  araand 
us  OQ  either  hand.  Altogether,  it  is  as  wild  and  desolate  a  scene  as  imagination  can  picture." 

SoBaBtTT.  2. — Botany. 
The  numerous  groups  of  islands  scattered  throughout  the  vast  Pacific  afibrd  a  ver;  varied 
vegetation,  and,  what  most  concerns  both  us  and  the  natives  of  them,  a  coneiderable  nnmbn 
of  highly  useful  plants.    Among  the  esculent  ones  will  especially  nnk 

'nio  Maff  of  ILffl  ipDnUneouj  poun, 
And  ID  UiDH  aDuiEHrn  iilindi  yiclda 
TlM  producs  of  our  libour'd  Beldi." 

the  Bread-firuit  (Arioeorpiu  incita)  (fig.  919,),  which  is  to  the  natives  of  these  islands  the 
principal  article  of  diet  They  are  fond  of  it,  and  it  evidently  suits  their  constitutions,  as  ■ 
very  perceptible  improvement  is  often  witnessed  in 
the  appearance  of  the  people  a  few  weeks  after  the 
bread-fruit  season  has  cooimeuced.  For  the  chiefs  it  is 
usually  dressed  three  times  a  day ;  but  the  poorer 
classes  seldom  cook  it  more  than  once  a  day,  and  even 
rebake  it  on  the  next.  Various  are  the  modes  of  prepar- 
ing this  valuable  truiL  Sometimes  the  nativesof  adis- 
tnctassembletoprepareit  in  a  largeandcommonoven, 
when  it  is  called  opia  This  is  done  by  digging  a 
large  pit,  20  or  30  feet  round,  and  filling  it  with  fire- 
wiMd  and  large  stones,  till  the  heat  almost  brin^  the 
latter  to  a  state  of  liquefaction,  when  the  covering  ia 
removed,  and  man;  hundreds  of  ripe  bread-fruit 
thrown  in,  with  a  few  leaves  laid  over  them ;  the  re- 
maining hot  stones  are  placed  above  them,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  leaves  and  eartli.    It  remains  in 
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this  atate  a  day  or  two,  when  the  parties  to  whom  the  ihiit  beIon£;s  di^  a  hole  and  take  out 
what  they  want,  till  the  whole  is  consumed.  Bread-fruit  thus  baked  will  keep  good  for 
several  weeks  after  the  oven  is  opened.  This  process  is  much  discontinued  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  owing  to  the  debauchery,  rioting,  feasting,  and  sleeping,  which  used 
to  follow  the  opening  of  an  opio  oven. 

Sometimes  the  fruit  undergoes  fermentation,  by  being  piled  in  heaps  and  beaten  to  a  kind 
of  paste,  when  it  is  called  mahi.  It  keeps  many  months,  and,  though  sour  and  indigestible, 
is  considered  good  food  during  the  scarce  seasons.  The  tree  on  which  the  bread-fruit  grows, 
besides  producing  three  or  four  regular  crops  annually,  and  being  seldom  quite  destitute  of 
ripe  fruit,  furnishes  a  valuable  resin,  that  is  used  for  making  tight  the  seams  of  the  canoes. 
The  bark  of  the  young  branches  afS>rds  cloth,  and  the  trunks  a  valuable  timber,  of  which 
canoes,  houses,  and  most  of  the  furniture  of  the  people,  are  manufactured.  There  are  50 
varieties  of  this  tree,  the  principal  being  the  Paea  {Artocarpua  incisa),  and  the  Ura  Maohe 
(i4.  inlegrifolid). 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bread-fruit  is  usually  eaten  green,  when  its  rind  is  thin,  but 
hard,  like  that  of  a  melon,  and  entirely  covered  with  slightly  marked  and  small  pentagonal 
sectkms.  It  is  cooked  by  throwing  it  immediately  on  the  fire,  when  the  outer  coat  becomes 
charred,  and  the  inner  parts  only  roast  like  a  potato,  which  it  resembles  in  general  con- 
sistency, though  it  is  rather  more  spongy,  and  the  whole,  when  the  rind  is  removed,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  beautiful  lightrcoloured  smoking  loaf.  The  taste  is  like  the  hard-boiled  yolk 
of  an  egg,  slightly  astringent;  very  good  as  a  vegetable,  though  to  English  palates  forming 
but  a  very  indifferent  su^itute  for  bread. 

The  low  intratropical  islands  of  Polynesia  yield  Cocoa-nuts  in  the  greatest  abundance^ 
which  are  called  Haari,  and,  after  the  bread-fruit,  may  be  considered  the  most  serviceable 
fruits.  The  tree,  too,  is  useful  and  highly  ornamental,  imparting  to  the  landscape  all  the 
richness  and  elegance  of  equatorial  verdure ;  but  so  well  is  it  known,  by  fbrming  a  striking 
feature  in  all  Oriental  views,  that  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  describe  its  straight  and  tapering 
stem,  or  the  beautiful  crown  of  long  green  leaves  which  it  bears  at  the  summit,  and  whichf 
like  a  graceful  plume,  waves  in  the  fitful  breeze,  and  nods  over  the  spreading  wood  or  tiie 
humble  shrubbery.  Unlike  the  bread-fruit,  plantain,  and  almost  every  tree  affo^ing  valuable 
fruit,  which  require  a  fertile  soil  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  the  cocoa-nut,  though  it  will 
grow  in  the  rich  valleys,  and  beside  the  streams  that  flow  through  them,  yet  flourishes  equally 
on  the  barren  sea-beach,  amid  fragments  of  coral  and  sand,  where  its  roots  are  washed  by 
every  rising  tide,  and  on  the  arid  sides  of  sun-burnt  mountains,  where  the  soil  is  shallow, 
and  where  no  stream  is  seen  to  flow.  The  trunk,  whether  in  its  timber  or  bark,  serves  the 
Soath  Sea  islanders  for  almost  all  purposes  of  shelter,  protection,  and  defence,  the  best 
houses,  canoes,  spears,  &c.  being  made  of  it ;  while  the  leaves  serve  for  coverings  to  their 
heads,  and  are  the  emblems  of  authority  used  by  the  chiefs.  The  fibres  that  envelope  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  woven  in  the  loom  of  nature,  afibrd  a  kind  of  cloth  that  is  sometimes 
removed  in  pieces  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  cut  into  jackets  and  shirts  by  the  natives, 
especially  by  the  fishermen,  who  attach  a  cotton  collar  to  the  garment,  and  seem  little 
annoyed  by  its  wiry  texture.  But  the  fhiit  is  the  most  precious  part  of  this  serviceable, 
hardy,  and  beautiful  plant  In  every  stage,  from  its  first  formation  after  the  fiill  of  the 
blossom,  to  the  hard,  dry,  and  ripe  nut  that  has  almost  begun  to  germinate,  the  fruit  may  be 
seen  aCf  the  same  time  on  the  same  tree ;  and,  in  one  way  or  other,  its  pulp,  milk,  kernel, 
husk,  or  oil,  are  all  rendered  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  South  Sea  islanders. 

The  Yam  is  afiS>rded  by  the  roots  of  Dioecorea  alata  (Jig.  020.),  which  is  cultivated  with 
much  care,  though  for  that  very  reason  to  no  CTeat  extent  It  is  requisite  to  plant  it  on  the 
slopes  of  low  hilk,  or  the  bottoms  of  valleys,  where  small  terraces  are  purposely  prepared  for 
its  reception,  covered  with  rich  earth,  or  decaying  leaves.  The  roots  are  highly  nutritive 
and  well-flavoured,  and  are  prepared  for  food  either  by  baking  or  boiling.  As  they  may  be 
preserved  longer  out  of  the  ground  than  any  other  vegetable,  and  thus  form  an  excellent  sea 
stock,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  yams  are  not  more  extensively  grown  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

Taro  is  the  root  of  Arum  esculentum,  a  plant  that  forms  the  chief  article  of  cultivation  in 
the  Sandwich  and  other  Polynesian  islands,  answering  to  these  nations  the  double  purpose 
of  vegetables  and  bread.  The  root  requires  to  be  planted  in  a  hard  soil,  and  kept  covered 
with  water  from  nine  to  fifteen  months,  when  it  is  fit  to  eat,  though  it  increases  in  size  and 
excellence  for  two  years  or  more.  In  the  natural  state,  both  the  foliage  and  roots  of  taro 
have  all  the  pungent  acrid  qualities  that  mark  the  genus  to  which  the  plant  belongs ;  but 
tiiese  are  so  dissipated  by  cooking,  whether  baking  or  boiling,  that  they  become  mild  and 
palatable,  with  no  peculiar  flavour  more  than  belongs  to  good  bread.  The  islanders  bake  the 
root  in  the  native  ovens,  in  the  same  way  as  the  br^-firuit,  already  described,  and  then  beat 
the  paste  into  a  mass  like  dough,  called  Poe.  It  is  eaten  by  thrusting  the  fore-finger  of  the 
right  hand  into  the  mass,  and  securing  as  much  as  will  adhere  to  it,  passing  it  into  the 
month  with  a  hasty  revolving  motion  of  the  hand  and  finger.  The  only  name  of  the  latter 
is  derived  from  this  use  of  it,  **  Karina  Poe,"  the  Poe  Finger. 

A  kind  of  bread,  chiefly  used  on  festive  occasions,  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Pia 
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(C%etiea  Taeea,  or  Tacea  piMulfjUa)  (Jig.  921.),  wbicb,  tboufh  »  fponUiieoii*  pnductiao 
^  the  Boil,  M  also  cQltivrnted  in  the  native  garden*,  by  meam  of  which  much  finer  roots  w« 
obtuneiL  The  root  ii  beaten  to  palp  and  subjected  to  repeated  wadiinf^  by  which  it 
becomes  tsstelea  and  colourlew,  when  it  is  dried  in  the  bud  and  Si  Gv  nae.  There  is  )it^« 
doubt  that,  when  the  natiTsa  Bh&ll  hare  lUMjuired  a  better  method  of  preparing  it,  this  maj 
become  a  vatoable  article  of  cammerce,  and  vie  with  the  West  Indian  anow-root  in  appear- 
ance, as  it  alreadj  does  in  quality. 


More  rich  and  sweet  to  the  taste  than  the  cocoa-not  or  tn^ad-fhiit,  jet  hi  \em  aerviceable 
as  food,  is  the  Haia  of  the  Soath  Sea  islanders,  bj  which  name  they  indiscritninately  call 
both  the  Plantain  and  Banana  (the  Muss  tapUntum  and  M,  poradinaeaX  These  are  indi- 
genous, thou)^  cultivated ;  their  fruit  is  rich  and  natritive,  yet  ttx>  eommoa  in  the  tro{HC8  to 
need  a  particular  deacriplica  here.  There  ate,  perhaps,  thir^  cultivated  varieties,  besides 
nearly  twenty  wiM  <me8,  which  are  also  lar^  and  useful.  "Uke  Orea,  or  Maiden  Plantain, 
cornea  to  the  hi^ieet  perfection,  and  is  truly  delicious.  The  stalk  is  seldom  more  than  eight 
to  twelve  feet  high;  ita  leaves  are  Sne  specimens  of  tropical  verdure,  being  often  twelve  to 
•ixtaen  feet  long,  nearly  two  feet  wide,  of  a  delicate  pea-green  colour  when  recent,  but  rich 
bright  yellow  waea  dry.  The  fruit  is  about  nine  inches  long,  somewhat  like  a  cucumber, 
ex>cept  that  it  baa  IVeqnently  well-defined  angles,  which  give  it  the  B|q»e*rance  of  being  tri- 
angular <x  qnadnngiilar,  when  ripe  of  a  delicate  yellow  hue.  Sixty  or  sevraitv  fruits  sre 
•ometimes  attained  to  one  stalk.  Each  pisnbin  produces  only  one  bunch  of  fruit,  and  m 
then  reoMtved,  its  P^ce  being  supplied  by  the  auckeTS  that  rise  round  the  root;  if  these  be 
lour  at  five  teet  high  when  the  parent  stem  is  cnt  down,  they  will  bear  in  about  twelve 
montha.  The  plantain  &nit  is  always  acceptable,  and  leaembles  in  flavour  a  soft  and  sweet, 
but  not  very  juicy  pear :  it  is  good  in  milk,  and  also  in  paddings  and  pie^  and,  when  fer- 
mented, makes  excellent  vinegar. 

In  certain  seaame  d'  the  year,  when  the  bread-finit  is  scarce,  tbe  natives  supply  the  defi- 
ciency with  the  fruit  of  the  Hape,  or  Rata,  a  native  cheatnat  (AioearpHf  tdmu).  This  is 
a  tree  of  stately  growth  and  splendid  iidiage,  larely  seen  in  hi|^  grounds,  but  genoally 
douiishing  on  the  niacin  of  streams,  the  courae  of  whidi  may  be  fi^nently  traced  by  th« 
unbroken  line  of  native  chestnuts  towering  above  (be  humbler  treae.  Tbe  singular  trunk 
genenllT  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet  without  a  branch,  and  then  has  large  nmbn^ous  arms ; 
bat  its  chief  fbature  is  the  aapporting  sterna  or  buttreasea,  which  it  throws  out  from  la^e 
wtiiectionB  on  the  stem,  and  which,  striking  not  at  a  distance  of  three  or  fcar  feet,  ai^iear 
like  so  many  planks  covered  with  bark,  and  placed  around  the  original  tree.  The  wood  is 
fine-grained,  but  peridable :  the  nuts  hang  m  dasters,  covered  with  a  thin  husk ;  they  are 

Seneralljr  puUed  when  green,  and  esten  roasted.  The  Vi,  <v  Braiilian  Plum  (SpondUu 
uieitX  IS  on  abundant  uid  excellent  fhiit,  oval,  and  of  a  bright  yellow,  not  unlike  a  very 
laige  magnum  bonum  plum.  The  Ahio  {EuffOiia  malaoeenni)  is  perhaps  the  most  joicv 
among  the  indifenoua  productions  of  the  Society  Islands.  It  resembles  in  its  shape  a  small 
apple,  and  is  of  a  beantifiil  bright  red  colour,  cmtaining  a  white  and  juicy,  but  niher  inai- 
pid,  pulp.  Like  the  Vi,  it  bears  but  once  a  year,  and  is  in  eeaatn  two  or  three  mootha. 
Both  tl  .... 

Thr.       , 
and  P.  dicbotocnum  (Thunberg). 

Besides  the  valuable  esculent  plants  now  mentioned,  is  the  Sugar-cane,  or  To  (SoecAa- 
rum  c^icinoTwrn),  which  grows  spontaneoosly  in  tbe  Sandwich  Ishnds,  and  perbapa  comes 
to  greater  perfection  there  than  in  an^  other  part  of  the  world.  It  was  formerly  coltivatedl 
to  be  eaten  raw ;  the  natives  on  a  journey  often  carry  a  pece  of  sugarcane,  which  fiir> 
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nishes  a  sweet  and  noandimff  jake,  KftpeBmng  at  once  both  honfier  and  thint  Within  a 
few  years  the j  have  been  tao^t  to  extiact  the  joice,  and  hy  boUing  it  prepare  a  very  good 
ngar. 

These  ▼arious  iDdi^^enoiie  ptodoetioni  are  not  only  eaten  when  drcaecd,  as  taken  from  the 
tree  or  dug  from  the  ground,  hut  by  a  divenrity  of  combinationa  ■everal  excellent  kinds  of 
Ibod  are  prepared  ftom  them,  which  may  be  termed  the  oonlectiooary  or  made  dishes  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders.  With  ripe  bread-frait  and  plantain  mixed,  they  prepare  Pepe,  which, 
when  baked,  is  not  unlike  soft  gingerbread.  A  composition  of  arrow-root  and  grated  oocoa- 
kemel  is  called  Taota ;  and  of  arrow-root  and  plantain  they  make  a  number  <?  sweet  pud- 
dings, which  are  folded  in  leaves,  and  baked  in  the  native  ovens.  A  sauce  is  furnished  by 
the  ripe  cocoa-nut,  diced,  and  put  into  a  cslsbaah  of  salt  water,  which  the^  shake  daUy  tiU 
the  not  be  dissolved.  This  is  called  M itiaro,  and,  though  most  nauseous,  is  eaten  as  sauce 
to  fish,  bresd^fruit,  and  almost  every  article  if  ibod. 

The  native  fruits  of  the  South  Sea  islands  are  delicious,  snd  their  number  has  been  greatly 
increaeed  hj  the  additwn  of  manjr  of  the  most  valuaUe  tropicalproductions.  Oranges,  shad- 
docks, and  umes  were  originally  mtroduced  by  Captains  Cook,  Biigh,  and  Vancouver.  Vines, 
which  were  cultivated  sooeessnilly  by  the  missionariee,  have  been  nearly  destroyed  in  the 
native  wars.  Citrons,  tamarinds,  pine-aoples,  ffuavas,  Cape  mulberries,  and  figs,  with  cus- 
tard apfdes  iAnona  irt'Ms),  and  oofiee  pUnts,  tiirive  welL  Many  foreign  vegetables  have 
been  tried,  but  they  do  not  answer,  any  more  than  Wheat;  still  pumpkins,  melons,  water- 
mekofl,  cucumbers,  cabbages,  and  French  beans,  succeed  tolerabl  v. 

To  the  list  of  esculent  vegetables,  fruits,  and  raola,  given  in  ue  preceding  pages,  many 
might  be  added ;  but  these  suffice  to  show  the  abundance,  diversity,  nutritiveness,  delicacy, 
and  richness  of  the  provisions  spontaneously  furnished  to  gratify  the  palate  and  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia.  Here  man  appears  to  live  only  for  enjcqrment, 
and  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  where  every  desire  is  satisfied,  and  even  the  f^ar  of  want 
IB  unknown.  Amid  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  a  bounty  so  diversified  snd  profuse,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  the  Divine  Giver  of  all  should  be  neither  recognised  nor 
acknowledged,  or  that  His  mercies  should  foster  insensibility  and  slienate  the  hearts  of  the 
participants  of  His  bounty.    Such,  however,  was  the  melancholy  fitct,  although 

•*  Tbe  Mil  antiird 
P0Qr*d  fiMth  tpontaaeoui  aad  abundant  barvcata. 
The  foreata  caat  tbeir  fhiita,  in  buak  or  rind, 
YiekUaf  aweet  karnala  or  delkioaa  pulp, 
Saiootb  oil,  eool  milk,  and  nnferokealad  wine. 
In  ricb  and  eiqutnite  variety ; 
On  theae  the  indolent  inbabitanta 
IM  withoat  cara  or  Ibrathoof  bt.** 

The  art  of  preparing  a  spirituous  liouor  from  the  saccharine  Ti  root  (Draettna  termifuUit) 
(Jig,  d22.)  WBs  unhappily  soon  learned,  and  communicated  fhim  the  natives  of  one  group  of 

islands  to  another,  and  all  the  demoralising  and  debasing  eflects 

B^^^      im     ^  drunkenness  were  proportionablv  exhibited.    The  root  may 

^@^  W^Km     iW     certainly  be  used  for  many  valuable  purposes ;  it  is  sweet  and 

palatable  when  baked,  and  a  kind  of  beer,  very  suitable  for  sea- 
store,  is  procured  from  it  by  fermentation ;  but  much  the  greater 
part  is  employed  in  making  an  inebriating  liquor  that  the  natives 
use  in  great  quantities.  Whole  districts  nrequeatly  united  to 
erect  ixmat  might  be  termed  a  public  still,  which,  though  rude 
and  unsightly,  answered  the  purpose  too  well.  A  rode  frag- 
ment of  rock,  excavated  below  to  contain  fire,  and  surmountwi 
^^^  by  the  end  of  a  large  hollow  tree,  in  which  the  macerated  Ti 

022        ^U^MM  ^^^  ^"^^  placed,  aflmded  the  chief  materials ;  while  a  bamboo 

^^  IMO^I^  cane,  placed  in  a  trough  of  cold  water,  condensed  the  distilled 

vapour,  which  flowed  into  a  calabssh  or  other  vessel  set  below 
to  receive  it  When  all  was  ready,  the  men  and  boys  of  the 
district  assembled  to  drink  the  Ava,  as  this  spirit  was  called ; 
and  they  continued  so  employed  for  several  days  together,  quaf^ 
fing  the  liquor  as  it  ivued  from  the  still,  and  Uien  sinking  into 
a  state  of  the  most  indescribabTe  wretchedness,  or  oflen  practising  the  most  ferocious  bar- 
baritiea.  Sometimes,  in  a  deserted  still-house,  may  yet  be  seen  the  fragments  of  the  rude 
boiler  and  its  other  appendages  scattered  in  confusion  on  the  ground,  and  among  them  the 
dead  and  mangled  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  murdered  in  the  fi%^  that  generally  ended 
their  dissipation.  Even  the  crews  of  European  vessels  have  been  inhumanly  murdered  on 
these  occasions.  The  Ava  root  might  probably  be  used  with  great  advantage  as  a  medicuie ; 
Mr.  Collie,  the  surgeon  of  Capt  Beechey*s  vqysge,  having  attested  its  efficacy  in  cases  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  which  it  removed  in  a  fow  weeks,  and  even  seemed  to  produce  a  reno- 
vating eflect  on  the  whole  constitntion.  A  representation  of  the  Tahitian  still,  with  many 
particulars  respecting  the  Ava,  may  be  found  in  lir.  Ellis's  interesting  work,  the  Polyne' 
9mn  Reaearche*. 
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CapL  Beechey  ftatei,  that  the  lootB  and  stalks  of  a  ipeciea  of  Pepper  {Piper  methyttictim) 
have  also  been  distilled  in  many  of  the  ialaiMla ;  and  though  the  importation  of  foreign  spirita 
has  much  superseded  the  use  of  Ava,  that  intoxication,  with  its  attendant  demoraliBation,  ia 
hi  more  prevalent  than  formerly.  The  colour  of  Ava  made  fixim  the  pepper  resembles  thick 
dirty  water,  and  its  taste  is  so  nauseoua,  that  it  was  customary  to  swallow  a  hearW  draught 
of  water  aftor  the  intoxicating  dose,  to  remove  its  unpleasant  taste  and  burning  e&cta. 

For  clothing,  the  Polynesians  avail  themselves  greatly  of  the  bark  aflbrded  by  the  Mona 
{BrwuKHtelia)  pajnfrifera,  or  Paper  Mulberry  Ijig.  923.).     The   manu&cture  of  cloth, 

which  is  a  tedious  process,  and  the  weaving  of  mats,  which 

■oroetimeB  serve  for  garments  as  well  as  tor  bedding,  lail  to  th« 
department  of  the  women.  The  inner  bark  is  taken  off  in  a 
single  piece,  by  a  longitudinal  incision  from  end  to  end  of  the 
trunk ;  it  ia  scraped,  spread  out,  rolled  and  flattened,  and  ao  left 
to  dry ;  the  additicm  of  other  pieces  being  sometimei  made,  to 
increase  the  diameter.  The  wooden  mallets  with  which  the 
bark  is  beaten  are  fbur-eided ;  me  side  being  smooth,  the  second 
coarsely  grooved,  the  third  furrowed  more  finely,  and  the  fourth 
closely  checked  in  squares  or  diamonds ;  and  thus  the  pattern 
may  be  varied,  and  cloth  may  be  produced,  either  smooth,  striped 
like  dimity,  finely  corded  like  muslin,  or  with  a  small  check 
like  diaper.  The  thickness  of  the  cloth  is  various ;  some  being 
like  Btout  paper,  or  morocco  leather,  and  others  as  fine  and  tians- 
MAn  Ftprriltn.  parent  as  Italian  crape.     The  cloth  for  sleeping,  which  is  the 

largest  and  thickest,  is  made  of  ten  sheets  fastened  together, 
and  is  as  targe  as  a  common  counterpane.  This  kind  of  cloth  takes  a  beautifhl  dye,  and 
much  taste  is  exercised  by  the  natives  in  blending  the  hues  and  figures.  The  best  u  little 
inferior  in  appearance  to  fine  chinti ;  but  its  perishable  nature  (for  it  will  not  bear  «ettiiig\ 
and  the  labour  requiaite  for  preparing  it,  render  it  a  costly  article.  Occasiraially  the  natives 
steep  the  cloth  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  in  which  chips  of  sandal-wood,  ra-  the  fragrant  berries  of  the 
I^ndanus,  have  been  infused,  thus  rendering  it  impervious  to  water,  and  imparting  a  per- 
fume; but  even  this  kind  does  not  last  many  vreeks.  Five  pieces;  each  four  yards  lon^, 
are  requisite  to  make  one  Pan,  as  the  cloth  which  the  women  we«r  round  the  waist  is 
called. 

The  leaves  of  the  Pandanoa  odoratissima  afibrd  a  very  large  kind  of  mat,  generally  tued 
for  laying  on  floors,  sranetimes  twenty  yards  square,  and  beautifully  fine,  like  the  braid  of  a 
Leghorn  Doonet  Somethnea  they  are  quite  white,  or  dyed  of  different  cokmra,  and  finished 
wiuiarich  fringe  at  the  end.  Necklaces,  composed  of  the  ftagrantnutof  this  kind  of  Palm, 
or  Screw  pine,  ate  worn  round  the  neck  on  festive  occasiiMUL 

The  Tutui  tree,  the  Viriviri,  and  the  Ssndal-wood,  must  cloae  our  imperfect  account  of 
the  ve^table  beasnres  of  these  highly  bvouied  islands.  The  first,  or  Alenrites  triloba 
^,  (Jig.  924.),  afitwds  a  nut,  which  was  the  principal  substitute  for  c»d- 

^  ,    dies  among  the  islanders  before  the  introduction  c^  oil  by  the  whale 

ships.  It  is  full  of  a  rich  oil,  and  sder  being  slightly  baked  is 
formed  into  torches  by  stringing  thirty  or  forty  nuts  together  on  a 
rush,  and  enclosing  four  or  five  of  these  strings  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Ti  (Dmcfcno  lerminalU),  or  Hala  {Pandataa  odoratittima).  After 
being  lighted,  before  one  out  is  consumed,  Lbe  flame  communicates 
to  the  oU  of  the  one  below;  and  as  the  btase  expires,  the  shell  of 
the  exhausted  nut  is  struck  o^  till  the  whole  is  consumed.  The 
tree  also  yields  a  gum  used  in  preparing  the  native  cloth,  and  the 
hark  aflbnls  a  permanent  dye ;  still  the  nuts  are  the  most  preciooa 
AitBiwTtaiiiK.  P*'^    Sometimes  they  ore  burnt  to  obaicool  and  pnlverised,  for  tat- 

tooing the  skin,  pamting  canoes,  lie. 
The  Viriviri  is  the  Brythrina  Corallodendron,  a  beautifiil  tree,  covered  with  splendid  flow* 
ers,  and  yielding  a  delightful  shade.     The  ease  with  which  cuttings  of  it  strike  toot,  and 
the  lightness  and  fine  grain  d[  the  wood,  render  it  valuable  for  fences,  and  the  best  canoea 
and  surf  boards  are  m^e  of  it 

The  Sondal-wood  of  the  South  Sea  islands  is  ccosidered  by  CapL  Beechey  to  be  the  eune 
as  that  of  the  Elast  Indies  (SaiUoIum  olfium) ;  Injt  the  specimens  brought  home  bv  the  natu- 
ralists of  that  expedition  prove  it  to  be  the  Santalum  Freyeinetianum  {fig.  925.J  of  Gaodi- 
chaud,  in  Freycinel'M  Voyage,  p.  442  to  445.  It  is,  according  to  that  navigator,  the  only 
commercial  production  ch  £e  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  a  tolerably  heavy  sjid  solid  wood ; 
and,  after  the  sap  or  part  next  the  bark  has  been  taken  o^  is  of  a  li^t  yellow  or  brown 


n  to  the  beach  in  pieces,  fit«n  a  foot  to  eighteen  incbee  in  diameter,  and  six  to  eight  feet 
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long,  to  flmall  sticks,  not  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  lon^.     It  is  sold  by 
gn  e    ^^  weight ;  and  the  merchants,  who  exchange  for  it  articles  of  European 

^'^^    » -.      --  or  Chinese  manufacture,  take  it  to  the  Canton  market,  where  it  is 

bought  by  the  Chinese,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  incense  to  bum 
in  their  idol  temples. 

The  Sandal-wood,  it  is  known,  requires  many  years  to  arrive  at  a 
fit  state  for  the  market,  and,  its  cultivation  not  having  been  attended 
to,  the  wood  is  becoming  scarce,  while  the  debt  of  the  nation  is  con- 
siderably increased.  During  Capt  Beechey's  visit,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expense  attending  the  collection  of  this  wood,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  a  pekul  (or  133  lbs.)  each,  which 
they  were  required  to  bring  from  the  mountains  undei  a  penalty  of 
four  dollars,  and  to  deposit  with  the  authorities  of  Honoruru.  The 
greater  part  of  the  wood  brought  in  was  small  and  crooked,  and  only 
.    .  nt  for  the  use  of  the  jos-houses  in  China,  where  it  is  burned  as  in- 

ercuetiaiium.  ^^^^g^ .  ^^  ^^  Consumption  of  it  there  is  diminished,  in  consequence 
of  an  order  for  its  disuse  in  those  places  of  worship.  The  odour  of  the  sandal-wood  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  India. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology 

The  Zoological  character  of  the  South  Sea  islands  has  already  been  indicated  in  our 
general  obeervati<ms  upon  Australasia.  There  are,  however,  many  local  peculiarities ;  but 
the  zoology  of  this  division  is  still  obscure ;  for  it  has  been  little  visited,  smce  the  voyages 
of  the  c^ehrated  Banks,  by  scientific  naturalists.  The  quadrupeds  are  so  few  that  they 
hardly  deserve  notice ;  nor  do  any  of  the  islands  seem  to  possess  a  single  species  of  kanga- 
roa  The  birds  are  little  better  known :  the  lories  are  of  that  particular  section  named  Trt- 
chogio99u»,  or  parrakeet  lories,  a  group  dispersed  over  the  whole  Oceanic  Islands,  and  abun- 
dant in  New  Holland,  while  the  honey-suckers  are  but  slight  deviations  from  those  forms 
common  to  Australia  Proper.  As  yet,  therefore,  we  cannot  name  among  the  land-birds,  any 
distinct  genus  peculiar  to  this  division ;  although,  in  all  probability,  future  discoveries  may 
bnng  some  to  light 

Sect.  HI. — Historical  Geography, 

The  discovery  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  has  been  one  of  the  leading  achievements  of 
modem  maritime  enterprise.  They  were  entirely  unknown  till  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
discovery  of  America  and  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1513,  however, 
Magellan  passed  through  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name,  and  measured  the  entire  breadth 
of  Uie  Pacific.  He  sailed  southward  of  most  of  these  islands,  touching  only  at  the  Ladrones, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Philippines.  Drake  and  Cavendish,  whose  circumnavigation 
was  connected  with  their  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  crossed 
the  ocean  too  &r  north  to  come  in  contact  with  the  principal  ^ups. 

The  Spaniards,  about  the  end  of  the  century,  made  considerable  effi)rts  to  explore  the 
South  Sea  fix>m  Peru,  Mendana,  in  1575,  discovered  in  its  eastern  quarter  the  Solomon 
isles;  and,  twenty  years  after,  in  proceeding  to  found  a  colony  there,  he  lighted  upon  a 
poop  called  firom  him  the  Mendana,  or,  from  bis  employer,  the  Marquesas  Islands  Quiros, 
m  the  voyage  distinguished  by  the  discovery  of  New  Holland,  passed  a  considerable  and 
fine  island,  which  he  named  Sagittaria,  and  which  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  was 
Otaheite. 

The  Dutch  succeeded  in  the  career  of  austral  discovery.  In  1615-16,  Schouten  and  Le 
fifatre  doubled  Cape  Horn,  discovering  Staaten  Land,  and  the  Straits  bearing  the  name  of 
the  latter  navigator.  About  the  same  time  Tasman,  from  Java,  performed  the  important 
voyage  in  whi<£,  after  discovering  Van  Diemen^s  Land  and  New  Zealand,  be  arrived  at  the 
interesting  group  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  Ro^gewein,  also,  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
in  crossing  the  Pacific,  made  several  discoveries,  and,  in  particular,  that  of  Easter  Island. 

It  was  England,  however,  which,  under  the  rei^n  and  auspices  of  George  III.,  mainly 
achieved  the  exploration  of  this  remote  and  interesting  portion  of  the  globe.  The  series  of 
voyages  fitted  out  by  government  began  with  those  of  Byron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret  Wall  is 
was  the  firat  who  certainly  touched  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Otaheite ;  and  a  number  of 
detached  islands  were  brought  to  light  by  these  navigators.  But  the  three  voyages  of  Cook, 
between  1767  and  1779,  formed  the  grandest  era  of  Oceanic  discovery.  If  the  Society  and 
Friendly  Islands  had  been  already  known,  he  was  the  first  who  made  careful  observations 
OD  the  character  and  social  state  of  the  remarkable  tribes  by  whom  thev  are  inhabited.  The 
important  ^roap  of  the  Sandwich  islands  was  entirely  discovered  by  him,  though,  from  an 
nnhapOT  misunderstanding,  they  proved  the  fatal  scene  of  his  untimely  death.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  same  illustrious  navigator  in  the  Australasian  islands,  on  tne  shores  of  America, 
and  in  the  arctic  seas  north  and  south  of  these  latitudes,  do  not  belong  to  the  present  sub- 
ject   At  the  close  of  the  career  of  Cook,  all  the  leading  outlines  of  the  Polynesian  region 
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had  been  explored ;  and  the  eflbrta  of  Vancouver,  his  micceasor,  were  chiefly  employed  in 
completing  the  survey  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America.'  Yet  ample  and  curious  glean- 
ing were  still  left  for  BougainvillOt  the  contemporary  of  Cook ;  for  Perouae,  Labilla^idre, 
and  D'Entrecasteauz,  afterwards  sent  out  by  the  French  government,  who  still  more  recently 
employed  Freycinet,  Duperrey,  D*Urville,  and  Laplace.  American  naviptors  have  made 
some  miportant  discoveries  and  some  interesting  observations.  Somethmg  still  remained 
for  the  Russian  navigators  Enisenstem  uid  Eotzebue,  and  for  Captain  Beechey,  not  to  men- 
tion other  names  of  secondary  importance.  There  probably  remain  still  detached  islands, 
and  even  small  groups,  in  this  great  expanse  of  ocean,  to  reward  the  search  of  ftitnre  navi- 
gators. 

European  intercourse,  during  the  present  century,  has  effected  a  remarkable  change  upon 
these  iuands.  Among  the  most  active  agents  have  been  the  English  and  American  misBion* 
aries :  a  party  of  the  former,  sent  out  by  the  London  society,  were  in  1797  landed  in  Ota- 
heite,  by  Captain  Wilson,  from  the  ship  Duff  Their  labours  were  attended  with  little  success^ 
till  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  twentv  years,  when,  in  consequence  of  events  which  will  be 
noticed  in  treatmg  of  that  island,  they  succeeded  in  overthrowing  idolatry,  with  the  bloody 
and  superstitious  rites  connected  with  it,  and  in  acquiring  an  almost  paramoont  influence 
over  pnnce  and  people.  This  influence  they  have,  in  subservience  to  their  main  object, 
emplojred  in  studiously  instructing  the  natives  in  civilised  habits,  and  in  the  arts  and  indus- 
try of  Europe ;  efibrts  which  have  been  attended  with  a  certain  though  not  complete 
success.  A  similar  change,  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  efiected  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  by  the  agency  of  American  missionaries.  Another  cause  has  acted  powerfully  upon 
this  quarter  of  the  world.  Since  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other  great  mari- 
time nations  have  extended  their  navigation  to  the  most  distant  seas,  these  islands,  once 
considered  so  remote,  have  been  includ^  within  the  regular  commercial  lines  by  which  the 
ocean  is  traversed.  As  the  route  from  Britain  to  her  Australian  settlements  by  Cape  Horn 
is  nearly  equidistant  with  that  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vessels  frequently  prefer  it,  and 
are  thus  Ic^  to  touch  for  refreshment  at  the  Society  Islands.  The  Sandwich  Islands  are 
situated  in  the  route  to  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  in  that  of  the  fiir 
trade  from  north-west  America  to  China.  Hence  their  harbours  are  sometimes  crowded 
with  vessels,  and  American  merchants  have  even  settled  in  their  porta.  The  mariners  and 
missionaries,  two  very  opposite  characters,  do  not  always  act  in  unison,  or  report  very  favour- 
ably of  each  other ;  but  they  have  combined  in  producing  a  somewhat  grotesque  mixture  of 
the  arts,  manners,  and  civilisation  of  Europe,  with  the  rude  and  licentious  habits  to  which 
the  people  were  previously  addicted. 

Sbct.  IV. — Political  Oeography, 

The  political  state  of  these  islands  is  simple,  though  not  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected  in  such  a  stage  of  social  life.  The  people  do  not  enjoy  the  rude  independence  of 
savage  life,  nor  are  any  of  the  governments  moulded  into  a  republican  form.  They  are  ruled 
by  chiefi,  in  an  absolute  or  at  least  arbitrary  manner,  with  a  power  only  controlled  by  the 
influence  of  inferior  chie&  who  hold  sway  over  particultu*  districts.  These  higher  classes, 
being  exempted  from  labour,  and  better  fed  than  their  inferiors,  are  so  much  taller  and  hand- 
somer, that  they  appear  almost  like  a  difierent  race.  Yet,  amid  this  great  distinction  of 
ranks,  no  very  strict  police  is  maintained ;  and  the  punishment  of  crimes  is  in  general  left 
to  the  private  resentment  of  the  injured  party. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  natural  advantages  possessed  by  these  islands,  as  to  soil  and  climate,  are  not,  perhaps, 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  region.  Their  situation,  entirely  within  the  tropics,  might 
have  exposed  theni  to  be  scorched  beneath  the  solar  influence ;  but  the  vapours  exhaled  finom 
the  vast  ocean  which  washes  their  shores,  and  the  interior  eminences,  secure  a  copious  sn|^ 
ply  of  humidity,  which,  combined  with  the  warmth,  produces  a  most  luxuriant  vegetatioD. 
Some  of  the  mountains  are  the  seat  of  powerful  volcanic  acti<»i,  others  are  steep  ana  rocky ; 
but  many  are  clothed  to  the  summit  with  majestic  forests,  and  the  plains  which  they  water 
are  adapted  to  the  finest  species  of  tropical  produce.  Their  somll  extent,  however,  and 
remote  situation,  preclude  the  expectation  that  they  will  ever  compete  with  tropical  America 
or  India,  in  supplying  Europe  with  these  valuable  commodities. 

Agriculture  is  by  no  means  altogether  neglected ;  ^ough  its  operations  are  in  many  places 
nearly  superseded  by  the  spontaneous  profusion  with  which  nature  furnishes  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  even  of  luxury.  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring  islands  are  covered,  almost 
without  culture,  with  forests  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  and  the  bread-firuit  tree.  Nearly  their 
only  labour  consists  in  raising,  upon  small  cleared  spots,  the  potato  and  the  yam,  as  additions 
to  their  diet  The  only  domestic  animals  are  the  hog  and  the  dog,  both  used  as  food,  and 
forming  luxuries  which  appear  only  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  The  missionaries  have  made 
attempts  to  introduce  the  larger  axid  more  usefiil  quadrupeds,  but  without  effoct,  through  the 
carelesanees  and  improvidence  of  the  natives.    In  the  fVi^idly  Islands  a  more  industrions 
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spirit  is  perceptible ;  the  fields  are  well  caltivated,  and  laid  out  with  neatness  and  order. 
The  Sandwich  Islanders,  having  a  soil  comparatively  arid  and  barren,  have  exerted  still 
greater  diligence,  not  only  in  tillage  and  enclosure,  but  in  extensive  and  elaborate  processes 
for  irrigatic».  The  absrace.  Captain  Beechey  observes,  of  the  green  and  shady  forests  of 
Otaheite,  produces,  at  first  view,  an  un&vourable  impression ;  but,  on  mounting  the  hills, 
every  valley  is  seen  covered  with  plantations  of  taro,  the  vegetable  substance  on  which 
these  islanders  chiefly  subsist  Acanding  to  very  recent  accounts,  European  settlers  have 
introduced  into  Otaheite  the  cultivatbn  of  sugar,  of  good  quality,  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  the  surrounding  islands. 

filannfactures  and  arts  are  by  no  means  in  so  forward  a  state ;  ^et  the  natives  produce 
some  fine  fabrics  for  the  accommodation  and  ornament  of  the  chiefi.  From  the  bark  of 
certain  trees  are  prepared  cloths  of  considerable  beauty ;  while  from  other  substances  very 
fine  mats  are  plaited.  Feathers  are  often  framed  into  splendid  and  fantastic  head-dresses. 
The  progress  in  the  useful  arts  is  the  more  meritorious,  as  the  natives  are  destitute  of  the 
moet  important  instrument,  iron ;  a  want  so  much  felt,  that,  at  their  first  intercourse  with 
Earopeans,  the  smallest  and  rudest  fiagments  of  that  metal  were  received  in  exchange  for 
a  large  valae  in  commodities,  and  were  prized  almost  like  silver  and  gold  in  Europe.  It  is 
sorprising  how  tolerably  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  implements  of  stone,  hard  wood,  or 
bone,  which  were  rendered  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  industry.  In  particu- 
lar, they  had  succeeded  with  these  imperfect  means  in  constructing  spacious  and  commodi- 
oos  canoes,  fitted  not  only  for  navigating  round  their  coasts,  and  from  one  neighbouring 
island  to  another,  but  for  performing  with  safety  voyages  over  a  great  extent  of  the  Pacific. 
Some,  destined  for  state  or  for  war,  are  highly,  and,  indeed,  ftjitastically  ornamented ;  others 
are  diligently  employed  in  fishing,  whence  the  people  derive  their  chief  supply  of  animal 
food.  The  military  implements,  as  usual  in  such  societies,  are  variously  and  slkilfully 
framed.  The  missionaries  have  shown  an  enlightened  zeal  to  introduce  European  arts  and 
industry.  A  carpenter  and  a  weaver  were  sent  to  Otaheite;  and  even  a  cotton  &ctory,  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  chiefs,  was  established  at  Eimeo.  The  people,  under  the  first 
impulse  of  novelty,  worked  hard,  and  produced  a  cloth  somewhat  coarse,  but  solid  and  dura- 
ble. They  soon,  however,  began  to  tire  of  continued  application,  and  the  fobric  has  not  yet 
made  much  progress.  Captain  Beechey  dreads  that  the  composure  and  indifference  which 
they  manifest  on  such  subjects  will  be  the  bane  of  their  future  prosperity.  It  is  very  well, 
thev  say,  for  Europeans  to  work,  who  need  fine  clothes  and  fine  ships,  but  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  abundance  in  which  nature  has  placed  them.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
eontinoance  of  the  intercourse  with  Eurq)eans  will  inspire  a  taste  for  their  arts  and  luxu- 
ries, and  a  willingness  to  make  exertions  in  order  to  procure  them. 

Commerce,  unkss  cf  the  most  limited  internal  kind,  had  no  existence  till  very  recently. 
These  islands,  however  fertile,  have  no  commodities  which  can  bear  the  cost  of  a  distant 
eonveyance,  except  the  sandal  wood  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  finds  a  ready  market 
in  China,  but  is  beginning  to  be  exhausted.  Theur  ports  are  frequented  almost  solely  by 
ships  on  their  way  to  the  whale-fisheries  or  across  the  Pacific.  These  vessels,  arriving  after 
a  long  and  exhausting  vo3rage,  stand  in  need  of  provisions  and  supplies,  and  are  often  dis- 
posed to  spend  some  time  in  refitting  and  restoring  the  health  of  their  crews :  they  aflford 
thus  a  considerable  market  for  the  timber,  firuits,  and  live  stock  produced  on  the  islands. 
According  to  a  late  statement,  the  number  of  vessels  annually  touching  at  Otaheite  amount 
to  200 ;  tmiA  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  said  to  be  frequented  by  more  than  double  that  number. 
From  Captain  Beechey's  report,  the  time  appears  to  be  past  when  a  few  beads  and  bits  of 
broken  iron  were  sufficient  to  procure  a  copious  supply ;  nothing  but  good  cloth  and  hard 
dollars  bear  now  a  value  in  this  market 

Sacrr.  YL-^Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  this  numerous  insular  range  has  never  been  estimated,  unless  by  the 
most  uncertain  coniectnres.  Those  formed  by  Cook  and  Foister  were  so  large,  that  Hassel, 
cakolating  fhxn  them,  assigns  to  the  whole  no  less  than  1,400,000.  The  observations  of 
recent  travellers,  and  particularly  of  the  missionaries,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  number  is 
very  grossly  exaggerated.  We  cannot  quote  any  opinion  of  M.  Balbi,  who  has  mixed  Poly- 
nesia with  the  Oriental  Archipelago.  There  appear  no  means  of  arriving  at  precision  on 
the  subject;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  500,000  would  be  rather  above  than  under  the 
entire  population  of  this  region. 

Social  life,  among  these  islanders,  presents  peculiar  and  picturesque  aspects.  Instead  of 
those  fierce  and  gloomy  propensities  which  usually  sway  the  breast  of  savage  tribes,  their 
manners  are  distmguished  by  a  courtesy,  eaiety,  and  amenity,  which,  combined  with  the 
beauty  and  abundance  with  which  the  land  is  gifted,  made  it  appear  to  the  first  voyagers 
like  a  terrestrial  paradise.  These  flattering  appofurances,  however,  proved  in  many  respects 
to  be  Tery  fidlacious.  Amid  the  lavish  kindness  with  which  Europeans  were  greeted,  they 
soon  discovered  an  universal  propensity  to  pilfering,  while  the  virtue  of  the  female  sex  was 
not  proof  against  noils,  buttons,  or  the  mosc  luaignificant  toys.   These  fiiults  were,  doubtless. 
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B^iaTited  br  the  attractive  nature  of  these  new  and  tempting  irfijeet*;  but  it  wu,  mon- 
orer,  soon  evidenl,  that  their  daocea  ajid  other  anusemenla  were  conilucted  in  a  manoer  the 
most  revoltin);  to  decorum,  and  that  there  existed  in  Otabeite  a  aocieW  called  arrecy,  who 
made  it  a  regular  system  to  have  wives  in  common,  and  to  put  their  o&prinK  to  death.  Nor 
waa  infanticide  the  oul;  practice  marked  by  the  Terocity  of  savage  life.  In  many  of  the 
islands  cannibalism  is  still  practised,  and  in  the  most  poliahed  there  remain  traces  of  iu 
former  existence.  Even  in  Otaheite,  war  is  carried  on  m  the  most  atrocious  spirit  of  ven- 
geance. The  victor,  after  slaying  hia  unresisting  enemy,  dreadfully  mangles  bis  body, 
exclaiming,  "  You  killed  my  &ther  1  you  robbed  me  of  my  wife  ! "  &,c.  The  people  of  the 
Sandwich  and  Friendly  Ltlaoda  were  at  first  cimsidered  more  raipectable ;  but  their  charac- 
ter, on  further  acquaintance,  was  found  to  be  stained  with  practices  equally  revolting. 

The  native  religioo  of  these  islandere  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  darkest  Ibrms  □(  inper- 
stitioo.     It  not  only  gives  no  support  to  virtue,  but  aSbids  fiul  sanction  to  the  moat  oruel 
and  dianlute  practices.     Even  the  flagitious  society  of  aireoy  was  mi^xiaed  to  poaeew  • 
peculiar  sanctity.     Not  ooiy  animals  were  offered  in   profusion,  but  human  victuns  were 
universally  sacrificed  cm  the  bloody  al- 
tars of  the  Polynesian  divinitiea.     Tbeir 
morau,  or  temples  (fig.  926.),  are  k»g 
low   enclosures,  commonly  of  itaiie,  in 
the  depth  of  forests,  and  surrounded  with 
trees.     One  of  the  observaitcet  which 
most  poweriiilly  influenced  their  iiabilaal 
existence  was  that  of  fa6oo,  a  specie*  <£ 
prohibiticvi,  which  a  person,  in  bonoar  of 
bia  favourite  divinity,  may  impose  open 
himself  upon  any  part  of  his  body,  hi* 
Hani  or  T™  le.  house,  his  boat,  <x  whatever  belong*  to 
aru  or    «np                                  j^j^^    ^^^  chief  bfts  an  extensive  power 
to  taboo  any  individual  or  any  part  of  the  island  under  his  iuriadiclton.    The  tabooed  object 
must  remam  eacred ;  it  must  not  be  twed,  touched,  or  trod  upon  by  any  human  being,  and 
the  person  who  violates  this  prohibition  imaginea  himaelf  liable  to  the  myateriotis  wrath  of 
the  being  in  whose  honour  it  has  been  impoeed.     He  is  exposed  also  to  the  furious  and  often 
bloody  vengeance  of  the  author  of  the  tabooi  who  conslden  his  guardian  power  thus  dis- 
honoured.   This  observance  is  sometimes  usefully  applied  b>  the  protection  of  exposed  pro- 
perty and  cultivated  fields,  but,  in  general,  it  both  imposes  severe  privation,  and  gives  birth 
to  cruel  enmities  and  bloody  outrage. 

The  missionarieB,  as  already  observed,  have  attained  a  predominant  influence  in  the  two 
principal  of  theee  groups.  Messis.  Tyennan  and  Bennet,  in  their  parting  address,  say, 
seemingly  with  perfect  truth, — "In  things  both  spiritual  aiid  temporal,  the  people,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  look  to  you  for  counsel,  fijr  instruction,  for  example."  The  present 
king  of  Otaheite,  on  his  accession,  took  the  oath  to  the  missionBries,  was  anointed  and  cniwn- 
ed  by  them.  So  high  is  the  idea  attached  to  the  character,  that  many  natives  were  Jbund 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  King  George  iras  a  miseicnary  I  Spacious  churches  have  beMi 
built,  which  the  natives  frequent,  decently  dressed,  and  with  a  seriona  and  reverential  air. 
Still  the  misBionaries  candidly  admit  that  much  is  yet  wanting,  both  as  to  Christian  know- 
ledge and  conduct  The  obaervance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  the  most  cwispicuous  part  of 
their  religious  practice,  seems,  in  a  good  measure,  connected  with  their  ancient  veneration 
for  any  thing  tabooed.  Captain  Beechey  alleges  that  they  venerate  their  bibles,  in  Bome 
degree,  rather  as  household  ^b,  means  of  mysterious  protection,  than  as  sources  of  instruc- 
tion. Even  those  who  admit  that  btrda  have  no  longer  the  power  of  prophecy  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  tbey  did  not  powess  it  previously  to  the  missionaries*  arrival.  There  appeara 
to  be  a  considerable  class,  branded  with  the  name  ouri  <nUi  (rusty  iron),  who  observe  neither 
the  old  nor  the  new  religion,  but  indulge  at  once  in  native  exceseea,  and  in  those  of  intoxica- 
tion, which  they  have  learned  from  Europeans.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  undeniable  that 
the  grossest  superstitions  have  been  demolished,  that  human  victims  no  linger  bleed,  that 
the  arreoy  society  is  broken  up,  infanticide  has  ceased,  and  public  decorum  is  generally 
observed.  Captains  Beechey  and  Kotzebue,  who  maintain  that  there  is  no  real  impnvo- 
ment  in  the  morals  of  the  islanders,  judge,  probably,  &om  the  efiect  of  the  arrival  of  an 
Europeiui  vessel,  which  suspends  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  attracts,  in  crowd*,  the 
least  orderly  and  respectable  classes.  On  the  whole,  however,  social  life,  throughout  these 
islands,  appears  strangely  compounded  of  three  elements,  which  co-exist,  not  in  hartnonkxi* 
combination,  but  in  hostile  collision :  first,  the  rude  licentiousness,  dark  superstition,  and 
wild  gaiety,  which  originally  characterised  the  natives;  then  the  strict  syet^  of  religiou* 
and  moral  observance,  which  the  missionaries  have  studiously  introduced;  lastly,  the  rovinfc 
and  reckless  habits  of  which  the  example  is  set  by  the  numerous  mariners  who  now  visit 
these  shores.  The  miisionarie*  have  certainly  introduced  letters  into  these  i"!'"^",  where, 
|>reviously,  nothing  of  that  natnre  existed ;  neither  hieroglyphics,  pictorial  representatkn^ 
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nor  ajmibolB  dt  any  description.     As  toaa  as  ChriBtknity  was  established,  thej  aet  on  fint 

schools ;  and  the  natives  applied  themselves  with  extraordinary  ardoar  to  this  new  acquisi- 
tion. Atr.  Ellis  tells  us,  that  "a^ed  chleis  and  priests,  and  hard;  warriors,  with  their  spell- 
ing-books in  their  hands,  might  be  seen  sitting,  hour  aller  hour,  on  the  benches  in  thtt 
Mhoole,  by  the  side,  perhaps,  of  some  smiling  boy  or  girl,  by  whom  they  were  tbaokful  to  be 
taught  the  use  of  letters."  Yet,  alVer  the  first  novelty  was  over,  considerable  difficulty  haa 
been  found  iu  obUiningp  regtdor  attendance,  which  yet  is  anxiously  desired,  not  mly  with  a 
view  to  instruction,  but  for  forming  the  youth  to  regular  habits.  Still  a  considerable  num- 
ber have  thus  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Amusements,  among  a  people  who  subsisted  almost  without  labour,  and  were  endowed 
vith  to  gay  a  disposition,  were  varied,  and  pursued  with  excessive  ardour.  The  moat  uni- 
vcrsaJ  were  the  dances  performed  on  all  occasions  of  pleasure,  worship,  state,  or  ceremtaii- 
DUB  reception.  Those  of  the  first  two  descriptions  were  often  very  exceptionable ;  the 
others  were  generally  slow  and  stately,  with  graceful,  and,  sometimes,  lonUistic  movements, 
resembling  the  minuet  of  Europe  ijig.  937.).     Athletic  exercises,  particularly  wrestling, 

are  also  very  general.  SaU- 
ing  m  canoes,  bathing,  and 
swimming,  are  BO  universal, 
that  the  natives  may  almoat 
be  considered  an  amphibi- 
ous race.  The  missiooariea 
have  been  blamed  for  ma- 
king a  too  sweeping  pro- 
scription of  all  amusemento, 
particularly  the  dance ;  but 
It  is  stated  that  inoBt  i^ 
them  were  so  closely  con- 
nected with  previouj  super- 
■titious  and  licentious  hab- 
its, that,  if  any  latitude  had 
been  allowed,  the  people 
would  soon  have  relapsed 
Ouhtiitu  DioK.  fully  into  their  foimer  di»- 

The  habitations  of  these  islanders  are  reroarkably  simple,  consisting  merely  of  one  long 
apartment,  raised  from  the  ground  on  posts,  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  and  left  in  a  great 
measure  open  to  the  air.  No  partition  divides  the  inmates  from  each- other;  the  most  cmd- 
modious  place  is  occupied  by  the  msstcr  and  miatress  of  the  house,  while  the  others  are 
accommodated  according  to  their  respective  dignities.  They  have  no  regular  timet  (rf' 
•leeping  or  eating,  but  indulge  in  either  according  to  inclination.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
at  least,  the  missionaries  mention,  that  they  seldom  entered  a  house  durin|r  the  day  without 
some  of  the  inmalea  being  asleep,  or  during  the  night,  without  some  being  awake.  The 
natives  sleep  in  their  ordinary  clothesi  the  only  furniture  consists  of  mats  spread  on  tba 
floor,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  chie&,  ore  often  very  fine,  and  piled  above  each  other  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty. 

The  dre«  of  the  Polynesiaiu  consisted  originally  of  the  native  cloths,  already  described, 
mapped  loosely  round  the  body,  and  leaving  a  large  part  of  the  limbs  and  ba<om  uncovered. 
Tim  hcad-dresa  was  richly  and  often  fantastically  ornamented  with  feathers  snd  long  plaila 
tX  human  hair.     The  Sandwich  Islanders  were  fund  of  thus  ornamenting  a  singular  species 
cf  masks  ijig.  9S8.X  in  which  they  delighted  to  disguise  themselves.     European  connection 
has  introduced  a  strange  and  grolesque  mixture  of  civilised  cus- 
toms and  ornaments.    Captain  Beecney  describes  a  judge  who, 
in  imitation  of  his  brethren  in  England,  had  got  on  a  white 
cakum  wig,  with  long  curls  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  while 
above  were  bright  feathers  and  variously  tbted  plaits  of  human 
hair,  but  beneath  neither  shoes,  stockings,  nor  trousers.    Messin. 
Tyermon  and  Bcnnet  saw  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  an  opulent 
chief,  who,  seeking  to  distinguish   himself  by  peculiar   nnery, 
had  put  a  white  shirt  above  a  black  coat,  taking  care  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  under  garment  should  remain  visible.  Similar  ood 
combinations  were  observed  in  all  the  habits  of  life.     The  same 
missionaries  observed  two  queens  conveyed  with  pride  in  one 
wheelbarrow,  though  slowly,  as  the  bearers  were  often  obliged 

, ,-,-".  :.-    .       ,.  „   t        to  pause  beneath  tJie  weight  of  royalty.     The  same  ladies  were 

Observed  next  day  collectmg  rushes  m  a  neighbourmg  maiafa, 
which  their  majesties  bore  on  their  naked  backs  to  be  strewed  on  the  royal  floor.  Under 
the  beftd  of  ornament,  though  not  of  dress,  we  must  not  omit  tattooing,  that  aingnlar  paint- 
-    Vou  IIL  14  6        »~ 
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iag  of  which  the  human  akin  h  the  c&nvu.  To  a  great  extant,  it  ia  univeraal  over  Poly- 
neaia.  and  eitendB  to  seven]  of  the  princioal  Aualnluian  islaiKU,  particularly  New  Zea- 
land. There,  and  in  the  Marquesaa,  lite  boay  ot  the  chiela  ia  ^itirely  tattooed  over,  leavin? 
DO  trace  trf'  the  original  ekin ;  but  in  Otaheite  and  the  Sandwich  lalanda  it  is  ccofined  to 
particalar  parts,  especially  the  thighs  and  part  of  the  lega,  being'  apphed  soraetimea  to  the 
pabni  of  the  bande,  end  even  to  the  tongue;  but  the  &ce  is  not  thus  diali^red.  The 
tepreaentatiouB  are  sometimes  arbitrary,  but  latati  commonly  consist  of  ammaK  rudely 
delineated,  occasionally  of  stare,  circles,  and  creBceQ(&  These  are  suppoaed  to  indicate  the 
rank  or  tribe  of  the  peteon  tattooed,  and  alau  the  arrival  at  yean  of  maturity.  They  are 
worked  in  with  sharp  inatruments  o(  stone,  and  the  wounds  variously  coloured,  either  by  the 
mothers,  or  hy  profewional  i^tators ;  and  even  young  sirls  endure  with  fbrtitude  f'lPi"™'* 
torture,  in  the  proud  bt^  <rf  the  dignity  to  which  it  wm  raise  them. 
•  Sect.  VII, — Local  Qeograpky. 

islands  which  stud  this  part  of  the  Pacific  may  be  divided  into  the  ^leai 

tndly.  Society,  Sandwich,  Marquesas  or  Mendana,  C""'*""  *"'■  **— 

The  other  clusters  which  have  been  named  by  navigators  st 
'aees  of  these  great  archipelagoes.     We  may  add,  however, 
detached  isla^la,  that  stand  alone  amid  a  wide  aipanae  of  oc 
SuBSEtTr  1. — Society  bUmd*. 
The  Society  Islands  have  excited  a  hishsr  interest  than  any  other  group  in  the  South 
Sea.     Though  not  the  largest,  they  are  uie  moat  beautiful,  the  most  fniitful,  and  those  in 
which  civilisatioa  and  polished  manners  have  made  the  greatest  pfo^ress.     They  are  also 
thooe  with  which  Europe  has  held  the  moat  close  and  intimate  connectimi. 

Otaheite  0^-  929.),  or  Tahiti,  the  largest  and  finest  of  these  islands,  ranks  always  as  the 
tightest  ^m  of  the  Pacific.  This 
celebrated  island,  discovered  probably 
by  Quiroe,  under  the  name  of  Sagit- 
taria,  re-discovered  by  Wallis,  and 
fully  explored  by  Cook,  consists  of  two 
peninsulas,  one  about  ninety,  the  other 
thirty  miles  in  circumference.  The 
interior  rises  into  mountains  lojlier 
than  any  others  in  those  seas,  except 
the  cokesal  peaks  in  the  Sandwich 
vinr  aroiiUiu.  Islaudi.     Oroeno    and   Tobronu    are 

respectively  of  the  height  of  10,8U0 
and  9500  feet ;  but,  in  this  genial  climate,  trees  and  verdure  clothe  theur  almcet  inaccesaible 
summits,  and  the  scenery  is  equally  distinguished  by  ^prandeur  and  beauty.  These  moun- 
tains compose  as  it  were  the  iwiiid ;  only  a  narrow  plain  intervenes  between  them  and  the 
aea,  while  their  cliffs  in  many  places  breast  the  waves.  The  greater  part  of  the  sur&ce 
consists  of  beauliliil  hills  and  slopes,  watered  by  clear  streams,  which  dash  in  numerous 
f^ascades.  Otaheite  ia  nearly  covered  by  one  entire  forest  of  breod-thiit,  cocoa-nut,  banana, 
and  other  valuable  trees,  a  tew  spots  only  being  cleared  for  the  culture  of  the  yun.  The 
fhiits  ripen  at  different  seasons,  according  as  the  mountain  slopes  have  a  northern  or  south- 
em  exposure.  The  Otaheitans  presented  the  most  complete  example,  both  of  what  ia 
engaging  in  manners  and  dissolute  in  conduct  among  the  South  Sea  islanders.     The  [HoSi- 

SLte  asBociatioa  of  the  arreoy  was  peculiar  to  it  In  this  island,  however,  the  influence  of 
bristianity  and  civilisation  has  been  earliest  and  most  fully  felt.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
1797,  Captain  Wilson  landed  6om  the  ship  Duff  a  party  of  missionaries,  seot  out  by  the 
generous  zeal  of  the  London  society.  Although,  however,  they  were  well  treated,  and 
usteDcd  to,  they  could  not  boast,  in  1806,  of  bavmg  made  a  single  genuine  convert.  They 
•ocm  after  quitted  Otaheite,  and  left  only  a  few  ix  theu-  number  in  Eimeo.  A  remajkahle 
change,  however,  then  ensued.  Pouiarre,  attacked  hy  a  body  of  rebellious  subjects,  vras 
driven  out  of  Otaheite,  and  forced  to  Ia.ke  refuge  in  Eimeo.  In  this  distress,  his  mind  was 
opened  to  the  instmctiona  of  the  missionari^  and  after  being  with  his  family  among  the 
most  zealous  votaries  of  the  ancient  superatitioo,  he  made  an  open  profeesion  ofXhriatiaui^. 
The  cooking  and  eating  of  a  turtle,  always  before  held  as  a  tabooed  animal,  first  publicly 
announced  the  change.  Several  distinguished  chie&  soon  followed  the  example.  The  daring 
experiment,  made  by  one  of  them  named  Hetocte,  is  particularly  recorded  bv  Captain 
Beeehey.     It  had  been  hitherto  an  article  of  undoubted  ftith  that  whoever  shonld  eat  any 

Grtion  of  the  fiei^  of  a  hog  offered  in  sacrifice  would  be  punished  with  inataut  death, 
etotte  determined  to  make  the  awtiil  trial:  he  stole  a  portion  of  the  sacred  pork,  retired 
to  a  comer,  ate  it,  and,  in  dread  suspense,  awaited  the  issuer  Finding,  however,  that, 
instead  of  the  threatened  doom,  he  experienced  from  this  food  the  usual  nourishm^it  and 
rL-freahment.  he  not  only  abandoned  the  auperstilion  himself^  but  denounced  it  to  all  his  coun- 
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trymen.  After  fiiineo  had  been  thus  chriatiaiiised,  Pomarre  was  invited  back  to  Otaheite 
by  a  strong  body  of  adherents.  His  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful ;  but  in  1815  he  com* 
pletely  defeated  the  rebel  and  pagan  army,  and,  having  subjected  the  whole  island,  overthrew 
the  temples  and  altars,  setting  up  the  holy  log,  suppceed  to  be  frequently  inspired,  as  a  post 
in  his  kitchen.  His  sister  Aimata,  who  succeeded  him  in  1827,  supports  the  same  system ; 
and  the  missionaries  have  acquired  an  influence  in  Otaheite,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  population  of  the  island  was  estimated  by  Cook  at 
upwards  of  120,000,  whidi  was  fnrobably  from  the  first  much  exaggerated.  Captain  Wilson, 
after  a  carefiil  enumeration  in  1707,  found  little  more  than  16,(KK) ;  and  these  have  since 
diminished  to  one-half.  This  depopulation  seems  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Ellis  finom 
the  bloody  wars  among  themselves,  with  the  introduction  firom  fhirope  of  contagious  diseases 
and  of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

The  other  Society  Islands  are  generally  fine  and  finitful,  but  do  not  present  any  very 
striking  distinctive  characters.  Eimeo,  or  Morea,  discovered  by  Wallis,  has  a  peak  nearly 
3000  feet  high,  and  broad  ridges  cross  it  in  various  directions  and  form  a  rocky  coast;  but 
wide  well-wa)ded  valleys  intervene,  and  the  port  of  Taloo  is  one  of  the  finest  m  the  South 
Sea.  But  Eimeo  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  still  the  centre  of  that  European  and  Christian 
civilisation  which  originated  there.  It  contains  the  South  Sea  academy,  a  printing-^iffice, 
and  a  cotton  &ctory ;  all,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  on  too  small  a  scale,  and  making  too  little 
progress.  Ulietea,  or  Raiatea,  is,  next  to  Otaheite,  the  largest  of  the  group,  bein^  nearly 
sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  having  closely  adjoining  to  it  Otaha,  about  half  uiat  size. 
Both  are  encircled  by  a  coral  reef,  bordered  by  numerous  islets.  Ulietea  is  governed  by  a 
separate  king ;  the  people  are  smaller,  darker  in  colour,  and  somewhat  ruder  than  those  of 
Oteheite.  Huahine,  on  which  is  a  flourishing  mission,  has  a  fine  harbour.  Borabora,  or 
Bolabola,  is  a  bold,  finely  wooded,  and  picturesque  island,  governed  by  separate  chiefs,  and 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  hardy  race,  who  afibrd  a  place  of  refuge  to  outlawed  and  desperate 
characters  from  other  quarters.  Of  smaller  islands,  Maitea,  on  whose  coast  pearl  oysters 
are  fiHind,  Maurua  or  Maupili,  and  Toobouai,  are  deserving  of  mention. 

SuBSEcr.  2. — Paumatu  Archipelago^  or  Low  hlands. 

The  Archipelago  of  Low  Islands  is  the  name  given  to  an  almost  numberless  range  of 
islets,  extending  ES.E  from  the  Society  Islands,  and  passed  in  the  route  thither  from  Cape 
Horn.     Their  origin  and  structure  are  extremely  remarkable.    Coralline  plants,  growing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  harbour  a  class  of  lithophytic  insects,  which,  during  their  life,  mnn 
round  them  a  substance  that,  after  their  death,  becomes  hard  as  stone.    The  rockwork  of 
one  generation  afi&rds  a  basis  to  that  of  the  succeeding,  and  lavers  are  thus  placed  over 
each  other  till  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  form  islands.    As  soon  as  the  rock 
is  expoeed  to  the  air,  the  insects  quit  it,  leaving  it  perforated  by  numerous  hollows ;  but  thev 
work  for  some  time  laterally,  forming,  immediately  under  water,  concealed  table^eefs,  which 
have  given  occasion  to  numerous  and  &tal  shipwrecks.    Meantime,  from  amid  the  inter- 
stices of  the  rocks  plants  spring  up,  and,  on  their  decay,  are  converted  into  soil,  till  the  new 
isdand  is  covered  with  luxiuiant  vegetation.    These  islands'  scarcely  ever  rise  more  than  a 
few  feet  above  the  sea;  for  the  low  hills  which  some  navigators  have  thought  they  observed, 
seem  to  be  only  the  lofty  form  of  the  pandanusy  which  usually  springs  up  on  such  shores. 
These  coasts  have  usually  parallel  to  them  a  coral  reef^  separated  by  a  laeoon,  into  which 
it  18  often  difficult  to  find  an  entrance.    Of  thirty-two  islands  observed  by  Captain  Beechey, 
twenty-nine  had  lagoons.     When  these  wondeHul  ocean-fabrics  were  first  noticed,  an  im- 
pression prevailed  that  they  were  proceeding  to  a  vast  extent,  and  that  the  coralline  insects 
were  rearing  a  continent  fix>m  beneath  the  Pacific ;  i)ut  the  observations  of  Gaimard, 
Beechey,  and  others,  rather  suggest  the  conclusion  that  they  are  raised  only  under  local  and 
peculiar  circumstances,  not  yet  fullv  ascertained.    The  formation,  also,  seems  to  ffo  on  very 
slowly.    The  wreck  of  the  Matilda,  left  in  1802  on  a  coral  reef,  was  found  By  Captain 
Beechey,  in  1825,  unaltered  in  pontion,  and  without  any  coral  having  grown  over  it    That 
navigator  also  remarks,  that  these  islands  are  found  all  in  the  direction  of  the  trade-wind ; 
that  the  windward  side  is  the  highest,  while  the  other  is  only  a  half-drowned  reef.    The 
surface  displays  in  general  a  blooming  but  little  varied  vegetation.    The  leading  tree  is  the 
panda  nns,  and  next  to  it  the  cocoa-nut,  both  valuable,  uui  yielding  nutritive  nruits.    The 
people  are  little  known,  as  the  slender  supplies  to  be  d)tained,  and  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  coasts,  have  induced  mariners  to  sail  through  them  as  quickly  as  possible.    Some  of 
them  are  thinly  peopled,  some  entirely  desert,  and  some  alternately  occupied  and  aban- 
doned.    The  people  are  considered  by  Hassel  to  be  of  the  Malay  race,  and  to  resemble  the 
Society  Islanders ;  but  Beechey,  who  held  more  intercourse  with  them  than  any  previous 
navigator,  describes  them  as  more  allied  to  the  Oriental  negro,  and  in  a  very  low  state  of 
civiltsation.    The  natives  of  Clermont^Tonnerre,  Serle,  and  other  islands,  were  judged  to 
resemble  the  New  Caledonians.    The  Chain  Islanders  were  a  most  brutal  race,  cruelly 
epptessing  their  females,  and  confessing  that  they  had,  lately  at  least,  been  guilty  of  caimi- 
balisoi.    The  people  of  the  Gamlner  blands  were  completely  astonished  at  the  view  of  a 
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doff,  never  having  seen  any  animal  larger  than  a  rat  Thej  were  most  determined  thieves ; 
and,  when  a  musket  was  pointed  at  them,  imagined  that  it  was  intended  as  a  present,  and 
ran  forward  to  catch  it  This  group  is  distin^ished  as  being  the  only  one  that  is  hip-h  and 
volcanic,  though  surrounded  by  coral  reefs.  AVhere  the  people  are  of  fairer  complexion, 
their  moral  cl^racter  seems  also  improved.  Such  is  the  case  in  Lagoon  Island,  where  the 
people  were  extremely  honest,  though  eager  in  traffic,  exchanging  all  thev  had  for  nails, 
bits  of  iron,  and  beads.  Those  of  Byam  Martin  had  an  Otaheitan  cast  of  features ;  and 
a  party,  wafted  by  a  storm  fVom  that  island,  600  miles  distant,  had  brought  with  them  Tes- 
taments, hymn-books,  &c.  It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  going  over  the  details  of  these 
almost  innumerable  islets.  Bow  Island,  90  miles  long  and  5  broad,  is  well  wooded,  but  the 
people  barbarous.  King  Greorge*s  Islands,  discovered  by  Byron  in  1765,  consist  of  two  small 
groups,  well  furnished  with  water  and  provisions,  and  inhabited  by  a  numerous  race, 
resembling  the  Otaheiteans,  and  understanding  their  language.  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands, 
and  Aurwa,  are  of  nearly  similar  character.  In  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  archipelago, 
Byron  saw  one  which  bore  an  appearance  of  brilliant  vegetation ;  but  when  he  had  reached 
it  with  difficulty  through  openings  in  the  coral  reef,  he  found  it  destitute  either  of  water  or 
provisions,  and  named  it  Disappointment  The  Russian  navigators  Eotzebue  and  Belling- 
hausen  discovered  islands  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Ronuuizoff,  Suvarofl^  and  Krusen- 
stem ;  but  they  did  not  see  any  inhabitants. 

SuBBBGT.  3. — Pitcaim  hland, 

Pitcaim  Island,  a  small  detached  spot,  standing  almost  alone,  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  range,  has  attracted  a  remarkable  interest,  in  consequence  of  events  which  made  it  the 
abode  of  a  British  population.  In  1780,  Captain  Bligh  visited  Otaheite,  with  the  view  of 
transplanting  the  bread-fhiit  tree  into  the  West  Indies.  After  leaving  the  island,  however, 
a  violent  mutiny  arose  among  his  crew,  who,  headed  by  one  named  Christian,  turned  him 
out  with  a  handful  of  adherents,  into  a  boat,  and  left  them  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific.  Thus 
abandoned,  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  he  must  perish;  yet  by  a  train  of  almost  miraculous 
efibrts  and  events,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Britain  in  safety.  The  mutineers  first  returned 
to  Otaheite,  and  then  made  an  attempt  to  settle  on  the  small  neighbouring  island  of  Toobouai ; 
but,  dreading  discovery  by  British  veaaels  touching  at  these  islands,  Christian  determined  to 
seek  some  spot  more  solitary  and  remote.  He  fixed  upon  Pitcaim  Island,  discovered  by 
Captain  Carteret,  and  arrived  there  in  January,  1700,  with  eight  of  his  comrades,  six  native 
men,  and  twelve  females,  whom  they  had  invited  on  board,  and  then  carried  off  In  this  ill- 
composed  society,  however,  the  most  dreadful  dissensions  soon  arose.  Conflicts  took  place, 
especially  between  the  natives  and  Europeans,  and  Christian  became  an  early  victim.  In 
ten  years,  thirteen  men  had  been  killed,  and  there  remained  alive  only  one,  named  Adams, 
with  six  women  and  nineteen  children.  Adams,  after  witnessing  such  scenes  of  misery 
and  crime,  had  been  led  to  habits  of  serious  reflection  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  now  determined  thoroughly  to  reform  himself,  and,  if  possible,  his  companions. 
The  Otaheitean  females  proved  tractable,  and  were  easily  converted ;  and  the  children,  trained 
in  strict  principles  of  religion,  grew  up  a  race  directly  opposite  to  that  from  which  they 
i^nang.  Captain  Beechey,  in  1825,  found  thirty-six  males,  and  thirty  females,  forming  a 
luppy  little  society,  well  instructed,  orderly,  and  firiendly.  Thev  felt,  however,  a  desire  U> 
see  something  more  of  the  world  of  which  they  heard  occasionally  from  passing  navigators. 
Adams  is  since  dead. 

SuBSKCT.  4 — Easter  Island, 

Easter  Island,  or  Vaihou,  stands  entirely  by  itself,  considerably  east  of  the  above,  and 
fomung  the  extremity  on  that  side  of  the  great  Polynesian  range.  It  was  first  discovered, 
in  1722,  by  Roggewein,  and  has  since  been  frequently  visited,  as  it  lies  in  the  direct  roate 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Society  Islands.  Though  only  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  it  has  excited 
much  interest  from  its  physical  aspect  and  social  state.  The  shore  is  bold  and  rocky,  and 
the  whole  island  bears  the  most  evident  marks  of  volcanic  action.  The  numerous  rocks  are 
composed  entirely  of  lava,  and  small  extinct  craters  are  found  on  almost  all  their  summitSL 
De  Langle,  who  accompanied  La  Perouse,  penetrated  to  a  large  one  in  the  interior,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  at  least  800  feet  deep ;  but  the  grass  growing  on  its  sides 
showed  that  the  subterraneous  fire  had  long  ceased  to  issue.  In  consequence  of  this  struc* 
ture,  the  island  is  irrigated  by  no  streams,  and  water  is  found  only  in  ponds.  Although  this 
deficiency  deprives  it  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  bread-fruit  tree,  yet  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  has  given  to  its  rocky  hills  a  verdant  and  smiling  appearance,  and  has  supplied 
yams,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  in  considerable  plenty.  The  natives  are  a  handsome 
race,  especially  the  females ;  but  the  gigantic  size  ascribed  to  them  by  Roggewein  is  not 
confirmed  by  later  observers,  and  their  frames  seem  formed  more  for  activity  than  strength. 
They  exhibit,  in  the  extreme,  the  gay  and  polished  address,  with  the  propensity  to  thieving 
and  licentiousness,  which  distinguish  the  Society  Islands ;  and  Captain  Beechey^s  experience 
showed  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  violence  in  order  to  compass  their  endsL 
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There  were  found  among  these  people  some  singular  traces  of  an  ancient  civilisation.  There 
were  spacious  morais,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  were  found  colossal  statues  of  stone,  about 
icHuteen  feet  high,  representing,  though  in  a  rude  manner,  the  upper  part  of  the  human 
fcnn.  The  present  inhabitants,  however,  are  so  far  from  sharing  the  art  by  which  these 
were  constructed,  that  they  have  been  contmually  defacing  them  till  they  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  Captain  Beechey  found  only  a  few  fhigments  remaining. 

SuBSECT.  5. — Cook^$  Islands, 

On  the  west,  also,  the  Society  Islands  have,  as  an  appendage,  a  small  and  scattered  group, 
which  remained  without  a  name,  till  Krusenstem  gave  to  it  that  of  Cook,  its  discoverer ;  a 
tribute  scarcely  worthy  of  so  great  a  name.  Cook^s  Islands  are  small,  low,  and  of  coral 
formation ;  they  are  deficient  in  water,  which  is  found  only  in  ponds  and  wells,  yet  they  are 
tolerably  peopled  and  cultivated.  The  state  of  society  nearly  resembles  that  in  Otaheite, 
and  the  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  convertinga  considerable  number.  Mangeea,  Wateo, 
Whitoutacke,  and  Rarotoa,  are  the  principal.  The  people  of  this  last  are  very  civilised, 
and  their  chief  has  lately  embraced  Christianity. 

SuBracT.  6. — Sandtoick  Islands, 

The  Sandwich  Islands  form  as  it  were  a  solitary  group  far  north  of  the  general  range, 
and  fully  1500  miles  distant  from  both  the  Mulgrave  and  the  Marquesas.  They  are  ten  in 
number,  of  which  eight  are  inhabited,  and  two  are  barren  rocks ;  but  of  nearly  7000  square 
miles  which  the  whole  contain,  4,500  are  occupied  by  Owhyhee ;  and  the  others  are  thus 
comparatively  very  small.  Woahoo,  Mowee,  and  Atooi,  are,  however,  not  inconsiderable. 
The  natural  aspect  of  these  islands  is  grand  and  awful.  The  mountains  of  Mouna  Roa  and 
Mouna  Koa  rise  completely  to  an  alpine  height,  and  have  their  summits  wrapt  in  perpetual 
snow.  A  party  from  the  Blonde  lately  reached  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  the  summit  of 
Mouna  Koa.  The  mountain  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  lava,  and  exhibited  numerous 
traces  of  extinct  volcanoes.  They  reached,  also,  on  the  flank  of  Mouna  Roa,  the  volcano 
of  Pell,  where  that  phenomenon  appears  more  awful  and  varied  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  scene  here  presented  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Lord  Byron : — *^  Within 
a  mile  of  the  crater,  our  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  finding  ourselves  on  the  edge  of 
a  precipitous  ledge  of  seventy  feet  perpendicular  height,  clothed  with  trees  and  gigantic 
ferns.  A  winding  but  veiy  steep  path  conducted  to  the  bottom ;  and,  after  moving  onwards 
a  few  hundred  yards  more,  we  came  to  a  second  ledge,  whence  we  heard  the  deep  roaring 
of  the  volcano,  like  the  sounds  proceeding  from  a  blast  furnace.  And  now,  at  every  step, 
we  perceived  yawning  chasms,  of  unknown  depth,  from  some  of  which  columns  of  black 
smoke  issuing  told  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  realms  of  fire  below.  At  length  we  reach- 
ed the  edge  of  the  crater ;  but  words  are  totally  inadequate  to  describe  the  effect  produced 
on  us  by  Qie  first  sight  of  that  dark  fiery  gulf.  From  its  brink,  where  we  stood,  we  looked 
down  tox  more  than  1300  feet,  over  rocks  of  lava  and  columns  of  sulphur,  between  whose 
antique  fissures  a  few  green  shrubs  and  juicy  berry-bearing  plants  had  fixed  themselves  to 
a  rugged  plain,  where  many  a  cone,  raised  by  the  action  of  the  fire  below,  was  throwing  up 
columns  of  living  flame,  and  whirls  of  smoke  and  vapour,  while  floods  of  liquid  fire  were 
slowly  winding  through  scorie  and  ashes,  here  yellow  with  sulphur,  and  there  black,  or 
gray,  or  red,  as  the  materials  which  the  flames  had  wrought  on  varied.  Not  less  than  fifty 
cones,  of  varbus  height,  appeared  below,  as  the  funnels  of  the  various  operations  going  on. 
At  least  one-half  of  these  were  in  activity,  but  it  appears  that  the  same  are  by  no  means 
constantly  so ;  nay,  that  often  older  cones  fall  in ;  and  new  ones  are  formed  elsewhere  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  Some  eject  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  while  from  their  dark  and 
sulphur-coloured  flanks,  lava,  and  sometimes  water,  issues :  many  of  the  cones  emit  vapours, 
which,  condensed,  form  beautiful  beds  of  sulphur ;  others  are  distinguished  by  the  wreathed 
ccdumns  of  white  and  black,  that  indicate  steam  and  smoke,  curled  round  each  other  by  the 
wind,  but  never  mixing.*' 

Captain  Kin^«  in  1779,  estimated  the  population  of  these  islands  at  400,000;  but  the 
American  missionaries  reduce  the  number  to  about  150,000. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  area  and  populatbn  of  liie  separate  islands : — 


Hawaii  (OwbThee) 4S0O 85.000 

M aiii  (Mawee) flOO 90,000 

Oahn  (Woaboo) JRO  ........  90,000 

Tkuai  (Atooi) 590 12,000 

Molokai 170 3,000 

Ranai,  or  Lanai 100 9,000 

There  are  also  a  few  inhabitants  on  NQhau  and  Tahaurawa. 

The  natives  are  tall  and  robust,  especially  the  chiefs,  who  here,  as  in  the  other  islands, 
appear  like  a  superior  race  to  the  lower  orders.  As  compared  with  the  Otaheiteans,  they 
are  of  a  dark  brown  complexion ;  and  the  females  do  not  display  the  same  softened  graces. 
But  these  islanders  are  distinguished  above  all  other  inhabitalits  of  the  South  Sea  by  dili- 
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gence  and  skill  in  the  pursoita  of  industry.  While  the  Otaheitean,  in  voluptaoua  ease,  eub- 
sists  chiefly  on  the  spontaneous  bounties  of  nature,  the  Sandwich  Islander  has  carefully 
improved  almost  every  spot  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  taro  root,  on  which  he  chiefly 
subsists,  requires  a  soil  not  only  tilled,  but  inundated ;  the  fields  on  which  it  grows,  there- 
fore, are  enclosed  bv  stone  fences,  and  watered  by  irrigating  canals.  In  manufiictures, 
canoe-building,  and  fishery,  these  islanders  display  the  same  active  industry.  Their  general 
conduct  is  open,  honourable,  and  firiendlv ;  vet  they  are  easily  kindled  to  fierce  resentment, 
especially  by  any  wrong  against  their  chiera.  Sudi  a  cause  led  to  the  disastrous  conflict 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Ckx>k ;  and  the  circumstance  of  one  of  their  great  men 
being  fired  at  from  a  West  India  vessel  led  afterwards  to  the  murder  of  Messrs.  Hergest  and 
Gooch  of  the  Diedalui.  The  people  have  been  peculiarly  distinguished  by  their  eflbrts  to 
raise  themselves  to  the  level  of  European  arts  and  civilisation.  In  this  career  they  were 
first  led  by  Tamahama  L,  who,  about  the  year  1794,  with  the  assistance  of  Vancouver,  and 
of  Young  and  Davis,  two  English  seamen,  began  to  form  a  small  navy,  which  soon  amount- 
ed to  twenty  vessels,  some  of  seventy  tons  buj^en :  he  had  disciplined  a  small  body  of  troops 
in  the  European  manner,  and  erected  a  fort  defended  by  cannon.  His  son,  Riho-Riho,  in 
1819  embraced  Christianity,  and  abolished  idolatrous  worship.  Still  farther  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  Uie  country,  he  and  his  queen  paid  a  visit  to  Elngland,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  utmost  courtesy ;  but,  unfortunatelv,  both  were  seized  with  contagious 
fever,  and  died.  His  son  being  a  minor,  political  innuence  was  shared  by  several  female 
relations  and  chiefs ;  but  the  same  system  has  been,  on  the  whole,  maintained ;  and  though 
one  queen  endeavoured  to  renew  the  festive  and  tumultuary  rites  of  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion, the  chiefs  refiised  to  concur. 

For  some  time  scarcely  any  religion  was  substituted  for  the  one  abolished ;  but  mission- 
aries fi'om  the  United  States  have  since  made  jrreat  efibrts  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives, 
and  have  established  an  extensive  influence.  Lord  Byron  and  other  maritime  visiters  accuse 
them  of  having  established  too  austere  a  system,  of  proscribinff  innocent  amusements,  and 
requiring  a  Ions  daily  attendance  at  church,  which  interferes  with  the  pursuits  of  industry ; 
but  these  complaints,  prompted  by  the  opposite  character  of  the  two  parties,  seem  exagger- 
ated, and  missionarv  influence  undoubtedly  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  advance  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  Schools  have  been  established,  in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation has  learned  to  read ;  churches  have  been  erected ;  a  printin|r.press  has  been  for  some 
years  in  operation ;  several  school-books,  and  a  great  part  of  the  bible,  have  been  printed  in 
the  language  of  the  natives ;  the  useful  arts  have  been  introduced ;  and  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people  has  taken  place.  The  commercial  activity 
already  noticed  prevails  chiefly  at  Honororu,  or  Honolulu,  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  which  con- 
tains about  5000  inhabitants,  nearly  a  hundred  of  whom  are  Anglo-Americans  and  English. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone ;  and  the  siffns  of  **  the  Britannia,  the  Jolly  Tar,  the 
Good  Woman,  billiards,  and  an  ordinary  at  one  aclock,'*  strikingly  testify  the  transplanta- 
tion of  European  habits  into  this  remote  and  lately  savage  region.  In  1831, 118  ships  of 
the  burthen  of  37,179  tons  touched  here,  of  which  8i3  ships  of  ^,148  tons  were  Americans. 
A  mat  numbez^  also  touched  at  Maui  on  the  island  of  that  name,  which  lately  has  been 
preferred  by  many  as  a  place  of  refitting.  At  the  same  time  there  belonged  to  the  islands 
24  ships  of  the  burthen  of  2,630  tons,  ten  of  which  ships  were  the  property  of  the  natives. 

SvBSBCT.  7. — The  Mendana  Archipelago, 

The  cluster  of  islands  which  is  now  commonly  called  the  Archipelago  of  Mendana  coi^ 
sists  of  two  groups,  named  the  Marquesas  and  the  Washington  Islands.     The  former,  longr 
the  only  part  known,  was  discovered  in  1596  by  the  Spanish  navigator,  Alvaro  Mendana, 
who  gave  to  them  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Mendoza,  then  viceroy  of  Peru.     After 
being  long  forgotten,  they  were  rediscovered  and  examined  with  considerable  attention  by 
Cook.    The  more  northerly  group  was  first  visited,  in  1791,  by  the  American  Captain 
Ingraham,  and  then  in  1792  by  IVfarchand ;  but  the  American's  discovery  being  prior,  his 
name  of  "  Washington  Islands"  has  been  generally  recognised.     They  were  examined  in 
1804  with  some  attention  by  Krusenstem,  and  have  since  been  fi'equently  touched  at  by 
British  and  American  ships.     These  islands  are  elevated,  and  the  mountains,  rising  to  the 
height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  are  extremely  broken  and  craggy,  while  a  sandy  belt  extends 
along  the  sea ;  but  the  intermediate  valleys  are  singularly  fortile  and  picturesque,  copiously 
watered  by  streams  which  descend  in  numerous  cascades,  one  of  which,  in  Nukahiwa,  being 
2000  feet  high,  is  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

The  population  has  been  estimated  variously,  and,  indeed,  extravagantly,  since  Forster 
assigned  100,000  to  the  mere  group  of  the  Marquesas.  The  more  careful  observations  of 
Krusenstem  and  other  recent  navigators  has  reduced  this  number  to  18,000 :  the  same  is 
assigned  to  Nukahiwa,  or  Federal  Island ;  while  tlie  other  Washington  Islands  may  nuse 
the  whole  to  somewhat  above  40,000.  Nature,  in  providing  the  people  with  the  bread>fruit» 
the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  banana,  afS>rds  them  subsistence  akdost  without  labour.  They  add 
only  a  few  plantations  of  yams  and  taro,  and  reserve  their  chief  labour  for  the  plant  which 
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TJelds  the  intoxicating  liquor  of  katca,  and  for  that  from  which  their  mats  are  fabricated. 
The  domestic  animsJe  are  hogB  and  poultry,  the  dog  being  wanting.  The  men  of  these 
blasds  are  deacribed  (is  tall,  robust,  and  the  most  finely  fonned  of  simcet  any  known  race. 
They  would  not,  it  is  asserted,  Icee  by  a  comparison  with  the  moat  perfect  models  of  ancient 
ecalplure.  Their  complexion,  even,  ta  little  darker  than  that  of  Eoropeans ;  but  it  a  visible 
only  in  the  youths,  Rir  the  tattooing,  practised  over  all  the  South  Sea,  is  carried  here  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  the  skin  of  the  adult  becomes  the  mere  canvas  of  a  picture.  The  opeiati^Hi 
begins  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  but  it  is  not  till  thirty  or  thirty-five  (hat  their  person  is  entirely 
covered.  The  women  hare  handsome  features,  but  their  gait  is  slouching  and  their  limbs 
Ul-ibnned ;  the;  have  an  air  marked  by  eSrontery,  and  hold  virtue  iu  scarcely  any  estima- 
tion. The  character  of  these  islanders  displays  the  usual  contrasts  of  savage  life ;  in  their 
ordinary  intercourse  they  are  friendly,  open,  and  engaging;  but  they  carry  on  war  with  the 
most  deadly  ferocity,  piercing  the  brain  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  and  eagerly  drinking  his 
blMd.  The  islands  are  divided  among  a  number  of  independent  chiefs  and  tribes.  The 
missioaaries  have  made  some  attempts  to  communicate  Christianity  and  civilisation,  but 
hitherto  with  little  success.  The  di^rent  islands  have  received  fitim  their  successive 
visiters  rather  a  perplexing  variety  of  names.  Ohivahoa,  the  largest  of  the  Muijuesan 
groop,  is  called  also  Santa  Dominica;  to  which  may  be  added  the  more  frequented  (me  of 
Tahuata  or  SL  Christina,  and  Tatuiva  or  Hagdalena.  The  Washington  group,  besides  its 
principal  ooe,  Nukahiwa,  contains  Wahuga  or  Washington,  and  Wapoa,  called  also  Adams 
or  Trevenion. 

SrosBCT.  8. — Friendly  bland*. 
The  Friendly  Islands,  a  name  which,  notwithstanding  the  examples  of  Hassel  and  Baibi, 
we  are  nnwilling  to  exchange  for  that  of  the  Tonga  Archipelago,  (anaa  a  fine  and  interest- 
ing group,  considerably  to  the  west  of  Olaheite.     With  a  single  exception,  they  |Hresent 
nothing  of  that  loflj  aspect,  or  those  symptoma  of  volcanic  origin,  which  distbguish  tha 
large  islands  hitherto  described.     They  consist  of  a  basis  of  mi^repore,  raised  apparently 
fnxa  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  by  the  well-known  action  of  insects;  and  the  coasts  are  encii* 
cled  by  dangerous  coral  reeS.     The  ground  rises  not  In  general  more  than  20  or  30  feet 
above  the  sea;  nor  do  (he  highest  hills  exceed  100  or  150  feet     Hence  they  are  not,  like 
the  high  islands,  irrigated  by  copious  streams ;  and  the  people  are  in  many  places  obliged  to 
procure  an  inferior  water  &om  wells  or  ponda.    Vet  the  soU  is  almost  throughout  exceed- 
ingly rich ;  and  the  natives  carefully  improve  it,  keeping  their  plantations  in  excellent  order, 
a^ing  to  the  spontaneous  abundance  of  the  banana  and  the  bread-fruit  by  the  careliil  culti- 
vation oi  the  yam  and  other  roots.     These  islands  thus  maintain  a  popnlation  which,  though 
evidently  overrated  by  Forster  at  200,000,  may  probably  be  estimated  in  the  Tonga  group 
at  50,000,  and  in  the  others  at  30,000  or  40,000.     In  the  construction  of  their  vessels  they 
are  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other  natives  of  the  South  Sea.    The  double  canoes,  composed 
of  pieces  sewed  together,  are  60  or  70  feet  long,  and  about  5  broad,  and  the  two  parts,  0  or 
7  feet  asunder,  being  united  by  a  platform,  render  the  vessel  spacious  and  commodious,  while 
it  is  capable  of  navigating  with  safety  even  disbuit  seas.    The  natives  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  Off.  930.)  are  of  a  dark  brown  complexi(Hi;  the  men  are  muscular,  with  brood 
shoulders,  and  the  women  are  often  deficient  in 
delic(u;y  of  form  and  features;  but  many  of  both 
sexes  present  models  of  almost  perfect  beauty,  and 
their  expremion  is  generally  mild  and  agreeable. 
Their  character  has  been  drawn  in  mora  Ottering 
colours  than  that  of  almost  any  other  people  of  the 
South  Sea.    The  name  i^iven  by  Captain  Cook  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  their  disposition.   They  seem 
to  possess  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  Otaheiteans, 
with  a  smaller  measure  of  their  faults.     If  neither 
their  honesty  nor  the  virtue  of  their  females  could 
withstand  the  temptations  of  European  intercourse, 
among  themselves  both  appear  to  be  exemplary ; 
and  their  domestic  attachments  are  warm.     Yet  a 
more  intimate  cAaervation  has  discovered  aaxuig 
them  all  the  darkest  features  of  savage  lifb.     An 
European  vessel,  having  fallen  mto  their  power, 
StAnm  hTUh  Tnaiij  Wandi.  was  plundered,  and  the  crew  muidered  with  mer- 

ciless cruelty.  Their  wars  are  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  ferocity.  They  have  a  complicated  system  rf  superstition,  worshipping  upwards  (rf 
800  eatooaa,  or  deities,  which  preside  over  the  sky,  the  ram  and  other  elements,  and  assume 
often  the  Emtos  of  serpents,  lizards,  and  dolphins.  They  believe  also  that  the  British  have 
a  naticBial  god,  whom  they  admit  to  be  wiser  and  more  powerful  than  theirs,  fbmi  the  flna 
cloth  and  ships  he  has  taught  them  to  make.    A  party  of^  missionariM  landed  fhmi  the  ship 
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Duff  were  at  first  well  treated,  and  the  chieft,  particularly  Finow,  miowed  a  great  interest 
in  regard  to  European  arts,  and,  among  others,  that  <^  writing.  The  natives,  however, 
having  imbibed  the  superstitious  idea  that  a  pestilential  disease  which  desolated  the  islands 
owed  its  origin  to  these  strangers,  put  several  to  death ;  others  perished  in  civil  wars ;  and 
though  a  SQ^  P&rty  still  remained,  they  did  not  appear  to  have  made  any  material  impres- 
sion, either  in  regard  to  reli|[ion  or  civilisation.  In  1821,  however,  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society  established  a  mission  here,  and  seem  to  have  met  with  some  success.  The 
Friendly  Islai^  are  very  numerous :  including  those  of  all  sizes,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
not  fewer  than  150.  The  Isrgest,  however,  is  not  above  seven  miles  in  lengtk  The  prin- 
cipal in  the  Tonga  group  are,  Tongataboo,  Eooa,  and  Annamooka,  called  by  Tasman,  their 
first  discoverer,  Amsteraam,  Middleburg,  and  Rotterdam.  In  another  group  is  Tofboa,  the 
only  mountainous  island,  containing  a  volcano,  which  manifests  some  degree  of  activity. 
Linika,  the  principal  of  the  numerous  group  of  the  Uapai  Islands,  was  lon^  the  residence 
of  a  chief  who  held  sway  over  the  others.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  have  lately 
commenced  a  mission  here,  with  flattering  prospects.  Vavaoo,  in  another  cluster,  is  the 
second  in  size  of  the  whole  archipelago,  and  one  of  the  most  firuitfuL 

SuBSBCT.  9. — Fidji  hlands. 

The  Feejee,  Fidji,  or  Viti  Islands,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  Tonga  group,  are  so 
closely  continuous,  that  they  may  properly  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  same 
archipelago.  They  were  partially  discovered  first  by  Tasman,  afterwards  by  Cook,  and 
have  been  more  fiilly  observed  by  Biigh  and  some  American  vessels ;  yet  thev  are  still  very 
imperfectly  known.  To  this  chiefly  it  seems  owing  that  they  have  not  excited  equal  interest 
with  those  just  described ;  Ibr  they  are  consideraUy  larger,  and  equally  fertile  and  populous. 
Paoo,  or  Tacanova,  is  about  fifty  leagues  in  circuit :  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  high  islands, 
being  traversed  by  mountainous  ridges,  though  several  members  of  the  group  are  low  and 
encircled  by  coral  reefs.  They  abound  in  the  usual  Polynesian  products,  particularly  in 
sandal-woocC  which  American  ships  carry  off  in  considerable  quantities  for  tne  market  d* 
China.  The  people,  though  not  negro,  are  of  a  darker  complexion  than  those  of  the  Tonga 
Islands.  Yet  they  do  not  appear  to  rank  lower  in  arts  and  civilisation ;  their  canoes,  their 
cloths  and  mats,  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  their  neighbours.  Some  whom  D*Entre- 
casteaux  saw  in  Tonn  appeared  to  him  to  have  more  character  and  intelligence  than  the 
natives  of  that  island.  The  deep  ferocity  with  which  they  are  branded  may,  perhaps,  arise 
mainly  from  the  light  under  which  they  have  been  viewed,  and  their  being  known  chiefly 
through  the  report  of  their  enemie&  They  are  certainly  a  martial  people.  On  going  to 
battle,  they  paint  their  fiices ;  and  having  bored  the  septum  of  the  nose,  stick  into  it  two 
large  feathers.  Their  name  is  terrible  to  the  Tonga  Islanders,  with  whom  they  wage  fi^s- 
quent  war.  They  were  lately  subject  to  Finow,  but  have  made  themselves  independent; 
and  the  power  is  now  shared  amon|r  several  individuals.  Besides  Paoo,  Nawihi  and  Mey- 
woolla  are  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  London  Missionary  Society  have  a  mission  on 
the  island  Lageba. 

SunscT.  10. — Navigators*  hlands. 

The  Navigators*  Islands  may  also  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Friendly  Archipelago, 
of  which  they  compose  the  north-east  portion.    They  were  partially  seen  by  Mendana,  then 
by  Schouten,  afterwards  more  fully  by  Roggewein,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Bauman*8 
Islands,  changed  since  by  Bougainville  to  r&vigators*,  which  does  not  seem  more  applicable 
to  these  islanders  than  to  the  other  Polynesians ;  yet  the  name  being  now  established,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  vain  to  attempt  to  change  it  to  Hamoa.    Ilie  interior  is  elevated,  and  the 
rocloB  seem  to  exhibit  marks  of^ volcanic  origin ;  but  the  mountains  are  clothed  to  the  summit 
with  lofty  trees,  and  the  wooded  valleys  beneath,  watered  by  numberless  streams  and  rills, 
present  an  enchanting  landscape.    These  trees,  bearing  the  usual  nutritious  fruits,  maintain 
the  natives  in  plenty,  which  is  augmented  by  the  great  number  of  dogs,  poultry,  and  hogs, 
of  which  last  Perouse  purchased  500  fixxn  two  islands.    The  men  are  of  almost  colossal 
height,  and  finely  formed ;  their  complexion  nearly  white,  though  in  the  adults  completely 
concealed  by  tattooing.    In  the  construction  of  then-  houses  and  canoes,  they  are  at  least 
equal  to  the  other  Polynesians;  and  their  cloths  are  woven  with  a  skill  not  equalled  in  Ota- 
heite.    Respectinff  their  moral  qualities,  the  reports  have  been  very  opposite.    Roggewein 
paints  their  fi-iendly  and  courteous  dispositicm  in  terms  as  flattering  as  have  been  applied  to 
the  most  engaging  of  the  South  Sea  islanders ;  while  Perouse  represents  them  in  the  darkest 
colours.     He  had,  indeed,  too  good  reason ;  since  a  party,  composed  of  Langles,  captain  of 
the  Astrdabe,  Lamanon  the  naturalist,  and  nine  others,  who  had  landed  on  Mauna,  were 
surprised,  massacred,  and  their  bodies  treated  with  the  most  dreadfiil  indignity.     Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  excellent  character  of  the  French  commander,  the  impulsee  which  rouse 
vindictive  passions  in  the  savage  breast  are  often  so  mysterious,  that  it  might  be  rash  to 
draw  a  sweeping  inference  firom  this  catastrophe.    Since  its  occurrence,  however,  thet^e 
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islandfl  have  been  rarely  viaited.    Pola,  Oyalava,  and  Manna,  are  the  largfest  in  the  gfrcNip, 
and  may  rank  with  the  most  considerable  in  the  South  Sea. 

SvHSBCT.  11. — Carolines, 

The  Carolines,  or  New  Philippines  of  some  writers,  form  a  very  extensive  and  numerous 
range,  the  most  western  of  Polynesia,  and  eztendixig  for  upwards  of  90  decrees,  or  about 
2000  milesL  They  lie  north,  while  the  Society  and  friendly  Islands  are  soum  of  the  equa- 
tor. A  few  of  them  are  high  and  peaked,  though  they  do  not  attain  the  alpine  elevation  of 
those  of  Eastern  Polynesia,  being  supposed  not  to  rise  much  above  3000  feet :  all  the  others 
are  low  and  of  ocsral  formation.  Thev  have  been  among  the  latest  and  most  imperfectly 
known  in  the  South  Sea.  They  were  discovered,  first  in  1636,  by  Francisco  Lazeano,  driven 
thither  by  a  storm,  from  the  Ladrones,  who  gave  the  name  after  Charles  of  Spain^  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  considerable  intercourse  between  the  two  ^ups ;  and  the  idiip- 
wreck  of  Captain  Wilson,  in  1783,  made  us  acquainted  with  the  Pelew  Islands.  The  French 
commanders  Freycinet  and  Duperrey  have  recently  made  valuable  observations  on  these 
trianda.  In  productions  they  resemble  the  rest  of  Polynesia,  except  that  the  bread-fruit 
abounds  only  in  the  eastern  islands ;  and  the  hog  is  unknown  unless  in  the  Pelew  group, 
where  it  has  been  introduced  by  Europeans ;  so  that  fish  forms  almost  the  only  animal  food. 
They  are  situated  in  a  most  tempestuous  ocean,  exposed  to  violent  hurricanes,  one  of  which 
often  sweeps  away  the  entire  produce  of  an  island ;  yet  the  people  are  still  more  at  home 
on  the  waves  than  even  the  rest  of  the  South  Sea  islanders.  Besides  drawing  from  them  a 
copious  supply  of  fish,  they  equip  large  barks  with  sails,  and  by  the  aid  only  of  the  stars 
navigate  across  these  stormy  seas  to  the  Ladrones.  There  they  obtain  iron  and  some  Euro- 
pean manufactures,  part  of  which  is  afterwards  exchanged  with  the  more  easterly  islands 
for  bread-fruit  Hogoleu,  Yap,  Walan  (first  visited  by  Captain  Duperrey,  and  fimnd  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  considerable  degree  of  civilisatimi),  and  Pounipet,  discovered  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1826,  aro  the  only  high  islands,  and  the  largest  in  the  arohipelago.  The  group 
containing  Ulea,  Lamourzek,  and  Oulimirak,  though  composed  only  of  low  coral  islands,  is 
distinguii^ed  by  the  skill  of  the  natives  in  navigation.  Their  vessels  are  superior  to  those 
in  the  rest  of  the  archipelago ;  and  it  is  by  them  chiefly  that  the  communication  with  the 
Ladrones  is  maintained,  by  means  of  a  small  annual  fleet  which  rendezvouses  at  Lamourzek. 

SuBSSOT.  12. — Central  Archipelago, 

This  name  has  been  applied,  from  their  central  situation,  to  a  great  number  of  groups  of 
low  islets  or  attolons,  separated  from  each  other  only  by  bays  and  channels  of  no  great  width. 
Loid  Mulgrave*s  Islands  form  a  group  so  closely  adjoining  on  the  east  to  the  Carolines,  that 
they  can  scaroelv  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  branch  of  that  great  archipelago.  They 
were  first  found  out  by  Captains  Bfarshall  and  Gilbert,  in  a  circuitous  voyage  trom  Port 
Jackson  to  Canton ;  afterwards  more  fully  examined,  in  1817,  by  Kotzebue,  who  discovered 
the  important  isles  of  Radack  and  Ralik.  They  consist  of  a  crowd  of  low  coral  islets,  raised, 
like  the  others,  by  a  peculiar  process,  firom  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  interior  rises  into 
verdant  hillocks,  but  the  immediate  coast  is  sandy ;  water  is  found  only  in  deep  wells,  and 
is  wanting  in  some  islands,  though  others  are  irrigated  by  streamlets.  Hence  no  luxuriant 
variety  of  vegetation  is  display^,  and  the  chief  dependence  is  upon  the  pondanus,  whose 
hill-formed  trees,  yielding  a  juicy  aromatic  fruit,  are  seen  growing  on  the  most  arid  shores. 
The  cocoa-nut,  in  scanty  supply,  is  employed  only  for  ropes  and  sails.  The  islands  are 
entirely  destitute  of  land  animals  except  rats,  which  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  eaten  as 
food.  They  are  peopled  up  to  the  limited  resources  which  nature  affords.  The  natives  are 
described  under  more  amiable  colours  than  almost  any  other  in  the  South  Seas,  as  friendly, 
courteous,  and  amiable ;  free  fh)m  the  thievish  propensities  and  dissolute  conduct  which  aro 
there  so  general.  The  particulars  must  be  counted,  not  by  islands,  but  by  groups ;  those  of 
Radack  uid  Ralik,  discovered  by  the  Russians,  being  the  most  important  Those  of  Gilbert, 
Simpson,  and  Bishop,  fiirther  to  the  south  and  east,  have  received  their  names  from  British 
discoverers. 

SvMBCT.  13. — Pelew  Islands. 

The  Pelew  Islands,  or  Palaos,  form  a  western  branch  of  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  not 
materially  difE^ring  in  character.  They  are  of  moderate  elevation,  well  wooded,  bordered 
by  dangerous  coral  reefo.  They  were  mentioned  near  the  beginning  of  last  century  by 
Cantova  and  the  Spanish  missionaries ;  but  they  became  first  an  object  of  interest  in  Britain, 
by  the  shipwreck,  in  1783,  of  Captain  Wilson  in  the  Antelope,  when  he  was  received,  and 
his  wants  supplied,  with  the  most  generous  kindness.  Abba  Thulle,  the  king,  with  an  en- 
lightened desire  to  improve  his  people  by  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  attainments  of 
Europe,  sent  along  with  the  captam  his  son  the  prince  Lee  Boo,  who  delighted  the  society 
of  the  metropolis  by  the  amiable  and  intelligent  simplicity  of  his  manners ;  but^  unfortunately, 
tliis  young  prince  was  seized  with  small-pox,  and  died.  Keats,  from  the  report  of  Wilson, 
drew  up  a  narrative  of  the  voyage,  in  which  the  Pelew  Islanders  are  represented  under  the 
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most  pletBuig  cdoun.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  British  navigatoTB  who  aince  that  tune 
have  freqaented  these  shores,  with  the  view  of  procuring  tripang  and  other  commodities  for 
the  Chinese  market,  have  drawn  a  completely  opposite  picture,  representing  these  people 
as  displaying  all  the  bad  qualities  incident  to  savage  me;  and  this  agrees  with  the  early 
report  of  Cantova.  Man  in  this  social  stage  appears  very  variously,  according  to  the  point 
of  view  in  which  he  is  seen.  Even  Wilson  witnessed  an  inhuman  massacre  of  prisoners 
taken  in  battle.  Cantova  probably  heard  them  described  by  tribes  with  whom  they  waged 
war;  and  the  modem  navi^tors  may  not  have  always  acted  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
develope  a  friendly  disposition.  They  have  certainly  added  very  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  group,  of  whicn  Babel-thu-up,  Coror,  Emungs,  and  Peilelew  are  the  principal. 
The  small  island  of  Oroolong  was  piesented  by  Abba  Thulle  to  the  British,  but  it  has  not 
been  occupied. 

SuBsncT.  14. — Ladranes, 

The  Ladrone  or  Marianne  Islands  form  an  early  known  and  celebrated  group,  almost 
immediately  north  of  the  Carolines.  It  was  discovered  by  Magellan  in  the  first  cuxsum- 
navigation  of  the  globe  in  1512.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Los  Ladronee,  from  the  thievish 
propensities  of  the  natives;  but  the  Spaniards,  who,  finding  it  in  their  way  fitxn  Mexico  to 
the  Philippines,  formed  a  settlement  there,  substituted  the  name  of  the  Mariannes,  in  honour 
of  their  reigning  queen.  Most  of  the  early  circumnavigators,  Cavendish,  Oampier,  AnsoD* 
as  they  began  by  proceeding  to  a  high  latitude  along  the  American  coast,  when  they  came 
to  cross  the  Pacific,  found  those  islands  in  their  way ;  while  Cook  and  his  successors,  seek- 
ing discoveries  in  a  di^rent  direction,  passed  direct  fix>m  the  Friendly  Islands  into  Austral- 
asia ;  but  several  late  French  and  Russian  expeditions  have  taken  the  route  of  the  Mariannes. 
By  some  navigators,  and  particularly  by  Anson,  they  were  celebrated  as  ccmipletely  a  para- 
dise ;  and  though  the  impression  was  evidently  much  heightened  by  the  previous  long  and 
exhausting  voyages,  they  seem  really  to  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  lavoured 
Polynesian  groups.  They  are  moderately  elevated ;  but  the  mountains  in  the  centre  do  not 
rise  much  above  2000  feet,  and  from  them  the  surface  descends  by  terraces  to  the  shore, 
which,  like  others  in  these  seas,  is  begirt  with  dangerous  coral  reefs.  It  is  covered,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  rich  vegetation  peculiar  to  these  climates ;  and  though  Europeans  at 
first  found  the  islands  destitute  of  any  usefiil  quadruped,  the  Spaniards  have  introduced  with 
success  not  only  those  of  Europe,  but  the  guanaco  fixxn  Peru,  and  the  deer  from  the  Philip- 
pines. The  natives  in  the  three  principfi  islands,  estimated,  on  the  discovery,  at  40,000, 
were  a  remarkable  people,  who  had,  in  some  respects,  made  greater  progress  in  the  arts 
than  the  other  South  Sea  islanders.  They  were,  indeed,  very  inferior  to  the  Otaheiteana 
in  clothing;  the  men  being  almost  naked,  and  the  women  wearing  only  a  small  apron;  and 
their  houKhold  fiunoiture,  though  neat,  was  very  limited :  but  their  agriculture  imd  caooe- 
bttilding  were  fiiUy  equal ;  and  they  had  the  remarkable  superiority  of  possessing  a  rude 
species  of  coin,  and  of  having  erected  spacious  structures  dedicated  seemingly  to  religious 
purposes.  These  were  compwed  of  an  inner  and  outer  range  of  pyramidal  columns,  crowned 
by  a  semicircular  dome ;  the  whole  composed  of  sand  and  stone,  cemented  together  and 
covered  with  gypsum.  Civilisation  was  also  indicated  by  the  high  rank  held  by  the  female 
sex,  who  were  exempted  not  only  from  oppressive  labour,  but  fi!om  the  degradation  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  polygamy.  The  wife,  if  slighted,  could  return  to  her  parents, 
carrying  with  her  the  whole  of  the  household  goods;  whue,  if  she  herself  proved  unfiiithfiil, 
the  humnd  might  indeed  kill  her  seducer,  but  was  obliged  to  send  her  home  uninjured. 
When  the  Spaniards,  in  1678,  formed  an  establishment  in  these  islands  as  a  place  of  refiresh- 
ment  for  the  Manilla  galleon,  they  endeavoured,  as  usual,  to  impose  their  sway  and  their 
religion  on  the  natives,  who  strenuously  resisted  both ;  and  in  the  struggle  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  exterminated.  A  few  found  refiige  in  the  Carolines;  others  fell  victims  to 
pestilential  diseases ;  and  the  small  remnant  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  their  con- 
querors. Tinian,  so  celebrated  by  Anson,  is  overgrown  with  forests,  amid  which  the  ruins 
of  its  spacious  edifices  can  with  difiiculty  be  traced.  The  population  of  the  three  principal 
islsnds  was  found,  in  1816,  to  consist  of  only  5389  individuals,  composed  chiefly  df  Spaniaids, 
Tagalas  firom  Manilla,  and  Indians  firom  Pern.  Agrigan,  the  capital,  in  the  island  of  Guam, 
contained  3115  of  this  number. 
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CHAPTER  UL 

IBLANIie  IN  THE  POLAR  BEAB. 

To  complete  the  deacription  of  the  detached  and  ineular  portions  of  the  glohe,  there  re- 
mun  still  a  conBidembla  number  of  luge  islands,  situated  in  the  stonnj  eeas  bj  which  the 
two  poles  are  eocircled.  Although  these  Teffions  be  dreary,  deaolBte,  and  almoet  unin- 
habited,  \hey  preaent  features  which  stionglj  attract  the  interest  and  curiositj'  of  mankind, 
and  have  induced  many  daring  adventurers  to  explore  and  navigate  these  remote  cowta 
andseu 

Sbct.  L — General  Outline  and  Aipeet. 

The  Polar  Irimda  are  situated  putlj  in  the  seas  round  the  North,  partly  in  those  round 
the  South  Pole.  The  fonner,  lying  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  are  by  much  the  most  nume- 
rooB  and  extensive.  Commencing  trom  the  eastward,  we  find  Nova  Zetnbla,  reaching 
northward  from  the  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  Spitzbergen,  called  sometimes  East 
Greenland,  the  meet  northern  land  yet  visited ;  West  Greenland,  a  man  d  territory  poaseas- 

X almost  the  magnitude  of  a  continent,  and  long  supposed  to  be  part  of  America,  ftom 
:h,  however,  it  now  proves  to  be  entirely  disjoinea;  Isslly,  the  range  of  the  Georgian 
Islands,  discovered  by  Captain  Parry,  of  which  the  principial  are  Comwallis,  Bathuiat, 
Melville,  and  Banks's  Land,  the  boundariea  of  which  last  are  yet  unknown.  Li  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean,  on  the  contrary,  where  a  new  continent  was  long  sought  and  expected,  no 
extensive  body  of  land  has  yet  been  discovered ;  but  there  are  some  considerable  islaitda, 
or  groups,  particularly  New  Georgia,  New  South  Shetland,  and  the  New  Orkneys.  All 
fiiese  tracts  are  either  insular,  or  bvken  by  deep  bays  and  sounds,  formed,  profaebly,  by  the 
riolent  stoms  and  currents  which  beat  continually  against  their  shores,  and  which  are 
sapposed,  in  many  cases,  to  penetrate  entirely  across  the  most  solid  masses  of  land.  The 
aspect  of  these  regions  is  usually  mountainous,  presenting  long  and  bold  promontwiee  to 
the  Mam;  aeaa  by  which  they  ore  surrounded,  and  often  uso  enclosing  spacious  and  secure 
barboors. 

The  air  and  elements,  which,  in  other  parta  of  the  world,  are  only  accessories,  form  here 
the  leading;  objects,  giving  their  gloomy  stamp  to  the  whole  region.     Snow  &lls  occaaion- 
ally  in  the  very  heart  of  summer,  and  before  the  end  of  autunui  it  begins  to  descend  in  a 
continned  aucceaeiou  of  showers,  till  every  object  is  buried  beneath  it,  and  nature  exhibits 
only  a  nMOOtonous  surlkce  of  dazzling  white,  which  remains,  according  to  the  latitude,  lor 
six,  seven,  or  eight  months.     At  the  same  early  period  ice  begina  to  bmd,  first  the  streams 
■nd  &esb-water  Lakes,  then  the  enclosed  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  till  at  length  it  fixes  its 
chains  even  upon  the  broad  surfiice  of  the  ocean.     In  June  and  July,  indeed,  when  the  sun 
beeoinee  vertical,  and  constantly  above  the   horizrai,  the  icy  masses  dissolve,  and  burst 
(sunder  oAen  with  a  tremendous  crash;  but  some  portions,  more  firmly  consolidated  than 
the  rest,  remain  unraelted,  and  produce  remarkable  phenomena.    In  particular  sitoations 
on  the  coast,  the  ice  of  successive  years  is  piled  into  glaciers,  which  rise  often  to  a  great 
height,  till,  their  foundation  being  undermbed  by  the  waves,  they  descend  into  the  water, 
and  an  carried  oat  by  wind  and  tide  into  the  open  sea:  there  tSey  form  to  the  mariner  a 
btii^  and  feufill  spectacle  (Jig.  931.)i  reflecting  the  raya  of  light  in  varied  and  beautifiil 
tints,  but  threatening  by  their  contact  to  dash 
his   vessel   to    pieces.      Sometimes   they   are 
bcsne  by  winds  and  currents  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, wad  even  into  lower  latitudes,  where 
they  appal  the  navigator  sailing  through  the 
temperata  seasL    In  other  cases  portions  of 
the  frozen  sur&ce  i^  the  sea,  remaining  firm, 
while   all   around    them    is   melted,    become 
fields  or  jloes,  which  float  through  the  deep, 
and,  being  often  driven  by  the  tempest  with 
terrific  vicdence,  cause  instant  destnictiaa  to 
j^  -■    ■  the  stoutest  vessel. 

The  privation  of  light  forma  a  singular  and 
ghxmy  eircumsUnce  in  the  arctic  abodes.  For  twoi  three,  or  four  months,  the  sun  never 
appears  above  the  horizMi;  me  continued  night  reigns.  Yet  there  ore  not  wanting  objects 
to  cheer  this  lengthened  gloom,  and  to  give  a  bright  and  even  fairy  splendour  to  the  polar 
sky.  The  moon  and  stars  shine  through  the  clear  frosty  air  with  peculiar  brightness; 
haloes  and  other  luminous  meteors  are  more  firequent  and  more  vivid  than  in  tower 
latitudes ;  end,  above  all,  the  aurora  borealis  fills  the  arctic  atmosphere  with  its  coruscatiwis 
of  playfbl  light  The  long  day  of  summer,  during  which  the  sun  never  sets,  con  scarcely 
be  Mined  as  a  compensation  for  the  wintry  gloom ;  yet,  during  a.  period  of  spring  and  autumn. 
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when  it  wheels  a  perpetual  circle  immediately  above  the  horizon,  it  paints  the  skies  with 
hues  more  brilliant  and  varied  than  those  which  adorn  those  of  any  other  climate. 

Sbct.  n.— ^iVahcro/  Geography. 

The  Polar  regions  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  those  produc- 
tions which  come  under  the  head  of  natural  history.  The  few  which  are  found  there  are 
common  to  them  with  the  continental  countries,  already  described,  that  are  situated  in  very 
high  latitudes, — Sweden,  European  Russia,  Siberia,  the  northerly  regions  of  America,  and 
the  most  southern  parts  of  that  continent. 

Sbct.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

These  regions  were  discovered  much  later  than  any  other,  and  were,  indeed,  till  a  very 
recent  era,  entirely  unknown.  The  only  ancient  navigator  that  appears  to  have  turned  bis 
effi>rts  in  this  direction,  was  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  who  steered  his  daring  sail  towards  the 
extreme  northern  boundaries  of  the  earth.  But  when  he  reached  Thule,  which  we  conceive 
to  be  Shetland,  the  dreary  aspect  of  nature,  the  gloomy  mists  in  which  he  was  involved,  and 
the  sinister  reports  of  the  natives,  led  him  to  believe  that  he  had  approached  as  near  as  mortal 
could  to  that  formidable  limit  Some  learned  modems  have  imagined  Thule  to  be  Iceland, 
but,  as  we  apprehend,  without  any  good  foundation. 

Durinff  the  middle  ages,  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  under  the  terrible  appellation  of  North- 
men, undertook,  on  a  great  scale,  distant  voyages,  and  filled  with  their  fleets  all  the  seas  of 
Europe.  Their  object,  however,  was  not  discovery,  but  first  plunder,  and  then  conquest; 
and  tneir  direction  was  towards  the  rich  and  smiling  regions  of  the  south,  not  to  shores  still 
more  bleak  and  dreary  than  their  own.  In  861,  however,  Nadodd,  a  pirate,  discovered  Ice- 
land, whither  a  colony,  composed  of  exiled  Norwegian  chieftains,  was  soon  after  sent 
These  remote  settlements  became  even  seats  of  science,  afibrding  a  refiige  to  learned  men 
amid  the  distracted  state  of  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages.  Colonies  firmn  Iceland  settled 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Several  citizens  of  Venice,  during  the  flourishing  era  of  ttaX 
republic,  particularly  Zeno  and  Quirini,  appear  to  have  penetrated  into  the  north  seas,  where 
they  encountered  severe  shipwrecks;  but  they  did  not  materially  extend  the  range  of 
knowled|^e  in  that  direction. 

The  discovery  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  the  event  which  chiefly  impelled  modem  nations  into  the  career  of  northern 
discovery.  It  might  at  first  view  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have  produced  an  oppo- 
site effect,  and  that  the  brilliant  field  thus  opened  might  have  diverted  the  attention  fixxn  so 
forbidding  a  sphere.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  continents  of  Africa  and  America  were 
so  interposed,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Europeans  to  sail  to  the  East  Indies  unless  by 
very  circuitous  southward  routes.  But  if  a  passage  could  have  been  discovered  along  the 
north  of  Asia  or  America,  it  would,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  have  facilitated  the  inter- 
course with  those  remote  and  opulent  regiona  The  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  was  then 
at  its  height ;  the  British  merchants  fitted  out  successive  expeditions,  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  illustrious  naval  commanders,  encountered  the  most  formidable  dangers  in 
unknown  and  tempestuous  seas,  in  fraitless  eflS)rts  to  attain  this  important  object  The  first 
attempt,  under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  to  follow  a  north-easterly  route  along  the  coast  of 
Asia,  met  with  the  most  disastrous  issue.  Being  obliged  to  winter  on  the  coast  oS  Lapland, 
the  whole  crew  were  firozen  to  death.  This  did  not  deter  firom  subsequent  expeditions,  under 
Hudson,  Burroughs,  and  others ;  and  by  the  Dutch,  under  Barentz ;  but  none  of  these  were 
able  to  reach  far  beyond  Nova  Zembla.  Contemporaneous  with  these  voyages  were  others 
still  more  fi-equent,  having  in  view  to  pass  along  the  northem  coast  of  America,  which  it 
was  long  hoped  might  terminate  at  a  lower  latitude  than  it  actually  does.  Frobisher  first 
in  this  db'ection  undertook  three  voyages,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  penetrate  beyond 
the  passages  leading  into  Hudson's  Bay.  Davis  afterwards  conducted  an  equal  number,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  opening  into  the  spacious 
inland  sea  which  has  since  been  so  much  fi^uented.  Others  followed ;  uid  Hudson,  in  dis- 
covering the  bay  named  after  him,  found  a  disastrous  termination  to  his  career.  But  the 
most  important  of  these  expeditions,  in  the  present  view,  was  that  of  Baflin,  who,  in  1616, 
performed  the  circuit  of  the  wide  expanse  called  Baffin's  Bay,  though  he  did  not  discover 
the  passage  thence  into  the  Polar  Sea.  Meantime  the  daring  spirit  of  British  mariners  had 
conceived  the  design  of  reaching  India  by  a  very  difierent  course, — ^by  steering  direct  for 
the  pole  itself,  and  thence  downwards  upon  the  eastem  seas ;  the  shortest  of  ul  routes,  if, 
as  was  asserted,  it  was  not  closed  by  barriers  of  ice  and  perpetual  snow.  Hudson,  Baffin, 
and  Fotherby  distinguished  themselves  in  this  bold  attempt;  but  they  were  not  able  to  reach 
nearer  than  ten  degrees  from  the  Pole.  They  made,  however,  the  discovery  of  Spitzbergea* 
or  East  Greenland,  of  some  smaller  islands,  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of  West  Greenland. 

These  voyages,  though  they  failed  entirely  as  to  their  immediate  object,  led  to  an  im- 
portant result,  the  establishment  of  the  northern  whale  fishery,  which  has  become  a  consi- 
derable branch  of  modem  industry.    It  was  for  some  time  almost  monopdised  by  the  Dutcli, 
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who  had  even  fbnned  a  large  efltebliahment  oo  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen ;  but  circumBtaocea 
haTe  now  thrown  it  ahnoat  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Britain.  The  ohwrvationfl  made  durinfr 
the  annual  voyages,  undertaken  for  thia  porpoee,  ably  coUected  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  have  made 
us  aoqoainted  with  various  striking  phenomena  which  nature  presents  on  the  seas  and  shores 
of  the  arctic  wivld. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  elobe,  the  Antarctic  Circle  encloses  a  region  of  precisely 
similar  character,  which  remained  to  a  still  later  period  entirely  unknown.  The  extended 
sphere  of  modern  navigation,  however,  has  brought  it  also  at  last  within  the  range  of  disoo- 
vWy.  An  extraordinary  interest  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  excited  by  the  beUef  that,  in 
this  distant  region  there  lay  a  great  southern  continent,  supposed  by  some  to  equal  in  extent 
and  frnitfulnesB  any  <^  those  already  known.  Captain  Cook's  second  voyage  was  fitted  out 
amid  the  most  flattering  anticipations  of  such  a  discovery.  But  though  that  great  navigator 
made  some  very  important  observations  on  the  large  islands  composing  Australasia,  he  ascer- 
tained the  fact  that  in  any  temperate  or  even  habitable  latitude  no  such  continent  existed. 
The  extreme  intensity  of  cold  was  even  found  to  commence  at  a  much  lower  latitude  than 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Several  considerable  islands  have  recently  been  discovered, 
thoQfirh  almost  beyond  the  range  of  life  or  cultivation.  In  these  seas,  ako,  room  has  been 
tMmd  fat  the  establishment  of  a  whale  fishery,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  distance, 
is  carried  on  with  considerable  advantage. 

The  hope  of  a  north-west  passage,  aner  sinking  nearly  into  oblivion,  was  revived  in  the 
prasoit  age  with  unduninished  mour,  and  prosecuted  with  signal  displays  of  naval  enter- 
prise and  talent  The  efforts  and  sufierings  of  Ross,  Parry,  and  Fmnklin,  have  not,  indeed, 
fiilfilled  the  hopes  with  which  these  navigators  were  sent  out,  but  proved,  rather,  that  such 
efibfts  must  be  finally  given  up.  They  have,  however,  made  important  geographical  disco- 
veries, delineating  the  northern  outline  of  America,  before  most  erroneously  laid  down,  and 
exhibiting  large  islands  lying  in  the  Polar  Sea,  to  the  north  of  that  continent 

Sect.  IV. — PoliUcal  Oeography. 

The  few  tribes  which  occupy  these  desolate  coasts  are  scarcely  united  in  any  form  of  poli- 
tical society.  The  little  that  occurs  to  be  said  on  this  subject  will  be  found  m  Uie  chapter 
on  their  civil  and  social  state. 

SaoT.  V. — Productive  Indtutry, 

The  produce  of  the  arctic  world  is  of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  A  territory  thus  buried  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  ice  and  snow,  with  only  a  transient  and  imperfect  vegetation, 
and  where  the  few  animals  that  appear  during  the  summer  gleam  take  an  early  flight  into 
milder  climes,  might  at  first  view  seem  incapable  of  yielding  any  thing  that  can  minister  to 
the  use  or  comfort  of  civOised  man.  But  while  the  land  is  thus  dreary  and  barren,  the  sea 
and  its  diores  teem  with  an  inexhaustible  profusion  of  life.  The  finny  tribes,  which,  feed- 
mg  on  each  other,  do  not  require  any  vegetable  support,  exist  here  in  greater  multitudes, 
ain  fji  larger  dimensions,  than  any  other  animals,  either  in  the  temperate  or  tropical  cli- 
mates. I^vident  nature  has,  in  particular,  fenced  them  against  the  extreme  intensity  of 
the  cold  by  a  thick  coating,  of  a  coarse  but  rich  oleaginous  nature,  termed  blubber,  the  oil 
extracted  fiom  which  is  subservient  to  the  most  important  economical  purposes.  The  sub- 
stance called  whalebone,  being  peculiarly  strong  and  elastic,  aflbrds  a  material  of  several 
mannfoctores. 

The  seal,  the  walrus,  and  several  other  amphibious  animals,  are  invested  with  the  pecu- 
liar coating  above  described ;  but  by  for  the  greatest  abundance  of  it  is  found  in  the  whale. 
The  Balena  mysticetns,  or  great  Greenland  whale,  is  the  most  powerful  of  animals ;  and  to 
attack  and  shiy  him  is  one  of  the  boldest  of  human  enterprises ;  yet  it  is  undertaken  with 
alacrity  by  hardy  tars.  For  this  purpose,  fleets  of  large  ships,  well  equipped  with  boats, 
lines,  harpoons,  and  spears,  are  annually  sent  into  the  northern  seas.  There,  each  vessel, 
with  all  its  boats,  is  constantly  on  the  watch ;  and  when  the  darm  is  given  of  a  whale  being 
descried,  all  fly  to  the  onset  The  first  object  is  to  strike  into  the  anunal  the  sharp  instru- 
ment called  the  harpoon,  which  has  a  long  line  attached  to  it  When  the  whale  feels  him- 
self struck,  he  usually  plunges  deep  into  the  water,  and  runs  on  to  a  great  distance  under 
it  The  line  must  then  be  freely  let  ofi*,  otherwise  he  will  drag  the  boat  and  crew  under 
water  after  him.  If  it  is  entangled  or  exhausted,  it  must  instently  be  cut;  and  then  the 
whale,  line,  and  harpoon  are  all  k)st  Afier  a  certain  mterval,  the  animal  is  obliged  to  come 
to  the  smrfiice,  in  oraer  to  respire.  The  boats  then  crowd  around  him,  and  the  sailors  pierce 
him  with  lances,  till  he  is  completely  exhausted,  and,  after  ano^er  short  descent,  and  some 
vkdent  convulsive  movements,  he  expires.  The  carcase,  being  attadied  to  the  sides  of  the 
ship),  is  flensed,  or  the  blubber  cut  away,  and  stowed  in  casksj  when,  the  whalebone  beinff 
also  extracted,  the  refiise  is  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Great  duigers  are  encountered 
in  this  trade,  partly  fitxn  the  whale,  one  lash  of  whose  tail  has  been  known  to  throw  a  boat 
in  the  air,  and  almost  cut  it  in  two ;  and  &om  the  fields  and  mountains  of  ice,  which,  when 
impelled  violently  by  the  wind,  reduce  the  stoutest  vessel  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  complete 
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wreck,  when  the  crew  are  obliged  to  seek  safety  on  its  frozen  surface.  Not  onfrequently, 
too,  about  the  close  of  the  season,  a  ship  is  completely  imprisoned  in  ice,  and  the  sailors  are 
compelled  to  abandon  her,  and  seek,  in  boats,  or  over  the  ice,  for  another  ship  or  the  nearest 
land.  The  Dutch  estimated  that,  on  an  average,  four  vessels  in  the  hundred  annualhr  per- 
ished. The  British  loss  has  been  generally  still  more  severe,  especially  since  the  fishery 
was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Davis'  Straits.  In  1819,  there  were  lost  ten  ships  oat  of  sixty- 
three  ;  in  1821,  eleven  out  of  seventy-nine ;  and,  in  1822,  seven  out  of  sixty.  In  1829,  the 
loss  was  only  four  out  of  eiffhty-nme ;  but  the  year  1890  was  the  most  disastrous  ever  known 
in  the  annals  of  British  fiwery :  out  of  ninety-one  ships  sent  out,  nineteen  were  entirely 
wrecked,  and  most  of  the  others  severely  shattered.  One  sins^le  mass  of  ice  was  impelled 
by  the  tempest  with  such  violence,  that,  by  its  shock,  four  of  the  finest  vessels,  strongly 
built  and  completely  equipped,  were,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  converted  into  floating  fiag- 
ments.    Fortunately  these  oreadflil  wrecks  took  place  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

The  commercial  products  of  this  fishery  aro  considerable.  According  to  tables  published 
by  the  Dutch,  in  the  course  of  107  years,  ending  with  1778,  they  sent  out  14,167  ships^ 
which  took  57,590  whales,  the  produce  of  which,  in  oil  and  bone,  was  18,631,2922.,  or 
175,0002.  annually.  The  British  fishery,  during  its  most  prosperous  period,  very  much 
exceeded  this  amount  In  the  five  years  ending  1818,  it  yielded  an  average  of  66,940  tuna 
of  oil  and  3420  tons  of  whalebone ;  which,  as  the  oil  was  then  valued  at  361.  lOt.,  and  the 
bone  at  901.,  formed  an  amount  of  2,834,1102.,  or  566,8222.  per  annum.  In  the  peculiarly 
fortunate  year  of  1814,  it  exceeded  700,0002.  Since  that  time,  the  use  of  gas,  and  the  suIh 
stitution  of  rape  and  other  oils  in  the  woollen  manu&cture,  has  considerably  reduced  the 
demand  and  consequent  production.  In  the  year  1829,  which  may  be  cooisidered  as  the 
latest  average  one,  it  was 

10.67S  tuoi  of  oil,  mt95L  -    966.800 

807i  tons  of  whalebone,  at  ISOL    lOQ^ISO 

£370,150 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  price  of  whalebone  has  nearly  doubled  since  1818,  the  demand 
for  it  continuing  the  same,  while  the  supply,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  consumption 
of  oil,  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Generdly  speaking,  the  fishery  is,  for  the  proprietors,  a 
very  speculative  and  adventurous  trade :  acconling  to  the  skill  of  the  officers,  or  to  mere 
accident,  a  ship  may  return  dean,  or  empty;  or  it  may  bring  home  a  cargo  worth  50002  or 
60002. ;  an  instance  has  occurred  in  which  the  value  amounted  to  11,0002.  The  shipwrecks, 
which  are  so  frequent,  involve  at  once  the  fiiilure  of  a  car^  and  the  entiro  loss  of  a  vessel 
worth  60002.  or  80002.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  wrecks  m  1830  was  estimated  at  upwards 
of  140,0002. 

The  southern  whale-fishery  has  of  late  risen  to  a  considerable  and  increasing  importance. 
The  object  of  pursuit  hero  is  the  species  of  whale  called  cachalo^  which,  compared  with 
the  mysticetus,  yields  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  oil ;  but  this,  being  mixed  with  spermar 
ceti,  is  greatly  superior  in  value.  This  animal,  fdso,  under  certain  circumstances,  voids  the 
peculiar  substance  called  ambergria  The  Americans  wero  the  first  to  begin  the  southern 
whale-fishery,  and  thev  have  far  outstripped  all  other  nations  in  the  vigour,  extent,  and  sue* 
cess  with  which  they  have  prosecuted  it  The  search  for  seal-fur,  and  sea-elephant  ivory,  is 
also  prosecuted  by  the  Americans  in  high  southern  latitudes. 

Sbct.  YL—CMi  and  Social  State. 

Human  society,  in  this  bleak  extremity  of  the  earth,  exists  in  the  rudest  form,  and  on  the 
most  limited  scale.  The  ungrateful  soil  refuses  to  man  any  support ;  but  the  hu^  amphibia, 
particularly  the  seal  and  the  walrus,  with  which  the  shores  are  crowded,  being  attacked 
with  a  skill  and  diligence  prompted  by  necessity,  yield  a  precarious  yet  not  scanty  8ub8i»- 
tence.  All  the  arctic  regions  are  peopled  by  liiat  peculiar  race  called  Esquimaux,  whom 
we  have  already  describ^,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Parry,  in  our  survey  of  the  northerly 
coasts  of  America.  The  greater  number  of  them,  not  belonging  to  America,  are  found  on 
that  extensive  mass  of  land  called  West  Greenland.  The  dominion  of  this  region  is  claim- 
ed by  Denmark,  which  maintains  along  the  shore  a  few  scattered  settlements,  occupied  each 
by  a  handful  of  Danes,  who  often  intermarry  with  the  natives.  They  employ  themselves  in 
capturing  the  seal,  and  in  exchanging  with  the  people  some  European  goods  for  skins,  blab- 
ber, feathers,  and  the  tusks  of  the  narwal.  A  vessel  comes  annually  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, bringing  provisions  and  the  materials  of  trade,  and  receiving  the  above  articles.  A  few 
missionaries,  chiefly  Moravian,  have  employed  their  pious  labomrs  in  the  conversion  of  the ' 
natives;  but  their  success  has  been  limited. 
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SicT.  Vn. — Local  Geography, 

SuBBODCT.  1. — Arctic  Regions. 

Tbe  local  details  of  the  arctic  regions  are  extensive  and  scattered,  but  do  not  present 
many  peculiarities  which  will  require  lonpr  to  detain  our  attention.  We  shall  begm  wiUi 
the  treorgian  Islands,  discovered  by  Captam  Parry  in  the  sea  to  the  north  of  America. 

Melville  Island,  the  most  westerly  of  these,  upwards  of  100  miles  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  in  latitude  75^  N.,  is  memorable  as  containing  the  spot  where  Captain  Parry 
spent  two  years,  and  toived  with  success  the  extremest  rigour  of  an  arctic  winter.  The 
son  disappeared  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  was  not  seen  till  the  3d  of  February  follow- 
ing. During  this  interval,  land  and  sea  were  alike  covered  with  a  monotonous  surface  of 
flDow,  and  the  thermometer  averaged  about  00°  below  the  freezing  point  Yet  the  English 
officers,  when  duly  clothed,  and  when  there  was  no  drift,  were  able  to  walk  in  the  open  air 
fir  two  or  three  hours  a  day ;  and,  by  judicious  precautions,  their  health  and  that  of  the  sea^ 
men  was  perfectly  preserved.  In  May  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  and  in  June  it  covers  the 
country  with  pools ;  but  it  is  not  till  August  that  the  sea  becomes  open ;  and,  before  Octo- 
ber, winter  has  again  commenced.  No  iSiabitants  were  found  here,  or  on  any  of  this  range 
of  islands.  The  only  animals  which  appeared  during  the  winter  were  a  pack  of  hungry 
wolves,  which  hovered  round  the  British  vessels  in  hope  of  plunder ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  May  that  the  hunters  met  with  some  ptarmigans,  and  saw  the  footsteps  of  deer. 
Vegetable  productions  were  few  and  short-lived. 

A  sQCcession  of  islands  extend  eastward  from  the  one  now  described ;  first  the  small  one 
of  Byam  Martin,  then  that  of  Bathurst,  almost  equal  to  Melville ;  and  next  Comwallis,  also 
of  considerable  size.  Only  the  southern  coasts  were  seen  by  Captain  Parry,  as  he  sailed 
along ;  and  their  aspect  appears  closely  to  resemble  Melville  Island.  Comwallis  is  separat- 
ed by  Wellington  Channel  from  an  extensive  coast,  which  received  the  name  of  North 
Devon,  and  reaches  to  the  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay ;  but  whether  it  forms  a  continuous  tract 
with  Greenland,  or  is  ccMnposed  of  one  or  more  islands,  remains  jet  to  be  discovered.  The 
coasts  opposite  to  those  now  described,  which  appeared  to  Captam  Parry  to  be  insular,  have 
been  sbown  to  be  so  by  Captain  Back. 

Crreenland,  long  supposed  to  be  part  of  America,  till  Captain  Parry  ascertained  its  com- 
plete disjunctkm,  forms  the  largest  known  extent  of  land  not  belonging  to  the  four  conti- 
nents. From  Cape  Farewell,  in  lat  60°,  it  stretches  northward  for  the  ascertained  length 
of  19  degrees,  with  an  indefinite  extent  beyond ;  while  the  general  breadth  is  about  35 
degrees  of  longitude.  It  remains  uncertain,  indeed,  whether  several  of  the  deep  inlets 
which  indent  the  coast,  may  not  penetrate  entirely  across ;  yet  they  would  thus  very  slight- 
ly break  the  vast  continuity  of  land.  But  this  wide  region  is,  of  all  others,  least  valuable 
to  man,  producing  scarcely  anything  which  can  minister  to  his  comfort,  or  even  existence. 
Its  aspect  is,  tlmnighout,  of  tlutt  dreary  character  described  as  belonging  to  the  arctic  world. 
It  is  claimed  by  Denmark,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  has  formed  along  its  western  coast 
several  small  settlements,  of  which  the  principal  are,  in  ^e  southern  part,  Julianshaab, 
Statenhuk,  Godthaah,  and  New  -Hemhut,  the  seat  of  the  missionaries;  in  the  northern, 
Effedesminde,  Umanak,  Opemiwick.  Farther  north  still.  Captain  Ross  discovered  a  district 
mich  he  named  the  Arctic  Highlands.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  never  before  seen  an 
Earopean,  were  seized  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  especially  at  the  ships,  which  they  at 
first  imagined  to  be  hu^  birds  with  wings.  They  were  found  to  difier  from  the  other 
F4?qu^TTMqix  in  being  destitute  of  boats ;  for  though  much  of  their  food  is  drawn  frt)m  the  sea, 
they  obtain  it  by  merely  walking  over  the  frozen  sur&ce.  They  have  the  advantage,  how- 
ever, of  Tw«f««»ng  iron,  firom  which  theyframe  instruments  much  more  powerful  than  those 
made  of  bone  by  others  of  their  race.  Thev  difier  greatly  firom  them  also  in  having  a  king, 
who  is  beloved,  and  to  whom  they  pay  a  tribute  of  seals,  train  oil,  and  fish.  The  clifi&i  on 
their  coast  present  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  red  snow,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which 
have  excited  much  controversy  among  the  learned  in  Europe. 

The  eastern  coast,  extending  southward  firom  Iceland  to  Cape  Farewell,  has  excited  a 
remarkable  interest  in  consequence  of  having  been  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  early  colonies 
fixxn  that  island,  described  as  once  having  been  in  a  flourishing  state.  But  vast  fields  of 
ice,  it  18  said,  coming  down  upon  this  cout,  shut  it  out  firom  the  civilised  world,  and  the 
colony,  it  is  feared,  perished  firom  the  want  of  suppliea  Several  expeditions  were  sent  by 
the  Dsinish  government  to  discover  "  lost  Greenland,*'  as  it  is  called,  but  without  success. 
But  recent  examinations  have  proved  that  these  lost  colonies  were  situated  on  the  western 
coast  To  the  north  of  Iceland,  however,  a  range  of  coast,  400  miles  in  length,  between 
09^  and  75^,  was  lately  surveyed  by  Mr.  Scoresby  and  Captain  Clavering.  The  most 
lenarkable  part  was  called  the  Liverpool  Coast,  along  which  rises  a  mountain  chain  9000  or 
4000  feet  high,  forming  precipitous  clijffib,  which  terminate  in  numberless  peaks,  cones,  and 
pynmidB.  JLike  other  arctic  shores,  it  is  penetrated  by  very  deep  inlets,  particularly  one 
called  Scoresiby's  Sound,  a  branch  from  which  is  supposed  to  convert  the  Liverpool  Coast 
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into  an  island.  The  tract  on  the  opposite  tide  was  called  Jameson's  Land,  hounded  on  the 
south  by  Cape  Hooker,  and  beyond  which  another  sound  branched  cff,  which  appeared  likely 
to  render  it  also  insular.  This  inlet  appeared  stretching  into  the  interior  without  any 
apparent  termination ;  and  there  is  some  room  to  conjecture  that  it  may  communicate  with 
Jacob's  Bight  on  the  western  coast,  which  Sir  Charles  Giesecke  traced  to  the  height  of  150 
miles.  No  natives  were  seen ;  but  there  appeared  everywhere  marks  of  recent  inhabita- 
tion, and  even  small  viUages,  composed  cf  subterraneous  winter  abodes.  Captain  Clavering 
afterwards  surveyed  a  put  of  the  coast  lying  ftrther  to  the  northward.  He  found  it  bold, 
mountainous,  and  deeply  indented  with  bays;  but  its  aiqiect  was  dreaiy  and  desolate  in  the 
extreme.  Yet,  on  landing  upon  an  inlet  named  after  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  met  a  party  of 
natives  bearing  all  the  general  characters  of  the  Esquimaux  race,  and  who,  by  their  extreme 
alarm  and  surprise,  showed  that  they  had  never  before  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The 
coast  was  traced  as  high  as  75^,  and  was  seen  extending  still  northward  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

Spitsbergen,  called  often  East  Greenland,  is  a  large  island  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  lying  about 
600  miles  east  of  that  now  described.  It  is  about  900  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  200 
from  east  to  west,  and  reaches  beyond  80^  N.  lat  It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  broken 
by  deep  bays  and  sounds,  which,  on  the  eastern  side,  convert  two  large  portions  into  islands, 
mled  Edge  and  Seland.  Its  clifis,  several  thousand  feet  high,  are  rocky,  and  composed  in 
a  ^reat  measure  of  loose  stones ;  and  though  the  snow  in  summer  is  melted  from  their  sum- 
mits by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  continues  long  to  lie  in  the  deep  valley&  The  country  is 
wholly  unproductive,  but  abounds  in  the  deer,  the  walrus,  and  other  arctic  animals.  Spits- 
bergen, however,  has  been  much  ftrequented  by  the  maritime  nations,  having  been  long  the 
chief  and  almost  sole  seat  of  the  northern  whale-fishery.  With  this  view  its  western  bays 
were  fiercely  disputed,  till  an  a^ement  was  made  by  which  the  English  and  Dutch  divided 
between  them  the  principal  stationa  The  latter  founded  the  village  of  Smeerenberg,  where 
they  landed  the  whales  and  extracted  the  oil ;  and  it  became  so  flourishing  as  to  be  con- 
sidered almost  a  northern  Batavia.  The  whales,  however,  taught  by  the  destructive  war 
waged  against  them,  deserted  all  the  bays  one  after  another;  ax3  it  was  necessaiy  to  carry 
on  the  fi&ry  in  the  open  sea.  Even  then  they  fled  from  one  quarter  to  another,  till  the 
whole  Spitzbergen  sea  was  nearly  fished  out ;  and  it  became  necessary,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  danger,  to  remove  the  chief  scene  of  operations  to  Davis'  StraifcB.  The  coasts 
of  Spitzbergen  have  also  formed  the  route  by  which  Phipps,  Buchan,  and  Parry  made  their 
attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  pole.  The  latter  reached  nearly  to  8S^  N.  lat,  and  found  the 
sea  in  August  all  covered  with  ice,  but  broken,  sinking,  and  interspersed  with  lanes  of 
water.  At  this  utmost  limit  every  trace  of  animal  life  had  disappeared.  A  few  R^isHian 
hunters  take  up  their  abode^on  the  dreary  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  where  they  continue  even 
during  the  winter,  occupied'  in  the  pursuit  of  the  seal  and  the  walrus. 

Nova  2iembla  is  another  large  mass  of  insular  land,  extending  north  from  the  boandary 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  between  68^  and  74^  N.  lat,  53^  and  TO^'  E.  long.  Though  more 
southerly  than  Spitzbergen,  it  has  an  aspect,  if  possible,  still  more  dreary.  The  southern 
coasts  are  low  and  flat ;  but  those  to  the  north  are  bordmd  by  mountains  wrapped  in  per- 
petual snow.  It  is  less  penetrated  by  sounds,  though  one  running  east  and  west  reaches 
entirely  across,  dividing  it  into  two  nearljy  e^ual  parts.  The  coasts  have  been  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  navigators,  who  sought  in  this  direction  a  passE^  to  India,  but  commonly  found 
tneir  career  arrested  on  these  dreary  shores.  Barentz  and  his  crew  wintered  in  a  haven  on 
the  north-eastern  coast,  where  thev  sufiered  the  most  extreme  hardships,  to  which  the  com- 
mander finally  fell  a  victim.  The  Russian  government  have  recently  sent  expeditioDs 
under  Lazare^  Litke,  and  other  navigators,  to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  ooaat,  but 
have  not  made  any  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  upon  it 

SuBsncT.  2. — SoiUh  Polar  Islands, 

The  islands  of  the  Southern  Polar  Sea,  to  which  M.  Balbi  has  given  the  somewhat  loo 
pompous  title  d£  the  Antarctic  Archipelaifo,  extend  chiefly  south-east  from  the  extremity  of 
the  American  continent  They  present  the  same  general  character  as  the  arctic  lands,  with 
some  variati(xi8.  Though  situated  in  a  comparatively  low  latitude,  which  in  the  ncnthem 
hemisphere  admits  of  hfu>itation  and  culture,  they  are  utterly  dreary  and  desolate,  buried  in 
ice  and  snow,  and  not  tenanted  by  a  single  human  being.  Their  shores,  however,  are  still 
more  crowded  with  those  huge  amphibia,  whose  rich  coating  of  oil  renders  them  a  tempt- 
ing prize.  Hence  they  have  become  the  object  of  European  avarice,  which,  during  the  few 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  islands  were  known,  has  made  dreadful  havoc  among  these 
animals,  and  greatly  thinned  their  numbers.  The  walrus  is  here  replaced  by  the  sea  ele» 
phant,  a  still  nuger  creature,  and  richer  in  oil ;  and  the  seals  have  a  fine  furred  skin,  for 
which  the  Americans  have  obtained  six  or  seven  dollars  apiece  in  the  market  of  Cldna, 
These  shores  are  equally  distinguished  fbr  the  legions  of  sea-birds  of  gigantic  siae  and 
peculiar  form ;  among  which  the  penguin  and  the  ^batroas  are  the  most  remarln^ile.    The 
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laodfl,  on  the  whole,  are  smaller  than  in  the  north,  more  broken  into  islanda,  and  as  deeply 
indented  by  bays,  fbnninff  many  excellent  harboors. 

The  Maloaine  or  fUkland  Islands,  though  situated  only  a  little  beyond  50^  S.,  the  lati- 
tude of  England,  bear  all  the  characters  of  an  antarctic  group ;  rocky,  destitute  of  inhabit- 
ants, but  crowded  with  seals,  and  containing  very  fine  ports.  On  one  of  these  the  English 
formed  a  settlement  in  1766 ;  but  it  was  destroyed,  in  1770,  by  a  Spanish  expedition  from 
Buenos  Ayrea  Measures  have  lately  been  taken  for  again  forming  one  on  a  small  scale. 
There  are  two  large  islands,  Falkland  and  Soledad,  with  a  great  number  of  islets.  The 
fisheries  on  these  coasts  have  lately  acquired  considerable  importance.  Mr.  Weddell  states, 
that  in  1821  and  1822,  they  yielded  940  tons  elephant  oil ;  and  that  there  were  drawn  from 
them  and  Srom  New  South  Shetland  together  320,000  fur  seal-skins.  The  fine  harbours  are 
often  touched  at  by  vessels  passing  round  Cape  Horn,  or  to  the  southern  fisheries.  The 
Falkland  Islands  produce  several  peculiar  shells,  among  which  is  the  rare  Cymbiola  magel- 
lanica,  or  Magellanic  Volute,  (^.  932.).   A  gigantic  species  of  Limpet,  with  a  perforation 

g32  ii^  ^  middle,  and  beautifully  rayed  with  brown,  is  also  com- 

mon :  it  is  the  Fissurella  picta  of  Lamarck. 

South  Georgia,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 

and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  is  a  large  island,  about  90  miles 

long  by  10  broad,  but  bearing  a  character  exactly  similar.    Dis- 

_^^^^^         covered  in  1675  by  La  Roche,  it  was  carefiilly  surveved  in  1771 

n,g,<T>«y.  voiate.  hv  Cook,  while  searching  for  an  austral  continent    It  was  then 

almost  forgotten  till  the  abundance  of  its  seals  and  sea  elephants 
attracted  the  notice  of  those  engaged  m  the  southern  fisheries.  The  pursuit  was  carried  on 
with  such  activity,  that,  according  to  Captain  Weddell,  the  London  market  was  in  a  few 
years  supplied  hence  with  20,000  tuns  of  oil,  while  1,200,000  fur  seal-skins  were  also  car- 
ried ofiT.  But  the  chase  of  the  sea  elephant  was  prosecuted  with  such  reckless  avidity,  with- 
out sparing  even  the  pregnant  mothers,  that  they  have  been  nearly  extirpated,  and  the  trade 
ruined. 

New  South  Shetland,  with  the  smaller  adjoining  group  of  the  New  Orkneys,  being 
sitoated  in  61^  and  63^  S.  lat,  are  scarcely  nearer  £e  pole  than  the  British  islands  after 
which  they  are  named ;  yet  their  climate  is  that  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen ;  islands  of 
ice  are  tossing  through  the  seas,  and  the  land  is  peopled  only  by  those  animal  forms  peculiar 
to  the  antarctic  circle.  These,  however,  since  the  discovery  by  Captain  Smith,  of  Blyth,  in 
1818,  have  attracted  numerous  adventurers,  who  have  carried  off  great  quantities  of  oil  and 
seal-ekins;  but  by  their  improvident  pursuit  have  greatly  thinned  the  supply.  There  are 
twelve  considerable  isles,  of  which  the  principal  are  named  Barrow,  iLing  George,  and 
UvingstoD,  with  innumerable  rocky  inlets.  The  land  is  moderately  hi^,  one  peak  rising 
to  2dw)  feet;  while  elsewhere  there  is  a  volcanic. cone,  which  rises  only  to  80  feet  Decep- 
tioQ  Ue  contains  a  very  fine  harbour.  The  New  Orkneys  consist  of  a  large  island  called 
Pomona,  or  Mainland,  and  of  many  smaller  ones.  Farther  to  the  east  are  a  number  of 
snail  islands,  which,  being  at  first  supposed  to  form  a  continuous  coast,  were  named  Sand- 
wich Land.  Afiain,  to  the  south  of  New  Shetland,  in  about  lat  64^,  a  Russian  captam, 
Bellingfaausen,  uitely  observed  a  range  of  coast,  which  he  named  Trinity  Land,  but  which 
may  probably  be  found  to  consist  also  of  a  cluster  of  islands.  Two  Russian  firigates  also,  in 
1829,  penetrated  to  69°  S.  lat,  where  they  found  two  islets  at  some  distance  firom  each 
other,  which  they  named  Peter  1  and  Alexander  L,  and  which  form  the  most  southerly  spots 
of  b&nd  yet  known  to  exist 

Among  anctarctic  islands  we  must  also  reckon  Kerguelen's,  or  Desolation,  situated  far  to 
the  east  of  those  now  described,  in  long.  70°  £.,  and  the  moderate  lat  of  60°.  It  resembles 
exactly  New  Georgia  and  South  Shetland.  Captain  Cook*s  party,  who  carefully  examined 
it,  were  astonished  at  its  scanty  flora,  amounting  only  to  sixteen  species,  mostly  mosses  and 
lichens;  but  they  were  struck  by  the  multitude  of  amphibious  animals  with  which  its  shores 
were  peopled.  This  has  lately  attracted  the  attention  of  the  adventurers  in  the  southern 
fishery,  who,  according  to  Captain  Weddell,  have  recently  drawn  firom  it  supplies  nearly  as 
large  as  from  New  GMgia.  We  may  finallv  mention  the  solitary  islet  of  Tristan  d' Acimha, 
sitoated  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  d  Good  Hope,  in  the  low  latitude  of  38°.  By  the  ptctu- 
re^ue  descriptbn  of  Bir.  Earle,  who  was  driven  thither  by  shipwreck,  it  appears  indeed  to 
contain  rich  pastures,  on  which  European  cattle  thrive;  yet  the  bleak  storms  of  a  long 
winter,  and  its  shores  crowded  with  the  sea  elei^nt,  the  penguin,  and  the  albatross,  mark 
its  affinity  to  the  antarctic  regions  now  described.  A  setdement  formed  there  by  the 
Englisfa  has  been  abandoned ;  yet  a  very  few  individuals  are  still  induced  to  reside  on  it  by 
the  ftcility  of  subsistence. 

In  1881,  Captain  Biscoe  fell  m  with  land,  m  66°  S.  lat  and  47°  E.  Ion.,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  E^erby's  Land,  and  which  he  conceives  to  be  of  considerable  extent  In  the 
Mlowinff  year,  he  touched  upon  another  coast  of  uncertain  extent,  in  about  the  same  lati- 
tude, and  m  Iml  70°  W.    To  this  latter  tract  has  been  given  the  name  of  Graham's  Land. 
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AMERICA. 

Ambuca  IB  a  nA  oontiDent,  comprinng  ooe  of  the  fniti  divkkna  of  the  ^obe.  The 
weHtem  hemisphere,  in  fitct,  contum  srarcelf  uij  oontinentd  lud  that  a  not  Aniericui; 
tho^Kh  it  tDclndea  but  a  anall  pcotim  of  land,  as  cocnpai^  with  flie  earteni  hemiqdier& 
This  codtinent,  haviiu;  remaiiwd  6x  tbousands  of  yean  aDknown  to  the  moat  leaiDed  and 
eDlightened  nations  of  the  Baat,  is  called  coounrail;  the  New  World ;  while  Ettrope,  Asia, 
and  Africa  are  called  the  Old  Wwld.  America  includea  an  extent  of  tetrituy  nearl;  equal 
to  half  of  the  three  united,  constituting  about  three-tenths  of  the  di;  land  on  the  sumce  o( 
the  globe. 


OKHBKAL  TIBW  OF  AHEIICA. 


aepentea  it  ftoni  Asia,  and,  from  an  aJmost  in  measurable  breadth,  ^adnallj  narrows,  till  it 
terminates  at  Behriiv''  Straits,  where  the  two  continents  come  almoet  into  contact  On  the 
north,  ia  the  Arctic  Ocean,  divided  b;  huge  &oien  islands  into  numeroua  ba;s  and  inlats. 
On  the  east,  the  Atlantic  separatefl  it  from  Gurc^  and  Africa.  On  the  nuth  it  presents  a 
■tcomj  cape  to  the  expanse  of  the  Southern  or  Antarctic  Ocean.  The  mrtfaem  boundarj 
of  America  is  now  found  to  have  a  general  range  of  about  70°  N.  lat.  The  southern  extrem- 
ity (rf*  the  ccotinent,  aa  the  Straits  of  Ms^llan,  ia  in  laL  54°  S.  Hence  this  continent  com- 
prebends  the  whole  of  the  tropical  and  temperate,  with  part  of  the  arctic  climates,  m  both 
sides  of  the  equator.  This  line,  however,  which  would  amount  to  about  9000  milea,  cannot 
be  ccDsidered  as  measuring  the  dimensions  of  a  continent  so  irregular  in  its  fcnn,  and  of 
which  the  southern  portirai  is  so  nearly  detached,  and  lies  almoet  entirely  east  of  the  nortbern. 
It  seems,  therefore,  necessary  to  view  these  two  portions  separately. 

North  America,  extending  frwn  55°  to  168°  W.  Jon.,  and  from  8°  to  7tP  N.  laL,  has  an 
ana  of  about  7,d00,fXX>  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  islands  lying  north-east  and  north  rf 
Baffin'!  Bay  and  Barrow's  Stnit    Presenting  a  broad  front  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  it  gradually 

RrfmKimb>llmH9tfNBrAA»trica. 
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expNids  in  width  to  about  50°  N.  IbL,  wfien  it  again  contiacta  its  dimenBJont  until  it  tetmi- 
n«tea  in  the  narrow  iathmuB  of  Panama.  Its  winding  outline  presents  a  great  extent  of 
Bea  cout,  which  ia  estimated  to  amount  to  about  9,500  miles  on  Uie  eastern,  and  somewhat 
more  on  the  western  side,  in  addition  to  the  frozen  sborea  of  the  northera  bolder.  It  has 
been  well  divided  bj  a  distinguished  writer,  into  five  physical  regions.  1.  The  table-land 
of  Mexico,  with  the  stcips  of  low  country  on  its  eastera  and  western  shores.  2.  The  Plateau 
lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  country  with  a  mild  and  humid 
■tmospbere,  as  br  north  as  §5°,  but  inhoepitable  and  barren- beyond.  3.  The  great  central 
valley  of  the  Miaaissippi,  rich  and  well  wooded  on  the  east  side,  bare  but  not  unfertile  in  the 
middle,  bare,  dry,  sandy,  and  almost  a  desert  on  the  west  4  The  eastern  declivitieB  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  a  region  of  natural  forests,  and  of  mixed  but  rather  poor  soil.  5.  The 
great  niH'Chent  plain  beyond  50°,  tbur-filUis  of  which  is  a  bleak  and  bare  waste,  overspread 
with  innumerable  laJieB,  and  resembling  Siberia  both  in  the  physical  character  c^  its  aur&ce 
•nd  the  rigour  of  its  climate. 

Soath  America,  which  ia  cmnprised  between  the  12th  degree  of  north,  and  the  56th  of 
aoath  latitude,  and  which  spreads  in  breadth  from  36°  to  61°  W.  Ion.,  ia  inferior  in  dimen- 
nooa  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent  by  1,000,000  square  miles.  Its  coast  is  also 
Ism  iodenlad  b;  large  bays,  but  it  presents  the  same  tapering  form  to  the  south.  lis  greatest 
breadth,  about  six  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  is  3,200  miles,  and  its  length,  4,500.  South 
America  may  be  divided  into  five  distinct  physical  regions.  1.  The  low  country  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  about  4,000  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  200  in  breadth ;  the  two  extrem- 
ities of  this  district  are  fertile,  the  middle  a  sandy  desert  2.  The  basin  of  the  Orboco,  sur- 
mtutded  by  the  Andes  and  their  branches,  and  consisting  of  extensive  plains  (Hanoi),  nearly 
destitute  of  wood,  bat  covered  with  a  high  herbage  during  a  pert  of  the  year.  3.  The  basin 
of  the  Amazon,  a  vast  plain,  with  a  rich  soil  and  a  humid  clunate,  and  exhibiting  a  surpris- 
ing luxuriance  of  vegetation.  4.  The  great  southern  plain  of  the  Plata,  in  parts  dry  and 
barren,  and  in  ports  covered  with  a  strong  growth  of  weeds  and  tail  grass.  5.  The  high 
coontry  of  Brazil,  eastward  of  the  Parana  and  the  Araguay.  presenting  alternate  ridges  and 
valleys,  thickly  covered  with  wood  on  the  Atlantic  riope. 

Snjr.  L — General  Outline  and  AtpecL 

Houotain  laiwesi  peculiarly  distinguished  by  their  magnitude  and  continuity,  pervade 
this  quarter  ot  the  wta-ld.  One  chain,  the  ItMigest,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  the  loftiest 
on  tlw  globe,  appears  to  extcmd  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extremity.    By  far  the  moat 
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distioffaished  poition  is  that  oolonal  twage  whichi  under  the  name  of  Andes,  tnvenes  South 
America  parallel  to  and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Pacific.  Commencing  at  the  northern 
horder  of  Colombia,  and  throwing  some  lateral  branches  alon^  Its  coast  towards  Coro  and 
Caraccas,  it  continues  in  its  progress  southwards,  always  swellmg  in  magnitude,  till,  almost 
beneath  the  equator,  it  shoots  up  into  the  summits  of  Chimbonuso  and  Antisana,  believed  till 
latel  jT  the  loftiest  points  on  the  earth ;  while  it  spreads  terror  by  the  tremendous  volcanoes 
of  Pmchincha  and  ColopazL  In  passiiur  through  Peru,  it  cmitinues  still  very  lofty,  and,  on 
reachinp^  its  southern  or  upper  region,  rorms  a  vast  knot  or  mass,  amid  whose  peaks  tower 
Ulimani  and  Sorata,  which  recent  observation  has  proved  to  surpass  even  Chimborazo,  though 
still  inferior  to  the  highest  among  the  Himalajrah.  In  its  progress  behind  Chili,  this  great 
chain  continues  to  form  an  immensely  steep  though  not  very  broad  ridge.  It  becomes  less 
considerable  as  it  approaches  the  southern  limit  of  the  continent,  and  the  peculiarly  dreary 
and  desolate  aspect  which  it  there  assumes  is  owin^  less  to  elevation  than  to  the  wintry 
severity  of  the  climate.  The  heights  on  the  adjacent  isle  of  Terra  del  Fuego  do  not  exceed 
0000  feet;  and  even  the  formidable  cliflb  with  which  Cape  Horn  faces  the  tempests  6t  the 
Southern  Ocean  do  not  rise  higher  than  from  1500  to  1000  feet 

The  same  chain  must  now  be  traced  in  its  progress  through  the  more  northern  parts  of 
America.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  indeed,  that  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects 
these  two  great  continental  masses,  is  filled  only  by  a  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  so  as  to 
allow  hopes  that  a  canal  may  unite  the  two  opposite  oceans.  But  after  a  short  interval  it 
swells  into  that  great  table  plain,  upwards  of  0000  feet  hi^,  which  covers  the  greater  part 
of  Mexico  and  Guatiroala,  and  converts  there  a  tropical  mto  a  temperate  climate.  FVom 
this  level  shoot  up  much  higher  the  snowy  conical  peaks  of  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  and  To- 
luca,  the  first  two  of  which  send  forth  formidable  volcanic  eruptions.  Beyona  Mexico  this 
great  elevation  is  partly  prolonged  in  the  great  chain  of  the  Kockv  Mountains  which  run 
parallel  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  bound  on  the  west  the  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi 
Though  their  clifib  be  steep  and  rugged,  they  by  no  means  equal  the  elevation  of  the  Andes, 
scarcely  at  any  point  surpassing  12,000  feet  Beyond  the  65th  parallel  they  rapidly  sink, 
though  a  branch,  about  2000  feet  high,  runs  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mackenzie  River, 
and  even  along  the  shores  of  the  /G-ctic  Ocean.  It  may  be  observed  that  very  high  moun- 
tains are  seen  at  different  parts  of  the  shore  of  the  Northern  Pacific ;  particularly  in  the 
60th  parallel,  where  Mount  St  Elias  is  supposed  to  exceed  17,000  feet ;  but  whether  these 
form  a  parallel  chain  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  are  branches  detached  fix)m  them,  is  not 
yet  duly  ascertained. 

An  eastern  chain  pervading  America,  though  not  ^uite  in  so  uniform  and  coonected  a 
manner,  seems  traced  by  Humboldt  In  North  America,  the  Appalachians,  or  AUeghanies, 
form  a  continuous  ridge  parallel  to  the  Atlantic,  and  bounding  the  maritime  territory  of  the 
United  States.  Detached,  somewhat  irregular,  brsnches  from  them  spread  through  Canada, 
liabrador,  and  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  Riy.  The  mountains  which,'  rising  around  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  form  the  West  India  islands,  appear  to  be  elevated  summits  of  the  same  range. 
After  disappearing  for  a  small  interval  in  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco,  it  appears  again  in  numer- 
ous ridges,  which  spread  wide  over  Guiana,  and  of  which  the  central  mass  appears  to  be 
Sierra  de  Parime.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Amazons,  again,  Brazil  is  traversed  by 
several  successive  ranges,  which  are  in  some  degree  prolonged  to  the  La  Plata,  beyond 
which  they  sink  finally  into  the  vast  plains  of  the  Pampas.  The  whole  of  these  eastern 
ranges  are  very  law,  when  compared  with  the  grand  western  chain ;  they  reach  generally 
from  2000  to  9000  feet,  and  seldom  exceed  0000 :  they  are  not  the  seat  of  violent  volcanic 
action.  Several  of  the  West  India  peaks,  however,  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  above, 
and  one  or  two  are  volcanic. 

The  plains  of  America  form  almost  as  great  and  remarkable  an  object  as  its  mountams.  We 
may  remark  in  this  continent  three  systems.  One  is  the  plain  along  the  Atlantic,  between 
that  ocean  and  the  eastern  rang^  of  mountains.  To  this  belong  the  original  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  of  Brazil,  the  former  moderately,  the  latter  luxuriantly,  fertile.  The 
second  plain  is  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  between  the  great  western  chain 
andf  the  Pacific ;  it  is  narrow,  moist,  of  very  various  aspect  and  produce.  But  the  plains 
which  extend  through  the  centre  of  the  continent,  between  the  great  ranges  of  the  eastern 
and  western  mountains,  are  of  prodigious  extent,  exceeding  even  those  which  cover  so  great 
a  part  of  Africa  and  Asia.  While  the  latter  two  have  a  vast  portion  of  their  surfkce  doomed 
to  hopeless  sterility  by  heaps  of  moving  sand,  the  interior  plains  of  America  are  almost 
throughout  completely  watered,  and  over^wn  in  many  places  with  even  an  excessive 
luxuriance  of  vegetation.  It  is  true  they  display  solitudes  as  vast,  and  tenanted  by  faces  as 
savage,  as  the  most  dreary  deserts  of  the  Old  World.  But  this  backward  state  is  evidently 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  and  inland  site  of  these  vast  tracts,  destitute  of  maritime  inter- 
course, and  only  of  late  become  the  theatre  of  European  settlement  Even  the  rich  moisture 
of  the  ground,  covered  with  dense  and  entangled  forests,  and  with  gigantic  grasses,  Uiough 
it  marks  the  natural  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  obstructs  the  first  efforts  of  unimproved  culture. 
But  the  tide  of  emigration  has  now  completely  set  in  to  these  vast  interior  tracts;  great 
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Etatee  have  been  founded  in  them ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  a  few  ages  they  will  be  covered 
with  a  numerous  and  increasing  population.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  great 
plain  of  the  Missouri-Mississippi,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies,  form* 
mg  the  western  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  plantations  form^  in  this  region  are 
proceeding  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  must  evidently,  in  a  few  generations,  become  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  flourishing  regions  of  the  globe.  This  plain  is  prolonged  without 
interruption  northward  to  the  countiy  watered  by  3ie  upper  courses  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Polar  Ocean ;  so  that,  as  Humboldt  observes,  one 
of  its  borders  is  covered  with  the  palms  and  the  splendid  foliage  of  the  tropic,  while  in  the 
other  the  last  buds  of  arctic  vegetation  expire.  These  northern  plains,  however,  present  a 
very  gloomy  aspect,  overspread  with  dreary  pine  forests,  intersected  by  jfrozen  lakes,  and 
aflbrding  shelter  only  to  numerous  tribes  of  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  other  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  extent  of  this  plain  is  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  3,240,000  square  miles.  Another, 
almost  equally  vast  and  luxuriant,  occurs  in  the  heart  of  South  America,  where  it  occupies 
the  basin  of  the  Amazons,  between  the  Andes  and  the  mountains  of  Brazil ;  but  it  is  covered, 
as  yet,  with  unbroken  native  forests,  and  tenanted  by  rude  and  savage  tribes.  The  same 
great  authority  reckons  it  at  .3,120,000  miles.  In  the  northern  quarter  is  that  great  expanse 
of  the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  estimated  at  346,000  miles,  covered  with  gigantic  grasses,  yet 
still,  too,  almost  uncultivated,  while  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  the  immense  sur- 
fiice  of  the  Pampas,  bordering  the  La  Plata,  displays  its  fertility  only  by  the  numberless 
herds  of  wild  cattle,  which  have  multiplied  amid  its  pastures.  The  area,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, comprehends  1,620,000  miles. . 

Table-lands,  or  elevated  plains,  form  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  geography  of  America, 
though  not  BO  striking  as  in  that  of  Asia.  The  principal  is  the  one  which  covers  the  whole 
of  Mexico,  with  part  of  Guatimala,  risin|^  to  the  height  of  6000  feet  The  Andes  within 
their  lofty  ridges  enclose  very  elevated  sites,  on  which  even  cities  are  built ;  but,  in  general, 
these  level  spots  are  too  limited  to  constitute  more  than  a  mountain  valley  hemmed  in  b^ 
lofty  perpendicular  steeps ;  and  often  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  is 
a  continued  and  laborious  ascent  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  with  the  bordering  districts  of  La 
Plata,  comprises  certainly  a  very  large  extent  of  elevated  land,  and  cities  are  built  on  a 
higher  level  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Yet  its  general  rugged  and  irregular 
surfiice  seems  to  constitute  rather  a  mountainous  territory  than  a  table  plain. 

The  rivers  of  America  constitute  perhaps  her  grandest  natural  features,  or  at  least  those 
in  which  she  claims  the  most  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
They  are  unequalled  both  in  the  length  of  their  course,  and  the  masses  of  water  which  they 
poor  into  the  ocean.  The  principal  of  these  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  great  western 
chain,  from  its  eastern  side,  whence,  being  swelled  by  numerous  streams,  they  roll  broad  and 
inpacioos  across  the  great  interior  plain,  till  they  approach  the  eastern  range  of  mountains. 
Thence  they  derive  a  fresh  and  copious  series  of  tributaries,  till,  bearing  as  it  were  the  wa- 
ters of  half  a  continent,  they  reach  the  ocean.  Thus,  the  Missouri  (which,  notwithstanding 
the  error  which  has  given  the  name  of  Mississippi  to  the  united  channel,  is  undoubtedly,  in 
a  physical  view,  the  main  stream,)  takes  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  flows  east- 
wara  into  the  deep  valley,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mississippi,  and  there  receives  from  the 
Alleghany  the  copious  tribute  of  the  Ohio.  In  its  course  thence  southward,  it  receives 
tributaries  both  flnom  the  eastern  and  western  range.  In  South  America,  again,  the  Ama^ 
sons,  after  a  long  course  along  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  Andes,  and  collecting  all  the  waters 
which  descend  nom  them  during  a  range  of  upwards  of  1000  miles,  rolls  eastward  across 
die  great  plain,  till  it  comes  to  receive  ample  tributaries  from  the  eastern  ranges,  of  Parime 
on  one  side,  and  Brazil  on  the  other,  and,  before  reaching  the  Atlantic,  is  swelled  almost  to 
an  inland  sea.  The  La  Plata,  after  having  by  itself,  the  Piloomayo,  and  other  tributaries, 
collected  all  the  southern  waters  of  the  Andes,  in  its  south-eastern  course  across  the  conti- 
nent, receives  the  Parana,  which,  after  its  Ion?  course  through  the  valleys  of  the  Brazilian 
chain,  disputes  the  rank  of  principal ;  after  which,  the  united  stream,  in  its  junction  with 
the  Atlantic,  bears  the  magnitude  of  a  great  bay  or  inlet  There  are  other  rivers  which 
from  di^rent  and  much  more  limited  sources  swell  to  the  flrst  magnitude.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  proper  derive  their  ample  stores  not  from  any 
mountain  chain,  but  from  that  cold  watery  region  of  forests  and  swamps  which  forms  the 
iKirthem  prolongation  of  the  great  central  plain.  In  South  America,  the  Orinoco,  though 
the  Andes  send  to  it  some  considerable  tributaries  across  the  Llanos,  is  formed  chiefly  durin|f 
its  winding  course  around  the  Parime  and  other  ranges  that  traverse  Guiana ;  yet  such  is 
the  store  lodged  in  this  region  of  forests  and  swamps,  that  it  pours  by  its  seven  mouths  into 
the  Atlantic  a  flood  almost  as  ample  as  its  greatest  rivala  The  rivers  which  flow  through 
the  comparatively  narrow  valleys  which  intervene  on  the  east  and  west  between  the  moun- 
tain chains  and  the  nearest  ocean,  cannot,  in  general,  reach  so  great  a  macmitude ;  though 
often  valuable  for  navigation,  they  belong  onlv  to  the  particular  district  which  they  traverse ; 
yet  the  Columbia,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Rock}^  Mountams,  ranks  among  the  great 
riven  of  the  globe.    The  Coppermine,  and  the  Mackenzie,  which  flow  through  the  north  into 
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the  Arctic  Sea,  have  a  Ion;  course,  but,  flxxn  the  barren  reeions  which  they  travene,  are  of 
no  commercial  value.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  lenfUi  of  the  navifiable  waters  of  the 
Amazons  and  its  branches  is  equal  to  50,000  miles ;  or  those  of  the  Sfississippi,  40,000 ; 
of  the  Plata,  20,000;  of  the  Orinoco,  8,000;  of  the  St  Lawrence,  2,000. 

Lakes  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  continent  are  numerous  and  important.  They 
are  not,  however,  mountain  lakes,  nor  formed  by  mountain  streams.  They  originate  in  those 
great  wooded  watery  plains  whence  the  Mississippi  and  the  St  Lawrence  take  their  rise. 
The  chain  of  connected  lakes  on  the  upper  course  ci  the  latter  river,  the  Ontario,  Erie,  Hur 
ron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  form  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  Commu- 
nicating with  the  sea  by  the  broad  channel  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  in  a  country  whose 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  they  are  becoming  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  commerce. 
Similar  lakes  extend  northward  as  ^r  as  the  Arctic  Sea, — the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the 
Athabasca,  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  the  Great  Bear  Lake ;  but  these,  unconnected  with  any 
other  sea,  and  frozen  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  cannot  serve  any  commercial  purpose. 
In  the  heart  of  the  mountain  region  of  Upper  Peru  is  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca ;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  Andes,  abrupt,  lofty,  and  pouring  their  waters  into  deep  and  narrow  val- 
leys, form  rivers,  and  not  lakes. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  which  the  New  World  possesses  over  the  Old  in  the  great 
extent  of  its  navigable  waters,  penetrating  into  its  inmost  recesses  and  affording  unexampled 
facilities  of  communication  between  all  parts  and  the  sea,  it  is  not  less  fiivooFably  charac- 
terised by  the  absence  of  sandy  deserts,  which,  in  the  Old  World,  not  only  withdraw  a  great 
amount  of  the  soil  from  the  dominion  of  man,  but  also  have  an  injurious  influence  upon  the 
climate  of  the  neighbouring  regions,  and  present  serious  obstacles  to  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  surrounding  nations.  The  desert  of  Atacama,  extending  from  Tarapaca  in  Peru,  to  Co- 
piapo  in  Chili,  over  about  7  degrees  of  latitude,  comprises  only  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on 
the  Pacific  ocean ;  the  desert  of  Pemambuco,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Brazil,  between 
the  St  Francisco  and  the  Seara,  is  more  extensive,  but  these  are  both  insignificant  com^^ 

Sred  with  those  of  the  eastern  continent  The  wide  tract  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky 
ountains,  which  has  been  called  the  American  Desert,  and  a  similar  tract,  between  25^ 
and  40^  S.  lat,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Chilian  mountains,  are  traversed  by  large  rivers, 
and  produce  an  abundant  vegetation.  It  has  accordingly  been  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
useful  soil  in  the  Americas  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Old  World ;  for  while  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  latter  is  entirely  unproductive,  and  much  of  the  remaining  third  is  poor,  not 
less  than  10,000,000  square  miles  of  the  former  are  not  only  productive,  but  for  the  most 
part  highly  fertile. 

SsGT.  n. — Natural  Oeography, 

SmsBCT.  1. — Oeology, 

The  Qeology  of  this  continent  can  only  be  properly  described  under  the  heads  of  its 
respective  countries. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Botany, 

Of  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  America  offers,  unquestionably,  the  most  interesting  field 
to  the  botanist,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  beyond  the  Arctic  Cux^le  in  the  north,  nearly  to 
the  Antarctic  Circle  in  the  south,  and  including  a  vast  range  of  mountains,  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  world,  whether  considered  relatively  to  their  height  or  their  extent ;  for  they 
literally  stretch  fh>m  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  whole  continent,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  divide  it  into  two  very  unequal  portions,  the  eastern  and  the  western ;  thus  forming 
a  line  of  separation  between  the  vegetation  of  the  respective  sides,  more  distinct  than  that 
constituted  by  many  degrees  of  longitude.  In  relation  to  other  extra-European  countries, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  American  territories  has  been  explored  by  the 
man  of  science.  North  America  can  boast  of  Kalm,  Bartram,  Michaux,  Pursh,  Bigeiow, 
Torrey,  Elliott,  Nuttall,  Darlington,  Boott,  and  Schweinitz,  who  have  most  successfully 
investi^ted  the  botany  of  the  United  States.  Richardson,  Drummond,  and  the  officers  of 
the  various  arctic  expeditions,  Lady  Dalhousie,  Mrs.  Sheppard,  and  Mrs.  Percival,  have  satis- 
factorily ascertained  the  vegetable  productions  of  Canada  and  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Com- 
panv^s  territories  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (or  the  Cordillera  of  North  Ame- 
rica) ;  while  the  coast  of  the  opposite  side,  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been  explored 
by  Menzies,  Chamisso,  Douglas,  and  Scouler.  The  botany  of  Mexico  has  been  described 
by  Humboldt  and  Scheide.  The  name  of  the  former  highly-giiled  individual  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  and  almost  all  we  know  of  the  plants 
of  the  old  and  extensive  kingdom  of  New  Granada  is  from  his  labours  and  those  of  his  com- 
panion Bonpland,  and  their  predecessor,  Mutis.  Peruvian  and  Chilian  botany  were  long 
considered  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Spanish  literati,  and  we  owe  much  to  tiie  investiga- 
tions of  Ruiz  and  Pavon ;  but  stiU  more,  perhaps,  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Haenke, 
Cnickshanks,  Bertero,  Pdppig,  Cuming,  Mathews,  Bridges,  Jameson,  Hall,  and  Gillies ;  the 
latter,  indeed,  extending  his  researches  into  extra-tropical  America,  in  the  latitude  of  Men- 
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doza,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans.  Brazil,  whose  productions  seem  inexhausti- 
ble, has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  explored  by  Spix  and  Martins,  Auguste  St  Hilaire,  Pobl, 
Mikan,  Seliow,  and  already  affords,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid  flora  of  any  spot  of  the  globe. 
Casual,  indeed,  have  been  the  visiters  to  the  more  southern  parts  and  adjacent  islands  of  the 
vast  continent  under  consideration,  and  few  the  observations  we  can  make  upon  them ;  nor, 
indeed,  will  our  limits  allow  us  to  enter,  as  we  could  wish,  upon  the  more  particular  nature 
of  the  vegetable  products  of  any  part  of  America. 

The  most  remote  land,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  southern  hemisphere  that  has  been  yet 
explored,  constitutes  a  group  of  islands,  called  New  South  Shetland,  lying  off  the  southern 
extremity  of  America,  in  lat  65°.  "  None  of  these  islands,"  says  the  enterprising  Captain 
Weddel,  "  a^mds  any  vegetation,  save  a  short  straggling  grass,  which  is  found  in  very 
small  patches,  on  spots  where  there  happens  to  be  a  little  soil.  This,  with  a  moss  similar 
to  what  b  found  in  Iceland,  appears  in  the  middle  of  January,  at  which  time  the  islands  are 
partially  clear  of  snow.'*  The  eye  of  the  botanist  would,  perhaps,  even  here,  discover  some 
curious  plants ;  though,  undoubtedly,  the  majority  of  them,  as  in  the  highest  northern  lati- 
tudes, would  prove  to  belong  to  the  families  of  Mosses  and  Lichens,  and  probably  are  not 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  coldest  parts  of  the  South  American  continent  A  few  specimens, 
hastily  gathered  on  the  islands,  h&ve,  indeed,  though  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  come  into 
our  possession :  amongst  them,  a  Poly trichum  without  firuit  A  very  beautiful  Lichen  appears 
to  be  common  there,  bearing  large  deep  chestnutpcoloured  fructifications.  This  is  described 
by  Dr.  Torrey,  in  SUlimarCs  American  Journal  of  Science,  under  the  name  of  Usnea  &sci* 
&ta  (Jig.  935.),  and  is  figured  in  Hooker's  Botanical  MisceUany,  vol.  i.  t  14. ;  where  its 

great  similarity  with  the  Usnea  melaxantlia  of  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
and  the  U.  sphacelata  of  the  arctic  regions,  is  noticed.  It  is  the 
same  Lichen,  probably,  which  is  noticed  by  Lieutenant  Kendal, 
when  speaking  of  Deception  Island,  one  of  this  group,  in  lat  64°. 
*'  There  was  nothing,'*  he  says,  "  in  the  shape  of  vegetation,  ex- 
cept a  small  kind  of  lichen,  whose  efibrts  seem  almost  ineffectual 
to  maintain  its  existence,  among  the  scanty  soil  aflbrded  by  the 
penguin's  dung."  Several  very  interesting  plants  have  recently 
been  gathered  on  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
by  the  late  expedition  to  survey  these  coasts,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Kmg,  but  are  unfortunately  yet  unpublished ;  so  that 
although  the  straits  just  mentioned  are  now  much  firequented  by 
English  and  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  seal-trade,  almost 
nothing  is  known  of  their  vegetation.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  landed 
on  the  main  island  of  Del  Fuego,  in  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire.  As 
he  approached  the  shore,  he  met  with  sea- weeds  of  a  most  enormous  size ;  one  of  them  iti 
particular  (Fucus  gigantetu\  havinjp^  leaves  four  feet  long,  and  with  stems,  though  not 
thicker  than  a  man^  thumb,  yet  120  reet  long.  On  shore,  Sir  Joseph  and  his  party  gathered 
upwards  of  100  species  of  plants ;  among  them  several  stems  of  a  Wild  Celery  and  Scurvv 
Grass  {Apium  anlarctitum  and  Cardtmine  antiscorbutica) ;  the  &mous  Winter's  Bark 
{DrymiM  Winteri)  (Jig.  936.),  so  called  from  its  having  been  first  discovered  in  Terra  del 

Fu^o  by  Captain  William  Winter,  the  companion  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  m  1579  introduced  this  plant  to  the  knowledge  of 
European  physicians  as  a  valuable  tonic,  more  especially  useful  in 
scurvy ;  it  is,  however,  wholly  neglected  in  the  practice  of  physic : 
the  Cianella  alba  (a  tropical  aromatic  plant,  which  is  totally  different 
fit)m  it)  having  been  confounded  with  it  in  the  shops,  and  no  quantity 
having  been  brought  to  Europe,  except  as  a  curiosity,  till  the  return 
of  the  ships  under  Captain  Cook.    Living  individuals  of  this  interest- 
ing plant  are,  we  believe,  in  the  gaiden  of  Mr.  Lowe,  at  the  Clapton 
nursery.    The  trees  were  found  to  be  chiefly  of  one  kind,  a  species 
of  Birch  (Bettda  antarctica\  the  stem  of  which  is  firom  thirty  to  forty 
inches  in  diameter,  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  might  supply  a  ship 
with  topmasts.    The  Fagus  antarctica  might  likewise  be  employed 
as  timber.  Cranberries  were  also  found  in  large  quantities,  both  white 
and  red. 
In  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  Evergreen  Beech  (Fagus  betuloides)  grows  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  reaches  a  very  large  size.    Trees  of  this  species,  three  feet  in  diameter,  are 
abundant;  of  four  feet  there  are  many,  and  Captain  King  says  there  is  one  tree  (perhaps 
the  very  same  noticed  by  Commodore  Byron)  which  measures  seven  feet  in  diameter  K>i 
seventeen  feet  above  the  roots,  and  there  divides  into  three  large  branches,  each  of  which 
is  three  feet  thick.     Many  of  these  fine  trees,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  coldness  of  the  schis- 
tose subsoil,  are  decayed  at  (he  heart    Captain  King  observed  but  few  other  timber  trees 
in  the  Straits,  besides  thd*  Evergreen  Beech  just  mentioned.    Such  an  appellation  only 
Vol.  IIL  16 
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l)e\oag»  to  the  other  ipeciea  of  Beech,  and  the  Winter's  Berk.  The  lut,  which  is  «Uo 
evergreen,  is  to  be  (bund  mixed  with  the  first  io  sll  puts  ot  the  Straits,  so  that  the  coonti; 
and  bills,  from  the  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea  to  the  verv  verge  of  high-water  mark, 
are  covered  with  perpetusi  verdure,  which  is  peculiarly  striking  m  those  places  where 
the  glaciers  descend  into  the  sea ;  the  sudden  contrast  in  such  cases  presenting  to  the  view 
a  scene  as  sgreeahle  sa  it  seems  to  be  anomalous.  Vegetation,  indeed,  appears  Co  thrive 
most  luxuriantly,  and  large,  woody-stemmed  trees  of  Veronica  and  Fuchsia,  such  as  in  Eng- 
land are  treated  as  tender  green-house  plants,  are  in  full  Sower,  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  base  of  a  mountain  covered  for  two-thirds  downwards  with  snow,  sjid  with  a  tem- 

Cerature  at  36°.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  these  spots  are  frequented  hy  parrots  and 
umming-birds,  the  former  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Winter's  Bark,  while  the  latter 
have  been  seen  chirping  and  sipping  the  sweets  of  the  Fuchsia  and  other  flowers,  after  two 
or  three  days  of  constant  rain,  snow,  and  sleet,  during  which  the  thermometer  baa  been 
at  the  freeusg  point.*  The  Fuchsia  certainly  was  rarely  found  but  in  the  sheltered  spots; 
but  not,  BO  the  Veronica  (V.  fJecuMOIo);  for  the  inlets  of  the  bays  on  the  west  side  of  St. 
John's  Island  at  Port  San  Antonio  are  lined  with  trees  of  the  latter,  growing  even  in  th« 
very  wash  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  character  itf  the  ve^ta^on  in  the  middle  of  the  etralL 
Towards  the  western  extremity,  the  decomposition  of  the  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks 
which  are  found  there  forms  but  a  poor  unproductive  soil;  so  that,  although  the  land  is 
thickly  covered  with  shrubs,  they  are  all  sawll  and  stunted,  the  most  luxuriant  of  them 
seldom  attaining  a  larger  diameter  than  nine  or  ten  inchee.  On  the  eastward,  clay  pre- 
dominates, and  from  Cape  Negro  to  the  open  sea  not  a  tree  is  to  be  found ;  only  small 
shiub*  and  grasses  are  seen :  the  former  thinly  scattered  over  the  extensive  plains  which 
oharacCerise  this  region;  but  the  latter  are  abundant,  and,  although  of  a  harsh  and  irj 
""  "tt  be  nourishing,  for  they  fonn  the  chceen  food  of  numeronaand  ]arg«  herds 
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irfgua 


SvBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoolorr  of  the  New  Worht  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Old,  as  the  animals  of 
AtiBtralia  are  from  those  of  AfHca  and  the  Indian  Islands.  There  is  also  a  curious  analogical 
resemblance  between  these  two  insular  continents  deserving  notice.  The  northern  latitudes 
of  America  jnresent  us  with  many  of  the  animals  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  faunas  of 
these  three  divisions  unite  in  tbe  arctic  regions.  The  Zoology  of  Australia,  in  like  manner, 
asHimilates  to  that  of  Southern  Africa  and  the  Indian  Islands;  or  rather,  may  be  said  to 
borrow  many  of  the  animal  forms  common  to  both.  But  to  what  zoological  province  of  the 
world  its  southern  extremity  approximates,  is  still  unknown ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  case 
with  America.  Upon  this  question,  involving  many  points  of  hi^  importance  to  geograi^iic 
looli^yi  ve  shall  not  at  present  dwell ;  since  the  only  information  which  might  lead  to  any 
MktiActory  results,  namely,  a  systematic  list  of  the  animals  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del 
Fu^fo,  still  remains  to  be  supplied. 

T^e  Zoology  of  America  embraces  the  productions  of  snch  a  vast  and  diversified  region, 
that  we  must  consider  it  more  in  detail  under  three  divisions ;  namely,  the  arctic  ix  Dorthero, 
the  teroper|te  or  intermediate  region,  and  the  southern  or  tropical;  a  fourth  might  be  made 
to  embrace  the  regions  towards  Cape  Horn;  but  the  animals  of  these  latitudes,  as  before 
observed,  are  very  imperfectly  known. 

In  the  arctic  or  northern  division  may  be  included  those  frigid  re^ons  commencing 
between  55°  and  60°  of  north  latitude,  and  extending  to  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean; 
and  we  may  name  the  great  Polar  Bear 
{fig(.  937.)  as  the  Epical  animal  of  these 
regions.  The  above  demarcation,  however, 
is  named  from  conjecture  more  than  flrooi 
positive  evidence;  for  it  is  much  more 
natural  to  conclude  that,  if  any  zoological 
peculiarities  attach  to  the  arctic  regions  of 
America,  they  would  commence  beyond  the 
fiirtheet  points  in  this  direction,  which  are 
annually  visited  bv  the  migratory  or  Hum- 
mer birds  of  the  United  States.  Many  oi 
these  ore  well  known  to  breed  in  Canada; 
Tka  WUu  «  Onu  Fgtu  B«t.  while  the  more  recent  zoological  researches 

of  Dr.  Richardson,  in  higher  latitudes,  prove 
that  the  migrations  of  these  birds  extend  beyond  the  latitude  of  60°  N.    It  seems,  therefore. 
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hi^y  probable  that  the  ornithological  features  of  Arctic  America  are  confined  to  much 

narrower  limits  than  we  have  here  assigned ;  and  that  these 
limits  do  not  extend  farther  south  than  the  "Barren 
Grounds''  and  "Prairies"  of  the  arctic  navigators,  those 
extensive  plains  which  appear  to  be  the  chief  residence  of 
the  Canadian  Grouse  {Tetrao  canadenns)  (Jig.  038.),  and 
other  species  of  the  fimaily  peculiar  to  this  continent  The 
second  volume  of  the  Northern  Zoology  has  put  us  in  poe- 
session  of  numerous  facts  on  the  ornithological  geography 
of  these  regions;  although  much  stiil  remains  to  be  di»- 
covered  before  these  facts  can  be  generalised.  In  the  mean 
time  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  valuable  information 
already  communicated  by  this  enterprising  traveller,  relative 
to  the  ferine  inhabitants  of  Northern  and  Arctic  America. 
The  quadrupeds  of  these  regions,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  are  ^^graphically  dis- 
tributed in  the  fbllowing  districts,  under  which  they  will  be  briefly  noticed : — 1.  The  remote 
islands  of  North  Georgia.  2.  The  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  Barren  Lands.  3.  New 
Caledonia.  4.  The  Rocky  Mountains.  5.  The  Prairie  Lands.  6.  The  Limestone  Dbtrict 
7.  The  Eastern  District. 

(1.)  In  the  islands  of  North  Georgia,  situated  in  lat  75°  north,  there  are  only  the  nine 
following  species  of  mammiferous  animals,  of  which  five  are  carnivorous  and  four  herbivor- 
OD&  The  first  two  are  only  summer  visiters ;  they  arrive  on  Melville  Island  towards  the 
middle  of  May,  and  quit  it,  on  their  return  to  the  souUi,  in  the  end  of  September. 


Vtmm 


MakOx, 
CuabouDMr. 
MarBwr. 
WdMriD^ 


Motebt  omiaaa.    The  EnniaB. 
Cualoim.    AnarteuWoK. 
Vu^  bfopiB.    The  Arctic  fox. 


Ganydm  hotanlna.     Hudm^  Bajr  Lf 
Lapw  i^ciilta.    Mar  Bam. 


(2.)  The  quadrupeds  of  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  are  the  same  as  those  inhabiting  the 
Barren  Grounds.  This  name  has  been  applied  by  the  arctic  voyagers  to  that  north-east 
comer  of  the  American  continent  bounded  to  the  westward  bv  the  Coppermine  River,  the 
Great  Slave  and  other  lakes,  to  the  southward  by  the  Churchill  or  Missinippi  River,  and  to 
the  northward  and  eastward  by  the  sea.  The  rocks  of  this  district  are  primitive,  rising  only 
into  low  hills,  with  a  few  stunted  shrubs  in  the  valleys ;  but  the  soil  in  general  is  a  dry 
coarse  sand,  so  poor  as  to  afibrd  no  other  vegetation  than  lichens.  These  dreafy  and  dan- 
geroufl  wrastes  are  destitute  of  fur-bearing  animals.  The  abundance  of  lichens  supplies  the 
&voorite  food  of  the  small  Carabou,  or  jAjnerican  Reindeer,  and  the  Musk  Ox,  both  of  which 
animals  are  here  common.  The  following  quadrupeds  are  likewise  found  in  the  Barren 
Grounds : — 


rrua 

Coio 


BuTCD  GfOond 
Mar  or  Sea  Bar. 


Jatn 


Wdli 

.    Bloat,  or  Ennjaa. 
VhooWoKl. 

Cao^iaa  Offer. 
Raralndna  Do|. 

SdoCj  Fok> 


Fiber  itbaQiicai.    The  Monauh. 
JfTkaola 

MOOM. 

Arrleoia  pennnlnBtcw.    Wilton^ 
Arrieob  Donaiki    NartJieni  MboM. 
GeorTclma  triimamatai.    TtuSkh  Laralnr. 


Oaoryctaia 
nitog. 


hudaoDiiH.     Bndnn^ 


OeorychBijWBiilaadigifc  OieanUnd  LmbIb^ 
ArdOBTB  nnyl.    Panr^  Maraiot. 
Lapia  ^adalia.    rolarBai^ 

Tin  fini  eight  oo  thb  lirt  are  MOM  or  lea 
caralTonNie  or  pjadmraw;  and  prejr  mffki 
npoD  tha  remainder,  whkb  aie  berfaaeeooi. 


(3.)  The  district  of  New  Caledonia,  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  not  visited 
1^  Dr.  Richardson ;  but,  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Harmon,  its  zoolo^  presents  some  peculiari- 
ties. 'Die  summer  is  never  very  warm,  and  in  winter  the  snow  is  sometimes  five  feet  deep. 
This,  Mr.  Harmon  imagines,  is  the  reason  why  none  of  the  large  animals,  except  a  few 
solitary  ones,  are  to  be  met  with.  The  quadrupeds  are  not  numerous.  The  Moose  Deer  is 
Bcaioe,  and  llie  Black  Bear  more  sa    The  lesser  species  consist  of  Beavers,  Otters,  Lynxes, 

Qop  Fishers,  Martens,  Minks,  Wolverines,  Foxes 

^^^  of  difierent  kinds.  Badgers,  Polecats,  Hares, 

and  a  few  Wolves.  The  birds  are  Swans, 
Geese,  Cranes,  Ducks  of  several  kinds,  and 
Partridges.  The  Canadian  Goose  {Ana$ 
canadensis)  {fig,  939.)  is  here  called  a 
Bustard :  it  appears  to  be  common,  and  has 
long  been  domesticated  in  both  continents. 
CaoadiaB  Goom.  All  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  furnished 

with  excellent  fish. 
(4.)  The  animals  found  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  ^us  enumerated  by  Dr.  Richardson : — 

Tamiae  hadaonitah    CWckane  Sqatnri. 
Pteroraye  nbrinai  (alpina).     Seven  BiTer 

Flyinc  Squirrel. 
Hyebrix  piioeuB.    Canada  Porranioci, 
Lepw  americanuB.    Amerieea  Hara. 
Lepua  glaeialia.    Polar  Hare. 
Laconyt  priocepa.    Little  CUef  Hare. 
JlictaBira  enpetra.    Quebec  Marmot.  Cermaaloak    MooaeDeer. 

•       a.    The  Whtaller. 
Airy^  Mamut. 
ArctoBijn  eottataa.    teoHad  Mamot. 
Arctomyi  lateralla.    Baj^  M«nnot 
Ttaniaa  qndrtvillaliia.    rour^aaded  fiquirral. 


GafoU 


8arVllai 

Maxui  Sniw. 
Anetieaa  Black  i 
OrtdrBear. 


v£rw: 


Loira 
Mi> 
r  on 


PtneMarteo. 

ftlc3n,  nr  FMmt. 
OamlmB  Oner. 
Canadian  Lyaa. 
Aanericaa  nemr. 
rha  Maaqiuaik 


Arvieela  riperiua.    Buik  Meadoir.Me 
Arrienh  suiUiofnalbia.  Yellow-cheeked  Mooie. 
Arrieola  nova-boraeanaia.  Sharp-noaed  Moow. 
Geotyehua  helvohia.    Taway  Lemla^ 
NeiMioiiia  DrumiDODdlL    Bocky  Mwiitfain  Le- 

Mna  leoeopoa.    American  Field  Mooae. 


Ccrvua  taraulua  ?    Carabou  Deer. 
Cerroa  aaacnlia.    Bbek'taOed  Deer. 
C»pca  amerieana.    RoclcT  M'  nntain  Gnat. 
Ovia  montaDa.    Bocky  Mountain  ^beep. 
Boa  amarkunia.    Ancricaa  Bivn. 
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The  coantiy  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  ia  in  general  hilly ;  but 
the  wide  plains  on  the  upper  arms  of  the  Colombia  are  inhabited  by  the  same  kind  of  ani- 
mals as  occur  on  the  Missouri  plains.    These  are  principally  as  follows : — 


TJrmm  tmm.    Onij] 
Cutohtnm.    Plrwrie  WoK 


Carroi 


hbmloria?    ThaBimra. 


Canrwlc 
j||dodoaikl 


LoH;4U1ea  Dav. 
ML    ThaLvwaUti. 


The  Bisons  are  supposed  to  have  found  theilr  way  across  the  mountains  very  recently ; 
they  are  still  comparatively  few,  and  very  locally  distributed. 

(5.)  The  fifth  geographic  district  comprehends  those  extensive  plains,  termed  Prairies, 
lying  between  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Limestone  District  subsequently 
noticed.  These  lands  are  in  general  level,  and  the  traveller,  when  crossing  them,  must 
direct  his  course  by  the  compass  or  by  the  stars,  as  an  Arab  would  traverse  the  Great  Desert. 
The  soil,  however,  although  dry  and  sandy,  is  tolerably  fertile ;  as  it  supplies  a  thick  sward 
of  grass,  which  fiimishes  food  to  immense  herds  of  the  Bison.  This  abundance  of  pasture 
renders  these  plains  the  favourite  resort  of  various  ruminating  animals,  and  the  Bufialo  tLod 
Wapiti  abound.    The  following  list  will  better  exhibit  these  peculiarities : — 


AictenjB  HoodH.    t<cop>rd 
Oeomji  talpoidcfc    The  Mole  Sudi 
Lepoi  vifgtaiunH.    Pimirie  Htn. 
Eqaw  ctiMJha.    The  Hone. 
Cerroiakai. 


Obftib  ttmigjlocOTOik  Tbe  Wspid. 
Cerna  oueralik  Blarlt-fatlwl  Iner. 
Cerna  tencuna.  t^n^-lailed  Oev. 
Anlelope  fuitifwa    ~ 


UiMi  fBfOK.    The  OrUr  Bear. 
Cask  latnia.    The  Pimirie  Wolf. 
Valpet  eiMrao^mnlitia.    Kit  FOz. 
AitSooqv  ladoricajiaL    The  Wbtoawbt 
Arelanyi  RicfawdioBil.    Tlkway  Mamot 
Arelonya  FiaakliaiL    FlaakliB^  Mannot 

The  fiiivbearing  animals  also  exist  in  the  belts  of  woods,  which  skirt  the  rivers  flowing 
through  the  plains  above-mentioned. 

(6.)  The  sixth  district  is  a  very  flat  limestone  deposit,  bounded  by  a  remarkable  chain  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  amonff  which  are  Lake  Winnipeg,  Beaver  Lake,  and  the  middle  portion  of 
the  Missinippi  River,  £c.,  all  to  the  (fouthward  of  the  Methy  Portage ;  while  its  northern 
confines  are  marked  by  the  Elk  River,  Great  Slave  Lake,  Marten  Lake,  Sue.  The  whole 
of  this  district  is  well  wooded,  and  jrields  the  fiv-bearing  animals  in  abundance ;  the  follow* 
ing  are  found  in  this  tract : — 

*  AretoaiiTC  Hoodll.    Laopaid  MamoL 
•SdiinMLyaieri.    TheliKine. 
•Sdima  qnadrivittatia.  Vbor^aadad  tanbad 

SqainvL 
Sdimn  Httdapciaa.    TfceCaiktane. 

*  Sciiirui  If %er>    Badt  SonitnL 
BTitrix  pflowii.    Camdm  mctmiae. 
Lapna  unencamh    AmcricaD  nam 
Cerna  aleea.    Mooae  Deer. 

*  Cemn  Tuaadoa  (tyhr.)    Tba  Wool  Guar 
boo  Deer. 

Boa  amerkaaiWi 


VaqiartDlo  pndHMH.    H^ur  Bat 
tavpahiBfria.    AnarioikManh Skpew. 
8wT>  roiilan.    Fui ilci  iphrew. 
CoadjIaialoBgkaada^o^Qi^artioaljr).  haag- 

tailed  Shrew. 
UnoB  amnkaBoa.    Am^teaa  Black  ] 
Qalohacoa.    Th^WolfMiae^ 
rutorfaa  vnlariB.    Corihnoa  Wcaaal. 
Patoriaa  erauaea.    Steal,  or  Enniaaii 
Paloriia  Vhnn.    ViaHi  Weaael. 

SaatelaDanBa.    IpeMufm. 
uiteb  caBadeiy.    Pekaa,  or  TUiar. 

'  rked 


MepUtaaaBflrieaiia.    BiriaoD'kBayl 

Lalra  raiadeiaia.    Caaadiaa  OUar. 

rela  caaadeaaii.    &naJiaM  L7DZ. 

Cailor  fiber  americantti.    American  Beaver. 

Fiber  xibethieuik    The  Mnntiaah. 

Arrieoia  xantboflialhuk  Yelfc>*r  cheehad  Moaa 

Arrioola  paooiTlTanieaa.    Wilaoa%  Meadow 


Mw  leneoBOL    Aafi 
Merkioea  lahradorii 

lenpetn.    QartncManaot 


rield 
Ubrador  Jimptaf 


Those  inarkedjha^  are  but  partially  distributed.  To  this  list  must  be  added  diflerent 
varietie^o£4M^American  Wolf,  namw  the  Gray,  the  Black,  the  Dusky,  and  the  Pied : 
togetl^  with  three  varieties  of  Fox  \  namely,  the  Common  American,  the  C'fSfSB,  and  the 
Blac]w>r  Silver. 

(7.1  The  seventh  or  eastern  district  h  formed  by  a  belt  of  low  primitive  rocks,  extending 

from  the  Barren  Grounds  to  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior.    It  is  about  200  miles 

and,  as  it  becomes  more  southOTly,  it  recedes  from  the  Rocky  Mountaina    It  diflfers 

le  Barren  Grounds  pnncipallyin  being  clothed  with  wood.    It  is  bounded  to  the  east 

m  stripe  qf  limestone,  Wond  whiiih  there  is  a  flat,  swampy  tract,  forming  the 

shores  df  HuSsbiniVfiajpfOts  western  limits  are  the  limestone  deposit  last  mention- 

its  native  animals  are  these : — 


loifTii. 


lunD  Bhraw. 


ignota).    AaaalmowB 
Americaa 
FoiarBear. 
The  Wolveriaa.' 


IHiloriiai 
PulorioiVa 

Mwtelai 


..    Stoat,  or  Eradne. 
▼iaoa  weaad. 
PiaeManeau 


Murtefak 

Mephitm 

Lofia  eaaadeona 

FeUacaoadaoria. 

Cailor  fiMtr 

Fiber  libaihieoa. 

Arrieoia  zanlhofiialbMu    Yellow  cbaafad 


Pdtaiit  or 
BndaoB^Baj 
CaaaAi  Otter. 
Canadiao  Lynx. 
amab    Aiwirtcaa 
TheM 


Arvieola  puiiMflwakaa.    Wll80B% 
OeotTcfaHa  hadaoofaa.    Bodaoo^  Aqr 


AKtoaan  flflipai 

SdanaLvalan.    The^DMbadSqaind. 
lteianahiAoBiM.^TheChfctowe8<|alneL  _ 
rterowya  MbriBBa»  SeveiiiBKerFlyiq(SqBt(ML 
Lapaa  aaaericaana,    AaerieaaHara. 
Cerna  aleea.    Tba  MoBae  Daer. 

(iylT.).  TliaWbodGanhoa. 


To  thesA  must  be  add^  several  varieties  of  the  American  Wolf,  with  the  four  races  of 


call 


Foxes, 
termined 
over  the  s 

To  the  re] 
America,  we 


the  Arctic,  American,  Cross,  and  Black.  There  seems,  also,  to  be  an  unde- 
'es  of  Badgeri  The  Polar  Bear  does  not  go  fiirther  inland  than  about  100  miles 
py  land  whicn  skirts  the  coast 

ining  tribes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  the  birds,  insects,  fish,  &c.  of  Northern 
devote  bu^  little  space,    ft  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  most  of  the 
European  Arctic  birds  occur  ^in  the  same  latitudes  in  the  American  seas.     Some,  however^ 
are  found  in  thase  regions  wfiich  are  altogether  peculiar  to  the  New  World. 

Among  thes4  latter  birds  jmay  be  noticed  the  American  Tofied  Duck  (Anas  rufitwrquesy 
{fig.  d40.),  whi^  much  resembles  the  crested  duck  of  Europe :  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and. 
upper  parts  are  ilack,  aiuKthere  is  a  chestnut  collar  round  the  neck.  The  Ruddy  Ducic 
(fig,  941.),  so  coUed  ti»m  its  reddish-brown  colour :  the  crown  and  neck  above  is  black,  the 
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■idM  of  the  hetd  ud  throat  white.    But  the  moat  elegant  of  this  Ihmilj  is  the  Fied  Ducli 

»"   ^ ..        U-i  Ml 


(Anat  labradora)  {fig.  942.),  whose  plumige  is  [M^tttlj  varied  with  deep  block  and  pure 
white :  it  ifl  B  truly  Arctic  bird,  beinjr  verv  r&re  in  tJie  mid- 
dle states,  even  during  winter.  Vast  flocks  of  the  difierent 
sorts  of  Creese,  Docks,  Gulls,  Slc.,  common  to  Arctic  Europe, 
are  i|iread  over  the  whole  of  theee  regions.  Yet,  notnitb- 
Btoodrng-  this  similBrity  in  the  aquatic  tribes,  the  land  birds 
of  the  two  polar  regions  are  more  distinctl;  marked.  The 
"  ipean  Great  Snowy  Owl,  the  short-eared  and  the  long- 
id  species,  and  most  of  the  European  FUcoos,  occur,  in- 
I,  in  the  high  American  latitudes:  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion <^  the  Crow  and  the  Hagpie,  there  are  few  among  the 
uumenxra  tribes  of  perching  birds  which  appear  to  inhabit  Iwth  ctaitineDta.  The  river  fish 
are  also  very  difirent. 

The  second  grand  division  of  American  Zoology  may  be  suppoeed  to  commence  towards 
Canada,  and  terminate  with  Ibe  Gulf  of  Menico;  thus  embracing  the  most  temperate  and 
healtlirul  r^ons  of  the  New  World.  In  regard  to  i\s  ferine  iotubitants,  little  con  be  said ; 
f(X,  alihougn  the  species  have  been  described  in  systems,  no  traveller  has  yet  taken  those 
comprehensive  views  of  their  geographic  distribution,  which  give  such  an  interast  and  value 
to  oar  preceding  observations  on  U)e  northern  animals.  Many  of  the  northern  quadrupeds 
range  over  a  large  portion  of  these  temperate  latitudes,  while  the  others  not  found  towards 
the  Pole,  do  not  exhibit  any  strikine  peculiarities  in  the  zoological  distribution  of  genera. 
But  the  omitholi^  is  more  distincUy  oiarked.  Numerous  tribes  of  iosectivoroue  birds,  un- 
known  in  the  temperate  latitudes  of  the  Old  World,  or  the  equinoctial  regions  o[  the  New, 
spread  themselves  over  this  fruitful  portion  of  America,  either  as  permanent  residents  or  as 
annual  migiaton  from  tlie  more  genial  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  The  meet  celebrated 
of  these  is  the  Mocking-Bird  (OrpAetu  polyglottoi  Swains.)  ifig.  948.);  plain,  indeed,  in 
colours,  yet  endowed  with  a  perfection  of  voice  ftr  surpassing 
any  other  in  creation.     Towards  the  beginning  of  Ma;,  when 


lings.  Thrushes,  and  other  families,  eppoiatCKi  to  keep  the  noxioua 
insecto  within  due  limits,  make  their  appearance  m  the  United 
States;  prodigiously  increasing  the  usual  number  of  the  feathered 
inhabitants,  and  making  the  woods  resound  with  their  notes. 
The  process  of  incubation  fioished,  and  the  young  sufficiently 
grown  to  undertake  their  autumnal  passage,  nearly  the  whole 
return  to  winter  in  latitudes  leas  cold,  and  where  their  animal 
food  does  not  fail.  Very  many  of  these  species  have  been  traced 
to  the  warm  shores  and  the  table-land  of  Mexico ;  others  appeal 
in  some  of  the  West  India  Isles,  the  Bahamas,  &c. ;  but  not 
more  than  one  or  two  have  yet  been  detected  on  the  main  land 
of  Equinoctial  America.  The  Inrds  of  game,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  northern 
regions,  are  few  and  insuinilicant;  always  excepting  the  Great  American  Turkey,  Ibr  it  is 
this  part  of  the  New  World  which  first  gave  us  this  noble  addition  to  our  farm-yaids.  In- 
crease of  population  has  bad  its  usual  e^t,  and  bos  long  driven  these  birds  from  many  of 
their  former  haunts ;  they  still,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  large  Socha  in  the  bock  settle- 

Of  other  animals,  there  are  few  which  are  the  seme  as  those  of  Europe.  The  Fish  ar* 
nameroos;  and  several  species,  like  the  cod  of  Newfoundland,  occur  in  sufficient  profusion 
to  create  a  distinct  hroncn  of  commerce.  Reptiles,  in  point  of  variety,  seem  also  to  abound. 
Horse  has  enumerated  nearly  forty  kinds,  found  in  the  United  States;  and  Virginia,  m  par- 
ticular, produces  great  numbers.  The  most  formidable  of  these  are  the  well-lmown  Rattlt:- 
juiakes,  of  which  there  now  appears  to  bo  more  than  one  species;  some  few  of  the  othera 
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are  Tenomoiu,  but  nme  can  be  oampned,  in  bulk,  wHh  the  mcnrtioai  serpeata  of  Sootli 
America.  The  savuinu  and  iwainpe  abound  with  inunenae  BuU-fii^a,  five  times  the  nxe 
of  the  European ;  while  a  particular  apaciea  of  Alligatcr  is  aaid  to  occur  in  the  aoutheni 

The  third  ^reat  diviiion,  under  which  we  are  to  view  the  Zoologj  of  America,  eompriaea 

the  whole  of  the  Southern  Pea inBula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  eittreraity  of  Paroguar 
bejood  which  lie  countries  never  visitad  bj  the  scientific  natunJist.  No  words  can  do  justice 
to  the  splcndoat,  thediveraityiOT  the  mtiftnificence  of  the  productions  of  this  luxuriant  refpoo. 
Nature  everywhere  teems  with  life,  under  new  and  captiTatin^  foTma,  unknown  to  the  natu- 
ralist who  ma;  bo  &miliar  onij  with  the  animals  of  milder  clunates,  or  of  those  distribated 
in  the  hi^er  latitudes  of  the  American  Continent  This  change  becomes  apparent  cm  the 
table-land  of  Mexico;  although  it  ma;  be  first  traced  in  the  southern  pans  of  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Southern  Louisiana. 

In  respect  to  the  Quadrupeds  of  these  regions,  our  information  is  brief,  vague,  and  unntis- 
&ctory.  Hernandez  was  sent  in  the  golden  dajs  of  Spain,  towards  the  cloae  of  the  sixteenth 
centurj,  and  furnished  b;  Philip  11.  with  an  ample  bbIbt;,  to  investigate  the  productions  of 
Mexico ;  but  although  he  has  been  stjled  b;  some  the  Pliny  of  New  Spain,  his  talents  were 
below  mediocritj,  and  both  his  authority  and  writings  have  long  ceased  to  be  regarded  or 
quoted.  Neither  will  the  brief  notices  found  in  Clavigero,  and  writors  of  the  some  period, 
conduce  to  an;  solid  information.  The  tribe  of  Monkeys  begin  to  appear  in  Mexico,  from 
whence  two  species  have  been  recently  received ;  while  the  increase  of  the  &mily,  both  in 
numben  and  variety,  is  very  obaervable  the  nearer  we  approach  the  Torrid  Zone.  The  dif- 
fbrent  Lynxes  of  North  America  give  place  to  the  Jaguars,  Pumas,  Ocelots,  and  long-tailed 
pj.  Tiger-cats;    the   two   former   being  the 

^^  moat  Ibrmidable  of  the  South  American 

ferocious  quadrupeda.  Bears  appear  to  be 
unknown,  and  the  largest  wild  animals 
are  probabi;  the  Tapirs.  Deer  and  Ante- 
lopes are  sparing!;  scattered ;  Rir  in  this 
rcepect  America  oSbra  a  singular  cmtrast 
to  tne  opposite  continent  of  Afiica.  Sloths 
and  Armadilloes,  on  the  other  hand,  char* 
acterise  the  hot  countries  of  the  New 
Octal  Au-miB.  World,  of  which  the   Great  Ant-eater 

(^.  944.)  is  also  a  naUve;  vriiite  bats, 
n  the  brief  twilight  of  a  tropical  e — ■ — 
.a,  as  a  whole,  certainly  exceeds, 
of  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  This,  in  feet,  to  the  choeen  metropolis  of  the  Humming- 
birds, of  which  near  one  hundred  distinct  species  are  already  known  to  naturalists.  Of 
these,  one  only  (TVocAilus  coladm  L.)  is  generally  known 
throughout  North  America,  where  it  seems  to  range  over  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  returning  to  the  aoath  m  autumn. 
Ckild,  however,  does  not  appear  to  afiect  these  little  crea- 
tures BO  much  as  might  have  been  imagined ;  ftH'  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  discovered  a  lovely  species  (the  Ruff-necked,  Stlat- 

Shonu  rvfuM  Swains.)  ijig.  945.)  in  the  chilly  climate  t£ 
footka  Sound.  The  late  Mr.  W.  Bullock,  Jun.  aanired  ua 
that,  in  Mexico,  he  has  travelled  through  woods  of  fir,  with 
snow  upon  the  cround,  and  Humming-birds  on  the  trees.  In 
BuiFiHekail  HuinBiLiit  bbd.  Brazil,  Where  ute  thermometer  is  seldom  below  68°,  this 

beautifiil  tribe  is  particularly  abundant;  and Azsni describes 
man;  others,  peculiar  to  Paragua;.  Another  group  of  splendid  little  Honeysuckers,  (^Neo- 
tarinta  111.),  but  of  which  only  three  or  four  species  are  yet  known,  represent,  on  this 
continent,  the  Sun-birds  of  Africa  {dnnyridtt),  and  the  Honey-feeders  of  Austr^ia  (AfeOi- 
phagidte.'i 

The  insectivorous  Shrikes  {Thajimopkilina  Sw.)  first  appear  in  the  warm  humid  woods 
of  Carolina,  from  whence  we  derive  two  species.  Several  others  occur  m  the  West  India 
Islands,  but  hitherto  the;  have  not  been  detected  on  the  table-land  of  Mextca  As  we  ap- 
proach Cayenne,  the  species  rapidly  increase,  and  continue  in  undiminished  numbers,  and 
m  great  variety,  to  the  most  northern  parts  of  Paragua;  that  have  been  vet  explored.  This 
extensive  iamil;,  together  with  the  Ant  Thrushes  {Myotherina  Sw.),  seem  peculiarly 
destined  to  devour  insects  concealed  in  fiiliage ;  while  those  tribes  which  venture  beyond 
are  exposed  to  the  numerous  tyrant  Flycatchers,  who  are  continually  darting  after  insects 
which  fl;  past  the  particular  station  which  each  individual  chooses  for  itself  In  these 
climates,  ants  are  the  universal  destroyers;  but,  bad  they  no  enemies,  their  numbers  would 
increase  to  a  frightful  extent    The  Ant  Thmshee  are  therefore  the  counteracting  agents : 
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these  little  birds  live  almost  entirely  apon  the  ground,  in  thick  forests,  and  are  perpetually 
feasting^  upon  these  insects. 

The  Parrots,  of  which  only  one  species,  the  Carolina  Parrot,  is  found  in  the  United  States, 
constitute  a  most  striking  cbaracteristic  of  the  southern  regions.  Several  species  occur  on 
the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  but  their  numbers  increase  in  the  less  elevated  provinces ;  and,  in 
the  low  lands  of  Guatimala,  a  recent  traveller  appears  to  have  seen  flocks  of  splendid  Macaws. 
Others  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage,  spread  over  the  whole  of  Brazil,  and  even  extend  to' 
latitudes  south  of  Paraguay.  The  common  green  and  yellow  fhmted  Parrots  seen  in  this 
country  are  all  brought  fix>m  Tropical  America,  and  pass  by  the  general  name  of  Amazonian 
Parrots.  The  my  and  red-tailed  species  are  nearly  the  only  ones  found  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  An'ican  continent,  a  striking  instance  of  the  total  dissimilarity  between  the 
zoQlc;j?ical  productions  of  the  two  regions.  The  little  blue-winged  or  Passerine  Parrot  of 
Brazu  (Jig-,  946.)  is  the  smallest  of  its  race ;  it  flies  in  large  flocks,  and  Ib  not  bigger  than 

a  sparrow.    The  abundance  of  this  tribe  in  the  New  World  is 
946  ^^^  in  a  great  measure  explained  by  this  continent  being  so  well 

clothed  with  forests  and  fruit-bearing  trees,  upon  which  the 
whole  of  the  Parrot  &mily  depend  for  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  characteristic  of  Africa  is  its  bare,  sandy  soU, 
and  hence  the  fruitpcating  birds  of  that  continent  are  compara- 
tively few. 

The  Toucans  occupy  a  prominent  station  in  the  Ornithology 
of  South  America,  and  extend  from  Mexico  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Brazil :  they  are  omnivorous  birds,  feeding  both 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Their  enormous  buls  are 
nevertheless  very  light,  and,  being  vascular  wiuun,  admit  of  a  great  developement  being 
given  to  the  organs  of  smell.  By  this  power,  they  discover  the  nests  and  eggs  of  other 
birds,  which  they  are  continually  plunderixig.    The  Red-billed  Toucan  (Jig,  947.)  is  one  of 

the  largest  species,  having  the  body  black,  and  the  throat  of  a 
creamy  whiteness.  The  Trogons,  the  Jacamas,  the  Hermit  Birds 
{Monassa  Vieil.),  and  the  Pufi-backs  (Tamaiia  Cuv.),  are  all  con- 
fined to  this  continent,  and  feed  upon  the  hosts  of  insects  which 
always  accompany  an  exuberant  vegetation.  While  these  birds 
are  appropriated  to  winged  insects,  the  Woodpeckers  and  large 
Scansorial  Creepers  {Dendrocolaptes  111.)  climb  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  devour  those  tribes  which  lurk  in  the  crevices  or  beneath 
the  bark.  Both  are  particularly  abundant,  and  the  latter  occur 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 

Among  the  frugivorous  tribes,  we  must  notice  the  numerous 
and  beautiful  family  of  Tanagers  {TanagriruB  Sw.),  as  peculiar 
to  America :  some  few  species  are  among  the  summer  visiters  of 
the  Northern  States,  but  the  chief  metropolis  of  the  family  is  in 
the  equinoctial  latitudes,  where  the  vast  tracts  of  table-lands, 
thinly  but  universally  clothed  with  low  trees  and  shrubs,  supply 
those  small  berries  and  fruits  upon  which  they  feed.  In  the  more  lofty  woods,  bordering  on 
the  coast,  the  traveller  meets  with  groves  of  trees,  thickly  hung  with  the  long  purse^shaped 
nests  of  the  Icterine  or  Han^-nest  Orioles  {fig,  948.)  they  form  a  striking  feature  in  Bra- 
zilian scenery,  and  are  woven  with  great  skill  by  difierent 
species,  variously  ornamented  with  plumage  of  a  black  and 
ffolden  colour.  These  birds  are  chiefly  found  in  the  hottest 
ktitudes,  although  three  species  are  distributed  in  the  United 
States:  like  the  Tanagers,  they  live  both  upon  insects  and 
fruits.  The  Warblers  {Sylvtcola  Sw.),  so  abundant  in  the 
United  States,  appear  almost  excluded  from  latitudes  south  of 
Mexico.  The  Stonechats  and  Wagtails  are  likewise  unknown ; 
the  first  being  supplied  by  the  Ground-peckers  {Opethiorhyn^ 
chus  Tem.),  and  the  latter  by  the  Water-chats  (F/uoicoZtnie 
Sw.). 

Tlie  most  decided  fruit-eating  birds  are  of  those  superb  genera 
composing  or  representing  the  Chatterers  {AmpelidiB  Sw.). 
Many  are  as  big  as  crows,  and  exhibit  singular  deviations  from 
the  usual  form  of  birds.  One  {Cephalopterus  omatus  Geofil), 
the  Umbrella  Chatterer  (fig.  949.),  has  a  large  crest  of  feathers 
on  its  head,  resembling  an  umbrella.  Another  has  a  pendulous 
wattle  in  front,  which  can  be  made  to  assume  scHnething  of  the  appearance  of  the  horn  of 
the  Unicom.  A  third  has  a  naked  throat  with  numerous  fleshy  caruncles  hanging  down- 
ward ;  and  a  fourth  is  completely  bald,  with  long  feathers  round  its  neck,  like  the  mane  of 
a  lion.    Nothing  would  be  more  curious  or  interesting  than  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  and 
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ccoDODi J  of  such  Btnngel;  fbnned  birds ;  but  nil  this,  at  preMDt,  U  a  mjiter;.    We  coily 

know  that  the;  live  in  the  deep  receasea  of  the  forests,  uiii  that  tbej  are  Bometimea  seen 
perched  upon  the  topmost  branches  of  the  loftiest  trew,  uttering  a  loud  and  sinnge  noise, 
00  the  risiog  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  genuine  truit-«at«iB,  however,  form  tms  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  in  tropical  or- 
nithology. There  are  many  species,  mostly  of  the  size  of  a  thrush,  but  vanegated  with  the 
richest  shades  c^  azure,  purple,  and  crimson:  they  are  solitary  and  silent,  and  must  be 
sought  for  bi  from  the  abodes  of  men.  Otbers,  called  Manakins  {Piprina  8w.),  are  much 
smdler  than  epurows,  and  live  in  little  Socks  in  the  damp  woods,  feeding  only  upon  soft 
berries.  Several  are  ccsispicuous  for  their  beautiful  crimsoa  crests,  while  one,  the  PuJF' 
throated  Hanakin  (Pipra  Manaem  L.)  ifig.  950.),  is  remarkable  for  the  feathers  on  the 
throat  being  lengthened  like  a  beard. 
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l^e  rapacious  birds  are  numerous  and  formidable :  the  chief  ia  the  famous  Condor  of  the 


Andes.  The  King  of  the  Vultures  is  conspicuous  for  its  colours,  while  two  or  three  others, 
of  a  black  colour,  are  everywhere  found  so  soon  as  a  carcase  is  left  unbnried.  The  De- 
stroying Eagle  {Aquila  ife#(rw(or.  Sw.)  exceeds  all  others  in  strength;  and  there  are 
numerous  smaUer  races  of  Buizaide^  Kites,  and  Falcons,  totajly  diflerent  fiom  those  of 
Europe  and  Afirica. 

The  gallinaceous  birds  of  TroiHcal  America  material);  differ  from  thoee  of  the  north.  A 
magnificent  species  of  Turkey  is  peculiar  to  the  forests  of  Honduras ;  while,  towards  the 
equinoctial  line,  we  find  the  Cura^eow  Birds,  Penelopes,  Guans,  and  other  large-siied 
genera,  which  might,  no  doubt,  be  domesticated  by  the  natives.  Grouse,  Bustards,  or 
Pheasants  are  not  known,  and  Partridges  are  very  scarce ;  but  the  Tinamou  occur  in  great 
variety.  Several  of  the  species  exceed  the  largest  dunghill  fowl,  and  the  flesh  of  all  is 
most  delictouB  eating;  their  tails  are  so  short  that  the;  appear  to  have  none. 

The  water  birds  are  tew,  &om  the  absence  of  laive  lakes,  and  the  partiality  of  these  tribes 
to  more  temperate  regions.  The  marshes  are  frequented  by  Jacanas,  or  Spur-winged 
Water-hens  (fc,  951.J,  several  sorts  of  Tiger-bitterns,  and  a  few  ducks,  of  species  not 
known  in  the  Northern  States.  The  lakes  of  Mexico,  however,  appear  to  be  profusely 
stocked  with  Waterfowl,  comprising  man;  of  those  common  species  so  abundant  in  Europe 
and  Northern  America.  But  we  must  ito  longer  dwell  upon  this  charming  portion  of 
American  Zoology,  the  investigation  of  which  occupied  two  of  the  happiest  years  of 
our  life. 

To  enumerate  even  the  tribes  of  splendid  insects  which  render  the  Gntomolog;  of 
"nopical  America  &j  superior  to  that  of  an;  region  in  the  world,  would,  in  this  slight 
sketch,  be  imposuble.  As  this  continent  exhibits  a  more  varied  and  dense  v^taticn  than 
any  other,  so  are  its  insect  productions  more  numerous  and  brilliant,  particularl;  in  those 
tribes,  which,  like  the  Butterflies  and  Moths,  derive  their  food  fn«n  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  Diamond  Beetle  (_Curctdio  imptrialU  L.)  (fo.  952.)  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  insects ;  and,  before  Brazil  was 
accessible  to  European  tiavellera,  was  so  rare, as  to  be  sold 
at  a  high  price.  Carnivorous  iniiects,  and  also  such  as  feed 
upon  dead  animal  matter,  are  very  thml;  dispersed.  Ants 
are  the  universal  removeie  of  all  such  offensive  substances 
as  are  too  small  for  the  food  of  Vultures;  and  the  diminu- 
tive size  of  these  little  sgents  is  ampi;  compensated  by  the 
inconceivable  myriads  of  their  numbers.  The  Cochineal  is 
nearly  the  onl;  insect  which  has  been  turned  to  great  cofn- 
mercial  account.  The  Honey  Bee  of  Europe  is  unknown,  but  there  are  several  wild 
specie*  of  this  family  whoM  honeycombs  are  formed  in  trees,  and  much  sought  after  by 
the  natives. 
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Of  domestic  animals  the  list  is  scanty ;  the  Horse  and  Mule,  originally  brou^t  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  old  continent,  are  the  most  universally  used  in  the  new,  where  they  have 
multiplied  prodigiously.  The  immense  numbers  of  wild  oxen  in  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres 
are  well  known :  these  also  are  of  European  descent  Nor  does  Southern  America  pro- 
duce any  native  animal  of  equal  size,  the  largest  being  the  Tapirs,  while  the  Lama  and 
three  or  four  kindred  species  are  principally  confined  to  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Chile. 

The  genera  and  sub-genera  of  quadrupeds  more  peculiar  to  the  New  World  are  these : — 


MferiM/JL 
CsllUhrix/IL 

m. 


niyllottaow  CiNk 

AitibiaaZMdk 
Maoophyllai  £«adk 


Thyiiwlan  Aptx 
NoctilwGo^. 


Qmiff. 


ISmmLin. 

ProcToaCMk 

NaraaZhnn. 


Didelpfak/L 
ClwiraiieclM  Am. 


Cirtor£. 

MjopoluMii  Dum. 
Aretooij*  Ciw. 
SpermophiliM  Cv9, 
PtemnyB  Cuo. 
Spigonia  Cvn. 
Eiethisni  On. 
BjdiocbMmi  Av. 


AperaMvtf. 
D—tprocto /dL 
Cclogeoiu  Cvn. 
Bndypui  L. 
DuypoiLi 
MvTineoophuk  L, 
manyit*  Ciia 
Tapirui  III. 
AacbmaiM.  la. 


JiiUopm.    (Cema 

Aatilopa  X.) 
Ale»  Bam.  Snulk 
Bangifer  Amil* 
Elaphw  Smith 
Iffuuna  SmilA 
Subulo  Snut* 
JSknpoeerm  Smith 
Afioetna  Smith 


The  genera  and  sub-genera  of  birds  belonging  to  the  American  Continent,  independent 
of  each  as  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  are  as  follows : — 


Oto. 


SUK 


A0. 


1 01. 
L. 
L. 
VwtL 
T^mliaC^m. 


TnASimL. 


Ciapvloprena  Ak 
iB. 


tlL 

Sittaomiii  Sw. 
LortaaJM  A0. 
Sderoras  Sw. 
OxpinuSML 
•  Tbpotfww  nifl. 
OzTTbjmclnH  TtMrn 
MuwMopbiH  ffw. 
MdUKfpM  Sw. 
CoiaptMffw. 
Afrtraurat  ftp. 
VbcToemmykO. 
SMiraOMnfML 
Clt4opliB(s  Lm 
RamphBrtn  Zi. 

-    •^-       to. 


C^PifRPCfV* 


JB. 


StumUlm.  StarKngi. 
QimeJw  Filed. 
Sca|riiUiirw  Sw. 
ieUrvaSto. 
Zaatharab  Aw. 
CaflBciM  Ste. 
Aniaiw  KicaL 
•StanMllaFMiL 


Fringaim.    Ftndtt$. 
■Oninea  Ami 
Tiazis  Ae. 
AnunodmBUt  A0. 
PipUlo  f^mL 


Tunagtn. 

•  TaidivohAiA 
TuBgnL. 

•  fiampbopb  FUL 

•  Lampratn  Sto. 

•  NeaaU  PioL 

•  OioobaaAa. 

•  Pjrnqca  FinZ. 
TadijrphaDM  FitiL 

•  Ancmoa  FicA 
Euphonk  FmiL 
AsBua5i0. 

LnxiaJL 

•  CovytfaaaCim. 

S^oiadm.  WarNen. 
Cuiidvon  Sto. 
Synalutb  yieii. 

•  SiaUia  Sw. 
OpBtiorbyacfaai  TWii. 


Sciui'ua  TVfii. 
THcluaT^gm. 
Setoplttfk  J^em. 
Syivicola  Sw. 

•  Vcnnivon  Sw. 

•  Mniodlta  Sw. 

•  ZoBlaropa  F.  f  IL 
VxnmLin. 

•  Hyinphilot  Ttm. 

•  E^UiiiaFMa. 

Mmttiim.    TkruAm. 
Doucobiui  9w> 
leteria  Fwil. 
OrptwiaSui. 
GnlUria  FwO. 
MTOtben  IlL 

•  FtormiciToni  5w. 

•  Dryioopiiih  Sw. 

•  UnMomus  Sw* 
Duyccphala  Sw. 

Laniadm.  SkrOm. 
TfaamDopbilw  VvtH. 
Cvclaris  Sw. 
lynunita  Brit. 

•  Saurapbaca  Sw. 

•  Miindw  Sw. 


•  Tymumla  Sm 

•  PtUiogoajtSw. 

TodHm.  Ftfeakkm. 
FluvieoU  S10. 
NeasetuB  Ste. 
Alficiania  FML 

•  PlatjrTyiwhai 

Dum. 
TodmDmn. 
naria  Cv». 
Fkchyrbjrncboi  Sw. 
Qiwrala.  FmU. 

Amadidm. 

FruU-tatvt. 
ProenmBoff'. 
Phibainn  yM. 
AmpelU£. 
CaamorfayaebBi  Tun. 

•  Grauioeepbalaa 

•  CepbaJoptBTW 
Bopkou  AiB, 


VmnL. 
Vino 


FWL 


CofumMiB.  Ptgtatu. 

•  Edppialei  Sw. 

*  Cfauaepelia  Sw. 


OaOina- 


MdoagrUL. 
(MoBtopbacni  FWL 
OrtyxSlaa. 
Crjptanmia. 
RhaaSriMOH. 
(tanx  Cu*. 
CraxL. 
J^eaclopa  JUv 
OrtoJidaAfa'. 
OpiatbDoonoi  Hilj^. 

OraOatam.   RWinf 


nMphiaL. 
ArawwFML 
CanfTMna  L. 
MTclermL. 
EnaaeleailL 

raiaimwia  im 


The  number  of  ornithological  groups,  which  thus  belong  exclusively  to  the  American  con- 
tinent, appears  greater  than  those  of  any  other  geographic  division  of  the  globe ;  but  it  ii^ 
proper  to  remarl^  that  very  many  appear  to  be  sub-genera,  besides  those  which  have  been 
actually  reduced  to  that  station  (marked*):  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  genera, 
defined  by  us  in  another  work  (North.  Zool.  vol.  ii.)  that  are  here  omitted  for  want  of  space. 

Sect.  m. — Historical  Oeography. 

The  history  of  America,  prior  to  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  can  be  the  subject  of  little 
more  than  conjecture.  It  appeared  long  a  mysterv  how  this  continent,  separated  from  the 
Old  World  by  oceans  of  such  vast  breadth,  should  have  been  found  peopled  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  The  difficulty  has  vanished,  however,  since  the  modem  discovery, 
that,  at  its  north-western  extremity,  it  is  separated  from  Asia  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  and 
connected  by  chains  of  islands ;  and  even  the  imperfect  traditions  that  have  been  collected 
seem  to  confirm  that  it  was  in  this  channel  that  the  tide  of  migration  flowed.  It  is  barely* 
possible,  that  some  vessels  may  have  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  across  the  Atlantic ; 
and  it  has  even  been  supposed  that  a  country,  in  which  the  Norwegians  from  Iceland  formed 
a  settlement,  was  nart  of  America ;  but,  after  examining  the  details  upon  this  last  subject, 
we  consider  the  inference  extremely  doubtful.* 

The  discovery  by  Europeans  forms  the  real  commencement,  for  us,  of  American  history. 
This  naval  achievement,  the  most  splendid  in  modem  times,  was  performed  not  by  the  power 
of  any  of  the  great  nations,  but  by  one  high-minded  individual,  with  difficulty  collecting  the 
scanty  means  requisite.  In  1492,  Christopher  Columbus,  sailing  in  search  of  a  shorter  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies,  landed  at  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  and,  sailing  onwards, 
discovered  the  greater  islands  of  Hispaniola  and  Cuba.  His  next  voyage,  in  the  following 
year,  enabled  him  to  discover  others  of  the  West  Indian  group ;  and  his  third,  in  1408, 
brought  him  in  view  of  the  continent  of  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Meantime, 
in  1497-8,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  employed  by  Henry  VII.  of  England,  not  onlv  di»- 
covered  Newfoundland,  but  navigated  along  a  considerable  extent  of  the  coast  of  North 
America.    Corbereal,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  in  1501  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  St  Law- 

*  [Tlie  doabu  of  the  author  are  founded  upon  the  suppoeition  that  the  Scandinavian  eetUementB  were  on  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland ;  but  since  recent  ezaminatione  have  fully  proved  that  it  was  the  weitem  coast  upon 
which  their  colonies  were  established,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  room  for  diaputins  their  claims  to  the  discovery 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.— Am.  Ed. J 
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renoe,  and  sailed  along  the  ogast  of  Labrador,  as  ftrvseemingly,  as  the  entrance  of  Hodson's 
Bay.  In  1500,  Alvarez  Cabral,  when  sailing  to  India,  came'  unexpectedly  in  view  of  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  Vesputio  and  Ojeda  had  by  this  time  explored  neariy  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thus,  in  tea  years  after  Columbus  had  set  foot  on 
American  ground,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  length  of  that  continent  from  north  to  south 
had  been  traced  by  European  navigators.  In  twenty  years  more,  the  South  Sea  had  been 
discovered  by  Balboa;  and  the  conquests  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  made  Europeans 
acquainted  with  a  large  portion  of  the  western  coast.  In  1519,  the  ffrand  and  first  circum- 
navigation by  Magellan  ascertained  the  southern  boundaries  of  Uie  continent;  but  its 
northern  limit,  and  the  communication  on  that  side  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
though  a  subject  of  eager  interest,  with  a  view  to  the  hoped-for  north-west  passage,  long 
defi^  the  most  strenuous  efibrts  made  by  Europeans,  and  particularly  by  British  navigaton ; 
and  the  discovery  was  reserved  for  the  present  age. 

The  conquest  and  colonisation  by  Europeans  acted  most  powerfully  on  the  destiny  of  both 
worlds,  and  particularly  of  the  new  one.  It  was  attended,  m  the  first  instance,  with  a  series 
of  cruelty  and  iniquity,  of  which  there  is,  perhaps,  no  similar  example  in  history.  The 
natives  oi  the  West  India  islands,  where  the  Spaniards  first  landed,  were  entirely  extermi- 
nated, and  there  remains  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  existence.  The  people  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  though  their  lot  was  not  quite  so  dreadful,  were  exposed  to  remorseless  cruelty,  and 
reduced  to  degrading  bondage.  Even  in  North  America,  where  the  settlers  were  actuated 
by  more  just  and  humane  principles,  the  fierce  temper  of  the  natives  themselves,  with  the 
introduction  of  pestilential  diseases,  and  of  ardent  spirits,  to  which  they  soon  became  pas- 
sionately addicted,  has  extirpated  them  almost  as  completely  as  a  war  of  extermination.  The 
steps  taken  for  filling  up  the  blank  thus  occasioned  in  the  population  of  the  New  World 
have  been  almost  as  inhuman  as  those  by  which  it  was  produced.  The  unfortunate  natives 
of  Afi'ica  were  in  vast  numbers  purcha^,  seised,  crammed  into  the  holds  of  slave-ships, 
and  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic ;  so  that  the  negro  population  of  the  New  World  amounts 
now  to  several  millions.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  state,  that  within  the  last  century 
there  has  been  a  mitigation  of  all  the  wrongs  which  America  had  endured  from  Europe,  and 
even  an  anxiety  to  repair  them. 

The  emancipation  of  the  European  colonists  in  the  New  World  firom  the  dominion  of^  and 
ftom  all  dependence  upon,  the  mother  country,  is  a  grand  event,  which  has  distinguished 
the  last  half  century,  and  given  the  world  a  new  aspect  It  is  remarkable  that  this  great 
movement  originated  with  the  British  colonies,  the  best  governed  of  any,  and  whose  grounds 
of  complaint  were  venial  when  compared  to -those  which  the  others  could  reasonably 
advance.  Their  determination,  however,  joined  to  (he  extent  of  the  territory,  and  the  aid 
of  European  powers  jealous  of  British  ascendency,  enabled  them  completely  to  succeed. 
Their  independence  was  recognised  b^  Britain  in  1783,  and  they  have  smce  formed  a  great 
and  prosperous  state,  rapidly  growing  in  numbers  and  wealth.  The  southern  states,  subject 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  had  ample  grounds  of  discontent,  which  fermented  in  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  who,  l^wever,  inured  to  the  yoke,  would  have  been  Ions,  probably,  in  attempt- 
ing to  shake  it  oiifl^  had  not,  in  1806,  the  fiunily  of  Napoleon  usurped  the  throne  of  Spain. 
The  colonies,  secured  by  Biritish  maritime  ascendency,  repelled  this  claim,  and,  while  they 
professed  allegiance  to  Ferdinand,  declined  to  aclmowledge  the  provisional  government 
established  in  the  mother  country.  The  Cortes,  however,  claimed  the  same  supremacy  as 
before ;  and  as  they  were  supported  by  all  the  Americans  of  Spanish  origin,  a  long  and 
desperate  struggle  was  maintained.  It  issued,  however,  in  the  complete  independence  of 
all  the  great  states  on  the  continent  of  America,  Spain  retaining  only  her  insular  possessions. 
Even  Brazil  has  been  separated  from  Portugal  on  the  condition  of  being  governed  by  a  dif> 
ferent  branch  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  Thus  Europe  retains  her  dominion  only  over  the 
West  India  islands,  over  the  Guianas  in  South  America,  over  a  large  extent  of  North 
America  still  held  by  Britain,  and  a  smaller  one  claimed  by  Russia.  All  the  rest  is  held  by 
people  of  European  origin,  indeed,  but  who,  bom  and  educated  in  America,  consider  themh> 
selves  as  entirely  belonging  to  that  continent 

Sect.  IV. — Inhabitants, 

The  population  of  America  has  been  very  differently  estimated  by  different  writers ;  but, 
although  we  have  not  the  same  precise  data  for  determining  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
in  all  parts  of  the  New  World,  as  are  a£K)rd^  by  the  official  enumerations  made  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  no  longer  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  calculations  which  would  people 
this  continent  with  300,000,000  souls  (the  esUmate  of  Riccioli),  or  150,000,000  (the  estimate 
of  Lalande) ;  nor  can  we  consent  with  Busching  to  reduce  the  number  to  13,500,000,  or 
even  with  Volney  to  20,000,000.  If  we  combine  the  results  of  the  best  estimates  with 
those  of  actual  enumerations,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  population  of  the  two  Americas, 
with  their  dependent  islands,  cannot  vary  much  firom  42,000,(X)0,  as  follows : — 
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SnmianAmeriea •  50,000 

IteOMh  America 110«000 

British  America 9,150«000 

UoitedSUtee 18.866,000 

Spanuh  Islands 1,050.000 

Hayti i0O.OOO 

Freach  America 810,000 

Dutch  America 114,000 

Swedish  America 16.000 

Mexico 8,000,000 

Guatimala 8,000,000 


NewGrenada 1,680,000 

Venezuela 900,000 

Equatur 650,000 

Pent 1.700,000 

Bolivia 1.300,000 

Chili 1,400,000 

La  Plata TOO.OOO 

Uruguay 70,000 

Paraguay 850,000 

Brazil 5.000,000 

Independent  Indians .  1.400,000 


Of  this  number  about  16,000,000  may  be  whites ;  10,000,000  of  the  abori^rinal  races ; 
8,000,000  negroes ;  and  8^i000,000  mixed  races,  as  mulattoes,  zamboes,  &c. — ^The  whites  are 
chiefly  Elnglbh  in  the  north,  and  Spaniards  in  the  south,  with  some  French,  Portuguese, 
Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  ^.— The  negroes  are  Africans,  whom  the  cupidity  of  the 
European  races  have  dragged  into  slavery,  or  descendants  of  the  earlier  victims  of  a  barbar 
rous  traffic.  The  aboriginal  population  consists  of  two  distinct  races,  the  Esquimaux,  inha^ 
biting  the  maritune  districts  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  copper-coloured  Indians,  who  are 
spread  over  all  the  rest  of  the  continent  The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  this  last  men- 
tioned race,  although  often  discussed,  has  never  been,  and  probably  never  can  be,  solved,  and 
is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  province  of  history.  Notwithstanding  some  partial  differences  of 
complexion  and  stature,  we  have  high  authority  for  asserting  uiat  a  strong  fiimily  character 
pervades  the  Indian  nationa  **  The  Indians  of  New  Spain,*'  says  Humboldt,  '*  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  Canada,  Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  We  find  the  same  swarthy  and 
copper  colour,  straight  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  long  eye  with  the  comer 
directed  upward  toward  the  temples,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips  and  expression  of 
gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly  contrasted  with  a  gloomy  and  severe  look.  Over  a  million 
and  a  half  of  square  leagues,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  river  St  Lawrence  and  Behring's 
Straits,  we  are  struck  at  the  first  glance  with  the  general  resemblance  in  the  features  of  ttie 
inhabitants.  We  think  we  perceive  them  all  to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock,  notwith- 
standing the  prodigious  diversity  of  their  languages.  In  the  portrait  drawn  by  Volney  of 
the  Canadian  Indians,  we  recognise  the  tribes  scattered  over  the  savannaiis  of  the  Apure  and 
the  Carony.    The  same  style  of  features  exists  in  both  Americas." 

In  their  civil  and  social  state,  however,  in  their  manners,  institutions,  modes  of  life,  arts, 
and  degree  of  civilisation,  we  find  a  great  diversity.  The  most  remarkable  and  best  Imown 
of  the  civilised  nations  are  the  Mexicans  or  Aztecs,  the  Muyscas  or  inhabitants  of  Cundi- 
namarea,  and  the  Peruvians  or  Quichuas ;  to  whom  we  must  add  the  Mayas,  Quiches,  and 
Kachiqueles  of  Central  America;  the  Natchez,  and  probably  the  unknown  founders  of  those 
vast  works  that  cover  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  North  America,  and  the  Araucanians 
of  the  southern  peninsula.  Some  of  these  nations  are  now  extinct,  and  the  institutions  of 
others  have  been  supplanted  by  those  of  their  conquerors.  The  traditions  of  the  Aztecs 
point  back  to  Quetzacoatl,  as  the  founder  of  their  civilisation,  the  inventor  or  teacher  of  the 
aits  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Bochica  fills  the  same  place  in  the  traditions  of 
Candinamarca ;  while  the  simple  inhabitants  of  Cuzco  venerated  the  memory  of  Manco  Cap 
pac  and  Mama  Ocello,  his  wife,  as  children  of  the  sun,  who  came  among  them  to  teach  the 
women  how  to  spin,  and  the  men  how  to  till  the  ground,  and  established  peace,  order,  and 
religion  among  a  barbarous  people.  The  government  of  the  Aztecs  was  a  sort  of  feudal 
monarchy,  in  which  the  nobles  and  priests  monopolised  the  power,  the  mass  of  the  people 
being  mere  ser&  attached  to  the  soil.  The  Muyscas  were  governed  by  two  chiefe,  like  the 
cabo  and  the  dairi  of  the  Japanese ;  one  spiritual,  who  resided  at  Iraca,  and  was  an  object 
of  veneration  and  pilgrimages,  and  Uie  other  political,  an  absolute  king,  odled  zaque,  residing 
at  Tonja.  The  Peruvian  government  was  a  theocracy  of  the  most  despotic  character;  the 
sicred  Incas,  descendants  of  the  sun,  were  at  once  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereigns,  and 
the  people,  or  children  of  the  earth,  were  kept  in  a  state  of  complete  servitude,  living  ac- 
eoiding  to  minute  regulations  which  reduced  them  to  mere  machines,  labouring  in  common, 
tad  holding  no  property.  "^  The  empire  of  the  Incas,"  says  Humboldt,  ^  was  like  a  great 
moDBStic  establishment ;  there  prevailed  a  state  of  general  ease  with  little  individual  happi- 
aeas ;  a  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign,  rather  than  a  love  of  country ;  a  passive 
obedience  without  the  courage  for  great  undertakings ;  a  spirit  of  order,  which  directed  with 
great  minuteness  the  most  indiflerent  acts  of  life,  but  no  expansion  of  mind,  no  elevation  of 
ehaiacter."  The  religion  of  the  Peruvians  and  Muyscas  was  Sabeism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and,  although  it  appears  to  have  occasionally  required  human  victims,  was 
of  a  less  barbarous  character  than  that  of  the  Aztecs,  whose  hideous  deities  were  often  pro- 
pitiated with  human  blood. 

The  Aztecs  had  neither  tame  animals,  nor  money,  nor  artificial  roads ;  but  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  weaving  cloth,  of  working  metals,  of  hewing  stone,  oi  carving 
in  wood,  and  of  modelling  in  soft  substaneea  Their  teocallis  were  generally  built  of  clay 
and  unbomt  bricks,  but  they  were  sometimes  fiiced  with  stone,  skilfully  sculptured  in  reliefl 
Their  method  of  picture-writing,  though  rude  compared  with  the  alphabets  of  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World,  was  superior  to  any  thing  else  found  in  the  New,  and  enabled  them  to 
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transmit  inteUigence  and  to  reoofd  events  with  sufficient  disdnctneas.  Their  calendar  was 
more  accurate  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  evinced  a  degree  of  scientific  skill 
that  lias  created  suspicions  of  a  foreign  origin.  The  Quichuas  on  the  other  hand,  who  em- 
ployed the  llama  as  a  beast  of  burden,  constructed  roods  of  great  extent  and  solidity,  built 
suspension  bridges  of  a  most  ingenious  kind,  formed  chisels  of  a  hard  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin,  understood  the  art  of  moving  large  masses,  and  excelled  the  Aztecs  in  the  perfection  <^ 
their  masonry,  were  inferior  to  the  latter  in  their  mode  of  computing  time,  and  in  their  me- 
thod of  recording  events ;  for  although  they  possessed  a  rude  sort  of  picture-writing,  they 
made  little  use  of  it,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  fiur  their  quippos  or  knotted  cords  (which  are 
common  to  many  other  American  nations)  were  suited  to  the  transmissioa  of  the  annals  of 
past  time& 

Having  given  this  imperfect  accoimt  of  American  civilisation,  let  us  now  cast  a  glance  on 
the  bold  and  terrible  traits  of  the  barbarous  tribes.  Roaming  in  small  bodies  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  food ;  seeking  a  precarious  subsistence  from  the  natural  productions  of  the 
forest,  or  the  waters ;  owning  no  domestic  animals ;  cultivating  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  the 
soil ;  half  clad  in  skins  or  entirely  naked ;  practising  no  arts  but  those  of  the  first  necessity ; 
passing  their  lives  in  stupid  inaction  or  in  the  fierce  excitement  of  savage  warfare ;  ignorant 
of  the  past,  improvident  for  the  future,  many  of  the  American  tribes  seemed  sunk  in  the 
lowest  state  of  misery.  The  condition  of  the  savage  nations  who  occupied  our  own  soil,  is 
well  described  by  an  experienced  and  accurate  observer  of  aboriginal  character.  ^  At  the 
period  of  the  discovery  of  North  America,  the  country  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Mexico,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  possessed  by  numerous  petty  tribes  resem- 
bling one  another  in  their  general  features,  but  separated  into  independent  communities, 
always  in  a  state  of-  alarm  and  suspicion,  and  genendly  on  terms  of  open  hostility.  They 
were  in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  wandering  nrom  place  to  place,  without  science  and  with- 
out arts,  without  metallic  instruments,  without  domestic  animals,  raising  a  little  corn  by  tiie 
labour  of  their  women  with  a  clamshell  or  the  scapula  of  a  bufialo,  devouring  it  with  savage 
improvidence,  and  subsbting  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  upon  the  precarious  supplies 
fbmished  by  the  chase  and  by  fishing.  They  were  thinly  scattered  over  an  immense  extent 
of  country,  fixing  their  summer  residence  upon  some  litUe  spot  of  fertile  land,  and  roaming* 
with  their  families  and  their  mat  or  skin  houses,  during  the  winter,  through  tbe  forests  in 
pursuit  of  the  animals  necessary  for  food  or  clothing.  Their  numbers  never  could  have  been 
considerable,  for  their  habits  could  exist  only  in  a  boundless  forest,  and  among  a  sparse  popu- 
lation ;  where  each  family  requires  a  deer,  an  elk,  or  a  bufialo  for  its  daily  consumption,  the 
herd  which  is  to  supply  the  demand  must  occupv  an  extensive  district  of  country.  Their 
eternal  hostilities  often  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  led  to  fimiine  and  death, 
and  many  well-authenticated  accounts  have  reached  us  of  the  most  frightful  sufierinffs." 

Such  IS  a  description  of  one  of  the  many  phases  which  savage  life  assumed  over  this  vast 
continent  In  warmer  climates  the  natives  lived  upon  fruits  or  roots ;  in  less  genial  regions, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  chase ;  on  the  rivers,  or  along  the  shores  of  lakes, 
or  on  the  seapcoasts,  they  depended  more  on  fish  as  their  main  article  of  food.  In  an  emer- 
gency the  Indians  do  not  scruple  to  feed  on  serpents,  toads,  and  lizards,  the  larvae  of  insects, 
and  other  disgusting  objects.  Some  roast  their  meat,  others  boil  it ;  and  not  only  several 
savage  tribes,  out  even  the  civilised  Peruvians,  ate  their  flesh  raw.  The  Ottomacs,  a  tribe 
near  the  Orinoco,  eat  a  species  of  unctuous  clay,  and  the  same  practice  has  been  found  to 
prevail  amon^  some  tribes  of  Brazil,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  A  great  num- 
ber of  tribes  m  Brazil  and  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  and  some  in  all  parts  of  America,  indulge 
in  the  horrid  banquet  of  human  flesh.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  horse  by  Europeans, 
many  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  acquired  an  astonishing  degree  of  skiU  in  the  management 
of  that  noble  animal ;  among  these  are  the  Pawnees,  Uie  Cumanches,  the  Apaches,  the  Sho- 
shonees,  Enneshoors,  and  other  North  Americans,  and  the  Abipons,  the  Gtiaycurus,  and  seve- 
ral other  warlike  nations  of  the  south.  These  and  other  tribes  have  also  borrowed  the  use 
of  fire-arms  from  their  European  neighbours,  but  in  general  they  have  rejected  the  arts  of 
peace  and  civilisation. 

Throughout  the  American  continent,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  the  woman  is  the  slave 
of  the  man ;  she  performs  all  the  menial  offices,  carries  the  burdens,  cultivates  the  ground, 
and  in  many  cases  is  not  allowed  to  eat  or  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  other  sex.  Poly- 
gamy is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the  native  tribes,  but  it  is  often  checked  by  tbe  di& 
ficulty  of  procuring  or  supporting  more  than  one  wife,  and  some  nations  do  not  countenance 
tbe  practice.  Some  tribes  kill  their  prisoners,  others  adopt  them  into  all  the  privileges  of 
the  tribe,  and  yet  others  employ  them  as  slaves,  in  which  capacity  they  are  turned  over  to 
the  women. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  tribe  so  degraded  that  it  has  not  some  notion  of  a  higher  power  than 
man ;  and  in  general  the  American  Indians  seem  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  a  Great 
Spirit,  a  Master  of  Life,  in  short,  a  Creator ;  and  of  an  evU  Spirit,  holding  divided  empire 
with  him  over  nature ;  many  of  them  have  priests,  prophets,  sorcerers,  in  whose  supematoml 
powers  they  trust,  and  most,  if  not  all,  appear  to  believe  in  a  future  state.     Yet  it  would 
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lead  08  fiir  beyond  our  limits  to  attempt  to  describe  their  religions,  their  modes  of  govern- 
ment, and  their  social  condition,  in  detail 

Afany  attempts  have  been  made  by  benevolent  persons  to  convert  the  aboriginal  tribes  to 
the  Chnstian  religion ;  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  peace  and  cultivated  life ;  and  to  train  them 
to  habits  of  industry :  but  so  little  has  been  the  success  of  these  efl^rts,  that  many  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  impossiUe  to  ingraft  the  European  civilisation  on  the  Indian  charac- 
ter. The  descendants  of  the  civilised  nations  of  Mexico  and  South  America  retain  in  gene- 
ral the  habits  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  substituting  Christian  festivals  and  ceremonials 
Ibr  the  barbarous  rites  o(  their  forefiither&  The  governments  of  Spain  and  Portu^I,  aided 
by  the  devout  zeal  of  several  religious  orders,  have  supported  missions  in  Mexico/La  Plata, 
Peru,  Brazil,  and  New  Grenada,  for  more  than  two  centuries ;  most  of  these  have  been  latelv 
abandoned  m  consequence  of  the  recent  revolutions  in  those  countries,  and  seem  to  have  len 
no  traces  of  their  existence.  A  few  friars,  or  priests,  settled  among  the  savages,  instructed 
them  in  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  taught  them  some  of  the  more  useful 
arts ;  but  these  establishments  were  generally  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Peruvian  theo- 
cracy ;  the  converts  were  kept  under  a  complete  tutelage ;  the  produce  of  their  labour  be- 
came the  common  property  of  the  community,  which  was  managed  by  their  religious  fathers, 
and  no  progress  was  made  in  establishing  an  independent,  self-sustaining  social  system. 
Such  were  the  celebrated  Jesuit  missions  of  the  Paraguay  and  other  places.  Some  doubtful 
ezoepticHia  to  this  general  fiiilure  of  the  attempts  to  effect  the  civilisation  of  the  Indians 
occur  in  the  United  States,  where  some  of  the  Cherokees  and  other  tribra  hold  property,  cul- 
tivate the  ground,  and  practise  the  useful  arts. 

The  political  state  of  America  presents  some  striking  features  and  contrasts.  The  native 
tribes,  who  still  survive,  are  partly  held  in  subjection  by  European  Americans,  but  the 
greater  number  still  wander  over  their  extensive  wilds,  either  in  rude  independence,  or  niled, 
sometimee  very  despotically,  by  their  chiefs  and  caciques.  The  European  colonists,  who 
form  now  by  much  the  most  numerous  and  important  part  of  the  population,  were  long  held 
in  subjection  to  the  mother  countries,  the  chief  of  which  were  Spain  and  Grreat  Britain ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  them,  by  events  which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  have  now  estab- 
lishea  their  independence.  These  new  states  have  generally  adopted  the  republican  form 
of  ffovemment,  to  which  even  Brazil,  though  professedly  a  limited  monarchy,  seems  strongly 
inclined.  A  third  political  element  is  formed  by  the  negroes,  who  are  mostly  in  a  state  of 
slavery.  A  numerous  body  of  them,  however,  in  one  of  the  finest  West  India  islands,  have 
emancipated  themselves,  and  become  a  free  people,  while  Great  Britain  has  recently  be- 
stowed libertv  on  the  large  number,  by  whom  her  islands  are  cultivated.  There  yet  remain 
about  five  mulion  of  black  daves  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  beside  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  the  other  European  colonies. 

Industry  and  commerce  exist  throughout  America  under  very  peculiar  forms.  Almost  the 
only  traffic  of  the  native  tribes  consists  in  the  bartering  of  furs  and  skins,  and  some  of  the 
natoral  productions  of  the  soil  and  the  forest,  for  arms,  spirits,  toys,  and  cloth.  But  the  colo- 
nies founded  by  Europeans,  having  brought  with  them  the  arts  and  industry  of  civilised  life, 
and  found  abundance  of  uncultivated  land  upon  which  to  employ  them,  have  made  a  more 
rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  populatbn  than  any  other  people  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
The  want  of  labourers,  however,  impelled  the  Europeans  in  America  not  only  to  treat  with 
great  severity  the  natives  of  that  region,  but  to  open  with  Africa  a  cruel  trade  in  slaves,  by 
which  many  millions  of  negroes  have  been  dragged  from  their  native  country,  and  doomed 
to  the  most  severe  and  depradin^  toil  The  industry  of  colonial  America  is  almost  entirely 
agricultural,  carried  on  with  a  view  of  supplying  4he  markets  of  Europe  with  sugar,  cofl^, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  rich  tropical  products ;  in  exchange  for  which,  and  for  3ie  timber, 
hides,  and  fors  of  the  more  northern  and  southern  regions,  the  Americans  receive  all  the 
variety  of  manu&ctures  which  the  improved  industry  of  Europe  so  abundantly  produces. 
The  United  States,  however,  have  already  made  great  progress  in  nearly  all  branches  of  ma- 
nufiu:turing  industry,  and  they  have  also  established  a  mercantile  marine,  exceeded  in  the 
extent  of  its  transactions  and  the  number  of  its  ships  only  by  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Eorcqiean  colonists  retain  generally  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  metropolis,  some- 
what modified  by  their  peculiar  situation.  The  absence  of  any  old  nobility  or  other  aristo- 
cratic distinctions  has  difiused  among  them  a  very  general  feeling  of  independence  and 
equality,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  republican  institutions  now  so  generally  estab- 
liikied.  The  same  cause  is  represented  as  rendering  the  tone  of  society  less  refined  and 
polished  than  in  Europe.  The  people,  however,  have  shown  themselves  active  and  enter- 
prising, fully  capable  of  availmg  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  which  their  situation  pre- 
sents. Even  the  Spanish-Americans,  who,  while  under  the  sway  of  the  mother  country, 
were  accused  oi  voluptuous  indolence,  have  shown  no  want  of  energy,  either  in  the  struggle 
for  independence,  or  m  the  internal  contests  which  have  since  unfortunately  continuea  to 
distract  them. 

The  negroes  bom  in  slavery  or  imported  from  Africa,  and  held  in  bondage,  have  scarcely 
room  to  display  any  decided  character.     They  retain,  in  general,  the  rude  habits  and  super- 
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stitiooB  ideas  of  the  land  of  their  origin,  joined  often  to  warmth  of  heart  and  amiable  feel- 
ings. Even  those  who  have  obtain^  emancipation,  being  still  held  as  a  despised  and  infe- 
rior caste,  can  scarcely  obtain  that  self-respect  which  is  the  parent  of  many  of  the  virtues ; 
yet  they  display  none  of  the  inaptitude  of  the  red  men  for  civilisation,  and,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  afibrd  pleasing  instances  of  ingenuity,  industry,  and  forethought 

Many  of  the  indigenous  tnbes  have  become,  at  least  in  name  and  outward  forms,  converts 
to  Christianity ;  but  a  great  number  still  cherish  the  crude  notions  and  rude  ceremcmials  of 
their  native  fiiith.  The  European-Americans  have  commonly  retained  the  religious  creed 
of  the  mother  country,  so  that  while  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonies  the 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  those  countries  that  have  been  settled  by  English 
colcmists  are  chiefly  of  the  Protestant  persuasbns.  The  negroes  have  generally  been 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  Christianity.  The  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  may  be 
estimated  at  about  25,500,000 ;  of  Protestants  15,000,000 ;  of  unconverted  Indians  1,500,000 ; 
in  this  estimate,  however,  the  negroes  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  denominatLcm  ean- 
braced  by  their  masters. 

Sect.  V. — Language*  of  America, 

No  part  of  the  world  presents  so  great  a  number  of  languages  spoken  by  so  few  indivi- 
duals, as  the  American  continent  According  to  Balbi,  w£>  Iuls  summed  up  the  labours  of 
his  inedecesBors  with  great  industry,  more  than  438  languages,  and  2000  dialects,  are  here 
spoken  bv  about  10,000,000  indippenous  natives ;  if  this  calculation  is  correct,  about  one 
half  of  all  the  known  languages  m  the  world  are  spoken  by  one  eightieth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe.  In  the  midst  of  this  prodigious  diversity  of  directs,  a  remarkable  ana- 
logy of  structure  has,  however,  been  feund  to  pervade  the  American  languages,  as  ftr  as 
they  are  yet  known ;  and  Mr.  Dupcmceau  has  classed  them  all  in  one  genus,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  polysynthetic,  descriptive  of  their  remarkable  powers  of  composition. 
No  class  of  lan^ages  equals  the  American  in  its  astonishing  capacity  fer  expressing  several 
ideas  and  modifications  of  ideas  in  one  wcnid ;  and  those  idioms  of  naked  savages  are  not 
less  regular  and  complicated  in  construction  than  rich  in  word&  *^  From  the  country  of  the 
Esquimaux  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,''  says  Humboldt,  **  mother-tongues,  entirely  di&rent 
in  their  roots,  have,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  same  physiognomy.  Striking  analo- 
gies of  grammatical  ccxistruction  are  discovered,  not  only  in  the  more  perfect  languages,  as 
3iat  of  Uie  Incas,  the  Ayemara,  the  Guarani,  the  Mexican,  and  the  Gcm^  but  also  in  lan- 
ffua^^es  extremely  rude.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  similarity  of  structure,  that  the 
Indians  of  the  missions  could  learn  the  tongue  of  a  difierent  tribe  much  more  easily,  than 
the  Spanish ;  and  the  monks  had  once  adopted  the  practice  of  communicating  with  a  great 
number  of  hordes,  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  native  languages.*'  Setting  aside  the 
European  idioms,  which  have  now  become  predominant  in  America,  and  which,  comprising 
English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Dutch,  Crerman,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Russian,  are 
spoken  by  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants ;  we  shall  mention  some  of  the  more  important 
of  the  native  languages,  beginning  at  the  shores  of  the  northern  ocean. 

The  Esquimaux  languages  prevail  all  around  the  Arctic  Sea,  fixxm  Greenland  to  Siberia, 
and  have  even  been  intr^uced  into  the  northern  part  of  Asia.  The  Earalits  or  Green- 
landers,  the  Esquimaux  tribes  on  the  coasts  and  islands  to  the  west  of  Baffin's  Bay,  the 
Aglemoutes  on  the  western  coast,  and  the  Aleutians  in  the  islands  of  that  name,  speak 
£«juimaux  idioms.  In  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of  40^  N.  latf 
several  femilies  of  languages  occur,  with  which  we  are  little  acquainted.  We  may  men- 
ticm,  however,  the  Koiuche,  spoken  in  the  islands,  and  on  the  coasts  north  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Isle ;  the  Wakash  or  Nootka,  in  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island ;  the  languages  of 
the  Lower  Columbia,  spoken  by  the  Esheloots,  Skilloots,  Chinnooks,  Clatsops,  &c.;  those  of 
the  Upper  Columbia,  spoken  by  the  Eneeshoors,  Tushepaws,  Chopunish  or  Nez  Perce, 
(Pierced-Noses),  Sokulks,  &c.;  the  Multnomah ;  the  Shoshonee,  spoken  by  the  Shoshonees 
or  Snake  Indians,  &c.  Many  of  these  tribes  are  known  to  the  traders  under  the  general 
name  of  Flatheads,  derived  from  the  singular  practice  of  flattening  the  heads  of  their  infants 
by  artificial  processes. 

On  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  enter  an  ethnographical  region,  which  has  been 
more  carefully  studied  by  American  philologists.  Here  the  fiimily  of  the  Sk>ux  or  Dah- 
cotah  languages  prevails  over  nearly  all  the  country  between  the  Arkansas,  the  Miasia* 
sippi,  and  the  mountains,  including  Uie  dialects  of  the  Sioux  or  Dahcotahs,  the  Winneba- 
goe&or  Puants,  the  Quapaws,  the  Osages,  the  Kanzas,  the  Mahas,  the  Poncas,  the  loways, 
the  Ottoes,  and  the  Missouries. 

A  still  more  remarkable  ethnographical  family  is  that,  to  which  the  name  of  Algonquin 
has  been  given  by  Anglo-American  scholars.  This  class  of  languages  seems  to  have  once 
prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  norUi  of  the  Potomac,  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, being  spoken  by  the  Knistineaux  or  Crees,  and  the  Micmacs  of  the  British  terri- 
tory; the  Chippewas  or  Ojibwas,  the  Ottawas,  the  Pottawattamies,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
(Ottogamies),  the  Shawnese,  the  Kickapoos,  the  Menomonies,  the  Miamies,  the  Dela wares 
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or  Lenne-Lennapes,  and  having  been  once  the  language  of  other  tribes  now  extinct,  that 
formerly  hunted  in  the  forests  to  the  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Within  the  limits  partly  occupied  by  the  last^mentioned  class  of  languages,  the  Euro- 
peans found  the  celebrated  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations,  composed  of  several  kindred 
tribes,  who  had  subjected  to  their  sway  some  of  the  Chippewa  nations,  but  who  have 
since  dwindled  away  before  the  superior  arts  of  the  European  race.  The  Five  Nations, 
called  Btaquas  by  the  Dutch,  and  Iroquois  by  the  French,  (comprising  the  Mohawks,  Sene- 
caB,  Onondagos,  Oneidas,  and  Cajrugas,)  and  the  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  speak  cognate 
dialecta 

Further  south  prevails  the  fiunily  of  the  Floridian  languages,  spoken  by  the  Cherokees, 
Muscogees  or  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and  Chdctaws ;  the  Natchez  is  extinct.  The  Chero- 
kees, beloDging  to  tlus  fiimily,  are  the  only  American  nation  that  have  an  alphabet  of 
their  own. 

The  Pawnee  languages  are  spoken  in  several  dialects  in  the  vast  prairies  that  stretch 
from  the  Red  River  to  the  Del  Norte,  affi>rding  in  their  immense  herds  of  buffiilo,  horses, 
and  cattle,  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  to  numerous  warlike  and  mounted  tribes.  The  Paw- 
nee, Arrapaho,  Easkaia,  Ricaree,  Towash,  and  letan  or  Tetan,  spoken  by  the  Cumanches 
or  Padncas,  are  among  the  dialects  of  this  family. 

The  Apache  language  is  spoken  by  the  warlike  and  powerful  Apache  tribes,  whose 
mounted  hordes  are  in  a  state  of  constant  war&re,  both  with  the  Hispano-Mexicans, 
and  the  Cumanches ;  they  roam  over  the  country  between  the  Norte  and  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

To  the  west  are  the  Moqnis,  Yaqnis,  Pimas;  Yumas,  (juazaves,  &c.,  most  of  whom,  speak- 
ing languages  little  known,  are  peaceable  and  even  agricultural  in  their  habits. 

As  we  approach  the  great  table-land  of  Mexico,  we  find  the  Tarasco,  or  language  of  the 
Tarascoe,  once  masters  of  a  powerful  empire,  and  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  working  the 
beautiful  feather-mosaics  that  have  been  so  much  admired  by  travellers ;  and  the  Othomi, 
spoken  by  the  Othomites. 

The  Aztec  was  the  language  of  that  remarkable  race,  whose  monuments  and  picture- 
writings  still  remain  to  attest  their  progress  in  civilisation ;  while  the  Totonacs,  the  Zapo- 
tecs,  to  whom  Humboldt  attributes  tne  construction  of  the  fkmous  palace  of  Mitla,  the  Mix- 
tecs,  and  the  Chapanecs,  whose  traditions  run  back  to  Vodan,  the  son  of  a  venerable  old 
man,  who,  with  his  family,  was  saved  firom  the  general  deluge,  were  civilised  nations,  speak- 
ine  each  a  distinct  language. 

In  Central  America,  the  &mily  of  the  Maya  languages  was  spoken  by  the  powerful  and 
civilised  nations  of  Mayas,  who  lived  in  large  cities ;  the  Mams  or  Pocomams ;  the  Quiches, 
the  most  powerful  and  civilised  people  of  Guatimala,  the  ruins  of  whose  capital,  Utatlan,  are 
still  visible ;  the  Zutugiles,  and  the  Eachiqneles,  whose  capital  was  the  large  city  of  Pati- 
namit  It  has  also  b^  conjectured  that  the  Maya  language  was  the  dialect  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Great  Antilles. 

Further  south  are  the  Lacandones,  the  Choles,  the  Quecchi,  the  Sambos,  the  Towkas  or 
Xicacosi,  the  Poyais,  the  Moscos  or  Mosquitos,  the  Populucas,  the  Cavecaras,  tiie  Changuenes, 
and  numerous  other  tribes  of  whose  languages  our  information  is  very  imperfect 

South  America  seems  to  be  the  seat  or  even  a  greater  number  of  languages  than  the 
notthem  division  of  the  C9ntinent  In  some  cases  small  clans  or  single  families,  living  m 
their  little  portion  of  morass  or  forest,  cut  off  firom  all  intercourse  with  their  neighbcMirs, 
appear  to  have  distinct  tongues ;  but  perhaps  a  closer  examination  would  show  many  of  these 
to  be  dialects  of  languages  extensively  prevailing.  Martins  enumerates  upwards  of  250 
tribes  at  present  found  in  Brazil. 

The  Carib  family  of  languages  is  spoken  by  the  Caribe,  the  Chaymas,  the  Cumanogottos, 
the  Tamanacos,  tibe  Arawauks,  the  Giiaraunos,  and  other  tribes  dwelling  on  the  Orinoco, 
and  formerly  occupying  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Some  of  these  tribes  are  skilfiil  sailors,  carry 
on  an  active  trade,  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  quippos,  and  carve  figures  in  stone. 
Higher  up  the  Orinoco  the  Saliva  languages,  comprising  the  Ature,  Quaoua,  Piaroa,  and 
Saliva*  prevail ;  while  on  tiie  head  waters  of  the  Guaviare  and  Negro,  the  Maypure  fkmily 
eGmprises  the  Mlioms  of  the  Caveres  or  Cabres,  the  Achaguas,  the  Maypures,  the  Parennes, 
the  Moxoe,  Slc  ;  and  the  Yarura  is  spoken  by  the  Eles,  the  Beloi,  ana  Yaruras,  along  the 
Meta.  The  Otomacu  and  Ghiaypunabi  are  also  among  the  almost  innumerable  languages 
of  this  region. 

The  Chibcha  or  language  of  the  Mujrscas  of  Cundinamarca,  was  once  very  extensively 
difiRised  by  the  infiuence  of  that  powerful  people,  but  it  is  now  extinct 

The  Gnarani  idioms  were  formerly  spoken  over  the  greater  part  of  Brazil  from  the  Andes 
to  the  Atlantic,  but  many  of  tiie  tribes  of  this  extensive  family  are  now  extinct  The  most 
important  branches  of  this  clan  of  languamrare  the  Tupi,  called  also  the  Brazilian  or  Lin- 
gua geral,  from  its  general  prevalence  in  tne  eastern  part  of  Brazil ;  the  Guarani,  spoken  on 
the  Paraguay  and  Parana,  by  the  nations  who  composed  the  &mous  Guarani  emnire  of  the 
Jesuits;  the  Omagoa,  spoken  by  various  tribes  on  and  near  the  Amazon,  including  the 
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OoMtfuiB,  who,  from  their  long  voyages  on  that  rirer,  have  been  called  the  Phoenicitju  of 
the  New  World,  the  Tocintines,  the  UrimB^iuta,  Stc. ;  and  the  western  Gnaxani,  pceT&iling 
to  the  regioot  of  the  Chiquitos  and  Hoxob,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bolivia. 

Other  languages  of  Brazil  are  the  Guaycuni,  spoken  bj  the  Payaguao,  Guajcorns,  and 
other  tribea  on  the  Upper  Paraguay ;  the  Logerecmung,  In  the  ferocioua  Botocudoa  of  Ba- 
hia  I  the  Mundnicu  in  Para ;  t£e  Guana,  Boniro,  &c  in  Uatto  Gitaao. 

The  Quichua  or  Peruvian  language  was  diSlued  bjr  the  coiqueita  of  the  Incaa  from  the 
Maule,  in  35°  S.  lat.  to  the  equator,  and  is  now  not  only  "po^on  by  many  tribes  of  notirea 
from  New  Grenada  to  Chili,  but  also  by  many  Spaniards.  The  Aymare  is  also  exI«nmTelj 
spread  in  the  provinces  of  La  Pai  and  Chuquiiaca. 

The  Macoby  dialects  are  spoken  by  the  Abiponians  oa  the  Parana ;  the  Hacofays  on  the 
Vennejo,  ai^  other  tribea  of  that  region ;  and  on  the  Salado^  we  find  the  Lule  idiooM,  spoken 
by  Qumeious  tribes  of  the  Lule  and  Vilela  branches. 

In  the  great  Pampas  the  Chechehets,  the  Puelches,  and  the  Leovucbee  speak  kindred 


languages  of  the  Puelche  fiunily ;  and  further  south  the  Tehuelhet  is  the  idiom  of  the  Cal- 
'ilehels,  the ""  '      "  "  .....         -  ^    . 

The  Pecberai  or  Yucanacu  is  spoken  by  s- _  

On  both  sides  of  the  Chilian  Andes  the  Chiliduga  is  the  language  of  the  Molncbesei 


lilehels,  the  Tehuelhets  or  Patagraiians,  and  other  tribes  of  Eastern  Patagonia. 
"" ■         .       .  ,..,...     r^     adelFu- 


The  Pecberai  or  Yucanacu  is  spoken  by  several  tribes  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego, 
On  both  sides  of  the  Chilian  Andes  the  Chiliduga  is  the  language  ('  '-'"  "'' 
Araiicaiiians,  the  Huillicbes,  and  the  Picunches,  kindred  Chiliai)  tribes. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CHILI. 

Bkct.  L — General  Outline  and  A*ptct. 
Cbiu,  which  has  been  called  the  Italy  of  South  America,  consiats  of  a  loog  narrow  band 
of  terrlCoiT  situated  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  foraier,  reaching 
onbroken  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America,  divides  it  into  two 
very  unequal  parts.  That  on  the  east  consists  of  plains  of  almost  boundlen  extent,  those 
of  the  Orinoco,  AmaKH),  Plata,  end  of  the  {'ampas ;  while  the  western,  varying  (rota  150 
to  300  miles,  is  little  more  than  the  slope  (^  the  mountains  downward  to  the  Pacific.  Of 
this  western  portion,  Chili  forms  nearly  the  southern  half.  Its  northern  boundftry  is  formed 
by  the  desert  of  Alacama,  nearly  on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  or  about  24°  S.  Mr.  Cald- 
cfeugh  terminates  it  on  the  south  by  the  river  Kobio,  the  fhntier  of  Arauco,  a  territory 
whose  fierce  and  warlike  tenants  always  maintained  a  decided  independence;  but  as  the 
Chilians  have  to  the  south  the  important  ports  of  Valdivia  and  Osomo,  we  seem  justified,  by 
the  authority  of  Humboldt,  in  extending  Chili  to  the  Gulf  of  Chiloe,  ctxnprising  the  island 
of  that  name,  in  about  44°.  We  have  thus  a  length  of  Qff>,  or  1400  miles.  Chili,  how- 
ever, extends  her  claim  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  comprising  the  western 
part  of  what  is  usually  called  Patagonia.  The  boundary  on  the  side  of  Buenos  Ayree  is 
formed  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  culminant  point  of  the  Andes,  and  through  their  eternal 
snows.  From  this  line  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  must  be  measured  the  breadth  t^  Chili, 
not  averaging  mcve  than  200  miles.  The  superficial  content  is  estinMted  at  172,000  square 
miles;  Iran  which,  however,  must  be  taken  off  the  crasiderable  portion  held  by  the  Arau- 

The  surface  of  Chili  consists  of  portions  the  most  strikingly  dissimilar,  but  pamin^  into 
each  other  by  regular  and  insensible  gjadations.  Between  its  mountain  and  ocean  lunit  ia 
a  tiansilimi  Jrom  the  fh)zen  to  the  tomd  zone,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  Mexico 
and  Colombia,  though  not  quite  so  abrupt.  It  is  remarkable,  in  a  region  and  range  which 
has  excited  so  much  interest,  that  beyond  18°  of  S.  lat  not  a  single  summit  has  been  mea- 
sured by  any  geometrical  or  physical  nrocea.  The  lange  of  the  Chilian  Andes  seems 
peculiarly  massive  and  unbroken ;  aitd  the  perpetual  snow  which  covers  it  to  a  considerable 
953  depth,  even  at  the  points  chosen  as  of 

most  easy  access,  cannot  well  consist 
with  a  height  of  less  than  14,000  or 
15,000  leet  From  these,  acctvding  In 
Molina,  three  parallel  chains  descend 
towards  the  sea ;  but  it  seems  more  coi^ 
rect  to  say,  that  on  this  extended  sli^ 
rise  many  steep  eminences  and  ranges 
branching  in  various  directions.  The 
foreground  of  the  Chilian  landscape  con- 
sists usually  of  mountain  piled  over  moun- 
tain, and  the  back-ground  of  a  ci»tinu- 
Aadn  i>r  ci.;ii.  ooe  chain  of  snowy  summiu  (/g.  953.), 


Yet  the  Btde«  of  the  DMuntaina  we  reneraJlf  fbrtile  and  besutiliil ;  tblia^  and  verdore  with 
rich  pastnres  extend  even  to  the  bor&r  of  the  perpetual  snow,  and  many  of  these  upper  viJ- 
Icya  present  such  rranantic  uid  enchanting  scenes^  that  Chili  has  been  called  the  garden  of 
South  AmeticL 

It  w,  however,  a  heavy  nuafbrtiine  to  the  Chilians,  that  the  ground  is  not  secure  under 
their  feeL  There  are  said  to  be  14  active  Tolcanoea  within  Chili,  beside  several  tliat 
occasionally  or  constantly  discharge  smoke.  Repeated  earthquakes  have  laid  their  cities  in 
rniua ;  and  from  time  to  time  shocks  are  felt,  which  even  when  slight  arc  rendered  dreadfiil 
by  recollection  and  anticipation.  The  native*  distinguish  two  kinds  of  shocks ;  those  called 
ttembloree  are  a  kind  of  horizontal  oscillatitais  or  rapid  vibrations  of  the  earth,  which  are 
very  freqaent,  bat  seldom  dangerous.  The  terremotoa  are  more  rare,  but  more  serious  in 
tbeir  efiects;  in  these  the  niotion  is  much  more  violent;  the  earth  is  convulsed,  and  great 
mischief  is  done  by  the  formation  of  rents  in  the  ground.  In  1823,  a  considerable  part  m'  the 
coast  was  raised  several  feet;  and  in  1835,  Coocepcion,  Chilian,  Talcahuano,  and  many 
other  towns  were  completely  thrown  down  by  the  violence  of  the  shocks,  of  which  300  were 
counted  between  the  20th  of  February  and  the  4th  of  March.  The  sea,  after  having  sub- 
sided, returned  in  a  great  wave  20  feet  high,  and  swept  away  what  the  earthquake  had 
spared;  the  coast  was  raised  several  feet,  ships  were  left  high  and  dry  on  the  shore,  the 
coarse  of  the  currents  was  changed,  and  the  soundings  dimmiahed.  The  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  was  devastated  by  a  great  wave,  which  swept  over  its  lower  tracts. 

There  is  no  river  in  Chili  deserving  the  name.     The  Maule  and  BfoUo  are  navigable  for 

a  abort  distance.    Numberless  torrents  dash  down  iVom  the  steeps  of  the  CordiUera,  but 

with  soch  rapidity  that  no  host  can  navigate  their  channel,  and  even  in  their  estuaries  the 

—  stream  is  too  rapid  to  allow  vessels 

to  find  in  them  a  secure  harbour. 

In  return,  every  quarter  of  the 

country  has  the  advantage  of  being 

at  a  very  short  distance  fhan  the 

^  sea-coesL 

Lakes  do  not  prevail  in  the 
Andes,  the  nwuntains  of  the  chain 
beinff  loo  cloeely  wedged  together 
to  admit  of  their  fonnatioa.    That 
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of  Aeuleo  (jSy .  954.),  twen^  miles 
beauty  trf'  its  scenery,  and  is  o 


Knth  of  Santiago,  is  distinguished  by  the  softness  and  beauty 
pared  b;  Mrs.  Graham  to  tlwse  im  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 

Scot.  II. — NaluTal  Oeographg, 
SoBStcrr.  1. — Oeology. 

The  central  cbam  of  the  Cordillera,  we  are  told,  is  principally  composed  of  the  iwnal 
pritnitiTe  rocks,  through  which  there  appear  projecting,  in  many  places,  rocks  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  declivities  on  the  western  side  abound  in  porphyries.  At  Las  Pomas,  on  the 
eastern  side,  is  a  mountain  entirely  composed  of  pnmice  and  obsidian.  Few  countries  in 
the  world  are  so  continually  and  violendy  agitated  by  earthquakes  as  Chili :  and  these  agi- 
tations occur  principally  on  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountain  range ;  seldom  on  the  western. 
The  moet  remarkable  eruption  of  the  Chilian  volcanoes  was  that  of  Peteroa,  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1760,  when  the  volcanic  matter  opened  for  itself  a  new  crater,  and  b  a  moun- 
taio  in  its  vicinity  a  rent  several  miles  in  extent  was  formed.  A  large  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain fell  into  the  Lontue,  and,  having  filled  its  bed,  gave  rise  to  a  lake,  in  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  the  water.  Springs  of  petroleum  flow  out  in  various  places  on  the 
eaatem  side,  and  gypeum  also  occotti  abundantly ;  limestone  in  Quillota  and  other  places, 
•Dd  coal  near  the  %.y  of  Coacepcion.  Foesll  shells  are  found  not  unlrequently  in  the 
Audee,  sometimes  at  an  elevatim  of  DOOO  to  14,000  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Deposits 
of  clay,  pertly  tertiary,  partly  recent,  enclosing  fossil  shells,  occur  in  the  maritime  provinces 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  These  cUys  rest  upon  a  brownish  sandstone,  which  extends  as 
&T  as  the  cnesta  of  Valjiaraisa,  consisting  of  syenite,  and  forma  the  northern  of&et  of  the 
tliree  secondary  mountain  ranges  which  branch  off  from  the  Cordillera  by  the  cuesta  of 
Chacabuco,  and  form  the  three  ridges  intervening  between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  Similar 
ergvoic  remains  are  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aconcagua,  and  on  this  coast  farther 
north.  Dr.  Gillies  informs  us,  that  on  making  some  excavations  in  this  neighbourhood, 
■everal  human  skeletons  were  found  in  the  clay  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  intermixed 
with  the  shells.  The  ground  was  too  hard  to  admit  of  complete  skeletons  being  procured, 
even  although  in  good  preservation.  In  the  valley  above  Coquimbo,  half  a  mile  wide,  are 
parallel  roads  resemblbg  those  of  Glen  Roy  in  Scotland,  whose  formation  is  connected  wit!) 
the  rising  of  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  New  World. 

The  mineral  prodoctioos  of  Chili,  according  to  Dr.  Gillies,  are  very  ntmierous,  and  many 
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of  them  of  great  ndue  and  utility ;  bat  its  produce  in  the  precious  metals  has  nevertheless 
been  somewhat  over-rated.  Many  of  the  richest  mines  cannot  be  worked  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. The  desert  country  to  the  north  of  Copiapo  does  not  permit  the  working  of  the 
rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  at  Chuco  Cajo,  and  other  parts  of  that  country,  as 
these  districts  are  altogether  destitute  of  water  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  In  that  part 
of  the  country  there  are  also  rock  salt,  and  fine  statuary  marble.  To  the  north  of  this,  in 
the  province  of  Atacama,  are  mines  of  nitre,  which  have  been  recently  explored;  and  the 
produce  of  this  substance  has  bee^  conveyed  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  port  of 
Cobigo  to  Europe.  In  the  country  between  the  Biobio  and  archipelago  of  Chiloe  are  nu- 
merous and  rich  mines ;  but  none  of  them  has  been  worked  since  the  natives  recovered 
possession  of  that  country.  The  ^Id  mines  in  the  intermediate  provinces  are  at  Copiapo, 
GuBsco»  Coquimbo,  Peteroa,  La  Liffua,  Tillie,  Putuenda  Algue,  Rullliputugua,  and  other 
places.  These  were  formerly  wprked  to  a  great  extent,  but  have  been  less  attended  to 
than  formerly,  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  The  richest  mines  of  silver  are 
in  the  provinces  of  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  and  Santiago.  In  these,  the  silver  is  generally  found 
combined  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  lead,  and  other  mineral  substances ;  but  a  few  years  ago,  a 
rich  vein  of  silver  was  discovered  at  Coquimbo  of  great  value,  the  silver  being  in  the  me- 
tallic form,  and  very  abundant  Unfortunately,  however,  the  hopes  of  the  discoverers  were 
disappointed  on  finding  it  to  be  of  a  very  limited  extent  The  silver  mines  of  San  Pedro 
Noiasco,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Majrpu,  are  valuable ;  but  although  they  have  been 
worked  of  late  years  by  an  Englishman,  they  have  not  been  so  productive  as  to  remunerate 
the  proprietor.  They  are  situated  near  the  summit  of  a  very  lofty  mountain.  The  ore 
b  extracted  with  difficulty  firom  the  hard  rock  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  re<juires  to  be 
carried  on  mules  a  distance  of  firom  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  to  the  banks  of  the  nver  Maypu, 
where  it  is  reduced  bv  amalgamation.  The  copper  mines  are  much  more  numerous  and 
valuable  than  any  of  the  others,  and  aSbrd  the  staple  mineral  poduct  of  Chili.  They  occur 
between  24^  and  36^  S.  lat ;  but  are  principally  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Coquimbo  and 
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CopiajM.  The  copper  ore  is  aaBociated  with  sulphur  and  araenic  which  are  separated  by 
smelting.  But  it  is  only  such  mines  as  contain  ore  that  yields  one-half  of  its  weight  of  pure 
metal  tbai  are  worked.  About  a  thousand  of  these  mines  were  worked  in  the  time  of  Molina ; 
but  since  that  period,  owing  to  the  Ticiasitudes  in  the  political  and  commercial  condition  of 
the  country,  the  number  worked  has  varied  considerably.  Of  late  yea^^  however,  owing  to 
the  improved  commercial  practices,  this  branch  of  industry  has  received  an  increased  impuuse. 
The  rich  and  fimaous  copper  mine  of  Payen  in  the  Anucanian  country  has  l<Hig  been  un- 
worked.  Mines  of  quicksilver  are  stated  to  exist  in  Coquimbo,  Ck>piapo,  and  Limache& 
Fonnerly  they  were  prohibited  from  being  worked,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  their  having  been 
opened  since  the  restriction  was  removed.  Mines  of  lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  tin  are  also 
found  in  Chili ;  but  none  of  them  are  worked  so  as  to  be  of  importance  in  a  commercial 
view.  The  secondary  range  of  the  Andes,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordillera, 
which  now  belongs  to  the  Argentine  republic,  and  is  called  the  Uspaliata  nmge,  is  by  ftr 
the  most  productive  in  mineru  treasures,  and  contains  the  celebrated  silver  mines  of  Uspal- 
iata and  Famatina,  besides  many  others  in  the  same  range.  In  the  above  tract  is  the  alum 
mine  of  Guandacol,  where  this  useful  production  may  be  had  in  great  abundance.  In  it  the 
alum  earth  is  unitod  with  soda  instead  of  potassa. 

SuBBBCTT.  2. — Botany. 

If  we  consider  the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  in  nearly  the  same  latitudes  as  the 
western,  we  shall  find  a  very  different  vegetation,  owing  to  the  extensive  chain  of  the 
Andes,  already  noticed,  which  separates  the  two  countries  by  a  vast  natural  barrier.  The 
Cordilleras  gradually  decrease  in  height  as  we  recede  from  the  tropics.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quito,  Chimborazo  and  Pichincha  rear  their  summits  to  the  height  of  nearly  22,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  near  Santiago  de  Chili  the  highest  land  is  14,000  feet; 
farther  south,  at  Concepcion,  it  is  a)till  lower ;  and  at  Chiloe,  there  are  few  parts  of  the  range 
exceeding  6000  feet  in  height  Between  Chiloe  and  the  Strait  of  Ma^Ilan,  the  average 
altitude  may  be  taken  at  9000  feet ;  but  there  are  some  of  the  mountains  that  may  rise  to 
between  dOOO  and  6000  feet  high.* 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  presented  on  the  approach  to  Chili  by  the  Pacific  is 
afbrded  by  the  view  of  the  Andes.  '*  I  can  conceive  nothing,'*  says  Mrs.  Maria  Graham, 
**  more  glorious  than  the  sight  of  the  Andes  this  morning,  on  drawing  near  the  land  at  day- 
break ;  starting,  as  it  were,  from  the  ocean  itself,  their  summits  of  eternal  snow  shone  m 
all  the  majesty  of  light,  long  before  the  lower  earth  was  illuminated,  when,  suddenly,  the 
sun  appeared  from  behind  them,  and  they  were  lost,  and  we  sailed  on  for  hours  before  we 
descried  the  land."  Of  the  vegetation  of  these  mountains,  little  is  at  present  ascertained ; 
and  that  little,  collected  principally  from  specimens  gathered  by  Ct.  Gillies,  Mr.  Cruck- 
shanks,  Mr.  Macrae,  and  Mr.  Cuming,  is  more  interesting  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  general 
reader.  The  intermediate  country  l^tween  the  Andes  and  the  coast  is  better  known ;  Init, 
as  its  vegetation  passes  insensibly  into  that  of  Peru,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  more  remarkable  features,  by  some  extracts  firom  a  journal  of  Mr.  Cruckshanks,  very 
lately  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Botanical  Miscettany.  Chili,  and  that  part 
of  Peru*  lying  west  of  the  Andes,  from  their  geographical  situation  and  physical  structure, 
ofier  an  interesting  field  for  studying  the  effect  or  climate  on  vegetation.  The  two  coun- 
tries present  a  line  of  coast,  extending  from  40^  S.  lat  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
equator ;  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes  runs  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  and 
the  surfiice  of  the  intervening  country  is  similar  throughout,  consisting  of  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, duninishing  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  (x>rdillera.  These  mountains,  again, 
are  intersected  b^  valleys,  varying  little  from  due  east  and  west ;  thus  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparmg  the  climate  of  the  coast  with  that  which  obtains  in  the  same  latitude, 
varied  I7  different  degrees  of  elevation,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  verge  of  perpetual 
Etnow. 

The  chain,  or,  as  it  has  aptly  been  called,  the  great  wall  of  the  Andes,  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  climate;  the  great  atmospheric  current,  that,  according  to  the  season, 
flows  north  or  south,  and  is  affected  elsewhere  by  local  causes,  here  being  maintained  by 
this  elevated  barrier  in  its  original  direction.  The  average  duration  of  the  rainy  season  is 
about  five  months,  from  May  to  October.  In  the  south  of  Chili,  the  rains  are  very  heavy, 
and  fall  frequently  during  the  six  or  seven  months  of  winter;  but  in  the  latitude  of  Valpa- 
raiso, it  is  seldom  wet  for  more  than  two  successive  days,  after  which  there  will  be  fine 
weather  for  a  week  or  two,  or  much  longer.  At  Coquimbo,  there  is  still  less  rain ;  and  at 
Copiapo,  the  most  northern  part  of  Chili,  the  showera  are  few  and  light;  while  on  the  coast 
of  Peru,  rain  is  almost  unknown,  a  dense  mist  being  all  that  ever  occurs,  though  this  is 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  "  rainy  season'*  (tiempo  de  los  aguacerro8\  and  the  ladies 
of  Lima  oflen  complain,  afler  a  short  walk,  of  the  heavy  shower  they  have  been  exposed 
to,  m  what  would  be  considered,  in  other  climates,  tolerably  fine  weather.     Still  nearer  the 

*  King,  in  Journal  oftlu  Royal  Oeographical  Society  of  London,  lono  rit 
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eqmtor,  this  mist  dimlnUbes,  and  the  sun  is  nrely  obscured.  The  gndual  decreaae  of 
ttmoflphoric  moisture  from  the  south  of  Chili  to  the  iKH'th  of  Peru  is  a  striking  fea  ture,  and 
produces  a  remaikable  ef^t  on  the  vegetation.  In  Voldivia  and  Concepcioo,  where  the 
rain  is  copious,  forests  of  lofty  trees  sboood,  aod  the  earth  is  generally  covered  with  herba- 
ceoos  pUnts,  and  produces  large  com  crops  without  artificial  irrigation.  From  Concepcion 
■■derived  roost  of  the  timber  ctaiBumed  in  Chili  and  Peru,  the  foUowinff  being  the  commonest 
trees:  the  Rob\e  (^Fagju obluma), lAngai  (Laur^tt  lAngui),  the Q.aeiili!{Omnerlif!;a  nitidd), 
lAurel  (^Laurelia  aromaCica),  Canelo  (.Drymit  chilemU),  Reuli  (T),  Avcllano  (Quoift-ia 
luteropkyUd),  and  Litri  {RhvMl  cauttica,  of  Hooker  and  Araolt  in  the  Botany  of  Capt. 
Beechey'a  Voyage.)  The  Araucaria,  or  Chili  Pine  [_fig.  955.),  is  almost  contiiied  to  the 
bdiaii  countiy  south  of  the  Kobfo,  where  the  natives  subsist  entirely  on  its  seed,  which 
they  harvest  and  bury  in  pits  Ibr  winter  use.  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  very  resinous  and  close- 
gfained,  but  brittle;  fiir  which  reason,  probably,  it  is  never  exported.  Some  of  the  above- 
nanied  trees  ore  also  fband  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  middle  provinces,  vegetation 
ii  lees  luxuriant,  and  the  woods  thin.  Trees  seldom  attain  a  large  size,  except  in  ravines, 
ind  many  of  these  are  different  from  those  of  the  south.  Those  most  frequently  found  on 
the  bills  are  the  Holle,  the  Soldo  (BMoa  fragrarui),  Quillai  (_Smegmadermot  emargi- 


natmX  and  Penmo  (JPeanuM  rvbni).  The  Mayten  {Maytenut  chiienm),  LUen  {Axara 
•nrsta),  litri,  wbA  some  others,  are  less  commcxi.  The  9aiafim.(TTiciupidariadepaiden*\ 
Haqoi  iAri*loit>ckia  Mmpii),  Bellota  (Jaicama  valparadtruit  of  Molina),  and  Canelo  are 
confined  to  moist  places  m  the  valleys,  where  many  Myrtles  are  likewise  found,  of  which 
the  Temu  and  Petra  grow  to  a  large  size  and  produce  useful  timber.  When  covered  with 
their  &afrrant  white  bknaoms  in  early  summer,  these  trees  are  truly  beauttfirl.  The 
RKfasuB  (Jig.  900.)  also  are  confined  to  moist  gmind,  except  F.  lycioides,  which  inhabits 
tbe  driest  spots  aa  the  hills.  In  many  places,  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  or  too  dry  for 
other  treesi  the  Esmno  (Jlfinu»a  Cavenui)  frrows;  the  wood  of  which  is  heavy,  and  much 
valaed  for  fueL  Near  the  Andes,  the  Alguoba,  a  tree  of  the  same  fkmily,  is  common  in 
■fmilar  spots ;  and  large  tracts  of  Uie  hills  are  often  covered  with  Pourretia  coarctata.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  middle  provinces  that  the  Palm  of  Chili  (Mtcrococcot)  is  found.  It  is  not  a 
common  tree,  being  very  partial ;  but  aeveial  estates  owe  much  of  their  value  to  the  number 
oTtheae  palms,  of  which,  though  the  stem  is  useless,  the  leaves,  mp,  and  fruit  yield  a  largs 
iocoDie  to  tbe  proprietor.  For  thatching  bouses,  the  leaves  are  considered  the  best  wd 
moHl  dorable  malenal;  the  H.p,  boiled  losynip,ia  used  as  an  agreeable  substitute  for  htaiey; 
and  tbe  amall  nuts,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  which  every  tree  produces  a  great  num- 
ber, aie  highly  esteemed,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  export  Xo  Peru.  A  curious 
method  is  employed  to  free  the  nut  from  the  green  husk  that  envelopes  it;  a  process 
fmnerly  attended  with  a  great  loaof  time  and  much  trouble.  A  number  of  cows  and  oxen 
are  driven  into  an  enckirare,  where  a  quantity  of  this  fhiit  is  spread,  and,  being  very  fond 
of  itfl  busk,  they  presently  set  to  work  eating  the  fruit,  very  slightly  masticating  it  in  the 
first  instance,  and  swallowii^  it  whole ;  afterwards,  while  chewing  the  cud,  the  nuts  are 
ejected  ;  and  when  the  meal  is  finished,  a  heap  of  them  is  found,  before  each  of  the  animals, 
perfectly  free  &Mn  tbe  busk ;  the  cattle  being  thus  supplied  with  food  at  a  season  when 
little  ^rasi  remains  on  the  bills,  at  the  same  time  that  they  effectually  perform  a  very 
Dsefiil  opeiatinL 

in  the  district  of  which  Valparaiso  may  be  considered  the  centre,  though  the  surfkce 
UH  mil  barren,  yet  pasture  abounds  during  the  rains ;  and  near  the  coast  some  corn  is  grown. 
In  the  interioT,  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  valleys. 

"Tbs  Dorthern  provinces  have  a  barren  aspect;  there  are  few  trees,  though  plenty  of  shrubs 
and  beautiful  annuals  are  common  in  the  wet  season ;  but,  except  in  the  valleys  which  are 
capable  of  irrigation,  there  is  no  culture.     The  Carbon  (Cordia  dfcandrd)  is  almost  the  only 

"^i.   IIL  2  A 
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tree;  its  wood  is  haid  and  heavy.uid  used  fijr  fuel  in  smeltin^f  copper  ore,  as  are  the Tal^ruea, 
and  various  Cacti«  with  oolunmar  stems,  which  grow  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  throw  out 
many  branches. 

SuBSBCT.  3. — Zoology. 

Our  information  on  the  Zoology  of  Chili  is  very  slight:  a  meagre  list  of  about  a  dozen 
birds  has  been  given  by  one  of  Sie  modem  travellere  m  this  country,  but  we  may  consider 
it  as  a  region  unexplored  by  the  professed  naturalist  The  Lama  and  Vicugna,  two  wool- 
bearing  animals  of  the  Andes,  are  described  under  the  head  of  Peru :  to  these  we  may  add 
three  other  kindred  species,  called  by  travellers  the  Paoo»  Chilihnque,  and  Humel,  as  natives 
also  of  Chili.  Two  or  three  new  genera  of  Larks  and  Lark-warhlera,  which  were  avipposed 
to  be  unknown  in  South  America,  have  recently  been  discovered  here. 

The  most  celebrated  bird  is  the  Condor;  while  another, called  the  Plantcutter (PAytotoma 
rara  Gm.),  is  singular,  from  the  bill  bemg  toothed  like  a  saw,  and  used,  like  that  instrument, 
to  cut  down  plants,  that  the  bird  may  feast  on  the  tender  leaves.  More  recently  has  been 
discovered  in  this  country  a  new  species  of  Humming^Bird,  near  fi>ur  times  the  size  of  any 
other  yet  known  to  naturalists :  hence  it  has  received  the  name  of  Trochilua  gi^fanteus,  or 
the  Patagonian  Humming-Bird.  It  is  onlv  remarkable  fer  its  size,  since  it  is  without  any 
of  those  brilliant  colours  which  deck  the  plumage  of  its  congeners. 

Sbct.  nL — Historical  Oeography. 

Chili,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  was  found  in  possession  of  the  most  active 
and  hardy  races  of  the  Indians  that  people  the  New  World.  Almagro,  in  1535,  penetrated 
with  great  difilculty  through  the  mountainous  and  desert  tracts  leading  td  it ;  but  was  so 
disgusted  with  the  hardships  and  kisses  which  he  endured,  that,  in  1536,  he  returned  to 
Cuzco.  The  real  founder  of  Spanish  dominion  in  Chili  was  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  who,  after 
an  obstinate  contest  of  ten  years,  between  1540  and  1550,  subdued  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  founded  the  cities  of  Valdivia,  Concepcion,  and  Quillota,  and  established  a  naval 
intercourse  with  Chili.  He  had  then  to  encounter  the  warlike  Araucanians,  with  whom  the 
Spaniards  sustained  that  long  war,  which  has  been  celebrated  by  Ercilla,  the  first  of  the 
Spanish  epic  poets.  Valdivia  was  defeated,  taken,  and  put  to  death  bv  the  Araucanian  chiefj 
Caupolican ;  the  Araucanians  afterwards  baffled  all  attempts  to  subdue  them,  and  continue 
to  separate  the  main  body  of  Chili  fix)m  the  southern  district  of  Valdivia. 

The  dominion  of  Spain  was  maintained  over  Chili,  mterrupted  only  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Araucanians.  The  En^ish  made  one  and  the  Dutch  several  attempts  to  form  a  settlement ; 
but,  not  being  supported  by  the  natives,  they  made  no  lasting  impression.  Chili,  in  1567, 
was  separated  from  Peru,  and  placed  under  a  captain-general  solely  dependent  on  the  king 
of  Spain.  It  never  drew  the  attention  nor  rose  to  the  importance  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  but 
the  produce  of  its  mines,  which  was  considerable,  and  the  many  fertile  districts  which  it 
contained,  secured  to  it  a  progress  in  population  aqd  wealth,  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
colonics. 

The  emancipation  of  Chili  was  prepared  and  produced  by  the  aame  causes  which  excited 
all  the  other  provinces  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke.    On  tlie  22d  of  June,  1810,  intelli- 

Since  was  received  of  the  events  which  h^  occurred  in  Europe.  The  ChUians  repelled 
e  demand  made  by  the  French  government  for  their  submission,  and  in  a  few  days  elected 
a  new  governor  and  a  junta  of  administration.  This  ostensible  act  was  designed,  as  in 
other  instances,  to  keep  Uie  sovereign  power  for  Ferdinand  VIL ;  but  it  was  not  long  ere  a 
general  disposition  arose  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Spain  and  the  European  Spaniards.  In  April,  1811,  a  national  congress  was  summoned,  and 
the  independence  of  the  country  seemed  in  a  fkvourable  train.  A  force,  however,  was  sent 
fh>m  Peru  to  re-establish  the  royal  cause,  which,  being  aided  by  the  disunion  of  the  patriot 
generals,  defeated  them,  though  after  a  brave  resistance,  and  drove  them  over  the  Andes 
towards  Mendoza.  They  were  there  received  and  supported  by  San  Martin,  governor  of 
that  city.  That  enterprising  and  remarkable  person  now  took  the  lead  in  the  revolution  of 
south-western  America.  He  assembled  a  considerable  force,  with  which  he  crossed  the 
Andes,  and,  being  joined  by  the  great  body  of  the  Chilians,  soon  compelled  the  royal  troops 
to  take  refuge  in  the  port  of  Concepcion.  The  governor  of  Peru,  however,  being  now 
determined  to  make  a  grand  effort,  assembled  almost  all  his  disposable  troops,  to  the  amount 
of  5000  men.  and  sent  them  to  reinforce  those  already  in  Chili.  The  patriot  force  was  at 
first  defeated  and  driven  back ;  but,  being  rallied  by  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  San  Martin  and 
0*Higgins,  it  met  the  enemy  on  the  plain  of  Maypd,  and  gained  a  complete  victory ;  which 
finally  secured  tlie  independence  of  Chili.  San  Martin  was  even  encoura^fed  to  advance 
into  Peru,  the  capital  of  which  country  he  succeeded  in  occupying;  though  its  liberation,  aa 
we  have  seen,  did  not  then  prove  to  be  final.  0*Higgins  became  director  of  Chili ;  but, 
endeavouring,  to  rule  by  a  self-elected  senate,  he  became  unpopular,  and  was  obliged  to 
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yield  to  Don  Ramon  Freire,  under  whose  aospicefl  a  general  representative  congrem  was 
called.  Chili  haa  ever  since  formed  a  republic  completely  independent  ot'  Spain,  though  not 
without  a  good  deal  of  interior  agitation. 

flacT.  IV. — Political  Geography* 

The  political  system  of  Chili  is  in  a  vacillating  and  uncertain  state.  The  congress  was 
to  be  composed  of  deputies  chosen  on  the  principle  of  direct  election,  and  of  one  deputy  for 
every  15,000  inhabitants.  A  considerable  disposition  seems  to  prevail  for  a  federal  form  of 
government 

The  finances  are  not  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  According  to  the  statements  in 
Mr.  Coldcleugh's  Appendix,  the  customs  yielded  1,100,000  dollars,  and  all  the  other  reve- 
nues 200,000 ;  making  a  total  of  1,300,000  dollars.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  province 
of  Santiago  amounted  to  1,026,048  dollars;  of  Concepcion,  360,000;  of  Valdivia,  180,000; 
expenditures  caused  by  the  loan,  400,000 :  in  all,  1,966,948  dollars ;  making  the  heavy 
deficit  of  666,948  dollars.  A  loan,  the  capital  of  which  was  1,000,000^.  sterling,  was  raised 
in  London  in  1822. 

The  army,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  has  been  supported  on  a  large  scale,  com- 
pared with  the  population  and  resources  of  Chili.  That  countiy  sent  into  Peru,  in  support 
of  the  patriotic  cause,  no  less  than  7500  troops,  who  had  been  well  disciplined,  and  who 
proved  brave  and  eflfective.  Besides  these,  about  3000  remained  in  the  country.  The 
militia  consists  chiefly  of  cavalry,  who  are  ill  disciplined,  but  brave,  and  admirable  riders. 

The  navy,  though  it  distinguished  itself  under  Lord  Cochrane,  never  formed  any  con- 
siderable force,  comprising  only  one  ship  of  sixty  guns,  two  or  three  of  fiily,  with  some  cor- 
vettes and  gun-brigs.  Being  old  ships  purchased  nrom  Britain,  and  having  been  in  hard  ser- 
vice, they  are  now  considerably  decayed,  and  the  present  state  of  the  Chilian  resources  will 
probably  prevent  much  being  done  to  repair  them. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

Agricultare  is  carried  on  extensively,  though  with  very  mde  implements^  of  the  same 
form  with  those  that  were  introduced  300  years  ago.  The  plough  is  only  a  piece  of  knee 
timber,  ^od  at  one  end  with  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  into  which  a  long  pole  is  fixed  by  means 
of  wedgee.  It  prDceeds  amid  the  trees,  of  which  only  the  trunks  are  cut  off,  A  bundle  of 
firesh  branches  serves  for  a  harrow,  made  heavier,  if  necessary,  by  stones,  or  by  one  or  two 
men  placed  upon  it  The  cart  is  formed  of  canes  and  stimw  floored  and  bound  with  hide, 
without  a  single  nail  or  piece  of  iron.  The  only  pains  bestowed  upon  the  land  is  irrigation, 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  eight  months  of  dry  weather  in  the  year ;  the  fields 
being  crossed  by  canals  fed  by  a  stream  common  to  the  neighbourhood.  Wheat  has  been 
hitherto  the  chief  object  of  agriculture ;  its  quality  is  fine,  though  small-grained,  and  there 
is  a  regular  demand  for  it  in  Peru,  Guayaquil,  and  the  other  equatorial  tract&  Potatoes,  in 
this  their  native  soil,  grow  in  perf^tion ;  pumpkins,  lettuce%  and  cabbages  are  rc»ued  with 
care  and  success ;  and  fruits,  with  but  very  little  culture,  are  produced  in  profusion  and  of 
excellent  quality.  A  good  deal  of  wine  is  made,  though  not  of  the  first  excellence ;  the 
flavour  €si  the  best  somewhat  resembling  Malaga.  That  exquisite  vinegar,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Chili,  is  made  firom  the  juice  of  a  grape  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  great- 
est extent  of  ground,  however,  is  laid  out  in  cattle  fiirms,  which  are  managed  with  great 
success.  The  horses  are  small,  but  beautiful,  and  of  fine  temper  and  spirit,  so  that  they  are 
preferred  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayrea  The  oxen  and  moles  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world ; 
but,  as  the  latter  do  not  amount  to  the  number  required  for  crossing  the  Andes,  a  further 
supply  must  be  brought  fh>m  Mendoxa.  Apiculture,  as  in  Mexico,  is  much  impeded  by  the 
enormous  grants  which  were  made  to  individuals  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  yet  it  is 
stated,  that  in  many  districts  fine  land  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  t  dollar  for  two  acres. 

The  manufiurtures,  as  over  all  South  America,  consist  only  of  coarse  articles  made  by  the 
country  people  for  domestic  use,  with  the  simplest  instruments.  From  Mrs.  Graham  we 
learn,  that  they  bring  to  market  ponchos,  hats,  snoes,  course  shifts,  coarse  earthenware,  and 
sometimes  jars  of  fine  clay. 

Mining  is  the  branch  of  industry  for  which  Chili  has  been  most  celebrated,  but  it  is  not 
the  source  c^  her  most  substantial  wealth.  The  mines  occur  in  the  interior  fhxn  Coquimbo, 
in  a  barren  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  The  metals  are  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per. The  latter  is  by  fiir  the  most  abundant,  there  being  many  hundred  mines  of  it;  the 
others  are  much  rarer,  and,  as  they  attract  more  speculators,  generally  answer  much  worse : 
hence,  the  common  saying  is,  that  if  a  man  finds  a  copper  mine,  he  is  sure  to  gain ;  if  it  be 
silver,  he  may  gain  or  he  may  not ;  but  if  it  be  ^Id,  he  is  sure  to  lose.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  expense  oi  first  opening  a  mine,  the  discoverers,  who  are  often  poor,  are  usually 
obliged  to  have  reoootse  to  habiliOidores,  a  class  of  rich  individuals  resident  in  the  cities, 
who  supply  the  fiinds  necessary  for  working  the  mine,  while  the  owner  delivers  to  them  the 
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produce  at  a  fixed  rate,  calculated  to  yield  them  a  large  profit  Captain  Hall  eftimatea  the 
annual  avera^  produce  of  copper  at  60,000  quintals,  which,  in  1821,  was  worth  twelve  dol* 
lars  the  quintal ;  that  of  silver,  20,000  marks,  at  eight  dollars  each ;  that  of  ^Id,  trifling, 
and  dimmishing.  But  fitxn  the  returns  made  at  a  more  recent  period  by  the  British  consufi, 
it  appears  that,  while  in  the  twentv  years  ending  with  1800,  the  produce  of  the  Chilian 
mines  was,  in  gold,  of  the  value  of  4,000,000  dollars,  and  in  silver  of  that  of  4,500,000,  it 
had  increased  during  the  same  number  of  years  ending  with  1829,  to  9,000,000  dollarsv 
worth  of  the  former,  and  4,000,000  of  the  latter.  At  present  the  average  produce  of  both 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  may  be  estimated  at  about  8,500,000  dollars  The  northem  mines 
are  situated  in  a  bleak  and  barren  country ;  and  many  of  them  are  in  very  rugged  and 
inaccessible  situations ;  none  so  much  so  as  that  of  San  Pedro  Nolasco,  on  .a  lofty  pinnacle 
of  the  Andes,  where  the  snow,  even  in  summer,  lies  from  20  to  120  feet  deep,  and  in  the 
winter  its  drift  is  so  tremendous  that  the  miners  have  been  buried  under  it  150  yaids  firom 
their  own  house.  The  southern  mines  are  in  a  more  fertile  state ;  but,  on  the  whole,  by  the 
reports  of  Messrs.  Head  and  Miers,  it  seems  that,  for  the  reasons  already  stated  in  respect 
to  the  La  Plata  provinces,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  increase,  or  of  any  advantage  to  com- 
pensate the  ^plication  of  English  capitaL  Mra  Graham  conceived  the  machinery  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Miers  to  be  100  years  in  advance  c^  the  present  state  of  the  countnr.  A  very 
fine  vein  of  coal  has  been  found  near  Concepcion,  which  has  begun  to  be  shipped  firom  that 
port  for  other  parts  of  Chili,  and  even  for  Peru. 

Commerce  m  Chili  labours  under  great  difficulties  firom  its  extreme  remoteness ;  since  it 
is  separated  by  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe  firom  the  civilised  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  even  North  America.  It  has,  however,  a  very  extended  seapcoast ;  and, 
to  the  bold  skill  of  modem  navigation,  the  circuit  of  the  globe  is  scarcely  more  aiduous 
than  a  Mediterranean  voyage  was  100  years  ago.  The  principal  articles  of  export  from 
Chili  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  India,  are  the  precious  metals  from  Valparaiso, 
Coquimbo,  Huasco,  and  Copiapa  From  the  latter  ports  are  shipped  large  quantities  of  cop^ 
per,  and  fh>m  Valparaiso  or  hides.  The  chief  exports  fiiom  Concepcion  are  timber,  wheat, 
flour,  and  fruits,  principally  to  Peru.  Chili  imports  flour,  cottons,  fiimiture,  tobacco,  &c., 
fixNn  the  United  States,  manufactured  articles  or  all  descriptions  from  Great  Britain,  sDks, 
wines,  perfumery,  d&c.,  fix>m  France,  spices,  tea,  sugar,  co^e,  &c.,  firom  other  countries. 
"  Four  or  five  small  vessels,"  says  LaperouM,  ^  bring  yearly  from  Lima,  tobacco^  sugar,  and 
some  articles  of  European  manufacture,  which  the  miserable  inhabitants  can  only  obtain  at 
second  or  third  hand,  after  they  have  been  charged  with  heavy  duties  at  Cadiz,  Lima,  and 
in  ChilL'*  At  present  the  annual  value  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  about  5^)00,000 
dollars,  and  of  that  with  the  United  States,  2,500,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  supplies  to 
the  whalers  and  other  ships.  Beside  their  dealings  with  Europe,  the  Chilians  have  also  a 
considerable  trade  with  Peru,  to  which,  as  already  mentioned,  they  export  wheat,  flour,  d&c. ; 
they  have  also,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  obstacles  opposed  by  the  Andes,  a  consider- 
able trade  with  Buenos  Ayres. 

Fishing  is  neglected  by  the  Chilians,  though  many  fine  species  are  found  in  their  seas. 
The  shell-fish  are  particularly  delicate. 

Artificial  communications  remain  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  A  good  road  was  lately 
made  firom  the  capital  to  Valparaiso,  but  it  is  not  kept  in  complete  repair.  The  cross  roads, 
as  Mrs.  Graham  describes  them,  are  not  such  as  in  England  would  be  considered  passable, 
though  she  has  seen  worse  in  the  Apennines. 

Sbct.  VL— Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Chili  is  more  involved  in  doubt  than  that  of  any  state  of  South  America. 
Humboldt  states,  fhxn  Spanish  authorities,  that  a  census,  in  1813,  gave  960,000,  and  that 
the  present  amount  is  probably  1,200,000.  More  recentiy,  Mr.  Caldcleugh  and  Mr.  Miers 
have  estimated  it  only  at  about  600,000 ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  very  super- 
ficial observation ;  and  the  best  informed  persons,  who  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  dia- 
tricts,  do  not  believe  it  to  fall  short  of  1,500,000. 

The  social  state  of  Chili  difllers  scarcely  by  a  shade  firom  that  of  the  rest  of  Spanish 
America.  There  is  the  same  native  courteousness,  politeness,  kindness  of  heart,  ignorance, 
extravagant  love  of  diversion,  abject  superstition,  and  propensity  to  quarrelling.  This  last 
passion,  which  among  the  lower  orders  is  fed  chiefly  by  a  resort  to  pulperias,  is  alle^^  by 
Mr.  Proctor  to  be  more  prominent  than  among  other  Americans,  and  oftener  productive  of 
bloodshed.  The  ladies  often  can  neither  write  nor  read;  but  Mrs. Graham  and  Captain 
Hall  join  in  praising  their  natural  talents,  and  the  unstudied  grace  of  their  manners.  Mr. 
Caldcleu^h  conceives  the  general  depcnrtment  of  those  in  the  higher  ranks  to  be  almoet 
unexceptionable. 

The  Catholic  religion  has  hitherto  reigned  in  Chili  with  the  same  supremacy  as  in  the 
otlier  states ;  but  under  the  new  system,  the  convents  have  been  very  sensibly  thinned,  no 
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one  being  allowed  to  take  the  vows  under  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  many  of  the  religious 
shows  and  processions  have  been  suppressed ;  a  change  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  body 
c€  the  people,  whom  it  has  deprived  of  one  of  their  fiivourite  amusements.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion  continues  the  exclusive  one,  though  numerous  heretics  are  allowed  to  live 
in  the  country  without  molestation.  The  Protestants  have  even  a  consecrated  burial-place, 
though  not  the  public  exercise  of  their  worship. 

Knowledge  in  Chili  is  beginning  to  disperse  the  general  ignorance  which  prevailed.  Mr. 
Caldcleugh  is  of  opinion  that,  before  the  revolution,  there  was  not  a  printing-press  in  the 
country.  That  since  established  at  Santiago  has  b^en  chiefly  employcMl  upon  gazettes  and 
political  pamphlets.  The  government  once  proclaimed  the  fireedom  of  the  press ;  but  as  soon 
as  an  unrortunate  writer,  taidng  them  at  their  word,  began  to  criticise  their  measures,  he 
was  instantly  seized  and  deported  to  the  Isle  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The  people,  however, 
soon  regained  the  fireedom  of  the  press,  which  they  now  enjoy  in  its  full  extent.  The  go- 
vernment do  not  seem  to  have  shown  the  same  zeal  as  elsewhere  for  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge, though  they  have  established  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  prmcipal  towns ;  that  of 
Santiago  containing  400  boys.  There  is  a  library  of  several  thousand  volumes,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  containing  some  curious  manuscripts  respecting  the  Indians,  but 
otherwise  composed  chiefly  of  scholastic  divinity.  The  only  fine  art  cultivated  with  any 
ardour  by  the  Chilians  is  music,  their  application  to  which  is  truly  indefiitigable :  the  girls 
being  set  down  to  it  almost  firom  infimcy,  and  having  constant  practice  at  their  evening  par- 
ties. The  importation  of  piano-fortes  is  said  to  be  truly  immense.  They  do  not  play  with  i 
consommate  science,  but  with  considerable  feeling  and  taste. 

The  habitations  of  the  lower  ranks  in  Chili  are  of  the  most  rude  and  primitive  construc- 
tion: the  walls  merely  of  stakes  crossing  each  other,  and  fastened  with  thongs,  or  hemp 
twine ;  the  roofe,  which  must  resist  the  rain,  composed  of  branches  plastered  with  mud  and 
covered  with  palm  leavea  These,  on  both  sides  of  the  Cordillera,  are  called  rancho9.  The 
name  of  houses  is  assumed,  where  the  walls  are  built  of  brick,  which  is  easily  formed  in 
almost  all  the  environs  of  Valparaiso,  by  merely  digging  out  the  clay,  watering,  treading, 
and  then  drying  it  in  the  sun.  The  walls  are  solid  and  thick ;  the  apartments  spacious,  well 
furnished,  and  often  richly  gilded. 

The  negro  population  of  Chili  has  never  been  numerous,  and  the  slaves  have  always  been 
employed  for  domestic  purposes,  and  treated  with  much  kindness,  the  laws  of  the  country 
being  very  favourable  to  them.  In  1811,  a  law  was  enacted,  declaring  firee  after  that  period 
all  children  of  slaves  born  in  Chili ;  and  in  1825,  the  number  of  slaves  was  so  far  dimio- 
isfaedv  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  abolish  slavery  altogether. 

Sbgt.  Vn. — Local  Oeography. 

Chili  corresponds  to  the  old  Spanish  captam  generalship  of  the  same  name.  In  1821,  it 
was  divided  into  eight  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  districts. 


Chief  jnDWBL  wpuhHoi^ 

Ctantittgo Bantiaso 50,000 

AconcairaA Bon  Felipe 5,000 

Cnqaimbo • Coquimbo 10,000 

Cntchagua Curico 2,000 

Maiile Caaquenei S,00O 

CoDfiepeioB  Concepcion 8,000 

Valdjvia Valdivia 3,000 

Chiloe • S<ia  Carlos — - 

Santiago  seems  to  derive  its  preeminence  from  its  fertile  and  agreeable  territory,  particu- 
larly in  the  plain  <^  Mayp6,  and  that  which  surrounds  the  capital ;  fVom  its  mines  of  gold 
and  silver,  a  more  brilliant,  though  really  not  so  valuable  an  object  as  the  copper  mines  of 
Coquimbo;  and  from  the  residence  of  the  government 

Santiago,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  richly  wooded  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  2600  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  renders  the  climate  agreeable  and  salubrious.  Its  aspect  is  irregular 
and  picturesque.  The  dark  tints  of  the  fig  and  olive,  with  the  lighter  hues  of  the  mimosa, 
mingled  with  steeples  and  houses,  produce  a  novel  and  imposing  effect  The  houses  having 
in  general  only  one  floor,  and  being  surrounded  by  large  gardens,  the  town  appears  com- 
pletely overshadowed  with  foliage.  Each  house,  in  general,  stands  by  itself,  and,  being 
strongly  barricaded  towards  the  street,  forms  a  little  fortress.  They  are  one  or  two  stories 
high,  and  built  of  adobes  or  unbumt  brick.  The  streets,  however,  are  regularly  laid  out, 
paved,  and  fbmished  with  footpaths ;  the  cathedral,  several  of  the  churches,  and  the  direc- 
tor's palace,  may  be  reckoned  handsome,  though  they  do  not  exhibit  any  thing  very  splendid 
in  architecture.  The  Alameda,  a  mile  in  length,  and  planted  with  a  double  row  of  trees,  is 
one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  South  America.  The  river  Maypocho  runs  through  the 
city ;  bat  being,  like  most  in  this  country,  dry  at  one  season  and  swoln  to  an  overwhelming 
torrent  at  another,  it  has  been  necessary  to  erect  not  only  a  bridge,  but  a  wall  to  confine  the 
violence  of  the  stream. 

Vol.  in.  18 
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The  Tlclnitj  of  Santiaeo  jnvaeata  the  moot  romBntic  and  BnUime  pnspectB :  on  ooe  side 
over  an  expanee  cf  plain  bounded  b;  the  dutant 
oceui,  on  the  other  over  MtccearaTe  mountain 
nagw  crowned  b;  the  awfiil  now;  pinrMcles  of 
the  Ande«.  Near  the  cit;  it  a  very  pictureaqoe 
WBt«riMl  (Jg.  967.).  called  the  Balto  de  Agm,  or 
water-leip,  which  Hra.  Oraham  compares  to  Ti- 
voli,  though  it  wants  the  villa  and  temple  to 

ValparsiBo  {Jig.  906.),  the  port  of  San'ttaKi^ 
aod  the  main  seat  of  Chilian  oommerce,  Is  aitu- 
Bted  on  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  borderinK  a 
seniieirrular  bay,  over  which  impend  on  all  sides 
steep  cliffi  nearly  2000  feet  high,  and  eparingly 
covered  with  shnifae  and  stunted  mss.  One 
street,  about  three  ntlles  long,  runs  along  the  aoa, 
Biiw  d.  Af s..  ^j  contains  the  booeee  of  the  n»oet  opulent  citi- 

lensf  it  is  prolonged  bj  the  Almendlal,  or  Almond  Gmve,  a  sort  of  detached  village,  which 
forms  the  most  agreeable  residence.     The  lower  ranks  are  huddled  into  the  quebradas,  or 
raTines,  antong  the  hills  behind.     NtKie  of  the  buildings  are  hsndBame ;  even  the  goveriHir'a 
house  is  Bcaicoly  tolemble ;  but  the  con»- 
f*^  mercial  prc^ren  of  the  town  is  marked  by 

the  manj  new  and  handsome  wsreliouBem 
erected.  Originally  a  mere  village,  it  ac- 
quired some  importance  by  becoming  the 
channel  for  ccmducting  the  iotercoune 
with  Lima,  to  which  all  the  trade  of  Chili 
was  llien  confined.  All  the  commerce  of 
the  world  being  now  thrown  open  to  it, 
and  numerous  settlers  attracted  fhim  Eu> 
rope,  it  has  acquired  a  n^mlation  of  14,000 
or  15,000,  and  assnmeo  almost  the  appear- 
y^^.  ance  of  an  English   tovm.     During   the 

"*'  summer,  which  lasts  fttim  November  to 

March,  the  bay  afibrds  a  safb  and  pleasant  anchorage ;  but  in  winter,  especially  in  June  and 
July,  precautious  are  required  agamst  the  north  wind,  which  blows  often  with  peculiar  vio- 

Quillota  is  a  small  but  agreeable  town,  a  little  in  the  interior,  in  the  provincs  of  Aeraica- 
goa,  with  8000  inhabitsjita ;  and  higher  up  are  the  towna  of  San  Felipe  and  Santa  Rosa, 
each  having  about  5000  inlubitants,  and  containing  an  ioduBtrious  and  thriving  agricultural 
pc^l&tion. 

Coquimbo  is  the  meet  northern  jwovince  of  Chili;  but,  instead  of  assuming  a  gayer  aspect 
Bs  it  approaches  the  brilliant  regtons  of  the  tropic,  it  becomes  more  and  more  sterile.  At 
the  town  of  Coquimbo,  or  I&  Serena,  even  the  brushwood  which  covered  the  hills  round  Val- 
paraiso diaappeara,  and  its  place  is  only  supplied  by  the  prickly  peai  bush,  and  a  scanty 
sprinkling  of  wiry  grass ;  while  at  Huaseo,  two  degrees  farther  ninlh,  there  b  no  longer  a 
trace  of  vegetation.  The  greater  part  i^  the  interior  coosists  of  a  rock,  compoeed  entirely 
of  pieces  of  broken  shells,  sometimes  covered  with  a  thin  soil,  but  more  eommonty  with  a 
white  powder  like  mow,  which  proves  to  be  sulphate  of  soda.  Il  is  only  oo  the  banks  of  the 
slTGaflis,  that  the  ej^e  is  ^tiiied  with  verdure,  cultivation,  and  pasturage.  Its  importanco 
arises  solely  from  its  mines,  which  include  both  silver  and  gold;  but  the  most  productive 
and  valuable,  as  already  observed,  are  those  of  copper.  The  produce  of  the  minee  usually 
belDOgs  to  some  capitalist  at  Santiago,  who  causes  a  vessel  to  call  at  Coquimbo  for  the  cop. 
per,  which  is  to  be  exchanged,  perhaps,  for  a  cargo  brougfat  to  Valparaiso  from  Europe  or 
India,  and  instructs  his  correspoiident  at  Coquimbo  to  have  a  sufficient  quanti^  in  readiness. 
This  employment  gives  some  impMtance  to  the  port  of  Coquimbo ;  though  the  inbabitanla, 
unaccustomed  to  any  varied  traffic,  retain  much  native  simplicity,  kindness,  and  hoepitality. 
About  fitly  miles  in  the  interior  w  Copiapo,  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  district,  of  which  it 
may  be  coosidered  the  capital.  This  place  is  subject  to  the  dreadful  calamity  of  being  once 
in  about  every  twenty-three  years  completely  destroyed  by  earthquake.  That  of  1810  shook 
It  entirely  to  pieces ;  the  wrecks  of  its  houses  and  churches  lying  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  walls,  though  three  or  four  feet  thick,  a(  large  sun-dried  bricks,  seem  to  have 
toppled  down,  some  inwards,  some  outwards,  like  so  many  castles  of  cards.  The  people  had 
all  crowded  to  the  great  church  of  1«  Merc^,  which  they  were  judiciously  advised  to  leave, 
and  had  scarcely  quitted  it  when  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  would  have  buried  the  whole  po- 
pulation had  they  reauincd.     The  Copiapiana,  m  1821,  rebuilt  their  fitllen  citv.     Copiapo  is 
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bounded  on  the  north  by  the  desert  of  Atncama,  which  separatee  Chili  from  Peru,  and  is  oon- 
flidered  as  belonging  to  the  latter. 

Concepcion,  a  more  southern  province  of  Chilly  is  the  moat  highly  endowed  with  all  the 
real  bounties  of  nature.  Its  situation,  indeed,  and  the  cold  rains,  render  it  unfit  for  tropical 
produce ;  but  all  the  grain  and  fruits  of  the  finest  temperate  climate  are  reared  in  such 
abundance  as  to  make  this  the  granary  and  garden  of  South  America.  Wheat  of  excellent 
quality  is  the  staple,  and  the  southern  markets  are  chiefly  supplied  from  Concepcion ;  to 
which  may  be  added  barley,  maize,  pulse,  and  all  kind  of  vegetables.  It  yields  also  a  sweet 
wine,  the  beet  in  the  New  World,  which  Mr.  Stevenson  reckimed  equal  to  Frontignac,  and 
for  which  the  demand  at  Lima  is  almost  unlimited.  The  cattle  farms  are  also  numerous  and 
valuable,  vielding  a  large  export  of  jerked  beef.  The  town  of  Concepcion,  with  four  con* 
ventual  churches,  a  nunnery,  a  cathedral  in  progress,  and  many  handsome  houses  inhabited 
by  some  of  the  old  Spanish  nobles,  might  almost  have  disputed  with  Santiago  the  rank  of  capi- 
tal of  ChUL  The  houses,  like  those  of  Santiago,  were  mostly  of  one  story,  built  of  mud  or 
sun-dried  brick,  and  forming  regular  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  people  were 
peculiarly  kind  and  hospitable,  and  their  gay  and  festive  habits  were  accompanied  with  com- 
parative! v  few  irregularities.  But  it  suffered  with  peculiar  severity  from  the  late  contest ; 
ahemately  occupi^  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  patriots,  it  was  rudely  treated  by  both,  but 
especially  the  former.  Genend  Sanchez  directed  to  military  objects  all  the  timber  destined 
for  the  new  cathedral,  and,  on  finally  abandoning  the  city  in  1819,  set  fire  to  a  number  of 
the  principal  houses.  When  Captam  Hall  visited  it,  in  1821,  he  found  it  almost  desolate. 
Whole  squares  had  been  reduced  to  rubbish,  and  the  streets  were  knee-deep  in  grass  and 
weeds.  Of  the  bishop's  palace  there  remained  only  the  sculptured  gateway ;  many  of  the 
booses  still  standing  were  uninhabited ;  and,  through  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  cli- 
mate, were  enveloped  in  a  thick  mantle  of  shrubs,  creepers,  and  wildflowera  The  churches 
were  all  in  a  ruinous  state ;  of  the  cathedral,  the  western  aisle  had  fiillen  in,  and  the  rest 
was  rapidly  crumbling  into  dust  Besides  the  usual  conflict  of  Spanish  parties,  Concepcion 
was  Isid  waste  by  the  Araucanians,  who,  led  by  Benavides,  a  bold  outlawed  native  of  the 
province,  carried  on  a  war  of  perpetual  inroad,  similar  to  that  which  once  raged  on  tbe  Scot^ 
tish  and  E^lirii  borders,  and  which,  though  picturesque  and  eventfiil  in  narrative,  vma  most 
calamitous  to  the  parties  concerned.  After  having  in  some  measure  recovered  from  these 
successive  disaflters,  the  town  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthouake  in  1835.  Talca- 
hoano,  the  port  of  Concepcion,  is  a  small  town  of  about  500  inhabitants,  on  a  large  bay, 
with  a  {food  and  secure  anchorage.  Its  defences  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  strong ; 
bnt  dormg  the  late  war  they  were  neglected ;  wherefore,  being  of  mud,  and  incapable  of 
resisting  Uie  heavy  rains  of  the  country,  they  are  nearly  ruined. 

Valdivia  comprises  a  territory  of  about  130  by  about  ItM)  miles  in  extent,  watered  by  three 
rivers,  uid  containing  several  plains  that  are  very  productive  in  grain  and  cattle.  There 
is  scarcely  any  European  culture;  but  the  missionaries  have,  at  different  points,  succeeded 
in  forming  the  Indians  into  peaceable  and  tolerably  industrious  little  communities.  Valdivia 
was  founded  in  1563,  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1603,  and  re-established  in  1645.  It  was 
lecruitod  to  a  limited  degree  by  convicts  sent  from  other  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and 
employed  in  the  public  works.  The  town  of  Valdivia  is  situated  about  sixteen  miles  above 
its  port,  which  is  defended  by  strong  batteries,  and  is  the  best  and  most  capacious  harbour 
of  Chili ;  it  will  be  of  sfreat  value  when  the  surrounding  country  becomes  more  populous 
and  civilised.  Osomo,  built  about  forty  miles  distant,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is  the 
most  southern  town  in  the  New  World.  The  capture  of  the  port  of  Valdivia,  in  1819,  by 
Lord  Cochrane,  with  319  troops,  opposed  by  1600,  was  one  of  the  boldest  azid  most  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  American  contest 

Araoco  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  extensive  territory,  which  interposes  itself  be- 
tween the  Spanish  districts  of  Concepcion  and  Valdivia,  It  extends  north  and  south  for 
about  three  degrees  of  Utitude,  reaching  inland  to  the  mountains.  This  region,  celebrated 
in  Spanish  story  and  song,  is  described  by  Mr.  Stevenson  as  really  one  of  the  finest  in 
Sooth  America.  The  Araucanians,  having  adopted  the  rude  agriculture  of  the  Spaniards, 
raise  Indian  com  in  abundance ;  they  grow  most  admirable  potatoes,  which  are,  probably, 
indieenoos;  and  have  a  good  stock  of  norses  and  homed  cattle.  The  whole  country  is 
divided  into  four  districts,  governed  by  hereditary  mlers,  called  toquis,  confederated  together 
fear  their  own  benefit,  and  Uie  injury  of  their  neighbours.  Particular  districts  are  ruled  by  sub- 
ordinate chiefs,  also  hereditary,  called  ulmenes.  When  war  is  declared,  the  toquis  elect 
one  of  themselves,  or  even  some  other  chief,  who  assumes  the  supreme  command.  They 
have  appended  the  European  musket  to  their  own  original  arms  of  the  bow,  arrow,  and 
club.  When  they  set  forth  on  an  expedition,  each  individual  merely  carries  a  small  bag  of 
parched  meal,  trusting  that  ere  long  he  will  be  comfortably  quartered  on  the  territory  of  his 
enemies.  During  the  Spanish  dominion,  every  new  governor  of  Chili  generally  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  himself  by  the  conquest  of  Arauco;  and  having  assemble  an  army,  he  usually 
beat  them  in  the  field ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  obliged,  by  a  continued  scries  of  harassing 
warfore,  to  sue  for  peace  from  a  proud  race,  whom  nothing  will  ever  induce  to  make  the 
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firat  «dv)Utcei.  The  Aimucuiiuu  have  a  relifpoua  belief;  bat  withoot  templea,  prieMn,  uid 
Mcrilices.  They  have  Pillion,  the  mipreme  toqui  or  ruler,  with  muty  tubordiDate  deities  or 
ulmenes,  aiDon^  whom  the  chief  are  Heuben,  the  good  ^niua;  Ulencuba,  the  evil  ^nius; 
■nd  Epunamum,  the  god  af  war.  Omeoa  and  divinatiotiE  are  also  iMocta  of  firm  belief; 
aitd  the  warrior  who  would  intiepidl;  ftce  an  aimed  battalicn,  will  ahake  with  temr  at  the 
flieht  of  an  owl.  Witchcraft  ia  in  their  ejoe  the  moat  deadly  ain,  for  which  numeroas 
DiU)app7  vtctitaa  are  devoted  to  death.  Marria^  ia  always  celebrated  with  a  ahow  of 
vitJence ;  &r  even  after  the  consent  ia  obtained,  the  bridegroom  cooceala  himaelf  on  the 
road,  seizee  the  Inide,  carriea  her  to  hia  house,  where,  perh^p^  the  parenta  are  waiting  It 
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ahare  the  Duptial  feast.  Polygamy  prevaib  among  the  chiefe,  and  alt  the  hard  work  de- 
Tidvee  upon  the  females,  who  plough,  sow,  and  reap ;  and  each  wife  must  present  her  huaband 
with  a  poncbo  or  cloak,  which  is  Uie  chief  manuftcture  of  the  country ;  some  of  these  gai^ 
menta  are  very  fine,  8611111?  at  150  dollara,  though  in  geneial  they  can  only  be  call^  a 
coarM  rug.  The  towns  of  Arauco,  Tubul,  and  Tucapel,  are  only  villagee,  perched  on  the 
t^  of  the  most  inacceeeible  rocka,  and  even  these  were  built  by  the  Spaniards.  The  abode 
of  the  principal  cociquo  was  a  thatched  house,  with  mud  walls,  aiicty  teet  Ion;;,  and  twenly 
feet  broad,  which  behind,  throughout  its  whole  length,  conlain<Kl  a  range  of  aleeping  places 
resembling  stalls ;  and  in  (root  a  long  narrow  apartment,  in  which  the  tomily,  forty  in  number, 
!Dt  the  day.  Their  chief  amusements  are  out  of  doors;  within,  thej  are  seen  trotting, 
oagh  the  room  to  sounda  which  resemble  the  filing  of  a  saw,  in  uncouth  movemeata  imi- 
tating the  dance.  Though  resisting  all  attempts  at  conquest  they  have  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  republican  government,  and  even  agreed  to  a  species  of  political  onioa, 
though  a  long  interval  must  elapse  before  this  can  be  c(xnpletely  efiected. 

The  large  island  of  Chiloe,  with  others  surrounding  it  which  form  a  species  of  archipelogD, 
have  been  fcffmed  into  the  most  southerly  province  of  the  Chilian  republic.     They  have  a 
rude  and  rocky  aspect,  and  are  as  yet  thinly  inhabited, 
llie  Island*  of  Joan  Femandei  may  be  ccmsidered  as  on  appendage  of  ChilL    Tber  form 
a  group  of  two  small  islands,  called  Mas-a- 
Tierro,  and  Moe-a-Fuero.     The  principal 
ialand,  <^  which  a  view  is  here  exhibited 
(Jg.  950.)  is  so  diversified  by  lofty  hills, 
streams,  and  varied  vegetation,  that  it  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing spots  on  the  globe.    It  was  early  noted 
aa  being  the  solitary  residence  of  Alex- 
ander ^Ikirk,  during  several  vears;   an 
event  uprni  which  D^be  founded  his  cele- 
brated narrative  of  Robinson  Crusoe.    The 
island  afterwards  aflbrded   to  Anson  the 
means  of  recraiting  his  shattered  squadron, 
JasB  FoBwdau  *^^  ^^  P^^^K^  ^  Cape  Hora.     It  baa 

been  used  bj  the  Chilians  as  a  place  for 
confining  convicts,  but  was  recently  granted  to  a  North  American  merchant,  who  pmpimtm 
In  make  it  a  depAt  for  supplying  trading  and  whaling  vessels  with  provisionB. 


CHAPTER  m. 

PROVINCEB  or  LA  PLATA,  OR  ARGENTINE  REPUBLia 

Ia  Plata  is  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  region  of  South  America,  watered  by  the 
great  rivep^  that  name,  and  which,  under  Spanish  dominion,  formed  one  of  the  principal 
viceroyoltiest  It  had  then  aimezed  to  it  Upper  Peru,  including  the  mines  of  Potosi ;  but 
Ibis  country  has,  by  recent  events,  been  severed  ftvm  it,  and  forms  now  an  indepeiident 
republic  under  the  name  of  Bolivia.  The  remainiog  territory  consists  chiefly  of  detached 
cities,  with  surrounding  cultivated  tracts,  which  form,  aa  it  were,  oases  in  a  vast  expanse  of 
uninhabited  plain.  Buenos  Ayrea,  the  principal  city,  and  commanding  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  has  endeavoured  to  foim  the  whole  into  a  republic,  of  which  she  herself  shall 
DO  the  capital,  or  at  least  the  federal  head;  but  there  reigns  through  the  diflerent 
districts,  a  stroog  provincial  spirit,  which  has  hitherto  rendered  this  union  imperfect  and 
precarioOB. 

Smtt.  I. — General  Outline  and  Atpeet. 

1m.  Plata  maj|  in  a  very  general  view,  be  cwisidered  as  occuOTing  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  America,  south  frrnn  the  tmpie  of  Capricorn,  leaving  muy  the  nomw  strip  of 
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Chili  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  a  section  cut  out  of  it  by  Brazil.  On  the  north  the 
Pilcomayo,  while  it  nuois  from  west  to  east,  forms  the  natural  boundary  from  Upper  Peru ; 
but  after  its  ^eat  bend  to  the  south,  the  line  must  be  considered  as  continued  eastward, 
cutting  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  and  onwards  to  tbb  Parana.  On  the  east,  the  boundary  of 
La  Plata  may  be  considered  as  fixed  by  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  though  the  districts 
immediately  west  of  these  streams  have  not,  since  the  revolution,  been  actually  possessed 
by  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  south  of  the  Plata,  the  Atlantic  is  the  clear  boundary.  On  the  south, 
the  RU>  Negro  terminates  the  country  actually  occupied ;  but,  on  the  principle  so  generally 
adopted  by  di^rent  European  settlers,  of  extending  their  respective  claims  till  they  come 
mto  collision,  we  suspect  that  the  Buenos  Ayreans  stretch  their  frontier  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  or  even  to  Cape  Horn.  On  the  west,  the  uniform  boundary  is  Chili,  separated 
by  tl^  l<^y  summits  of  the  Andes.  The  contents  of  this  very  extensive  territory  are  calcu- 
lated at  about  1,000,000  square  miles. 

The  sur&ce  of  this  territory  consists  of  a  plain  the  most  extensive  and  uniform,  perhaps, 
on  the  ftce  of  the  earth,  bounded  only  by  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes.  The  Pampas, 
west  fi^om  Buenos  Ayres,  form  an  uninteresting  level  of  more  than  1000  miles  across. 
This  plain  is  divided  into  three  successive  portions:  the  first  covered  with  thick  clover 
and  fiowering  thistles,  that  rise  sometimes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet ;  then  450 
miles  of  long  grass,  without  a  weed ;  lastly,  a  forest  of  low  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
standing  so  wide,  that  a  horse  can  gallop  through  them.  At  the  end  of  this  ocean  plain, 
the  Andes  shoot  up  abruptly  their  wall  of  unbroken  rock,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  which 
to  the  traveller  finxn  the  east  appears  to  present  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  banks  of  the 
Plata  consist  also  of  immense  plains,  though  not  quite  so  level,  nor  covered  with  such  varied 
vegetation. 

Of  the  rivers,  the  chief  is  that  finom  which  the  region  derives  its  name  and  character, 
and  which  forms  one  of  the  grandest  features  on  the  globe,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  To  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  it  reaches  after  a  course  of  nearly  3000  miles,  it  brings  down  a  body  of 
water  thirty  miles  broad,  resembling  an  arm  of  the  sea;  yet  completely  firesh.  The 
largest  vessels  can  ascend  to  the  vicinity  of  that  port  and  Monte  Video,  though  the  shore 
is  obstructed  by  rocks  and  sand-banks.  These  increase  as  the  stream  ascends,  and  render 
it  impossible  for  vessels  of  any  magnitude  to  arrive  at  Asuncion.  From  the  west  the  Plata 
receives  the  Pilcomayo,  the  fifontier  stream  of  Upper  Peru,  which  passes  through  the  rich- 
est mining  districts,  and  the  Rio  Vermejo ;  both  navigable.  On  the  east  it  receives  the 
hal^Brazilian  streams  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay.  Large  rivera,  the  Saladillo,  and 
the  Colorado  or  Desaguadero  de  Mendoza,  run  across  the  Pampas,  and  are  supposed  to 
teach  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  rises  in  the  Cordillera  east  of  Coquimbo,  and  has  a  course 
of  1000  miles,  during  which  it  forms  numerous  lakes ;  but  it  has  not  yet  attained  any 
commercial  importance ;  and  another,  the  Rb  Negro,  forms  the  extreme  southern  boundary 
of  settlement 

There  are  several  lakes,  as  that  of  Hiera  in  the  Entre  Rios,  fully  100  miles  in  length; 
some  round  Mendoza,  filmed  by  the  streams  descending  from  the  Andes ;  and  othere  farther 
in  the  interior ;  but  none  of  theee  can  be  said  to  coirrespond  in  grandeur  to  the  other  features 
of  this  region. 

Sier.  n. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBBBOT.  1. — Oeology, 

The  whole  extent  of  this  province  fbnoa  one  continuous  and  unbroken  plain  of  great  fbr- 
tility,  and  covered  with  perpetual  vegetation.  Rocks  are  rarely  seen.  Some  gypsum 
occurs  near  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  limestone  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  stones  used  in  paving  the  streets  or  in  building  are  brought  ftom  the 
islaiid  of  Martin  Garcia,  at  the  mouth  of  Sie  Uruguay,  or  as  ballast  from  Europe.  Many  of 
the  lakes  to  the  south  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  Salt  occurs  in 
the  greatest  abundance  and  purity^  at  Las  Lagunas  de  las  Salinas,  situated  in  lat  37^  S.  in 
a  south-west  direction  firom  Uie  city,  and  not  mr  distant  from  the  mountains  called  La  Sierra 
de  la  Ventana.  At  these  lakes,  when  the  evaporation  has  been  considerable,  salt  is  procured 
in  great  quantities ;  and  to  obtain  supplies  of  this  substance,  considerable  numbera  of  Indians 
and  Creoles  visit  the  place  at  particular  periods ;  but  owing  to  the  distance,  and  expense  of 
land-carriage,  little  of  it  reaches  Buenos  Ayres,  as  it  can  be  obtained  cheaper  and  of  a 
soperior  quality  firom  England. 

Patagonia,  Straits  of  MageUan,  and  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  expedition  under  Captain 
King,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  left  Monte  Video  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1826,  and,  after  putting  into  Port  St  Elena,  about  lat  45^  S.,  and  remaining 
for  a  day  or  two  in  the  vicmity  of  Cape  Fairweather,  continued  for  ninety  days  within  the 
Strait ;  during  which  time  its  shores  to  the  east  of  Cape  Froward  were  surveved  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captain  King  himself;  while  his  consort,  under  Captain  Stokes,  examined 
the  western  entrance.    The  coast  of  Port  St  Elena  is  described  by  Captain  King  as  con< 
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sistia^  of  pori^iyritic  clajrstoDO ;  of  which  the  hills,  from  900  to  400  feet  high,  aie  entirely 
composed.  On  the  beach  was  a  conglomerate,  apparently  of  an  alluvial  character.  Cope 
Fairweather  is  near  the  soathern  extremity  of  a  range  of  coast,  occupying  between  two  and 
three  degrees  on  the  east  of  Patagonia,  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  clay,  in  eiif&  from 
300  to  400  feet  high*  and  entirely  bare  of  vegetation.  Some  of  the  specimens  from  Uiis 
quarter,  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  report,  remarks,  consist  of  a  white  marl,  not  unlike  certain  varie- 
ties of  the  lower  chalk ;  and  with  these  are  portions  of  a  greenish  sand-rock,  much  resem- 
bling that  of  the  upper  green  sand  formation,  and  of  a  clay  having  many  of  the  properties 
of  fullers'  earth.  The  pebbles  on  the  shore  consist  of  quartz,  jasper,  and  flinty  slate,  but  do 
not  contain  any  mineral  identical  with  chalk  flint  Cape  Virgins,  at  the  north-eastern  en» 
trance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  consists  of  clay  cliffs,  like  those  of  Cape  Fairweather ; 
and  between  these  two  capes  the  coast  is  of  the  same  character.  What  may  be  called  the 
eastern' branch  of  the  Straits,  from  Cape  Virgins  to  Cape  Froward,  though  its  general  course 
is  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  varies  considerably  in  width  and  direction ;  but  from  thence  to  the 
western  entrance  the  direction  is  nearly  straight,  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  the  width  muoh 
more  uniform ;  and  one  of  tlie  principal  points  detennined  by  Captain  King's  survey  is,  that 
the  fissure  forming  this  portion  of  the  strait  is  continued  in  the  same  direction  for  about  100 
miles  towards  the  S.E.  from  Cape  Froward ;  through  St  Gabriel's  Channel,  and  a  deep  inlet, 
discovered  by  Captain  King,  and  named  "  Admiralty  Sound,"  which  runs  nearly  fifty  miles 
into  the  interior  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Dr.  Fitton  remarks  that  this  separation  of  the  land  by 
a  narrow  rectilinear  channel  of  such  great  length,  appears  to  be  analogous  to  the  division  of 
Scotland,  by  the  chain  of  lakes  on  the  line  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  In  proceeding  west* 
ward  from  the  eastern  entranise,  the  coast  gradually  changes  its  character ;  and  primitive 
rocks  appear  about  Cape  Negro,  near  Elizabeth  Island,  where  mountains  of  slate  rise  to  the 
height  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet  Captain  King  remarks  that  the  direction  of  all  the  ranges, 
commencing  at  Port  Famine,  about  thirty  miles  fVom  Cape  Froward,  is  towards  the  S.E. ; 
and  that  all  the  sounds  and  openings  of  the  land  in  Terra  del  Fuego  tend  in  the  same  direc- 
tion :  this  being  also  the  direction  of  the  strata,  which  dip  towards  the  south.  This  coinci- 
dence in  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  is  expressed  on  Captain  King's  map :  and  he 
supposes  that  a  similar  structure  holds  good  throughout  the  western  branch  of  the  Strait, 
from  Cape  Froward  to  the  entrance  on  tliat  side. 

Specimens  from  Freshwater  Bay,  about  120  miles  from  Cape  Virgins,  on  the  Patagonian 
side  of  the  strait,  eonsist  of  highly  crystallised  greenstone,  and  hypersthene  rock,  resem^ 
bling  those  of  Scotland ;  and  the  pebbles  and  boulders  on  the  shore  are  of  granite,  syenite, 
quartz,  and  flinty  slate. 

The  vicinity  of  Mount  Tarn  and  Eagle  Bay,  about  midway  between  Port  Famine  and 
Cape  Froward,  affords  various  hornblende  rooks;  with  greywacke,  flinty  slate,  and  gray 
splinty  limestone.  The  slate  of  Mount  Tarn  contains  traces  of  organic  remains.  Speci- 
mens from  the  south  side  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  strait  consist  of  micaceous  gneiss, 
found  at  the  entranoe  of  St  Magdalen's  Sound,  and  at  Card  Point  on  the  south-west  of  St 
Gabriel's  Channel.  The  rocks  at  Cape  Waterfiill,  near  Card  Point,  are  of  clay  slate ;  and 
the  shores  of  Admiralty  Sound  afibrd  granite,  clinkstone,  porphyry,  and  greenish  compact 
felspar.  Captain  King  also  mentions  his  having  observed  here  reddish  quartz  or  sandstone, 
like  that  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Europe ;  and  he  remarks,  that  the  soil  over  this  rock  is 
barren,  while  that  above  the  slate  produces  luxuriant  vegetation ;  beeches  of  great  size 
growing  there  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water  side.  In  general,  the  hills  in  this  part  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  appear  to  be  slate ;  they  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  ice 
and  snow.  Mount  Sarmiento,  however,  which  is  more  than  5000  fbet  high,  appears,  fW>m 
the  shape  of  its  summit,  to  be  volcanic ;  and  was  called  by  the  navigator,  a!fter  whom  it  waa 
named,  *'  The  snowy  votcaw),** 

Specimens  from  the  western  hranish  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  collected  by  Captain 
Stokes,  all  consist  of  primitive  rocks.  Cape  Notch,  Cape  Tamar,  and  the  Scilly  Islands, 
nfibrding  granite ;  Port  Gallant,  and  Cape  Victory,  gneiss  and  mica  slate ;  and  Valentine's 
Bay,  clay  slate  much  resembling  that  of  Port  Famine.  These  places  are  all  on  the  north 
pide  of  the  strait  On  the  southern  side,  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  Cape  Upright  afibrds  granite 
and  gneiss;  and  the  latter  rock  is  found  aJso  at  Tuesday  Harbour,  and  in  3ie  neighbc^rhood* 
of  Cape  Pillar :  the  columnar  mass,  from  which  that  remarkable  point  was  named,  is  com- 
pofiied  of  mica  slate, 

fiuBSBCT.  2. — Botany. 

In  a  fbrmer  chapter,  some  account  was  given  of  the  botany  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego  and 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  eastern  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  to  the  river  Plata,  is  comparatively  low,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  occupied  by 
pampas,  extensive  plains,  covered  with  grass,  but  destitute  of  trees.  This  peculiarity  of 
country,  indeed,  exists  upon  the  most  extensive  scale  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayree :  a 
vast  superficies,  the  whole  of  which  is  a  plain  (interrupted  only  here  and  there  by  a  few 
|)ills,  the  highest  scarcely  300  feet),  extending  firom  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  foot  of  the 
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Andes,  a  space  of  730  leagueSi  Many  of  the  rivers,  from  the  extreme  evenness  of  the  sur- 
face, are  (with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  that  are  received  into  the  Parana  or  Paraguay) 
arrested  in  the  plain,  without  any  decided  course,  and  insensibly  absorbed,  like  the  rains 
which  fall  on  the  same  ground. 

**  The  level  surface  which  so  uniformly  characterises  the  whole  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
affi>rds  litUe  scope  for  variety  in  its  vegetable  productions :  still  the  aspect  of  tlie  country 
18  marked  by  many  striking  peculiarities.  Different  kinds  of  clover  and  other  leguminous 
plants,  intermixed  with  grasses,  constituting  the  great  mass  of  the  vegetation,  give  to  the 
country  its  verdant  appearance,  and  form  an  inexhaustible  source  of  nutriment,  not  only  to 
the  deer  and  other  wild  animals  which  are  so  abundant,  but  to  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  which  may  be  seen  grazing  in  all  directions.  The  country  is  naturally  destitute 
of  wood,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  natural  copse  of  the  Tala  shrub,  of  very 
inconsiderable  height,  nothing  resembling  a  tree  is  to  be  seen.  The  Ombu  (Phytolacca 
dunca\  however,  sometimes  makes  its  appearance,  to  diversifv  the  scene,  and  relieve  its  roo- 
noiony.  Trees  of  this  kind  generally  point  out  to  the  traveller  the  site  of  some  habitation, 
sear  which  they  are  usually  planted ;  since,  from  the  great  rapidity  of  their  growtli,  they 
soon  become  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  and  afibrd  a  grateful  shade  to  the  inhabitants,  during 
the  hot  season  of  the  year.  They  are  otlierwise  very  useless,  on  account  of  t)ie  spongy  na- 
ture of  the  trunk,  which  is  so  soft  that  it  has  sometimes  been  used  as  wadding  for  artillery, 
during  the  wars  which  prevailed  in  the  country.  In  the  more  inhabited  districts  of  the 
province,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  numerous  plantations  are  met  with 
of  peach  trees,  which  are  cultivated  for  firewood,  and  form  a  very  profitable  investment  of 
land  and  capital,  as  they  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  and  may  be  cut  down  every  four  years ; 
so  that,  by  dividing  a  plantation  equally,  a  fourth  part  mav  be  felled  yearly,  which  is  sure  to 
meet  with  a  ready  sale,  being  the  principal  fuel  used  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  fruit,  which  is 
produced  in  great  abundance  in  such  plantations,  is  applied  to  no  useful  purpose,  except  the 
feeding  of  pigs  and  poultry.'** 

A  very  remarkable  feature,  occasioned  bv  plants  of  exotic  production,  is  given  to  tlie 
pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  two  kinds  of  Thistle,  well  known  in  Europe ;  but  principally 
of  the  Cardoon  CCynara  Carduncutus,  ^.  Hooker,  in  Botanical  Magazine,  t  2862.).  The 
native  country  of  this  plant  is  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa ;  but,  the  seeds  having 
heen  conveyed  to  South  America,  it  has  escaped  into  the  extensive  plain  that  lies  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Andes,  and  has  given  such  an  extraordinary  feature  to  that  country,  as 
deserves  to  be  recorded  in  a  description  of  its  vegetation.  "The  great  plain  or  pampas  of 
the  Cordillera,"  says  Captain  Head,  in' his  '*  Rough  Notes,  taken  during  some  rapid  Journeys 
across  the  Pampas,  and  among  the  Andes,"  "is  about  900  miles  broad;  and  the  part  which 
I  have  visited,  though  in  the  same  latitude,  is  divided  into  regions  of  different  climate  and 
produce.  On  leaving  Buenos  Ayres,  the  first  of  these  regions  is  covered  for  180  miles  with 
clover  and  thistles;  the  second,  which  extends  for  430  miles,  produces  long  grass;  and  the 
third  region,  which  reaches  the  base  of  the  Cordillera,  is  a  grove  of  low  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  second  and  third  of  these  regions  have  nearly  the  same  appearance  throughout  the 
year;  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  evergreens;  and  the  immense  plain  of  grass  only  changes 
Its  colour  from  green  to  brown;  but  the  first  region  varies  with  the  four  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  In  winter,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  are  lar^e  and  luxu- 
riant, and  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  has  the  rou^h  appearance  of  a  turnip-ficld.  The 
clover,  at  this  season,  is  extremely  rich  and  strong;  and  the  sight  of  the  wild  cattle,  grazing 
in  full  liberty  in  such  pasture,  is  beautiful.  In  spring,  the  clover  has  vank»hed,  the  foliage 
of  the  thistle- has  extended  across  the  ground,  and  the  country  still  looks  as  if  covered  with 
a  rough  crop  of  turnips.  In  less  than  a  month  the  change  is  most  extraordinary ;  the  whole 
region  becomes  a  luxuriant  wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  have  suddenly  shot  up  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet,  and  are  all  in  full  bloom.  Tlie  road  or  path  is  hemmed  in  on 
both  sides ;  the  view  b  completely  obstructed ;  not  an  animal  is  to  be  seen :  and  the  stems 
of  the  tliistles  are  so  close  to  each  other,  and  so  strong,  that,  independent  of  the  prickles 
with  which  they  are  armed,  they  form  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  sudden  growth  of 
these  plants  is  quite  astonishing ;  and  though  it  would  be  an  unusual  incident  in  military 
history,  yet  it  is  really  possible  that  an  invading  army,  unacquainted  with  the  country,  might 
be  imprisoned  by  these  thistles,  before  it  had  time  to  escape  from  them.  The  summer  is  not 
over  before  the  scene  undergoes  another  change ;  the  thistles  suddenly  lose  their  sap  and 
verdure ;  their  heads  droop,  the  leaves  shrink  and  fade ;  the  stems  become  black  and  dead, 
and  they  remain  rattling  with  the  breeze  one  against  another,  until  the  violence  of  the  pam- 
pero or  hurricane  levels  them  with  the  ground,  where  they  rapidly  decompose  and  disappear ; 
the  clover  rushes  up,  and  the  scene  is  again  verdant"  If  by  any  accident  the  dry  stems  of 
the  thistles  chance  to  catch  fire,  the  conflagration  spreads  with  such  rapidity  as  to  destroy 
much  agricultural  produce,  and.freat  numbers  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  which  are  unable 
to  escape.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  they  are  cut  down  in  large  quantities,  and  sold 

*  Dr.  Gillies's  account  of  Bueaos  Ayres,  in  Napier's  editiou  of  the  Encyclopsilia  Britaunica. 
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for  the  purpose  of  heatmff  ovens.  The  florets  of  this  thistle  are  in  common  use  in  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  coagulatinfif  mUk,  which  they  efl^ct  in  the  same  manner  as  rennet  A 
quantity  of  these  florets  is  tied  up  in  a  ra^  and  stirred  about  in  warm  milk  for  a  few  minutes. 
This  thistle  is  also  eaten  as  a  vegetable ;  the  tender  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  and  the  yoong 
stems,  when  boiled  and  the  outer  skin  removed,  have  the  flavour  of  artichokea  When  tlie 
plants  of  the  pampas  become  too  strong,  it  is  customary  to  set  fire  to  them,  which  gives  a 
remarkable  aspect  to  the  country,  as  thus  described  by  Azara : — **  This  operation,  which  is 
intended  to  make  the  plants  send  out  new  and  tender  shoots,  must  have  Uie  efl^t  of  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  species;  because  the  seeds  are  destroyed,  and  the  fire  inevitably  exter- 
minates some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds.  It  is  requisite  to  use  precaution  in  setting  the 
plants  on  fire,  because  there  is  nothing  but  water  or  roads  that  can  limit  its  progress.  I  have 
travelled  200  successive  leagues,  in  a  southern  direction  from  Buenos  Ayres,  conUnttingc 
along  the  same  plain,  that  had  been  all  burned  at  one  time,  and  where  the  grass  was  begin- 
ning to  shoot  again*  and  still  I  did  not  arrive  at  the  termination.  There  was  certainly  no 
obstocle  that  c^ild  stop  the  flames.  Woods  arrest  its  ravages,  because  they  are  so  thick  and 
green,  that  they  do  not  burn ;  but  the  edges  of  them  bea>me  dry  and  scorched  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  next  conflagration  finds  them  an  easy  prey.  This  custom  destroys  wh6le 
swarms  of  insects  and  reptiles,  with  immense  numbers  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  and  even 
of  horses,  which  have  not  so  much  courage  as  the  oxen  in  fi>rcing  their  way  through  the  fire.** 

Of  trees,  Azara  observes,  that  in  this  singular  country,  from  tlie  River  Plata  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  there  appear  to  be  none,  and  shrubs  even  are  exceedingly  unfrequent  In 
some  places  near  the  fit>ntier  are  viznagas,  a  large  wild  Carrot,  and  Thistles,  which  are  col- 
lected for  fuel ;  but  as  this  is  still  scarce,  the  inhabitants  bom  the  bones  and  &t  of  animals, 
and  the  dung  of  horses.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  and  even  at  Monte  Video»  much  of  the  latter 
substance  is  consumed,  especially  in  the  ovens ;  though  the  peach  trees,  that  are  cultivated 
for  this  sole  object,  aid  in  the  supply.  A  little  wood,  too,  is  procured  on  the  banks  of  streams 
near  the  north  coast  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Parana  and  Uraguay.  There,  too,  wood  that 
is  fit  for  making  carts,  houses,  and  boats  of  various  sizes,  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  major 
part  of  this  comes  from  Paraguay  and  the  missions.  In  the  Chaco,  there  are  plenty  of  trees, 
growing  thick  and  tufled  on  the  river  banks,  and  more  thinly  in  the  open  country ;  consist- 
mg  of  Cebile,  Espinillo,  Quebracho,  Algaroba,  and  various  species,  which  are  quite  unlike 
those  that  are  known  by  the  same  name  in  Europe.  The  fruit  of  one  of  the  Algarobas  (a 
species  of  Acacia)  is  a  large  blackish  pod,  which,  after  having  been  peeled,  would  be  as  good 
as  nut-galls  for  making  ink,  and  perhaps  for  dyeing.  The  fruit  of  another  resembles  Haricot 
beans ;  it  is  much  eaten  by  the  poor,  who  peel  and  put  it  in  water,  where  by  fermentation 
it  produces  a  liquor,  called  chica,  of  a  pleasant  taste  and  poesessmg  inebriating  qualities. 
From  the  river  Plata  to  the  missions,  the  trees  are  only  seen  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  and 
they  diminish  as  the  country  becomes  more  peopled.  In  the  Jesuit  missions,  and  as  you 
advance  northward,  there  are  extensive  woods,  not  only  near  water,  but  wherever  the  soU 
is  uneven.  These  are  so  thick  and  so  full  of  Ferns,  that  walking  is  difficult ;  and  yet  the 
circumstance  that  seeds  cannot  vegetate  in  these  situations,  because  they  fall  on  a  soil  that 
is  covered  with  leaves,  and  are  neither  afllected  by  wind  nor  dust,  nor  capable  of  reaching 
the  earth,  renders  it  difllcult  to  account  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  trees,  whose  only  mode 
of  increase  is  by  suckers  from  the  root ;  while  the  closeness  of  their  stems  would  rather 
dispose  them  to  push  upwards,  than  to  send  out  fresh  shoots  from  below. 

Azara  gives  an  interesting  account  of  many  vegetables  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  and 
Paran4;  but,  unfortunately,  without  mentioning  their  scientific  names,  so  that  we  are  too 
frequently  at  a  loss  to  know  what  plant  he  means.  Among  them  are  the  following : — **  The 
Curiy,  a  kind  of  Pine  (^Araucaria  brasUiensis  ?\  ^rows  in  large  forests  not  &r  from  the 
rivers  Parana  and  Uraguay.  It  seems  to  excel  the  pme  of  the  north,  and  is  equally  straight. 
It  is  said  that  it  has  but  one  very  thick  and  straight  root,  and  that  its  wood  much  resembles 
the  fir ;  but  the  leaves  are  shorter,  broader,  and  lanceolate  at  the  point.  The  branches  issue 
fiom  the  stem  in  regular  and  distant  stages ;  they  grow  horizontally,  and  are  rather  slender. 
The  fruit  is  a  round  cone,  of  the  size  of  a  child  s  head,  with  scales  that  are  not  so  distinct 
as  those  of  the  common  fir,  but  when  ripe  they  expand  and  show  the  central  nut,  about  as 
large  as  one^s  finger.  The  seeds  are  very  long,  and  the  thickness  of  the  thumb  at  the  largest 
end ;  when  roasted,  they  have  a  flavour  superior  to  chestnuts.  The  savage  Indians  are  re- 
markably fond  of  them,  and  make  flour  and  bread  of  them.  The  Jesuits  have  sowed  some  of 
these  trees  in  the  missions,  where  they  have  ^wn  so  large  that  it  would  be  worth  the  while  to 
cut  one  of  them  down,  and,  floating  it  to  a  desurable  place,  make  a  trial  of  it  for  a  mast  or  rudder, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  applicable  to  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  any  kind  of  planka. 
The  seeds  of  this  tree  should  be  tried  in  Europe,  and  with  this  view  I  brought  away  a  dozen 
cones ;  but  they,  with  my  other  seeds,  as  well  as  all  my  luggage,  were  taken  from  me  br 
the  Portuguese.  I  have  seen  a  single  individual  in  a  garden  at  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it 
grew  very  well.  The  Ybaro  is  another  large  wild  tree.  The  Jesuits  planted  a  long  avenue 
of  it,  from  their  settlement  called  the  Apostles,  to  the  fountain,  that  the  Indian  women 
might,  in  passing,  pull  some  of  the  fruity  and  use  them  instead  of  soap  fi>r  washing  linen. 
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This  tree  (^Sapindus  saponaria)  produces  an  immense  number  of  round  fruits,  the  kernels 
of  which  serve  for  plfty  things  to  the  children,  aq^  of  which  they  make  lar^  rosaries,  because 
they  are  brown,  bright,  ana  glos^.  Between  these  nuts  and  the  outside  skin  there  is  a 
glutinovus  pulp  that  may  be  used  for  soap,  by  smearing  it  upon  linen ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
Sie  quality  is  not  very  excellent** 

Though  the  family  of  the  torch-thistles  (Cactus  Lin.)  have  their  trunk,  joints  of  the 
branches,  and  foliage  in  the  flat  form  of  a  bat,  and  are  of  all  trees  or  shrubs  those  whose 
general  proportion  and  aspect  are  the  least  pleasing ;  "  yet,**  says  Azara,  "  I  have  seen  two 
mdividuals  which  were  the  finest  trees  possible.  The  stem  was  20  to  24  feet  high,  as  round 
and  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  turned  in  a  lathe.  It  was  destitute  of  foliage,  except  at  the 
top,  where  it  was  terminated  by  a  sphere  of  branches  or  leaves  of  a  flat  ^ape.  Both  the 
firuit  and  foliage,  though  similar  to  other  species  of  this  fiunily,  were  smaller.  I  found  these 
two  Cacti,  in  Paraguay,  in  two  different  woods  of  the  settlement  of  Atir^  nearly  a  league 
distant  from  one  another ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  them  thus  solitary  among  other  trees 
without  another  of  the  same  species.  So  that  this  kind  of  Cactus,  reduced  to  two  indi- 
viduals, perhaps  the  lest  of  the  sort,  will  disappear  at  the  death  of  those  which  I  have  just 
deecnbed.** 

Reeds,  probably  species  of  Bamboo,  attain  a  ^reat  size,  as  thick  as  the  thigh,  and  hollow ; 
they  are  very  strong,  and  are  important  in  making  scafiblding  and  other  useful  articles.  The 
Jesuits  employed  these  reeds,  strengthened  with  bull-hides  outside,  to  make  the  guns  that 
they  used  in  the  war  against  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  1752.  These  reeds  grow  on 
the  banks  of  the  streams,  excelling  all  the  trees  in  lieight ;  like  others  of  the  same  tribe, 
they  spring  up  in  tufls,  and  it  is  said  that  seven  years  are  requisite  to  bring  them  to  the  full 
size,  afler  which  they  wither  away,  the  root  not  sending  up  any  suckers  till  after  two  yeara 
There  are  at  least  seven  kinds  of  reed  in  this  country,  some  hollow  and  some  solid,  all  of 
which  might  be  advantageously  introduced  to  Europe,  where  the  least  useful  Bpecies  {Arundo 
Danax\  perhaps,  is  the  only  one  known. 

The'faxnous  Paraguay  Tea  must  not  be  passed  over  unnoticed ;  and  we  must  observe  that 
the  editor  of  Azara's  Travels  (M.  Walckenaer),  has  &llen  into  a  strange  error  in  supposing 
the  plant  to  be  the  same  with  the  "  Culen  janne"  of  Molina  (the  PsordUa  glandidosa 
Linn.).  It  is  a  plant  belonging  to  a  widely  difierent  family,  that  of  the  Holly,  and  is  the 
Uex  paraguensis  (Jig.  960.),  which  grows  wild  in  all  the  woods,  fringing  the  rivers  and 
ggQ  ^^     streams  which  fiill  into  the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana,  as  well  as 

^■^^  tho^  whose  waters  swell  the  current  of  the  Paraguay  from  the 
east,  from  lat  24^  30',  northward.  Some  of  these  shrubs  are 
as  laige  as  a  gpod-sized  orange  tree ;  but  in  those  spots  where 
the  leaves  are  regularly  gathered,  they  never  become  more  than 
bushes,  because  3key  are  cleared  out  every  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  foliage  requires  that  interval  of  time  to  arrive  at  per- 
fection. The  plant  is  evergreen,  its  stem  is  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh,  with  a  smooth  white  bark,  and  boughs  that  point  upwards, 
as  those  of  the  laurel,  the  whole  plant  presenting  a  thick  and 
very  branched  appearance.  The  leaf  is  elliptical,  rather  broad- 
est towards  the  end,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  about  half  as 
wide ;  it  is  thick,  glossy,  toothed  all  round,  of  a  deeper  green 
Ilex  Paragaeasik  above  than  below,  and  the  petiole  is  short  and  reddish.    The 

flowers  fftow  in  bunches  of  thirty  or  forty ;  they  have  each  four 
divisions  and  as  many  pistils  placed  in  the  intervals.  The  seed  is  very  smooth,  reddisb- 
violet,  and  like  peppercoma  To  bring  the  Paraguay  Tea  into  a  state  fbr  use,  the  leaves 
are  slightlv  scorched,  by  drawing  the  branch  itself  through  fire.  Then  the  leaves  are 
roasted  and  broken  down  to  a  certain  size,  that  they  may  be  packed  under  strong  pressure, 
the  flavour  of  the  recently  prepared  leaves  not  being  considered  agreeable.  The  use  of 
this  herb  is  general  in  Paraguay,  and  even  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Quito.  The  Spaniards  have 
derived  the  custom  from  the  Indians  of  Maracaya,  and  it  is  now  so  universally  diffused,  that 
the  importation,  which  amounted  but  to  12,500  quintals  in  1726,  exceeded  50,000  in  1800. 
To  drink  this  infusion,  it  is  customary  to  put  a  pinch  of  the  leaves  into  a  cup  or  small  ciJar 
bash,  called  Mate  (fhnn  which  the  name  of  the  plant,  Yerva  Mat6,  is  derived),  foil  of  very 
vrarm  water,  and  to  drink  off  the  fluid  immediately,  by  imbibing  it  through  a  little  tube  or 
sucker,  pierced  with  small  holes  in  the.  lower  part,  which  only  allow  the  passage  of  the 
water,  and  keep  back  the  leaves  that  float  on  the  surface.  The  same  herb  serves  three 
times,  by  macerating  it  in  fVesh  boiling  water.  Some  drink  it  with  sugar,  or  a  few  drops  of 
lemon-juice,  and  it  is  taken  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  average  daily  consumption  of  each  , 
inhaUtuit  being  an  ounce.  If  not  drunk  immediately,  the  infbsion  turns  quite  black.  One 
man  can  easily  collect  and  prepare  at  least  a  quintal  in  the  day.  The  Jesuits  planted  a 
great  many  of  these  trees  round  their  towns  and  missions,  for  the  convenience  of  preparing 
and  exporting*  the  leaf;  but  their  example  has  been  but  little  followed,  nor  has  the  govern- 
ment adopted  those  provident  measures  which  might  ensure  the  preservation  and  propaga- 
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tion  of  this  valuable  tree.  At  preeent,  the  grovee  of  Paragfuay  Tea  are  situated  in  wild 
spots,  often  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  the  uncivilised  tribes ;  these  have  sometimes  murder- 
ed the  labourers,  who  are  exposed  to  many  hardships  and  privations.  By  forming  the  plan- 
tations in  in^iabited  districts,  such  difficulties  would  be  avoided,  the  gathering  would  cost 
less,  from  women  and  children  being  employed,  and  the  present  destructive  method  of  col- 
lecting the  leaves  might  be  in  a  measure  obviated.  The  Jesuits  were  also  more  careful  in 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  leaves,  from  which  they  removed  all  the  broken  bits  of  wood  and 
pounded  them  small,  thus  making  three  kinds  from  the  same  plant  There  is,  however,  but 
little  difference  in  the  flavour,  the  principal  requisite  being  tluit  the  foliage  should  be 
thoroughly  scorched  and  roasted,  and  collected  at  a  suitable  time,  as  damp  weather  is  very 
injurious  to  the  quality.  Thus,  without  regarding  the  intermixture  of  bits  of  wood,  or  the 
size  of  the  leaves,  the  Paraguay  Tea  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Fuerte  and  the  EUecta. 
The  latter,  which  is  the  best,  is  consumed  in  the  provinces  oS  La  Plata  to  the  amount  of 
1,250,000  lbs. ;  the  other  goes  to  Chili,  Peru,  and  Quito.  The  South  Americans  ascribe 
numberless  virtues  to  this  plant,  which  is  certainly  aperient  and  diuretic,  but  perhaps  pos* 
Besses  no  other  good  qualities.  like  opium,  it  produces  some  singular  and  contrary  efi^ta, 
giving  sleep  to  the  restless  and  spirit  to  the  torpid.  Those  who  have  once  contracted  the 
habit  of  taking  it,  do  not  find  it  easy  to  leave  it  ofl^  or  even  to  use  it  in  moderation,  though, 
when  taken  to  excess,  it  brings  on  similar  disorders  to 'those  produced  by  the  immoderate 
use  of  strong  liquors. 

Many  resins  and  gums  are  produced  in  Paraguay.  Among  them  is  the  well-known  Gum 
Elastic,  Caoutchouc  or  Indian  Rubber,  which  distils  from  the  Hevea  guianensis.  Though 
applied  to  so  many  purposes  in  this  country,  economical  and  medicinal,  especially  for  over- 
shoes and  in  rendering  cloth  water-proof,  in  its  native  country  this  gum  is  only  used  to  make 
bails  for  children  to  play  with,  and  to  give  light  at  night  in  the  desert  For  the  latter,  they 
make  a  round  ball  of  the  resin,  and,  throwing  it  into  water,  observe  the  part  that  floats 
upwards,  in  which  they  insert  a  burning  match,  which  lasts  a  whole  night,  or  till  the  ball  is 
entirely  consumed.  When  the  trunk  is  pierced,  a  large  quantity  of  resin  soon  fixf^s  out, 
which  is  received  on  a  piece  of  leather  stretched  on  the  ground ;  it  quickly  condenses,  and 
may  be  drawn  out  in  long  strips ;  or,  by  pressing  it  together,  it  forms  a  compact  mass. 
Another  tree,  called  Nandipa,  aflbids  a  resin  which,  mixeS  with  equal  parts  of  Cane  Brandy, 
forms  a  beautiful  varnish.  Turpentine  and  Gum  Elemi  are  the  produce  of  two  other  trees ; 
and  a  strong  milky  glue  exudes  from  a  common  tree  called  Curupicay.  The  Aquaraibay, 
of  which  the  trunk  is  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man*s  body,  flifnishes  a  much  esteemed  article, 
called  the  Mission  Balm.  This  is  procured  from  its  leaves,  which  are  boiled  in  wine  or 
water  till  it  becomes  a  syrap,  fifty  arrobas  of  leaves  producing  one  of  balm.  A  tribute  of 
2  lbs.  of  this  balm  was  paid  by  all  the  Indian  nations  where  the  tree  grows,  and  transmitted 
to  the  king's  apothecary  at  Madrid.  In  its  native  country,  it  is  call^  Curalo  Todo  (or  uni- 
versal remedy),  and  considered  equally  efficacious  whether  administered  internally  or  ezter- 
nallvi  in  wounds,  bruises,  colics,  catarrhs,  diarrhceas,  and  stomach  or  head  complaints. 

Climbing  plants,  commonly  called  Ysipos,  are  very  abundant  in  the  woods :  they  climb 
and  descend  upon  the  largest  trees,  passing  from  one  trunk  to  another,  and  sometimes 
entwining  them  so  closely  as  to  form  apparently  but  one  and  the  self-same  body.  Thei^ 
are  also  innumerable  parasitic  air-plants,  which  spring  up  and  vegetate  on  the  fitem  and 
branches  of  other  trees :  some  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  form  or  beauty  of  their 
blossoms,  and  others  recommend  themselves  by  their  surpassingly  delicious  odour;  At  t 
particular  season,  the  large  forest  trees  are  adorned  with  the  yellow  orange  flowers  of  some 
of  these  species ;  and  it  is  customary  to  place  them  on  all  the  balconies  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
One  kind,  called  Guenbe,  springs  up  within  the  hollow  trunks  of  decaying  trees.  Its  stem, 
of  which  there  are  several  on  each  plant,  is  as  thick  as  one's  arm,  and  from  tliree  to  five 
feet  long,  the  leaves  two  feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  wide,  glossy  and  deeply  cleft.  This  plant 
produces  a  spike  like  maize,  with  seeds  of  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  long  straight  roots,  with- 
out any  knots,  that,  after  having  twined  several  times  round  the  trunk,  strike  into  the  earth. 
These  roots  are  carefully  peeled,  and  their  bark,  which  is  deep  violet,  fine  and  easily  detach- 
ed, serves  to  make  cables  and  other  cordage  employed  in  navigating  the  Paraguay,  without 
other  preparation  than  that  of  drying  it  after  it  has  been  wetted.  These  ropes  are  cheap, 
they  are  not  liable  to  decay  in  mud  or  water,  and  will  stand  a  strong  pull ;  still  they  are  not 
so  durable  as  hemp.  Friction  and  bending  are  apt  also  to  injure  them.  The  Ekglish  frigates 
used  these  ropes  with  advantage,  during  the  latter  years  of'^the  war. 

The  plants  usually  known  m  the  country  by  the  name  of  Pitas,  Cardas,  and  Caraguataa 
{TiUandsuB  and  BromeluB?  perhaps  Agave)  grow  in  great  abundance;  some  as  parasites, 
and  some  on  the  ground.  They  all  contain  more  or  less  water,  which  is  perfectly  clear  and 
fresh,  and  often  serves  to  quench  the  traveller's  thirst  Two  are  more  remarkable  than  the 
others :  one  of  them  grows  in  large  quantities  on  the  edges  of  woods  and  even  in  open  spots, 
but  does  not  extend  to  the  river  Plata.  Its  long  and  thick  foliage,  like  that  of  the  puie- 
apple,  yields  a  strong  fibre,  the  inside  leaves,  which  precede  the  developement  of  the  fruit, 
being  quite  pearly ;  the  small  blossoms  are  followed  by  fruits,  like  dates,  which,  when  ripe. 
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are  of  a  fine  oran^  colour,  and  good  to  eat  The  other  is  called  Ybira :  its  fruit  resembles 
a  pine-apple,  but  is  quite  worthless ;  but  from  the  foliage  is  manufactured  an  excellent  cord- 
age, called  Caraguata.  This  is  used  for  various  purposes,  even  in  preference  to  hemp, 
because  it  neither  stretches,  nor  decays  in  water.  A  rope,  an  inch  thick,  made  of  this  sub- 
stance, was  compared  with  an  hempen  one  of  the  same  thickness,  and  it  proved  the 
stnxigest 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  great  plain  we  have  above 
alluded  to,  about  Mendoza,  the  vegetation  begins  to  alter,  and  to  partake  of  that  of  the 
mountains,  that  city  being  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  that  vast  range.  One  of  its  most 
remarkable  features,  and  that  which  would  be  least  expected  from  its  extra-tropical  latitude, 
is  the  number  of  species  of  Cactus  found  in  its  vicinity.  Schouw  gives  26^  S.  lat.  as  the 
southern  limit  of  the  cactus  region.  Dr.  Gillies,  in  a  morning's  ride  from  Mendoza,  has 
been  able  to  gather  twenty-two  distinct  species  of  this  curious  genus,  all  of  which  he  has 
introduced  to  Sie  gardens  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  are  growing  in  one  establishment,  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden. 

At  Buenos  Ayres,  wheat  yields  16  for  1,  at  Montevideo  12  for  1 ;  but  the  grain  is  not 
much  above  half  the  size  of  that  of  Spain.  From  S.  lat  40^  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
Azara  considers  the  soil  to  be  too  salt  to  yield  wheat 

Vines  were  once  more  extensively  cultivated  than  at  present  In  1692,  the  city  of 
Asoncion,  the  capital  of  Faraway,  supported  io  its  neighbourhood  2,000,000  vine-stocks. 
Mendoza  and  San  Juan,  both  situated  near  the  eastern  root  of  the  Cordillera,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  yielded  annually  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  the  former 
3313  barrels,  and  the  latter  7942  barrels  of  wine.  Tobacco  is  largely  grown,  and  15,000 
qointals  per  annum  have  been  exported.  Sugar,  Mandiocca,  Indian  Com,  Batatas,  and  other 
vegetables  requiring  a  warm  climate,  are,  as  may  be  expected,  readily  cultivated. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology, 

On  the  Zoology  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  great  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
the  only  authentic  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  Azara,  whose  ample  accounts 
of  the  native  animals  may  be  consulted  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  writer  uses  only  provincial  names ;  so  that  the  scientific  naturalist,  unless  he 
detects  the  animal  from  its  description,  is  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  its  generally  received 
name.  Most  of  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  of  species  common  also  to  southern  Brazil. 
The  Puma  and  Jaguar,  among  the  ferocious  animals,  are  elsewhere  mentioned ;  while  the 
vast  inland  plains,  or  pampas,  are  well  known  to  swarm  with  wild  Oxen  and  Horses,  the 
descendants  of  those  brought  from  Europe  by  the  Spaniards.  So  little,  however,  do  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  turn  the  former  animals  to  any  other  use  than  making  candles  of  their 
fat,  and  traffic  of  their  skins,  that  milk  is  a  scarce  article,  Irish  salted  butter  a  luxury,  and 
the  making  of  cheese  nearly  unknown. 
The  Burrowing  Owl,  and  the  Cock-tail  Waterchat,  are  two  of  the  most  singular  birds  of 

Paraguay.  The  first  (Strix  cunictdaria)  appears  to 
live  in  the  deserted  holes  made  by  a  species  of  Mar- 
mot The  evidence  of  this  is  clearly  presented  by  the 
ruinous  condition  of  the  burrows  tenanted  by  these 
birds ;  while  the  neat  and  well-preserv^  mansions  of 
the  marmot  show  the  active  care  of  a  skilful  and  in- 
dustrious owner.  (Bon.  Am.  Om.  i.  71.)  These  Owls 
hunt  during  the  noon-day  sun,  and  appear  to  live  in  the 
villages  of  the  marmots,  whose  deserted  habitations 
they  occupy ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  marmot 
Cock-Tail  W^atereh&t.  9ikd  the  owl  habitually  live  in  one  burrow. 

The  Cock-tail  Waterchat  (AUcturus  alector)  (Jiff, 
961.)  ianot  much  bigger  than  the  Stonechat;  the  colours  are  plain,  but  the  highly  singular 
structure  of  the  tail,  shaped  like  that  of  a  cock,  renders  it  very  remarkable.  It  lives  on  the 
gnmnd,  in  open  plains,  near  water ;  but  flies  with  great  celerity.  The  males  frequently 
mount  vertically  in  the  air,  flapping  their  wings,  and  moving  their  tail  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  and  then  darting  down  suddenly  to  the  ground  from  a  great  height 

SacT.  m. — Historical  Geography, 

La  Plata  had  no  claim  to  a  place  among  civilised  nations  before  the  discoveiy  of  America. 
The  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  as  on  those  of  the  other  great  rivers,  were  at 
that  time  in  the  lowest  stage  of  savage  life. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
1534,  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  two  years  establish- 
ed settlements  as  high  as  Asuncion.  Thirst  for  gold  was  probably  the  motive  for  penetrar 
ting  80  quickly  and  so  flir  into  the  interior ;  but  no  gold  rewarded  the  search.  The  first 
importance  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  derived  from  a  few  cattle  having  strayed  into  its  immense 
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plains,  where  they  multiplied  with  astonishing  rapidity  amid  the  rich  paaturea,  and  in  later 
times  their  hides  became  a  ficreat  staple  of  commerce.  Paraguay  derived  great  benefit  fi^Mn 
the  missionary  establishments  formed  there  by  the  Jesuits ;  where  the  rude  Indians,  on  a 
greater  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  America,  were  reclaimed  from  their  savage  life,  and 
trained  to  regular,  peaceable,  and  industrious  occupations. 

In  1778,  Buenos  Ayres,  hitherto  subordinate  to  Peru,  was  erected  into  a  viceroyalty, 
including  all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Andes,  and  thus  comprehending  Upper  Peru,  with 
the  mines  of  Potost ;  which  rendered  it,  next  to  Mexico,  the  most  important  divisioQ  of 
Spanish  America. 

The  emancipation  of  Buenos  Ajrres  was  in  some  degree  prepared  by  the  British  expedi- 
tions in  1806  and  1806,  which  formed  one  oi  the  least  creditable  parts  in  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  last  war.  But  the  grand  impulse  was  given,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  the  compul- 
sory abdication  of  Ferdinand.  In  May,  1810,  Cisneros,  the  viceroy,  after  having  taken 
violent  measures  to  support  the  Spanish  authority,  wss  obliged  to  assemble  a  junta,  and  to 
allow  an  independent  government  to  be  formed,  acting  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  After 
this  the  country  was  agitated  by  manv  disturbances  and  vicissitudes.  Monte  Video  still 
resisted ;  and  when  reduced  by  General  Artigas,  it  was  occupied  by  that  person  as  an  inde* 
pendent  chief:  while  the  Portuguese,  encouraged  by  this  disunion,  advanced  and  seised  the 
town,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  territory  called  the  Banda  Oriental.  This  step,  how- 
ever, was  resisted  by  Buenos  Ayres  vigorously  and  successfully,  and  the  government  of 
Brazil  was  obliged  to  evacuate  this  territory,  and  allow  it  to  be  rormed  into  an  independent 
republic.  Dr.  Francia  also  contrived  to  occupy  the  upper  province  of  Paraguay  so  firmly  as 
to  baffle  all  attempts  to  expel  him.  With  these  exceptions,  and  with  that  of  Upper  Peru,  a 
general  congress  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  viceroyalty  was  held  at  Tncuman  in  March, 
1816,  and  adjourned  the  following  year  to  Buenos  Ayres;  and  a  republic  wna  constituted, 
under  the  title  of  **  the  United  Provmces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata."  In  1826,  it  assumed  the 
title  of  Uie  Argentine  Republic.  This  union,  however,  has  not  been  permanent.  Each 
province  at  present  has  an  administration  of  its  own,  though  repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  an  united  government 

Sbct.  IV. — PolUiciU  Oeographf. 

The  constitution  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  that  of  a  representative  republic  The  legislative 
power  is  exercised  by  two  chambers,  the  representatives  and  the  senators ;  the  former  con- 
sisting of  forty-one  deputies  elected  by  the  direct  sufirages  of  the  provinces,  and  renewed 
by  half  their  number  every  two  years;  the  senate  ia  formed  by  two  deputies  for  each 
province,  making  thirty  in  all,  who  are  renewed  by  one-third  at  a  time :  they  are  elected  by 
eleven  members  of  each  province.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  citizen  holding 
the  title  of  president,  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  senators,  and  holding  his  office  m 
five  years.  He  is  re-eligible,  and  his  powers  are  very  extensive.  He  appoints  to  all  offices 
civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  except  to  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  which  are  nomi- 
nated in  ternaries  by  the  senate.  The  despatch  of  business  is  intrusted  to  five  ministers, 
responsible  for  every  unconstitutional  measure,  the  president  also  being  liable  to  impeach- 
ment before  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  judicial  power  is  exercised  as  in 
other  South  American  states ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ministers  of  the  sumeme  court 
of  justice,  as  well  as'the  lowest  judges,  are  all  nominated  by  the  president.  The  military 
forces  are  estimated  by  a  late  traveller  at  2500  or  3000.  During  the  war  with  Brazil, 
about  10,000  troops  were  collected,  with  a  numerous  militia.  The  revenue,  during  a  con- 
tinued war,  and  disorganised  internal  government,  necessarily  fell  into  an  em&rrassed 
state.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  old  government,  notwithstanding  the  oppressive  alcavala, 
and  its  fiflh  on  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Potoei,  never  drew  from  this  viceroyalty  more 
than  700,000  dollars.  The  revenue  of  the  republic,  consisting  of  customs,  excise,  and  direct 
tax,  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000  dollars  a  year ;  and  there  is  a  debt  of  4,500,000  dollars. 
The  provinces,  since  the  tnreaking  up  of  the  congress  in  1819,  have  remained  in  a  ^ate  of 
separation ;  though  they  have  assisted  Buenos  Ayres  in  hei*  war  with  Brazil.  In  Paraguay, 
Dr.  Francia  continues  to  exercise  a  most  absolute  and  tyrannical  sway  over  the  ignorant 
natives,  for  the  reports  of  his  death  seem  to  be  premature.  The  Banda  Oriental  has  formed 
a  separate  republic 

SicT.  V. — Prodttctive  htdustrf. 

The  agricultural  produce  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  vast  herds  of  horses  and  homed 
cattle  which  cover  those  boundless  plains,  clothed  with  rich. herbage,  which  constitate  the 
Pampas.  The  gaucho,  or  fiinner,  has  no  care  in  rearing  or  feeding ;  he  has  only  to  throw 
over  them  the  lasso,  or  long  leathern  noose,  to  kill  or  drive  them  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in 
the  case  of  horses,  to  break  them,  and  put  a  mark  on  them  by  which  they  may  be  known. 
Beef  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bear  any  price,  since  a  cow  may  be  had  for  twenty  shillings, 
and  the  hide  is  worth  n^ore  than  half  that  sum.  Wheat  and  barley,  for  which  the  soil  ia 
perfectly  adapted,  are  cultivated  in  a  slovenly  way  immediately  round  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
grain  being  threshed  by  making  cattle  gallop  over  iL     Notwithstanding  the  encouraiF^menl 
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given  to  agriculture  b;  the  govemmeDt,  there  was  still  a,  neceautf,  in  1983,  to  Import 
70^000  barrelB  of  American  flour.  The  milk  is  not  made  into  cheeee  or  butter;  and  raraen 
Tegetablea  are  no  object  of  culture,  the  g^aucho  conaiderins  them  as  liiod  lit  only  for  beurta. 
Id  this  naked  and  exposed  country  there  is  a  greai  want  of  timber  for  fuel ;  the  peach  tree 
has  been  found  to  grow,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  fiiel  better  than  any  other.  Paraguay 
produeee  ita  herb,  or  male,  of  which  the  infusion,  like  that  of  tea,  is  prized  over  all  the  most 
southern  countries  of  America.  Quanlitiea  of  this  commodity  have  been  sent  down  the 
river  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars  in  the  year ;  but  Dr.  Fnmcia,  of  Puoguay,  prohibited 
ita  exportation. 

The  mines  of  Potoet,  the  richest  in  South  America,  may  now  be  considered  as  again 
attached  to  Peru.  There  are,  however,  scattered  alon^  the  ewtern  border  of  the  Cordillera,  a 
number  of  mines  of  rold,  stiver,  and  copper,  fh>m  which  high  expectations  were  once  formed 
in  this  oountiy ;  and  it  was  supposed,  that,  by  the  application  of  British  skill,  industry,  and 
capital,  they  might  be  renderec  A.r  more  productive  than  they  had  ever  been.  The  observa- 
doos  of  Captain  Head  and  Mr.  Miers  have  dispelled  these  hopes.  It  appears  that  mining, 
before  the  revolution,  had  been  pursued  to  excess ;  adventurers  being  urged  at  once  by  the 
immense  profits  which  had,  in  a  few  instances,  attended  it,  and  by  the  cheap  rate  at  which 
the  cranpulsOTy  labour  of  the  Indians  could  be  obtained.  Under  this  impulse,  mines  bad 
be«i  worked,  which  in  Cornwall  would  not  be  thought  worth  workmg.  All  these  poor 
mines  are  now  deserted,  being  unable  to  pay  the  high  rate  demanded  bv  free  labourers  for 
such  severe  work,  when  they  are  surrounded  by  the  richest  unoccupied  land,  and  masters 
oTas  many  cattle  as  they  can  catch.  Machinery,  supposing  it  were  worth  employing,  is  of 
very  difficult  application,  from  the  want  of  water  and  tim&r,  and  fhxu  the  vast  extent  of 
land-carriage  by  which  inm  must  be  conveyed.  The  EWlish  association,  tharelbre,  formed 
for  working  the  mines  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  atler  inveetmg  a  large  capital,  have  judged  it 
wiser  to  submit  to  the  entire  toes  than  to  proceed.  This  hnnch  of  industry  will  never,  per- 
haps, r^ain  its  former  height;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  must  rest  upon  other  and 
loore  BoSd  fouDdaliona. 

There  is  scarcely  any  mann&cture,  except  that  of  poncboe,  or  riding  cloaks,  which  are 
universally  worn,  sitd  lirom  habit  me  made  better  than  those  hitherto  supplied  by  the  Man- 
chester manu&clurera,  who  are  exerting  themselves,  however,  to  improve  the  fabric  of  this 
article.  The  indolence,  which  the  South  Americans  inherit  from  the  Spaniards,  will,  probai- 
bly,  long  prevent  them  from  becomiuK  a  manu&ctoring  people. 

Tbe  commerce  of  Bueooe  Ayres  is  large,  compared  with  the  population  and  general 
wealth  of  the  state.  The  country  if  depeiulent  on  foreign  supplies  for  almost  every  article, 
both  of  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce,  and  even  lor  a  little  grain ;  in  return  tor 
which  it  gives  the  refuse  of  its  cattle,  hides,  horns,  hair,  and  tallow.  The  value  of  the  com- 
nercial  transactions  of  the  United  States  with  tbe  Argentine  Republic  is  about  2,500,000 
dollars.  The  trade  with  Great  Britain,  has  increased  craisiderably.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  fbrm  any  precise  estimate  of  its  amount,  as  the  exports  to  Monte  Video  as  well  as  Buenos 
Ayres  are  coofounded,  in  the  Custom-house  accounts,  under  the  general  name  of  the  states 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In  1831,  the  value  of  the  various  articles  of  firttiah  produce  and 
manu&cture  exported  to  them  was  339,870/.,  little  morelhan  the  half  of  the  exports  to  Chili. 
Hides  are  the  preat  article  of  export.  In  1832  there  were,  dry  hides,  877,182;  salted, 
46,378 ;  horse  hides,  4076 ;  nutria  skina,  1456  dozen ;  horns,  2,049,017,  Sui.  A  very  oocf 
■iderable  inland  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  enormous  wagons,  which  are  driven  verv  rapidly 
acroGB  the  Pampas  to  Mendoza,  and  other  towns  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  and,  having 
often  to  be  dragged  over  bog,  quagmire,  and  torrents,  arrive  commonly  in  a  very  shattered 
state.  They  carry  some  monulactures  and  colonial  goods,  and  bring  back  wine,  brandy,  and 
mineral  produce.  Tbe  intercourse  with  the  countries  np  the  river  is,  at  present,  obetruct«d 
fay  political  causes. 

Roads,  canals,  aid  bridges,  have  no  existence  in  the  territory  of  Ia  Plata.    It  is  supposad 
to  be  enough,  in  this  immense  flat  surface,  that  successive  travellers  beat  down  the  grassi 
shrubs,  and  thistles,  tbr  those  who  are  to  succeed  them.     But  though  the  ground  be  even, 
great  obstacles  are  opposed  by  swamps, 
torrents  with  steep  banks,  and  sometimes 
brood  rivers,  which  can  only  be  crossed 
by  fording,  though  the  water  ahould  reach 
breast-high.       A    still     greater    danser 
arises  Irom  boles  made  by  animals  called 
bi»caahoi,  which  burrow  in  the  ground 
like  rabbits.    Into  these  the  hone  and 
his  rider  are  ever  and  anon  precipitated, 
with  the  danger  of  breaking  a  limU  at 
tbe  distance  of  500  miles  from  medical 
■nmriani.  >>il-    Spirited  half-wild  horses  are,  in- 

deed to  be  had  in  abundaiice,  but  as 

Vou  m.  19  ac 
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they  know  no  pace  between  a  walk  and  a  gallop,  it  ib  only  by  the  extreme  skill  of  the 
driven  that  the  light  wagons  {Jig,  062.),  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  travellers,  pur- 
sue the  journey  without  being  dashed  to  pieces. 

Sbct.  VL— Civil  and  Social  State, 

The  population  of  the  territory  of  La  Plata  bears,  undoubtedly,  a  very  small  proportion 
to  its  vast  extent  It  is  by  no  means  well  ascertained,  but  is  generally  supposed  not  to 
exceed  700,000 ;  exclusive  of  the  territorv  governed  by  Francia,  and  the  Banda  Oriental, 
of  which  Monte  Video  is  the  capitaL  These  may  raise  the  whole  to  somewhat  above 
1,000,000. 

Society,  over  all  Spanish  America,  wears  a  very  uniform  aspect  The  Creoles,  now 
everywhere  the  ruling  class,  are  acute,  polite,  courteous,  indolent,  unenterprising,  passion- 
ately fond  of  diversion,  especially  in  the  forms  of  dancing  and  gaming.  EvenF  l^j  holds 
her  tertulia,  or  evening  party,  to  which  even  the  passing  stranger  will  sometim&'be  iaVited.  -  ^ 
They  are  less  charged  with  intrigue,  however,  than  m  some  other  great  cities  of  Smit]l^*'9 
America;  the  conduct  of  the  young  ladies  is  very  strictly  watched,  and  they  are  married  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  lower  ranks  pass  through  the  streets  in  a  very  orderly  manner ; 
but  they  are  too  much  addicted  to  frequenting  pulperias,  or  drinking-houses,  where  gaming 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  deadly  quarrels.  Horses  being  easily  procured  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
it  is  an  object  of  pride  to  keep  a  number  of  fine  quality,  on  the  equipment  of  which  the  in- 
habitants often  bc»tow  more  care  than  on  the  due  clothing  of  their  own  persons.  Every  one 
has  a  horse ;  even  the  beg^  begs  on  horseback. 

The  Gauchos,  who  inhibit  the  wide  sur&ce  of  the  Pampas,  and  appropriate  the  numberlesB 
herds  that  roam  over  them,  are  a  very  singular  race.  Some  travellers  hold  them  as  downright 
savages ;  but  Captain  Heed  assures  us,  that  they  are  often  of  good  birth,  and  veiy  estimable 
persons.  The  gaucho  is  at  once  the  most  active  and  the  most  indolent  of  mortals.  He  will 
scour  the  country  whole  days  at  full  gallop,  breaking  wild  horses,  or  chasing  the  jaguar  or 
the  ostrich ;  but  once  alighted  and  seated  on  the  skeleton  of  a  horse^s  head,  nothing  can 
induce  him  to  move.  He  considers  it  a  degradation  to  set  his  foot  to  the  ground ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  a  general  vi|[our  almost  preternatural,  the  lower  limbs  are  weak  and  bent, 
and  he  is  incapable  of  walkmg  to  any  distance.  His  dwelling  is  a  mud  cottage,  with  one 
apartment,  and  so  swarming  with  insects,  that  in  summer,  the  whole  fiunily,  wrapped  in 
skins,  sleep  in  the  open  air.  All  round  is  a  desert,  with  the  exception  of  the  corral  or  cir- 
cular spot,  enclosed  by  stakes,  into  which  the  cattle  are  driven.  Neither  mla  nor  vegetables 
are  cultivated,  nor  is  the  cow  made  to  yield  milk.  Beef  is  the  only  food;  and  it  is  roasted, 
or  rather  twisted,  on.uirge  spits  stuck  in  the  floor,  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to  overhang 
the  fire,  a  twist  being  from  time  to  time  given,  to  expose  all  sides  of  the  meat  in  succession, 
and  slices  are  cut  out  by  the  surrounding  fiunily :  the  juices,  of  course,  fall  into  the  fire,  and 
are  lost  A  certain  proportion  become  robbers,  for  which  vocation  these  desolate  plains 
aflord  scope ;  and  Captain  Head  does  not  consider  it  safe  to  meet  a  party  without  a  display 
of  three  pistols  ready  cocked. 

The  Indians  of  the  Pampas,  a  savage  and  terrible  race,  driven  before  the  Gauchqs,  have 
in  no  degree  coalesced  with  liiem,  but  continue  in  a  state  of  deadly  and  raging  hostility. 
Whoever  encounters  them  in  these  wilds  must  expect  death  in  its  most  terrible  forms  fyr 
his  immediate  lot;  and  the  travellers,  meeting  each  other,  ask  with  trembling  voice,  if  any 
Indians  have  been  seen  on  the  route.  They  appear  of  the  genuine  Arauco  breed ;  are  nMy 
mounted,  having  each  two  or  three  horses,  so  that,  when  one  is  exhausted,  the  rider  leaps 
on  another.  They  delight  in  midnight  expedition  and  surprise.  On  reaching  the  hut  of 
an  unfortunate  Gaucho,  these  marauders  set  fire  to  the  root,  when  the  family,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  hear  the  wild  cry  which  announces  their  doom,  must  rush  to  the  door,  and  are 
instantly  killed,  without  any  distinction,  except  of  the  young  girls,  who  are  placed  on  horse- 
back, and  carried  ofi*  to  serve  as  wives,  in  which  capacity  they  are  well  treated.  A  laige 
body  were  lately  in  a  state  of  regular  war  with  the  colonists,  but  they  have  been  defeatM, 
and  driven  beyond  the  Colorado. 

The  Catholic  religion  prevails  exclusively  in  these  states,  as  over  all  South  America ;  but 
the  splendour  of  the  churehes,  and  the  endowments  of  the  clergy,  appear  to  be  greater  here, 
compared  at  least  with  the  means  of  supporting  them,  than  in  any  other  province.  There 
prevails,  also,  a  particular  laxity  in  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  A  late  traveller,  one  Sunday 
evening,  in  passing  the  arena  for  cock-fighting,  saw  a  number  of  clergymen,  each  with  a 
fighting-cock  under  his  arm.  The  government  at  Buenos  Ayres  has  shown  a  considerable 
activity  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  church,  having  suppressed  a  number  of  convents,  and 
at  one  time  prohibited  any  accession  to  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns ;  but  the  influence  of 
these  communities  is  still  very  strong  in  the  interior  provinces,  to  which  this  conduct  of 
Buenos  Ayres  has  rather  served  as  a  ground  of  disunion. 

Knowledge,  as  in  the  other  new  states,  is  encouraged  by  the  government,  without  having 
yet  made  anv  very  deep  impression  on  the  body  of  uie  people.  Several  large  schools  have 
been  established  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  and  an  university  has  even  been  founded. 


Sect.  VIL — Local  Geography. 
The  city  of  Buetioe  A; res  (Jg.  963.)  ia  situated  on  the  aoutheni  bank  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  ^wut  200  miles  above  its  mouth ;  and,  bein?  raised  about  twenty  feet  above  the  river, 
and  preaentins  the  spirei  of  numeroua  cburchea  aod  convente,  it  makes  rather  a  fiae  appear- 
—  ance.      The   houses  are 

new,  built  of  brick,  whi(«> 
washed,  and  with  Bat 
roob,  over  which  may  be 
taken  a  pleasant  and  even 
extensive  walk.  The  win- 
dows are  protected  by  iron 
bars,  causing  each  roan- 
sion  to  resemble  a  lock-up 
house,  and  to  Ibrm,  indeed, 
a  complete  forti^catioD ; 
which  enabled  the  town 
to  make  a  formidable  and 
e^ctual  resistance  to  the 
BnHsaAriK.  British    army,    absurdly 

maiched  into  it  by  Gene- 
T«l  Wbitelock.    Alaag  the  beach  there  is  a  street  which  resemblea  Wapping,  being  crowded 


«  other  churches  and  monasteries.  The  fiirtrese  in  which  the  viceroy  formerly 
reaided  is  situated  neax  the  river.  The  town,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  baadaome,  especially 
the  bouses  surrounding  the  great  square.  The  environs  on  the  land  side  have  a  veiy  mo- 
notODOUs  aqtect,  being  animated  neither  by  varied  vegetatimt,  nor  by  the  chirpiw  of  birds. 
The  populatMD  is  estunated  at  70,000.  Large  vessels  cannot  approach  nearei  tbui  two  or 
three  leagoea. 

The  province  of  Entre  Rio*,  which  is  situated  higher  up,  between  the  Urugaay  and  the 
Plata,  derives  inxn  these  two  rivers  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  rich  alluvial  plains  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ^lobe.  Even  the  swampy  end  inundated  tracts  might  easilv  be  converted 
into  the  most  luxuriant  meadows.  The  herb  of  Paraguay  is  found  there,  and  it  is  supposed 
might  be  produced  of  equally  good  quality  as  in  the  upper  quarter,' '>f here  only  it  has  been 
hitberto  reared  in  perfection.  Mr.  Rodney  calculated  the  population  oC  this  nrovince-and 
of  the  Banda  Oriental  to  be  only  50,000.  CcHrientes,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Plata  and  the 
Parana,  must,  from  this  happy  situation,  rise  in  time  much  alMve  its  present  moderate  im< 


pcstance.     Lower  down,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  ia  Santa  Fe,  distant  eighty  leagues 
from  Buenos  A^res,  which  has  risen  to  considerable  importance  bv  becoming  a  dep^t  for   ' 
goods  on  the  river.     This  city,  with  its  district,  has  formed  itself  at  present  into  an  ir 


Buenos  A^res,  which  has  risen  to  considerable  importance  bv  becoming  a  dep^t  fh 
'       '  ""  '     ^.ity,  with  its  district,  has  formed  itself  at  present  into  an 

ling  all  union  with  Buenos  Ayree.     The  Santa-Ferino  was  r  , 
more  wild,  and  cruel,  and  regardless  of  the  laws,  than  any  of 


pendent  state,  stnmgly  repelling  all  union  with  Buenos  Ayree.  The  Santa-Ferino  w 
■eotad  to  Ur.  Caldcleugh  as  more  wild,  and  cruel,  and  regardless  of  the  laws,  tha 
the  other  provincials.     The  populatim  of  the  town  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  4000 ;  nn^  of 


its  district,  30,000. 

PaiBguaj,  still  fcrthei  up,  between  the  Plata  and  the  Parana,  fiirms  a  very  fine  district, 
which  Ess  &]len  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Francia.  Having 
taken  a  degree  at  the  university  of  C^odova,  he  applied  his  knowledge  in  astronomy  and 
physics,  aitd  the  instruments  ctamected  with  those  sciences,  to  impress  this  simple  race  with 
a  belief  in  his  supernatural  powers.  By  these  and  other  arts,  he  rules  them  with  absolute 
sw*T,  under  the  title  of  dictator  of  Paraguay ;  and  his  first  maxim  is  to  allow  no  person  or 
thing  to  come  into  or  go  out  of  Paraguay.  Of  things,  the  mast  valuable  is  the  herb  of  Pa- 
imguay,  which  the  neighbouring  countries,  were  tbey  permitted,  would  take  off  to  the  value 
«f  1,000,0001.  sterling;  and  of  persons,  Bonpland,  the  illustrious  botanist  and  companion  of 
Homboldt,  was  long  detained  in  prison,  tboi^  recently  liberated.  The  violent  steps,  bow- 
erer,  by  which  this  person  ia  now  supporting  his  away,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  gone 
bey<»d  what  the  temper  cf  the  nati(»  will  bear,  and  th^fiire  is  not  likely  to  be  permanenL 
Asuncion,  the  metn^olia  of  the  Upper  La  Plata,  is  a  considerable  place,  with  about  7000 
inhaiHtanta,  but  with  little  regularity  and  beauty.  It  is  built  on  a  bank  above  the  river, 
which  is  daily  washing  away  part  of  the  grcnind  beneath  it  This  place,  with  the  smaller 
COM  of  Ckavguaty  and  Villa  Rica,  were  the  staples  for  the  herb  of  Paraguav.  Two  Other 
villages,  Santa  Lucia  and  LiUle  Sants  Pe,  sent  down  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video 
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the  aoath,  but  ia  cnjaBed  by  bnmches  of  the  Aodea,  and  even  b;  parallel  chftins,  of  which 
the  most  considerable  ie  that  called  the  Sierra  de  Cordova.  Between  these  moantaiiu  are 
(bund  valleys  and  extended  plains  of  great  fertility,  □□  which  every  species  of  tropical  pro- 
duce js  nused;  but  the  prevailing  stock  consists  in  cattle,  sheep,  and,  above  ail,  raulee; 
which,  bebg  indispensable  for  conveyance  acroes  the  Andes,  are  reared  with  great,  care,  ami 
exported  in  great  numbers  to  Peru.  There  are  also  many  species  of  valuable  wood ;  honey 
■nd  iva2  are  produced  of  excellent  quality ;  aad  wool,  both  of  the  sheep  and  vicuna,  is  ma- 
nn&ctured  into  clolh.  This  district  eminently  distinguished  itself  in  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, contending  in  favour  of  that  cause  at  once  against  the  governors  of  Buenoa  Ayreo, 
Chili,  and  Peru ;  and  the  first  congress  of  the  La  Plata  provbces  was  held  at  Tucuman. 
They  at  present  hold  aloof,  being  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  claimed  by  the 
distant  capital  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  people,  according  to  Mr.  Caldcleugb,  bear  the  repa- 
tatic«  of  being  more  industrious,  religioua,  and  orderly,  than  those  of  the  other  provinces. 

Of  the  capitals  of  these  provinces,  Cordova  is  a  neat  small  town,  well  paved,  with  a  hand- 
some cathedral  and  market-place.  It  possesses  the  taily  university  in  the  interior  provinces, 
which  has  recenUv  produced  some  men  of  considerable  eminence.  It  carries  oa  a  manufac- 
tnre  of  cloths,  and  a  trade  in  mules.  9alta  is  a  considerable  place  of  400  houses,  situated 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Lerma,  on  the  high  road  Irom  Buenos  Ayr^  to  Potosi.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  bishopric.  About  60,000  mules  are  reared  in  the  neighbourhood.  An  annual 
fair  is  held  in  Februaiy  and  March  for  mules  and  horses.  The  people,  and  those  of  other 
towns  in  the  district,  have  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  with  the  tribes  of  unsubdu^  Indiana, 
who  hem  them  in  on  all  sides.  Tucuman  and  8L  Jago  del  Ekteio  are  also  old  towns,  sito- 
at«d  in  fertile  plains,  and  deriving  some  importance  from  their  position  on  the  main  route 
Irom  Buenos  Ayres  to  Peru.    Near  Tucuman  are  some  silver  mines,  not  yet  worked. 

Hendoia,  a  province  separated  fitKu  that  of  Cordova,  consists  of  eaiae  beautijiil,  fine,  and 
well-watered  valleys,  overshadowed  by  the  amazing  rocky  and  snowy  steeps  of  the  AndesL 
Ita  stMlea  are  the  some  as  at  Cordova,  mules,  wool,  cloth.  A  considerable  number  of  mines 
of  goU,  silver,  and  copper  occur  both  here  and  fiirther  north ;  hut,  as  already  observed,  they 
are  not  likely  to  answer  the  sanguine  hopes  once  cherished  bv  British  capitalists  lite  im- 
„_,  portance  of  Meodoza  rests  oa  its  fertile  bchI, 

^^  and  on  ita  being  the  sole  route  of  communt- 

cati<m  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili; 
which,  thouoli  rugged,  leading  over  the  lofli- 
est  st«eps  of  the  Andes  (jEf.  964.),  ia  a  con- 
tinual thoroughfare.  Apfi>luct,almoetuDique 
in  America,  ia  that  of^  wines  and  brandies, 
which  are  very  tolerable,  and  are  sent  to  the 
neighbouring-  provinces.  Mendoza  is  a  neat 
town,  well  built  of  brick,  the  streets  refreshed 

SBtreams  fttan  the  river,  and  the  interior 
[he  houses  well  fitted  up.     The  populatioa 

is  generally  reckoned  &om  8000  to  10,000; 

though    Mr.  Caldcleugh   makes  it  20,000. 
Rgoa  oT«  iiM  Ai^M.  They  are  described  as  a  quiet,  respectable, 

well-dispoeed  people,  though  they  give  them- 
sel*es  up  without  reserre  to  the  indolence  generated  by  the  climate,  enjoying  an  unbroken 
nesta,  or  sleep,  fiwn  twelve  to  five  in  the  atlemoon,  when  they  rise  lo  walk  on  the  alameda, 
which  commaiids  a  nofale  view  of  the  plain  and  the  Andes :  but  this  is  the  usual  train  of  life 
in  these  interior  cities.  San  Luis,  to  the  east  of  Mendoza,  on  a  frequented  though  circuit- 
ous route  fiwn  Buenos  Ayres,  is  a  much  smaller  place,  coosieting  of  a  number  of  mud  huts, 
acaUered  over  a  la^  space  of  ^ound,  but  in  a  situation  highly  picturesque,  being  enclosed 
by  a  lofty  branch  of  (he  chain  of  Cordova.  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  to  the  north  of  Men- 
doza, has  another  but  much  less  frequentad  route  through  the  AndeK  The  lovm  is  said  to 
Gcxitain  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants. 

Patagonia,  which,  since  the  setdement  formed  on  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Buenos  Ayreans 
number  as  one  of  their  provinces,  is  in  AiU  poasenion  of  an  Indian  race,  all  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  in  habits  and  aspect  closely  resembling  those  who  desolate  the  Pampas,  They 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  navigators  by  their  size,  and  have  been  actually  reportad  as  a 
nation  of  giuita.  Although  this  be  exaggerated,  yet  they  really  seem  tall  above  the  ordi- 
nary standard.  They  are  described  to  1m  excellent  horsemca.  The  eastern  coast  of  this 
comrtry  is  bordered  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Andes ;  but  these  mountaiIu^  after  passing  Chili, 
diajday  no  bnger  that  stupendous  elevation  which  has  marked  so  great  a  portion  of  tberr 
range,  llieir  general  height  from  thence  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  is  not  supposed,  by 
Ca^in  King,  to  exceed  3000  feet,  though  some  peaks  rise  to  5000  or  6000,  when  they  weai 
«  iDOst  dreary  aspect,  being  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  This  part  of  the  chain 
has  no  valley  interposed  between  it  and  the  ocean,  whose  stormy  waves  beat  direct  against 
its  eltfie,  and  have  furrowed  the  land  into  alpoat  numberleaa  islandii  Mpar^ed  fiwu  the  con- 
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tinent  and  each  other  by  long  and  narrow  channels.  One  continental  peninsula  alone,  that 
of  Tres  Montes,  is  said  to  be  directly  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  Of  these  isles, 
the  largest  and  most  northerly,  called  Wellington,  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the 
channel  of  Mesier,  160  miles  long,  whose  shores  are  bordered  by  low  hills,  covered  with 
thick  woods.  To  the  southward  is  the  archipelago  of  Madre  de  Dios,  which  b  little  known ; 
but  the  channel  of  Concepcion,  which  divides  it  from  the  continent,  is  broad  and  safe,  and 
the  opposite  coast  deeply  indented  with  bays,  the  principal  of  which,  called  St  Andrew,  is 
terminated  by  abrupt  mountains,  covered  by  enormous  glaciers.  Next  follows  Hanover 
Island,  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  the  south  of  it  a  numerous  group,  called  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Queen  Adelaide,  which  IxnderB  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In  the  interior  from 
the  coast  are  two  large  saline  lakes,  one  fifty  and  the  other  Uiirty-fbur  miles  long,  called 
Otway  and  Skyring. 

Opposite  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  American  coast  extends  the  dreary  region  of 
Terra  del  Fuego.  Narrow  straits,  crowded  with  blets,  divide  it  into  three  parts,  of  which 
the  most  eastern,  and  much  the  largest,  is  called  King  Charles's  Land,  the  middle  and  small- 
est, Clarence  Island,  the  most  westerly.  Desolation  Land.  Between  Terra  del  Fuego  and 
the  continent  extends  the  long  narrow  winding  strait,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Magel- 
lan, who  by  it  first  penetrated  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  channel  presents  three  entirely 
distinct  portions.  The  most  western,  composed  of  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  exhi- 
bits mountains  irregularly  heaped  together,  a  coast  deeply  indented  by  bays,  forming  bold 
promontories,  while  the  passages  are  filled  with  innumerable  islets  and  dangerous  rocks.  In 
the  central  part  the  mountains,  composed  of  slate  clay,  are  bold,  elevated,  and  in  some  parts 
covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  but  no  rocks  or  islands  occur  to  obstruct  the  navigation.  In 
the  eastern  quarter,  the  coast  again  assumes  a  granite  character,  and  is  also  diversified  by 
islands,  though  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  western  channel.  The  southern  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  is  also  broken  into  numerous  islands.  Two  of  them,  Hoste  and  Navarm,  are  sepa- 
rated fran  the  main  land  by  a  long  narrow  channel,  stretching  almost  in  a  direct  line,  and 
named,  ftom  Captain  King's  ship,  uie  Beagle.  Staaten  Land,  another  large  island,  lies  off 
the  eastern  coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire.  One  of  the  islands 
belonging  to  the  group,  called  L'Hermite,  is  remarkable  as  containmg  Cape  Horn,  the  most 
southerly  point  of  America,  and  facing  directly  the  wastes  of  the  ocean  which  surround  the 
Antarctic  pole.  It  was  once  deemed  **  infamous  for  tempests  ;*'  but  it  is  now  found  that  in  a 
proper  season  Cape  Horn  may  be  passed  with  little  danger,  and  it  is  commonly  preferred  to 
the  winding  imd  difficult  channel  of  Magellan.  The  Petcherais,  who  inhabit  Terra  del 
Fuego,  are  a  hajxlful  of  miserable  savages,  in  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness,  and  subsist- 
ing solely  by  the  shell-fish  which  they  pick  up  on  the  shore.  The  Spaniards  made  an  early 
attempt  to  rorm  a  settlement  at  Port  FVunine,  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  but  could  not  main- 
tain it. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Patagonia  is  comparatively  low.  That  immediately  north  of  the 
straits  is  covered  in  a  great  measure  with  extensive  plains,  or  pampas ;  but  finom  Post  St 
Julian,  in  about  49^  S.  lat,  to  44^,  it  is  broken  by  considerable  eminencea  Ports  Desire, 
St  Julian,  and  Santa  Cruz  aflbrd  tolerable  anchorage,  often  resorted  to  by  vessels  destined 
for  the  southern  fishery.  The  natives  are  seldom  seen  on  this  coast,  which  they  are  said  to 
frequent  only  for  the  purpose  of  interring  their  dead. 

Sect.  VJLU. — Oriental  Republic  of  the  VrugtLoy, 

The  tract  of  country  which  lies  on  the  north  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  on  the  east  of  the 
Umguay,  formerly  made  a  part  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  name 
of  the  Aiida  Orientale.  Alter  having  been  nine  years  in  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  Artigas, 
it  was  incorporated  with  Brazil  under  the  title  of  Provincia  Cisplatina.  The  contending 
claims  of  the  two  powers  led  to  a  war,  which  was  finally  terminated  by  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  republic,  which  has  an  area  of  about  90,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion <3i  75,000.    Its  official  title  is  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay. 

Monte  Video,  capital  of  the  republic,  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Plata,  and  has 
the  best  harbour  upon  that  river,  which,  however,  is  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  pam- 
peros or  south-west  winds.  It  has  sufiered  severely  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  Artira, 
and  subsequently  b^  the  war  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil ;  its  population  is  reduced  to 
about  15,000.  It  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  regular  streets,  and  the  country  around  is 
agreeabiv  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys ;  the  gudens  abound  with  the  finest  fiiiits  and 
flowers,  but  there  is  otherwise  little  cultivation ;  though  extensive  cattle  farms  are  found  in 
the  interior.  It  exports  large  quantities  of  hides.  Below  Monte  Video  is  the  small  port  of 
Maldooado,  and  above,  the  still  smaller  one  of  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  with  a  good  harbour. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL. 


Bkazq.  18  a  very  extensive^  region,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  tracts 
of  South  America,  and,  after  heing  long  held  as  a  Portuguese  colony,  has  of  late,  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  been  formed  into  a  separate  empire.  It  extends  over  more  than  half  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America. 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect 

Brazil  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  whose  shores  describe  round  it  an  irregular 
arch,  broken  by  very  few  bays  or  inlets  of  any  consequence.  In  the  interior,  this  empire 
borders  on  every  side  upon  the  former  provinces  of  Spain ;  but  the  two  nations,  in  the  course 
of  300  years,  could  not  determine  on  the  boundary  lines  to  be  drawn  through  the  interior  of 
these  vast  deserts.  The  discussion  was  rendered  still  more  intricate  by  attempts  to  refer 
the  question  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  who  allowed  to  the  Portuguese  100  lea^rues  west 
from  the  islands  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verd,  without  indicating  which  island  or  what 
league  was  to  be  used ;  and  by  successive  congresses  of  pilots  and  cosmo^phers,  who  had 
only  imperfect  and  often  ideal  maps  by  which  to  guide  themselves.  The  Ime  seems  to  begin 
GD  the  south  with  the  great  estuary  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  whence  it  passes  to  the  Pa- 
rana, and  thence  by  the  Paraguay  and  the  Guapure  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the 
Bfadera.  An  imaginary  line,  drawn  from  the  confluence  of  the  Guapure  and  the  Mamore 
to  the  Javary,  then  separates  Brazil  from  Peru ;  the  last-named  river  and  the  Amazon  thence 
fi>rm  the  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the  Caqueta,  whence,  after  following  up  the  course  of 
that  river  for  some  distance,  the  line  strikes  north  to  the  Parima  Mountains,  and  continues 
along  the  mountain  ridge,  and  the  channel  of  the  Oyapoc,  to  the  ocean.  The  ^tLzilian 
government,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  which  reigned  in  the  new  state  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  occupied  with  its  troops  the  whole  territory  as  &r  as  the  Plata,  which  it  insisted 
made  the  most  natural  and  compact  of  all  boundaries ;  but  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  unable  to 
discern  the  beauties  of  this  arrangement,  took  arms  in  order  to  oppose  it ;  and  the  contest 
has  issued  in  the  disputed  territory  being  formed  into  a  separate  republic. 

The  dimensions  of  this  immense  range  of  territory  may  be  taken  from  about  4°  N.  to  32^ 
S.  lat ;  and  from  about  35^  to  73^  W.  long.  This  will  give  about  2500  miles  of  extreme 
length,  and  about  the  same  in  extreme  breadth.  The  area  of  the  whole  has  been  estimated 
at  upwards  of  3,000,000  square  miles.  It  is  thus  twenty-five  times  the  extent  of  the  British 
Islands,  nearly  twice  that  of  Mexico,  and  greater  by  a  fourth  than  the  entire  domain  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  rather  more  than  half  of  all  South 
America.  Of  this  immense  space,  indeed,  not  above  a  fourth  can  be  considered  as  at  present 
in  an  effective  and  productive  state ;  and  that  part  is  scarcely  cultivated  and  peopled  up  to 
a  fourth  of  its  actual  capacity.  But  nearly  the  whole,'  from  soil,  climate,  and  communicar 
tions,  is  capable  of  being  brought,  at  some  fiiture  and  distant  period,  into  fiill  improvement 

The  Brazilian  ranges  of  mountains  are  of  great  extent,  but  reach,  by  no  means,  to  that 
stupendous  height  which  distinguishes  the  Andes  of  Colombia  and  Peru.  The  principal 
mafls  of  these  mountains  lies  N.  W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  towards  the  sources  of  the  rivers  San 
Francisco,  Parana,  and  Tocantine&  From  that  point  extends  a  parallel  chain  towards  the 
north  coast,  under  the  names  Cerro  das  Esmeraldas,  Cerro  do  Frio,  and  others ;  another 
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chain  extends  south  in  a  direction  equallv  parallel ;  and  a  third,  that  of  MattoGrosso,  reaches 
towards  the  N.W.  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Pareses,  the  central  savannah  of  South  America. 
This  last  chain  pours  its  waters  on  one  side  into  the  rivers  Tocantines  and  Xingu,  and  on 
the  other  into  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana.  Some  mountain  chains,  hut  little  known,  cross 
near  Uie  Tocantines.  Towards  the  banks  of  the  San  Francisco  is  another  great  plain,  called 
Campos  Ger&es.  On  the  north  coast,  between  Maranham  and  Olinda,  occurs  the  Sierra  de 
Itiapoba,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Brazil.  These  mountains  are  not  generally  higher 
than  from  2000  to  9000  feet ;  only  a  few  detached  peaks  rising  to  about  60So,  Geogra[mei8 
have  filled  the  interior  with  lofty  chains,  which  have  remain^  as  fixtures  in  modem  maps ; 
but  it  seems  now  ascertained  that  these  vast  regions  are  in  general  very  level ;  and  that 
even  the  separation  of  the  waters  of  the  Amazons,  the  La  Plata,  and  the  Madera,  is  made 

S  plains,  the  highest  ridges  of  which  are  only  apparent  by  that  separation.    The  banks  of 
e  Lower  Amazons  present  plains  almost  boundless. 

Rivers,  the  greatest  in  America  and  in  the  world,  flow  around  the  borders  or  through  the 
territories  of  Brazil.  Its  northern  part  is  watered  by  the  course  of  the  Amazons,  its  western 
by  the  Madera  and  the  La  Plata.  Within  its  territory  flow,  tributary  to  the  Amazons,  the 
Topayos,  the  Xingu,  aiul  the  Negro,  which,  though  here  secondary,  may  rival  the  greatest 
waters  of  the  other  continents.  But  these  rivers,  flowing  through  regions  which  will  one 
day  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  when  they  will  bring  down  an  endless  succession  of  valuable 
products,  roll  at  present  through  savage  deserts,  and  impenetrable  forests,  which  have  never 
felt  either  the  axe  or  the  plough.  The  Tocantines  and  the  Pamaiba  flow  into  the  sea  on  the 
northern  coast  But  at  present  the  most  useful  rivers  are  those  between  the  coast  chain 
and  the  sea,  none  of  which  can  attain  any  long  course.  Much  the  ^eatest  is  the  Rio  Fran- 
cisco, which,  flowing  northward  along  the  back  of  these  mountams  to  their  termination, 
there  finds  its  veay  to  the  Atlantic.  There  are  two  Rios  Grandes,  one  filing  into  the  sea 
ucNlh  of  Porto  Seguro,  the  other  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul)  in  the  extreme  south,  watering  the 
province  that  bears  its  name.  Yet  so  little  is  Brazil  at  present  dependent  on  internal  navi- 
^tion,  that  none  of  its  great  ports  are  situated  upon  these  rivers,  but  merely  upon  small 
mterioT  baya  The  great  river  known  under  the  names  of  the  Marafion,  Orellana,  and 
Amazons,  requires  here  a  more  particular  notice.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
must  consider  the  Apurimac,  which  rises  on  the  high  regions  of  Bolivia,  to  be  its  prmcipal 
source ;  flowing  north  through  Peru  into  Equator  under  the  name  of  Ucayali,  it  is  there 
joined  by  the  other  principal  constituent,  the  Tunguragua,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Lauricocha.  Now  bearing  the  name  of  Amazons,  the  united  waters  flow  eastward  across 
the  continent  to  the  ocean,  which  receives  the  accumulated  tribute  of  200  streams,  under 
the  equator,  by  a  mouth  175  miles  in  width.  The  tide  is  perceptible  about  600  miles  up  the 
Amazon,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  the  junction  of  the  Tunguragua  and  the 
Ucayali,  beyond  which  Uiere  is  suflicient  depth  of  water  in  several  of  the  branches  for  ves- 
sels drawing  six  or  seven  feet  The  shoals  are  numerous,  the  navigable  channels  in  man^ 
places  narrow,  winding,  and  subject  to  continual  changes ;  and  below  the  Madera  the  navi- 

fation  is  much  obstructed  by  floating  trees.  The  biuiks  are  low,  and  in  certain  seasons 
coded  to  the  distance  of  manv  miles.  The  principal  tributaries  from  the  north  are  the 
Napo,  the  Putumayo  or  I^a,  and  the  Negro ;  fix>m  the  south  the  Javary,  Jutai,  Jurua,  Ma- 
dera, Tapayos,  and  Xmgu,  many  of  them  large  rivers.  The  Madera,  which  has  a  course 
of  2500  miles,  and  the  Negro,  which  is  about  2000  miles  in  length,  are  the  principaL  The 
Cassiquiare,  a  branch  of  the  latter,  is  also  an  arm  of  the  Orinoco,  and  presents  the  singular 
spectacle  of  one  great  river  sending  off  a  part  of  its  waters  into  the  basin  of  another.  The 
Amazons  drains  an  area  of  upwards  of  two  million  square  miles,  and  its  extreme  length, 
following  the  windings  of  its  channel,  cannot  be  less  than  4500  miles. 

Lakes  are  not  leading  features  in  Brazil :  but  in  the  southern  province  of  Rio  Grande, 
there  are  the  Patos  and  the  Mirim,  extensive  and  shallow,  communicating  with  the  sea, 
jet  chiefly  fresh,  and  forming  the  receptacle  of  all  the  streams  which  come  down  from  the 
mterior.  Farther  inland,  the  Paraguay,  by  its  superfluous  waters,  forms  the  liakes  Xarez, 
and  Ibera,  which  spread  in  the  rainy  season  over  a  prodigious  extent  of  ground. 

Sect.  IL — Natural  Oeography. 

SiTBSBGT.  1. — Oeohgy. 

Granite,  occasionally  associated  with  syenite,  appears  to  abound  in  Brazil,  forming  the 
basis  of  the  low  country,  and  also  the  central,  ana  oflen  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain 
rangea  Resting  upon  it,  there  occur  en^eiss,  mica  slate  richly  impregnated  with  iron  ore, 
chlorite  slate,  talc  slate,  quartz  rock,  limestone,  hornblende  rock,  and  greenstone.  Upon 
these  old  rocks  repose  sandstone,  with  slate  clay,  and  upon  these  various  alluvial  fbrmationa. 
True  volcanic  rocks  have  not  hitherto  been  met  with.  Eschwege  has  published  a  section 
of  the  country  extending  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Villa  Rica,  which  exhibits  all  the  different 
rock  formations  just  enumerated. 

The  minerals  distributed  among  these  formations  occur  m  cavities,  veins,  beds,  or  dis- 
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seminated;  uid  of  these  the  gems  and  ores  are  the  most  important  The  most  precious 
and  beautiful  of  the  gems»  the  diamond,  is  one  of  the^  characteristic  minemis  of  Brazil. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  found  chiefly  in  alluvial  sands  and  conglomerate  (fiasc4Mlho.)  Eech- 
w^ge  mentions  having  seen  it  embedded  in  brown  iron  ore.  The  district  of  Serra  do 
Frio  is  that  in  which  it  occurs  most  abundantly ;  and  it  is  said  also  to  be  a  native  production 
of  the  territory  of  Matto  Groaso.  According  to  Eschwege,  the  supply  of  diamonds  during 
the  eighty-four  years  from  1730  to  1814  was  at  the  rate  of  36,000  carats  per  annum ;  but 
the  return  from  the  registers  of  the  administration  of  the  diamond  mines  from  1800  to  1806 
was  only  19,000  carats. 

Lar|[e  diamonds  do  not  abound  in  Brazil,  but  some  of  considerable  size  are  occasionally 
met  with.  Topazes  of  great  beauty  and  of  considerable  size  are  met  with  in  the  diamond 
district,  the  chrysoberyland  the  green  tourmaline  or  Brazilian  emerald  in  the  Serra  dos 
Esmeraldas,  and  splendid  rock  ci^stals  and  beautiful  amethysts  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Iron,  in  the  form  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  specular  iron  ore,  and  brown  iron  ore,  is  found  in 
vast  quantitiea  Gold  in  grains  is  found  in  the  sands  of  most  of  the  principal  rivers  and  their 
chief  branches;  or  it  occurs  in  the  consolidated  sand  and  gravel  named  casealho.  Gold  also 
occurs  disseminated  in  different  primitive  rocks,  but  there  are  not  mines  for  the  gold  they 
contain ;  all  the  gold  exported  from  Brazil  being  obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of  rivers. 
Native  copper  and  also  ores  of  copper  are  met  with,  but  hitherto  theyliave  not  been  turned 
to  any  use.  Common  salt  occurs  in  some  cla^s  and  marls,  and  nitrate  of  potash  or  ealtpetre 
is  produced  in  abundance  In  the  extensive  limestone  beds  of  Monte  Rodrigo,  between  the 
Rio  dos  Velhos  and  the  Parana. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Botany, 

Brazilian  botany  is  almost  too  extensive  for  us  to  touch  upon ;  yet  with  the  powerful  aids 
of  St  Hilaire,  Martins,  and  others,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  attempt  giving  some 
idea,  however  imperfect,  of  it  Dr.  Abel,  in  his  Voyage  to  China  in  the  Aiceste,  has  con- 
veyed, in  few  words,  a  striking  picture  of  that  portion  of  the  country  which  is  most  frequented, 
and  must,  consequently,  have  been  visited  by  thousands  of  Europeans ;  and  he  shows  how 
great  is  the  advantage  possessed  by  a  traveller  acquainted  with  natural  history  over  the 
common  observer,  boSi  with  respect  to  pleasurable  expectation,  and  the  chances  of  its  ful- 
filment The  objects  of  his  studies  are  infinitely  numerous,  and  each  in  its  simple  relations 
Jg  so  completely  a  centre  of  observation,  that  he  must  always  be  repaid  for  the  labour  of 
research.  '*  On  first  entering  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro,  he  feels  unutterable  delight  No 
apprehension  of  disappointment  darkens  his  prospect  The  certainty  of  meeting  Nature  in 
her  gayest  and  most  exalted  colours,  in  all  her  varied  and  attractive  forms,  gives  hira  unmix- 
ed enjoyment  The  brilliant  tints  of  the  mountain  foliage  feed  his  botanical  imagination ; 
whilst  the  dazzling  insects  which  flutter  about  the  ship  tell  to  him  the  stores  of  animated 
nature.  As  a  gecuogist,  he  may  almost  remain  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  and  prosecute  his 
researches ;  immense  ridges  of  primitive  mountains,  traversed  by  deep  ravines,  and  rising 
in  succession  to  Uie  very  boundary  of  his  vision,  afford  him  an  ample  subject  of  interesting 
investigation.  When  once  the  naturalist  has  landed,  he  quickly  bends  his  way  to  the  rocky 
woods  that  cover  these  hills,  and  finds  himself  encompassed  by  all  the  beauties  of  Flora. 
Thus  I  was  entirely  overwhelmed  for  some  minutes  by  my  sensations,  on  first  beholding  the 

e^rious  productions  of  a  tropical  climate  in  their  native  soil.  Plants  that  are  reareid  in 
gland  at  great  expense,  and  attain,  under  the  best  management,  but  a  puny  and  unchar- 
acteristic form,  flourished  around  me  in  all  the  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  their  perfect  being. 
A  thick  coppice  was  formed  by  numerous  species  of  Cassia,  Cesalpinia,  and  Bauhinia,  whose 
gay  colours  and  elegant  forms  were  curiously  contrasted  with  the  grotesque  characters  of 
the  Aloe  and  Cactus.  The  trunks  of  the  forest  trees  were  covered  with  beautifol  Creepers, 
and  parasitic  Ferns  occupied  their  branches.  Emerging  fixnn  the  wood,  I  entered  groves  of 
Orange  trees,  bearing  finiit  and  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion.  I  approached  them  in 
wonder,  and  scarcely  dar^  to  taste  their  abundant  produce,  when  I  was  astonished  by  receiv- 
ing permission  to  gather  them  in  any  quantity.  Having  laden  myself  with  plants,  I  return- 
ed akng  the  rocky  beach  to  my  boat ;  walking,  at  every  step,  over  land  crabs  and  the  larve 
of  insects,  whose  numbers  gave  an  appearance  of  anunation  to  the  soil.  Standing  on  the 
beach,  with  my  back  to  the  sea,  I  had  immediately  before  me  the  dark  face  of  the  Sugar- 
Loaf  Mountain,  rising  from  a  wood  of  flowering  trees.  To  the  right  hand,  the  same  wsod 
climbed  the  precipitous  ground,  intersected  by  paths  leading  to  a  rugged  rock.  Here,  groves 
of  onmge  trees  anoided  a  retreat  from  the  blaze  of  the  unclouded  sun ;  while  the  cool  sea 
breezes  heightened  the  effect  of  the  scene,  and,  blowing  over  fields  of  bloom,  came  charged 
with  delicious  fragrance.** 

Martiiis  most  fully  corroborates  all  that  Dr.  Abel  has  stated.  ''  Scarcely,**  says  he,  ''were 
we  beyond  the  streets  and  noise  of  Rio  Janeiro,  when  we  stopped,  as  if  enchanted,  in  the 
midst  of  a  strange  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Our  eyes  were  attracted  sometimes  by<  gaily 
coloared  birds,  or  splendid  butterflies ;  sometimes  by  the  singular  forms  of  the  insects,  and 
the  nests  of  wasps  and  termites,  hanging  from  the  trees ;  fl<Mnetimes  by  the  b^utiful  plants 
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■cUUred  in  the  namiw  volley,  atti  on  the  gently  sloping  bilk.  Surrounded  by  loAy,  aiiy 
CaBsiBB,  broad-leaved,  thick-atemnied  Cecropias,  thick-crowned  Myrtles,  lar^e-bloMomed 
Bigooaiaa,  climbing  tufti  of  the  honey-bearing  Paulliniaa,  fkr-Bpreading  tendriis  <^  the  Pas- 
BioD-Aower,  and  of  the  richly-fiowering'  Coronilla,  above  which  rise  the  waving  summita  of 
Macaubu  Palms,  we  fancied  ourselves  traniparted  into  the  gardens  of  the  Heeperides.  Pi^ 
ing  over  BeveraJ  streanis  which  were  turned  to  good  account,  and  hills  covered  with  jouii|^ 
coppice  wood,  we  reached  the  eminence  along  which  the  spring-water  for  the  city  is  con- 
ducted. Between  the  woody  bilU,  there  are  diversified  ronunlic  prospects  into  the  vallen 
betow.  Sometimes  you  traverae  open  spots,  wbere  a  stronger  light  is  reflected  from  the 
flowery  ground,  or  from  the  shining  leaves  of  the  neighbouring  high  trees ;  sometimes  you 
enter  a  cool  shady  bower.  Here  a  thick  wreath  of  PaulliniR,  Securidacs,  Mikaniaa,  Pa>- 
sion-Bowers  adorned  with  an  incredible  number  of  blossoms,  climb  through  the  crowns  of 
the  Celtis,  the  flowering  Rhexias  and  Melastomas,  Bauhinias,  delicate  Minxnas,  and  glossy 
Hyitlee;  there,  bushy  Nigbtahades,  Sebestanas,  Eupatoria,  Crolons,  £giphilas,  and  innu- 
merable other  plants,  form  an  impervious  thicket,  amidst  which  grow  immense  stems  of  the 
Silk  Cotton  Tree  (^Bombax),  of  eilver-leaved  Cecropiaa,  thorny  Brazil-wood  tree,  of  the 
Lecythis,  with  its  singular  fruit  resemblmg  a  pitcher,  slender  stems  of  the  Cabbage  Palm, 
and  many  other  sovereigns  of  the  wood.  The  majestic  sight,  the  repose  and  sUence  of 
IhMS  woods,  interrupted  only  by  the  buzz  of  the  eay  Humming-Birds  fluttering  from  flower 
to  flower,  and  by  the  singular  notes  of  unknown  birds  and  insects,  peculiarly  affect  the  mind 
of  the  man  of  sensibility,  who  leels  himself,  as  It  were,  regenerated  in  the  prospect  of  the 
fflorioui  country.  The  stream,  which  the  aqueduct  conveys  to  the  city,  Jalls  b  one  place 
m  beautiful  cascades  over  the  granite  rocks.  Oblique-leaved  Begimias,  slender  Costus  and 
Heliconias,  the  red  flower-stems  of  which  shine  with  peculiar  splendour,  contiasled  with 
the  gloran  of  the  forest,  arborescent  Ferns  and  Grasses,  hanging  bushes  of  Vernoniaa,  Hyi^ 
Ilea,  and  Heiastomas,  bending  under  a  load  of  blossoms,  adorn  the  cool  spots  that  sumnind 
them.  Large  and  small-winged  butterflies  sport  above  the  rippling  water;  and  birds  of  the 
gayest  plumage  contend,  as  it  were,  morning  and  evening,  U>  overcome  the  noise  of  the 
nraok  by  their  various  D<^e8.  The  higher  one  ascends,  the  more  rare  do  the  large  trees 
become,  and  the  Bamboos  and  Ferns  more  numerous,  among  which  is  a  beautiful  arborescent 
Fern,  fifteen  feet  high.  Coffee  trees  are  planted  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  top  of  which 
is  cfowned  by  the  Brazilian  Pine  (Arnucarto  imbrtcata),  with  its  dark  grotesque  branches, 
extended  like  candelabra.  In  the  surrounding  forest  grows  a  kind  of  Bark,  which  has  been 
exported  under  the  name  of  Quins  do  Rio  (Couforea  tptcinta .'),  the  efficacy  of  which,  in 
intermittent  fevers,  has  been  proved  by  experiments  made  in  PortugnL  Though  not  pos- 
seMing  all  the  anti-febrile  qualities  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  it  is  preferable  to  many  other  sorts 
which  come  to  Spain  Irom  Peru,  mixed  with  the  better  kind ;  and,  were  the  pieces  <rf'  wood 
carcdiilly  selected,  it  might  aflbrd  a  very  powerful  medicine.  Another  Brasilian  plant,  eaa- 
taining  a  great  quantity  of  bitter,  is  the  Carqueja  (^Baccharit  genittelloideM),  which  is  much 
used  against  intermitting  fevers." 

It  is  remarkable  that  upon  all  the  shores  uf  the  New  and  Old  World  between  the  tropica, 
Bhizophora  Mangle,  the  Mangrove  Tree  (^f(.  966.),  Brugueii,  Conocaipus  and  Avicermia, 
^^  with  seeds,  shooting,  while  attached  to  the  parent  plant  and  branches 

*''"'  striking  into  the  earth,  seem  by  their  mote  above  and  below,  at  once  to 

convey  the  image  of  that  rich  and  generous  vegetation  which  we 
admire  in  these  latitudes.  As  these  plants  belong  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  the  sea-coaat,  so  every  large  river  has  a  flora  of  its  own  along  its 
whole  course,  which  Ibrms  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the 
physiognomy  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows.  Thus,  on  the 
shores  of  those  immense  rivers,  the  Rio  de  San  E^ancisco^  the  Tocaiv 
tin,  the  Pamaibo,  and  the  Amazons,  there  are  certain  species  which 
mark  the  peculiar  character  of  their  vegetable  productions,  and  are 
extremely  interesting  to  the  botanical  geographer,  as  indicating,  to  • 
Mupnm  Tim.  certain  degree,  the  basis  of  the  forms  of  each  mdividual  flora.     Those 

shrubs  and  trees  which  emit  roots  from  their  branches  require  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  sea,  in  order  to  attain  their  perfect  growth;  and,  with  their  wide- 
(oreading  and  very  superficial  roots,  they  appear  especially  b>  afiect  the  swampy  soil  of  ita 
soores.  Though  their  wood  be  solid  and  not  unlrequenlly  thick,  they  grow  with  extra. 
onUnary  rapidity.  The  Mangrove  (Rhixophora  MangU,  Mangye  vfrmelho)  is  distinguidi- 
ed  by  lormmg  a  very  thick  berk  in  a  proportionably  short  period.  In  those  places  where 
the  scarcity  of  timber  does  not  make  it  necessarv  entirely  to  cut  down  the  Mangle  Trees, 
as,  finr  instance,  in  Haranhao,  it  is  usual,  particularly  al  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
seuon,  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow  between  the  wood  and  bark,  (o  tear  off  the  latter  and 
use  it  for  tanning.  On  the  summits  of  these  forests  growing  on  the  shore,  are  seen,  in 
sailing  alon^,  the  most  beautiliii  white  herons  sitting,  gay-coloured  halcyons  watching  tor 
fish,  and  within  the  thicket  variouB  waterfowl,  miuimg  about  or  swimmins     Wherever 
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these  tre«B  grow,  the  whole  neifrhbourhood  ia  converted  into  nurehes  and  BWtunpe,  and 
Berves  only  for  an  abode  for  ■  peculiar  species  of  cnb. 

The  celebrated  Russian  voyager  and   traveller,  Baron  von  LangsdorfiJ  has  a  beautiful 
country  residence  in  Brazil,  at  the   foot  of  tlie  Organ  Mountains,  called  Mandiocca,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  Mandiocca  Toots  (Jatropha  Manihot)  which  are  cultivated 
there.     This  estate  ia  bounded  on  the  northward  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  traversed  by 
several  narrow  dells,  and  covered  with  wood.     In  the  midst  of  these  great  forests  are  the 
tracts  (rratadot)  which,  after  burning  the  felled  trees,  are  planted  by  the  land-owners  with 
Mandiocca,  Maize,  Beans,  Coffee,  &c.     These  plantations  (roiiai)  are  generally  abandoned 
after  a  few  harvesta,  and  in  a  few  years  are  covered  again  with  a  thick  brushwood  (eapoeir) 
which  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  large  kinds  of  trees,  of  a  slower 
Krowth.     The  primeval  forests,  which  stand,  as  testimonies  of  the  creative  energy  of  the 
New  Continent,  in  all  tJicir  original  wildnees,  and  etill  unprofaned  by  human  hands,  are 
called,  in  Brazil,  Mato  Virgem,  Virgin  Forests.     In  them,  European  coolness  reft^abea  the 
wanderer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  presents  the  ima^  of  the  most  luxuriant  profusion ;  the 
never-ceasing  power  of  vegetation  makes  the  trees  shoot  up  to  a  majestic  height ;  and,  not 
contented  with  these  gigantic  primeval  monuments,  Nature  calls  forth,  upon  every  stem,  a 
new  creation  of  numeroua  verdant  flowering  parasite  plants.    Instead  of  the  uniform  poverty 
of  species  in  the  forests  of  Europe,  there  is  an  endless  diversity  in  the  forms  of  stem,  leaves, 
and  blossoms.     Almost  every  one  of  these  sovereigns  of  the  forest,  which  here  stand  near 
to  each  other,  is  distinguished,  in  the  total  effect  of  the  picture,  from  its  neighbour.    While 
the  Silk  Cotton  Tree,  partly  armed  with  strong  thorns,  begins  at  a  considerable  height  fhim 
the  ground  to  spread  out  its  thick  arms,  and  its  fingered  leaves  are  grouped  in  light  and  airy 
masses,  the  luxuriant  Lecythis  and  the  Brazilian  Anda  shoot  out,  at  a  le«  height,  many 
braocbea  profusely  covered  with  foliage,  which  unite  to  form  a  verdant  arcade.     The  Jaca- 
noda  attracts  the  eye  by  the  lightness  of  its  doubly-feathered  leaves;  the   large   gold- 
coloured  fbweiv  of  this  tree  and  £e  Ipe  dazzle  by  their  splendour,  contrasted  with  the  dark 
^reen  of  the  foliage.     The  Spondias  arches  its  pinnated  leaves  into  light  oblong  forms.     A 
TBiy  peculiar  and  moat  striking  effect  in  the  picture  is  that  produced  by  the  Trumpet  Tree 
(Cecropia  peltata),  among  the  other  lofty  Rums  of  the  forest     Its  smooth,  ash-gray  etems 
rise,  slightly  bending,  to  a  considerable   height,  and  spread  at  the   top  into  verticillata 
branches,  standing  out  at  right  angles,  which  bear,  at  the  exlrrmities,  large  tufts  of  deeply 
loboted  white  leaves.    The  contour  of  the  tree  appears  to  indicate,  at  once,  hardness  ana 
pliability,  stiflhess  and  elasticity,  and  affords  the  painter  a  subject,  equally  interesting  and 
difficult,  for  the  exercise  of  his  pencil     The  flowering  Cssalpinia,  the  airy  Laurd,  the 
hrfty  GecSireea,  the  Soap  Trees  with  their  shining  leaves,  the  slender  Barhadoes  Cedar,  the 
Ormosia  with  its  pinnated  foliage,  the  Tapia  or  Garlic  Pear-tree,  so  called  tWtm  the  strong 
Hnell  of  its  bark,  the  Maina,  and  a  thousand  undescribed  trees,  are  mingled  conftisedly 
together,  forming  groups,  agreeably  contrasted  by  the  diversity  of  their  forms  and  tints. 
Here  and  there,  the  dark  crown  of  a  Brazilian  Pine  (Araucaria  imbricata)  among  the 
lighter  green,  appears  as  a  stranger  among  the  natives  of  the  tropics,  while  the  towering 
■terns  of  the  palms,  with  their  waving  crowns,  are  an  incomparable  ornament  to  the  forests, 
the  beanty  and  majesty  o(  which  no  language  can  describe.    If  the  eye  turns  from  the  proud 
forms  of  those  ancient  denizens  of  the  forest,  to  the  more  humble  and  lower,  which  clothe 
the  ground  with  rich  verdure,  it  is  delighted  with  the  splendour  and  gay  variety  of  the 
flowera.     The  purple  blossoms  of  the  Rhexia;  piofose  clusters  of  Melastoma,  Myrtle,  and 
Eugeitia;  the  tender  foliage  of  many  Rubiacece  and  Ardisie,  with  their  delicate  flowera 
Uended  with  the  singularly  formed  leaves  of  the  Theophraata ;  the  Conchocarpus ;  the  reed- 
like Dwarf  Palms;  the  brilliant  spadix  of  the  Costus;  the  ragged  hedges  of  Manmla; 
magnificent  Stifflias;  IhomySolana; 
large- flowering  Gardenias  and  Con- 
taroo,   entwined   with    garlands   of 
MikaniuandBienonia;  the liir-epreed- 
ing  shoots  of  Uie  mellifluous  Paulli- 
nias;  of  the  burning  DalechamjHaa 
and  the  Bauhinia,  with  its  strangely 
lobed  tc^Bves;  strings  of  the  leafless 
milky  Bindweed,  which  descend  from 
the  highest  summits  of  the  trees,  or 
closely   twine    round   the   strongest 
trunks,  and  gradually  kill  them ;  last- 
ly, those  parasitical  plants  by  which 
BmincHt  Tinomtri..  old  trees  are  invested  with  the  garb 

__  of  youth;   the  grotesque  species  of 

Potboe  and  Arum ;  the  superb  flowers  of  the  Orchiden,  the  Bromelias,  which  catch  the  rain 
water ;  the  Tillandsia  (^g.  967.),  banging  down  like  Lichen  pulmonarius,  and  a  multiplicity 
of  cnrionaly  fermed  Ferns;  all  these  ^mirable  productioos  of  so  voung  a  soil  combine  to 
tbrm  a  scene  which  alternately  fills  the  European  naturalist  with  delight  and  astonishment 
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When  here  atlemptin^  to  sketch  the  interior  of  ft  bupical  forert,  it  is  reqauite  to  point 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  relative  situation  of  each  individual  plant,  with  regwtl  to 
the  tendency  to  Belf-preserration.  With  such  a  iulneaa  of  lite,  and  such  a  vigtHwis  Btriving 
at  development,  even  ao  rich  and  fertile  a  soil  as  Ihia  is  not  capable  of  fumiahing  the  iiec«B- 
sar;  nourishment  in  sufficient  abundance;  hence  thoee  gigantic  trees  are  In  a  constant 
struggle  for  their  own  preservation,  and  impede  each  other's  growth,  still  more  than  do  the 
trees  in  our  forests.  Even  the  stems  which  have  attained  a  ccosiderable  height,  and  require 
a  large  supply  of  nutriment,  feel  the  inQuence  of  their  stronger  neighbours,  are  suddenlj 
arrested  in  their  growth  by  being  deprived  of  the  rei]uisite  juices,  and  thus  be«»me,  in  k 
short  tine,  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  which  lead  then  to  a  rapid  dissolntioa. 
Thus  we  see  the  noblest  trees,  after  suffering  an  atrophy  of  some  months*  duraticai,  eaten 
away  by  anls  and  other  inaecta,  seized  with  decay  from  the  root  to  the  summit,  till,  to  the 
terror  of  the  aolilary  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  they  fall  down  with  a  tremendous  crash.  In 
general  it  is  remarked  that  stems  which  stand  singly,  among  several  of  a  different  kind, 
are  more  easily  kept  down  by  the  latter.  When,  at  some  future  period,  a  regular  system 
c^  forest  cultivation,  which,  indeed,  has  not  yet  been  thought  of  in  these  thinly  peopled 
woods,  sfaaU  be  btroduced,  it  will  be  fbuod  necessary,  not  k  much  to  pnunote  the  growth 
of  the  trees  close  together,  as  to  lake  cue  that  they  stand  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each 
other. 

BMzil  nuts  are  the  fruit  of  BerthoUetia  excelsa,  (jEg.  986.)  tme  of  the  mart  ii 


fVuit  is  BO  enormous,  that  at  the  period  when  it  &lls,  the  wage  natives  dare  not  entca'  the 
forests  without  covering  their  heads  and  shoulders  with  a  strong  buckler  of  wood.  The 
people  of  Eoneraldaa  still  describe  the  dangera  which  they  run,  when  Ibis  fruit,  wbicfa  m 
as  large  as  a  child's  bead,  and  whose  shell  is  so  hard  as  almost  1«  defy  the  shsrpMt  inatm- 
ment,  drops  from  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  The  produce  is  abundant,  each  coataining 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  large  and  well-flavoured  kernels.  Humboldt  declares  himself  to  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  procuring  Brazil  nuts  during  bis  voyage  on  the  Orinoca  He  and 
bis  party  had  subsisted  for  three  months  on  bad  chocolate  and  hoiled  rice  without  butter  or 
salt,  when  they  procured  a  quantity  d  the  BerthoUetia  excelsa,  which  the  Indians  had  just 
been  gathering:  in  the  month  of  June.  The  Portuguese  of  Para  have  long  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable traffic  in  these  nuts,  which  they  eipOTt  to  Guiana,  Lisbon,  and  England  ;  and 
the  oil  extracted  from  them  is  much  esteemed  in  Brazil  A  French  privateer  captured, 
during  the  war.  an  English  vessel,  loaded  with  Brazil  nuts,  which  were  purchased  by  » 
merchant  of  Rouen,  who  found  the  oil  they  aflbrded  so  preferable  for  buminr  to  that  ex- 
tracted from  any  European  fruit,  that  he  wrote  to  Paris  to  enquire  the  botanicu  name  of  the 
tree  that  bore  these  nuts,  and  for  infonnatico  as  to  its  native  cotmtrj,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
a  larger  supply. 


The  Brazil  Wood  of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  Ccaalpinia  brasiliensia ;  and  Rosewood, 
now  so  well  known  and  eztensifely  employed  as  an  ornamental  material  for  furniture,  that 
^a  Jacaianda. 

Balsam  of  Copaiva  is  afforded  by  the  genus  Copaifera. 

Ipecacuanha,  the  true  Brazilian  drug,  resnecting  which  there  has  been  so  much  discuB- 
■ion,  is  the  root  of  the  CephaSlis  Ipecacuanha  of  Richard  (_fig.  960.}.  Its  discovery  is  due 
to  the  native  Brazilians.  Harcgraaff  and  Pison  were  the  first  who  made  it  knovm  in  Europe, 
and  experiments  proved  the  utility  of  this  truly  valuable  drug.  Their  description,  however, 
was  00  defective  that  Ipecacuanha  was  \aag  used  before  Sie  plant  that  produced  it  waa 
known:  till  in  1800,  Dr.  A.  Gomes  brought  flowering  specimens  to  Europe,  which  O^oteni 
described  in  tha  7Vaa»actioni  qf  the  Linncnn  Soeieig,  and  thus  set  all  uncertainty  at  reaL 
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The  use  of  Ipecacuanha  ia  too  tmivenal  to  render  a  long  detail  of  its  qualities  necessary. 
Everybody  knows  that  it  is  emetic  and  sudorific,  and  useful  in  chronic  catarrh,  stren^hen- 
iDg  the  digestive  organs,  and  curing  the  dysentery.  A  small  trade  is  carried  on  in  Ipeca- 
cuanha at  Rio  Janeiro.  According  to  Gomes,  430  arrobas  were  exported  in  1795,  and  314 
in  1800.  The  substance  is  easily  reco^ised,  and  this  is  the  only  ipecacuanha  actually  sent 
abroad  from  the  capital  of  Brazil ;  for  it  is  not  true  that  the  roots  of  lonidium  Ipecacuanha, 
still  less  those  of  lonidium  parviflorum,  which  grows  in  a  very  distant  province,  are  mixed 
with  those  of  the  true  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha.  Though  this  latter  has  been  exterminated 
in  the  environs  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  near  most  of  the  lar^^e  towns,  it  is  still  very  common  in 
many  spots ;  but  the  practice  of  pulling  up  the  plant  indiscriminately,  whether  the  seeds  be 
ripe  or  otherwise,  with  the  daily  diminution  of  the  virgin  woods,  where  it  grew  abundantly, 
cannot  fiiil  to  render  it  scarce ;  and  it  were  most  desirable  that  some  plan  for  cultivating 
it  were  adopted.  This  is  easily  acc(Hnplished  by  seeds  or  runners;  and  it  requires  no  care, 
if  grown  under  the  shade  of  lurge  trees;  but  an  artificial  shelter  would  be  necessary,  if  it 
were  cultivated  in  open  spots. 

Cacao,  probably  an  aboriginal  native  of  Brazil,  though  extensively  cultivated  in  other 
warm  countries,  is  the  fruit  of  the  Theobroma  or  Chocolate  tree  0^.  970.).    The  latter, 

which  is  an  Indian  appellation,  is  derived  fit>m  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  of  Choco,  where  the  Cacao  is  much  grown ; 
and  so  fond  are  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  ladies,  more 
especially  the  nuns  and  devotas,  of  this  national  beverage, 
that  the  temporary  want  of  it  is  considered  quite  a  misror- 
tune ;  almost  as  heavy  as  the  loss  of  tobacco.  Such  inveter- 
ate smokers  are  the  fair  Popayanejas,  that  when  the  posses- 
sion of  Cauca  by  the  patriot  armv  cut  off  their  supply  of 
this  article  and  of  suffar,  they  used  to  send  their  slaves  to 
pick  up  such  ends  of  cigars  as  had  been  dropped  in  the 
streets;  and  when  they  had  exhausted  all  the  carameUu 
and  syrups  of  the  apothecaries'  shops  in  sweetening  their 
indispensable  chocolate,  they  bethought  themselves  of  boil- 
ChocohteTrae.  ing  dried  figs,  and  using  the  sweet  liquor  thus  obtained,  as 

a  substitute  for  sugar.  The  generic  name  Theobroma  (food 
of  the  gods),  was  conferred  on  this  tree  by  Linnaeus,  to  mark  his  opinion  of  the  excellence 
of  its  seeds ;  though  Benzoni,  who  travelled  in  South  America  in  the  sixteenth  centuiTy 
fimned  a  different  estimate  of  its  merits,  and  declared  that  chocolate  was  *'  a  drink  fitter  for 
a  pig  t>M»"  a  man."  The  Cacao  is  the  kernel  of  this  tree,  which  it  is  customary  to  bury  for 
forty  days,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  its  acrid  flavour :  many  aromatic  ingredients,  especially 
Vanilla,  being  added  to  do  away  its  native  nauseous  taste—"  Le  moelleux  Cacao  s'embaume 
de  Vanille,"  according  to  the  author  of  Le$  Jardins. 

The  following  is  the  process  used  by  the  chemist,  M.  Cadet,  in  preparing  Chocolate.  The 
Cacao  seeds  are  roasted  like  coffee  beans,  either  m  an  iron  pan  or  a  cylmder;  and,  when 
half  cold,  are  spread  cm  a  table,  and  bruised  with  a  wooden  rolling-pin,  to  remove  the  aril- 
las  :  then  they  are  winnowed,  sifted,  and  cleansed.  When  the  kernels  are  perfectly  purifi- 
ed, they  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  of  heated  iron  over  burning  charcoal,  and  thus  reduced  to 
a  coarse  paste,  which  is  set  to  cool  on  a  marble  slab.  A  second  rolling  is  bestowed  with  a 
steel  cylinder  on  a  smooth  freestone,  and  as  soon  as  the  paste  becomes  sufficiently  smooth, 
it  is  mij^  with  sugar  in  a  hot  basin  and  poured  into  tin  moulds.  Cadet  mixed  8  lbs.  of  the 
Caracca  Cacao,  which  is  the  finest  kind,  with  2  lbs.  of  the  third  kind  (Island  Cacao),  and 
8  lbs.  <^  powdered  sugar.  The  addition  of  ginger,  cloves,  and  pimento,  and  even  musk  and 
ambergris,  commonly  given  in  America,  renders  chocolate,  which  is  by  no  means  easy  of 
digestion,  still  more  heating  and  exciting.  Cadet  recommends  that  only  2  oz.  of  cinnamcm 
and  3  oz.  of  vanilla  should  be  put  into  20  lbs.  of  plain  chocolate  paste.  Chocolate  is  not 
Tery  much  ccmsomed  in  England  and  the  United  States ;  it  is  in  ^[leater  esteem  in  France ; 
it  foims  the  ordinary  breakfost  in  Spain ;  and  in  Mexico,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  is  not 
ooiwidered  an  o^ect  of  luxury,  but  of  prime  necessity. 

The  botany  of  the  northern  parts  of  South  America,  namely,  Guiana  and  Colombia,  is  far 
Ion  known  than  that  of  Brazil.  Guiana  presents  a  singular  appearance  as  you  approach  it 
fiom  the  sea,  being  remarkably  low  for  a  great  extent  towards  the  interior,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  discovered,  even  firom  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel,  until  close  to  it  It  then  presents  a 
carious  fringed  aspect;  for  noUiing  but  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees  by  which  the  land  is  cover- 
ed are  visible  on  the  horizon,  apparently  floating  in  the  air ;  being  seen  through  the  medium 
of  an  atmosphere  charged  with  watery  ^vapours,  that  are  raised  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
climate  firom  a  humid  soil.  '*  Up  the  Orinoco,"  says  the  lively  author  of  Campaigns  and 
Cmwes  in  South  America,  '*  the  scenery  is  strikingly  beautiful ;  and,  when  viewed  from  a 
flbip*s  deck  as  she  glides  slowly  along  the  smooth  water,  presents  a  magnificent  moving 
pajMnama.  The  banks  on  each  side  aro  covered  with  unpervious  forests  of  majestic  trees, 
chained  to  each  other,  as  it  were,  by  the  Bejuco  or  gigantic  creeping  plant  of  South  America, 
Vol.  in.  20 
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which  grawi  to  the  tbicknen  of  an  ordinary  cable.  These  ancient  trees,  when  decajed 
throurb  ten^  of  yean  (for  the  axe  of  the  woodsmoD  ha^  never  yet  resounded  in  thiao 
nilda),  are  supported  upright  by  these  enormous  plants,  which  bear  a  strlkins  resemblance 
to  the  hug«  waler-siulrea  that  lurk  in  the  awainpa  beneath.  There  are  many  other  pan- 
■itical  plants  which  bear  flowers  of  various  brijliaat  colours,  fbrming'  testoons  on  the  trees  to 
which  the;  cling.  Among  the  branches,  monkeys  of  every  description  gambol  and  follow 
the  vessel,  springing  from  tree  to  tree  by  meuie  of  the  Bejuco,  which  baa  <Atained,  from  this 
ciicumstancc,  its  Indian  name  of  mMikey's  ladder.  The  most  conspicuous  among  this  mis- 
cbievouB  tribe  is  the  arafualo,  a  large  red  monkey,  always  seen  b  herds,  the  young  mea 
clinging  to  their  mother  s  shoulders.  These  are  very  destructive  smong  the  pUntationB, 
wbeK  they  pull  up  and  destroy  more  roots  and  fruit  than  they  est  or  carry  sway.  Their 
bowling  during  the  night  is  much  louder  than  could  be  considered  possible,  considering  the 
nie  of  the  animal.  The  noise  they  make  may  be  easily  tancied  to  proceed  from  panthera, 
or  other  large  beasts  of  prey.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  three  English  soldiers,  who 
lutd  deserted  from  Angostura,  were  so  terrified  by  the  noises  made  by  these  animals  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  that  they  hailed  the  boats  in  which  the  other  troops  were,  and  begged 
to  be  token  on  board,  declaring  tliat  they  were  surrounded  by  tigers.  Parrots  and  macawa, 
with  toucans  and  other  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  cinnplete  this  splendid  picture,  and  fill 
tke  air  with  their  discordant  screams,  to  which  the  metallic  note  of  the  darra  or  bell-bird, 
rMp<x)da  at  measured  intervals ;  at  one  moment  sounding  close  to  the  ear,  and  the  next, 
dying  away  in  the  distance.  Up  the  small  creeka,  which  are  completely  embowered  bv 
magnificent  evergreens,  are  seen  pelicans,  spoonbills,  and  ^rzons,  or  gigantic  cranes,  all 
buuly  employed  in  fishing.  When  to  this  is  added  the  occasional  appearance  of  that  tyrant 
cf  the  stiWm,  the  alligator,  floating  in  conscious  supecioritj  among  the  bulky  manatis  aad 
the  TOon  agile  toninoa,  which  are  incesontly  rising  and  blowing  in  shoals,  the  scene  may 
be  somewhat  imagined,  but  csnnot  be  adequately  described." 

Among  the  many  medicinal  and  poisonous  plants  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco, 
one  of  the  meet  singular  is  a  species  of  Bejucc^  which,  when  properly  sdministered,  proves 
a  powerful  preservative  from  the  eSecIs  attendmg  the  bite  of  every  description  of  poisonous 
•erpents.  It  even  appears  to  deprive  these  reptiles  either  of  the  power  or  inclination  to  use 
their  tangs.  Some  of  the  leaves  and  small  branches  are  pounded,  and  applied  in  this  state 
u  a  cataplasm  to  both  arms ;  the  skin  having  been  previously  scarified  freely  above  the 
elbows.  This  species  of  inoculation  is  repeated  at  stated  intervals;  the  juice  of  the  bruised 
dant,  diluted  with  water,  being  also  occasionally  drunk.  Several  soldiers,  belonging  to 
General  ZedeSo's  division  of  the  patriot  srmy,  had  undergone  this  treatment,  and  frcqtaeutly 
found  the  advantage  they  thus  had  acquired.  They  were  thereby  enabled  to  lake  shelter  in 
deaerted  huts,  which  others  dsred  not  enter,  for  fear  of  the  snakes  always  lurking  in  such 
places;  although  those  men  could  bring  them  out  in  their  hands  without  sustaming  an^ 
mjary.  No  deception  was  practised,  nor  any  reward  asked  or  expected,  for  exhibiting  their 
■lull  in  destroying  these  reptiles.  The  Saisaparilla  grows  in  the  same  neighboarhood  in 
great  abundance.  Some  of  the  creeks  are  so  fiill  of  it,  that  the  natives  come  to  them  for 
iMgues  around,  to  bathe,  and  drink  the  water,  which  they  assert  to  be  sufficiently  imfM^- 
DBted  with  the  virtues  of  the  plant  to  eSect  cures  in  many  obstinate  chronic  complainls. 

Amcog  the  splendid  parasitic  orchideoua  plants,  which  mvest  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dead  trunks  of  the  forest  trees  with  verdure  and  blossoms  not  their  own,  is  the  Vsnilla  (y. 
aromoHea)  (Jig.  CTl.);  the  fniit  of  which  is  so  well  known  for  its  very  sweet  and  balsamic 
odour,  and  its  warm,  pungent,  and  highly  agreeable  taste.     A  volatile  and  odoriferous  oil  is 
extracted  from  it,  which  both  water  and  alcohol  take  up. 
Three  kinds  of  vanilla  are  distinguished  in  commerce: 
the  Pompona  or  Bovs,  which  has  very  thick,  swollen, 
and  Btrang'«cented  pods ;  the  Vanilla  de  Ley,  or  legiti- 
mate vaniSa,  which  is  the  beat,  and  has  slender  and  very 
fragrant  pods,  of  a  deep  rich  brown,  neither  black  Dor 
red,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  gummy :  of  this  kind  it  is 
requisite  that  the  packet  of  fifty  should  weigh  at  least 
five  ounces,  that  which  carries  down  eight  ounces  being 
considered   lobre-  buena,  or  auperexcellent     The  fra- 
grant scent  of  this  latter  kmd  produces  an  intoxicating 
or  drowsy  eflect ;  the  fresh  pod  being  filled  with  an  oily 
fluid,  replete  witb  innumerable  small  black  seeds.    The 
third  sort  is  called  Bastard  Vanilla,  and  is  the  worst  of 
alL     It  is  prc^Ue  that  all  the  kinds  are  but  varieties, 
VMnti  Amraaiict  arising  from  soil,  culture,  degree  of  maturity,  and  per- 

haps mode  of  preparation.  According  to  Aublet,  tbo 
following  is  the  process  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana  subject  Uie  vanilla : — When  a 
doun  or  mm^  pods  are  gathered,  they  string  them  as  quickly  as  possible  near  the  peduitcle. 
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and  bleach  them  inntantaneoualy,  by  dipping  them  into  boiling  water.  Then  they  are  himg 
up  in  the  open  air  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  following  day  smeared  with  oil,  to  prevent 
their  shrinking  or  drying  too  fast  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  bind  them  round  with  an  oiled 
thread,  that  the  pods  may  not  split  open.  While  hanging  up,  the  superabundant  viscous  fluid 
flows  from  the  point  which  is  downwards,  and  they  lose  their  clamminess,  and  become  brown, 
wrinkled,  soft,  and  shrunk  to  a  quarter  of  their  former  size.  In  this  state  they  are  rubbed 
with  oily  hands  and  deposited  in  a  varnished  pot,  to  keep  them  fresh.  In  the  torrid  parts  of 
America,  it  were  most  easy  to  cultivate  vanilla,  and  to  produce  much  larger  quantities  than 
are  now  obtainable ;  but  the  inhabitants  only  collect  such  fruit  as  is  found  on  the  wild  plants, 
which  are  confined  to  the  shores  of  creeks  and  other  swampy  spots  liable  to  occasional  inun- 
dation. There  the  vanilla  twines  over  the  stems  of  the  mangrove,  and  flowers  in  the  month 
of  May,  bearing  its  fruit  in  September.  The  use  of  vanilla  should  be  confined  to  persona 
of  feeble  constitutions ;  its  heating  and  irritable  qualities  would  render  it  dangerous  to  such 
as  are  liable  to  feverish,  inflammatory,  or  cutaneous  symptoms.  It  is  used  in  cakes,  lemon- 
ade, sherbet,  and  ice ;  but  especially  for  giving  a  flavour  to  chocolate. 

Cayenne  Pepper  is  the  firuit  of  Capsicum  annuum. 

The  Bixa  Orellana,  or  Amotta,  which  yields  the  dye  with  which  cheeses  are  coloured  red, 
arrives  to  the  stature  of  a  large  tree  in  Guiana. 

Quassia,  that  intensely  bitter  drug,  is  the  wood  of  Quassia  amara. 

The  Cannon-ball  Tree  {Couroupita  guianensis)  is  a  striking  plant,  an  inhabitant  of  Gui- 
ana, remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  blossoms  and  for  the  magnitude  of  its  fruit 
The  tree  grows  to  50  or  60  feet  high,  covered  with  foliage  that  is  mix^  with  racemes  of 
flowers,  sometimes  containing  a  hundred  highly  fragrant  blossoms,  of  a  lovely  crimson  red 
odour,  succeeded  by  enormous  fruits.  The  &llen  ^ells  or  husks  that  strew  Uie  ^und,  so 
nearly  resemble  a  cannon-ball,  that  one  might  easily  imagine  a  company  of  artillery  had 
bivouacked  in  its  shade.  If  we  may  trust  in  the  poetic  language  of  M.  Descourtilz,  Flore 
PiUoretque  et  Medicale  des  Antilles,  the  noise  these  fruits  make  in  falling  afibrds  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  the  name.  *'  Beneath  a  pure  and  dazzling  sky,"  says  he,  '*  gracefulness  is 
ever  united  to  the  magnificence  of  nature ;  there  the  hidden  streams  only  reveal  their  pre- 
sence in  gentle  murmurs,  or  by  the  silvery  light  that  they  cast  upon  the  rocks,  or  the  soft 
sound  wiUi  which  they  trickle  through  the  grass,  or  the  increased  verdure  with  which  they 
endow  the  plants.  But  when  the  silence  of  nature  is  broken  by  those  violent  hurricanes 
which  too  often,  in  the  torrid  zone,  blast  all  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator,  you  may  hear  the 
report  of  the  fruits  of  the  cannon-ball  tree,  whose  bursting  produces  an  oflrrepeated  echo, 
and  resembles  the  rolling  fire  of  a  discharge  of  artillery.'*  The  shell  is  used  in  South  Ame- 
rica for  domestic  purposes,  as  the  calabash.  The  pulp  contains  sugar,  gum,  malic,  citric,  and 
tartaric  acids,  and  is  employed  to  afibrd  a  refreshing  drink  in  fevers ;  but  in  the  perfectly 
ripe  state,  it  exceeds  whatever  is  filthy,  stinking,  and  abominable  in  nature ;  yet  the  scent 
is  remarkably  vinous,  and  so  permanent,  that  on  examining  some  portions  of  the  fruit  that 
had  been  preserved  in  rum  two  or  three  years,  the  native  odour  of  the  plant  was  found  to  be 
80  strong,  as  to  render  the  apartment  almost  insupportable.  Insects  revel  in  this  filthy  and 
disgusting  pulp.  Beetles  and  earwigs  feed  upon  it;  while  the  fbrmicas  find  shelter  m  the 
hollow  of  the  shells. 

Among  the  palms,  the  Manicot  Palm  and  the  Cokarita  are  the  most  celebrated. 

Of  the  difierent  kinds  of  Yam,  which  are  cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries,  though 
only  natives  of  intertropical  India,  we  have  spoken  more  fullv  in  treating  of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  they  ferm  one  or  the  principal  articles  of  feed 
to  the  natives. 

Batatsw,  or  sweet  Potatoes,  are  the  fleshy,  spindle-shaped  roots  of  a  Convolvulus  (C.  Ba- 
tatas). There  are  several  varieties,  the  culture  being  easy,  and  the  plant  bearing  Batatas  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  those  put  into  the  ground  in  February  being  fit  fer  use  from  June  to 
March  of  the  following  year.  In  the  South  of  France,  the  Convolvulus  Batatas  is  cultivated 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  situation  and  light  soil,  but  a  hotbed  is  requisite  for  its  growth  in 
more  northern  countries.  This  root  is  nourishing  and  of  easy  digestion ;  and  forms  a  staple 
article  d  feed  in  many  parts  of  South  America,  especially  Guiana.  There  are  various 
modes  of  cooking  it,  either  made  into  cakes,  boiled,  or  baked ;  but  the  best  way  for  preserv- 
ing its  genuine  flavour  is  to  steam  the  roots  or  to  bake  them  under  the  ashes.  This  is  the 
kind  of  potato  which  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  as  possessing  stimulating  properties  (in  his 
comedy  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor),  and  not  the  root  of  Solanum  tuberosum,  which 
was  onknown  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  great  English  dramatist  The  Batatas  contain  a 
great  deal  of  saccharine  matter,  and  when  submitted  to  the  process  of  distillation,  afiS)rd  an 
aioohol,  of  which  many  of  the  South  American  nations  are  but  too  fond.  The  foliage  is 
much  relished  by  cattle ;  and  cows  that  are  fed  upon  it  yield  an  increased  and  improved 
quantity  of  milk. 

Cassava  bread  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  more  abundantly  prepared  than  in  Guiana.    It  is  pro- 
duced from  the  root  of  the  Jatropha  Manihot  {Jg,  072.),  and  in  the  following  manner : — ^The 
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mot  m  rupad  on  luge  tin  cr  wooden  mtera,  fixed  on  beochea,  behind  which  the  women 
employed  ia  in&kuifr  it  stand  in  rows.  A  suBicient  quuitity 
liBving-  been  rasped  for  one  time  (u  the  surplus  would  fer- 
ment ind  spoil),  the;  put  it  in  long  circular  bs^kets  of  plaited 
rashea,  abcut  10  feet  long,  aiid  9  inches  in  diameter,  called 
roanguerBB.  These  are  bung  up,  with  weights  attached  to 
die  bwer  end,  which  draw  the  plaited  work  tight  togelher, 
diminishing  its  capacitj,  and  squeezing  out  the  Juice.  When 
all  the  fluid  is  extracted,  the  mangueras  are  emptied  of  their 
coatente  tm  raw  hides,  laid  in  the  bud,  where  the  coarse 
Bour  soon  dries.  It  ia  then  baked  on  smooth  plates,  made 
of  dry  clay,  with  a  slow  fire  below.  Tbia  is  the  meet  diffi- 
cult port  o^  the  procesa.  The  coarse  flour  is  laid  perfectly 
SOD  the  hot  plates,  where  the  women,  with  a  dexterity 
/  to  be  acquired  1^  practice,  spread  it  out  in  a  round  and 
very  thin  layer,  nearly  the  size  of  the  plate  it  is  laid  on. 
Jumnu  UuibM.  •J•^^^  jjjgy  ^^  merely  with  a  piece  of  calabash,  which  they 

keep  m  constant  motion ;  preesing  gently  every  part  of  the  surface,  until  the  heat  has  unitMl 
the  meal  into  a  cake,  without  in  Uie  least  altering  its  colour  oj  scorching  it  Tbeii  method 
of  taming  a  caaava  cake  of  that  size  resembles  sleight  of  hand ;  for  they  eflect  it  with  two 
pieces  of  split  cane,  without  breaking  it,  though  scarcely  so  thick  as  a  dollar,  and  oot;  aa 
yet  half  cemented  together,  and  of  a  substance  always  brittle,  especially  when  warvoed. 
This  bread  is  veiy  nourishing,  and  wilt  melt  to  a  jelly  in  a  liquid ;  but  it  is  dangerous  if  eaten 
in  aov  quantity  when  dry,  as  it  swells,  on  being  moistened,  to  many  times  ite  coiginat  bulk. 
It  will  keep  good  for  any  length  of  time,  if  preserred  in  a  dry  place.  The  eipresBed  Juice 
deposits,  after  standing  for  some  time,  a  fine  white  starch,  which,  when  made  into  jelly,  ia 
not  to  be  distinguished  Irom  that  prepared  from  the  arrow-root. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Jatropha  Manihot  belongs  to  a  highly  poisonous  tiibe,  and 
ii  itself  <me  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  species,  it  cannot  but  excite  astonishment  to  find 
that  it  yet  yields  so  abundant  a  flour,  rendered  innocent  by  the  art  of  man,  and  afibrding 
nourishment  to  many  thousands  in  South  America.  Even  in  our  own  country  it  is  largely 
imported  and  served  up  at  table,  under  the  name  of  Tapioca.  Such  is  the  poisonous  nature 
rf  the  Juice  <^  Manioc,  that  it  smnetimes  occasions  death  in  a  few  minutes;  and  thoB  many 
of  the  unhappy  Indians  destroyed  their  Spanish  persecutors.  A  Surinam  ]riiveician  admin- 
istered it,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  dc^  and  cats,  who  died  after  twenty-five  minutes  of 
dreadfiil  agtmy.  Dissection  proved  that  it  operated  by  means  of  the  nervous  ^slem  alone, 
an  opinion  confirmed  by  thirty-six  drops  being  afterwards  given  to  a  criminal  These  had 
scarcely  reached  the  stomach  when  such  torments  and  convulsions  ensued,  tbat  the  man 
ex|Hj«d  in  six  minutes ;  three  boura  afterwards  the  body  was  opened,  when  the  stomach  wma 
fiwnd  shAink  to  half  its  natural  size ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  &tal  principle  residee 
in  a  volatile  substance,  which  may  be  dissipated  by  beat,  as  iwleed  is  satisfactorily  proved 
by  the  mode  of  preparing  the  root  for  food.  The  root  of  manioc  ia  also  the  basis  of  several 
fermented  liqwxs,  and  the  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten.  An  acre  of  ground  planted  with  the 
Jatropha  Hanihot  yields  noorisbment  to  more  persons  than  six  acres  cultivated  with  wheat 
A  delicate  aromatic  seed  is  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  Tonqitin  Bean.  This 
is  the  seed  of  Dipterix  odotata. 

AnKHig  the  numerous  interesting  plants  of  South  America,  two  are  especially  deaerving 
of  notice ;  the  Cow  Tree  and  the  Anacacha.  The  first  of  these  {^GaUctodetu^wt  utile  <? 
Humboldt)  is  almost  confined  to  the  coast  Cc^ilteia  near  tbe  Uie  of  Maiaeaybo.  Hum- 
boldt had  often  heard  of  this  tree,  and  been  assured  that  the  negroes  on  the  farm,  who  drank 
plentifuUv  c^  this  vegetable  milk,  regarded  it  as  wholesome :  hit  so  acrid  and  poisonous  are 
all  other  lactescent  trees,  that  notbin?  but  experience  convinced  him  that  tbe  virtues  of  tbe 
Palo  de  Vaca  ore  not  exaggerated.  The  tree  is  handsome,  with  the  general  a^>ect  of  the 
Star  Apple  iCkryMOjAyllum  Cnintlo).  When  incisions  are  made  in  the  trunk,  an  abundant 
gummy  and  thick  milk  exudes,  which  difilises  a  pleaeant  balsamic  smell.  Humboldt  drank 
a  large  quantity  of  this  milk,  night  and  morning,  without  experiencing  any  disagreeaUe 
effect,  the  tenacity  of  the  fluid  being  the  only  thing  that  was  unpleasant.  The  negroes  soak 
their  Maize  or  C^sava  bread  in  it ;  and  give  the  name  of  cheese  to  the  curdy,  tough,  mem- 
branaceous substance  which  collects  on  tbe  surfiwe,  after  some  days'  exposure  to  the  air, 
Humboldt  Hiys  :* — "  Among  the  many  curious  phenomena  that  I  t»eheld  during  my  journey, 
there  was  hudty  any  that  struck  my  imagination  bo  fixtiibly  as  Che  Cow  Tree.  Every  thing 
coimected  with  milk  and  with  &rinaceous  food  inspires  us  with  interest,  and  reminds  us  t? 
our  helpless  mfiincy.  Ancient  and  modern  nations  have  felt  a  religious  veneratioc  for  grain  ; 
and  milk  seems  exclusively  an  animal  productioa  Such  being  our  first  impremions,  the  sar>> 
prise  that  seizes  the  mind  at  the  sight  of  such  a  tree  is  but  naturaL    It  grows  on  the  rocky 
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of  a  mouDtain,  scarcelv  insinuating  its  roots  in  the  stone.  For  many  months,  not  a 
shower  of  rain  fiilla  on  its  dry  and  coriaceous  leaves,  the  branches  seem  dry  and  dead ;  but 
pierce  the  trunk,  and  a  sweet  and  nourishing  milk  flows.  At  sunrise,  this  vegetable  source 
IS  most  abundant ;  then  the  blacks  and  native  people  hurry  from  all  parts,  provided  with 
jogs,  to  catch  the  milk,  which  turns  yellow  and  thick  on  the  surface.  Some  drink  it  on  the 
spot,  and  others  carry  it  to  their  children,  till  one  might  fancy  that  a  cowherd  was  distri- 
buting to  his  fiimily  the  milk  of  the  flock.**  From  mis  extraordinary  fluid,  Dr.  Thomson 
has  extracted  a  new  substance,  which  he  calls  Graiactine. 

The  Arracacha  {Arracacia  esctUerUa,  Bot  Magazine,  t  3092.)  is  a  productive  and  hardy 
loot,  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  of  easy  digestion.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  hilly  country,  and  is 
particularly  cultivated  near  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  where  it  is  planted  in  the  same  manner  aa 
potatoes,  to  which  it  is  preferred,  resembling,  in  shape  and  taste,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke. 
The  natives  frequently  use  it,  together  with  maize,  for  making  that  celebrated  Indian  beve- 
rage called  chica,  which  is  commonly  drunk  by  the  mountaineers.  The  roots  are  irregularly 
shaped,  and  adhere  in  clusters  to  the  original  plant  The  culture  of  the  Arracacha  root  has 
lately  been  extended  to  Jamaica,  the  climate  of  which  seems  perfectly  suited  to  its  nature. 
The  4K)il  which  suits  jrams  appears  equally  adapted  to  the  Arracacha. 

SuBSBCT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  Brazil  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  we  know  not  how  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  magnificence  or  its  richness.  Yet,  if  we  view  it  in  reference  to  that  of  any  other 
region  of  equS  extent,  it  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  splendid  in  the  world.  This  extraor^ 
dinary  luxuriance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  New 
World,  but  more  particularly  of  its  intertropical  regions,  has  been  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  of  all  who  have  visited  its  shores.  But  no  one  has  more  happily  illustrated,  with 
every  appearance  of  truth,  the  probable  causes  of  this  fecundity,  than  the  celebrated  Hum- 
boldt ^  The  narrowness,**  observes  this  accomplished  traveller,  **  of  this  variously  indented 
ocmtinent,  its  great  extension  towards  the  icy  pole,  the  wide  ocean  over  which  the  tropical 
winds  blow,  the  flatness  of  the  eastern  coasts,  the  currents  of  cold  sea-water  which  flow 
northwards  from  the  Term  del  Fuego  towards  Peru ;  the  number  of  mountains,  the  sources 
of  countless  sinrings,  and  whose  snow-clad  summits  tower  above  the  clouds ;  the  abundance 
of  large  streams,  which,  after  many  windings,  always  seek  the  remotest  coast ;  deserts 
without  (naked)  sand,  therefiire  the  less  heated ;  impenetrable  forests  which  cover  the  well- 
watered  plains  near  the  equator,  and  which  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  the  moun- 
tains and  the  water  are  most  remote,  exhale  immense  masses  of  imbibed  or  self-producing 
water :  all  these  circumstances  give  to  the  flat  portion  of  America  a  climate  which,  by  its 
moisture  and  coolness,  forms  a  surprising  contrast  with  that  of  Africa.  To  these  causes  are 
to  be  ascribed  that  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  that  exuberant  foliage,  which 
forms  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  New  Continent** 

In  applying  these  philosophic  observations  to  Brazil,  some  modifications  must  be  made,  and 
some  exceptions  pointed  out  Two  years  spent  in  traversing  these  enchanting  regions,  and 
explorin|r  their  zoological  treasures,  enable  us  to  state  the  following  particulars  from  personal 
observation.  Vegetation,  indeed,  covers  every  portion  of  this  immense  empire,  but  in  very 
diflferent  degrees,  and  with  some  remarkable  modificationa  A  stupendous  ran^e  of  virsfin 
forests  may  be  said  to  extend  fiom  one  extremity  of  Brazil  to  the  other,  runnmg  panJlel 
with  the  coast,  and  forming  a  magnificent  belt  between  that  and  the  interior :  here  the  soil 
is  uncommonly  rich,  being  principally  vegetable  mould,  or  a  fat  red  loam.  In  these  virgin 
forests  vegetation  attains  its  greatest  luxuriance :  they  produce  all  the  large  timber  trees ; 
and  the  ground,  when  cleared  for  cultivation,  gives  an  amazing  increase.  But  no  sooner 
does  the  traveller  pass  beyond  these  limits,  than  he  meets  with  a  totally  different  country. 
The  Sertam  districts  then  commence ;  a  name  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  Brazilians  to 
all  inland  parts  situated  beyond  the  virgin  forests  of  the  coast ;  nevertheless,  the  natives 
give  more  accurate  distinctions  to  the  different  features  of  the  interior.  The  names  of 
Campo  and  Tabulara  are  applied  to  those  extensive  and  somewhat  elevated  plains  which  are 
covered  with  coarse  grass,  or  interspersed,  like  a  park,  at  short  distances,  with  low  and  oflen 
stunted  evergreens.  Clea^  of  underwood,  and  open  to  the  traveller  in  every  direction,  these 
l^ins  are  firequently  broken  by  narrow  valleys,  or  gentle  hollows,  where  the  trees  become 
rather  higher  and  acquire  a  more  flourishing  growth,  thus  forming  woods ;  yet  they  are  so 
matted  with  an  underwood  of  cacti,  bromelic,  and  other  spiny  shrubs  and  plants,  as  to  be 
almost  impassable  to  any  but  the  hunter.  These  dry  woods  are  termed  Catingas.  The 
general  character  of  the  soil  in  all  these  situations  is  more  or  less  sandy,  and,  althoug^h 
never  destitute  of  verdure,  the  vegetation  can  scarcely  be  called  luxuriant,  particularly 
when  compared  to  that  of  tiie  coast  and  the  majestic  virgin  forests  which  border  its  shores. 
These  observations  are  not,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  mines, 
bat  are  descriptive,  with  litUe  variation,  of  all  those  provinces  north  of 'Minas  Geracs.  It 
m  this  diversity  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  which  so  naturally  influences  the  distribution 
of  ltd  animals  as  well  as  its  vegetables.     The  number  and  variety  of  insects  towards  the 
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eout  is  inconceivable ;  moisture  and  shade,  with  rich  and  soft  vegetable  juices,  seem  cesen- 
tial  to  numerous  tribes ;  but  on  the  campos  and  tabularas,  and  in  the  catinga  woods,  where 
the  soil  is  diy  and  hot,  water  scarce,  and  the  foliage  harsh  and  stunted,  insects  really  appear 
to  be  scarce ;  for  the  traveller  may  journey  onwanis  for  hours,  without  being  attracted  bj 
the  appearance  of  a  butterfly.  The  birds,  indeed,  are  much  more  numerous,  particularly 
those  of  the  Tanager  family,  as  these  derive  their  principal  food  from  the  small  fruits  and 
berries  which  the  eating  trees  produce  in  abundance.  But  we  must  no  longer  dwell  on 
these  general  peculiarities,  however  interesting,  but  proceed  to  a  rapid  sketch  olf  those  tribes 
most  remarkable  in  the  zoology  of  BreziL 

Amone  the  Quadrupeds,  we  are  struck  with  the  number  and  variety  of  Monkeys  and 
Bats.  The  satyr-like  Apes  and  Baboons  of  the  Old  World  for  exceed  in  size  any  of  their 
tribe  yet  discovered  in  America;  neither  are  the  genera  of  this  continent  similar  to  those 
of  Africa  or  of  India ;  all  have  tails,  but  are  without  cheek  pouches  or  naked  callosities  on 
their  buttoclok  The  Howling  Monkeys  {Mycetes  III)  live  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
virgin  forests,  and  are  heard  morning  and  evening  sending  forth  such  tremendous  and  fright- 
ful howls,  as  to  impress  the  listener  with  the  idea  of  the  sound  proceeding  from  some  gigan- 
tic and  ferocious  animal.  The  Ursine  Howling  Monkey  (Af.  urtina  Humb.)  is  ik  this 
description,  and  although  small,  its  voice,  louder  than  that  of  a  bear,  is  perfectly  terrific. 
Monkeys  are  only  abundant  in  the  virgin  forests :  they  live  entirely  among  the  loftiest 
trees;  and  their  tails,  being  prehensile,  give  them  an  additional  focility  in  leaping  and  jump- 
ing from  branch  to  branch  with  the  most  perfect  ease.  No  less  than  sixty-five  species  are 
described  as  natives  of  Brazil  and  the  regions  adjacent 

The  Bats  are  surprisingly  numerous ;  and  are,  no  doubt,  powerful  instruments  to  keep 
within  due  limits  the  myriads  of  flying  insects :  some,  however,  live  almost  entirely  upon 
fruilB,  while  others,  like  the  deadly  vampire  of  the  East,  enter  the  cattle  stables,  and  even 
the  huts  of  men,  and  suck  the  blood  of  both.  We  have  more  than  once  had  a  horse  or 
mole  so  much  weakened  by  these  animals  during  the  night,  as  to  be  incapable  of  travelling. 

The  ferocious  Quadrupeds  are  mostly  small,  and,  although  of  many  species,  they  appear 
to  be  few  in  number,  and  are  feuful  of  man.  The  largest  are  the  Puma  and  the  Jaguar, 
the  last  being  a  most  formidable  animal.  There  are,  besides,  several  small  and  elegantly 
marked  Tiger  Cats ;  but  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Panther,  Hyena,  and  the  whole  list  of  savage 
quadrupeds  so  common  in  Africa  or  in  India,  are  totally  unknown  in  the  New  World. 

The  Puma  (F.  concolor)  may  be  said  to  represent  the  Lion  in  the  New  World ;  like  that, 
it  is  laree  and  uniformlv  yellow,  but  without  a  mane  or  tufted  tail.  It  is  about  h^e  feet 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  hi^h.  Azara  informs  us  that  it  climbs  trees  with  the  greatest 
ease,  although  it  generallv  lives  in  the  forests,  and  lies  concealed  in  underwood.  In  its 
wild  state,  it  never  attacks  man ;  and  when  in  confinement  becomes  as  gentle  as  a  dog. 
Whether  this  Paraguay  species  is  the  same  as  the  Puma  mentioned  by  Major  Smith,  (CSfnyi 
Cuv.  2438.)  is  not  quite  clear. 

The  Jaguar  (F.  onca  L.)  is  not  unlike  the  American  panther :  they  are  solitary  animals, 
inhabiting  thick  virgin  forests.  They  attack  cows,  and  even  bulb  of  four  years  old,  but  are 
especially  enemies  to  horses.  It  will,  indeed,  not  attack  man,  unless  pressed  by  hunger ; 
but  this  is  no  security  to  the  traveller,  as  Azara  mentions  an  instance  of  two  men  who  were 
seized  and  carried  away  by  these  animals  when  sitting  before  a  large  fire.  There  are  two 
races,  the  one  larger  than  the  other,  but  both  are  fierce  and  untameable.  The  Tapir  and 
dififerent  species  of  Sloth  are  well  known  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  and  have  been 
repeatedly  described.  The  Armadillos  likewise  belong  to  this  continent  Travellers  men- 
tion small  deer ;  while  numerous  Cavys,  Squirrels,  and  lesser  quadrupeds,  abound.  Horses 
and  mules  are  the  only  beasts  of  burden,  and  sheep  are  almost  unknown. 

The  ornithological  features  of  Brazil  have  already  been  noticed ;  and,  in  regard  to  species, 
it  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  richest  in  the  whole  world.  Not  more  than  one-fifih  <^ 
the  whole  empire  has  been  yet  explored ;  yet  upwards  of  500  different  birds  have  been 
already  discovered,  and  new  objects  are  continually  enriching  our  museums.  To  enumerate 
these  would  be  tedious,  even  were  it  possible ;  but  a  few  general  particulars  will  not  be 
misplaced. 

The  Rapacious  Birds  are  not  proportionably  numerous.  Large  Black  Vultures  are  every- 
where seen  perfectly  tame,  and  sitting  on  trees  by  the  way-side,  ready  to  devour  of&l  or 
any  dead  animal  substance.  They  appear  of  a  different  species  to  the  turkey  buzzard  and 
black  vulture  of  the  United  States.  The  King  Vulture  (  F.  papa  L.)  is  nearly  of  the  same 
size,  but  is  much  more  rare,  and  is  remarkably  elegant  in  its  plumage.  The  forests  of 
Guiana,  Para,  and  other  parts  of  Brazil,  shelter  the  Aquila  destructor,  or  Great  Destroying 
Eagle,  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  ferocious  of  birds.  It  considerably  surpasses  in  size 
the  golden  eagle  of  Europe,  measuring  near  three  feet  long ;  the  back  and  upper  plumage 
is  black,  the  under  grayish  white,  and  on  the  hind  head  is  a  semicircular  crest  of  feathers, 
which  is  erected  at  pleasure.  It  flies  with  majestic  rapidity,  and  preys  only  upon  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  as  deer,  sloths,  monkeys,  &c.,  pursuing  them  indiscriminately,  and  tearing  thena 
to  pieces  by  its  enormous  talons.    In  contrast  to  this  formidable  bird  of  prey  is  a  little  owl. 
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not  much  bigger  than  a  sparrow,  a  pair  of  which  were  the  first  birds  we  shot  after  landing 
in  South  America.  The  Caracara,  or  Brazilian  Crested  Eagle,  we  have  recently  illustrated 
{Zoological  IUu$irations,  PI.  2.),  and  many  other  buzzards  occur  towards  Paraguay. 

The  extensive  order  of  Perching  Birds  offers  numerous  tribes  conspicuous  for  their  beauty, 
their  splendour,  or  their  singularity.  The  Tyrant  Fly-catchers  {7^annin<B  Sw.)  are  seen 
in  all  the  open  tracts,  perched  on  the  surrounding  branches,  and  perpetually  on  the  watch 
for  insects.  The  Water-chats  {FluTncoliruB  Sw.)  run  along  the  sides  of  the  rivers  and 
lagoons  bent  on  the  same  pursuit,  and  perpetually  wagging  their  tails.    In  the  damp  and 

thick  virgin  forests  reside  small  troops  of  those  elegant  little 
^^^£^  .*=s^  birds,  the  Manakins  {PiprintB  Sw.),  varied  with  black,  golden,. 

'  and  azure  Uue,  seeking  the  soft  berries  of  the  Melastomse  and 

^^  other  similar  shrubs.  The  Trogons  {TrogoniiuB  Sw.),  JVfotnx>t8 
^^  (Prumiti  111.),  and  Puff-birds,  seek  the  most  sombre  shades ;  the 
Ant  thrushes  (MyotkeriruB  Sw.)  and  the  Bush  Shrikes  {Thani' 
nopholina  Sw.)  are  more  frequent  in  the  catinga  woods;  while 
perched  upon  the  higher  trees  are  seen  flocks  of  Toucans  {Ram" 
fhastida  Sw.).  The  Fruit-eaters  are  heard  morning  and  even- 
ing from  the  same  situations;  and  one,  called  the  Araponga, 
Blacksmith,  or  Bell-bird  {fig.  973.),  uttering  a  loud  note  like  Uie 
noise  of  a  hammer  upon  the  anvil.  On  proceeding  more  inland, 
difierent  tribes  and  new  species  await  the  traveller.  The  Chat- 
terers {AmpelintB  Sw.),  Woodpeckers  {Piciarus  Sw.),  and  Tree- 
creepers  {CerthiatKB  Sw.)  frequent  the  catinga  woods,  the  former 
to  feed  upon  berries,  the  latter  to  search  for  insects  on  the  stems.  Innumerable  Tanagers, 
with  flocks  of  variously  coloured  Parrakeets,  occur  in  the  tabulara  woods,  and  on  the  less 
naked  campoe;  while  the  palms,  common  to  these  districts,  are  frequented  by  splendid 
Mackaws,  which  crack  the  stone-like  nuts  with  perfect  facility. 

Humming-birds  are  to  be  seen  wherever  a  tree  is  in  full  blossom,  darting  about  firom 
flower  to  flower,  among  splendid  butterflies  often  much  larger  than  themselves. 

The  Water  Birds,  along  the  swampy  coasts  of  Para  and  in  some  other  parts,  are  abun- 
dant ;  but  these  tribes,  upon  the  whole,  are  but  locally  dispersed.  The  splendid  scarlet 
Corlew  and  the  red  Flamingo  are  met  with  near  Para,  in  flocks  of  many  hundreds. 

Serpents  and  Reptiles  appear  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  Africa, 
Alligators  of  a  small  size  are  often  seen  basking  on  the  sunny  edges  of  the  savannahs ;  but 
others  are  mentioned  by  travellers  of  a  much  larger  size  and  of  more  ferocious  habits.  The 
Rattlesnake  appears  to  be  unknown,  or  very  rare,  although  there  are  other  snakes  whose 

bite  is  believed  to  be  equally  venomous :  we  mast,  how- 
ever, observe  that  the  Brazilians  are  uncon^monly  igno- 
rant in  these  matters,  and  that  we  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  paucity  of  these  reptiles  met  with  in  our 
daily  journeys  and  woodland  excursions  Many,  how- 
ever, are  very  beautiful  in  colour.  Boas  of  a  large  size 
are  said  to  be  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers. 
The  frogs  in  some  situations  are  innumerable,  and  their 
croaking  is  almost  deafening.  We  well  remember  a 
little  negro  boy  bringing  to  us,  as  a  curiosity  even  to  the 
natives,  a  flrog  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that  the  little 
urchin  could  scarcely  walk  with  it  in  both  hands:  its 
body  was  certainly  bigger  than  the  head  of  an  ordinary  man.  We  omitted  to  ascertain  the 
precise  species  {fig.  ^4.). 
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Copid  Battorlly.  Great  Fire-Ftjr. 

To  enumerate  the  countless  variety  of  Insects  would  be  almost  impossible.  Near  the 
Tiigin  forests  they  absolutely  swarm.  The  diurnal  Butterflies  {PapiUonid4B\  more  par- 
ticnlarly,  are  of  a  size  and  brilliancy  unrivalled  by  any  in  the  whole  world ;  of  these 
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^ily  coloured  tribes  we  eetunate  that  between  600  and  7D0  species  are  found  in  Biacil 
alone.  Some  of  the  lesser  are  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  One,  in  particular,  named  after 
the  God  of  Love  (Pap.  Cupido  L.)  (Jig.  975.),  has  the  under  wings  embossed  with  gold 
spots  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  as  if  liquid  drops  of  that  metal  bad  fallen  upon  the  wings 
«Jid  cooled  without  injuring  them.  Ants  are  as  numerous  as  in  Western  Africa ;  but  the 
scorpions  and  centipedes  are  small,  rarely  seen,  and  do  not  appear  to  alarm  the  nativesi 
Many  of  the  Beetle  tribe  are  remarkable  for  their  grotesque  appearance,  and  others  for  the 
splendour  t^  their  colours.  The  Great  Fire-fly  (Puigrora  Untemarid)  {Jig,  976.X  is  said 
to  emit  from  its  snout  a  light  more  sparkling  than  that  from  a  dozen  glow-worms.  This 
&ct,  however,  we  have  never  verified,  although  we  fi^quenUy  found  the  insect  The  Dia- 
mond Beetle  we  have  before  mentioned ;  but  even  this  is  surpassed  in  magnificence  1^  two 
others  of  the  same  genus,  peculiar  to  the  more  southern  provinces  towards  St  Catharine*a. 

The  Marine  Shells  of  the  Brazilian  coast  are  remarkably  few,  the  Capsa  brasiliana 
ijig.  077.)  being  almost  the  only  example  of  a  genus  peculiar  to  these  seas.  The  exterior 
is  covered  witJi  an  olive  epidermis ;  the  interior  is  tinged  with  violet  Two  new  species 
tit  Modiols  or  Date-mussels  (Jig,  07B.)  have  recently  been  brought  finom  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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and  the  rare  Voluta  brasiliana  of  Lamarck  is  stated  to  have  come  from  this  coast  Few 
hivalve  shelb  have  yet  been  found  in  the  large  rivers ;  but  these  are  different  from  all  the 
North  American  species,  and  may  be  known  by  their  superior  iridescence.  The  genus 
Hyria  Lam.,  and  its  various  subgenera,  among  which  is  the  Castalia  of  the  same  author, 
are  all  from  the  Brazilian  rivers.  Some  very  singular  land  shells  also  occur  in  the  forests, 
one  of  which,  the  Bulimus  ovalis  (Jig.  079.),  often  exceeds  four  inches  in  length. 

Sbct.  m. — HiMtorieal  Oeography. 

The  coast  of  Brazil  was  first  touched  in  1490  by  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Cdumbus,  who  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  penetrated  &r  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Marafion.  Next  year  it  occurred  unsought  to  Alvarez  Cabral,  while  conduct- 
ing a  fleet  finom  Lisbon  to  the  EJast  Indies,  then  the  almost  exclusive  object  of  Portuguese 
ambition.  In  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  came  upon  Porto  Seguro,  which 
then  appeared  to  be  part  of  a  large  island.  Cabral  immediately  sent  back  one  of  bis  diips 
with  tidings  of  the  discovery ;  ami  Brazil,  as  it  was  called  from  the  ornamental  wood  which 
appeared  its  most  valuable  commodity,  was  speedily  colonised.  As  it  seemed,  however,  to 
yield  no  other  important  article,  and  as  the  ground  could  be  kept  only  by  severo  contests 
with  the  savage  natives,  the  progress  of  the  settlement  was  slow,  and  it  was  long  before  it 
could  come  into  any  rivalry  with  those  which  had  been  formed  by  Spain. 

The  other  European  nations  did  not  fail  to  dispute  the  possession  of  so  wide  and  open  a 
coast  Villegagnon  carried  over  a  body  of  French  Huguenots  to  Rio  Janeiro,  which  was 
even  for  a  short  time  termed  Antarctic  FVance ;  and  the  English  attempted  to  fix  themselves 
in  the  north  at  Paraiba :  but  the  fierce  and  determined  attacks  of  the  Portuguese  rooted  up 
both  these  establishments.  A  more  formidable  efibrt  was  made  by  the  Dutch,  after  the  trans- 
ference of  Brazil  to  Philip  IL,  with  whom  they  were  at  open  war.  Under  Prince  Maurice 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  north  of  Brazil,  which  they  held  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  But  their  establishment  having  been  too  much  reduced,  and  their  attention 
being  engrossed  by  other  objects,  the  Portuguese,  in  1654,  commenced  a  series  of  brisk 
attacks,  by  which  they  soon  recovered  possession  of  the  whole  territory.  After  several 
attempts  to  retrieve  their  afiairs  both  by  arms  and  negotiation,  the  Dutch,  in  1061,  were 
obliged  to  make  a  final  cession  of  Brazil  to  Portugal.'  The  Brazilians  had  subsequently  some 
occasional  miarrels  with  the  Spaniards,  especially  in  1762,  when  the  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres  took  from  them  the  fortress  of  Colonta  del  Sacramento,  which,  however,  was  restored 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1763. 

The  great  prosperity  of  this  colony  dates  chiefiy  from  the  year  1600.  That  was  the  epoch 
of  the  discovery  of  gold,  which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  diamonds;  two  brilliant  objects, 
which  placed  Brazil  completely  on  a  level  with  the  richest  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  At 
the  same  time  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  folly  ascertained,  and  some  progress  was  made  in 
causing  it  to  yield  the  richest  articles  of  tropical  produce. 


The  ■eparatka  cf  &«>il  from  Porta^  wsa  fint  occuioned  by  eventi  ia  Europo.  Nap4v 
lean  having  aent  Joiiot,  in  1607,  with  sn  umy  to  oceapj  Lisban,  the  Prince  Re^nt  with  aU 
hiB  court  Miled  on  the  25th  of  Juiuai7,  1806,  for  Rio  Janeira  Even  lAer  the  down&ll  of 
the  P*reneb  imperial  power  had  restored  him  to  Ihe  dutnmion  of  Portugal,  this  prince,  now 
king,  lingered  in  Kuzit,  which  »eeined  to  be  coosidered  as  decided);  the  most  valuable  of 
the  two  portiona  of  the  empire.  In  1921,  tiowever,  the  confltitutional  movenieiils  in  both 
faemiaphere*  indoced  him  to  return  to  Europe,  leaving  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  Regent  of  BrauL 
The  violence  of  the  Portugueae  cortes  called  npon  the  prince  also  to  return,  and  his  endeft- 
TOUT  to  reduce  Brazil  into  a  mbcffdinate  appendage  of  Portugal  drove  the  tranntlaiitic  aUte 
into  open  reaialance  and  decided  aepantion.  At  tbe  king's  death,  Don  Pedro  did  not  attempt 
to  Ibllow  up  his  right  of  inheritance  over  both  kingdoms,  but  cootented  himself  with  the 
American  ahare.  In  conaequenes  of  internal  disturbances,  however,  be  has  since  beea 
obliged  lo  abdicate  in  bvour  of  his  infant  sod. 

SicTT.  XV.~Politieal  Gtography. 

The  form  of  government  in  Brazil  is  an  bereditarf  constitutional  mooBJchy.  The  sove- 
reign, who  has  the  title  of  emperor,  has  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  concluding 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  nominating  the  principal  t^cers  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  pro- 
vinces, tic.  Tbe  legislative  bod;  is  composed  of  two  houses  chosen  by  indirect  election,. 
that  B  bj  electors  chosen  for  this  parpoae.  The  senators  are  elected  for  life ;  the  deputiet 
oc  representatives  for  the  term  i^  fiiur  years.  These  housea  have  the  usual  powers  of  legia- 
lative  bodies  in  ctKutitalional  m<mBrchiea:  they  regulate  the  course  of  public  a&irs,  fix 
tbe  antoant  of  the  military  eMablishmenl,  create  and  suppress  public  o^^e8,  impose  tazei, 
authorise  the  raising  of  loans,  &c.  The  imperial  ministers  are  responsible  to  them  for  vio- 
btioos  of  the  constitution.  Each  province  has  also  its  local  assembly  and  governor  Sx 
administering  provincial  a&irs.  There  ia,  however,  a  great  difficulty  in  enlbrcmgthe  mea- 
sures of  any  general  and  central  administration  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  country,  and  over 
provinces  so  aeeply  imboed  with  a  local  spirit.  The  northern  districta,  in  particular,  have 
made  vigorous  attempts  and  still  cherish  the  wish  to  form  a  separate  and  republican  govern- 
ment, on  the  model  of  those  now  eslabliahed  over  the  rest  of  America. 

The  revenue  of  Brazil  ia  stated  at  about  15,000,000  dollars.  This  is  burdened  with  a  debt 
of  50,000,000  dollars.  The  miliUry  force  consists  of  80,000  troops  of  the  line,  with  50,000 
militia;  aad  there  is  a  marine,  composed  of  3  ships  of  the  line,  B  frigates,  and  25  smaller 
vesKla. 

Btet.  v.— Productive  tnduMtry. 
The  natnral  capacities  of  Brazil  are  fiilly  equal  to  those  of  any  region  in  the  New  World. 
The  soil  is  cspable  of  yielding  profusely  sugar,  cotton,  cofiee,  tobacco,  all  tbe  richeet  tropical 
productions;  the  forests  are  immense,  and  abound  in  the  most  valuable  timber;  the  tields 
are  covered  with  numberleea  herds  c^  cattle;  and  the  most  precious  of  metals  are  found 
near  the  snrGice  of  the  earth.  Its  chief  defect  is,  that,  destitute  of  those  fine  elevated  table- 
lands, which  cover  so  much  of  Spanish  America,  it  afibrds  no  eligible  aituation  for  European 
colooistB;  and  the  labouring  classes  ixinsisC  almost  wholly  of  negro  slaves;  a  circnmstuic« 
adverse  lo  its  prosperity,  a^  neceeaarily  en^ndering  many  evils. 

Dense  and  mipenetrable  fbreats  (jtg-.  060.)  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and 
exhibit  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  alrooet  peculiar  to  the  central  regions  of  South  America. 
"The  infinite  variety  of  tint* 
which  these  woods  displajr,  give 
them  an  a^mct  wholly  different 
fVom  Ihose  of  Eun^.  Each  of 
the  lolly  sons  of  the  threat  has  an 
effect  distinct  from  that  of  the 
resL  The  brilliant  white  of  tbe 
silver  tree,  the  brown  bead  of  tha 
Mangoa,  the  purple  flowers  of  the 
Brazil  wood,  the  yellow  labui^ 
nums,  the  deep  red  fungus,  and 
the  canDine.coloared  lichens^ 
which  invest  the  trunks  and  the 
bark,  all  mingle  in  brilliant  coo- 
fiisim,  forming  groups  finely  con- 
Bi""*"  '<-K»-  trasted  and  diversified.     The  gi- 

gantic height  of  the  palms,  with  their  varying  crowns,  give  lo  these  forests  an  incomparable 
Dujeaty.  Alt  these  are  interwoven  with  a  network  of  creeping  and  climbing  plants,  so 
elooe  as  to  form  round  the  Urge  trees  a  verdant  wall,  which  the  eye  ia  nnable  to  penetrate ; 
ai^  many  tf  the  flowering  specke,  that  clunb  up  the  trunks,  spread  forth  and  present  tbe 
appearance  of  parterres  hanging  in  the  air.    Tncfa  woods  are  not  a  silent  scene,  unless 
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daring  the  deepest  heat  of  noon,  bat  -are  crowded  and  rendered  vocal  by  the  greatest  variety 
of  the  animal  tribe&  Birds  d  the  most  singular  forms  and  most  superb  plumage  flutter 
through  the  bushes.  The  toucan  rattles  his  large  hollow  bill ;  the  busy  orioles  creep  out 
of  their  long  pendent  nests ;  the  amorous  thrusb,  the  chattering  manakin,  the  full  tones  ci 
the  nightingale,  amuse  the  hunter ;  while  the  humming-birds,  rivalling  in  lustre  diamonds, 
emeralds,  and  sapphires,  hover  round  the  brightest  flowers.  Myriads  of  the  most  brilliant 
beetles  buzz  in  the  air ;  and  the  gayest  butterflies,  rivalling  in  splendour  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  flutter  from  flower  to  flower.  Meantime  the  b^utiful,  but  sometimes  dangerous, 
race  of  lizards  and  serpents,  exceeding  in  splendour  the  enamel  of  the  flowers,  glide  out  of 
the  leaves  and  hollows  of  the  trees.  Troops  of  squirrels  and  monkejrs  leap  fh>m  bough  to 
bough,  and  large  bodies  of  ants,  issuing  from  their  nests,  creep  along  the  ground."  It  cod- 
cems  us  here  to  remark,  that  these  immense  forests  are  rich  in  timber  of  every  descri^ioa 
for  use  and  ornament,  suited  either  for  carpentry,  shipbuilding,  dyeing,  or  fumitare.  That  * 
kind  especially  called  Brazil  wood  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  b^utiful  red  dye  which 
it  produce& 

Agriculture  is  exercised  in  Brazil  upon  valuable  products,  and  in  fertile  soils,  but  in  m 
very  slovenly  manner.  The  fiurmers,  till  of  late,  were  a  most  ignorant  race,  not  believing 
that  there  were  any  countries  in  the  world  except  Portugal  and  Brazil,  nor  any  except  the 
last  in  which  the  sugar-cane  grew.  They  have  begun,  however,  to  hold  intercourse  with 
the  world  in  general,  and  to  introduce  improved  processes  from  the  West  India  islands. 
Land  is  so  abundant  that  they  never  think  of  employing  n^anure,  but  break  up  a  fresh  spot 
whenever  a  cultivated  one  is  exhausted.  They  do  not  even  grub  up  the  trees,  but  plant  the 
sugar  canes  among  the  stumps,  the  luxuriant  shoots  from  which  cannot  be  cleared  away 
without  great  labour. 

Among  the  objects  of  culture,  sugar  has  long  been  prominent ;  the  rich  and  moist  scnls  on 
a  great  part  of  the  coast  being  particularly  suited  to  it  Notwithstanding  the  cheapneas  of 
land,  a  considerable  capital  is  necessary  to  establish  a  sugar  plantation,  including  at  least 
forty  slaves  and  a  variety  of  machinery.  The  amount  is  from  90002.  to  10,0002.,  which  is 
often  borrowed,  payable  by  successive  small  instalments.  Cotton  has  of  late  become  a  lead- 
ing article,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  demand  in  Britain.  The  best  is  that  of  Per- 
nambuco ;  that  of  Maranham  and  Seara  being  coarser,  though  it  is  the  staple  of  both  places. 
In  the  districts  southwards  it  also  declines,  and  at  Rio  Janeiro  is  of  little  value.  Tobacco 
IB  cultivated,  along  with  the  sugar,  for  home  use,  and  is  an  object  of  traffic  between  the  pn^ 
vinces.  Cofiee  is  only  of  recent  introduction ;  but  within  these  few  years  the  culture  has 
been  so  vastly  extended  as  to  render  it  the  most  important  object  of  Brazilian  commerce. 
For  food,  chiefly  to  the  negroes,  manioc  and  kidneybeans  are  the  articles  most  raised.  Maize 
and  bananas  are  not  so  much  used  as  in  most  tropical  countries.  Rice  is  largely  cultivated 
only  in  Maranham. 

Cattle  multiply  to  an  immense  extent  in  all  the  provinces  of  Brazil,  but  more.especially 
in  the  south.  The  great  fiirros  contain  2000,  9000,  4000,  and  sometimes  even  40,000  head. 
The  bulk  of  these  roam  at  large  in  a  wild  state,  with  no  attendance  except  that  of  two  or 
three  peons  or  herdsmen,  riding  constantly  round  the  wide  pastures,  to  keep  them  within  the 
bounds,  and  defend  them  against  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  Once  a  year  only  they  are  col- 
lected within  an  enclosure,  and  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  master.  Portions  of  these 
roving  herds  are  from  time  to  time  caught  and  killed,  chiefly  for  the  hide,  though  the  fledi 
also  is  dried  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  sent  to  the  northern  provinces.  A  certain  number, 
notwithstanding,  are  tamed,  to  supply  milk,  and  to  serve  for  meat,  which  is  considered  more 
delicate  than  that  of  the  wild  cattle. 

Mines,  however,  form  the  most  celebrated,  though  by  no  means  the  most  valuable,  source 
of  Brazilian  wealth. 

The  gold  of  Brazil  occurs,  like  that  of  Africa,  in  the  form  of  dust  brought  doMm  by  streams 
which  descend  from  the  hills,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by  agitation  in  water.  No 
attempts  seem  yet  to  have  been  made  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  deposits  of  this  precious 
metal.  When  the  auriferous  streams  overflow  their  banks,  the  inluhitants,  to  whom  the 
search  seems  generally  left  open,  hasten  in  crowds  to  this  attractive  occupation.  A  man 
takes  his  station  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  begins  with  a  small  hoe  to  opon  a  trench, 
which  may  be  carried  in  any  direction  that  suits  him,  provided  it  does  not  encounter  that  of 
another  aaventurer.  The  water  is  allowed  to  stand  through  the  day,  and  is  poiuied  off  at 
night;  the  sediment  deposited,  called  cascalhOf  ia  then  carried  home,  and  made,  though  by 
▼ery  rude  processes,  to  render  up  its  gold.  That  the  soil  may  be  impregnated  in  every 
direction,  channels  are  formed  down  the  sides  of  the  ffolden  mountain,  and  pits  dug,  bj 
which  processes  it  is  perforated  like  a  honeycomb ;  and  the  earth  being  all  washed  away, 
presents  a  picture  of  desolation  which  excites  the  astonishment  of  strangers.  The  produce 
of  gold  has  gr^tly  diminished,  and  on  the  whole  the  precious  metal  has  proved  to  Brazil  a 
fiitid  gift  The  eager  search  and  hope  have  continued  aftsr  the  amount  ceased  to  repay  the 
labour.  A  few  instances  of  wealth  suddenly  acquired  have  generated  a  dislike  of  steady 
and  regular  occupation ;  and  the  rich  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mine%  and  from 


which  the  most  Kilii)  wealth  might  ha*e  been  derived,  ii  aJlowed  to  lie  waste.    The  fifUi 
claimed  by  the  kiag,  thoagh  exleneively  evaded,  preeaea  heavily  on  this  branch  oT  induatr]'. 
The  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  a  source  of  wealth  still  more  brilliant,  jet  even  less  pro- 
ductive.   The  principal  diamond  ground  is  in  a  circuit  of  sixteen  leagues  round  Tejuco^  in 
the  diatrict  of  Serro  do  Fria     The  trade  has  been  monopolised  by  the  government;  and,  as 
woal  in  such  cases,  haa  been  conducted  at  a  very  great  expense.    Not  lees  than  35,00(U. 
annually  is  said  to  be  expended  in  offi- 
••^1  cera,  negroes,  machinery,  and  instru- 

ments. All  proprietors  resident  near 
the  Bpot  eagerly  proffer  their  negroes 
at  a  very  low  rate ;  .to  which  proceed- 
ing it  is  alleged  that  sinister  motives 
•  frequently    impel    them.     The    dia- 

monds of  Brazil  are  Ibund  in  a  situa- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  gold,  among 
portions  of  alluvial  earth.  Of  all  the 
depositories  c^  diamonds,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated is  the  river  Jiquilonhonha 
DiuKsdRinr  ^-^^   ^^■^'    ^^'"'^    ^^'^'S    Dearly    as 

broad  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor. 
When  worlted,  the  channel  is  turned  aside  either  by  canals  or  pumps,  and  the  earth  from 
the  bottom  dug  out  The  cascalho  is  then  laid  in  heaps  by  the  side  of  a  flooring  (Jig.  982.), 
divided  into  various  compartments,  into  each  of  which  a  current  of  water  is  admitted. 
While  this  passes  through,  the  cascalho  is  kept  in 
constant  motion  by  rakmg  it  till  the  earthy  par- 
ticles are  washed  away.  The  negro  stationed  at 
each  compartment  then  begins  a  moat  diligent 
search  lor  the  diamonds.  When  he  Snds  one,  he 
claps  his  hands,  and  holds  it  up  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb  to  the  overseer,  who  places  it  in 
a  bowl  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  structure. 
When  a  negro  presents  a  stone  of  seventeen  carats 
and  a  half,  he  receives  his  liberty ;  and  handsome 
presents  are  given  whenever  an/  diamond  of  infe- 
rior, though  of  considerable,  size  is  found,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  strictest  precautions  ere  taken  to 
prevent  any  from  being  secreted.  Three  over- 
seers, placed  on  high  seats,  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  group  i  and  the  negroes  are  frequently 
changed  from  one  compartment  to  another,  lest 
they  should  thrust  a  diamond  into  a  comer,  and 
WuhiBif    DiunoDdi.  retum  to  take  it  away.     There  is  an  infinite  va- 

"  rieiy  in  the  siie  of  the  diamonds.    Some  are  so 

*err  email,  that  sixteen  or  twenty  are  required  to  make  up  a  carat ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
two  at  three  are  usually  found  in  the  course  of  a  year,  weighing  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
carata  It  is  not  expected  that  one  weighing  thirty  carats  will  be  found  oflener  than  once 
'in  two  years.  The  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  Wger  than  thoee  of  India,  and  as  brilliant,  but 
not  so  hard.  At  the  first  discovery  of  the  mines  the/  sent  forth  no  lees  than  a  thousand  . 
ooDcea  of  diamonds,  which  made  a  prodigious  impression  on  the  market;  but  of  late  their 
annoAl  produce  has  not  much  exceeded  22,000  carats. 

or  oUier  mineral  products,  iron  and  copper  are  said  to  abound  in  the  interior  province  of 
Hatto  Gronao;  hut  they  have  not  yet  been  worked.  There  are  also  topazes  larger  than 
tlw«e  of  Saxony  and  Siberia,  toumiajines,  and  rock  crvataL 

Manu&ctures  have  made  smaller  progress  in  Brazil  than  in  any  other  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican colonies.  The  only  fabric  of  importance  is  that  of  gold  end  silver,  which  is  carried  on 
io  the  capital  to  a  great  extent.  The  articles  wrought  are  of  great  beauty,  and  are  an 
object  even  of  export. 

Commerce  flouriahea  in  consequence  of  the  ver/  dependence  of  the  country  upon  foreign 
manuhctures,  as  well  as  the  valuable  products  of  its  soil.  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  centre  of  trade 
for  the  Boothem  coasts,  which  send  to  it  provisions  for  its  own  consumptioTi,  as  well  as  hide^, 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton ;  vast  trains  of  loaded  mules  also  come  and  go  to  the  interior  pro- 
vincea,  especially  S.  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes.  Bahia  carries  on  moat  of  her  trade,  and  Per- 
nambuco  and  Maranham  nearly  all  of  theirs,  direct  with  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
southern  provinces  export  wheat,  hides,  horn,  hair,  and  tallow;  the  middle,  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones ;  and  the  northern,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  Brazil  wood.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  wines,  brandy,  and  oil,  from  Portugal;  cotton,  woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and 
other  manufactured  articles  from  Great  Britain;  and  flour,  salted  provisions,  naval  stores, 
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and  bouMbold  famiture,  fhrn  the  United  States  Ths  total  nlae  of  tfaa  exports  ii  iJxHit 
25,000,000  dollan  e  jnr,  comprinne  100,000  toni  of  aogai,  40,000  toDS  t^  ct^ee,  160,000 
ba^  of  cotton,  500,000  bides,  &«.  The  value  of  the  exports  fnxn  the  United  Slates  into 
Bncil  is  about  2,000,000  ddlan ;  of  imports  from  Brazil  nearly  5,000,000.  Great  Britain 
imports  into  Biazil  neatlf  20,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  her  inanuiactures  annualljr. 

_^  The  roads  thxn  Rio  lo  the  lead- 

ing pobti  of  the  interior  are  said 
to  be  tolerable;  tbough  the  en- 
tire abseoce  of  wagons  seems  to 
impljr  a  very  low  degree  of  iin< 
provemenL  In  the  more  unfre- 
quented districts  the  roads  are 
merelj  paths  cut  in  the  woods, 
and  made  eitremelj'  narrow,  not 
only  that  less  labour  may  serve  lo 
malte  them,  but  that  the  constant 
tread  over  one  spot  may  check  the 
Gontinaal  encroachmentB  to  be 
CuMui  1  Elm.  dreaded  from  tropical  vegetation. 

The  numerous  streams,  destitute 
of  bridges,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  ferry-boats,  are  croaoed  on  raAs  moved  by  poles,  while  the 
horse,  held  by  the  bead,  is  made  to  swim  over  (j^.  083.). 

Sect.  VL — Civit  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Brazil  has  been  very  vaguely  estimated,  and  generally  much  under  the 
truth.  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  Che  end  of  Qie  last  century,  did  not  suppose  it  to  exceed 
200,000  whites,  and  600,000  negroee.  fVom  further  enquiries  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
number  could  not  be  leas  than  3,000,000.  But  according  to  a  report  made  lo  the  king  of 
Portufral  in  1810,  and  different  statements  fiirnished  by  the  captains-general  and  other  offi- 
cBts,  Brazil,  between  1816  and  181§,  contained  3,617,000  inhabiUnls.  Of  theee  there  wer« 
843,000  whites,  426,000  freemen  of  mixed  blood,  159,000  free  negroes,  1,728,000  n^ra 
slaves,  202,000  slaves  of  mixed  blood,  259,000  Indians.  The  number  must  since  that  time 
have  increased  greatly,  both  from  immigration  and  trora  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves, 
which,  for  some  yeats,  have  averaged  a&ut  50,000  a  year.  The  population  of  Uie  empire 
cannot  at  present  be  leas  than  5,000,000,  of  which  about  one-iiflb  are  whites,  tbree-fifths 
slaves,  and  the  remainder  tree  coloured  persons. 

The  great  predominance  of  the  negro  population  diatinguisbes  Brazil  unfavourably  from 
the  other  South  American  states.  By  the  above  statement,  it  appears  that  not  •  fourth  of 
the  population  are  of  unmixed  white  race,  and  that  more  than  half  the  entire  number  are 
slaves.  The  continual  importation  of  these  negroes,  the  numbers  who  perished  in  the  voy- 
age, and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  exhibited  in  open  market,  prescntsd  scenes  equally 
distressing  and  degrading  to  humanity.  Bv  a  law  of  the  state,  however,  this  importation 
was,  in  FWruary,  1830,  Gnally  to  cease.  The  existing  slaves  are  exposed,  of  course,  to  all 
the  capricious  and  brutal  treatment  of  their  masters ;  and  with  less  protection  from  law  than 
IQ  the  West  Indies.  On  the  whole,  however,  their  actual  coudition  is  more  favourable. 
Even  the  multitude  of  festivals  affiirds  a  relief  to  the  slave,  and  gives  him  opportunities  of 
doing  a  good  deal  for  himselC  Public  opinion  is  against  the  master  who  obstructs  the  negro 
in  endeavouring  to  procure  his  own  emancipation,  and  reflises  a  reasonable  price  for  it. 
What  is  of  more  importance,  as  soon  as  the  negro  or  mulatto  is  firee,  he  labours  no  longer 
under  that  proscription  which  pursues  him  in  the  United  States.  He  is  admissible  to  all 
offices,  is  equal  to  the  white  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  not  very  much  inferior  in  public 
opinion.  Mrs.  Graham  saw  at  the  levee  several  negro  officers  taking  in  their  black  coarsa 
bands  the  fiiir  hands  of  the  queen,  and  applying;  them  to  their  lipe.  Mr.  Msthison  even  con- 
ceives that,  in  the  event  of  a  slave  insurrection,  all  the  class  of  free  negroes  would  make 
Rommon  cause  with  the  whites. 

Of  the  Brazilian  character  report  does  not  speak  very  favourably.  The  emigrants  coDsist, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  adventurers,  often  of  inferior  rank,  who  have  gone  out  with  the  view 
of  amassing  a  fortune  in  any  shape,  and  pursue  a  traffic  partaking  more  i^  peddling  and 
retail  habits  than  of  any  liberal  principles  of  trade.  Many  of  the  &ee  negroes  and  mtilat- 
toes  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  scoundrel  about  them.  The  ladies  nave  less  liberty 
than  in  Europe,  and  do  not  make  the  very  best  use  of  what  they  have.  The  charges  against 
tliem  seem  of\en  too  sweeping;  but,  from  the  concurrent  tostimony  of  travellers,  they  rank 
lower  than  those  of  Europe,  and  have  not  the  same  graces  either  of  attire  or  manners,  Mrs. 
Graham,  however,  observed  a  warmth  of  domestic  affection  which  she  never  saw  equalletl, 
unless  in  some  of  the  Highland  clans,  and  which  shows  itself  latlier  unluckily  by  marria);es 
of  uncles  with  nieces,  nephews  with  aunts,  and  others  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  Oa 
the  whole,  the  night  erf*  ignorance  in  which  Brazil  has  hitherto  been  involved  must  serve  a^ 
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an  es:tiM  Ibr  tmaj  ftulta ;  utd,  in  pnpartioD  m  thu  i«  dnpelled,  much  iniprovemwit  a»j 
ba  expected. 

Science,  literature,  and  ajt  have  scarcely  jet  aaj  exirtence  in  Kazil.  Some  of  the  higher 
cUweB,  (ud  of  the  officers  of  the  goveniaeM,  ure  well  informed,  uid  the  sea-port  towns  are 
begiDDinK  to  imbibe  the  gptritand  koowledfre  of  Europe;  but  theee  improvameota  have 
in^e  little  way  into  the  interior.  In  1806,  the  prince  regent  carried  out  a  library  of*  70,000 
vtrfnmea,  which  ii  open  to  the  public;  and  there  is  a  museum,  coataining  a  fine  collectioa 
of  diamooda,  cryatale  of  gold,  and  other  ftviiliaii  minerala,  but  not  rich  in  any  other  respect. 
The  plan  of  founding  an  university  is  not  yet  executed;  and  the  Brazilians  who  seek  a 
finished  education  rauat  croas  the  aea  to  Counbra. 

The  Indians  in  Brasil  are  in  a  much  more  uucivilised  and  unpromising  Itate  than  in  the 
Spanish  settlements.  They  have  never  been  inc<»pirBted  in  any  riiape  with  the  Garopean 
population,  but  have  always  retired  before  the  progreae  of  ciTitisation  into  the  deptiu  of  their 
nrata.  They  have  borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  Portuguese  some  scanty  portion  of  raimenL 
Bat  they  have  never  attempted  the  taming  of  aDimals,  or  the  plantmg  of  grain;  they  sub- 
sist solely  on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  roote  which  they  can  dig  up,  and  the 
game  brought  down  by  their  arrow,  which  they  shoot  with  marvellous  dexterity,  taking  an 
alnMet  unerring  aim  at  the  distance  of  &rty  or  fifty  yards.  They  have  always  ranked,  evm 
among  American  savages,  as  pre-eminently  rude  and  barbarous.  They  have  been  regarded 
as  anthropophagi ;  though,  perhaps,  the  evidence  of  late  travellers  to  this  point  is  not  quite 
decisive ;  for  we  cannot  Bdinit  ss  such  the  hideousneas  of  their  aspect,  or  their  custtmi  of 
devouring  flesh  half  roasted.  As  amcng  other  savages,  some  meet  uncouth  customs  prevail. 
The  Botccudos,  who  inhabit  the  beck  settlements  of  Porto  Seguro,  have  a  favourite  mode 
of  ornamenting  themselves  by  what  is  called  the  botome.  This  consists  of  large  pieces  of 
wood  pendent  ftom  the  ears  and  the  under  lip,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  hows  bored  fer 
that  purpose.  The  result  is,  that  the  ears  are  stretched  till  they  hang  down,  like  wings, 
sometimeE  to  the  shoulder;  while  the  lip  is  made  to  project,  and  half  Che  lower  teeth  are 
protmded  in  the  processes  d'  eating  and  speaking.  They  sometimes  also  paint  themselves 
frightfully,  the  body  black  and  the  lice  red,  probably  to  strike  terror  into  then-  enemisa. 
Tte  Punes,  Pataches,  MachiLCsries,  with  sundry  other  tribes,  of  name  aitd  aspect  eijually 
uncoatfa,  have  the  same  general  chaiacler,  with  sundry  fantastic  peculiaritieB  betoaguig  to 

Bmrt.  VU. — Local  OMgraphy. 
The  provinces  of  Brazil  can  scarcely  as  yet  be  exhibited  in  any  very  minute  local  and 
statistical  details.  In  taking  a  view  of  their  leading  features,  we  may  divide  them  into  the 
mvinces  of  the  southern  coast,  Rk)  Janeiro,  St  Catliarine,  Rio  Qrande  do  Sul  or  Pedro, 
Espiritn  Santo ;  those  of  the  northern  coast,  Bahia,  Seregipe,  Alagoas,  Pemambuco,  Paraiba, 
Rki  Grande  do  Norte,  Seara,  Piauhy,  Maianham;  the  interior  pmvinces,  Hinas  Geraes,  San 
Panlo,  Goyaz,  Matto  Gtcsso,  Pari. 

Rio  Janeiro  (j^.  964.),  the  capital  of  the  empire,  may  now,  perhaps,  rank  as  the  largest 
and  roost  flourishing  ci^  of  South  America.    It  lies  on  the  western  side  of  a  noUe  bay, 
_^^  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  okcumfft- 

rence,  forming  one  of  the  most  spa- 
cious and  secure  receptacles  fix  ship- 
ping in  the  wrald.  Mrs.  Graham, 
after  successively  admiriiig  (he  bay 
of  Naples,  the  Prilh  of  rWth,  and 
Trincomalee,  considers  the  bay  of  Rio 
Janeiro  as  surpassing  them  all  in 
beauty.  It  is  studded  with  upwards 
of  100  iatoub;  the  ships  erf' all  na- 
ti(HiB  are  seen  paasinr  through  its 
Kki  JiBdm.  chaimels,  and  innumenule  little  boats 

flitting  about  The  shore  rises  im- 
ntadiately  into  green  and  wooded  hills,  thickly  planted  with  villas  and  convents,  and  behind 
vrtiich  loAy  mountains  riioot  np  their  heads  in  the  moat  picturesque  and  romantic  ftnns. 
Iline  ob)ects  compose  the  most  enchanting  scene  that  can  be  imagined.  It  stniek  a  lata 
li«Teller  as  greatly  resembliiw  the  Trosachs  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Katrine.  "Hie  town 
is  tidmably  well  built  much  u  the  European  style,  the  houses  being  three  or  tbni  stories 
high,  tbon^  the  streets  are  rather  narrow.  Two  of  them  extend  the  whole  length,  with 
iww  and  broad  streets  elriking  off  from  them ;  and  there  are  several  very  handsome  squares. 
I^M  town  is  well  sapplled  with  water,  by  excellent  aqueducts.  There  is  a  greater  stir  and 
UMtle  ttwn  ta  usual  m  a  South  American  city,  though  the  crowd  of  half-naked  blacks  and 
nmlattoM  offitnda  the  eye  of  (he  newly  arrived  European.  The  population  baa  been  fixed 
WiIt  by  rode  coojocture.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  court  it  was  supposed  to  fall  short  of 
inoloOO;  but  that  event  caused  a  great  increase,  and  it  has  even  been  estimated  as  hidi  ■' 
Vol  m  21  2F 
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160|00l).    "ttiB  eavirons  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  He  delighiful  in  the  extreme,  the  valleys  and 

sides  of  the  hills  beinf  covered 
with  trees,  shrubs,  and  creeping 

Elaxits  (rf  peculiar  beauty.  The 
ty  of  Bottafogo,  and  the  sides  of 
the  rude  and  lofly  mouutain  called 
the  Corcovado,  are  liie  spota  most 
puticularly  celebrated.  The  kiog 
has  a  fund  palace,  called  San 
Cfaristovao  (fig.  085.X  of  light 
and  pavilion-like  architecture,  and 
which  from  ita  site  haa  a  much 
more  pleasing  efiect  than  that  in 

„  .  the  city.     We   have  already  no- 

ticed  the  trade  of  Rio  Janeiro,  ceo- 
tring  in  itself  that  of  all  southern  Brazil.  The  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  coUoo, 
and  other  tropical  products,  is  rapidly  extending ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  flour  made  uae 
of  ia  Inought  from  the  United  States  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  The  arsenal,  the  dockyard,  and  marjne  establishments  are  on  a 
■nail  island  within  the  baibour. 

Bt.  Catharine  is  a  long  narrow  province,  which  ia  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  island  of  the 
Hme  name.  It  haa  a  line  climate :  its  perpetual  verdure  and  it^  conical  rocky  hills  give  it 
K  beantifiil  aspect  from  the  sea.  The  town  of  Nossa  Senhoia  or  St.  Catherine  has  5000  or 
6000  inhtbitanta,  many  of  whom  have  chosen  it  merely  as  an  agreeable  residence.  The 
MUt  is  as  yet  thinly  peopled,  though  it  containa  several  excellent  harbours,  as  lAguna, 
Qoaiapas,  and  particularly  San  Francisco,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  will  increttse 
in  importance  when  a  rood  ia  opened  over  the  mountains  into  the  fine  plain  of  Orotava. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  meet  southern  province,  comprises  a  long  extent  of  level  and  alln- 
Tial  coast,  in  which  the  lawe  lakes  of  Patoe  and  Mirim  run  puallel  with  the  sea.  The 
plains  are  covered  with  vast  herds  of  cattle,  which  afford  hides  and  cbarque,  or  beef  dried 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  making  a  copious  object  of  export  Some  of  the  Ikzendas,  or  hma, 
comprise  no  leas  than  600,000  acres.  The  chief  town  is  Portalegre,  with  12,000  inhabitants, 
to  which  the  opportunities  of  its  trade  have  attracted  even  English  settlets.  Being  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  its  maritime  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  the  port  of  St  Pedro  or 
Rio  Grande,  which  is  also  flourishing;. 

The  province  of  Espiritu  Santo  and  the  coraarca  of  Porto  Seguro  extend  for  about  400 
miles  along  the  coast  northward  from  Rio;  but  though  the  latter  was  the  point  first  disoo- 
veied,  and  though  they  poesesa  ample  natural  advantages,  they  have  remained  always  in  a 
comparatively  rude  and  unimproved  state.  The  coast  ridge  of  Brazil  is  here  fiirmed,  accord- 
ing to  the  observation  of  Prince  Maximilian,  of  a.  broad  tract  of  high  forests,  extending  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Bahia,  which  haa  not  yet  been  occupied  by  Portuguese  settlers.  Onlv  a 
few  roads  have  been  opened,  with  considerable  labour,  along  the  rivers  which  traverse  them. 
A  few  settlements  have  been  formed  along  the  coast,  which  supply  with  timber  and  manioc 
flour  the  large  cities  of  Rio  and  Bahia.  These  are  so  closely  pressed  by  the  Purica,  Boto- 
cudoB,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  that  it  is  dangerous  lor  setUers  to  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
rim', unless  well  armed  and  in  lar^  parties.  These  tracts,  susceptible  of  the  highest  culti- 
vation, are  covered  at  present  with  noble  virgin  forests,  in  which  the  cedar,  the  Brazil-wood, 
the  Peruvian  balraffl-tree,  and  other  aromatic  and  valuable  species,  abound.  The  Rio  Doce 
is  the  only  river  of  a  Ion?  course;  and  it  can  be  ascended  in  canoes  propelled  by  pales.  It 
is  in  most  places  bordered  by  forests  so  thick  and  impenetrable,  as  seldom  to  leave  ground 
on  which  a  house  could  stand :  they  echo  with  the  roar  of  the  tiger,  the  ounce,  and  Uie  wild 
boar,  and  of  men  still  more  savage  and  danp^crous.  Among  numberless  other  birds  are  se«n 
the  magnilicent  macaws,  screaming  aloud  and  soaring  above  the  tops  of  the  highest  treea. 
Of  the  sea-ports,  the  meet  important  is  Victoria,  to  which  may  be  added  those  bearing  the 
names  of  the  provinces,  Espiritu  Sonlo,  and  Porto  Seguro;  as  also  Benavento  and  St 
Hattheus.  These  towns  coDsist  generally  of  houses  one  story  high,  and  the  streets  are 
straggling,  unpaved,  and  covered  with  gnue.  In  Porto  Seguro,  though  so  near  the  sea,  they 
have  no  other  food  than  salted  fish,  which  renders  the  scurvy  very  prevalent. 

The  fine  province  of  Bahia,  or  St  Salvador,  to  which  Porto  Seguro  belongs,  follows  Dotth 
from  the  two  rude  regions  already  described.  It  is  the  moat  flourishing  and  industrious  part 
of  all  Brazil.  Besides  being  orij;inally  the  metropolitan  province,  it  was  long  occuinedly 
the  Dutch,  who  introduced  their  own  commercial  and  improving  habits.  The  territory 
called  the  Reconcale,  containing  a  sweep  of  from  twelve  to  forty  miles  in  breadtii,  ia  in 
nigh  cultivation,  and  contains  many  flourishing  interior  towns.  Sugar,  tobacco,  and  cottoa 
are  largely  cultivated  and  exported. 

The  city  of  Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  is  situated  within  Cape  St  Antonio,  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  noble  bay  of  All  Saints,  which  strikingly  resembles  that  of  Rio  Joueira     It  is 
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similarly  studded  with  many  islands,  and  traversed  by  numberless  sails,  almost  all  the  pn>- 
▼isions  and  vegetables  being  brought  by  water.  The  shores,  though  not  mountainous,  are 
high  and  richly  wooded,  and  the  town  has  a  magnificent  appearance  from  the  water.  With 
these  attractions  the  interior  does  not  correspond,  at  least  that  of  the  lower  town,  where 
the  houses  are  high,  the  streets  confined  and  narrow,  wretchedly  paved,  never  cleaned,  and 
therefore  disgustingly  dirty.  The  upper  town,  however,  placed  upon  the  side  of  a  hill 
which  rises  abruptly  behind,  though  not  well  built,  has  a  number  of  handsome  private  houses 
and  public  buildings.  The  sites  and  prospects  are  beautifiil  in  the  extreme.  Every  step 
brings  to  view  some  magnificent  scene ;  the  woods,  the  steep  banks  and  gently  sloping 
lawns,  generally  opening  to  the  sea  or  the  lake  behind  the  town,  have  a  peculiar  fireshness 
and  amenity.  The  cathedral  and  several  other  churches  are  handsome  and  richly  omsr 
mented ;  but  the  finest  of  them,  the  Ex-Jesuits'  church,  built  entirely  of  marble  imported 
fiDm  Europe,  has  been  converted  into  barracks.  Society  is  not  considered,  by  Mrs.  Graham, 
to  be  so  polished  as  at  Rio ;  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  ladies  in  the  morning  are 
extremely  slovenly,  though  in  the  evening  they  appear  fully  attired  in  the  French  style. 
Gaming,  the  resource  of  vacant  minds,  is  eagerly  followed  by  both  sexes.  Intellectual  pur- 
suits seem  little  regarded ;  and  though  there  is  a  large  library,  with  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts respecting  the  interior  of  America,  it  is  allowed  to  lie  in  a  neglected  state.  The 
police  is  bad,  the  dagger  being  generally  worn,  and  too  often  used :  the  deaths  by  assassi- 
nation are  estimated  at  200  in  the  year ;  yet  St  Salvador  is  esteemed  the  gayest  city  in 
Brazil.  In  1832, 124  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of  27,119  tons,  cleared  out  fitom  Bahia. 
Its  population  amounts  to  120,000  souls. 

Of  the  other  towns  of  Bahia,  Cachoeira,  the  principKii  of  those  in  the  Reconcale,  is  hand- 
some and  well  built,  and  contains  nearly  16,000  inhabitants.  Jacobina,  more  in  the  interior, 
was  formerly  enriched  by  mines,  which  are  now  given  up^  Ilheos,  or  San  George,  a  prettily 
situated  port,  was  once  very  considerable,  but  it  sunk  with  the  banishment  of  Uie  Jesuits, 
and  is  now  of  little  importance. 

Pemambuco  is  the  next  province  to  Bahia,  with  the  intervention  of  the  small  and  unim- 
portant ones  of  Seregipe  and  Alagoas.  Pemambuco  ranks  decidedly  as  the  third  province 
in  the  empire,  being  comparatively  very  industrious,  and  having  experienced  a  rapid  improve* 
ment  from  the  extension  of  the  growth  and  export  of  cottcm.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  in  the  world.  It  \a  formed  by  a  recife  or  reef  of  rocks,  which  run  parallel 
with  the  shore,  and  on  the  exterior  side  of  which  a  heavy  sea  is  perpetually  breaking-  To 
the  interior  channel,  however,  this  reef  serves  as  a  complete  breakwater,  and  vessels  which 
have  once  turned  its  point  hear  the  surf  dashing  without,  and  see  the  spray,  while  they 
themselves  are  sailing  on  calmly  and  smoothly.  What  is  called  the  town  of  Pemambuco  is 
a  compound  of  four  towns :  Olinda,  seated  above  on  a  range  of  rocky  hills,  and  the  most 
ancient,  but  now  much  decayed ;  Recife,  built  on  a  sand-bank  level  with  the  water,  and 
deriving  its  name  firom  the  reef  opposite  to  it  already  mentioned, — ^the  seat  of  trade,  highly 
flourishing,  and  rapidly  increasing ;  St  Antonio,  or  the  middle  town,  composed  of  large  and 
broad  streets,  and  containing  the  govemor's  house,  and  two  principal  churches ;  last^,  Boa 
Vista,  an  extensive  agreeable  suburb,  where  the  principal  merchants  have  commodioas 
gardens.  Pemambuco  has  flourished  extremely  axid  increased  rapidly,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  augmented  culture  of  cotton,  and  the  ample  market  for  it  in  Europe.  The 
cotton  of  Pemambuco  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  north  of  Brazil.  In  1809,  Mr.  Koster 
reckoned  the  population  at  29,000;  while,  in  1821,  Mrs.  Graham's  estimate  was  70,000. 
Probably  the  increase  could  not  be  so  very  great,  and  there  must  be  some  error.  The  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  even  of  republicanism,  is  very  strong  at  Pemambuco.  It  showed  itself  fint  in 
promptitude  to  separate  from  the  mother  country,  and  next  in  reluctance  to  submit  to  the  sway 
of  the  emperor,  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  at  last  reduced  only  by  force  of  arms.  This  city, 
the  third  in  the  empire,  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  in  cotton,  hides,  sugar,  and  wood. 
The  river  St  Francisco,  much  the  largest  of  any  which  belongs  wholly  to  Brazil,  enters 
the  sea  m  the  southern  border  of  this  province,  afler  a  course  or  nearly  900  miles  through 
the  back  territories  behind  the  coast  chain.  The  navigation  is  much  injured,  however,  first 
by  a  succession  of  fiiUs,  uid  then  by  shallows  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  render  it 

scarcely  passable  even  for  boats.  Till  of  late,  therefore,  its  banks  were 
occupied  only  by  a  few  scattered  fishermen  and  banditti.  Now  towns  and 
villages  are  rismg,  and  Penedo,  the  port,  about  eighty  miles  up,  is  becom- 
ing a  thriving  place. 

The  interior  country  behind  Pemambuco  consists  of  plains  reachinj^ 
to  a  vast  extent,  though  traversed  in  part  by  the  great  middle  chain  of 
mountains.  They  are  called  the  Sertam^  a  term  contracted  from  Deser- 
tam,  which,  however,  they  do  not  merit  in  its  most  rigorous  sense,  but 
bear  more  analogy  to  the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  or  the  Pampas  of  La 
Plata,  being  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  on  which  vast  herds  of  cattle 
are  fed.  The  Sertanejoe  {fig.  986.),  as  they  are  called,  occupy  fazendas^ 
or  cattle  fiurms,  of  such  vast  extent,  that  few  know  theur  bounds,  though 
they  attempt  to  calculate  them  by  the  hundreds  of  heads  of  otttle  pa»- 
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lured  opon  them.  Their  leagues,  aa  in  all  other  thinly  inhabited  tracts,  are  of  immeaaar 
able  and  deceiving  length,  aometimes  four  miles.  Their  dress  consists  of  jacket,  hat,  and 
long  pantaloons  or  leggings,  all  of  brown  untanned  leather,  a  tanned  goatskin  over  the 
bieaat,  and  a  pair  of  coarse  cotton  drawers  or  trousers.  They  live  in  mud  cottages  thatched 
with  leaves,  and  if  they  possess  a  table,  consider  it  useless  at  meals,  when  the  whole  party 
squat  round  on  a  mat,  with  the  bowls,  dishes,  or  gourds  in  the  centre.  The  wife  seldom 
appears,  and  would  be  suspected  of  holding  uxidue  sway  in  the  household,  were  she  to  make 
any  attempt  to  discourse.  They  eat  meat  three  times  a  day,  with  milk  and  a  little  manioc 
flour,  or  French  beana  The  children  are  often  suckled  by  she-goats,  which  are  thence 
called  o0fiuHltet,  or  godmothersL  All  their  religious  ministrations  are  derived  from  itinerant 
prieatB,  who  carry  about  an  altar,  and  all  the  apparatus  for  mass,  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to 
he  throsi  into  a  pack-saddle ;  firom  which  they  are  dravm  whenever  a  sufficient  number  is 
fgund  to  pay  for  the  ceremony.  Thia,  with  implicit  faith  in  charms  and  relics,  forms  the 
whole  of  their  religion,  to  which  they  are  yet  so  strongly  attached  as  with  difficulty  to  deem 
it  credible  that  Mr.  Kotter,  whom  they  understood  to  be  a  heretic,  should  be  of  the  same 
abape  with  themselves.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  after  all,  rather  a  good  sort  of  people ; 
hospiti^e,  liberal,  and  open-hearted.  Their  distance  firom  the  seat  of  justice  renders  them 
too  prone  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  wash  out  any  deep  offence  with  the 
Iriiood  of  the  offender.  Hence  arise  deadly  and  lasting  feuds.  The  traific  is  conducted  b^ 
InveUing  pedlars,  who  five  them,  in  exchange  for  their  live  stock,  hides  and  cheese,  vari- 
oaa  trinkets,  articles  of  hizury,  and  English  cottons,  which  are  now  superseding  the  coarse 
&bric8  of  the  countiy.  The  Sertam  keeps  up  its  intercourse  with  Pernambuco  by  Goiana, 
•  coosidenble  and  inereaaing  town,  forty  milea  in  the  interior,  on  a  navigable  river  of  the 


Tlie  other  provinces  of  the  northern  coast,  Paraiba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Seara,  Piauhy, 
and  Mamnham,  extend  chiefly  from  east  to  west  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  Thev, 
in  general,  present  an  aspect  resembling  Pernambuco ;  the  coast  containing  many  fertile 
and  improvable  districts,  but  the  interior  occupied  extensively  by  the  great  Sertam,  already 
doacribed,  which  reaches  as  ftr  as  Bahia.  The^  are  chi^y  employed  in  the  culture  <^ 
(Mtton,  and  rest  their  prosperi^  upon  the  increasmg  demand  for  that  material.  Maranham, 
in  particular,  an  alluvial  isle,  formed  by  the  teanches  of  great  rivers,  exports,  on  an  average, 
70,000  large  balea,  of  180  lbs.  each,  brides  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice  and  hides,  and 
has  attained  a  population  variously  estimated  at  j&om  12,000  to  as  high  as  30,000.  The 
•other  papilaJs  are  small.  Paraiba,  noted  for  the  abundance  of  Brazil  wood,  was  formerly 
considered  of  more  importance  than  now ;  however,  it  has  in  fact  continued  to  increase, 
though  eclipsed  by  the  superior  importance  of  Pemambuca  Rio  Grande  is  covered  to  a 
great  extent  with  hills  of  fine  and  white  sand,  and  is  fertile  in  sugar,  yet  thinly  inhabited ; 
and  Natal,  its  capital,  is  little  better  than  a  village.  Seara  has  a  pretty  brisk  trade  on  a 
flnall  scale;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Koster,  the  difficulty  of  land  carriage,  the  want  of  a  good 
harbour,  and  the  dreadful  droughts,  prevent  an^  sanguine  hopes  of  its  rise  to  opulence* 
Piauhy  is  almost  entirely  an  inland  province,  and  its  litUe  interior  capital,  Oeyras,  is  scarcely 
tt  all  khown.  The  isle  of  Majo  dos  Soanes,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons,  is  very 
ibrtile ;  but  the  heats  would  be  insupportable  were  they  not  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes. 
A  JP^&t  part  of  its  surfiu^  is  covered  with  woods,  tenanted  by  wandering  Indians. 

The  interior  provinces  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  three  in  the  south,  San  Paulo, 
Parani,  and  Uruguay ;  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  chain  separating  them  from  the 
•ooast,  fbrm  a  vast  lowland,  traversed  by  noble  and  navigable  rivers ;  but  as  these  do  not 
•direet  their  course  towards  the  sea,  but  all  towards  the  central  channel  of  the  Plata,  they 
Me  as  yet  of  little  benefit  to  commerce. 

San  Paulo  was  at  first  an  Indian  settlement,  formed  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  1550 ;  but, 
heing  reinforced  by  numerous  refugees  and  adventurers,  a  mixed  race  was  formed,  of  a  law- 
less and  daring  cluiracter,  who  mske  a  great  figure  in  the  earlv  history  of  Brazil.  These 
Paulistas,  as  they  were  called,  set  the  Portuguese  government  almost  at  defiance,  and  made 
Ihemaelves  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  They  are  now  brought  down  to  the 
character  of  tolerably  quiet  subjects ;  but  they  still  maintain,  throughout  S^il,  the  reputa- 
tioB  of  hardy  firankness,  undaunted  courage,  and  a  romantic  love  of  adventures  and  dangers. 
Their  features  are  strongly  marked  alid  expressive,  their  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  all  their 
jnotions  lively  and  vigotoaa.  They  are  the  strongest,  healthiest,  and  most  active  inhabitants 
<of  Brazil ;  and  their  adventurous  spirit  leads  them  to  migrate  through  all  its  provinces.  A 
food  deal  of  maize  is  cultivated,  sufficient  for  private  consumption ;  but  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants  consists  in  the  vast  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  with  which  the  plains  are 
covered.  The  former  are  of  an  active  and  valuable  breed ;  and  the  inhabitants  display  a. 
surprising  atren^  and  activity  in  pursuing  and  taming  them.  The  Paulistas  are  firank  and 
jovial;  tmt  the  mferences  hence  made  to  their  disadvantage  are  said  to  he  unfair.  The 
ancient  province  of  San  Vicente  is  enclosed  in  that  of  San  Paula 

Uruguay  is  formed  of  seven  missions  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  ceded 
by  Spain  ita  1750.    Its  chief  importance  consists  in  the  production  of  the  tea  or  herb  of 
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Pangoay,  which  is  considered,  orer  a  great  part  of  South  America,  as  much  a  neceaeary  of 
life  as  the  tea  of  China  is  with  the  English.  That  of  Uruguay  is  indeed  inferior  to  what  is 
produced  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Parana ;  but  as  Dr.  fVancia,  the  present  ruler  of  that 
region,  has  capriciously  prohibited  its  exportation, \he  Brazilians  supply  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  with  this  valuable  commodity.  The  whole  country,  as  far  as  the  La  Plata, 
has  indeed  been  lately  erected  into  a  new  province,  named  Parana ;  but  part  of  this  is,  in 
&ct,  the  undisputed  domain  of  Francia,  while  his  claim  to  the  rest  has  been  successiiilly 
resisted  by  Buenos  Ayrea 

Minas  Greraes,  the  most  central  province  in  Brazil,  is  distinguished  as  containing  the 
principal  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds.  In  passing  into  it  from  Sim  Paulo,  a  decided  ctuinge 
IB  observable  in  the  aspect  of  nature.  The  country  swells  into  hills,  and  gradually  assumes 
the  features  of  a  romantic  and  alpine  region.  The  golden  mountains,  which  traverse  the 
whole  extent  of  Minas  Geraes,  do  not  rise  above  ^00  or  4000  feet ;  they  exliibit  not  the 
rugged  clefts  or  g^igantic  rocky  summits  of  the  Alps  or  of  the  Cordilleras ;  they  consist  of 
bog  series  of  detached  ranges,  with  agreeable  canipos  on  their  summit,  and  separated  by 
sloping  and  pastoral,  but  not  very  deep,  valleya  The  country  is  often  extremely  fertile, 
and  might  yield  the  most  valuable  productions,  were  not  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
drawn  off  by  the  glittering  but  often  useless  treasures  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
&  Joao  del  Rey  is  a  neat  little  town  of  whitewashed,  red-tiled  houses,  surrounded  by  a 
singular  scene  of  round  hilb  and  broken  rocks,  with  tracts  entirely  sterile,  and  others  covered 
wiUi  the  noost  luxuriant  verdure.  Its  situation  is  so  agreeable  and  central,  that  an  intention 
was  once  formed  of  making  it  the  capital  of  Brazil.  The  mine  from  which  its  distinction 
is  derived  is  merely  a  deep  pit,  into  which  the  streams  fhim  the  neighbouring  hills  are 
directed,  and  in  which  any  one  is  allowed  to  search.  Its  produce,  and  the  hopes  formed 
fiom  it,  have  much  diminished,  and  S.  Joao  supports  its  somewhat  languid  prosperity  chiefly 
by  an  inland  trade,  keeping  four  caravans,  of  fifty  mules  each,  constantly  going  backwards 
and  fixrvraids  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Villa  Rica  may  be  regarded  as  the  £1  Dorado  of  Brazil,  from 
its  highly  productive  gold  mines,  already  described.  The  place  is  large,  its  inhabitants 
being  variously  report^  from  8500  to  20,000.  There  are  400  or  500  good  houses ;  and  the 
government  palace,  the  town-house,  the  theatre,  and  the  prison,  have  rather  an  unusual  air 
of  magnificence.  Water  is  supplied  fh>m  fourteen  fine  public  fountains.  The  produce  of 
the  mines  has  declined ;  but  the  internal  trade  is  very  brisk.  Tejuco,  the  capital  of  the 
diamond  district  of  Serro  do  Frio,  is  situated  in  a  most  dreary  tract,  where  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  must  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  well  built,  on  very  rugged 
groand,  aJMl*  contains  6000  free  inhabitants,  and  as  many  slaves  employed  in  searching  for 
diamonds.  Villa  do  Principe,  in  a  fine  country,  on  the  borders  of  the  diamond  district,  enjoys 
a  more  solid  prosperity,  and  contains  about  5000  people. 

There  are  still  several  exterior  provinces  of  Brazil,  which  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese  only  at  a  few  detached  points,  while  by  far  the  greater  part  remains  in  full  poe- 
aessioa  of  the  unsubdued  Indiana  These  provinces  are,  Govaz,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Para. 
To  them  may  be  added  the  still  more  exterior  regions  beyond  the  Amazons  and  the  Madera, 
Solinioens  and  Guiana,  the  domination  over  which  can  be  considered  by  the  Portuguese  as 
only  future  and  prospective. 

Gojraz  is  a  province,  or  rather  kingdom,  of  vast  extent,  watered  by  the  mighty  streams  of 
the  Tocantines  and  the  Araguay,  which  unite  in  their  progress  towards  the  Amazons.  The 
aspect  is  described  as  generally  uneven,  though  seldom  mountainous,  comprising  many  sandy 
Aerile  plains,  wooded  only  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Gold  was  the  lure  which  attracted 
settlers  into  this  desolate  and  unfrequented  region ;  and  in  the  country  round  Villa  Boa,  the 
capital,  the  quantity  produced  was  for  some  time  considerable,  though  now  it  is  much 
diminished.    Villa  Boa  contains  also  a  governor,  a  bishop,  and  about  6000  inhabitants. 

Matto  Grosso,  west  of  Goyaz,  is  a  still  vaster  region,  extending  far  into  the  interior,  and 
boonded  only  by  the  Madera  and  the  Upper  La  Plata.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
immense  plains,  similar  to  the  Llanos  or  Pampas ;  for  the  lofty  chain  which  our  maps  have 
hitherto  interposed  between  the  Amazons  and  the  Plata,  has,  according  to  Humboldt,  been 
ascertained  to  be  a  mere  dividing  ridge,  rendered  sensible  only  by  the  separation  of  the 
waters.  The  principal  settlement  is  at  Cuvaba,  in  the  south-western  district,  where  it  can 
hold  communication  with  the  more  civilised  regions.  Here,  too,  ^old  was  the  first  attrac- 
tioii,  and  even  when  the  quantities  which  it  produced  be^an  to  diminish,  the  country  was 
feund  so  fine  and  fertile,  that  its  cultivation  amply  indemnified  the  Cuyaban  settlers.  They 
amounted,  in  1809,  according  to  Mr.  Mawe's  estimate,  to  90,000.  The  official  capital,  how- 
ever, is  Villa  Bella,  on  the  Guapure,  one  of  the  principal  heads  of  the  Madera ;  a  neat 
mall  city,  perhaps  the  most  advanced  point  which  the  Portuguese  hold  in  America.  The 
most  powerful  of  the  native  tribes  in  this  region  are  the  Guaycurus,  a  numerous  people, 
who  have  adopted  and  carefully  reared  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  and  have  thereby 
greaHy  added  to  their  power  and  numbers,  without  any  deduction  from  their  ferocity.  They 
never  cultivate  the  ground,  but  subsist  entirely  on  their  herds,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase; 
and,  like  the  Tartars,  when  pasturage  and  game  are  exhausted,  they  migrate  in  large  bodies 
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from  one  spot  to  another.  The  mothers,  it  is  said,  still  retain  the  savage  practice  of  destroy- 
vag  the  embryo,  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  The  Guaycurus  are  the  terror 
of  all  the  neighbouring  Indians ;  when  successful  in  war,  they  massacre  all  the  adults,  and 
carry  off  the  children  into  slavery.  Perhaps  in  the  struggle  which  must  finally  ensue 
between  them  and  the  Portuguese,  the  triumph  of  the  latter  may  not  prove  quite  so  certain 
as  some  have  anticipated. 

Para  forms  the  northern  part  of  this  vast  interior,  filling  the  interval  between  the  two 
lastpmentioned  provinces  and  the  stream  of  the  Amazons.  The  greater  part  is,  if  possible, 
still  less  known  or  occupied  than  even  Matto  Groeso ;  but  there  is  a  district  near  the  mouth 
of  the  great  river,  which  is  not  only  very  fertile,  but  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  It 
is  well  fitted  for  sugar,  and,  since  the  cotton  trade  rose  to  such  importance,  has  particularly 
prospered,  yielding  a  description  little  inferior  to  that  of  Bahia.  The  population  of  the  capi- 
tal. Para  or  Belem,  has  been  stated  at  20,000 ;  but  probably  this  includes  the  inmiediately 
surrounding  district  The  water  communications,  however,  of  this  city  with  the  interior 
are  so  immense,  that  it  must  continue  to  advance  with  the  progressive  settlement  of  the 
provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso. 

The  province  of  Solimoens  is  still  more  remote  from  the  sphere  of  European  and  civilised 
existence.  It  extends  beyond  the  Madera,  south  of  the  Upper  Amazons,  which  here  receives 
four  great  rivers ;  destined,  perhaps,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  crowded  navigation,  but  whose 
banks  at  present  are  only  traversed  by  nameless  and  thinly  scattered  tribes  of  savage  Indians. 
Its  only  tincture  of  civilisation  has  been  derived  from  Franciscan  missions,  of  which  nine 
have  been  established  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers. 

The  region  of  Portuguese  Cruiana  is  still  more  vast,  extending  900  miles  by  600,  and 
nearly  on  an  equality  as  to  settlement  and  civilisation.  It  includes  nearly  the  whole  course 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  rival  of  the  Orinoco,  and  one  of  the  greatest  tributaries  of  the  Amar 
zons.  The  Rio  Negro  derives  its  name'fixxm  the  black  colour  which  its  waters  present  to 
the  eye ;  notwithstanding  which,  taken  out  of  the  river,  they  appear  perfectly  clear  and 
pellucid.  Its  navigation  is  good,  and  by  the  Cassiquiare  it  has  a  communication  with  the 
Orinoco,  which  may  hereafter  prove  of  the  greatest  importance.  Three  leagues  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  Portuguese  have  established  the  town  of  Rio  Negro,  where  they  not 
only  keep  their  stores  and  a  small  garrison,  but  have  endeavoured  to  form  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  pottery,  which  must  be  considered  here  as  very  forced  undertakings.  They 
have  also  several  small  settlements  and  missions  higher  up  the  river,  and  on  the  £o  Branco, 
its  chief  tributary.  Still  farther  up,  the  Amazons'  receives  the  Yapura,  another  immense 
tributary,  coming  across  from  the  Cordillera.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  noble  woods,  indi- 
cating a  fertile  soil ;  but  the  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current ; 
and  the  shores  have  been  found  unhealthy  for  European  constitutions.  The  channel  of  the 
Lower  Amazon,  for  about  1600  miles,  forms  a  sort  of  inland  sea,  in  which  the  opposite  banka 
are  often  not  visible,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  believed  to  be  navigable  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels. This  course  is  through  an  immense  and  magnificent  plain,  not  encroached  on  even  by 
a  hillock  from  the  bordering  Andes,  but  sloping  gradually  and  almost  insensibly  down  to  the 
Atlantic.  But  this  region,  which  will  one  day  be  the  most  flourishing  on  the  fiice  <^  the 
earth,  is  at  present  occupied  only  by  tribes  of  wandering  Indians,  and  a  few  settlements, 
which  the  Portuguese  have  formed  by  banishing  their  felons  into  it  These  emigrants,  at  a 
distance  fVom  all  law  and  restraint  have  avail^  themselves  of  their  superior  arms  and  eUaJl 
cruelly  to  oppress  the  natives,  against  whom  they  carry  on  a  regular  system  of  slave-hunting. 
Charges  of  cannibalism  have  &en  made  against  these  Indians  to  all  travellers,  including 
Mr,  Ma  we,  who  descended  the  river ;  but  they  have  never  been  confirmed  by  credible  eye- 
witnesses, and  are  alleged  by  D^Acunha  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Portuguese,  in  cider 
to  justify  their  own  outrageous  conduct  Equally  ancient  and  continued  have  been  the 
reports  of  tribes  of  warlike  females  inhabiting  the  banks ;  and,  though  destitute  of  any 
regular  confirmation,  and  evidently  much  exaggerated,  they  may  probably  have  some  founda- 
tion in  truth. 


CHAPTER  V. 

COLOMBIA,  OR  NEW  GRENADA,  VENEZUELA.  AND  EaUATOR. 

Colombia  is  the  name  given  to  the  extensive  territory  of  an  independent  state,  which 
took  the  lead  among  the  newly-formed  republics  in  what  was  formerly  Spanish  S(nith  Ame- 
rica. Recent  changes  have  subdivided  it  into  three  portions,  which  have  assumed  the  appel- 
lations of  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Uie  Equator ;  but  it  is  still  convenient  to  give  its 
physical  features  under  the  general  appellation  of  Colombia. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect, 

Colombia,  in  its  general  outline,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  north  and  north-western  part 
of  South  America,  and  comprehends  the  two  governments  included  by  the  Spaniards  under 


the  nftmee  of  the  Ticeroyaltjr  of  New  Grenada,  cmnprising  Quito,  tnd  the  captauicy^^en] 
of  the  Caraccas,  or  Venezuela,  iucludiug  Spanish  Guiana.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  noilh  by 
the  ffrest  gulf  of  the  Atlantic,  which  is  enclosed  between  its  shore  and  the  long  chain  ta 
the  West  ladia  ialaode,  commooly  called  the  Caribbean  Sea.  On  this  Bide  also  a  narrow 
land  boundary  coDoects  it  with  Guatemala,  but  its  limits  on  Ihat  side  are  unsettled.  On  the 
west  it  stretches  along  the  bouodlesg  expanse  of  Pacific  from  the  Golib  Dolce  on  the  north 
to  the  Rio  Tumbez  on  the  south.  Southward  it  borders  on  Peru,  scpariLtcd  &om  it  by  a  line 
(rf*  river  and  mountain  boundary  extending  first  southeasterly  from  the  Tumbez  to  about  7° 
S.  laL,  and  then  northeasterly  to  the  Javary.  The  limits  along  the  Brazilian  poasessiona 
have  been  described  In  the  account  of  Brazil.  The  Essequibo  and  the  Pumaron  separate  it 
(rooi  Britii^  Guiana.  No  actual  settlements  have,  however,  been  formed  on  the  mighty 
Amazons,  which  can  only  be  approached  by  rugged  and  entangled  tracks,  such  as  the  moet 
daring  traveller  alone  ventures  to  tread ;  and  on  the  east  the  extreme  boundary  of  sol  id  and 
piBctical  settlement  appears  formed  by  the  Orinoco  in  its  course  from  west  to  east.  All  tha 
leit,  under  the  name  of  Guiana,  is  merely  an  indefinite  expanse  of  rivei  and  forest,  of  which 
the  native  Caribe  remain  in  almost  undisturbed  possession. 

The  Bur&ce  of  Colombia,  its  mountains  and  plains,  are  of  the  most  varied  character,  and 
OD  the  moat  majestic  scale,  presenting  forms  aod  phenomena  the  most  grand  and  awful  that 
are  to  be  found  on  the  glohe.     The  summits  of  the  Andes  have  ceased,  indeed,  to  rank  as 
the  very  loftiest  on  earth.     The  Himalayah,  the  mountain  boundary  of  Hindoslan,  is  not 
only  higher,  but  presents,  perhaps,  a  grander  continuity  of  uabrokea  and  gigantic  steeps. 
Bat,  aaceodiug  fiooi  the  low  country  ^  a  series  of  tabular  plains  and  broad  valleys,  it  pre- 
sents at  no  single  point  any  very  nstonisb' 
ing  elevation.     It  has  notbmg  to  resemble 
those  solitary  gigantic  cones,  which,  in  the 
Colombian  cordillera,  shoot  up  towards  the 
eky,  and  even  under  the  burning  influence 
of  the  equator   remain   buried  to  a  great 
depth  in  perpetual  snow.  Chimborazo  (^^. 
967.),  the  giant  of  the  west,  etands  yet  un- 
sealed by  mortal  fboL     Humboldt  and  his 
companions  made  extraordinary   exertions 
to  reach  its  summit,  and  arrived  at  abou* 
'*'°'™™-  2000  feet  from  that  point,  then  believed  tc 

be  the  greatest  elevation  ever  attained  by  man.     Here  they  planted  their  instruments  on  a 
narrow  ledge  of  porphyritic  rock,  which  projected  from  the  vast  field  of  unlhthomed  snow. 
A  brond  impassable  chasm  prevented  their  larther  advance;  besides  which,  they  felt  in  the 
extreme  all  the  usual  inconveniences  of  such  high  situations.     They  were  enveloped  ir, 
thick  fogs,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  piercing  cold ;  they  breathed  with  difficulty, 
and  blood  burst  from  the  eyes  and  lips.     The  form  of  the  mountam,  which  is  that  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  appears  everywhere  sublime,  but  peculiarly  so  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  at 
nearly  200  miles  distance,  whence  it  resembles  an  enormous  semitransporent  dome  defined  by 
the  deep  azure  of  the  sky ;  dim,  yet  too  decided  in  outline  to  be  mistaken  for  a  cloud.     The 
height  was  ascertained  by  Humboldt  to  be  21,440  feet.     Antisana,  though  only  19,000  feet, 
is  remarkable  for  havmg  a  village  on  its  side  at  the  height  of  13,500  feet,  once  believed  the 
highest   inhabited  spot  on  the  globe.     The  French  academicians,  when  the;  established 
themselves  on  the  top  of  Pichincha,  at  the  height  of  15,000  feet,  experienced  all  the  rigours 
of  an  arctic  winter,  which  sometimes  threw  them,  after  the  exertion  of  mounting,  into  a 
state  of  vertigo  or  insensibility.     They  were  involved  in  almost  constant  fogs,  and  when 
tbe«e  cleared,  they  beheld  the  clouds  spreading  a  wide  and  smooth  eurl&ce  beneath  them 
like  that  of  the  ocean,  and  heard  the  dr^lul  roarings  of  the  tempest  in  the  valley  of  Quito. 
The  most  tremendous  volcanoes  in  the  world  are  those  which  burst  from  this  mountain 
lange.     Colopaxi  (_fig.  968.)  is  the  most  formidable  in  the  Andes,  and,  indeed,  on  the  globe. 
This  mountahi  is  18,898  feet  high,  conse- 
quently more  elevated  than  Vesuvius  would 
be  if  placed  on  the  top  of  Teneriffe.     It  is 
the  most  beautiflil  of  iJl  these  colossal  sum- 
mils,  presenting  the  form  of  a  regular  and 
smooth  cone,  wrapped  in  a  covering  of  tho 
purest  while,  which  shines  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun  with  dazzling  splendour,  and  dcr- 
taches  itself  in  the  most  picturcBque  man- 
ner from  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.     It  is 
seldom  that  this  volcano  is  wholly  silent, 
and  that  at  night  smoke  and  flame  are  not 
""•'"'■  seen  rising  from  its  summit,  like  a  beacon 

flune  in  the  regions  above.     In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  it  had  five  great  erupticsis. 
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■nd  (me  in  180S.  As  the  inBAmed  matter  asceods,  the  perpebMl  anowa,  which  have  eanni 
the  Mumnit  to  aa  almoat  unlklboiiiabls  depth,  are  melted,  and  rush  down  in  doaUuctiTe  tor- 
icnta,  when  iis  naked  and  embrowned  head  ie  duplajed  to  the  ostonidied  inhabitants  of  the 
plain.  Then,  amid  appalling  sounds,  buder  than  tiie  loudest  loar  of  artillery,  the  bonune 
entiaila  of  tlie  earth  rush  up  into  the  sky,  rising  olten  half  a  mile  above  the  mountain  head 
before  the;  stfeom  down  upon  the  Bunounding  districta;  tnountain  above  mountain  >■  theo 
raised  of  pnmice  and  lava.  It  luu  been  averred  that  Cotopaxi  was  beard  at  the  distance  of 
600  miles.  Humboldt  certainly  statee,  that  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  at  140  mites  di»- 
taope,  it  sounded  like  thunder,  or  like  the  discharge  of  a  continnous  batter;  of  cannon. 
From  this  and  the  other  South  American  craters  are  ejected  not  only  the  usual  volcanic  sub- 
•tBDces,  hut  torrents  of  boiling  water  and  mud,  often  containing  great  quantitiea  d  dead 
fiabea.  Sometimes,  after  successive  enipticxis,  the  imdermined  w^is  of  the  mountain  ftU 
in,  and  become  a  mass  of  tiemendous  ruin.  Such  was  the  fate  of  El  Atta!,  which  one* 
rrared  its  head  above  Chimbonuo,  and  of  another  very  lofty  volcano,  which,  in  1698,  fell 
with  a  similar  crash. 

The  gEneral  range  of  the  Andes,  as  it  pnmnn  through  Colombia,  is  divided  in  the  north 
into  thrve  parallel  chains,  of  which  the  eastern  baa  between  it  and  the  middle  chain  the 
pUin  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  atid  some  others,  which  constitute  the  most  valuable  part  of 
New  Grenada.  Farther  south,  these  chains  unite  into  two,  of  which  the  most  elevated, 
comprieing  all  the  highest  volcanic  summits,  is  on  the  western  side,  facing  the  expanae  of 
the  Pacific.  Between  it  and  the  parallel  chain  is  interposed  the  table  plain  of  Quito,  about 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  the  most  surpassing  richness  and  beauty.  To  the  east  also 
the  Andes  throw  out  a  chain,  called  by  Humboldt  the  shore  chain  of  Venezuela,  which  mnt 
parallel  to  the  bob  along  the  coast  of  Caraccaa,  as  far  as  Cunuwi,  leaving  along  the  rfiore  a 
plain  rich  in  the  most  raluable  tropical  productions.  The  suriace  of  all  these  mountain  dis- 
tricts presents  a  very  djSerent  aspect  from  that  of  the  huge  broad  mass  (^  the  table-land  of 
'  '  '  steep  ridges  are  separated  by  deep  narrow  burning  valleys,  which 
ill  of  thi 
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which  hang  as  it  were  on  their  sides.  There  is  thus  a  ixiore  rapid,  and  as  it  were  precipi- 
tous descent  from  an  arctic  to  a  temperate,  and  then  to  an  eqnatorial  climate.  A  traveller 
may  quit  in  the  morning  the  frozen  tracts  near  the  mountain  summits,  and,  passing  throac^i 
the  pine  forests,  may  succeasiyely  traverse  fields  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  and  may  wm 
in  the  evening  amid  plantations  of  sugar-cane  and  banaina.  Yet  the  lower  grounds  along 
the  rivers  are  close,  swampy,  and  filled  with  myriads  of  tormenting  insects ;  and  it  is  not 
until  he  has  ascended  to  almost  a  mountain  height,  and  feels  the  breezes  blowing  from  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow,  that  he  finds  an  air  which  he  can  breathe,  or  even  ground  on 
which  he  can  tread  with  safety. 

The  Llanos  form  another  extensive  portion  of  the  Colombian  territory,  commencing  where 
the  mountain  ranges  terminate,  and  reaching  east  and  south  to  the  Orinoco.  They  consist 
of  immense  flats,  covered  with  magnificent  forests  and  Tast  savannahs,  in  which  the  graas 
often  grows  above  the  human  height,  covering  from  view  both  man  and  horse.  A  great 
extent  is  inundated  by  the  Orinoco  and  its  large  tributaries.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the 
extreme ;  but  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  deters  settlers  who  are  not  urged  by  extreme 
necessity. 

Two  other  groups,  not  belonging  to  the  Andes,  have  been  traced  by  Humboldt^  These 
are,  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Martha,  18,000  feet  high,  which  mariners,  seeing  on  that  coast 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  never  hesitated  to  rank  as  part  of  the  Cordillera ;  but  it  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  a  single  mighty  group,  entirely  surrounded  by  plain.  The  other  is  the 
Sierra  Parime,  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Orinoco,  a  widely  extended  heap  of  mountains, 
but  not  very  lofty.  Both  by  its  elevation  and  its  position  on  the  continent,  it  assimilates 
rather  to  the  system  of  the  AUe^iany  and  the  mountains  of  Brazil  than  to  that  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras. 

Among  its  rivers,  Colombia  may  rank  several,  the  greatest  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
World.  She  sets  one  foot,  as  it  were,  on  the  Mareilon:  but  that  river,  beinj?  scarcely 
accessible,  and  the  countiy  near  it  occupied  only  by  a  few  scattered  missions  mxn  Peru, 
cannot  be  considered  in  any  practical  sense  as  Colombian.  The  same  observation  may 
almost  apply  to  its  great  tributaries,  the  Napo,  the  lea  or  Putumayo,  and  the  Japura  or  Ca- 
queta,  which  descend  to  it  from  the  Andes  of  Quito.  The  secondary  but  still  immense 
stream  of  the  Orinoco  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of  Parime,  and,  winding 
round  them,  flows  first  west,  then  north,  till  it  takes  its  final  course  eastward  to  the  Atlantic. 
It  enters  that  ocean  by  a  delta  of  about  fifty  channels,  and  after  a  course  of  1380  milea  In 
an  early  part  of  that  course  it  forms  a  remarkable  communication,  by  the  Cassiquiare,  with 
the  Rio  Negro,  and  through  it  with  the  Amazons,  of  which  the  Rio  Negro  is  the  largest 
ncnthem  tributary.  From  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  lianos,  the  Orinoco  receives  several 
mighty  rivers  that  have  their  sources  in  the  Andes, — the  Guaviare,  the  Meta,  and  the  Apure; 
the  hist  of  which,  flowing  through  the  plains  of  Venezuela,  and  drawing  its  waters  fix>m  the 
coast  chain,  is  alone  very  important  in  a  commercial  view.  These  uiores  may  in  fiiture 
ages  become  the  magnificent  seats  of  empire,  but  at  present  they  are  overgrown  with  forests 
and  thickets,  peopled  only  by  wandering  Caribs,  and  presenting  but  a  few  scattered  miasioos 
and  settlements.  The  really  useful  streams  are  those  of  smaller  dimensions,  which,  run- 
ning like  long  canals  between  the  mountain  chains,  bring  down  the  products  of  those  high 
valleys,  at  present  the  only  cultivated  part  of  Colombia.  The  Ma^alena,  the  largest  and 
most  commodious  of  these  streams,  has  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles  between  the  eajstem 
and  middle  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  affording  to  the  plain  of  Santa  Fe  a  communication 
with  the  sea.  The  Cauca  runs  between  the  middle  and  western  chain ;  and,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  equal  length,  joins  the  Magdalena  before  it  falls  into  the  sea  near  Carthagena. 
The  Atrato  is  a  smaller  stream,  between  the  western  chain  and  the  Atlantic.  The  Magda- 
lena is  throughout  navigaUe,  though  the  voyage  is  rendered  painful  by  the  heat  and  the 
myriads  of  insects.  The  navigation  of  the  Uauca  is  by  no  means  so  good.  To  the  south, 
the  still  sn^aller  rivers  of  Esmeraldas  and  of  Guayaquil  aflbrd  to  the  republic  of  the  Elqnator 
an  important  means  of  conmiunicating  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  are  scarc^y  any  lakes  of  importance.  We  must  except,  however,  that  of  Mara- 
eaybo,  which,  though  it  communicates  with  the  sea,  yet,  unless  in  strong  winds  blowing  from 
thence,  preserves  its  waters  fresh  and  unmixed.  There  are  also  dispersed  throughout  the 
territory  various  little  collections  of  water  on  the  declivities  of  hills,  and  others  formed  by 
the  expansions  of  rivera 

Skct.  IL — Naiurdl  Chography, 

SvBSBCT.  1. — Geology,  . 

We  have  not  met  with  any  description  illustrative  of  the  gecmostical  structure  and  codk 
position  of  this  country :  but  it  is  well  known  that  Colombia  affi>rds  considerable  quantities 
of  gold,  silver,  platina,  and  other  metals. 
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SoBSBCT.  2. — Botany. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  convey  a  fiiithinl  general  representation  of  an 
American  intratropical  vegetation  as  the  following  sketch,  by  the  celebrated  Humboldt,  in 
his  **  Tableau  Physique  des  Re^ons  Equinoxiales,  illustrated  by  a  |4ate  of  the  physical  phe- 
nomena presented  by  those  regions  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Andes.**  We  shall  here  consider  the  botanical  part  of  it  alone  ;  and  let  us,  with  that  emi- 
nent philosopher,  suppose  ourselves  transported  into  the  region  where  nature  has  delighted 
in  combining  the  most  majestic  forms,  grouped  in  the  most  striking  manner ;  that  country 
of  the  Palms  and  the  scitamineous  plants,  which  stretches  from  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  a 
height  of  513  toises ;  the  land  of  the  Banana  (Musa\  the  Heliconia,  the  Alpinia,  and  the 
most  odoriferous  liliaceous  productions.  In  this  burning  climate  grow  the  Theophrasta,  the 
Plumiera,  Mussenda,  Ciesajpinia,  Cecropia  peltata,  the  Hymenea,  the  Balsam  Tree  of  Tolu, 
and  the  Cusparia  or  Quinine  Tree  of  Carony.  On  the  barren  sea-shore,  beneath  the  diade 
of  Cocoas,  Laurus  Persea,  and  Mimosa  Inga,  are  found  the  AUionia,  the  Conocarpus,  the 
Mangrove  (^Rhizophora  Mangle\  Convolvulus  littoralis  and  brasiliensis,  the  Talinum  Avi- 
cennia.  Cactus  Pereskia,  and  Sesuvium  Portulacastrum. 

Some  of  the  plants  of  this  region  possess  striking  peculiarities  and  remarkable  exceptions 
to  the  general  laws  of  vegetation.  The  South  American  Palms,  like  those  of  the  Old 
World,  are  unable  to  endure  the  cold  of  the  high  mountains,  and  disappear  at  an  elevation 
of  513  toises.  One  single  Palm,  from  the  Andes  {Ceroxylon  andieoki)  ifig.  900.),  presents 
the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  growing  equally  at  a  height  of  from  d54  to  1472  toises ;  its 
trunk,  coated  wiUi  a  waxy  substance,  attains  to  a  height  of  54  mdtres  (about  160  feet).  It  has 
been  stated  that  a  Palm  grows  in  the  ravines  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  lat  50^  S.  This 
is  the  more  strikmg,  as  it  is  impossible  to  confound  a  palm  tree  with  any  other  vegetable, 
except  it  be  the  arborescent  Ferns,  whose  existence  there  would  be  equally  remarkable.  In 
Europe  the  Palmetto  and  Date  are  not  found  farther  north  than  43^  4iy»  The  Scitamineie, 
especially  the  species  of  Heliconia,  cease  at  a  height  of  410  toises.  Near  the  summit  of 
the  Silla  de  Caraccas  (1103  toises)  grew  a  scitamineous  plant,  fh>m  nine  to  twelve  feet  high 
in  soch  abundance  as  to  render  a  passage  through  it  difficult :  it  appeared  to  Humboldt  to 
be  a  new  and  hardier  kind  of  HeliooniB.  Sesuvium  Portulacastrum  vegetates  alike  on  the 
shares  of  Cumana  and  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  a  plain  12(X)  toises  high,  where 
the  soil  is  impregnated  wiUi  carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda.  Indeed,  the  plants  of  salt 
marshes  genenlly  seem  little  affected  by  different"*  of  temnerature. 
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Above  the  region  of  Palms  and  Scitaminee  is  that  of  the  Tree  Ferns  (,Jig>  001.)  and 
Cinchonas.  The  latter  possess  a  much  wider  range  than  the  ferns,  which  prefer  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  an  elevation  between  200  and  800  toises,  while  the  Quinine  Trees  rise 
to  1487  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  hardiest  species  are  Cinchona  lancifolia  and 
C.  cordifblia,  the  tenderest  C.  oblongifolia  and  longiflora.  The  famous  Quinine  Tree  of  Loxa, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  orange  Quinine  of  Santa  Fe,  grows  from  075  to  1280 
toises;  it  differs  essentially  from  C.  glandulifera,  to  which  it  bears  most  analogy,  and  has 
only  been  hitherto  seen  near  Loxa,  and  in  a  small  district  of  Peru.  To  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  soecies,  and  to  do  awav  the  incorrect  appellation  of  Cinchona  officinalis,  it  has  been 
called  C.  Condaminea.    Caoutohouc  is  the  product  of  several  plants,  that  possess  few  ana 
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logoa*  chanclera,  oT  f^tu,  &  Hevea,  a  LobelU,  a  Cutilloa,  vtA  aevenl  Euphoriiiu.  Cam- 
)Aor  also  eitata  in  *  eatables  of  difl^rent  geaen,,  being  extracted  in  Asia  from  a  laurel, 
and  in  Peru  frotn  a  ditlynamous  ahnib  found  bj  H.  Haenke.     The  fniit  of  a  Mjrica  and  (he 


are  derived  trom  highly 

pie  of  CinchoDa,  which  reaidea  in  plants  belonging  to  totally  different  genen. 

The  Ciuparia  of  CariMiy,  near  UpatUi  a  magnificent  tree,  which  yields  the  Angostura 
Bark,  ia  not  a  Cinduma,  though  it  M  difficult  evea  for  a  chemist  to  distinguish  between 
the  iofijsioa  <^  Cuspa  and  that  of  the  orange  Quinine  trom  Santa  Fe.  Vpaa  the  eea-coaat 
we*t  trf'  Popayan  grows  a  tree  pooaeasing  the  qualities  both  of  Cinchona  and  Wintera,  bat 
difiering  friHn  either  of  thwe  genera.  The  Cusparia  of  Guiana,  the  Cuspa  of  New  Anda^ 
liina,and  theCaacanllaof  At*ca)Dez,all  vegetataat  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  their  juices 
coDtain  a  principle  analogous  to  that  afibrdea  by  the  true  Ciochonaa  at  an  elevation  of  1436 

In  the  tomperate  region  of  the  Cinchonaa  grow  some  Liliace^  aa  Siayriuchium ;  the  large 
blue-flowered  Helaatooue,  the  aiboreacent  Passion  Flowers,  as  tall  as  our  European  Onlu; 
Boccmia  fhiteMena,  Fududas,  and  moet  beautiful  Abtrcernerias.  The  Macrocuemum  and 
Lysianthne  grow  iwajwitically  there,  and  the  ground  is  clothed  with  Eolreuteria,  and  Weia- 
•ia,  and  Kaaoum,  «td  other  evergreen  messes,  while  the  ravines  shelter  Gunneras,  Oial- 
ide^  Donteniaa,  and  a  multitude  5  unknown  Arums.     Portiera  bygrometrica  with  Hyperi- 


cum baccatnm  and  cayaneose  grow  higher  no.    Beycmd  1)20  toisea,  the  seositive  Mimoaaa 
J- noder  the  influenced  the  increased  cc"      "  ■"""-    "■"■-■-     ■  -         -r.-  . 

mbe^ia,  Hvdiocotyle,  end  Alcbemilla 

aanniaH  ana  Oaks,  of  Spermacoce  and  Vallea  stipularis.    The  Hutisia  climbs 


distHMar  under  the  influence  m  the  increased  cold ;  at  1330  to  1340  toises,  Accna,  Dicboo- 
dn,_Ni«rembe^ia,  Hvdiocotyle,  end  Alcbemilla  form  a  thick  turf.    This  is  tT  '        ' 


over  the  lofUeat  trees.  The  Oaks  (Quercut  granatentiM)  only  commence  in  Equatorial 
lUgion*  at  an  elevation  of  872  toisee ;  while  in  Mexico  they  are  found  as  low  as  410  tinses. 
These  are  the  plants  which  sometimes  recall  the  idea  of  spring  in  these  regkHU ;  they  lose 
all  their  foliage,  and  the  young  verdure  of  the  new  leaves  mingles  most  agreeably  with  the 
EpidendnuDB  that  grow  upon  their  branches.  The  CheirostemoD,  a  new  geuue  of  Malvacec, 
with  a  moat  singularly  stuped  flower,  grows  also  on  the  Andes  of  Peru.  For  a  long  time  a 
■mglo  individu^  only  was  known,  near  the  city  of  Toluca  in  Mexico;  it  seems  to  be  wild 
in  Quaterosls;  and  this  &mous  Hand  Plant  of  Toluca  has  probably  been  equally  planted  by 
some  Rointztequesi  whose  taste  for  cultivation,  and  whose  admiration  of  the  beauties  of 
vegetaticm,  are  attested  br  the  ruined  gardens  of  Iztapalapan. 

Near  the  Equator,  the  larger  trees  are  not  found  beyond  1385  toises ;  and  above  the  level 
of  the  ci^  of  Quito  they  become  small  and  comparatively  of  stunted  growth.  At  1796 
toiaes,  almost  all  arborescent  vegetation  ceases,  though  shrubs  become  more  abundant:  this 
is  the  region  of  the  Berberries,  the  Dunmtaa,  snd  Bamardesiss,  whose  presence  marks  the 
vegetation  of  Pasto  and  Quito,  as  that  nf  Santa  Fe  is  indicated  by  the  Polymnia  and  Tree 
Thorn-apples.  Castillejas,  Embothrium,  and  Clusias  are  common  in  this  region,  with  Cal- 
ceolarias, whose  golden  yellow  blossoms  contrast  agreeably  with  the  verdure  of  the  grass 
through  which  they  sprout  Nature  has  assigned  a  zone  (o  these  plants,  which  commences 
at  a  norlheni  degree  of  latitude.  Higher  up,  towards  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera,  from 
1436  to  1690  toiees,  ia  the  regim  of  Wintera  and  Escallonia.  The  cold  and  damp  climate 
causes  the  tnmks  to  become  short  and  to  divide  into  numerous  blanches,  covered  with  coti- 


A  ^OHJ  foliage.     Some  trees  of  the  Orange  Quinine  and  Embothrium  are  found 

thus  hig^     The  Alstonia,  whose  dried  leaves  form  a  wholesome  tea,  with  a  Wintera  and 

EKallonia,  fbnn  scattered  groups,  and  at  theii  feet  grow  small  Lobelias,  Basellaa,  and  Swer- 

tk  quadnounis.    Still  higher,  at  1796  toises,  the  arborescent  plants  disappear ;  in  *  narrow 

-nn  valley  on  the  volcano  of  Pichincha  alone  is  there  a  group  of 

^^  arborescent  Syngenesic,  with  stems  SO  to  24  feet  hi^     fWn 

1(66  to  2103  toises  extends  the  range  of  alpine  plants;  Stehe- 

linas,  Gentians,  and  the  Espeletia  Iruticoaa,  whose  downy  leave* 

often  shelter  the  poor  Indians  who  are  overtaken  by  night  in 

these  desolate  spots.     The  open  plain  is  adorned  with  Lobelia 

nana,  Side  pichincbensis.  Ranunculus  Gusmanci,  Ribes  trigidum, 

Gentiana  quitensis,  and  many  similar  plants.     The  Uolinas  are 

the  under-ebrubs  that  grow  at  the  greatest  elevation  on  the  vd- 

canoea  of  Punce  and  Antisana.     At  an  elevation  of  2103  toisea, 

the  alpine  plants  give  place  to  the  GramineiEi  of  which   the 

r^on  extends  to  '^60  toises.    There,  Jurava,  Stipa,  and  manj 

new  species  of  Agrostis,  Panicum,  Avena,  and  I^uitylia  cover 

the  sou,  which,  at  a  distance,  wears  the  appearance  of  a  golden 

carpet,  called  by  the  inhabitants  PajonaL    Snow  hlls,  from  time 

»_n,1»ifc         *"  '■'''*•  *'•'  ''■*  region  of  the  Grammee.     At  a  height  of  2360 

ia  OhiibUx        t'^isea  there  are  no  more  flowering  plants  under  the  equator. 

FVom  this  limit  to  that  of  perpetual  snow,  Lichens  alone  cloths 
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the  rocks.  Some  of  these  indeed  appear  to  vegetate  under  the  snow,  for  at  2850  toise«» 
near  the  summit  of  Chimborazo,  the  Umbilicaria  pustulata  (^fig.  902.  a)  and  Vemicana 
geqgraphica  {fif(,  992.  6)  are  seen  growing  on  a  shelf  of  rocic,  and  these  were  the  last 
organised  substances  adhering  to  the  soil  at  so  great  a  height  which  Humboldt  and  his  com- 
panions were  able  to  detect 

SuBSBcr.  3. — Zoology, 

The  Zoology  of  Colombia  ofiers  a  vast  and  almost  unexplored  field  to  the  modem  natu- 
rdist  We  Imow  not  how  it  has  happened,  that,  while  Brazil  has  been  traversed  by  learned 
men,  sent  from  nearly  all  the  European  nations,  the  other  regions  of  Sooth  America,  in 
regard  to  their  zoological  productions,  are  as  little  known  at  this  period  as  they  were  when 

l^uarded  by  Spanish  jealousy ;  for  Humboldt, 
gg3  ^  ^^         m  Zoology,  did  little  or  nothing.    We  slutU 

not  attempt,  therefore,  to  hide  this  de- 
ficiency by  quotations  fVom  obsolete  works; 
rather  wishing  that  a  confession  of  unavoid- 
able ignorance  ma^  induce  those  who  have 
the  power  and  the  mclination,  to  direct  their 
attention  to  this  subject  There  is  one  bird, 
however,  of  surpassing  beauty,  which  we 
can  notice,  as  having  been  recently  sent 
firom  Colombia  and  Guatemala :  this  is  the 
PaMoek  Trogon.  Calurus  pavoniuus  Sto.,  or  Peacock  Trogon 

{fig,  998.),  so  named  firom  the  spleiuid 
green  plumage  of  the  back  and  the  long  feathers  towards  the  tail :  it  is  said  to  be  very  rare ; 
living  only  in  the  deepest  and  most  unfiisquented  forests ;  and  is  much  sought  for  by  the 
natives  on  acommt  of  its  superb  feathers. 

Sbot.  in. — HUtorical  Geography. 

The  fanner  condition  of  all  the  Colombian  states  was  that  of  a  people  much  less  advanced 
in  civilisatiim  than  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  whole  c^  the  vast  plains  watered  by 
the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries  were  occupied  by  the  Caribs,  a  savage  and  warlike  race, 
whom  the  Spaniards,  probably  in  too  sweeping  a  manner,  branded  as  ferocious  cannibals.  In 
the  upper  plain  of  Bogota,  however,  amid  Uie  heights  of  the  Cordilleras,  was  found  the 
kingdom  of  Cundinamarca,  which  could  not  indeed  rival  the  arts  and  splendours  of  Cuzco 
and  Tenochtitlan,  yet  had  made  considerable  progress  in  civilisaticm.  It  had  temples,  altars, 
and  priests ;  the  people  cultivated  the  ground,  were  decently  clothed,  and  enjoyed  security 
of  persoo  and  property. 

The  Spanish  conquest  was  efiTected  with  more  difficulty  in  this  than  in  other  quarters. 
The  first  attacks  directed  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  repulsed  with  severe 
loss.  From  Peru,  however,  two  daring  adventurers,  Quesada  and  Benalcazar,  scaled  the 
loftiest  Andes,  and  subdued  with  little  difficulty  Quito  and  Cundinamarca,  which,  with  the 
whole  region  of  the  Cordilleras,  wero  afterwards  formed  into  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
Grenada.  The  Llaneros,  or  people  of  the  plains,  meanwhile  desperately  maintained  their 
independence ;  and  the  Spaniards  soon  grew  weary  of  shedding  their  blood,  when  no  gold 
was  to  be  the  reward.  By  transporting  bands  of  Uermans,  and  even  arming  the  negroes  of 
the  islands,  they  succeeded  in  compelling  the  natives  to  take  refiige  among  the  forests  of 
the  interior.  This  coast  was  then  form^  into  a  government,  known  at  first  by  the  name 
of  Terra  Firma,  but  to  which  the  Spaniards  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Caraocas,  and 
sobjected  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  captain-general.  New  Grenada  never  attained  the 
golden  fome  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  but  its  fine  upper  valleys  and  table-lands  became  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  agriculture ;  and  a  tolerably  industrious  and  numerous  population  was 
gradually  formed. 

The  spirit  of  independence,  which  had  been  long  secretly  forming  throughout  Spanish 
America,  broke  out  earlier,  and  with  greater  force,  in  Colombia  than  in  any  otner  of  its  vast 
legioosL  Even  in  1781,  the  introduction  of  the  oppressive  tax  of  the  alcavaia  gave  rise  to 
a  revolt,  which  had  for  some  time  a  threatening  aspect,  as  the  spirit  of  liherty  had  been 
roused  by  the  successfiil  example  of  the  Unit^  States  of  North  America.  The  French 
iBvolntion  excited  a  considerable  ferment,  and  the  **  Rights  of  Man'*  were  even  printed  at 
Santa  Fe,  though  soon  suppressed.  Yet  the  attempt  to  which  Miranda  was  insti^ted  by 
these  symptoms  proved  to  be  premature.  In  1606,  the  impulse  given  by  the  seizure  of 
Ferdinand  Vil.  and  the  invasion  of  Spain,  acted  instantaneously  through  this  part  of  the 
Gootinent  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  indeed,  but  all  the  rulers  appointed  by  the  mother 
eoontry  were  displaced,  and  a  congress,  with  officers  elected  by  the  people,  was  substituted. 
The  native  Spaniards,  being  fewer  in  numbers  than  in  Mexico,  and  having  little  military 
force,  made  at  first  scarcely  any  resistance ;  but  the  government  of  the  mother  country, 
eoDsidcrini^  this  as  the  head-quarters  of  insurrection,  directed  hither  their  main  efforts. 
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They  sent  rocceflrive  expeditions  under  the  command  of  Morillo,  one  of  their  ablest 
generala  Caraccas  and  Santa  Fe  were  at  first  recovered,  and  the  Independents  were  driven 
to  hide  themselves  amid  the  rocks  of  the  Andes  and  the  marshes  of  the  Orinoca  They 
were  headed,  however,  by  Bolivar,  destined  to  take  his  place  with  Washington  among  the 
deliverers  of  the  New  World.  British  troops  and  officers,  after  the  pacification  of  Earope» 
were  easily  attracted  to  their  standard.  After  repeated  overthrows,  and  many  and  dire 
vicissitudes,  the  independent  cause  completely  triumphed.  In  1821,  Morillo  consented  to 
an  armistice,  and  returned  to  Spain.  The  war  was  afterwards  renewed ;  but  the  Spaniards 
were  soon  (tefeated,  shut  up  in  Puerto  Cabello,  and  finally  (Nov.  23, 1623),  compelled  to 
evacuate  (he  whole  territory  of  Colombia,  which  they  never  again  made  an^  attempt  to 
subjugate.  The  war  had  also  been  vigorously  carried  on  in  the  southern  provmces,  but  in 
May,  1622,  Sucre,  at  the  head  of  the  combined  Peruvian  and  Colombian  forces,  routed  the 
royalists  at  Pichincha,  and  compelled  the  city  of  Quito  and  the  royalist  army  to  capitulate. 
On  the  6th  of  June,  the  fall  of  Paste  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots  closed  the  struggle  in 
that  quarter. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  war  of  independence  at  an  end,  than  the  schemes  of  Bolivar,  who 
had  rendered  such  distinguished  services  in  that  cause,  but  who  was  by  no  means  firiendly 
to  republican  principles  of  government,  began  to  occasion  new  troubles  in  the  country,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  the  dissensions  that  not  long  after  split  the  republic  into  pieces.  Pro- 
claimed supreme  dictator,  the  Liberator  assum^  and  exercised  powers  that  rendered  the 
constittttion  of  Cucuta  a  nullity,  and  the  firiends  of  constitutional  liberty  were  driven  finom 
the  country.  In  this  state  of  things,  Venezuela  (1630)  and  Quito  renounced  their  connexion 
with  New  Grenada,  and  established  separate  constitutions;  and  the  death  of  Bolivar,  which 
followed  soon  after  (Dec.  17, 1630),  left  New  Grenada  at  liberty  to  follow  their  example. 

Sscrr.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  constitution  of  Colombia  was  formed  in  a  congress  assembled  at  Cucuta,  on  the  16th 
July,  1621.  Another  had  been  framed,  two  jears  tefore,  at  Santo  Tome,  but  only  for  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  which,  after  some  resistance,  was  obliged  to  yield  its  claim  to  the 
superior  power  and  population  of  New  Grenada.  The  basis  judiciously  taken  was  that  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  the  alterations  are  even  such  as  to  give  it  some- 
what less  of  a  democratic  character.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  congress,  coq> 
sisting  of  two  bodies,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  Every  four  years  the 
body  of  the  people  were  appointed  to  assemble,  and  choose  electors  of  the  canton,  who 
*ibrmed  a  provisional  assembly,  meeting  on  the  1st  of  October.  This  provisional  assembly 
was  to  elect  both  the  representatives  and  the  senators,  the  one  for  four,  and  the  other  fiv 
eight  years ;  bat  one  half  of  the  senators  were  to  go  out  by  lot  at  the  end  of  the  fburth 
year.  The  right  of  suflSnge  was  not  made  universal,  as  in  most  of  the  North  American 
states.  The  original  voter  was  required  to  possess  the  sum  of  100  piastres,  and  after  the 
year  1640  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  cantonal  electors  were  to'  possess  land  to  the 
value  of  500  piastres,  or  an  income  of  300.  The  senator  or  representative  must,  by  this 
constitution,  possess  an  income  of  500  dollars,  or  be  of  a  learned  profession.  Besides  the 
power  of  making  laws  and  decreeing  taxes,  these  houses  exercised  jointly  that  of  declaring 
war  or  making  peace.  The  executive  was  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-president,  the 
former  of  whom  must  have  the  qualifications  of  a  senator :  he  was  elected  for  four,  and 
could  not  continue  in  office  for  a  consecutive  period  of  more  than  eight  years.  He  had  only 
a  negative  on  the  laws  passed  by  the  two  bodie&  He  could  return  a  law  for  re-consideia- 
tion ;  but  if  it  agaio  passed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members,  he  could  not  reftise 
his  consent  Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  ministers  could  be  members  of  the  congress.  His 
salary  was  fixed  at  30,000  dollars,  and  that  of  the  vice-president  at  16,000  dollars  per 
annum.  The  judges  were  elected  by  the  congress,  firom  lists  given  by  the  president;  bat 
their  duration  was  appointed,  rather  too  vaguely,  to  be  "  as  £>ng  as  their  conduct  gives 
satisfaction.*^ 

The  constitutions  of  the  three  states  newly  formed  from  the  fragments  of  Colombia,  are» 
with  some  variations,  the  same  as  that  of  Cucuta.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  unite  th&a 
into  a  confederacy,  which  should  manage  their  foreign  relations ;  but  the  project  has  never 
succeeded,  and  seems  now  to  be  abandoned. 

The  amount  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Colombia,  was  in  1624  nearly  30,000,000  dollars,  since 
which  time  no  interest  has  been  paid,  and  it  has  consequently  increased  to  about  50,000,000. 
It  has  been  recognised  by  the  new  states  as  a  common  burden,  which  shall  be  distributed  on 
equitable  principles  among  them,  and  each  has  declared  its  readiness  to  meet  its  respective 
responsibilities. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  territory  of  Colombia  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  vast  capacities  for  improvement, 
which  are  developed  only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree.  The  soil  is  as  various  as  the  states 
that  compose  the  territory.    New  Grenada,  though  a  mountainous  country,  is  fertile  in  all 
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kioda  of  grain  and  fruit:  the  woods  ooiudst  chiefly  of  cedars,  walnut  trees,  ebony,  Muzo  and 
Guiana  wood,  taray,  Brazil,  sassafras,  cocoa  tree,  vanilla,  tamarind,  medlar,  sapotas,  guavas, 
palms,  cassia;  manchineel,  whose  juice,  fruit,  and  even  branches,  emit  a  subtle  poison, 
which  causes  general  inflammation  and  tumour,  only  to  be  cured  by  olive  oil ;  and  another 
tree,  called  the  habella  de  Cartagena^  whose  bean  is  the  best  antidote  known  against  the 
bite  of  vipers  and  snakes.  In  the  Venezuela  also  are  found  many  precious  woods,  as  the 
variegated  granadillo,  resembling  tortoise-shell,  cedars  whose  trunks  serve  as  hives  for  bees, 
vaoilhis  of  superior  fragrance,  cardamoms,  sarsaparilla,  indigo,  cassia,  tamarinds,  cinchona; 
tacamajaco,  a  noted  specific  for  headach ;  balsams  and  oils  for  the  cure  of  wouikIb.  The 
province  of  Guayaquil  produces  a  variety  of  ship  timber,  including  oak,  ^e  strong  wood 
called  guachapeli,  cedars,  also  ebony,  with  a  variety  of  cabinet  woods.  The  provinces  of 
Loxa  and  Quito  are  noted  for  their  excellent  cinchona.  In  short,  such  are  the  natural 
resources  of  this  part  of  South  America,  that,  if  its  inhabitants  were  active  and  industrious, 
it  might  become  ooe  of  the  richest  and  most  important  countries  in  the  world. 

Agriculture  in  this  country,  beyond  any  other  in  Spanish  America,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world,  is  capable  of  supplying  in  the  utmost  variety  the  richest  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  That  which  chiefly  distinf^uishes  it  is  the  cacao,  a  fruit  at  once  palatable  and 
nutritious,  which  in  the  country  yields  an  article  of  food,  and  in  Europe  forms  the  basis  of 
the  chocolate.  The  cacao  of  Caraccas  is  generally  reckoned  the  best  in  the  world ;  and 
next  to  it  that  of  Guayaquil,  so  much  celebrated  by  Ulloa.  The  produce  is  reckoned  by 
Humboldt  at  Id3,000  fanegas,  and  the  export  at  145,000,  the  value  of  which  amounts  to 
nearly  5,000,000  dollars.  The  tobacco  of  Caraccas  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Virginia, 
yielding  only  to  that  of  Cuba  and  the  Rio  Negro.  The  injudicious  system,  however,  or  still 
making  it  a  govenunent  monopoly,  checked  its  growth ;  but  this  was  to  be  abolished  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1834.  Quinquina,  or  Jesuit's  burk,  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in  the 
materia  medica,  is  now  the  produce  almost  exclusively  of  Colombia,  being  brought  either 
from  Loxa  b^  way  of  Guayaquil,  or  from  the  hills  of  the  Upper  Magdalena.  Cofiee,  cotton, 
and  sugar,  mid  all  most  fiivourable  soils :  cofiee,  in  the  table-lands,  1500  to  2000  feet  high, 
of  Caraccas  and  Cumana ;  cotton,  in  the  plains  of  Maracaybo ;  and  sugar  in  all  the  warm, 
low,  and  moist  valley&  Cofiee  only,  however,  much  exceeds  the  internal  consumption. 
Indigo  was  once  a  very  important  article,  being  exported  from  Caraccas,  in  the  most  pros- 
perous times,  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars;  but  it  has  much  declined,  and  is  produced 
now  only  in  the  plain  of  Varinas.  Wheat  and  other  European  grain  find  favourable  situa^ 
tions,  especially  on  the  table-lands  of  Bogota ;  but  as  these  have  not  the  extent  of  those  of 
Mexico,  the  wheat  is  neither  so  good  nor  so  abundant ;  and  Colombia  cannot  dispense  with 
a  large  import  of  American  flour.  The  banana  grows  in  the  same  spontaneous  abundance 
as  in  Mexico,  and  M.  Mollien  draws  from  it  the  most  sinister  auguries  that  the  Colombians 
will  never  submit  to  any  settled  or  laborious  habits ;  but  neither  they  nor  any  other  people 
of  the  New  World  have  yet  accepted  this  fruit  as  a  full  substitute  for  bread.  The  agricul- 
ture of  the  state  appears  to  be  still  conducted  in  that  indolent  and  slovenly  manner  usual 
where  land  is  cheap  and  a  market  distant  The  government  has  lately  sought  to  promote 
the  clearing  of  waste  lands,  by  disposing  of  them  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  by  setting  aside 
two  millions  of  fanegas  for  foreigners  who  may  be  disposed  to  settle  and  bring  them  under 
cultivation. 

The  mines  of  New  Grenada  have  been  a  subject  of  brilliant  and  perhaps  romantic  expect- 
ationa  Humboldt  observes,  that  nothing  can  be  more  fidlacious  than  the  external  appear- 
ance of  rocks  and  veins,  and  that,  till  regular  shafls  and  galleries  have  been  formed,  no 
certainty  can  be  attained.  The  only  important  product  as  yet  is  gdd,  obtained  by  washing 
the  earth  and  sand  in  the  provinces  of  Choc6,  Popayan,  and  Antioquia.  Humboldt  estimates 
the  product  durinjif  the  last  years  of  tranquillity  at  18,000  marks.  There  are  indications  of 
various  minerals  m  difierent  quarters.  The  silver  mines  of  Marquetores,  and  those  called 
the  mountain  mines,  and  the  higher  and  lower  mines  in  the  province  of  Pamplona,  are  said 
by  Torrente  to  be  so  rich  that  they  generally  yield  two  marks  of  silver  per  quintal :  there 
are  also  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  others  of  emeralds,  which  have  given  name  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Muzo,  and  the  valley  of  Tunja,  noted  also  for  its  sapphires  and  other  precious 
fltooes,  and  yielding  in  some  places  cinnabar  and  mercury.  In  the  mountains  of  AntSoquia 
and  Guamoro  there  are  diamonds,  though  of  small  size,  hyacinths,  fine  garnets  in  great 
abundance,  exceUent  pearls  in  the  Rio  Hacha,  amethysts  in  Timasco,  turquoises  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Pamplona,  Suza,  and  Anserma.  There  are  also  rich  mines  in  the  district  of  Chocd ; 
but  Rxne  of  these  were  neglected  in  the  more  general  search  for  platina.  From  the  year 
1800  to  1810  were  corned  in  New  Grenada  27,350,000  dollars,  and  from  1810  to  1820, 
20,000,000,  or  2,000,000  annually ;  but  if  the  mines  were  ably  managed,  the  result  might 
be  much  greater ;  and  it  is  thought  that  Choc6  alone  would  yield  2,0W),000  dollars  a  vear. 

In  Santa  Martha  there  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  some  rich  salt- 
works. The  province  of  Quito  yields  gold,  silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  topazes,  amethyst?, 
emeralds,  rock  crystal,  and  very  fine  marble ;  in  Venezuela  is  found  tin,  and  also  rock 
crystal,  with  lapis  lazuli,  not  much  inferior  to  the  celebrated  ultramarine.    The  copper 
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mJBM  jiekled  in  one  year  ISOO  quinUU  at  excellent  qoftlity.  Time  oolj  can  Ajaemet 
wlietber  tb«  rest  will  par  the  expeiue  of  votkiag.  The  nit  mine  of  Zichaqaira,  {[littering 
like  an  immense  rock  of  ctrstal,  bu  jielded  k  revenne  of  150,000  ddlan  a  yeai'.  It  ia  not 
the  only  ooe;  and  the  minenJ  finds  a  read;  market  in  the  country.  The  pearb  of  Panama 
and  the  Rio  Hacha,  ootwithatanding  their  great  name,  do  not  yield  mora  than  100,000  doU 
lanayear. 

Uanufactuiing  indoBtry  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  The  leather  of  Carora,  the  ham- 
mocka  of  Uarquenta  Island,  and  the  blankets  trf'  Tocnyo,  ara  objects  t£  little  importance, 
even  in  respect  lo  internal  consumptko. 

Commefce,  in  cooaequence  of  the  very  circumstance  last  menticraed,  has  a  pecnliar 
tkctivity.  Frotn  the  total  want  of  manufactures,  almost  the  whole  popalatioD  must  be  clothed 
in  tbreign  falmcs.  In  1631,  the  exports  from  Caraccss  consisted  of  6,268,640  lbs.  cofiee, 
1,791,614  lbs.  cocao,  192,035  lbs.  indigo,  with  hidee,  nrsaparilla,  and  sunr.  The  entire 
value  amounted  to  887,090  dollars.  The  imports  amounted  to  975,019  doUan;  c^  which 
cottons,  linena,  and  woollens  made  up  561,035  dollars  j  the  rest  consisted  principally  of 
•ilks,  lace*,  salt  beef,  and  fish.  The  tariff  of  duties  is  moderate.  In  1891,  there  cleared 
oat  fteta  La  Guayra  00  vessels ;  burthen,  9470  loaa ;  of  these  9  vessels  and  009  tons  wm« 
ftr  Eogbuid ;  38  vaaels  and  3882  tMts  for  the  United  States.  Trade  is  understaad  to  be  on 
the  wu>le  in  a  proeperous  state.  The  internal  traffic  will  one  da^  probably  be  immenae, 
upon  the  Orinoco,  the  Apure,  the  Mela,  and  by  the  Cassiquiare,  with  the  Rio  Negro  and 
the  AmaiODa;  but  all  the  rcyiooa  watered  b;  these  mighty  rivers  are  as  yet  little  bettw 
than  deserts.  Tbe  cataracia  also  of  Atures  and  Maypurcs  prevent  navigatica  from  being 
carried  much  above  the  lowest  bend  of  the  Orinoco. 

Roada  can  aoarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  have  any  existence.    There  are  only  tracks  Ibroied 

Sthe  tread  of  sucecMive  travellers.  la  many  places 
ey  lead  throu^  the  beds  of  torrentt^  or  thnragn  cre- 
vices or  fissures  caused  by  earthquakes.  Sometimes  the 
declivity  ijig.  994.}  is  so  abrupt  that  it  on  be  croesed 
(Hi)y  by  a  zigiag  path  cut  into  steps,  which  form  a  stair- 
case as  Bteep  as  that  of  one  of  our  steeples.  Hen,  bag- 
gage, and  merchandise  are  alike  conveyed  oa  tbe  backs 
of  mules,  which  find  their  way  over  these  fri^^btful  staeps 
with  surprising  dexterity ;  sometimes  dropping  on  their 
knees,  and  sliding  down  the  most  precipitous  hills.  A 
traveller,  however,  who  wishes  to  escape  some  of  these 
bardsbips,  may  be  conveyed  in  a  species  of  cfaaii  placed 
Ml  the  backs  of  persons,  called  lillerot,  hired  fin  tbe 
purpose,  who  carry  him  with  surprising  comfort  and 
safety.  Even  in  what  were  called  the  royal  roads,  all 
that  has  been  done  is  to  cut  down  the  trees.  War,  whiefa 
usually  mskea  some  little  compenntitai  tbr  its  evils  by 
the  fbrmation  of  fine  military  roads,  has  not  yet  iitfro- 
dnced  any  improvement  into  those  of  Cotombia.  Scat- 
tered bodies  of  partisans  without  baggage,  and  with  only 
PiBi((  b  ibf  OaidillHu.  f  f^""  '^ht  artillery,  could  scramble  through  such  open- 

ings as  the  country  alKirded,  and  even  set  a  value  an  the 
impaasibility  of  transporting  through  them  a  regular  and  equipped  army.     Tlie  exclusivQ 
nae  of  mules,  withcnit  carriages  of  any  description,  remarkably  increases  the  eipenae  of 
cfwveying  goods ;  yet  habit  causes  it  lo  be  followed  even  on  the  plains  of  Veneznels,  whwe 
there  might  be  room  tbr  wagtma  aa 
""^  ""  large  as  those  Which  are  driven  ov«r 

the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  bridges,  which  are  thrown  over 
the  torrents  of  the  Andes,  and  from 
steep  to  steep,  are  of  the  meet  fragile 
and  hazardous  description.  In  a  lew 
rare  Instances  <xily,  eliMie  is  em[Joyed. 
In  general,  a  few  rough  planks  are 
laid  across,  and  covered  with  earth 
and  branches ;  no  ftnce  and  no  breadth 
BoiM  Bfidfp.  greater    than    four  feet    being    ever 

thought  necessary.  Where  the  space 
to  be  traversed  is  too  great  for  this  contrivance,  a  bridge  of  strong  cable  is  constructed,  over 
which  the  Colombian  passes  secure,  though  It  rocks  beneath  him  at  every  step.  Sooiethnes, 
between  distant  points,  a  sinsle  rope  is  stretched  acroee  (__fig.  905.),  and  a  hammock  or  bas- 
ket made  to  run  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
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Sbct.  VI.— Cm2  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Colombia  cannot  be  computed  with  any  precision  from  existing  data. 
Hie  most  positive  is  that  fonned  in  1822,  upon  the  reports  nuule  by  the  deputies  of  each 
province  to  settle  the'law  of  elections,  according  to  which  the  amount  was  2,643,000.  Hum- 
boldt, however,  who  seems  to  have  directed  every  possible  attention  to  this  subject,  did  not 
think  there  could  be  fewer  than  2,785,000,  and  was  even  inclined  to  believe  they  might 
exceed  2,900,000.  The  estimate  of  3,500,000,  made  by  the  president  in  1820,  must  have 
been  somewhat  exaggerated,  since  official  statements  make  the  population  of  Venezuela  in 
1834,  900,000 ;  that  of  New  Grenada  was  ascertained  by  a  census  of  that  year  to  be 
1,687,100;  and  the  republic  of  the  Equator  is  estimated  to  contain  about  600,000  souls, 
naking  an  aggregate  of  3,187,100.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  proportion  of 
tlie  di^rent  races : — 

Veaamda.  New  Qmia^  Eqntor. 

Whites 200,000 1,058,000 157,000 

lodians S07.000 376,050 303,000 

Free  Coloured 433,000 168,700  ..« 43,000 

Slaves 60,000 84,350 8,000 


Totals 900.000 1,687,100 600,000 

The  character  oi  the  Colombians  is,  probably,  much  influenced  by  the  sudden  transition 
from  a  depressing  despotism  to  an  extreme  degree  of  liberty.  They  retain  much  of  th^ 
gnvity,  temperance,  and  sobriety  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  share  of  their  pride,  suspicious 
temper,  and  neglect  of  cleanliness.  A  courtesy  somewhat  stately  and  studied  prevails  in 
their  demeanour.  It  is  not  easy  to  gain  their  confidence ;  but  when  that  is  once  obtained, 
they  are  extremely  Iriendly  and  cordial.  They  are  hospitable  to  foreigners,  whom,  from 
oatiooal  pride,  however,  they  regard  with  secret  jealousy.  Though  they  have  shown  them- 
aelves  in  many  instances  capable  of  the  most  vigorous  exertions,  their  general  procedure  is 
riow  and  slucgush ;  and  to  urge  a  Colombian  to  stirring  activity  is  like  rousing  a  man  out 
of  a  dream.  THio  Colombian  unwillingly  engages  in  any  speculative  occupation,  or  mercan- 
tile transactions  on  a  great  scale ;  he  prefers  quietly  accumulating  money  by  retail  trade. 
It  certainly  redoonds  much  to  his  honour  that,  after  a  war  so  long  and  desultory,  the  country 
is  not  infested  by  robbers  or  bandits  to  any  extent ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  having 
hoases  secured  by  bolts  or  bars.  An  inordinate  propensity  to  gaming  prevails  among  the 
men,  who  spend  almost  all  their  leisure  in  this  diversion,  and  often  hazard  enormous  sums. 
Between  the  two  sexee  in  Colombia,  as  in  the  mother  country,  prevails  a  dull  mechanical 
gallantry,  the  admirer  keeping  in  close  and  constant  attendance  upon  his  mistress,  to  whom 
no  one  else  must  speak  or  even  look ;  yet  this  is,  perhaps,  less  frequently  accompanied  with 
anydiing  criminal  than  a  foreigner  would  be  led  to  suppose. 

The  allowing  estimate  of  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  Colombians  is  deserving  of 
attention,  as  proceeding  from  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  observer.  "  Considering  the 
state  of  •ervitude  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  debasement  in  which  they  were  kept  for 
dnree  centuries  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  almost  in  complete  iterance  of  the 
fBtnre  and  existence  pf  those  valuable  institutions  which  they  now  enjoy,  it  is  not  surpris* 
iog  that,  inexperienced  as  they  have  been  in  political  science,  they  should  have  committed 
some  errors,  and  have  occasionally  engaged  in  civil  dissensions,  in  consequence  of  ambitious 
and  unprincipled  men  usurping  the  authority  over  their  countrymen.  Yet  it  augurs  well 
ftr  the  fbtnre  prosperity  of  these  countries  that  such  attempts  IBave  in  no  instance  been 
attended  with  permanent  success,  the  people  being  too  much  alive  to  the  importance  of  free 
institutions  to  submit  to  any  serious  privation  of  them.  They  possess  a  ^reat  facility  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  existing  circumstances  which  cannot  be  easily  avoided ;  but 
being  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  liberal  institutions,  they  keep  them  steadily  in  view, 
and  will  sooner  or  later  have  them  firmly  established  in  their  respective  countries.  In 
Bmnope,  almost  the  only  intelligfence  circulated  respecting  these  states  has  been  their  errors 
and  civil  dissensions,  which  alone  give  a  very  incorrect  view  of  their  moral  and  political 
condition.  Careful  observation,  however,  evinces  that  they  are  making  rapid  advances  in 
the  arts  and  institutions  of  civilised  life,  and  will  ere  long  with  justice  assume  an  important 
statioii  in  the  scale  of  civilised  nations.  When  the  advantages  which  they  naturally  possess 
for  agricniture,  commerce,  mining,  and  all  branches  of  industry,  the  beauty  and  salubrity 
of  their  climates,  and  the  mild  and  amiable  character  of  the  inhabitants,  are  sufficiently 
well  known  and  appreciated,  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  will  resort  in  crowds  to  those 
&voixred  regions,  to  participate  in  all  the  advantages  of  their  abundant  resources  and  free 
bifltitatbns.'^ 

The  great  mass  of  the  Colombians  was  kept  in  the  most  profound  ignorance  during  the 
three  centuries  of  Spanish  government.  Four-fiflhs  of  the  inhabitants,  comprehending  tho 
Indkuis,  slaves,  artisans,  and  labourers,  did  not  even  learn  to  read  or  write ;  and  even  the 
ehildren  of  the  more  opulent  classes  were  only  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Some,  however,  pursued  their  studies  in  the  colleges,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  the  only 
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employmeDts  to  which  the  Creoles  could  aspire,  those  of  clergymen  and  lawyers.  There 
were  umversities  or  colleges  at  Caraccas,  Boeota,  and  Quito;  out  the  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation was  extremely  defective,  and  the  schobrs  remained  ignorant  of  the  actual  state  of 
science  and  philosofi&v  in  Europe.  Of  late  years  great  progress  has  been  made  in  all  the 
departments  of  knowledge ;  free  ingress  of  books  from  all  quarters,  the  establishment  of 
newspapers  and  journals,  and  the  lil^rty  of  the  press  which  now  exists,  have  greedy  tended 
to  enlighten  the  community. 

In  1821  the  congress  of  Cucuta  passed  three  laws  relative  to  education :  the  first  ordered 
the  establishment  of  primary  schools  in  every  parish^  and  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities;  the  second  suppressed  all  convents  containing  less  than  nine  friars,  and  appro- 
priated their  property  to  the  purposes  of  education ;  and  Uie  third  applied  certain  escheats, 
which  had  formerly  devolved  on  the  clergy,  to  the  founding  and  endowing  of  colleges  in 
each  province.  These  wise  measures  have  been  productive  of  the  happiest  results,  and 
schools  have  been  established  in  almost  every  parish,  and  coUeges  instituted  or  much  im- 
proved in  the  provinces.  The  system  experienced  some  interruption  in  consequence  of  the 
suspension  of  some  of  the  laws  regarding  education  at  the  time  when  Bolivar  attempted  to 
overturn  the  constitution ;  but  the  legislatures  of  the  new  states  have  adopted  proper  means 
for  carrying  it  into  effect 

The  religion  is  as  yet  exclusively  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  its  ceremonies  are  observed 
with  the  strictest  punctuality.  The  shrines  of  Bogota  apoear  to  surpass  in  magnificence 
even  those  of  Moxioa  The  cathedral  contains  an  image  or  the  Virgin,  adorned  with  1958 
diamonds,  1295  emeralds,  besides  many  other  preckxis  stones.  The  other  twenty-«tx  churches 
are  all  resplendent  with  gold  and  jewels.  The  convents  are  also  numerous,  but  are  of  late 
diminishing.  The  parish  priests  rale  in  the  villages  with  almost  absolute  sway ;  but  their 
influence,  uniting  together  the  different  classes  and  sexes,  is  considered  on  the  whole  advaa* 
tageous.  Many  of  3ie  young  men  who  have  had  more  enlarged  means  of  information,  have 
begun  to  discard  the  Catholic  creed ;  but  a  general  scepticism,  rather  than  any  rational  ay»> 
iem  of  religion,  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  their  ancient  fidth. 

The  races  are  as  numerous  and  as  variously  crossed  as  in  Mexico.  The  negro  wuMntaiiiia 
hk  place  in  the  scale  of  humanity ;  and  the  mulattoes  Paez  and  Padiila  have  ranked  among 
the  foremost  of  the  heroes  who  achieved  the  national  independence.  Humboldt  calculates, 
contrary  to  the  idea  of  Depons,  that  there  are  not  many  more  than  60,000  slaves  in  the 
state ;  and,  by  the  legislative  arrangements,  the  whole  number  will  be  free  by  the  year  1840. 

Of  the  native  Indian  tribes  wiuiin  this  territory,  the  Caribbees  are  the  raling  people. 
No  nation  in  the  world  is  stamped  with  a  deeper  brand  of  ferocitv,  the  very  name,  converted 
into  cannibaU,  being  applied  to  signi^  devourers  of  human  flesh.  The  charge  appears  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  certainly  met  with  a  most  fierce 
resistance,  and  sought  by  this  allegation  to  justify  the  system  of  enslaving  and  exterminating 
the  savage  tribea  Oppressed  by  a  long  series  of  unequal  war,  they  were  considered  as 
nearly  extinct,  Ull  Humboldt,  in^  his  voyages  along  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries,  asoer^ 
tained  that  there  must  be  still  about  40,(X)0  of  pure  and  unmixed  blood.  They  are  a  fine 
tall  race,  whose  figures,  of  a  reddish  copper  colour,  with  their  picturesque  drapery,  resem- 
ble antique  statues  of  bronze.  They  shave  great  part  of  the  forehead,  which  gives  them 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  monks ;  they  wear  only  a  tuft  on  the  crown.  They  have  dark 
intelligent  eyes,  a  gravitv  in  their  manners,  and  in  their  features  an  expression  of  severity, 
and  even  df  sadness.  Thev  still  retain  the  pride  of  a  conquering  people,  w1m\  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  had  driven  before  them  all  the  native  tribes  m  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent A  ^reat  proportion  of  them,  however,  have  now  been  civilised  in  a  surprising  degree 
by  the  missionaries,  who  exercise  over  them  an  almost  absolute  sway.  Each  holid&y  they 
present  themselves  loaded  with  ofierines  of  every  kind  which  can  be  acceptable  to  the 
priest ;  and  after  divine  service,  those  of  both  sexes  who  have  been  guilty  or  any  offence, 
receive  in  his  presence  a  sound  whippin|[^,  which  they  bear  with  exemmary  patience.  Hum- 
boldt, though  scandalised  by  this  scene  m  the  view  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  conceives  that 
such  strict  discipline  may  be  necessary  to  keep  these  savage  natives  in  check.  They  cru- 
elly torment  their  children  by  imprinting  on  them  the  barbarous  ornament  produced  by  raising 
the  flesh  in  lon^  stripes  alon^  the  legs  and  thighs.  They  are  free,  however,  from  the  equally 
barbarous  practice  of  flattening  the  head  by  compression,  which  is  general  among  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Orinoco,  the  specimens  of  whose  crania,  shown  in  Europe  as  destitute  of  fore^ 
head,  are  merely  skulls  shaped  between  planks.  In  this  counti^  occur  the  caste  of  albinos, 
with  white  hair,  of  weakly  and  delicate  constitution,  low  stature,  and  very  efibminate  char- 
acter :  they  have  large  eyes,  and  are  so  weak-sighted,  that  they  cannot  endure  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  though  they  can  see  clearly  by  moonlight 

The  amusements  of  Cokxnbia  are  chiefly  bmowed  fi:om  the  mother  country.  Dancing 
is  passionately  followed  in  the  several  forms  of  the  fandango,  the  bolero,  and  the  Spanish 
country-^ance.  Bull  and  cock  fighting  are  equally  fiivourite  sports,  and  tend  to  keep  alive 
Uiat  ferocity  which  is  the  main  blemish  in  the  moral  character  of  the  Spaniard^  Here,  as 
over  all  South  America,  they  practise  what  is  called  the  laswo^  or  catching  the  bull  1^  a 
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noose  formed  at  the  end  of  a  long  leathern  cord,  and  thrown  over  him.  Under  the  head  of 
amusements  may  fairly  he  rank^  the  religions  ceremonies,  and  especially  processions,  in 
which  they  certainlv  outstrip  the  mother  country,  both  as  to  splendour  and  absurdity.  Per- 
sons representing  tne  leading  scripture  characters  are  paraded  through  the  streets,  array- 
ed in  the  most  magnificent  robes,  and  covered  with  pearls,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies. 
In  the  grand  procession  at  Quito,  characterised  by  Mr.  Stevenson  as  an  ecclesiastical  puppet- 
show,  &e  Holy  Virgin  appears  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer,  with  a  gold-laced  hat  and 
a  red  cockade.  These  festivals  are,  in  fiict,  accompanied  by  games  and  i^ows,  and  usoally 
terminate  m  balls  and  masquerades. 

The  Colombians,  especially  the  females,  afiect  a  smgular  plainness  of  dress.  They  almost 
universally  walk  the  streets  m  a  large  Spanish  mantle,  a  wide  cloak  of  black  or  light  blue, 
which  envelopes  the  person  in  such  a  manner  as  often  to  leave  nothing  visible  except  the 
eyes.  Their  festival  and  ball  dresses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  gaudy,  being  covered 
all  over  with  jewels  or  tinsel. 

Food  is  supplied  to  the  Colombians  plentifully  and  cheaply,  especially  animal  food  firom 
the  table  plains  or  the  Uanoe.  It  is  eaten  in  very  great  quantity,  there  being  half  as  many 
cattle  slaughtered  in  Caraccas  as  in  Paris,  though  the  population  is  not  a  twentieth.  FVnits 
are  various  and  delicate.  Their  festive  dinners  are  rare,  but  magnificent;  the  table  groans 
under  numberless  dishes ;  yet,  though  the  wines  are  various,  they  do  not  sit  long  at  tablei 
bat  usually  conclude  with  a  balL 

Sbot.  vol — Local  Geography, 

The  new  states  which  have  been  formed  by  the  division  of  the  former  republic  of  Colom- 
bia are,  Venezuela,  in  the  east ;  New  Grenada,  in  the  north  and  centre ;  and  Ecuador  or 
Equator,  in  the  south-west 

SuBSBOT.  1. — New  Chrenada, 

New  Grenada,  comprising  the  ancient  viceroyalty  of  that  name,  extends  fifom  2^  S.  to  12^ 
N.  lat,  and  fiom  68^  to  83^  W.  long.,  over  an  area  of  380,000  square  miles.  It  is  the  most 
popoloas  and  powerful  of  the  Colombian  republics ;  its  population  by  a  census  of  1835  was 
1,667«109.  It  is  divided  into  &ve  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  eighteen  pro- 
vinces 

DeputucDti.  CapiUf. 

IgtlimuB Panftiii&  ' 

Mifdalena • *. Caitbagena 

Boyaca Tunja 

Cundinamafca Bogota 

Cauca Popayao 

Cundinamarca,  the  original  name  of  the  Indian  kingdom  established  in  this  part  of  America, 
forms  the  chief  and  central  department,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Bogota,  Antioquia, 
Ney  va,  and  Mariquita.  It  consists  of  ranges  of  vast  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Magdalena,  and  partly  also  of  the  Cauca.  It  presents  in  the  extreme  that 
abrupt  transition  between  the  most  opposite  soils  and  climates  remarked  as  peculiar  to  this 
part  of  America ;  but  the  most  valuable  tracts  consist  of  the  fine  though  not  very  extensive 
table-lands  dispersed  along  the  declivity. 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogotd,  the  capital  of  New  Grenada,  is  situated  on  a  table  plain,  50  miles  by 
25,  and  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plain,  though  under  the  line,  has  the 
climate  of  Britain,  and  even  of  Scotland,  though  without  the  change  of  seasons,  the  perpe^ 
tual  temperature  being  that  of  spring  or  autumn,  and  the  thermometer  seldom  failing  below 
47^  or  rifln^  above  7(^.  The  only  dtemation  is  formed  by  the  wet  seasons,  which  are  two: 
the  first  comprehending  March,  April,  and  May ;  the  second,  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember ;  and  these,  being  colder  than  the  others,  make  two  winters  and  two  summers.  The 
surrounding  plain  ia  excessively  fertile,  fine,  and  fruitful,  yielding  two  crops  in  the  year  of 
the  best  European  grain.  It  ia  hemmed  in  by  lofty  mountains,  rugged  precipices,  roaring 
torrents,  and  frijO^tful  abysses.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  grand  moun- 
tain circuit,  clifiS  of  lOOd  feet  rising  immediately  above  it.  The  city  was  founded  in  1538, 
by  Qnesada,  and  rapidly  increased :  it  is  now  supposed  to  contain  80,000  inhabitants.  Its 
streets  and  squares  are  open  and  spacious,  but  the  houses  are  generally  heavy  and  old- 
fashioned  ;  and  even  the  late  palace  of  the  viceroy  displays  little  magnificence.  The  beauty 
of  the  city  rests  wholly  on  its  ecclesiastical  edifices,  which  consist  of  twenty-six  churehes 
and  twelve  convents.  Many  of  the  former  are  not  only  splendid,  but  built  with  some  taste ; 
and  their  numerous  spires,  amid  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  give  it  a  very  fine 
appearance.  It  contains  an  universi^  and  arohiepiscopal  see,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
iade  in  cotton  goods,  hides,  and  grain. 

The  scenery  of  the  plain  of  Bogotft  is  marked  by  manv  striking  and  picturesque  fbaturesL 
Among  these  arc  particularly  conspicuous  the  Fall  of  Teqoendama  (fig»  906.),  and  the 
natoru  bridges  of  Icononzo.  The  first  is  formed  by  the  river  Bogota,  as  it  descends  pre- 
cipitously mm  its  native  plain  to  mingle  with  the  Magdalena.  Its  mass  of  waters,  previ- 
ously spread  to  a  considerable  breadth,  are  contracted  to  forty  feet,  and  dashed  down  a  pre- 
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cipica  650  feet  high,  into  tn  drnnt  bthomlcw  abjn.  The  waters,  u  the^  beat  agaimt  the 
rock*  beneitb,  rise  up  eometiinea  in  columna,  Hxnetimes  b  myriulB  or  fleecy  and  fiuitaitia 
ahapes,  like  those  formed  by  fireworks.     The  immenBe  clouda  of  riaing  vapour,  when  illn- 


minaled  bv  the  buq,  form  beautiful  raiobowa.     The  plaiii  above  the  fiill  is  covered  with 
grain  of  Europe,  while  at  its  fool  grow  the  palme  uta  Bugar-cone  of  the  tropic.     The  bhdga 
of  IcaoMia  ifig.  997.)  ia  a  natural  arch  acroea  a  chasm  360  feet  deep,  at  th«  boUom  uT 


which  flows  a  rapid  torrent,  which  would  have  been  otherwise  impasflable.  It  appears  to 
have  been  formed  by  three  maesea  of  rock  detached  from  their  original  position,  arid  tbrowD 
together  by  an  earthquake.  It  ia  about  filly  feet  long  and  fort^  brood.  At  one  apot,  a  view 
ia  obtained  into  the  abyn  beneath.  The  continual  night  which  reigns  there,  the  binis  of 
darknen  whose  mournful  cries  re-echo  in  the  caverns,  the  glooniy  waters  which  Gil  the 
depth  of  the  precipice,  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  which  partly  conceal  this  scene  of  mys- 
tery, and  the  darkness  which  ahiouda  all  theae  horrors,  convey  do  feeble  idea  of  the  empira 
of  death. 

The  province  of  N^va  is  sitiiBl«d  above  Bogota,  in  the  highest  port  of  the  conrae  of  the 
Magdalena,  yet  on  a  pbin  so  much  lower  as  to  make  it  exceasively  hot ;  while  the  waters 
cX  vae  Magdalena,  fed  fi'om  the  snow;  regions  above,  are  excessively  cold.  Cacao  is  the 
chief  product,  which  is  exported  to  the  extent  of  2000  loads,  costing  thirty  piastres  each. 
The  Andaquis,  a  nation  of  savage  Indians,  occupy  the  upper  tmcts  whence  the  Magdalena 
rises,  and  which  are  accessible  only  to  foot  passengers. 

Mariquita  is  a  province  situated  below  Bogota,  on  the  weslem  bank  ol  the  river,  aitd  <n 
the  middle  range  of  the  Andes,  as  they  slope  downward  to  iL  Its  taUe-lands  are  n<^  exteo- 
•ive,  and  the  city  of  Mariquita,  which  elaods  at  a  considerable  height,  has  been  chiefly  sap- 
ported  by  mines,  which  are  now  abandoned.  Honda,  immediately  aa  the  river,  is  a  town 
of  some  importance,  being  the  highest  point  to  which  boats  can  ascend.  Here,  therefore, 
the  goods  are  diaembarkt^,  and  conveyed  into  the  interior,  either  by  slight  ntfU,  or  on  the 
ImcIu  of  mules. 

Anticquia  is  a  more  important  province,  reaching  from  the  Ixiwer  Magdalena  to  the  Cauca, 
on  which  it  is  principally  situated.     It  lies  between  the  middle  and-weatem  range  of  the 
Cordilleras.     The  first,  called  here  the  Quindiu  ifig.  99a),  sepsiates  the  v&Ueya  of  the 
Magdalena  and  Cauca.    It  is  velT 
lofty  and  steep,  its  highest  peak 
of  Tolima   being  sscertained  by 
Humboldt  to  be  17,190  feet  biEh. 
and  coDsequently  the   most   ele- 
vated in  the  northern  Andes,     tt 
K  an  uniform  ridge,  opposing  very 
j>rent  obntni-lHi  to  a  passsge ;  but 
It  does  not  throw  up  those  ma^i~ 
ficent  cooea,  which  strike  the  view 
I     in  the  equatorial  Andes.    The  pro- 
vince of  Antioquia  is  nearly  in  b 
;     state  of  nature.      Of  the   2SOO 
I     square  leagues  which  compoee  il, 
only  60  are  cultivated,  250  are  in 
pasturage,  and  the  reat  is  coverad 
Mtiuiitiui  nr  Uui'iriiM  *'>^  thtck  and  eotaoeled  Gxesls, 
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IbliBffe,  indeed,  are  (bund  the  cii  __.. 

ble  djeing  and  onuunentu^  woods;  but  the  chief  wealth  of  Antioquia  is  derived  from  the 
■nrifemus  character  of  its  mounlains,  particularlj  the  Quindiu.  Restrepo  reckoiu  the 
annua!  value  of  the  gold  at  1,200,000  piastres ;  the  producta  c^  agriculture  at  oolj  338|000 
[uatrea.    Hedeliin  is  the  capital  and  principal  town  of  the  province. 

The  department  of  Bojraca,  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Tunja,  Socorro,  Pamplona,  and 
Casanare,  occopies  the  slopes  of  the  eaatem  Andes,  as  they  stretch  northwarda  towarda  the 
lake  and  plains  of  Maracajbo.  It  presents  the  same  aspect  as  the  regicma  now  described ; 
'^fn^  passes,  bleafa  paramos,  aultry  vaUeys,  interspersed  with  cool  and  fertile  table-lands. 
TIm  province  of  Tunja  is  generally  bleak  and  elevated,  and  its  agricultural  produce  nwill; 
bat  in  return  it  is  the  most  industnoua  in  the  whole  state,  and  manufiictUTes  a  great  qnautitp 
of  coarse  cottons,  with  which  it  supplies  the  other  provinces.  The  city  of  Tunja  was  the 
Indian  capital  of  Cundinamarca,  and  continued,  even  under  the  Spaniards,  to  be  a  rich  place, 
till  it  was  Bupeneded  by  Santa  Fe.  Sogamozo  waa  a  celebrated  place  of  Indian  pilgrimage, 
■nd  contained  a  temple  of  the  Sun.  ^orro  is  a  more  fertile  and  cultivated  region.  The 
town  is  rudely  built,  but  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  busily  employed  in  coarse  cotton  fabrica 
Pamplona  ia  a  considerable  and  pleasant  town  in  a  lofty  situation.  Kosario  de  CucutA,  fiir- 
ther  north,  is  remarkable  for  the  session  of  the  constituent  congress  in  1821.  Casanara,  <m 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  forms  the  medium  by  which  the  provinces  on  the  Magdalena 
communicate  with  the  Llanos  and  the  coast  of  Coraccaa ;  under  the  old  regime  the  innuencfl 
cf  the  merchants  of  Carthagena  caused  it  to  be  shut  up,  in  order  to  secure  their  own  mono- 
poly of  the  Santa  Fe  trade ;  but  as  such  absurd  reetrictiona  ore  now  abolished,  the  Caaanare 
may  become  an  important  cluuinel  of  commerce. 

The  department  of  the  Cauca  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  that  river,  with 
the  plain  extending  to  the  Pacific.  The  mountainous  part  forms  the  provinces  of  Popayan 
and  Paato ;  the  plain,  those  of  Choc6  and  Buenaventura. 

Popayan  is  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  provinces  of  America.  Its  plab  is  more  extended 
and  productive  than  that  of  Santa  Fe,  and  maintains  a  superior  breed  of  horses  and  cattle. 
CoJtivatiiM],  however,  is  indolently  carried  on,  being  abandcmed  chiefly  to  slaves.  The  inha- 
bitants  look  to  a  more  brilliant  source  of  wealth  In  the  gold  of  which  their  soil,  everywhere 
tinged  with  red  and  yellow,  indicates  the  presence.  In  the  numerous  mines,  it  is  found  in 
earth,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  agitation  in  water,  aa  in  WeaCern  Africa.  Popayan  is 
a  hai^some  city,  built  more  regularly  and  elce:antly  than  Santa  Fe,  and  inhabited  by  many 
opoliint  meichants,  who  have  suffered  severely  by  the  revolution.  Its  site,  on  the  river 
Cauca,  is  picturesque ;  the  climate  delicious,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  rains  and  tern- 
peats.  It  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  in  European  merchandise,  which  it  receives  from  Car- 
thagena, and  distributes  to  Quito  and  other  neighbouring  districts,  together  with  the  products 

Ujjg  of  lis  fertile  soil.     Above  it  rises  the  volcaiM  cf 

Purace,  contmually  emitting  flames,  unless  when 
obstructed  by  the  sufaetances  thrown  out  by  itself 
in  which  case  Indians  are  employed  to  clear  it, 
lest  the  subterraneous  flame  should  produce  earth- 
quake. From  its  summit  a  river  descends  to  Po- 
payan, BO  impregnated  with  acid  sabstances,  that 
the  Spaniards  call  it  Vinagre.  On  ita  banks  ore  - 
the  most  picturesque,  perhapSi  i^  all  the  ftlls 
(jS^.  099.)  in  America,  with  which  Humboldt  has 
made  us  acquainted.  Cali  is  a  clean  and  well* 
built  town,  in  a  delightful  situati<xi;  and  the  in- 
'  habitants  have  attained  considerable  prosperity  bjr 
exporting  tobacco  and  other  jnoduce  of  the  inte- 
rior. Lower  down  the  river  is  Carlago,  in  a  situ- 
ation which  the  cold  blasts  from  the  snowy  moun- 
tains would  render  inclement,  were  it  not  shel- 
tered by  a  rid^  of  lower  hills.  The  surronndlng 
country  contains  many  valuable  mines,  and  would 
Cw*)*  of  Vimm.  i,a  n,,^  ^ipl,  „,  cacao,  cofl'ee,  sogar,  and  all  tro- 

pical productions,  if  cultivabirs  and  a  market  could  be  found. 

Tlie  district  of  ChocA  occupies  the  plain  between  the  most  western  range  of  the  Cmdil- 
leta  and  the  Pacific.  It  is  excessively  humid  and  unhealthy.  The  streams  pouring  down 
fiuDi  the  Andea,  and  the  congregated  clouds  borne  in  from  the  great  ocean,  produce  numep- 
ODB  and  rapid  rivers,  and  would  afibrd  great  accommodations  to  commerce.  Unluckily  the 
poand  is  so  wet,  that  all  ChocA  may  be  considered  as  a  vast  morass  covered  with  impend- 
liable  fivesto.  It  is,  likewise,  so  soft,  that  the  houses  can  be  built  only  upon  stakes;  and 
even  culinary  vegetables  cannot  be  grown,  unices  upon  wooden  boards  artiflcially  elevated. 
The  ground,  however,  in  the  few  places  that  are  cleared,  produces  most  abundantly,  maize, 
sngar-rane,  and  banana.     But  C\ux6  derives  its  wealth,  as  yet,  wholly  Ihim  its  mineral  trea- 
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rarefl.  Between  the  height  of  250  and  2000  feet,  the  earth  ean  acaicely  be  dug*,  at  any 
point,  without  nreeenting'  oold,  combined  with  platina,  in  greater  or  leas  quantitiea.  The 
platina  ia  uaually  found  in  the  propcnrtion  of  two  pounda  to  aix  of  gold.  The  former  metal 
aella  for  eight  or  ten  doliara  a  pound ;  the  latter  at  200  doUana,  bringing  in  Jamaica  880. 
The  minea  have  declined  greatly  during  the  war,  which  drew  away  all  the  beat  negroea, 
and  they  do  not  now  yield  more  than  twenty  quintals  of  gold,  and  ten  of  platina.  Captain 
Cochrane  apprehends  that  the  approaching  emancipation  of  the  alavea  will  put  an  end  to  the 
working  altogether,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  bribe  free  negroes  to  dig,  in  a  climate 
which,  though  not  oppressively  hot,  is  damp  and  extremely  unwholesome.  C3ioc6  has  ool^ 
large  trading  villa^ :  Quibdo,  which  carries  on  the  commerce  of  the' Atrato»  a  fine  navi- 
gabie  stream  flowmg  northwards  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien ;  Novita,  that  of  the  San  Juan ; 
and  Buenaventuim,  Uiat  of  the  Dagua,  both  which  flow  into  the  Pacific  Buenaventura, 
with  its  district,  comprising  the  southern  part  of  Choc6,  has  lately  been  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate province.  It  includes  the  district  of  Barbacoas,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
precisely  similar  to  Choc6.  Provisions  cannot  be  raised  on  account  of  the  excessive  moisture* 
and  must  all  be  brought  from  the  table-land  of  Pasto  on  men's  shoulders,  there  being  no 
road  by  which  even  a  mule  can  travel ;  but  Barbacoas  derives  considerable  wealth  firom  its 
Imvmderot  of  gold  and  platina. 

Pasto,  the  most  southern  province  of  Cauca,  bordering  to  the  south  on  that  of  Imbabum 
in  Equator,  abounds  in  excellent  pastures,  to  which,  probablv,  it  owes  its  name.  The  tiiple 
chain  of  the  Ma^ndalena  Cordilleras,  and  the  double  chain  or  those  of  Quito,  here  unite  into 
one  mass,  which  is  called  by  Humboldt  the  knot  of  the  mountains  of  Los  Pastos.  The  inha- 
bited land  is  here  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  the  Thibet  of  equinoctial 
America.  In  the  woods  of  Pasto  grows  the  tree  which  yields  a  resin,  called  in  that  country 
wutpm-mopa,  finm  which  the  natives  mike  a  very  beautifiil  varnish,  of  so  durable  a  quality 
as  not  to  be  softened  by  boiling  water  or  dissolved  by  acids.  The  district  is  rich  in  cattle, 
and  produces  also  the  grain  of  the  temperate  climatea  Pasto  is  a  considerable  town,  and 
the  mhabitants  manufiicture  a  peculiar  species  of  cabinet-work  of  considerable  elegance.  It 
is  surrounded  by  volcanoes,  ana  is  accessible  onlv  through  rugged  and  narrow  passea  Pre- 
vious to  1834,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  its  population  amounteid  to  10,000. 

The  department  of  Magdalena,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Lower  Magdalena,  and  occu- 
pying the  coast  fixxn  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  is  penetrated  by  the 
navigable  channels  of  the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena,  and  has  some  fine  harbours  on  its 
coasts.  "  Nature,**  says  a  traveller,  ^  seems  to  have  dug  the  bed  of  the  Magdalena  in  the 
midst  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  on  purpose  to  form  a  channel  of  ooomiunicatian  be* 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  sea ;  yet  it  would  have  been  nothing  but  an  unnavi^ble  tor- 
rent, had  not  its  course  been  stopped  in  many  parts  by  masses  of  rocks  disposed  m  such  a 
manner  as  to  break  its  violence.  Its  waters,  thus  arrested,  flow  gently  into  the  plains  of  the 
provinces  of  Santa  Martha  and  Carthagena,  which  thej  fertilize  and  refireah  by  their  eva- 

e ration.**  This  department  comprises  the  four  provmces  of  Rio  Hacha,  Santa  Martha, 
ompox,  and  Carthagena.  Rio  Hacha  is  a  small  town  with  a  harbour,  and  once  the  seat 
of  a  pearl  fishery,  which  never  proved  very  successful  Further  west  is  Santa  Martha, 
situated  in  a  country  pervaded  by  a  detached  range  of  lofty  mountains.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour, is  strongly  fortified,  and  carries  on  considerable  trade.    Its  population  is  about  0,000 
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The  province  of  Carthagena  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  capital  of  the  same  name. 
This  city  long  considered  by  the  Spaniajrds  as  the  bulwark  of  their  possessions  in  America, 
ecfually  noted  for  the  succcssfiil  attacks  of  Drake  and  the  buccaneers,  and  for  the  disastroos 
failure  of  Vernon  in  1741,  has  lost  much  o£  its  former  importance.    The  fortifications  are 
considerably  decayed,  yet  it  is  the  chief  arsenal  of  the  republic.    The  packet-boats,  which 
maintain  the  intercourse  with  Europe  and  the  United  States,  sail  to  and  fix>m  Carthagena ; 
and  it  absorbs  most  of  the  commerce  of  the  Magdalena  and  its  tributaries.    It  stands  on  a 
low,  sandy  ooint  m  the  delta  of  the  former  river,  and  notwithstanding  there  are  some  hand- 
some churches  and  convents,  it  has  on  the  whole  a  gloomy  aspect    Its  population  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  about  16,000.    Turbaco,  a  little  Indian  village  in  the  vicinity,  to  which 
the  wealthv  Carthagenians  retire  in  the  hot  season,  is  distinguished  by  the  curious  pheno- 
menon of  the  volcaneitot  (little  volcanoes),  consisting  of  about  20  cones,  from  20  to  25  feet 
high,  whence  issue  constant  eruptions  of  gas,  sometimes  accompanied  with  mud  and  wateir. 
Tolu,  in  a  rich  vegetable  district  of  this  province,  is  noted  for  the  balsam  bearing  its  name. 
Mompox,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  derives  some  importance  from  its  populatisn  ef 
10,000  souls.    Ocafta,  a  village  higher  up  in  the  same  province,  was  the  seat  of  a  oongresB 
in  1828. 

The  department  of  the  Isthmus,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Panama  and  Veragua,  ia  a 
long,  narrow  strip  of  land  separating  the  AUantic  aiMi  Pacific.  The  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus  between  the  Bay  of  Mandin^  or  San  Bias,  and  the  Golf  of  San  Miguel  at  Chepo, 
is  only  80  miles  in  width,  and  the  distance  from  Panama  to  Chagres  is  but  50  miles.  Be- 
tween the  latter  place  and  Cliorrera  the  mountains  of  Veragua  sink  down,  and  the  country 
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■  Imr  and  level.  The  total  rootea  scron  the  uthmiu  ue  from  Pcrto  Bello  and  Cbtgre*  to 
hnuna ;  but  Ibe  harbour  of  Chagres  is  not  eood,  and  doe*  not  admit  veaeelB  of  more  thut 
twelve  feet  drafl,  and  Che  climate  of  Porto  &II0  is  bo  fatal  that  no  white  num  can  remain 
tkere  mme  than  a  few  weeks,  and  even  negroes  euifer  Jiom  its  efiecta.  It  ba*  been  prapooed 
to  coDBtract  a  raji-road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  at  this  place. 

Panama  and  Porto  Bello,  on  the  oppoeite  sides  of  the  isthmus,  bora  a  great  name  in  Aroe- 
liea,  vhen  the;  were  the  ezclosive  channel  b;  which  the  wealth  of  Peru  waa  conveyed  to 
the  mother  country.  Now,  when  both  that  wealth  is  diminished,  and  a  great  port  of  it  ia 
tiuwported  round  Cape  Horn,  their  ccmeeqilence  has  much  declined.  Yet  Panama,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  u  still  a  fortified  place,  and  carries  on  aoiae  trade.  It  contains  a  beaa- 
tifal  cathedral,  lour  monasteries,  now  deserted,  and  other  lar|^  buildings,  and  maintains  a 
population  of  10,800.  Porto  Bello,  so  called  from  its  fine  harboui,  is  in  a  state  of  decay, 
and  its  pestilential  climate  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  grave  of  Europeans.  It  is  now 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoes,  the  whole  population  not  exceeding  1200. 
Here  was  «ice  held  the  richest  fiiir  in  America,  but  ils  trade  is  now  chiefly  removed  to 
ChasTeH,  a  miserable  little  town  with  1000  inhabitants.  Near  Cape  San  Bias  is  a  fishery  of 
pearls  and  turtle ;  the  former  carried  on  by  an  English  company  to  little  advantage,  the  latter 
•SbrdinK  profitable  employment  to  about  120  mdividuals,  who  drive  a  trade  in  Uie  fle^  oil,^ 
and  ibeU  of  the  turtles.  Chorrera,  ten  miles  fit»n  Panama,  has  4(XX)  inhabitants.  Santiago^ 
ca^tal  ai  the  provijice  of  Veragua,  is  a  place  of  some  consequence,  nrith  6000  inbabitanta. 
Nala  in  the  nroe  province  has  a  population  <^  4000. 

SvsaxcT.  2. — Republic  of  the  Equator. 

The  r«pablic  of  the  Equator  (Ecuador),  comprising  the  old  Spanish  presidency  of  QuitOt 
which  was  annexed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada  in  1716,  extends  from  the  junction 
of  the  Coqueta  and  the  Amasona,  65°  W.  Ion.  to  the  Pacific,  and  fhim  7°  S.  to  2°  N.  lat. 
On  the  Pacific  it  occupies  the  coast  from  the  Mira  to  the  Tumbez )  its  superficial  area  ia 
■bout  325,000  square  niiles.  The  republic  is  divided  into  three  departments,  which  ore  aob- 
divided  into  eight  provinces,  and  has  a  popukticu  of  about  600,000. 
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Tbe  department  of  the  Equator  forms  the  finest  t&ble  plain  in  all  America.    It  haa  an 
average  breadth  of  about  thirty  miles,  enclosed  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  loftjeat 
Andes.    In  soil  and  climate,  it  powesses  a  felicity  almost  approaching  to  that  which  &ble 
has  ascribed  to  the  golden  age.  The 
climate  is  that  of  a  perpetual  nirin^, 
at  once  benign  and  equal,  and  even 
during  the  four  mtmths  of  rain,  the 
mommgs  and  evenings  are   clear 
and   brautifuL     Vegetation  never 
ceases;  the  country  is  called  the 
everpeen   Quito;   the   trees   and 
meadows  are  crowned  with  perpo- 
PichuMita.  ''"'  ^^■^''™-     T''*  European  seea 

with  astonishment  the  ptouch  and 
it  once  in  equal  activity ;  herbs  of  the  same  species  here  Siding  throng  age, 
there  beginning  to  bod ;  one  flower  drooping,  and  its  nster 
unfbtdinr  its  beauties  to  the  son.  Standing  on  an  emi- 
nence, the  spectator  views  the  tints  of  simn^,  summer, 
and  autumn,  all  blended.     But  the  feature  which  renders 

I  the  view  from  Quito  the  moat  enchanting,  perhaps,  that  the 

eye  ever  beheld,  is  that  above  this  buntifiil  valley,  and 


'F^i 


ffl 


•  r"T   __^ '  resting,  as  it  were,  (»i  its  verdant  hills,  there  rise  all  tin 

loftiest  volcanic  cones  of  the  Andes.  From  one  point  of 
view,  eleven  may  be  discovered,  clad  in  perpetual  snow. 
These  mountains,  particularly  Pichincha  (_fif.  1000.),  hav- 
ing been  choeen  by  the  French  academicians  for  the  opera- 
tions by  which  they  determined  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
are  considered  by  Humboldt  as  the  classic  land  of  modem 
astronomy.  They  have  been  made  the  principle  of  the  dt- 
visicn  of  the  department  into  provinces;  the  southern 
being  called  Chimborozo,  tl>e  middle  Pichincha,  which 
immediately  lowers  above  the  city  of  Quito,  and  the  nixth- 
em  Ymbabura.  In  this  happy  vole  are  found  many  monu- 
ments of  the  sway  of  the  Incas,  who,  though  Ihey  had 
their  main  seat  of  empire  at  Cuxco.  ranked  Quito  as  one  of 
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their  moet  valued  provincefli  The  ruins  near  Cayambe  mav  be  called  superb ;  they  form  a 
circle  of  ferty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  fifteen  feet  high,  and  nve  feet  thick:  and  though  buiJt 
only  of  brick  and  clay,  they  have  resisted  the  violent  rains  of  the  country,  and  are  in  a  state 
of  perfect  preservation.  The  remains  of  the  palace  of  Callo  (Jig.  1001.)  present  one  of 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  the  Peruvians,  which,  throughout 
the  vast  extent  of  the  empire,  are  marked  by  the  most  strikin^f  similarity.  It  forms  a  square, 
each  side  of  which  is  about  100  feet  long ;  four  gates  and  eight  intericv  apartments  may  be 
distinctlv  traced.  The  gates  resemble  uiose  of  the  l^ptian  temples,  and  the  niches,  of 
which  there  are  eighteen  in  each  division,  are  distributed  in  a  very  symmetrical  manner. 
The  remains  of  spacious  porphyry  palaces  are  found  also  at  Autun,  Canar,  ahd  some  other 
places. 

The  productions  of  Quito  are  equally  various  as  at  Santa  F^  all  gradations  of  climate 
occurring  in  a  similar  proximity ;  but  the  most  valuable  are  those  of  the  temperate  climates ; 
grain,  ihiits,  and  rich  pasturage. 

Quito,  leaning,  as  it  were,  on  the  side  of  Pichincha,  more  than  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  ie 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  cities  in  the  New  World.  It  has  four  streets,  broad,  handsome, 
and  well  paved,  and  three  spacious  squares,  in  which  the  principal  convents  and  dwelling- 
houses  are  situated ;  but  the  rest,  extending  up  the  sides  of  Pichincha,  are  crooked  and  irre- 
gular. The  churches  and  convents  are  bunt  with  great  magnificence  and  even  some  taste. 
The  poost  elegant  is  the  college  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  finely  adorned  with  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  execut^  in  stone.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco 
is  of  vast  extent,  and  has  a  massive  yet  neat  ia^e  of  the  Tuscan  order.  Quito  has  two 
universities,  which  are  numerously  attended  and  carefully  conducted ;  and  it  is  considered 
comparatively  as  a  sort  of  South  American  Athens.  The  inhabitants  are  gay,  volatile,  hos- 
pitable, and  courteous.  Quito  b  noted  for  its  viands,  particularly  ices,  confectionary,  maize, 
and  potato  cakes.  Vast  quantities  of  cheese  are  consumed,  mixed  with  pumpkins,  gourde, 
pulse,  and  other  vegetables.  The  population  is  about  70,0()0.  Latacunga,  in  Tacunga,  in 
this  province,  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  with  16,000  inhabitants. 

The  districts  of  Esmeraldas  and  Atacames  lie  between  the  mountainous  part  of  Quito  and 
the  ocean.  They  are  very  fertile,  yielding  cacao  of  the  very  best  quality,  sugar-cane  in 
abundance,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  palms,  all  excellent,  and  great  variety  of  timber.  The 
maize  is  not  good,  but  four  crops  may  be  raised  in  the  year.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed 
race  of  Negroes  and  Indians,  and  call  themselves  Christians  without  even  observing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  Their  industry  is  quite  in  an  infant  state.  Esmeraldas  and  Ata- 
cames are  merely  villages.  Riobamba,  m  the  province  of  Chimborazo,  with  20,000  inha- 
bitants, and  Ibarra  and  Otavalo  in  that  of  Ymbabura,  are  considerable  towns. 

The  department  of  Asuay  derives  its  name  from  a  knot  or  mass  of  lofly  mountains  on  the 
southern  nrontier  of  Quito.  It  is  divided  into  three  provinces ;  Cuenca,  Loxa,  Jaen,  with 
Maynaa  The  first  two  are  situated  on  table-lands  of  the  Cordillera,  which  are  considered 
by  Humboldt  as  mere  prolongations  of  that  of  Quito.  Like  it  they  are  agreeable  and  fertile, 
without  being  either  so  extremely  beautiful,  or  bordered  by  such  grand  and  lofty  elevations. 
Loxa  afiSurds  the  finest  cinchona,  and  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  only  spot  which  produced 
that  (HPecious  medicament  in  any  perfection.  The  province  of  Jaen  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cordillera,  and  the  great  Llanos,  or  plains,  which  extend  to  and  beyond  the 
Amazon.  These  tracts  are  rugged,  marshv,  covered  with  thick  and  impenetrable  forests. 
Many  parts  might  yield  cacao,  cotton,  and  tobacco  in  abundance ;  but  the  culture  is  very 
partial.  There  are  some  missions  along  the  Amazons,  the  communication  with  which  is 
maintained  only  by  the  Indians  on  fix>t,  carrying  a  long  knife  to  cut  their  way  through  the 
underwood.  Cuenca,  the  principal  town,  has  some  manufiicturing  industry,  and  contains  & 
college.  Its  population  amounts  to  20,000.  Its  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  as  containing 
the  ruins  of  several  Peruvian  works,  such  as  the  fortress  of  Cafiar  or  the  Ingapilca,  com- 
posed of  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone ;  the  Ingachungana  or  Inca^s  chair,  cut  ia  the  solid 
rock,  and  the  remains  of  the  great  road  of  the  Incas.  Loxa  is  a  small  town,  principally 
noteworthy  firom  the  great  quantities  of  the  fiimous  quinine  tree  in  its  vicinity.  St  Jaen  ia 
a  place  of  little  importance,  on  the  firontiers  of  the  civilised  part  jof  the  country ;  vast  wil- 
dernesses, inhabited  by  warlike  and  hostile  Indians,  stretch  eastward  of  it  There  are  some 
remarkable  monuments  of  the  Incas  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

Guayaquil  forms  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  Equator,  which  was  for  some 
time  held  alternately  by  Colombia  and  Peru.    It  is  now  divided  into  two  provinces,  Guaya.* 
quil  and  Manabi.    The  country  is  very  fertile,  particularly  in  cacao,  inferior  indeed  in  quta- 
lity  to  that  of  Caraccas ;  but  there  has  always  been  a  demand  to  the  extent  of  the  quantit^y 
produced,  which  Mr.  Stevenson  estimates  at  600,000  fimegas  of  three  bushels  each,  axui 
selling  sometimes  at  seven  dollars  the  fiinega.    There  are  also  large  plantations  of  tobacco  ; 
a  great  amount  of  timber  and  salt  is  exported ;  and  large  droves  of  homed  cattle,  mules,  euifi 
hemes  are  driven  fitnn  the  savannahs  into  the  interior.    Guayaquil,  the  capital,  on  the  boLy 
of  the  same  name,  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1533,  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  commercial  cities  in  South  America.    Its  dockyard  is  particularly  extoiis&ve. 
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It  prodoced  one^  ship  of  700  tons :  very  cominonly  Yessels  of  300  or  400  tons  are  boiH  there : 
bat  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  schooners  of  150  to  200  tons.  The  houses  stand  in  fine  pietaresque 
confusion,  along  the  sides  and  the  top  of  a  hill :  they  are  handsome  and  commodioas ;  hixt 
none  of  the  pu&ic  edifices  are  very  splendid.  The  animal  food  is  not  of  very  good  qaaUty, 
bat  nowhere  does  there  exist  a  finer  firuit  market;  the  plantain  is  supposed  to  be  more 
esteemed  and  eaten  than  in  any  other  place.  Guayaquil,  like  Egypt,  has  its  plagues.  The 
air  swanns  with  mosquitoes  and  other  flies  still  more  tormenting ;  the  ground  teems  with 
snakes,  centipedes,  and  other  reptiles,  whose  bite  causes  fever  and  inflammation*  There  is 
a  cameleon  whose  scratch  is  believed  to  be  mortal,  a  belief  which  seems  quite  chimerical, 
but  which  greatly  harasses  the  citizens.  The  ants  cannot  be  prevented  from  filling  even 
the  dishes :  and  sometimes,  when  a  tart  is  cut  up,  they  are  seen  running  off  in  all  directions, 
leaving  the  interior  a  void.  Lastly,  the  shores  are  crowded  with  caymans  and  alligators, 
whose  number  cannot,  by  the  utmost  exertion,  be  kept  within  any  tolerable  limits.  The 
beaoty  of  the  ladies  cf  Guayaquil  is  celebrated  throughout  all  America :  they  have  com- 
plexions as  fiur  as  any  European,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  They  have  also  an  agree- 
able gaiety,  joined  to  a  projuriety  of  conduct,  which  renders  the  society  of  this  place  parti- 
cularly engaging. 

About  170  lei^es  west  of  the  coast  is  the  fine  group  of  the  Galapagos  (Tortoise)  Islands, 
deriving  their  name  firom  the  abundance  of  a  gigantic  species  of  land  tortoise,  to  which  our 
distinguisbed  naturalist.  Dr.  Harlan,  has  given  me  name  of  Te$tudo  dephantopuSf  or  ele- 
phant tortoise.  The  islands,  which  enjoy  a  delightful  climate  and  a  fertile  aoiU  have 
recently  been  occupied  by  a  colony  fifom  GkiayaquiL 

SvBSBCT.  UL — Venezuela, 

The  republic  of  Venezuela,  consisting  of  the  former  captaincv-generai  of  Caraccas^  to 
which  waa  attached  the  extensive  tract,  known  under  the  name  of  Spanish  Guiana,  extends 
from  the  Essequibo  to  the  Golf  of  Venezuela.  It  stretches  over  an  area  of  450,000  square 
miles,  lying  between  56^  to  73^  W.  long.,  and  2^  S.  and  12^  N.  lat  It  is  divided  into 
four  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  12  provinces. 


Orinoco Varinaa 

MatariD Cumana 

Venesuete Caraceaa 

Zulia Maraeay  bo. 

Venezuela  bears  a  completely  opposite  aspect  to  the  two  former  divisions.  While  they 
consist  of  the  declivities  and  valleys  of  the  loftiest  Andec^  Venezuela  forms  a  plain  of  inn 
mense  extent,  reaching  westward  to  and  beyond  the  Orinoco.  This  region  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  distinguished  by  the  most  marked  contrasts  both  natural  and  social  The  first 
cooflists  of  the  forest  territory  beyond  the  Orinoca  It  exists  in  an  entirely  unsubdued  and 
savage  state,  peopled  by  the  Caribs  and  other  tribes,  who  roam  fix>m  place  to  pkoe,  and  wa^ 
almost  continual  war  with  each  other.  A  few  only  have  been  formed  by  toe  missionaries 
into  reductions,  and  inur^  to  the  habits  of  civilised  life.  The  second  part  consists  of  the 
LUuQoe ;  boimdless  plains,  where  the  eye,  in  the  compass  of  a  wide  honzon,  often  does  not 
discover  an  eminence  of  six  feet  bi|^  Like  the  Pampas  of  La  Plata,  they  are  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  pastures,  on  which,  according  to  Depons,  1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses, 
and  90^000  mules  are  fed.  Some  of  the  great  proprietors  possess  14,000  head  of  cattle. 
The  export  of  the  hides  of  these  animals  fonns  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  com- 
merce of  Venezuela.  The  third  division,  consisting  of  a  coast  about  600  miles  long,  and 
the  territory  immediately  adjoining  to  it,  includes  afl  that  exhibits  any  degree  of  culture  or 
civilisation.  Here  the  West  India  products,  and  particularly  cacao  of  superior  quality,  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  a  trade  is  carried  on,  which,  though  interrupted  by 
the  revolutionary  war  and  other  calamities,  is  likely,  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  to  be  revived 
and  extended. 

The  department  of  Venezuela  consists  of  the  two  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Carabobo,  the 
former  of  which  contains  the  capital  of  the  republic,  Caraceaa,  situated  considerably  to  the 
eastward  along  this  coast,  which  oas  always  been  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  and  previous  to  1812 
was  a  very  large  city,  containinff  above  40,000  inhabitants.  On  the  26th  of  March  it  was 
overthrown  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  earthquakes  recorded  in  either  hemisphere.  After 
four  in  the  evening,  two  successive  shocks  were  felt,  durmg  which  the  ground  was  in  con- 
tinual undulation,  and  heaved  like  a  fluid  in  a  state  of  ^uUition.  The  danger  was  then 
thooght  to  be  over,  when  a  subterranean  noise  was  heard,  like  the  rolling  of  loud  thunder ; 
it  was  iv^owed  by  two  shocks,  one  perpendicular  and  one  undulatory,  so  tremendous,  that  in 
a  few  seconds  the  whole  city  was  in  ruins.  Several  of  the  loftiest  churches  fell,  bunding 
WOO  or  4000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  so  completely  destroyed,  that  none  of  the 
fingroents  were  more  than  five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground.  Nearly  10,000  persons  per- 
ished on  the  spot,  besides  many  more  who  died  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  wounds  and 
privations.  The  agitation  of  the  revolutionary  contest  obstructed  the  revival  of  Caraccas, 
and  in  1830  it  did  not  contain  above  28,000  inhabitants.    The  city  ia  finely  situated,  in  a 
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valley  between  the  sea  and  the  lofty  monntain  of  the  Silla,  whose  two  peain  riae  to  tlie 
height  of  nearly  9000  feet  The  cathedral  is  spacious,  but  masaive  and  heavy.  Alta  Gim- 
cia,  its  most  elegant  charch,  was  overthrown  by  the  earthquake.  There  is  an  university  on 
a  very  large  scale,  though  the  objects  of  instruction  are  somewhat  obsolete. 

La  Guayra,  about  twdve  miles  from  Caraccas,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  notwithstanding  its 
unhealthy  climate  and  bad  harbour,  is  the  seat  of  a  very  considerable  trade.  Similar  dis- 
asters have  reduced  it  from  a  population  of  13,000  to  scarcely  5000 ;  but  it  is  now  reviving. 

Several  large  cities  occur  on  the  long  line  of  coast  which  extends  westward  ftom  Carac- 
cas, in  the  province  of  Carabobo.  Valencia  flourishes  in  consequence  of  the  fine  interior 
territory,  the  trade  of  which  is  conducted  through  it,  whence  it  is  supposed  to  maintain  a 
population  of  about  15,000.  Its  port,  about  ten  leagues  distant,  called  Puerto  Cabello,  has 
an  admirable  harbour,  but  is  extremelv  unhealthy.  The  department  of  Zulia  comprises  the 
provinces  of  Maracaybo,  Coro,  Truxillo,  and  Merida,  called  from  their  respective  capitaJa. 
Coro,  oDce  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  having  lost  that  distinction  and  a  great  part  of  its  trade, 
is  now  much  decayed.  Maracaybo,  happily  situated  at  the  junction  between  a  bay  and  a 
large  lake  reaching  far  into  the  interior,  early  became  a  great  city.  It  contains  many  de- 
scendants of  the  early  conquerors,  who  live  in  proud  indolence :  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
gain  wealth  by  traffic ;  and  the  whole  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  20,000.  Truxillo,  in  a  fine 
country  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  earlv  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  Ame- 
rica ;  but  being,  in  1678,  plundered  and  reduced  to  ashes  by  Gnimont  the  tmccaneer,  it  has 
recovered  only  in  so  far  as  to  be  a  tolerable  country  town,  though  presenting  monuments  of 
its  former  importance.    It  is  almost  rivalled  by  Merida,  a  neat  town  to  the  west  of  it 

Some  considerable  cities  occur  on  the  coast  to  the  east  of  Caraccas,  in  the  department  dt 
Maturin.  Cumana  is  situated  on  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Lower  Orinoco, 
bounded  by  a  curtain  of  rude  mountains,  covered  by  luxuriant  forests.  Numerous  herds  mn 
wild  on  its  savannahs,  and  in  the  plain  on  the  coast  very  fine  tobacco  is  cultivated.  It  has 
a  very  spacious  and  noble  harbour,  and  the  whole  gulf  of  Cariaco,  on  which  it  ia  situated, 
aflbrds  good  anchorage.  Mules,  cattle,  and  provisions  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies;  bot 
there  ia  no  longer  room  for  the  very  large  contraband  which  prevailed  when  the  Spanish 
Main  was  generally  closed  against  Britain.  The  inhabitants,  reckoned  by  Humboldt  at 
18,000,  do  not  probably  now  much  exceed  10,000.  Cumana  has  suffered  dreadfully  by  earth- 
quakes :  that  of  1766  laid  it  completely  in  ruins ;  hence  it  contains  no  lofty  or  important 
edifice.  New  Barcelona,  to  the  westward,  oa  an  extensive  plain  overrun  by  wild  cattle, 
carries  on  a  similar  trade,  which  suppcurts  a  population  of  about  5000.  The  isle  of  Cubagua, 
on  this  coast,  once  famous  for  a  pearl-fishery,  is  now  deserted.  In  the  island  of  Maiguahta 
is  the  little  town  of  Pampatar,  which  has  been  declared  a  free  port 

The  great  plains  in  the  interior  of  Venezuela  and  on  the  Orinoco,  possessing  neither  ma- 
nufactures nor  commerce,  cannot  contain  cities  of  any  magnitude.  Yet  Varinas  was  reck- 
oned a  neat  and  handsome  place,  and,  notwithstanding  severe  losses  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  has  still  SOOO  inhabitanta  Manteral  derives  some  importance  from  the  commerce  of 
the  Apure,  on  which  it  is  situated.  St  Thome  d* Angostura,  the  only  city  yet  founded  on 
the  Orinoco,  notwithstanding  recent  losses,  is  still  about  equal  to  Varinas,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  and  a  college.  It  was  in  this  region  that  report  placed  the  fiibulous  £1  Dorado,  the 
golden  kingdom  of  Manoa,  which  was  the  object  of  so  many  expeditions  in  the  16th  century. 
Here,  it  was  asserted,  there  were  more  splendid  cities  and  greater  abundance  of  gold,  thu 
even  the  wealthy  Peru  could  boast,  and  as  late  as  1780,  a  large  party  of  Spaniards  perished 
in  search  of  this  golden  region. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PERU  AND  BOLIVIA. 


Peru,  of  all  the  regions  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  most  celebrated  for  wealth 
and  ancient  civilisation.  Its  very  name  is  proverbially  used  to  denote  profuse  abundance  of 
Che  most  precious  metals.  Yet  the  Spaniards,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  severed 
from  Peru  all  the  ultra-Andean  regions,  called  Upper  Peru,  comprising  the  richest  mines 
and  the  greatest  mass  of  the  native  population,  and  annexed  them  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  We  cannot  but  regret,  with  Humboldt,  this  attempt  ^  to  efiace  the  histcHical 
remembrances  of  nations.  The  associations,"  he  observes,  ^  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  these 
countries  are  oftener  directed  towards  Cuzco,  the  centre  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Incas,  than  towards  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres.*'  Besides,  we  must  say,  that, 
m  our  estimation,  the  idea  of  "  rich  Potosi's  mines''  was  so  strictly  associated  with  that  of 
Peru,  that  we  could  not  willingly  see  them  separated.  In  fact,  the  artificial  ties  formed  by 
the  court  of  Spain  were  finally  dissolved  by  recent  events.  Upper  Peru,  having  been  libe- 
rated by  a  force  fix>m  Colombia  under  Bolivar,  has  been  erected  into  an  independent  republic 
under  the  name  of  Bolivia.    Buenos  Ayres,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  effect  an  union 
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even  with  the  netrer  territories  of  Cordova  and  Tucuman,  will  still  more  vainly  seek  to 
compcehend  within  its  limits  the  domain  of  Potosi.  Under  these  views,  we  have  deter- 
mined to  consider  Upper  Peru  as  Peru,  and  restore  to  that  country  the  districts  which  seem 
thus  naturally  to  belong  to  it 

Sbot.  L — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect 

The  boundaries  of  Peru  are  on  the  west  the  Pacific,  forming  a  long  line  of  coast  between 
4^  and  25^  of  S.  lat,  whichj^by  its  windings  and  its  oUique  direction  from  northwest  to 
south-east,  prc^bly  exceeds  2000  miles  in  extent  On  the  north,  the  boundary  is  fiirmed 
by  a  very  winding  line  drawn  from  the  sources  of  the  Javari  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to 
ainut  the  7th  de^'ee  of  S.  lat,  and  afterwards  ascending  by  the  course  of  the  Tumbez  to 
nearly  0°  S.  lat  On  the  east,  Peru  is  separated  from  Brazil  by  lines  verv  vaguely  drawn 
through  baifaarous  regions  which  cannot  very  properly  be  said  to  belong  either  to  one  or  the 
other.  It  is  carried,  generally  speaking,  parallel  to  the  coast,  sloping  like  it  to  the  south- 
east, ranging  from  66°  to  72^  long.,  and  extending  from  4°  to  22<='  S.  lat  At  first,  the  Jar 
vari,  for  some  space  above  its  junction  with  the  Amazons;  afterwards,  the  upper  part  of  the 
Madera;  lastly,  a  portion  of  the  upper  La  Plata ;  form  grand  natural  limits.  On  the  south, 
the  general  bounouy  is  formed  1^  a  line  drawn  firam  the  Pilcomayo  in  about  22°  S.  lat 
westerlv,  to  the  Casabindo,  whose  southwesterly  course  it  follows  to  its  sources,  and  conti- 
nuing thence  in  the  same  dbrection  to  the  Salado,  down  which  it  extends  to  the  sea  in  about 
25°  S.  lat    Peru  will  thus  be  about  1500  miles  in  length,  and  TtX)  in  breadth. 

The  surfiice  of  this  extensive  territory  is  of  the  boldeBt  and  most  varied  description.  It 
is  crossed,  and  in  a  sreat  measure  covered,  by  the  Andes,  in  their  greatest  extent  and  lofti- 
est height  Humbddt,  who  has  traced  with  such  care  the  line  «  these  mountains,  finds 
them  separating,  about  19^  or  20°  EL  lat,  into  two  parallel  chains,  which  enclose  an  extended 
and  lofty  table-land,  inclucUng  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  and  partly  filled  with  the  immense 
lake  of  Titicaca.  Between  14°  and  15°  these  chains  unite,  and  near  their  junction  is  situ- 
ated the  ancient  capital  of  Cuzco.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Andes,  which  in  their  course 
from  Cape  Horn  have  hitherto  proceeded  almost  due  north,  here  suddenly  change  their  di- 
rection to  north-west,  and  for  a  short  time  almost  due  west ;  while  the  coast,  as  along  all 
this  side  of  South  America,  follows  every  winding  of  the  mountain  chain,  to  which  it  con 
tinues  always  strictly  paralleL  Around  Cuzco  is  accumulated  a  vast  knot  or  mass  of  moun- 
tama,  about  three  times  the  extent  of  Switzerland.  The  Cordillera  then  again  separates, 
and  another  table-land  appears  only  about  half  the  extent  of  the  former,  but  extremely  ele- 
vated, being  in  some  places  10,000  feet  high.  It  then  unites  in  another  knot  or  mass,  which 
contains  the  rich  mines  of  Pasco^  those  of  Potosi  being  placed  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  first  table-land.  It  then  opens  mto  three  parallel  chains,  of  which  the  most  eastern  is 
only  a  small  lateral  branch,  bordering  on  the  vast  plains  called  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento. 
Very  high  summits  occur  in  the  western  chain  fiicing  the  Pacific,  and  are  seen  in  lofty  suc- 
cession firom  the  cities  of  the  coast.  The  last  is  in  8°  S.  lat,  after  which  there  does  not 
occur  one  for  350  miles.  But  the  mightiest  part  of  the  range  is  that  already  mentioned  as 
extending  <^er  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru.  It  is  botii  the  most  spacious  and  the  highest  of  all 
the  bfinches  of  the  Andes.  It  contains  the  stupendous  peaks  of  Sorata  and  Ulimani,  the 
highest  in  the  New  World ;  and  which  rise,  the  former  to  the  height  of  25,400  and  the  lat- 
ter of  24,850  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  encloses  an  extensive  taUe-land,  scarcely  any- 
where less  than  12,000  feet  high,  and  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  great  altitude  at  which 
full  cultivation,  large  towns,  and  even  cities,  are  situated.  In  this  lofty  district  also  are 
found  the  rich  mines  of  PotosL  Between  the  Andes  and  the  sea  extends  the  plain  of  Pern, 
where  the  chief  Spanish  settlements  have  been  formed.  It  is  from  50  to  100  miles  in  breadth, 
vartly  covered  with  branches  from  the  Andes,  but  towards  the  sea  forming  a  flat  expanse  of 
land,  often  white  with  saline  incrustations,  and  absolutely  a  desert,  unless  where  one  of  the 
broad  streams,  or  rather  torrents,  from  the  mountains  can  be  directed  over  it 

The  rivers  of  Western  Peru  can  scarcely  be  ranked  as  such,  being  merely  torrents,  which 
descend  from  the  Andes,  and  roll  along  its  narrow  plain  to  the  Pacific.  The  interior,  how- 
ever, is  bordered,  and  partly  traversed,  by  the  greatest  riven  in  the  world.  The  Amazons 
commences  its  unrivalled  course  among  the  Peruvian  Andes.  One  branch,  the  Tunguiagua, 
rises  fixim  two  lakes  amid  the  mountains  of  Pasco,  traverses  the  whole  of  the  last-mentioned 
table  plain,  receiving  all  the  waters  of  its  boundary  mountains.  After  following  this  course 
for  atout  500  miles,  it  forces  its  way  through  rocks  and  straits  across  the  barrier  of  the 
Cordilleras,  turns  its  direction  eastward,  and  reaches  that  immense  plain  through  whkh  it 
pursues  its  course  across  America  to  the  Atlantic.  The  greater  river  Beni,  accordizm^  to 
some  accounts,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Cochahamba,  in  18°  S.  bt,  to  the  north  of  Oropesa,  and 
rolls  alonpr  the  back  of  the  Andes,  draining  all  their  eastern  waters,  and  in  11^  S.  receives 
the  Apunmac,  forming  with  it  the  Ucayali,  the  largest  branch  of  the  Amazons.  Its  entire 
oourse  is  about  1000  miles.  Bat  other  accounts  represent  the  Beni  as  risinpf  near  Cuzco; 
in  this  case  the  Apurimae,  which  rises  to  the  west  of  hike  Titicaca,  is  the  principal  stream. 
On  the  east,  Peru,  as  already  observed,  has  for  its  boundary  part  of  the  courses  of  the 
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Madem  and  the  Plata ;  bat  these  belong  more  properly  to  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  In  tlie 
sooth  the  Pilcomayo  fkUe  into  the  Plata,  having  paned  through  the  richest  mineral  region 
in  the  world. 

Lakes  in  South  America  are  not  very  grand  or  characteristic  features ;  yet  Peru  contains 
one  enclosed  in  its  greatest  table-land,  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  which,  though  twenty  times 
the  size  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  cannot  come  into  any  competition  wiUi  the  mighty  inland 
eeas  of  Canada. 

Sser.  n. — Natural  Oeography, 

SuBSBGT.  1. — Geology. 

The  p^at  chain  of  Peruvian  Andes  is  divided  between  14^  and  20^  of  S.  lat,  into  two 
longituduial  branches,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wide  valley,  or  rather  by  a 
fl4Seau^  the  surfiu;e  of  which  is  elevated  2033  toises  above  the  sea.  The  northern  extrem- 
ity of  this  table  includes  the  Lake  Titicaca.  The  western  chain  separates  the  bed  of  the 
Like  Titicaca  and  the  valley  of  Desaguadero  irom  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea,  and  it  pre- 
sents at  least  sixteen  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity.  Its  geognostic  constitution  is  essen* 
tialiy  volcanic,  the  volcanic  rocks  being  chiefly  trachytes,  obsidian,  and  tu&s,  while  the 
eastern  chain  consists  entirely  of  mountains  of  secondary  and  transition  ibrmatbn,  of  mica 
date»  syenite,  pori^yry,  red  sandstone,  marl  containing  rock-salt,  gvpsum,  and  oolitic  lime- 
stone. From  this  eastern  chain  issue  a  great  number  of  torrents,  which  empty  into  the  Rio 
Beni,  and  which  carry  down  with  them  aurifeioos  sand.    The  mines  of  Peru  have  been 

S  celebrated,  and  of  these  the  most  valuable  are  those  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury.  The 
is  olytained  at  present  at  Pataz  and  Huilies  in  TacMna ;  uid  from  some  veins  of  quarts 
traverring  primitive  rocka  There  are  besides  gold  washings  on  the  banks  of  the  Marallon 
Alto,  and  on  many  of  the  rapid  mountain  torrents.  The  quantity  of  gold  coined  in  the 
rcffnl  mint  of  Lima  between  the  years  1791  and  1801,  amounted  to  3460  marks  Spanish. 
In  Pern  nearly  the  whole  silver  is  extracted  from  the  great  mines  of  Yauricocha,  or  Lauri- 
cocha  (commonly  called  mines  of  Pasco,  and  the  Cerro  di  Bombon),  and  those  of  Gualgayoc, 
or  Chota,  and  Huantajaya.  The  most  valuable  of  these  mines  are  those  of  Pasco,  situated 
in  the  high  table-land,  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  eea,  which  afford  annually  about 
2,000,000  dollars.  The  mines  of  Chota  were  discovered  in  1771  by  a  Spaniard ;  but  the 
Peruvians  worked,  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  some  silver  mines  near  Micuipampa.  Great 
wealth  has  been  obtained,  even  at  the  surfiice,  both  in  the  mountain  of  Gualgayoc,  which 
rises  like  a  fortified  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  and  at  Fuentestiana,  at  Cormolacbe, 
and  at  La  Pampa  de  Navar.  In  this  last  plain,  for  more  than  half  a  league,  wherever  the 
turf  has  been  removed,  sulphuretted  silver  has  been  extracted,  and  filaments  of  native  silver 
afliere  to  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  Frequently  the  silver  is  found  in  masses,  as  if  melted 
poctions  of  this  metal  had  been  poured  upon  a  very  soft  clay.  All  the  mmes  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  mines  of  Gualgayoc,  on  the  partido  of  Chota,  fiimished  to  the  provincial 
treasQiy  of  Tmxillo,  between  the  month  of  April,  1774,  and  the  monUi  of  October,  1802, 
1,180,456  lb&  troy  of  silver,  or  at  an  average  of  44,005  lbs.  troy  annually.  The  mines  of 
Huantajaya,  surrounded  with  beds  of  rock  salt,  are  particularly  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
great  masses  of  native  silver  which  they  contain ;  and  they  fiirnish  annuallv  &om  45,942  to 
52,505  lbs.  troy  of  silver.  The  conchoidal  horn  ore,  or  muriate  of  silver,  silver  glance,  lead 
glance,  quartz,  calc  spar,  accompany  the  native  silver.  These  mines  are  situated  in  the 
partido  dT  Arica,  near  the  small  town  of  Yquique,  in  a  desert  destitute  of  water. 

Cinnabar,  or  soli^Uret  of  mercury,  the  common  ore  of  mercury,  occurs  in  Guanca-Velica, 
a  district  of  Peru,  at  no  great  distance  south-west  of  Lima.  It  appears  that  the  discovery 
of  this  great  mercury  mine  eoes  back  to  a  very  remote  period,  since  the  Incas  made  use  of 
Hnr****"'  in  painting  themselves.  Mercury  is  found  in  the  environs  of  the  town  of  Guanca- 
Velica,  in  beds  and  veins.  In  the  great  mine  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  cinnabar  is  contained 
in  a  bed  of  quartzy  sandstone  of  nearly  400  yards  in  thickness ;  but  the  metaUiferous  mass 
is  not  more  than  70  yards  thick.  Besides  the  cinnabar  contained  in  the  sandstone  of  Santa 
Barbara,  there  is  also  some  in  this  same  part  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  small  veins,  in  alpine 
limestone.  Tin  and  lead  mines  are  worked  at  Chayanza  and  Psryas;  there  are  consider- 
able deposits  of  copper  at  Area,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  import  that  metal  firom  CfailL 

Ufpkk  Pnav,  or  mlivia« — ^This  state  is  interesting  from  the  variety,  extent,  and  value 
of  the  minerals  it  8ffi>rds.  The  mountainous  regions  are  prmci|ially  composed  of  porphjrry, 
and  in  the  same  chain  there  are  volcanic  mountains,  some  of  which  are  in  a  state  or  activity. 
Gold  is  fiitmd  in  consideraUe  quantity  on  the  mountainous  districts,  but  hitherto  it  has  not 
been  very  extensively  mined.  It  occurs  associated  with  antimony,  silver,  and  other  miner- 
als, and  sometimes  m  masses  of  considerable  size :  the  largest  mass  on  record  is  one  which 
was  detached  by  means  of  lu^tning  firom  a  mountain  near  to  La  Paz,  and  for  which  11,209 
dolkis  were  paid.  But  by  mr  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  procured  in  Bolivia  is  obtained 
by  washing  the  sands  of  rivers:  the  most  productive  of  these  cavaderogf  or  ^Id  washings, 
is  that  of  Tipuanl    Silver  has  hitherto  been  the  prineipal  i^etallic  production  of  Bolivia, 

23* 
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uid  haa  conferred  on  it  ita  sreat  celsbrity.  In  Uie  rich  moantain  of  Potosi  alone,  aeeonling 
to  records  kept  at  Potoai,  of  the  fuintM,  or  royal  duties,  from  the  year  1745  to  the  year 
1800,  no  less  than  823,050,509  doUaia  were  coined  during:  that  period ;  and  if  to  thw  be 
added  the  amount  of  tb«  preceding  years,  not  included,  and  that  obtained  in  a  clandeatiiiB 
manner,  without  the  payment  of  the  customai;  dues,  not  less  than  1,647,001,018  dollars 
have  been  obtained  from  this  source  alone  in  the  space  of  255  years.  The  silver  mines  of 
Portufi^ttlele,  in  the  province  of  Chicaa,  have  acquired  celebrity  on  account  of  the  richnees  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  their  ores,  which  yield  frtan  six^  to  eighty  marks  of  silver  to  the 
caxon,  while  Choee  of  Potoei  <aily  afford  about  ten  marks  from  the  same  quantity  of  ore.  At 
La  Plata,  Potco,  and  Lipes,  there  are  silver  mines,  especially  one  in  the  latter  province, 
celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  ores,  which  were  Ibrmerly  in  great  repute,  but  since  eclipeed 
by  the  more  important  ones  of  Potoei  and  of  other  places.  In  Carangas  there  are  rich  silver 
mines;  and  fbmerly  the  silver  mines  of  Oruto  were  very  productive 


r.  2. — Botany. 

The  country  is  a  complete  desert  from  Copiapo,  along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru,  to  the 
Dwuth  of  the  Guayaquil  river,  intersected  only  by  valleys,  which  are  twenty  or  thirty 
leagues  apart.  A  few  patches  of  Tillandsie  and  Cacti  are  almost  the  only  vegetatioi  seen, 
except  for  a  short  time  in  winter,  when  bulbous  plants  of  ^reat  beauty  appear,  wherever 
there  is  soil  for  them  to  fix  their  roots :  but  they  quickly  vanish  when  the  mist  disappears, 
and  the  sun  regains  its  power. 

Though  the  surrounding  country  be  so  cheerlen,  the  valleys  of  Pern  enjoy  a  delickms 
climate,  the  cool  south  breeze  moderating,  though  it  hardly  obscures,  the  sun's  rays.  It  is 
not,  however,  always  fiivourable  to  healUi;  intermittent  fevers  att&cking  almost  all  tfaose 
who  reside  on  the  coast  of  Pern.  Prom  the  perpetual  spring  that  prevails  in  the  valleys, 
vegetation  is  most  luxuriant;  almost  every  cultivated  plant,  from  bsriey  to  rice  and  siigar- 
cane,  coming  to  perfection,  the  climate  permitting  both  planting  and  reaping  at  every  day 
of  the  year.  The  traveller,  on  entering  one  of  these  valleys,  is  struck  by  the  sudden  tran- 
■ition  fixjco  the  sterility  of  the  desert  to  the  bright  verdure  of  the  irrigated  land :  the  water 
channels  are,  of  course,  carried  near  the  hills,  to  ensure  more  &1I  of  water;  and  every  inch 
cf  ground  within  these  limits  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation ;  so  that  bills  that  are 
parched  and  barren  beyond  these  bounds,  within  them  are  clothed  with  a  beautiful  verdure. 
Few  trees  or  shrubs  remain  in  these  valleys;  still,  for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  some  are  left, 
as  Willow,  Mangtillo  (Mang^liUa  Jutrieui),  and  Huarango  (an  Acacia).  Among  the  shrubs 
that  grow  near  Lima  are  various  species  of  Cordis,  Buddlea,  Heliotropium,  I^ntana,  Lycium, 
and  Juaaieua.  East  of  the  Andes,  sgain,  there  are  considerable  forests,  an  extraordiDary 
di&reDce  existing  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Peru.  Toirards  the  coast,  the 
climate  is  temperate,  the  rivers  small  and  few,  and  the  hills  bare  of  wood.  Wild  •nitnals 
•re  very  rare :  there  are  few  birds,  and  no  noxious  reptiles.  The  country,  its  climate  and 
prodoctioaB,  appear  to  belong  to  the  temperate  zone.  But  if  we  croea  the  Cordillera,  and 
descend  to  the  east,  we  find  lofty  trees,  wild  animals,  and  venomous  snakes:  numberleea 
birds  of  splendid  plumage  inhabit  the  trees,  and  alligators  and  tortoises  abound  in  tike 
Maralton  and  its  numerous  tributary  streams.     Here  are  all  the  productions  of  a  moist 

jTiical  climate ;  yet  the  two  districts  are  in  the  same  latitude,  only  separated  by  the  Coc> 


r,  especially  the  bright  golden  AuMncaes  (iVarcistua  Amoncaet 

oC  Ruiz  and  Pavon),  which  is  almost  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 

of  the  former  place.   This  is  a  lavourite  flower  with  the  inhabit- 

ants  of  Lima,  who  annually  make  a  promenade  to  the  spot  where 

it  moat  abounds,  on  9t.  John's  day,  and  return  borne  decked  witl) 

'  its  brilliant  blossoms.     Tillandsic,  Mutisiie,  Melocacti,  Cacti,  and 

Schinus  Moltc,  also  grow  in  this  district,  the  latter  plant  afibrding 

a  resin  which  is  much  valued  as  an  application  to  bruises.     The 

celebrated  Yellow  Potato  of  Peru  (Papas  amarUlet)  is  cultivated 

at  Huamantange.     It  is  deemed  superior  to  every  other  variety, 

but  is  an  indifferent  bearer,  and  does  not  succeed  near  the  coast. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  native  country  of  that  valuaUe  and 

widely  diffused  plant,  the  Potato  (Jig.  lOOS-J,  which  is  very  com- 

fg,,^  mon  about  Valparaiso,  inhabiting  steep  rocky  places  on  the  cliffi 

near  the  sea,  and  always  bearing  pure  white  blaeeoms  free  frticn  the 

mirple  hue  so  common  in  the  cultivated  varieties.     In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

Paaco,  that  celebtated  spot  from  which  so  much  wealth  has  issued,  few  plants  are  to  be 

found,  those  which  most  firequently  occur  being  a  few  Gentians,  Lupiops  nubigenus,  and 

some  CompoMtje.   The  pappus  of  wemeria  rigida  is  used  as  tinder,  and  the  fruit  of  Alstne- 

merla  dulcis  is  eaten  by  the  children. 
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SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  2jOo1ogy  is  as  much  unknown  as  that  of  Colombia :  the  researches  of  the  accomplished 
travellers  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  havingf  been  more  directed  to  plants  than  to  animals. 
Our  notices  must  consequently  be  very  brief,  and  confined  to  the  three  most  celebrated  ani- 
mals of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  Lama,  the  Vicugna,  and  the  Condor. 

The  Lama  (Camelus  Glama  L.)  (,fig.  1004.)  reminds 
the  spectator  of  a  very  small  camel,  in  which  genus  it 
has  been  placed  by  Linneus.    It  has  been  supposed  by 
Baron  Humboldt,  that  the  wild  lamas  are  only  individuals 
strayed  firom  the  domestic  breed :  but  if  this  is  correct, 
where  was  the  animal  originally  brought  fromi    The 
hair  is  long,  soft,  and  elastic  on  the  body ;  but  close  and 
short  on  the  head  and  limbs.    In  manners,  the  lama  is 
gentle  and  confiding,  without  showing  much  vivacity; 
its  carriage  is  graceful,  and  even  beautiful,  when  the 
pure  white  of  the  throat  and  breast  is  seen  in  front    It 
has  not  very  great  strength,  but  is  trained  to  carry  bur- 
dens. 
The  Vicugna  (Camelus  Vicugna  L.)  is  smaller  than  the  lama,  but  is  celebrated  for  the 
superior  fineness  of  its  wool.    It  inhabits  the  highest  points  of  the  southern  Andes,  and 
exhibits  great  liveliness.    The  manner  of  taking  this  animal,  so  valuable  for  its  fleece,  is 
said  to  be  as  follows : — ^Ropes,  to  which  bunches  of  feathers  have  been  attached,  are  first 
stretched  across  the  mountam  passes,  near  their  haunts ;  the  animals  are  then  hunted  and 
driven  in  these  directions.     On  reaching  these  barriers,  the  lamas  stop  in  terror  at  the  flut- 
tering of  the  feathers,  and  wait  to  be  slain  or 
mg^  noosed  by  the  Indians ;  unless,  indeed,  an  alpaco 

^n^^  1005  (another  species,  not  unlike  the  lama)  happens  to 

^Km  be  among  them.    This  animal,  not  so  easily  in- 

JSM^  timidated,  will  immediately  leap  over,  and  then 

the  whole  herd  will  instantly  follow  the  example. 
The  history  of  the  Condor  iyvXlur  gryphus  L.) 
ifig,  1005.)  was  long  enveloped  in  fable,  until  the 
publication  of  M.  Humboldt's  researches.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  terrestrial  birds ;  but  its  size 
appears  much  greater,  when  seen  by  itself  on  a 
rocky  peak,  than  it  really  is :  for,  when  perched, 
it  does  not  stand  more  than  three  feet  high.  It  is 
peculiar  to  the  Andes,  and  seems  to  prefer  the 
nighest  points,  bordering  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  Although  they  never  attack  man,  yet  they 
exhibit  no  fear  at  his  approach:  their  food  and 
habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  bearded 
vulture  of  Europe.  Two  condors  will  dart  upon 
a  deer,  or  even  a  heifer,  pursuing  and  woundmg 
it  for  a  lon^  time,  by  their  beaks  and  talons,  untu 
their  victim  sinks.  They  then  immediately  seize  its  tongue,  and  tear  out  its  eye&  In 
QnitOi,  it  is  said  that  the  mischief  done  to  cattle,  by  these  formidable  birds,  is  immense : 
their  general  food,  however,  is  carrion  or  dead  game.  The  skin  of  the  condor  is  so  thickly 
clothttl  with  down  and  feathers,  that  it  is  capable  of  withstanding  musket-balls,  when  not 
closely  fired ;  and  the  bird  is  killed  with  great  difficulty. 

Sect.  HI. — Historical  Geography, 

Peru  was  one  of  the  two  monarchies  which,  at  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  had  attained 
to  a  degree  of  refinement  far  above  that  infant  and  savage  state  of  society  in  which  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  American  continent  was  plunged.  It  was  also  remarkable  from  the  contrast 
of  the  character  of  its  civilisation  with  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Instead  of  the  fierce  and 
lofty  spirit,  the  bloody  wars,  the  uncouth  deities,  and  ferocious  rites  of  that  singular  people, 
the  Peruvians  were  united  in  tranquil  subjection  to  a  mild  superstition,  which  represented 
to  them  their  inca  as  the  child  of  the  sun,  that  supreme  source  of  li^ht  and  power,  exercis- 
ing in  his  name  a  beneficent  sway,  to  which  their  unreserved  submission  was  due.  How- 
ever fiU>le  may  uo  mixed  with  tr-.th  in  the  tale  of  the  first  descent  of  Manco  Capac  and  his 
spuise,  from  the  heights  of  the  Andes,  there  can  be  no  fable  '  i  the  story  of  the  greatness 
of  the  empire  to  which  their  posterity  attained.  It  comprehei.ied  not  only  the  vast  region 
we  ere  now  describing,  but  the  territory  of  Quito,  which,  though  united  by  Spain  to  New 
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'Grenada,  is  covered  with  monuments  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  Complete  order  and 
obedience  were  established  in  this  dominion  of  more  than  2000  miles  in  lengfth.  The  land 
was  carefully  cultivated.  As  moisture  was  the  chief  want,  all  the  rivers  were  diverted 
into  aqtieas,  or  irrigating  canals ;  mountains  were  formed  into  terraces  to  receive  them,  and 
walls  built  to  prevent  the  water  from  escaping ;  and  thus  lar^  tracts  were  rendered  pro- 
ductive,  which,  under  European  management  have  relapsed  mto  the  state  of  desert  The 
grand  imperial  road,  extending  for  1500  miles,  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  though  only  eighteen 
reet  broad,  and  not  fitted  for  carriages,  which,  indeed,  did  not  exist  in  Peru,  was  yet  ren- 
dered a  wonderful  work  by  the  natural  obstacles  which  had  been  overcome,  and  4he  flyinff 
bridges  by  which  a  passage  had  been  formed  over  the  deep  ravines.  Rdiertson  oonceivea 
that  ancient  Peru  contain^  one  city  only,  that  of  Cuzco,  and  that  all  the  rest  cit  the  popo- 
lation  was  rural ;  but  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with  the  extensive  remains  observed  by 
recent  travellers.  The  ancient  structures  of  Peru  have  nothing  of  that  lofty  character,  to 
which  those  of  the  Mexicans  attained.  Perhaps  they  were  thus  formed  for  security  in  a 
country  so  subject  to  earthquakea  The  walls,  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  sel- 
dom rise  to  more  than  twelve  feet  in  height ;  but  they  enclose  immense  spaces  of  ground, 
and  are  divided  into  an  infinity  of  apartments;  insomuch  that  one,  observed  by  a  late 
traveller,  near  Caxamarca,  appeared  capable  of  containing  5000  men.  To  the  Mexican 
paintings  and  hierogljrphics,  there  is  nothing  analogous  among  the  Peruvians,  who,  how- 
ever, lud  their  ouipos,  or  strings,  on  which  the  colours  represented  the  objects,  and  the 
knots  their  numoer.  This  contrivance,  first  used  apparently  for  purposes  of  calculation, 
was  afterwards  employed  as  a  record  of  events ;  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  so  effisctive 
as  the  Mexican  picturea  Amid  the  mildness  of  all  their  rites  and  habits,  the  Peruviana 
retained  one  practice  marked  by  the  deepest  barbarism.  On  the  death  of  their  Inca,  or 
even  of  any  great  chief,  a  number  of  bis  vassals,  often  ver^  considerable,  were  interred 
along  with  him.  There  were  also  deposited  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  and  many  precious 
and  useful  articles,  destined  for  his  use  in  the  other  world.  The  opening  of  these  huacag^ 
or  tombs,  has  often  proved  a  great  prize  to  European  adventurers ;  and  in  one  instance  there 
was  found  a  treasure  in  gold  amounting  to  no  less  than  150,0001. 

Spain,  through  the  daring  enterprise  of  a  small  band  of  adventurers,  whose  deeds  we  will- 
ingly decline  recounting  in  detail,  acquired,  by  a  coup  de  main,  this  vast  and  rich  empire. 
Peru  then  became  the  centre  of  the  wealth  ana  power  of  Spain  in  South  America.  An  ex- 
tensive dismemberment,  indeed,  took  place,  by  the  erection  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  transference  to  it  of  the  richest  mining  districts;  yet  lima  continued  not 
the  less  to  be  the  capital  of  all  the  southern  statea 

The  spirit  of  revolution  and  independence,  which  was  kindled  with  such  force  by  the 
French  usurpations  in  the  mother  country,  was  much  less  strongly  felt  in  Peru  than  in  the 
less  opulent  seats  of  Spanish  power.  All  the  highest  functionaries,  and  the  richest  mer- 
chants, were  settled  in  Lima,  and  inspired  a  tone  of  feeling  decidedly  fitvonrable  to  the 
mother-country.  So  deep  was  this  feeling,  that  Mr.  Stephenson  has  heard  afiectionate  parents 
declare,  that  they  could  not  feel  the  same  attachment  to  their  children  as  if  they  had  beoi 
born  in  Europe,  and  that,  if  they  could  suspect  them  of  joining  the  American  cause,  they 
would  murder  them  in  their  beds.  Peru,  therefore,  not  only  remained  for  some  time  firmly 
attached  to  the  Spanidi  cause,  but  made  ^reat  exertions  to  suppress  the  opposite  spirit  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces;  accompanied  with  cruelties  which  caused  a  general  disgust  and 
indignation,  and  gradually  generated  a  feeling  hostile  to  it  An  external  force,  therefore, 
was  necessary  to  give  enect  to  the  new  system  in  Luna.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1820* 
more  Uian  ten  years  afler  the  first  revolution,  that  San  Martin  sailed  with  an  expeditioa 
flrom  Chili,  landed  at  Pisco,  and  advanced  upon  Lima,  which  the  viceroy  La  S^na  aban- 
doned to  him  without  resistance.  The  triumph  of  the  patriots  seemed  complete.  But  the 
misconduct  and  disunion  of  their  chiefs,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  army  which  they  sent 
into  Upper  Peru,  gave  an  unfavourable  turn  to  affidrs,  and  enabled  the  Spanish  chiefs  to 
regain  possession  of  the  capital.  Bolivar,  however,  now  came  forward,  and,  having  finally 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  Colombia,  considered  it  essential  to  the  general  cause  of  Ameri- 
can independence  to  destroy  this  last  strong-hold  of  resistance.  He  marohed  down  upon 
Lima,  and  La  Serna  again  gave  way :  when  the  war  was  transferred  to  the  defiles  of  Upper 
Peru,  the  patriot  force  vnis  compelled  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  in  which  it  almost  entirely 
mouldered  away.  La  Serna  was  again  master  of  Lima,  which  remained  for  some  time  in 
his  hands ;  but  Bolivar  having  called  forth  all  the  strength  of  Colombia,  and  the  royalists 
being  weakened  by  the  defection  of  Olaiicta,  he  was  again  obliged  to  retreat  without  a 
struggle.  Yet  the  rojralists  in  Upper  Peru  had  once  more  rallied,  and  seemed  on  the  point 
of  regaining  the  ascendency,  when  General  Sucre,  by  a  bold  and  sudden  attack,  on  the  9th 
December,  1824,  gained  a  complete  victory  on  the  plains  of  Ayacucho :  the  whole  Spanish 
army  surrendered ;  its  chiefs  were  conveyed  to  Spain ;  and  the  freedom  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Peru  ynxB  to  all  appearance  finally  sealed. 
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Sbct.  IV. — Political  Qeography, 

Penif  in  consequence  of  its  liberation,  was  formed  into  two  separate  republics :  one,  coo- 
sistin^  of  Lower  Peru,  considered  now  as  Peru  proper ;  and  the  other  of  Upper  Peru,  or 
Bolivia.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  our  information  respectmg  the  organisation  and 
present  state  of  these  republics  is  very  imperfect  Balbi  states  the  revenue  of  Lower  Peru 
at  1,250,00(U.,  its  debt  somewhat  above  6,000,0002.,  and  its  army  at  7500.  The  revenue 
of  Bolivia  is  stated  at  only  460,0001.,  its  debt  750,0002. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  not  the  branch  on  which  the  wealth  of  Peru  in  any  great  degree  rests. 
The  plain  on  the  sea-coast  is  a  sandy  desert,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  steep  and 
faroken  into  ravines ;  while  the  parameras  or  table-lands  at  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera  are 
rendered  nearly  unfit  for  cultivation  by  the  extreme  cold  and  tbe  perpetual  snow 'which 
covers  them ;  so  that  it  is  almost  solely  through  the  neglected  remains  of  the  Indian  terraces 
and  irrigating  canals  that  any  of  the  elevat^  tracts  are  rendered  veir  productive.  Some 
of  the  valleys,  also,  and  of  the  lands  alon^  the  rivers,  are  extremely  rertile.  Maize  is  ^e 
staple  grain  and  chief  food  of  the  natives,  m  the  various  forms  of  bread,  pudding  porridge, 
and  roasted  grain.  It  is  also  made  into  a  fermented  liquor  called  chica,  which  is  agreeable 
enough;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  fastidious  taste  of  Europeans,  the  Indian  women  consider 
it  their  duty  carefully  to  chew  it,  as  a  means  of  fermentation.  Some  of  the  higher  grounds 
are  better  fitted  lor  barley ;  but  far  wheat,  Peru  is  dependent  upon  the  Chilian  province  of 
Concepcion.  The  sugar-cane  ia  cultivated  with  decided  success,  though  not  on  a  very  great 
scale.  Fruits  of  every  climate,  from  ^e  successive  slopes  of  the  Uordillera,  are  poured 
down  into  the  markets  of  Lima.  The  neighbourhood  or  Pisco  is  covered  with  vines,  from 
the  grapes  of  which  are  made  150,000  gallons  of  excellent  brandy ;  but  the  wine  of  Peru 
possesses  no  merit  Ipecacuanha,  balsimis,  medicinal  plants,  and  valuable  dye-woods  may 
also  be  mentioned. 

Bianufactures  are  in  a  still  less  advanced  state.  In  the  mountain  districts  are  made  con- 
siderable quantities  of  coarse  woollens,  blankets,  flannels,  baize,  and  particularly  ponchos,  a 
loose  riding  cloak,  generally  worn  throughout  Spanish  America,  and  sometimes  made  of 
great  fineness.  A  few  towns  on  the  coast  manu&cture  cottons.  Goatskins  are  made  into 
good  cordovan.  The  Indians  execute  very  fine  filigree  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  their 
mats  and  other  articles  of  furniture  made  from  grass  and  rushes  are  very  much  admu^.  In 
general,  however,  the  Peruvians  look  to  Europe  fi)r  a  supply  of  all  the  fmer  manufactures. 

The  mines  have  been  the  source  of  the  unrivalled  wealth  of  Peru.  These  are  seated  in 
the  inmost  depth  of  the  Andes,  approached  <Hily  by  steep  and  perilous  passes,  and  in  moun- 
tains which  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  silver  mountain  of  Potosi,  in  Bolivia 
or  Upper  Peru,  has  no  equal  in  the  world.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  16,000  fbet,  is  eighteen 
miles  in  circamference,  and  forms  one  entire  mass  of  ore.  It  appears  from  the  city  dyed  all 
over  with  metallic  tints,  green,  orange,  yellow,  gray,  and  rose-colour.  Though  since  the 
conquest  upwards  of  1,600,000,000  dollars  have  been  drawn  from  it,  the  mountain  is  still 
only  honey-combed,  as  it  were,  at  the  surface ;  ore  still  lies  at  a  somewhat  greater  depth, 
and  is  in  some  places  overflowed  with  water.  Yet  it  has  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  decay, 
that  in  the  ten  years  ending  1829,  the  annual  produce  is  not  believed  to  have  exceeded 
330,000  dollara  But  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  mino  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  late 
political  convulsions,  and  tne  exhaustion  of  all  the  capital  that  was  rormerly  employed. 
These  are  evils  which  probably  a  state  of  peace  will  remedy,  though  no  arrangement  to 
that  effect  has  yet  been  made.  A  company  flroro  Buenos  Ayres  offered  2,500,000  dollars  for 
the  exclusive  working ;  but  several  English  agents  coming  out  in  eager  ccmipetition  for  the 
same  object,  Bolivar  sent  the  proposals  to  London.  They  reached  tluit  capital  at  the  well- 
remembered  moment  of  deep  depression,  and  did  not  obtain  even  an  offer.  The  Spaniards 
assert  that  there  are  5000  mines  in  Potosi ;  but  these  mines  are  only  estacas,  or  lots  por- 
tioned out  to  individuals,  of  which,  when  Mr.  Andrews  visited  the  place  in  1826,  there  were 
not  quite  100  at  work ;  yet  these  few  yielded  a  good  profit,  and  there  was  no  want  of  labour- 
ers: hence  he  calculates  that  a  capital  of  100,(KX)2.  would  yield  18,000/.,  or,  in  allowing  a 
third  to  pay  the  high  salaries  expected  by  the  agents,  12,000/.  This  is  exclusive  of  any 
advantage  from  the  use  of  machinery,  and  any  improvement  in  smelting,  refining,  and  other 
processes,  which  have  hitherto  been  performed  in  the  rudest  manner.  The  ejdiaustion  of 
timber  will,  however,  be  a  serious  obstacle ;  fi>r  the  reported  discovery  of  a  vein  of  coal  is 
not  c(nifirmed  by  Mr.  Andrews.  The  mines  of  Pasco  are  situated  at  a  prodigious  height,  on 
the  knot  where  the  Andes  lock  into  each  other,  more  than  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  They 
are  chiefly  in  the  mountain  of  Lauricocha,  forming  a  bed  of  brown  ironstone,  about  three 
miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad ;  flnom  every  ton  of  which  two  or  three  marks  of  silver 
are  extracted.  These  mines,  before  the  revolution,  yielded  annuallyl31,000  lbs.  troy  of 
silver.  By  that  convulsion  their  working  has  been  entii^^  mispended.  The  house  of  Abadia, 
by  which  it  was  chiefly  carried  oo,  has  been  ruined ;  and  the  royalist^  in  revonge  for  the 
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part  taken  by  that  house,  destroyed  all  the  costly  machinery :  the  water,  which  always  oc- 
curred at  the  depth  of  400  feet,  took  full  possession  of  the  mine.  It  would  cost  now  a  very 
iar;^e  sum  to  bring  it  again  into  a  productive  state,  though  it  is  still  believed  that  the  returns 
in  such  case  would  be  great  There  are  mines  also  at  Hualgayas  in  the  province  of  Triix- 
illo,  and  Huanlaya  in  that  of  Arequipa.  All  the  Peruvian  mines,  however,  are  so  much 
declined,  that  their  produce,  during  the  entire  period,  from  1819  to  1829,  was  under 
4,500,000  dollars.  The  gold  mines  are  found  chiefly  in  the  interior  district  of  Tarma,  bor- 
dering on  the  Amazon.  The  metal  is  partly  obtained  by  the  usual  process  of  washing  the 
earth  impregnated  by  auriferous  streams ;  but  in  some  instances  the  gold  is  found  embedded 
in  veins  of  quartz  rock.  The  mines  of  mercury  are  considered  equally  precious  with  those 
of  silver,  from  its  scarcity  and  its  necessity  in  amalgamation.  The  discovery,  therefore,  of 
the  mines  of  Guanca-Velica  was  of  the  (greatest  importance,  and  they  yielded  at  one  time 
an  immense  amount  The  mountain,  which  is  nearly  14,0()0  feet  above  the  sea,  being 
excavated  into  three  successive  galleries,  and  the  props  not  having  been  made  sufficient,  a 
great  mass  fell  in,  and  crushed  3ke  most  valuable  part  of  the  works.  Hence,  even  befine 
the  revolution,  the  produce  had  fallen  to  15  cwt  The  same  district  abounds  with  valuable 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  however,  from  the  imperfect  mode  of  working,  were  never 
very  productive. 

Commerce,  during  the  late  crisis,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  an  existence  in  Pern ; 
nevertheless  we  must  describe  what  has  been,  as  likely  to  exist  again,  when  peace  and 
security  revive.  The  export  trade  rests  almost  entirely  on  gold  and  silver,  with  a  little  bark, 
cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  copper  and  tin,  vicugna  wool,  &c.  The  value  which,  before  1799, 
scarcely  exceeded  2,000,000  dollars,  had  risen  between  1785  and  1794  to  6,680,000.  The 
imports  consist  of  all  the  articles  of  European  manufacture,  except  those  coarse  and  com- 
mon fabrics,  which  are  produced  in  the  country  itself.  Mr.  Stephenson  remarked,  on  enter- 
ing a  house  in  Lima,  that  almost  every  thing  was  English ;  the  brass  furniture,  the  window 
glass,  the  dimity  hangings,  the  linen  and  cotton  dresses  of  the  females,  the  cloth  coats  of 
the  men,  the  plates,  knives,  and  forks  on  the  table;  even  the  iron  pots  and  pans  in  the 
kitchen.  From  the  peculiar  state  of  society,  in  which  European  habits  prevail  without 
European  industry,  the  market  for  foreign  goods  is  here,  as  in  the  other  American  states:, 
much  more  than  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  and  population.  Mr.  Proctor  even  heard  it 
calculated  by  a  well-informed  person,  that  Lima,  under  favourable  circumstances,  would 
receive  a  value  not  less  than  2,000,0001.  sterling.  The  most  saleable  articles  are  cotton 
goods  of  almost  every  kind ;  Manchester  broad  mmnels,  Irish  linens  and  lawns,  fine  Scotch 
cambrics  and  table  linen ;  silks,  crimson  damask,  and  particularly  narrow  ribands.  Thick 
broadcloth  finds  a  market  in  the  interior.  Glass,  earthenware,  and  hardware  are  also  in 
regular  demand.  Toys  need  not  be  sent,  as  the  gold  and  gems  of  the  country  are  preferred. 
Hats,  with  leather,  and  every  thing  made  of  it,  are  so  well  manufactured  in  the  country,  as 
to  render  foreign  supplies  superfluous.  A  |;ood  deal  of  Peruvian  produce  is  imported  at 
second-hand  from  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Valparaiso. 

The  roads  in  Peru,  as  in  other  parts  of  South  America,  consist  in  general  only  of  the  foot 
tracks  of  the  horses,  or  more  frequently  mules,  by  which  they  are  trod.  No  carriage  is 
attempted  to  be  driven ;  but  the  efieminate  traveller  sometimes  establishes  on  the  back  of 
the  mule,  a  species  of  box  or  litter,  the  motion  of  which,  however,  is  very  unpleasant  It 
is  only  in  the  dreadful  steeps  of  the  Andes,  that  human  art  has  been  employed  to  form  a 
path  along  the  sides  of  precipices,  to  cut  one  through  rocks,  and  even  to  form  them  into 
steeps ;  but  these  works,  it  is  probable,  were  performed  by  the  native  Peruvians,  and  not  by 
their  European  conquerors. 

Sect.  VI.-- Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Lower  Peru,  according  to  two  enumerations  made  about  1803,  amounted 
to  1,076,000.  Of  these  there  were  136,000  Spaniards,  609,000  Indians,  244,000  mestizos, 
41,000  free  negroes,  and  40,000  negro  slaves.  Humboldt  has  assumed  1,400,000  as  the 
actual  number;  perhaps  rather  hastuy;  for  there  cannot,  we  suspect,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  any  increase.  According  to  statements  obtained 
by  Mr.  Brackenridge  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Upper  Peru,  called  there  the  Audiencia  of  Charcaa, 
contained  1,716,000 ;  of  which  510,000  were  Europeans  and  mixed  races,  966,000  Indians, 
and  220,000  not  distinguished.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  this  statement  to  be  a  little 
exaggerated,  especially  as  to  the  first  head ;  but  we  have  no  other.  Peru,  then,  will  con- 
tain in  all  2,792,000  inhabitanta 

The  character  of  the  Creoles,  or  native  Spaniards,  of  Peru,  is  painted  under  colours  some- 
what less  flattering  than  that  of  the  same  class  in  almost  any  of  the  other  states.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  European  Spaniards  appears  to  have  been  more  overwhelming  than  else- 
where. This  political  degradation,  with  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth  and  fikcility  of  sub- 
sistence, seems  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  enervated  state  into  which  the  natives 
of  Lima  had  sunk.  The  male  inhabitants  are  considered  by  Mr.  Proctor  to  be  almost  too 
insignificant  a  race  to  be  worthy  of  mention ;  destitute  of  all  energy  both  mental  and  bodily , 
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so  that,  notwithfltanding  the  extensive  trade,  there  are  not  above  two  or  three  mercantile 
houses  carried  on  by  native  Peruvians ;  all  the  rest  are  conducted  by  foreigners,  many  of 

whom  are  from  Chili  and  Buenos  Ay  res.  Tlie  ladies  act  a 
much  more  conspicuous  part;  though  not  always,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  altogether  to  their  credit  From  their  earliest 
years  they  are  lc3  to  consider  themselves  as  the  objects  of 
admiration  and  homage,  and  a  system  of  the  most  decided 
coquetry,  or  at  least  flirtation,  is  established.  Even  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, their  champion,  allows  it  to  be  common  for  the  mo- 
ther to  screen  her  advancing  years  by  making  her  daughters 
address  her  as  a  sister.  Their  intrigues  are  greatly  aided  by 
a  dress  originally  intended  to  mark  reserve  and  seclusion ; 
the  saya,  a  light  elastic  gown  fitted  close  to  the  frame,  beinff 
covered  with  the  manto,  a  large  loose  cloak  of  black  silk 
gauze,  which  is  wrapped  round  even  the  &ce  0^.  1006.). 
Under  this  disguise,  they  sally  forth,  and  amuse  themselves 
by  addressing  Uieir  friends  without  being  known  by  them ; 
mixing  with  the  crowd  to  view  whatever  exhibition  may  be 
going  forward;  and,  it  is  too  likely,  in  still  more  culpable 
indiscretions.  Gaming  prevails  also  among  both  sexes  to  a 
destructive  extent ;  and  families  are  extremely  ill  managed. 
Yet  the  Peruvians  are  courteous,  humane,  hospitable,  and  e^enerous.  In  the  country,  these 
amiable  qualities  are  combined  with  equal  mirth,  but  a  much  greater  degree  of  simplici^. 

The  Indians,  or  native  Peruvians,  are  still,  over  all  Peru,  the  most  numerous  class.  They 
present  nothing  of  that  fierce  aspect,  and  that  untamed  and  ferocious  character,  which  ren- 
der the  Caribe,  the  Brazilians,  anid  the  Indians  of  Canada,  so  terrible  to  European  settlera. 
They  have  smaU  features,  little  feet,  well-turned  limbs,  sleek,  coarse,  black  hair,  and 
scarcely  any  beard.  Ulloa  and  Bouguer  have  represented  them  as  sunk  in  apathy  and  insen- 
sibility ;  as  beings  to  whom  good  and  evil  fortune,  honour  or  dishonour,  life  or  death,  appeared 
to  be  all  alike.  But  though  a  certain  tameness  of  character  may  have  been  generated  by 
their  former  despotism,  it  appean  that  the  shy,  reserved,  and  gloomy  aspect  which  they  pre- 
sent to  Europeans  has  arisen  chiefly  firom  the  experience  of  oppression  and  accumulated 
wrongs ;  and  when  it  is  often  said  that  no  expedient  can  rouse  them  from  their  gross  igno- 
rance, Mr.  Stevenson  triumphantly  asks,  what  expedient  has  been  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose ?  The  Indians  assuredly  live  in  very  miserable  huts ;  and  they  show  a  wonderful  pa- 
tience under  the  greatest  pnvations ;  yet  they  do  not  neglect  the  means  of  improving  their 
condition :  they  are  industrious  cultivators,  and  manufkcture  often  very  beautiful  fabrics  from 
very  simple  materiala  Several  of  them  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  pulpit  and  at 
the  bar;  and,  when  completely  at  then:  ease,  they  are  found  to  talk  with  even  an  excess  of 
fluency.  Chastity,  especially  in  the  married  state,  is  a  national  virtue ;  but  they  are  apt  to 
indulge  in  too  deep  poiations  of  chica,  their  fiivourite  liquor.  They  have  been  converted  to 
something  which  they  call  Christianity ;  that  is,  they  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  church 
fay  drinking  enormous  quantities  of  chica,  dancing  through  the  streets  to  the  sound  of  the 
pipe,  with  bells  fistened  to  their  legs,  and  cudgels,  which  they  apply  to  any  who  attempt  to 
obstruct  their  progress ;  in  which  devout  exercises  a  whole  week  is  sometimes  consumed. 
They  have,  in  ^good  measure,  wiped  ofi*  the  reproach  of  cowardice,  by  late  achievements 
in  the  cause  of  Old  Spain.  Yet  they  retain  the  deepest  and  most  mournful  recollection  of 
the  Inca,  and  in  all  the  remote  districts  annually  celebrate  his  death  by  a  sort  of  rude  tra- 
gedy, accompanied  by  the  most  melting  strains  of  natural  music. 

The  mixed  races  are  more  numerous  than  the  pure  Spaniards,  though  leas  so  than  the 
IndiansL  They  consist  of  the  usual  multiplied  branches  from  the  three  original  stocks  of 
Buropeans,  Indians,  and  Negroes.  According  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  mestizo  is  strong, 
swarthy,  with  little  beard,  laborious,  and  well  disposed ;  the  mulatto  is  less  robust,  but  is 
acute,  talkative,  imaginative,  fond  of  dress  and  parade.  In  a  public  disputation  at  the  uni- 
versity, a  mulatto  in  the  gallery  will  often  help  the  embarrassed  student  out  with  his  syllo- 
gismu  The  zambo  (mulatto  and  negro)  is  violent,  morose,  and  stubborn,  prone  to  many  vices, 
and  guilty  of  more  robberies  and  murdere  than  any  other  class,  only  excepting  the  Chinos 
(negro-Indian),  said  to  be  the  very  worst  mixed  breed  in  existence,  ugly,  lazy,  stupid,  and 

cmeL 

The  religion,  as  in  every  country  over  which  Spain  ever  reigned,  is  exclusively  Catholic. 
Lima  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  had  for  sufiragans  the  bishops  of  Cuzco,  of  Panama, 
two  in  Chili,  and  six  in  the  south  of  Colombia ;  but  this  extensive  jurisdiction  must  now  be 
curtailed.  Immense  wealth  has  been  accumulated  by  several  of  the  convents  from  pious 
donationsL  Some  of  the  clergy  are  respectable,  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  friara  are  said 
to  lead  very  dissolute  lives,  and  to  promote  rather  than  check  the  general  licentiousness. 
Although  no  toleration  is  admitted,  yet  in  1812  the  inquisition  was  abolished.  An  English 
traveller  then  resident  saw  its  dungeons  broken  open,  and  their  secrets  disclosed :  racks, 
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[dlkiriM,  MoorgM  of  knotted  cord,  tormenbn  of  netted  wire,  with  pointa  projecting  inwud ; 
•ltd  gt^ng  instruments  formed  of  human  boos.  There  was  k  crucifix  with  ft  head  capable 
of  nwhing  a  morement,  which,  being  produced  b;  ft  perscHi  fiom  behind,  had  the  appearance 
of  being  miraculous. 

literature  is  not  in  so  utterly  depreaBed  a  state  at  Lima  as  in  the  other  cities  to  the  sooth 
or  the  IsthnHu  of  Darien.  Besides  eeveml  colleges,  there  is  a  highly  endowed  univenrit;, 
firanded  in  1M9,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Salamaoca.  The  profeasors  do  not  deli rer  lectures; 
hot  examinations  and  disputations  are  maintained  with  CMuiderable  diligence.  A  number 
of  scholars  have  been  jntiduced,  who,  in  America,  an  accounted  eminent  The  Mercorio 
PeniftDO,  ft  periodical  work,  carried  on  before  the  roTolutim,  contained  a  gcod  deal  of  valu- 
able inGnmatJiHi.  The  emancipatioQ  has,  as  might  be  expected,  been  accompanied  with 
extensive  airangementa  for  diffusing  knowledge  ajaoog  the  body  of  the  pei^e. 

The  amusements  consist  of  the  theatre,  which,  at  Lima,  is  tolerably  conducted ;  bdl- 
Gghts,  ccck-figfats,  and  religious  processions;  and  the  lage  for  public  diversiona,  as  already 
oheervsd,  is  extreme.  In  regard  to  dress,  the  chief  distinction  seems  to  consist  in  the  saya 
and  manlo,  worn  by  the  ladies,  and  already  described.  The  favourite  dishee  are  the  well- 
known  oIIh  podrida,  and  the  cbupe,  a  mixture  of  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  onions, 
eaten  by  the  guests  with  spoons  mm  a  commco  dish  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  The  cigar 
is  almost  constantly  in  every  one's  inooth. 

Bbct,  VH — Local  Oeographif. 

The  extensive  region  which  once  bcM  the  common  name  of  Peru  eompiiaea  at  present 
two  independent  states ;  the  republic  of  Peru,  and  the  republic  of  Bolivia. 
SuBSOUi'.  1. — Pern, 

The  repoblic  of  Pern,  comprising  the  fimner  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  lies  chiefly 
between  07°  and  82°  W.  Ion.,  and  18°  and  4°  S.  lat,  but  on  the  south,  a  narrow  strip  pto- 
jects  to  nearly  23°  S.  lat,  and  on  the  north,  a  comer  of  its  territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Gnayai- 
quil  ^^roaches  to  within  three  degrees  of  the  equator.  It  has  a  superficial  extent  of  ahont 
£00,000  sqnare  miles. 

The  republic  is  divided  into  ssTen  departments,  wUch  are  subdivided  into  provincea. 

Ubeniil TraillLa 

Iunln"!!'.i'.."!ir.!'.!'.i!!'.^!i!^!. '*.'!". ",".'!li. '.'.". 'i  Gumuco 

Ayuiidw Guiiunia 

AmiDipa Arequlp*. 

Lima  (Jg:  1007  and  1006.),  next  to  Mexico  the  rooet  splendid  city  of  Spanidi  America, 
is  aituateo  about  six  miles  in  the  interior,  from  its  pot  <k  Callao.    It  is  of  a  faim  nearly 
-" —  eemiciicular ;  two  miles  long,  ai^ 

one  and  a  lulf  bread;  the  base 
being  washed  by  the  river  Limac. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wait  of  brick 
and  clay,  twelve  feet  hij^,  but 
capable  merely  of  serving  fiff  pur> 
poeee  of  police.  The  houses  run 
m  straight  lines,  dividing  the  ci^ 
bto  a  multitude  of  eqoaies  i^  vir 
,j__  rious  forms  and  dimensions.  Utey 

are  huilt  wholly  of  timber,  cane, 
and  unbamt  brick,  and  are  seldom  more  than  (me,  scarcely  ever  more  than  two  stories  high ; 
bat  those  of  the  rich  are  sorrounded  by  porticoes  or  c^n  courts,  enclosed  by  high  walls  and 
gates,  which  being,  as  well  as  the  interior,  painted  with  figures  as  large  as  life,  and  adorned 
with  wooden  pillars,  coloured  in  imitation  of  stone,  moke  a  very  gay  appearance.  The 
plan,  or  principal  squaie,  is,  as  in  other  Spanish  cities,  surrouDded  by  tjl  the  finest  edifices. 
,,,„„  The  viceroy's  palace,  however,  is  an  old 

plastered  and  unsightly  structure,  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  the  lowest  story  <£  which  is 
strangely  occupied  by  a  row  of  mean  ahopa, 
above  which  is  a.  gallery  open  to  the  public. 
The  apartments  now  employed  as  gijvem- 
ment  offices  display  some  vestiges  of  de- 
cayed magnifictmce.  The  cathedral  is  an  ' 
elegant  building,  with  a  st<Hie  front,  and 
Liiu  ikH  a»  8«.  ^'"'^  lowers  of  considerable  height ;  and  the 

interior,  particularly  the  great  altar,  ia,  or 
at  least  was,  excessively  rich.    Close  In  it  is  the  archbishop's  palace,  elegant,  adorned  with 
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green  balconies,  though  with  the  Bame  bad  taste  of  having  little  shopa,  among  others^  a  drink- 
ing shop,  on  the  grmuid  floor.  Tliere  are  twenty-five  convents  in  Lima,  with  churches 
attached  to  them ;  and  fifteen  nunneries.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  append- 
ages, is  the  most  extensive,  and,  though  not  so  rich,  is  more  elegant  than  the  cathedral.  An 
immense  treasure  in  the  precious  metals  was  contained  in  these  establishments;  but  during 
the  revolution  great  part  has  been  abstracted,  though  the  base  materials  substituted  have 
been  carefiiUy  gilded  over.  The  population  of  Lima  is  reckoned  by  Caldcleugh  at  70,000, 
of  whom  about  25,000  are  Spaniards,  2500  clergy,  15,000  firee  mulattoes,  15,000  slaves, 
7200  mestizos,  and  5200  Indians.  Mr.  Stevenson  estimated  the  number  at  87,000,  and  Mr. 
Proctor  heard  it  reckoned  at  above  100,000 ;  but  no  recent  census  has  been  taken.  Callao, 
coominnicating  with  Lima  by  a  veij  fine  road,  has  an  excellent  harbour  formed  by  two 
idanda.  The  forts  by  which  it  is  de&nded  are  handsome  and  strong ;  and  Callao  itself  is  a 
considerable  town,  with  6000  inhabitants. 

On  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Lima  is  Truxillo,  a  handsome  little  town,  a  miniature  of  Lima, 
and  built  in  the  same  gay  style.  Around  it  is  a  very  extensive  and  productive  pUin ;  and 
other  tracts,  which  are  now  sandy  wastes,  are  proved,  by  the  remains  of  acequias,  and  the 
ruins  of  large  towns,  to  have  been  cultivated  and  peopled  in  the  time  of  the  Incas.  By  its 
port  of  Huanchaco,  which  has  a  tolerable  roadstead,  Truxillo  sends  the  produce  of  its  terri* 
tory  to  Lima,  and  receives  ibreign  manufiictured  goods  in  return.  It  contains  aboiit  12,000 
inliabitant&  On  the  29th  November,  1820,  the  Marquis  of  Torretagle,  governor  of  Truxillo^ 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  that  intendency,  and  thus  rendered  an  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  m  Peru.  Huachi  and  Supe  are  large  Indian  villages,  tiie  houses  poorly 
bailt  of  mud ;  but  the  inhabitants,  an  active  and  hardy  race,  carry  on  some  fine  manufiictures 
of  cloth  and  glass.  Sanna  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  and  Lambayeque,  to  the  north 
of  Truxillo^  is  the  most  thriving  place  between  Lima  and  Guayaquil.  The  inhabitants  man- 
u&ctnre  excellent  cordovans  of  goatskin ;  cotton  cloth,  particularly  table  linen  and  canvas ; 
soap^  which,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of  Europe,  is  preferred  in  Peru ;  sweetmeats  made 
ftom  the  fine  firuits  of  the  country,  which  are  packed  up  in  chip  boxes,  and  sent  all  along 
the  coast  Piora,  still  farther  north,  is  generally  accounted  the  most  ancient  city  in  Sooth 
America,  though  it  is  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  city  founded  by  Pizarro.  Its  district  is 
noted  for  liie  finest  breed  of  mules  in  Peru,  sometimes  selling  for  250  dollars  each ;  also  for 
a  very  fine  breed  of  goats,  firom  whose  skins  they  manufacture  good  cordovans ;  and  they 
make  also  some  cotton  cloths,  though  not  on  so  great  a  scale  as  at  Lambayeque.  The  houses 
are  built  of  cane  and  mud,  and  the  streets,  both  here  and  at  Truxillo,  being  uniNived,  the 
passenger  walks  ankle-deep  in  sand  and  mud.  Payta,  celebrated  for  the  successml  descent 
of  Anson  in  1741,  is  a  commodious  and  well-frequented  sea-port,  the  most  northerly  in  Peru, 
and  where,  consequently,  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  is  landed  from  Panama,  to  be  dis- 
tributed throng  the  country.  It  being  a  complete  desert  of  sand,  potable  water  is  brought 
fiom  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  sold  at  a  high  price. 

To  the  south  of  Lima,  and  only  four  miles  distant,  is  Minflores,  an  assemblage  of  villas 
BUiruuuded  by  gardens,  fbrmerly  the  country  residence  of  a  number  of  the  grandees  of  the 
capita],  which  the  late  disturbances  have  caused  to  be  almost  deserted.  Four  miles  Ikrther 
is  Chilca,  the  Brighton  of  Lima,  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  population  resorts  during  four 
months  of  the  year,  for  coolness  and  for  sea-bathing.  In  proceeding  southward,  the  coast 
becomes  very  desolata  Pisco,  though  bearing  the  name  of  a  city,  is,  in  fact,  only  a  poor 
village.  On  islands  near  it,  however,  are  vast  accumulations  of  the  excrement  of  burds^ 
fbrmmg  the  richest  manure  that  is  anywhere  known.  The  vines  in  the  neighbourhood  pro- 
dace  fhiit,  from  which  is  made  a  large  quantity  of  good  brandy^ 

The  department  of  Arequipa  fills  the  space  between  the  ocean  and  the  Andes.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  fertUe  provinces  in  Peru ;  rich  in  maize,  sugar,  and  vines,  firom  which  an  esteem- 
ed  red  wine  is  made.  There  are  some  considerable  silver  mines,  but  not  to  be  compared  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  Arequipa  is  a  large  city,  considerably  in  tne  inte- 
rior* in  an  agreeable  and  healthy  climate.  All  the  principal  houses  are  substantially  built 
of  sUxie.  The  river  Chile  supplies  the  city  with  water,  Bjod  irrigates  the  surrounding  lands. 
The  population  has  been  estimated  from  24,000  to  40,000 :  the  first  number  is  the  most  pro* 
bable.  Arequipa  has  stood,  notwiUistanding  shocks  of  earthquakes  repeated  three  or  four 
times  in  each  century.  Near  it  is  a  great  volcano,  whence  arise  clouds  of  ashes,  which 
reach  even  to  the  ocean.  Islay,  its  sea-port,  is  only  a  village.  Arica  was  originally  a  port 
of  considerable  importance :  but  since  the  earthquake  of  lS)5,  and  the  plunder  of  the  place, 
in  1680,  by  the  pirate  Warren,  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  deserted,  and  the  population 
has  emigrated  to  Tacna,  which  is  a  thriving  town,  about  thirty  miles  in  the  interior,  employ- 
ing extensive  droves  of  mules  to  carry  the  merchandise  landed  at  Arica  into  the  provmces 
beyond  the  Andes.  Moquehna,  another  interior  place,  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  good  wine 
produced  in  its  district  In  the  southern  part,  which  is  a  sterile  desert,  are  the  silver  mines 
of  Hnantajaya. 

The  northern  interior  of  Pern,  forming  part  of  the  departments  of  Junin  and  Libertad, 
ooDflists  of  the  provinces  of  Hiuiilas,  Huunalies,  and  Conchucos :  they  occupy  various  levels 
V0L.IIL  24 
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in  the  fifreat  interior  table-land  of  the  Andes,  and  are  reached  by  rocky  and  almost  precipi- 
tous routes  over  the  western  chain.  They  present  that  variety  of  rich  and  valuable  produce, 
which  generally  marks  the  American  table-lands.  Wheat,  barley,  cacao,  sugar,  are  grown  in 
its  different  stages ;  fine  cinchona  is  brought  from  the  eastwanl,  though  the  wasteful  nnode 
of  collecting  it  may  cause  a  dread  of  exhaustion ;  the  fine  soft  wool  of  the  alpaca  and  vicuna 
is  collected.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  manu&cturing  industry  in  these  upper  districts ;  the 
wool  is  made  into  ponchos,  flannels,  serges ;  the  goatskins  into  cordovans ;  the  tallow  into 
Boap.  The  mines,  which  were  formerly  worked  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  now  ahnosi  all 
absjidoned.  Great  hospitality  prevails ;  any  respectable  traveller,  on  arriving  at  a  town,  has 
only  to  go  to  the  best  house  in  it,  where  he  is  sure  to  be  entertained,  usually  without  charge. 
Rudeness,  however,  is  ascribed  to  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  Conchucos,  and  believed  to 
arise  fi^om  habits  formed  under  the  mining  system.  There  are  several  pretty  large  towns 
in  this  high  district,  which  serve  as  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  channels  by  which  they  receive  European  commodities.  These  are,  Caxatambo,  Hua- 
ns,  and  Caxamarca ;  each  of  the  two  last,  according  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  containing  7000  in- 
habitants. Caxamarca  is,  above  all,  distinguished  as  having  contained  a  palace  of  the  an- 
cient Incas,  and  being  the  spot  where  Atahualpa,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  fell  by  the  sword 
of  Pizarro.  An  Indian  fiunily  still  boasts  this  high  descent,  and  inhabits  the  remains  of  the 
palace  of  Atahualpa,  and  particularly  the  room  in  which  that  unhappy  prince  was  confined, 
and  where  is  BtUl  shown  the  mark  in  the  wall,  up  to  which  he  was  to  fill  the  apartment  with 
silver.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  also  the  remains  of  a  vast  mass  of  building,  omstrucied 
of  ponderous  stones,  in  the  Peruvian  fiiahion,  and  capable  of  containing  5000  persons. 

The  vast  plains  odled  the  Pampas  del  Sacramento  extend  eastward  from  the  provinces  to 
the  great  river  Beni  or  Ucaili.  They  are  not  naked  plains,  like  the  southern  pampas,  but 
covered  with  immense  forests.  The  full  occupation  by  the  Indians  is  only  interrupted  by 
missionary  settlements,  which  exist  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  district  of  Tarma,  in  Junin,  is  chieflv  distinguished  for  containing  the  richest  silver 
mines  in  Lower  Peru,  among  which  those  of  Pasco  take  the  lead ;  but  the  working  of  them 
having  ceased,  firom  causes  already  described,  the  town  is  fast  going  to  ruin.  The  town  of 
Tarma  contains  about  5500  inhabitants,  having  a  conskierable  manufacture  of  baize.  Jauja^ 
situated  in  a  very  fine  valley,  is  also  of  considerable  importance,  as  commanding  the  passag<: 
of  the  Andes  finm  the  interior  to  Lima.  Guanuco,  north  of  Tarma,  is  distinguished  by  Pe> 
ruvian  remains,  and  still  more  by  containing  the  inJbnt  rivulet,  which  swells  into  the  stream 
of  the  mighty  Amazons. 

Guamanga  and  Gtianca-Velica,  in  Ayacucho,  occupy  the  more  southern  valleys  of  the 
Andes.  Tne  former  has  many  districts  very  fertile  in  green  pasture,  and  its  capital,  of  the 
same  name,  is  a  great  and  very  handsome  city,  built  of  stone,  and  adorned  with  magnificent 
public  places  and  squares.  It  has  an  university  of  royal  foundation,  richly  endowed,  and 
contains  16,000  inhabitants.  Guanca-Velica  is  bleak  and  cold,  only  distinguished  for  the 
rich  mines  of  mercury,  which  once  rendered  it  a  flourishing  place,  but  are  now  so  much  de» 
clined  that  the  population  is  reduced  to  5000.  The  littie  village  of  Ayacucho,  which  gives 
name  to  the  department,  was  the  theatre  of  the  victory  which  (1824)  delivered  South 
America  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 

Cuzco,  the  grand  metropolitan  seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Peru,  is  situated  east  of  these 
provinces,  and  somewhat  aeep  in  the  interior.  It  is  placed  upon  a  knot  of  the  loftiest  Andes, 
the  summits  of  which  are  enveloped  in  eternal  snow,  but  separated  by  valleys,  and  even  ex- 
tended plains,  rich  in  pasturage,  and  in  the  grain  of  the  temperate  climates.  The  Peruvian 
fid>rics  of  woollens  and  of  coraovan  leather,  exist  still  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  in  any 
of  the  provinces  yet  mentioned.  The  imperial  city  of  Cuzco,  even  in  its  &llen  state,  is  still 
handsome,  and  even  splendid.  The  cathedral  is  described  as  a  noble  pile.  The  Dominican 
church  has  been  built  from  the  materials  of  the  ancient  temple,  on  the  same  site,  and  the 
altar  has  taken  place  of  the  image  of  that  deity.  On  an  eminence  are  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  of  the  Incas,  raised  to  a  great  height,  and  built  of  truly  astonishing  masses  of  stone. 
Cuzco  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jacob  to  contain  82,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  pure 
Indians,  the  rest  mestizos,  with  only  a  small  and  diminishing  proportion  of  Spaniards.  The 
manufiu:tures  are  considerable.  Cuzco  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  earlier  than  Lima,  but 
the  city  was  soon  retaken  by  the  royalists,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  final  extinction 
of  their  power. 

To  the  south  of  Cuzco,  in  the  department  of  Puno,  is  the  town  of  the  same  name,  con- 
taining a  college  and  18,000  inhabitants.  Coquito  is  much  decayed  since  the  celebrated 
insurrection  of  Tupac  Amaru,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  it  had  a  population  of 
30,000. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Bolivia. 

• 

The  republic  of  Bolivia  was  established  in  1825,  previous  to  which  time  the  territory  waa 

attached  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.     It  extends  from  58^  to  71^  W.  long.,  and 

he  main  body  lies  between  11^  and  22°  S.  lat ;  but  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  on  &c 
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projects  BoathwBrds  as  ^  as  25°.  It  has  an  area  of  about  400,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  1,700,000.  Bolivia  forms  an  extensive  territory,  situated  south  and 
somewhat  east  of  Lower  Peru,^with  which  it  assimilates  in  aspect  and  productions.  This. 
is  among  the  least  known  regions  of  the  globe,  yet  one  which  its  natural  features  render 
peculiarly  interesting.  It  is  now  ascertained,  by  the  important  observations  of  Mr.  Pent- 
land,  to  contain  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks  in  the  New  World,  yielding  in  height  only  to 
those  of  the  Himalayah.  The  summit  of  Sorata  was  found  to  be  25,400  feet  high ;  that  of 
Dlimani,  24,350 ;  so  that  Chimborazo,  which  is  only  21,400,  must  hide  its  diminished  head. 
The  very  elevated  table-plain  from  which  these  colossal  summits  rise  appears  to  have  pre- 
vented their  extraordinary  elevation  from  becoming  sensible,  till  it  was  determined  by  baro- 
metrical measurement.  This  table-plain,  though  not  the  most  elevated,  seems  undoubtedly 
the  most  fruitful  and  populous  on  the  globe.  That  of  Thibet  is  as  lofty,  and  vegetation 
ascends  as  high  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayah.  But  while  Thibet,  in  general, 
presents  only  wide  pastoral  expanses,  covered  with  numerous  herds  of  goats,  sheep,  and 
oxen,  this  western  table  yields  copious  harvests  of  rye,  maize,  barley,  and  even  wheat ;  it 
has  cities  above  the  region  of  the  clouds ;  villages  which  would  overtop  the  white  pinnacles 
of  the  Jung&au  and  the  Schreckhom ;  cottages  as  high  as  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  most  remarkable  heights : — the  city  of  Potosi,  13,350  feet  (its  mines, 
16,060} ;  city  of  Puno,  12,832 ;  of  Oruro,  12,442 ;  of  La  Paz,  12,194 ;  of  Charcas,  9332 ; 
of  Cochabamba,  8440 ;  cottages  at  the  source  of  the  Ancomarca,  15,721 ;  post-house  of  Pati, 
14,402.  Mr.  Pentland's  observations  of  longitude,  though  imperfect,  seem  to  show  that  the 
principal  stations  in  this  region  are  farther  east,  and  more  in  the  interior,  than  our  maps 
rein^esent  them,  in  consequence  of  which  these  remarkable  summits  are  not  visible  from  the 
Pacific 

The  new  government  has  formed  Bolivia  into  seven  departments: — Chuqnisaca,  La 
Paz,  Oruro,  Potosi,  Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  the  province  of  Tarija. 

A  site  has  been  fixed  upon  for  a  capital,  to  bear  the  name  of  Sucre,  the  commander  whose 
victory  at  Ayacucho  secured  the  independence  of  the  state ;  but  as  the  city  is  not  yet  in 
existence,  the  interim  metropolis  is  fixed  at  Charcas,  which  has  been  re-invested  with  the 
ancient  Peruvian  name  of  Chuquisaca,  and  has  borne  also  sometimes  that  of  La  Plata,  from 
the  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  containing  about  12,000  inhabitants. 
Notwithstanding  its  astonishing  elevation,  the  country  round  is  fertile  and  smiling.  .There 
is  an  university  numerously  attended,  and  a  library,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  South 
America. 

La  Paz,  to  which  M.  Balbi,  on  Mr.  Pentland*s  authority,  assigns  a  population  of  40,000,  is 
really  the  chief  city  of  Bolivia,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  interesting  objects  in  that  coun- 
try. A  few  miles  to  the  south  is  the  Nevado  de  Illimani,  and  at  some  distance  to  the  north 
rises  that  of  Sorata,  both  already  described  as  the  highest  mountains  in  the  New  World. 
At  some  distance  to  the  north-west  is  the  ^eat  lake  of  Titicaca,  about  150  miles  long,  and 
the  largest  in  South  America.  This  lake  is  a  sacred  object  in  the  eyes  of  the  Peruvians,, 
since,  according  to  their  most  sacred  traditions,  it  was  on  an  island  in  its  centre  that  Manco 
Oipac  and  his  spouse  first  appeared  to  give  laws  and  arts  to  the  empire.  At  the  village  of 
Tiahuanacu,  near  its  banks,  are  the  remains  of  a  stupendous  palace  erected  by  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  The  interior  courts,  360  feet  square,  are  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  some 
of  which  weigh  eighty  tons.  The  great  gates  are  each  composed  of  one  single  mas&  There 
are  also  remains  of  colossal  images,  but  rudely  sculptured. 

Potosi  enjoys  the  greatest  fame  of  any  city  in  this  region,  but  retains,  as  already  observed, 
few  traces  of  the  wealth  which  gained  for  it  this  celebrity.  It  is  probably  the  most  elevated 
city  in  the  world,  being,  as  stated  above,  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consequently  higher 
than  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  It  is  not  a  well-built  town ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar, and  most  of  the  houses  indifferent  It  has,  however,  a  college  and  a  mint  Reports 
vary  greatly  both  as  to  its  past  and  present  population.  The  assertion  that,  in  its  most  nour- 
ishing state,  it  ever  contained  160,000,  is  probabljr  much  exaggerated.  In  its  present  decline, 
BlrTPentland,  the  latest  and  perhaps  best  authority,  states,  £at  a  census  in  1826  found  in  it 
Dot  more  than  9000  inhabitants. 

There  are  some  other  considerable  places  in  this  region.  Oruro  has  not  more  than  4000 
or  5000  inhabitants ;  but  the  mines  in  its  vicinity  were  once  important  Cochabamba,  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  though  mountainous  territory,  has  been  said  to  contain  30,000  inhabit- 
ants. Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  situated  amid  on  extensive  plain  in  the  eastward,  is  an  ill- 
boilt  town,  with  a  population  of  about  9000.  Large  tracts  in  this  quarter  are  occupied  by 
the  Moxos  and  Cbiquitos,  Indian  tribes  nearly  independent,  unless  so  far  as  the  missionaries 
have  reclaimed  them  from  their  savage  habits.  Tarija,  a  small  province  to  the  southward, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  La  Plata,  has  voluntarily  nnite^l  itself  with  Bolivia.  The  repub- 
lic, in  their  small  extent  of  coast,  have  only  one  port,  that  of  Cobija  or  Puerto  de  Lamar, 
which  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  fresh  water ;  so  that  they  are  obliged  at  present  to 
receive  almost  all  tlieir  foreign  commodities  across  the  mountains,  by  way  of  Arica. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  Wbvt  Indies  consist  of  an  archipelago  of  large  and  fine  islands,  situated  in  the 
wide  interval  of  sea  between  North  and  South  America.  Their  rich  products,  their  hi^ 
<wltivatioD,  and  the  very  singular  form  of  society  existing  in  them,  have  rendered  them  m 
modem  times  peculiarly  interesting. 

Sscrr.  L^'OenertU  OtUUne  and  Aspect. 

These  islands  extend  in  a  species  of  curved  line,  first  east,  and  then  south,  beginning 
near  the  southern  point  of  the  United  States,  and  terminating  at  the  coast  of  South  America, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoca  On  the  east  and  north  they  are  bounded  by  the  Atlantic ; 
on  the  south*  the  Caribbean  Sea  separates  them  firom  the  coast  of  Colombia;  on  the  west, 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  interposed  between  them  and  that  part  of  the 
continent  They  are  situated  generally  between  the  fifty-ninth  and  eighty-fifth  degrees  of 
west  longitude ;  and,  excluding  the  Bahamas,  between  the  tenth  and  twenty-third  d^rees 
of  northiatitude.  The  largest  are  those  which  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  eastward ; 
Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rica  Those  which  run  from  north  to  south  are  smaller; 
but  many  of  them,  as  Barbadoes,  Martinico^  Guadaloupe,  Trinidad,  are  very  important  from 
their  fertility  and  high  cultivation.  This  latter  part  of  the  group  is  frequently  called  the 
Windwvd  islands,  from  being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  trade  winds,  blowing 
across  the  Atlantic ;  they  are  named  also  the  Antilles,  and  frequently  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
from  the  name  of  the  people,  called  Caribs,  found  there  by  the  discoverers. 

Mountains  of  considerable  elevation  diversify  each  of  these  islands,  causing  them  to 
resemble  the  elevated  remains  of  a  portion  of  the  continent,  which  some  convulsion  has 
overwhelmed.  Generally  speaking,  the  interior  is  composed  of  a  range  or  group,  sometimes 
of  little  more  than  a  single  mountain,  the  slopes  of  which,  and  the  plain  at  its  feet,  oonsti- 
tate  the  island.  The  most  elevated  peaks  of  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica,  exceed  8000  feet ; 
while  the  highest  summits  of  the  Windward  Islands  range  from  3000  to  4000  feet  Most 
of  these  eminences  have  evidently  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  action ;  but  this  appears  to 
have  ceased  in  all  of  them,  except  the  Soufriere  of  Guadaloupe,  which  still  exhibits  some 
&int  indications  of  it 

The  streams  which  descend  from  these  lofty  heights,  and  water  the  plains  along  the  sea 
shore,  are  numerous  and  copious,  and  form  one  main  cause  of  the  fertility  which  distin- 
guishes this  region ;  but  as  they  soon  reach  the  sea,  none  of  them  are  so  important  as  to 
call  for  notice  in  this  general  survey.  Neither  do  their  waters  expand  into  lakes  of  any 
importance. 

Sect.  IL — Natural  Oeografhy, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology, 

Cuba.  A  range  of  mountains  traverses  this  island  from  east  to  west,  dividing  it  into  two 
parts.  At  the  fiwt  of  these  the  country  opens  into  extensive  savannahs.  The  lower  dis- 
tricts are  composed  of  secondary  formations,  through  which  we  observe  granite,  syenite, 
gabbro,  and  gneiss  rising  in  masses  of  greater  or  less  extent  The  highest  mountains,  pn>- 
bablv  compo^  of  mica  slate,  and  named  the  Copper  Mountains  (Sierra  de  Cobre),  at  the 
south-eastern  end  of  the  island  attain  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet  From  hence 
towards  the  west  there  is  a  hilly  range  1800  feet  high,  in  which  pure  limestone  and  argil- 
laceous sandstone  are  the  predominating  rocks.  Near  Villa  Clara  a  silver  mine  has  been 
discovered,  and  also  native  gold,  ores  of  copper,  and  coral  marbles,  of  various  kinds,  are 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  island. 

Hayti,  We  have  no  account  of  the  geology  of  this  island. — ^The  long  and  narrow  gi«- 
nitic  tongue  of  land,  which  extends  from  Port  au  Prince  westwards  to  Cape  Tiburon,  was 
fearfully  wasted  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  year  1770.  Whole  mountains  were  overturned. 
The  other  parts  of  the  island  were  not  disturbed  by  the  earthquake.  Hence  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, says  Von  Buch,  that  this  chain  rests  upon  a  great  internal  vent 

Jamaica,  A  part  onlv  of  the  geology  of  this  island  has  been  described  by  M.  De  la 
Beche,  in  the  Geological  Transaction&  The  tract  examined  is  confined  to  that  quarter 
situated  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  fix>m  Alligator  Pond  Bay  to  St  Annexe  Bay,  thus 
taking  in  nearly  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  where  the  highest  mountains  occur.  The 
Blue  Mountain  range  is  principally  composed  of  transition  rocks,  as  grey  wacke,  associated 
with  trap  rocks.  Resting  upon  these,  at  a  lower  and  lower  level,  are  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  white  marl  and  limestone,  in  some  places  intermingled  with  traps  and  por- 
phjnries ;  the  flat  country,  from  Somerset  to  Kingston,  being  diluvium  and  alluvium.  Aa 
extinct  volcano  occurs  at  Black  Hill,  in  St  George's. 
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Volcanic  blandt. — ^The  nnaller  idands,  named  the  Cuibbean  lalutda,  geogrioeticaUj  con- 
sidered, fonn  two  K^PB  i  ■"  eoeteTn,  or  exterior,  of  Neptanian  roruMtion,  and  a  westen, 
or  interior,  of  Volcanic  fbnnatioo.  The  Tolcanic  islands  appear,  accordioe  to  Von  Buch,  to 
Bt&nd  in  immediate  connection  with  the  primitive  ranges  of  the  Canccas,  because  the  eartb- 

rkes  in  the  Canccas  ceaeed  when  the  volcano  in  St  Vincent  broke  out  But,  if  tfaie  ta 
case,  the  connection  must  be  through  the  islands  of  Tortuga  and  Harcarita.  This  range 
(^  volcanic  islands  extends  onwards  in  a  curved  direction,  and  terroinatee  m  ■  new  primitive 
chain,  at  that  point  where  the  rangv  has  a^in  assumed  the  same  direction  as  the  Silla  of 
Caiaccas.  The  fflue  Mountains  in  Jamaica,  the  mnite  mountains  in  the  iouthem  part  of 
Hayti,  and  in  Porto  Rico,  run  parallel  with  the  SiTla,  and  the;  (as  appears  on  inspecting  the 
■nap)  are  equally  a  continuation  of  the  Totcanic  series  of  the  small  AntiUes,  as  these  are  of 
tbe  8i11a.  None  of  these  Tolcanoes  are  very  lofty,  the  highest  scarcely  attaining  an  eleva- 
tkn  of  6000  feet  above  the  Jevel  of  the  eea.     The  Volcanic  islands  are  Gren^a,  St  Vin- 


are  Tobago,  Barbodoee,  Maric-Galante,  Grande  Terre,  Deseada,  Autigna,  Barbuda,  St  Bar- 
tholomew, and  St  Hartin. 

Neptunian  Itlandt.—The  only  island  of  this  group  of  which  we  have  a  detailed  account 
it  Antigua,  dea:ribed  by  Dr.  Nugent  in  the  sixth  volnme  of  the  Geological  TranaactiiniE.  It 
contaiiMi,  besides  the  charscteristic  Neptunian  rocks,  also  formations  of  volcanic  origin ;  and 
hence  ma^  be  consideTed  as  connecting,  in  a  geognostical  point  of  view,  the  Neptunian  and 
Volcanic  islands.  The  whole  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  is  compceed  of  a  vellowish 
white,  earthy,  nearly  friable,  limestone,  which  in  its  upper  strata  contains  Helices  and 
Bulimas,  but  in  the  lower,  great  abnodance  of  CerithiiE,  principally  enclosed  in  a  siliceous 
bed  c^  a  dark  colour,  which  is  sabordinate  to  the  limestone.     It  appears  to  belong  lo  the 
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tertiary  clua,  and  forma  hilla  fhrni  300  to  400  feet  in  height  The  island  is  crossed  from 
N.W.  to  S.  E.  by  a  conglomerate,  whicii,  in  a  clayey  basis,  contains  many  cirstals  of  felspar, 
abundance  of  green  earth,  probably  disintegrated  augite,  and  masses  of  basalt,  also  of 
amygdaloidal  dolerite  or  greenstone,  lava,  homstone  with  impressions  of  corals,  and  numer- 
oas  pieces  of  petrified  wood  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  principally  palms  and  other  tropical 
trees.  Trees  of  the  same  kind  also  occur  in  the  siliceous  bed  in  the  limestone.  The  rocks 
of  this  conglomerate  are  generally  steep  towards  the  S.W.,  and  gently  inclined  towuids  the 
N.E.  The  limestone  evidently  rests  upon  this  conglomerate.  To  this  follows,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  island,  a  doleritic  basalt,  which  forms  the  greatest  height  The  separa- 
tion of  these  rocks  is  accurately  in  the  direction  of  the  volcanic  islands,  tSat  is,  firom  N.W. 
towards  S.EL  Hence  the  island  of  Barbuda,  which  is  farther  removed  firom  the  volcanic 
range,  lies  entirely  in  the  limestone  regicMi.  The  shells  in  the  limestone  difier  but  little 
from  those  of  the  surrounding  sea ;  but  the  limestone  expands  over  the  whole  island,  which, 
although  it  is  eighteen  miles  long,  and  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  wide,  is  nowhere  higher 
than  about  110  feet  above  the  sea.  A  basaltic  cover,  therefore,  separates  this  limestone 
from  the  volcanoes ;  and  probably  these  latter,  before  reaching  the  surfiice,  have  previously 
forced  their  way  through  the  basalt  It  occurs  again  in  Tobago:  specimens  of  dolerite, 
containing  remains  of  cerithic,  have  been  sent  fh>m  the  island ;  showing  that  a  limestooe 
similar  to  that  of  Antigua  lies  over  it  Barbadoes,  in  its  general  composition,  is  very  much 
like  Antigua;  and  the  same  would  appear  to  be  the  case  with  St  Bartholomew  and  St 
Martin.  In  Deseada,  Marie-Galante,  and  Grande  Terre,  limestone  only  appears.  This 
limestone  extends  to  the  north  and  east  sides  of  Martinique. 

Volcanic  Islands. — Chrenada,  Coral  ree&  bound  the  coast  from  S.W.  to  N.  £.,  but  not 
on  the  west  side.  Basaltic  pillars  occur  on  two  places  on  the  coast  T^e  Mome  Rouge, 
formed  of  three  conical  hills,  from  500  to  600  feet  high,  is  entirely  composed  of  slags  and 
vitrifications.    It  is,  therefore,  probably  a  cone  of  eruption. 

St,  Vincent,  The  volcano  Mome  Garou,  which  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  island,  is 
4740  feet  high.  It  was  ascended  on  April  26, 1812,  the  day  immediately  preceding  the 
eruption  which  has  made  the  island  so  well  known  to  geology.  The  crater  was  half  a  mile 
in  diameter,  and  firom  400  to  500  feet  deep.  In  the  middle  of  it  there  rose  a  concave  hill, 
from  260  to  900  feet  high,  covered,  in  the  lower  part,  with  vegetation,  but  the  summit  with 
sulphur.  Vapours  of  sulphur  also  ascend  from  many  crevices  in  the  rocks.  The  crater, 
according  to  Anderson,  exhibited  the  same  appearance  in  1785 ;  and  he  remarks  how  evi- 
dently St  Vincent,  the  Soufriere  of  St  Lucia,  Montagne  Pelee  in  Martinique,  and  Domi- 
nica, were  extended  in  the  same  line.  On  April  27, 1812,  ashes  burst  from  the  crater,  and, 
during  the  night,  flames ;  on  the  20th,  during  the  night,  lofty  pyramidal  flames  were  seen ; 
and,  on  the  dOth,  at  7  a.  m.,  lava  burst  open  the  north-west  side  of  the  mountain,  and  flowed 
so  rapidly  downwards,  that  it  reached  the  sea  in  the  course  of  four  hours.  At  three  o*clock« 
a  frightful  eruption  of  ashes  and  stones  took  place  from  the  great  crater,  which  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  plantations  in  the  island. 

St.  Lucia,  The  crater  occurs  in  a  sharp  and  steep  chain  of  hills,  from  1200  to  1800  feet 
high,  which  traverses  the  island  from  N.  £.  to  S.W.  The  sides  of  the  crater  are  very  lofly 
and  steep,  especially  on  the  south-east  side.  Vapour  breaks  out  on  all  sides.  At  the  bottom 
tliere  are  numerous  small  lakes,  in  which  the  water  appears  to  be  perpetually  boiling,  and 
in  some  places  the  ebullition  is  so  violent  that  the  water  is  thrown  up  to  a  height  of  four  or 
five  feet  Many  places  are  incrusted  with  sulphur ;  and  brooks  which  flow  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  abound  in  carbonic  acid.  It  is  reported  that,  in  the  year  1766,  an  eruption 
of  stones  and  ashes  took  place. 

Martinique,  The  mountain  Pelee,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  which  is  4416  feet 
high,  contains  a  great  crater,  or  a  soufriere.  Many  smaller  craters,  at  a  height  of  3000  feet, 
show  former  lateral  eruptions.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1762,  a  small  eruption,  preceded  by 
a  violent  earthquake,  took  place.  Dr.  Chisholm  says  the  mountain  is  surrounded  with 
pumice,  and  granite  (trachyte)  forms  its  body ;  Dupugot  also  speaks  of  a  hillock  of  pumice, 
thirty  feet  high,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  which  announces  the  existence  of  tra- 
chyte in  its  mterior.  The  Piton  of  Carvet,  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  Streams  of 
felsparry  lava  appear  on  its  acclivity,  and  basaltic  pillars  in  the  hollow  between  this  and  the 
third  peak  of  the  island,  in  the  southern  part  on  the  Pic  de  Vauclin. 

Dcminica.  Dr.  Chisholm  says  this  island  is  a  confused  mass  of  mountains,  the  loftiest  of 
which  is  5700  feet  high.  Many  solfataras  occur  in  it,  which  are  not  burnt  out,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  occasion  small  sulphur  eruptions.  The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  are  of  tra- 
chyte. 

Guadaloupe.  The  Saintes  Islands,  composed  of  columnar  basalt  connect  this  island  with 
Dominica.  The  highest  hill  among  them  is  on  the  Terre  d*en  Haut  which  is  966  feeU 
Probably  these  basalts  form  a  border  around  trachyte  hills.  The  Soufricire  of  Guadaloupe 
is  4794  feet  high,  according  to  Le  Boucher ;  5100  feet  according  to  Amie.  It  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  island.    On  the  27th  of  September,  1797,  af&r  the  Antilles  had  been 
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ajv^itated  by  earthquakes  for  eight  months,  this  crater  threw  out  a  quantity  of  pumice,  ashes, 
and  dense  sulphureous  vapours,  which  evolution  was  attended  with  loud  subterranean  noises. 

Montserrat.  Nearly  the  whole  island  is  composed  of  trachyte,  with  embedded,  broad, 
beautiful  crystals  of  felspar  and  of  black  hornblende.  The  Soufriere  is  situated  in  the 
Heights  of  Galloway,  and  is  from  300  to  400  yards  long,  and  about  half  as  broad.  Vapours 
of  sulphur  rise  through  the  loose  stones  and  heat  the  ground.  The  water  which  flows  along 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  vents  is  heated  to  boiling ;  that  which  flows  at  a  distance 
remains  cold.  But  the  sulphur  does  not  always  rise  from  the  same  vents :  new  vents  are 
daily  forming,  and  old  ones  are  closing  up.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  whole  mass  of  rock 
in  the  neighbourhood  becomes  impregnated  with  sulphur.  A  similar  Soufridre  is  situated 
an  English  mile  distant  from  this. 

Nevis  has  a  very  characteristic  crater,  from  which  vapours  of  sulphur  are  condensed,  and 
many  hot  springs  rise  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  island. 

St  Christopher's,  or  St  Kitt*s,  is  composed  of  rough  precipitous  mountains.  The  loftiest 
among  them.  Mount  Misery,  rises  to  a  height  of  3483  feet  above  the  sea.  This  mountain 
is  composed  of  trachyte,  and  conceals  at  its  summit  a  perfect  crater.  The  island  formerly 
sufiered  much  from  earthquakes ;  but  since  the  great  eruption,  in  June,  1602,  the  ground 
has  been  but  rarely  agitated. 

St  Eustatia  is  a  conical  mountain,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  provided  in  the 
middle  with  a  crater  which  much  exceeds,  in  magnitude,  circumference,  and  regularity,  all 
the  craters  in  the  Antilles. 

Bahama  Islands.  This  numerous  group,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  entirely  composed  of 
limestone ;  which,  in  many  places,  displays  magnificent  caves.  They  may  be  considered  a 
continuation  of  the  limestone  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Trinidad  appears  to  make  a  part  of  the  continent ;  and  Dr.  Nugent  remarks,  that  its  rocks 
are  either  primitive  or  alluvial.  The  great  northern  range  of  mountains  Uiat  runs  from 
east  to  west,  and  is  connected  with  the  high  land  of  Paria  on  the  continent,  by  the  islands 
of  the  Bocas,  consists  of  gneiss,  of  mica  slate  containing  large  masses  of  quartz,  and,  in 
many  places,  approaches  in  nature  to  talc  slate ;  and  of  bluish  limestone,  traversed  by  veins 
of  calc  spar.  fVom  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  for  many  leagues  to  the  northward,  there 
extends  a  low  and  perfectly  flat  land,  evidently  formed  by  the  debris  of  the  mountains,  and 
bv  the  copious  tribute  of  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  deposited  by  the  influence  of  currents. 
The  famous  asphaltum  or  pitch  lake,  situated  amidst  a  clayey  soil,  is  about  three  miles  in 
circumference ;  and,  in  the  wet  season,  is  sufficiently  solid  to  bear  any  weight,  but  in  hot 
weather  is  dden  in  a  state  approaching  to  fluidity.  The  asphaltum  appears  to  be  supplied 
by  springs.  At  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  island,  between  Point  Icacos  and  the  Rio 
Erin,  are  small  cones,  resembling  those  of  the  volcanoes  of  air  and  mud,  near  Turbaco  in 
New  Grenada,  which  are  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  Macaluba  and  the  Lake  Naftia 
in  Sicily. 

SvBSBcrr.  2. — Botany. 

The  splendour  of  the  vegetation  in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  theme  of  every 
traveller  there.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  of  the  most  important  of 
its  productions. 

Few  plants  are  more  extensively  valuable,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  than  the 
Mahogany  {Swietenia  Mahagfmt)  (Jig.  1010.).  The  uses  of  this  wood  are  too  well  known 
IQIQ  to  render  it  necessary  here  to  mention  them,  further  than  to  say  that 

almost  all  our  valuable  furniture  is  formed  of  it,  and  that  it  is  par* 
ticularly  adapted  to  such  purposes  by  its  great  beauty,  hardness,  and 
durability,  and  the  exquisite  polish  it  is  capable  of  taking.  It  is 
said,  too,  to  be  indestructible  by  worms  or  water,  and  to  1^  boml>' 
proof:  hence  the  Spaniards  used  to  make  their  vessels  of  mahogany, 
and  Captain  Franklin  took  with  him  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  boats  con- 
stnicten  in  England  of  that  material,  as  being  the  lightest  (in  con- 
sequence of  the  thinness  of  the  planks),  and  the  most  portable,  com- 
bined with  great  strength.  Jamaica  formerly  yielded  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Siis  wood,  and  the  old  Jamaica  mahogany  is  still  reckon- 
MaboMo  ^  ^^  ™^^  valuable ;  though  the  largest  importations  are  now  made 

*^'*°^'  from  Honduras,  where  200  years  are  considered  necessary  from  the 

time  of  the  plant  springing  from  seed,  tiU  its  perfection  and  fitness  for  cutting.  This  opera^ 
tion  commences  about  August ;  the  gangs  of  labourers  employed  in  this  work  consisting  of 
fiom  twenty  to  fifty,  each  being  headed  by  one  man,  called  the  captain,  and  accompanied  by 
a  person  termed  the  huntsman,  whose  business  it  is  to  search  the  bush  and  find  employment 
for  the  whole.  The  latter  cuts  his  way  among  the  thickest  woods,  where  he  climbs  the 
highest  tree,  and  thence  minutely  surveys  the  country.  The  leaves  of  the  mahogany  tree 
are  invariably  of  a  reddish  hue;  and  an  eye,  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise,  can  at  a 
great  distance  discern  the  places  where  the  tree  is  most  abundant. "  Thitlier  be  directs  his 
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Btepfl,  without  other  compaas  or  guide  than  his  recollection  afibrds,  and  never  fiuls  of  reach- 
ing the  exact  spot,  though  he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  use  dexterity  to  prevent  others  from 
availing  themselves  of  his  discovery,  and  seizing  first  on  the  hidden  treasure,  those  who 
follow  him  being  entirely  aware  of  any  arts  he  may  use,  and  their  eyes  being  so  quick, 
that  the  lightest  turn  of  a  leaf,  or  the  fiuntest  impression  of  a  foot,  are  unerringly  per- 
ceived. 

The  Mahoffany  tree  is  oommodv  cut  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  ftom  the  ^ound,  a  stage 
being  erected  for  the  axeman.  The  trunk,  from  its  dimensions,  is  considered  tho  most 
valuable  portion ;  but  for  ornamental  work  the  branches  are  preferred,  the  grain  being  closer 
and  the  veins  more  variep;atfed.'  The  cutting  of  roads  is  the  most  lalxvious  and  exptsnaive 
part  of  the  work ;  but  it  is  customary  to  facilitate  this  as  much  as  possible,  by  placing  the 
scene  of  operations  near  a  river.  The  underwood  is  cleared  away  with  cutlasses,  which 
the  people  use  with  great  dexterity ;  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  clear  away  some  of  the 
harder  and  larger  trees  with  fire.  The  quantity  of  road  to  be  cut  in  each  season  depends 
on  the  situation  of  the  body  of  mahogany  trees,  which,  if  much  dispersed,  will  increase  the 
extent  of  road-cutting :  it  not  unfirequently  happens  that  miles  of  road  and  many  bridges 
are  made  to  a  sinele  tree,  which  tree  may  ultimately  yiela  but  one  log.  The  roads  being 
now  all  ready,  which  may  generally  be  e^ted  in  December,  the  cross-cutting,  as  it  is 
technicaUy  called,  commencesi  This  is  merely  dividing  crosswise,  with  the  saw,  each  tree 
into  lo^  according  to  its  length ;  some  trunks  yielding  but  one,  others  four  or  five  logs : 
the  chief  rule  for  dividing  the  trees  being  so  as  to  equuise  the  loads  which  the  cattle  are  to 
draw.  A  supply  of  oxen  is  constantly  kept  in  readiness,  lest  the  usual  number  should  be 
overburdened  by  the  weight  of  the  log :  this  is  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  very  great  dififer- 
ence  of  size  of  the  mahogany  trees;  the  logs  taken  fix>m  one  being  about  300  feet,  while 
those  fixxn  the  next  may  be  1000.  The  largest  log  ever  cut  in  Honduras  was  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions:  length  17  feet,  breadth  57  inches,  depth  64  inches;  measuring 5108  super- 
ficial feet,  or  15  tons  weight  The  largest  log  of  mahogany  ever  brought  from  Honduras 
to  Glasgow  is  thus  described  :*-It  was  taken  to  the  wood  yard  on  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
and  there  placed  between  two  other  logs,  preparatory  to  being  cut  up,  as  no  saw-pit  was 
capable  of  containing  it  The  length  was  lo  fbet,  depth  5  feet  6  inches,  and  breadth  4  feet 
9  mchesL  It  contained  418  cubic  feet,  and  5016  feet  of  inch  deal ;  the  cost  of  sawing  it, 
at  3<f.  a  foot,  amounted  to  62<.  14f.  The  value  of  the  whole,  estimated  at  Is.  2d.  per  foot, 
waa  2921.  12s. ;  and  th^  weight  was  7}  tons.  The  time  of  drawing  the  logs  from  their 
place  of  growth  is  April  or  May,  the  ground  at  all  other  seasons  being  too  solt  to  admit  of 
the  heavily  laden  trucks  passing  without  sinking,  and  it  is  essential  tl^t  not  a  moment  of 
dry  weather  be  lost  in  drawing  the  wood  to  the  river.  The  night  is  employed  in  this  work, 
as  the  days  are  too  hot  Nothing  can  present  a  more  extraordinary  spectacle  than  this 
process  of  trucking,  or  drawing  down  the  mahof;any  to  the  river.  Six  trucks  are  commonly 
employed  together,  occupying  a  quarter  of  a  mde  of  road :  the  great  number  of  oxen ;  the 
drivers,  half  naked  (clothes  being  inconvenient  from  the  heat  and  dust),  each  bearing  a 
lighted  torch ;  the  wildness  of  the  forest  scenery,  the  rattling  of  chains,  U^e  sound  of  the 
whip  echoinjg  through  the  woods ;  then  all  this  activity  and  exertion  so  ill  corresponding 
with  the  still  hour  of  midnight,  makes  it  wear  more  the  appearance  of  some  theatricid 
exhibition  than  what  it  reaUy  is,  the  pursuit  of  industry  which  has  fidlen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Honduras  woodcutter.  In  the  end  of  May  the  periodiciBd  rains  recommence :  the  torrenta 
are  ao  great  as  to  render  the  woods  impracticable  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  when  all 
trucking  ceases,  the  cattle  are  turned  into  pasture,  and  the  trucks,  gear,  tools,  &c.  are 
housed.  In  the  end  of  June,  the  logs  of  manogany  are  floated  down  the  swollen  rivers  in 
pitpans  (a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  canoe)  followed  by  the  gang  of  labourers,  to  disengage 
them  from  the  overhanging  branches  and  to  form  them  into  rafts  at  the  end  of  the  voyaget 
where  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  re-smoothed  with  the  axe*  and  the  ends,  which  have 
firequently  been  split  and  rent,  by  dashing  against  rocks  in  the  river,  are  sawed  ofl^  when  the 
mahogany  is  ready  for  shipping.  The  average  expense  of  mahogany  cutting  is  usually  esti- 
mated at  about  702.  sterling  e^h  labourer  per  annum,  independent  cf  the  capital  sunk  in  the 
purchase  of  the  works,  cattle,  trucks,  &c.  d&c.  In  St  Vincent^s,  where  the  mahogany  is  not 
indigenous,  the  trees  do  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  fifty  feet,  and  a  diameter  dT  eigh- 
teen inches.  The  bark  of  maho^^any  ia  very  astringent  and  bitter ;  and  in  ita  actioa  on  the 
human  frame  has  been  said  to  coincide  nearly  with  the  Peruvian  bark. 

The  Maranta  arundinacea  is  a  plant  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  is  believed  to  yield 
Arrow-root,  a  weU-known  and  elegant  article  of  diet,  which  is  prepared,  according  to  the 
late  Dr.  Sims,  from  its  roots,  not  by  drying  and  pounding,  as  has  been  stated,  but  by  mace- 
ration in  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  starch  is  made  from  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  fari- 
naceous substances.  Great  quantities  of  arrow-root  have,  of  late,  been  imported  into  this 
country  from  the  West  Indies,  and  much  recommended  as  food  for  young  children,  and  as  a 
light  nourishment  in  sickness.  A  similar  substance,  probably  in  every  respect  of  equal  effi- 
cacy and  not  leas  salubrious,  has,  of  late  years,  been  prepared  in  considerable  quantities,  in 
tlie  Isle  of  Portland,  from  the  roots  of  the  common  Cuckow  Pint  {Arum  nukmlatum).    The 
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Maranta  arundinacea  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  and  increased  by  partinp'  the  roots.    It 
grows  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  broad  leaves  and  a  spike  of  small  white  dowers. 

Myrtus  Pioienta,  the  handsome  tree  which  produces  the  Allspice  or  Pimento  of  com- 
merce, is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Its  profusion 
o£  white  blossoms  contrast  most  agreeably  with  the  dark  green  leaves  that  clothe  its  nume- 
rous branches,  while  the  rich  perfiune  that  is  exhaled  around,  renders  an  assemblage  of  these 
trees  one  of  the  most  delicious  plantations  of  even  a  tropical  clime.  When  the  foliage  is 
bruised,  it  emits  a  fine  aromatic  odour,  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  fruit,  and  by  distillation,  a 
delicate  oil,  which  is  often  substituted  for  oil  of  cloves.  The  allspice  tree  is  of  difficult  cul- 
tivatbn,  seeming  to  mock  the  labours  of  man  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  or  improve  its 
growth ;  not  one  attempt  in  fifty  to  propagate  the  young  plants,  or  to  raise  them  from  the 
seeds,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  tree  does  not  grow  spontaneously,  having  succeeded. 
The  enormous  crop  which  the  pimento  tree  sometimes  yields,  would  render  its  culture  very 
profitable.  In  a  fiivourable  season,  one  tree  has  been  known  to  af&rd  150  lbs.  of  the  raw 
fruit,  or  1  cwt  of  the  dried  spice ;  a  loss  of  one  third  generally  occurring  in  curing  it  So 
plenteous  a  harvest  seldom  occurs  above  once  in  five  ^ears.  Pimento  combines  the  flavour 
and  properties  of  many  of  the  oriental  spices ;  hence  its  popular  name  of  Allspice. 

The  Avocado  Pear  is  a  beautiful  smooth  fleshy  fruit,  the  production  of  Lauras  Persea, 
Its  flavour  combines  the  taste  of  artichoke  and  filberts,  but  is  not  comparable  to  many  of  the 
European  fruits ;  lemon-juice  and  sugar,  pepper  and  vinegar,  are  often  added  to  give  it  pun- 
gency. All  animals  aro  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  many  virtues  aro  ascribed  both  to  the 
fruit  and  an  infusion  of  the  buds  of  this  troe,  which  is  firequently  ordered  by  the  physicians 
in  the  West  Indies. 

The  native  country  of  tSie  Papaw  Tree  (Carica  Papaya)  {fig.  1011.)  has  been  much  con* 

tested ;  writers  on  the  East  and  writers  on  the  West  Indies  being  equally  disposed  to  claim 

«  it  as  an  aboriginal.     That  learned  botanist  and  philoso- 

•.  *i9i—    mys^  pher,  Robert  Brown,  infers,  from  various  circumstances, 

that  the  papaw  tree  is  a  native  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  but  has  been  naturalised  in  Hindostan,  the 
Philippines  and  Moluccas.  It  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth. 
St  Pierre  probably  spoke  from  his  own  knowledge, 
when  he  described  Virginia  as  having  planted  a  seed, 
which  in  three  years  time  produced  a  papaw  tree 
_  twenty  feet  high,  loaded  with  ripe  fruit    It  is  for  the 

t^^5!j^S:^^^J^*M  sake  of  this  fniit,  mainly,  that  the  tree  is  cultivated ; 

fl    .^rrf^v^  ^  Jamaica,  it  is  generally  eaten  boiled,  and  mixed  with 

■    ^T^v  lime-juice  and  sugar,  or  baked  like  applea    The  juice 

■       W  ^^  ^^®  l^^^P  '^  ^^^  ^  ^  cosmetic  to  remove  freckles, 

U        \M  and  the  negroes  in  the  French  colonies  employ  the 

g  Y  leaves  to  wash  linen,  instead  of  soap.    As  a  medicinal 

Ftoaw  Tree  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  deserving  of  notice,  the  milky  juice  of  the 

fruit  or  the  powder  of  the  seed  being  a  very  powerful 
Termifuge.  But  the  most  extraordinary  property  of  the  papaw  tree  is  that  which  was  first 
related  by  Brown  in  his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  namely,  that  water  impregnated  with 
the  milky  juice  of  this  tree  makes  all  sorts  of  meat  washed  in  it  very  tender ;  but  that  eight 
or  ten  minutes'  steeping  will  make  it  so  soft,  that  it  will  drop  in  pieces  from  the  spit  be£re 
it  is  roasted,  or  turn  to  rags  in  boiling.  This  circumstance  is  confirmed  in  Mr.  Neill's  uite- 
resting  Horticultural  Tour  through  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  gentlemen  who  have  been  long  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  who  state  that  the  employ- 
ment of  this  juice  for  such  a  purpose  is  of  quite  general  occurrence ;  and  more,  that  old 
h^;8  and  old  poultry,  which  are  fed  upon  the  leaves  and  fruit,  however  tough  the  meat  they 
aflord  might  otherwise  be,  are  thus  rendered  perfectly  eatable,  and  excellent  too,  if  used  as 
soon  as  killed ;  but  that  the  flesh  soon  passes  into  a  state  of  putridity.  The  very  vapour  of 
the  tree  serves  the  purpose ;  it  being  customary  in  Barbadoes  to  suspend  the  fi)wis  and  meat 
from  its  trunk,  to  prepare  them  for  Uie  table.  The  existence  of  this  astonishing  property  in 
the  papaw  tree  is  attributed  to  thefibrine,  which  has  been  proved  by  M.  Vauquelin,  the  emi- 
nent French  chemist,  to  exist  in  its  juice,  a  substance  that  had  previously  been  supposed  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  Cashew  nut  {Anacardium  occidentale')  bears  much  resem- 
blaiice  to  the  walnut,  and  its  foliage  has  nearly  the  same  scent  The  fresh  nut  is  well  tasted, 
it  improves  the  flavour  of  many  dishes,  and  forms  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Isles  and  many  parts  of  India.  They  roast  it  in  the  hudc,  and  eat  it  with 
salt  The  husk  contains  a  mucilaginous,  acrid,  burning,  and  caustic  juice,  which  aflbrds  so 
indelible  a  stain,  that  it  is  used  for  marking  ink,  and  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers.  It  also  con- 
somes  excrescences  and  warts,  but  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  parts  with  water  unmediately 
after  its  application.  A  more  dubious  property  is  that  attributed  to  the  Anacardium,  of  bright* 
cning  the  acuities,  strengthening  the  memory,  &c. 
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phot  b  the  vorU  which  oa  aa  bduII  a  tpoce  of  ground  prodaces  such  ■  duw  of  aaariduTtg 
mihMaee.     In  eight  or  nine  months  after  the  sucker  ia  planted,  the  Banana  begins  to  abow 
its  flowering  stem,  and  the  fiuit  ma;  be  gathered  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  month.     When 
the  stalk  is  cut  down,  one  voaag  the  many  shoots  is  alwajs  found,  which  Is  about  two- 
thirds  as  high  as  the  parent  plant,  and  will  bear  fruit  three  mnotha  later.     Thus  a  banana 
rround  is  kept  up  without  anj  further  trouble  than  that  of  cutting  down  the  stem  of  which 
the  tVuit  has  ripened,  and  stirring  the  ground  a  little,  once  or  twice  a  jear,  about  the  nnta. 
In  one  year  a  space  of  100  square  metres,  containing  30  or  40  banana  plants,  gires  upwanla 
of  2000  kilogrammes  or  4000  Iba.  weight  of  nourishing  substance.     What  a  difference  be- 
tween this  imjduce,  and  the  grain  that  is  fielded  bjr  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Europe !   CbI- 
culatiooa  prove  that  the  amount  of  nouridiing  subelance  obtained  from  a  banana  ground  is 
u  133  to  1,  when  compared  with  the  growth  erf'  wheat  on  the  same  space ;  and  as  44  to  1, 
of  polatoea.     In  the  stoves  of  our  country,  the  banana  never  ripens  properly ;  the  sotl  sac- 
charine mucilage  that  fills  it  bearing  oo  more  resemblance  to  tnc  matured  and  meoJj  fruit, 
than  the  milky  substance  that  is  contained  in  the  green  corns  of  wheat  does  to  the  hard  and 
ripened  &rinaceous  kernel.     It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  various  processes  by  which 
the  South  Americans  and  West  Indians  prepare  this  fruit.     I  have  often  seen  the  natives, 
after  a  day  of  greet  fatigue,  make  their  dinner  on  a  very  small  (quantity  of  manioc  and  three 
bananwt  of  the  larger  kind.     Generally  speaking,  in  hot  countries,  the  people  are  partial  to 
■accharine  food,  which  they  coRsider  not  only  palatable,  but  highly  nourishing.     The  mule- 
teers on  the  coast  of  the  Caraccas,  who  conveyed  our  baggage,  frequently  preferred  raw 
sugar  for  their  dinner  to  fresh  meat.     The  ripe  Iruit  of  the  ^nana,  exposed  to  the  sun,  dries 
like  a  fig;  its  skin  turns  black,  and  the  whole  smells  like  smoked  hun;  in  this  state  it  is 
most  wholesome.    A  great  advantage  arises  from  the  facility  with  which  the  banana  is  raised, 
which  makes  it  even  preferable  to  the 
bread-fruit,  which,   lliough   loaded   with 
fruit  Ibr  eight  months  of  the  year,  when 
once  destroyed,  as  it  often  is  during  the 
native  wars,  causes  lasting  distress  to  the 
country." 
^       Passion-flowers  (FToi  Pasiionis)  (Jiff. 
l    1014.)  of  four  different  kinds,  so  named 
'    from  the  fancied  resemblance   exhibited 
by  the  plant  to  the  instruments  of  our  Sa- 
viour's paraion,  produce  the  fruit  called  in 
the  West  Indies   the   Grenadilla.     The 
latter  name  is  derived  from  its  similari^ 
Pi^iHi  flnnTw.  ^  ^^  Pomegranate  (i^nica  GratuUum). 

In  the  lanceolate  leaves  of  the  passjoa- 
flower,  oar  Catholic  ancestors  saw  the  spear  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side ;  in  the  tendrils, 
the  whip;  the  five  wounds  in  the  five  stamens;  and  the  three  nails,  in  the  three  clavate 
styles.  The  greatest  resemblance  lies  in  the  filamentous  crown,  which  not  unaptly  repre- 
sents the  crown  of  thorns,  or,  as  some  have  it,  the  crown  of  glory;  but  as  it  required  even 
more  than  monkish  ingenuity  to  have  made  the  twelve  apostles  out  of  the  ten  divisione  of 
the  floral  covering,  they  limit  the  number  of  these  saints  lo  tea ;  excluding  Judas,  who  bc> 
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trayed  his  master,  and  Peter,  who  denied  him.  Old  cuts  still  exist,  where  all  the  flower  is 
made  up  of  these  things. 

The  Pine  Apple,  of  which  several  species  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  is  too  well 
known  in  this  country  to  require  any  lengthened  description : — 

**  Its  luscious  ftuit  jSnana  rears 
Amid  a  coronet  of  spears.** 

Careful  cultivation  in  a  hot-house  is  said  to  repder  the  fruit  even  better  than  in  its  native 
soil ;  a  circumstance  that  may  readily  be  believed,  when  we  know  how  far  superior  are  the 
grapes  of  our  hot-houses,  to  those  raised  in  the  open  air,  a  skilful  treatment  and  choice  of 
sorts  more  than  making  up  for  the  want  of  sun  and  the  deficiency  of  natural  temperature. 

The  Mammee  (^Mammea  americana)  is  a  lofly  tree,  bearing  a  yellow  fruit,  not  unlike  a 
very  large  russet  apple,  of  which  the  pulp  resembles  a  fine  apricot,  and  is  highly  frammt, 
with  a  delicious  flavour.  The  Mammee  is  abundant  and  much  prized  in  the  West  India 
markets,  where  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  native  fruits. 

Li  the  West  Indies,  so  fine  are  the  climate  and  soil,  that  tropical  plants,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  are  readily  cultivated ;  and  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  garden  and  surrounding 
country  of  St  Vincent*s  is  given  by  the  late  Reverend  Lansdown  Guilding,  an  eminent  na- 
turalist and  most  successful  draughtsman,  whose  loss  to  science  we  have  recently  had  cause 
to  deplore.  **  The  part  that  is  crowded  with  trees  of  larger  growth  is,  perhaps,  most  calcu- 
lated to  interest  the  European  visiter.  If  he  derives  any  pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  pic- 
turesque scenery,  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  define  what  most  excites  his  admiration^  the 
individual  beauty  and  contrast  of  forms, 

*  or  that  eternal  spring 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing,* 

and  calls  forth  a  luxuriance  of  vegetable  life  in  every  direction.  Nature  appears  prodigal 
of  organic  matter.  The  ground  is  overloaded  with  plants,  which  have  scarcely  room  ibr 
their  developement  The  trunks  of  the  older  trees  are  everywhere  covered  with  a  thick 
drapery  of  ferns,  mosses,  and  orchideous  plants,  which  difilise  into  the  air  the  richest  odours, 
and  almost  conceal  from  sight  the  noble  stems  that  uphold  them.  Their  growth  is  favoured 
by  the  great  moisture  of  the  air,  and  these  lovely  parasites,  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  are  seen  ascending  on  every  side,  even  the  larger  branches.  So  great  is  the 
variety  of  vegetable  beauties  Uiat  sometimes  decorate  a  single  trunk,  that  a  considerable 
space  in  an  European  garden  would  be  required  to  contain  them.  Several  rivulets  of  the 
purest  water  urge  their  meandering  course  through  the  brushwood ;  various  plants,  of  hum- 
bier  grow^th  and  which  love  humidity,  display  their  beautiful  verdure  on  their  edges,  and  are 
sheltered  by  the  wide-spreading  arms  of  the  Mango  (Mangifera  indtca),  Mahogany  (^tne- 
tenia  Mahagom)^  Teak  (Tectona  grandis),  Mimosas,  and  other  woods,  remarkable  for  their 
stateliness,  and  clothed  in  wild  and  magnificent  pomp.  The  vegetation  everywhere  displays 
that  vigorous  aspect  and  brightness  of  colour,  so  characteristic  of  the  tropics.  Here  and  liiere, 
as  if  for  contrast,  huge  masses  of  trap,  4)lackened  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  de- 
cayed Tremellae,  present  themselves;  those  blocks  which,  in  colder  climates,  would  be 
doomed  to  eternal  barrenness,  or,  at  most,  would  only  nourish  the  pale  and  sickly  Lichen, 
here  give  support  to  creeping  plants  of  every  form  and  colour,  which  cover  with  yellow, 
green,  and  crimson,  the  sides  of  the  sable  rock.  In  their  crevices,  the  succulent  species  are 
daily  renewed,  and  prepare  a  soil  for  larger  tenants;  from  their  summits,  the  Old  Man's 
Beard  iRhipsalis  Cassutha  of  Hooker),  and  similar  weeds,  which  seem  to  draw  their  nour- 
ishment from  the  air,  hang  pendent,  floating,  like  tattered  drapery,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
winds.  At  a  distance  is  seen  the  Trumpet  tree,  whose  leaves  seem  made  of  silver  plates, 
as  the  blast  reverses  them  in  the  beams  of  the  mid-day  sun.  In  a  solitary  spot  rises  a  wild 
Fig"  tree  {Ficus  religiosa\  one  of  the  gigantic  productions  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  huge 
limbs  of  this  tree,  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  throw  down,  often  from  the  height  of 
eighty  or  ninety  feet,  a  colony  of  suckers  of  every  possible  size,  from  that  of  packthread  to 
the  vast  cable  of  a  ship,  without  any  visible  increase  in  their  diameter,  and  without  a  joint ; 
these,  reaching  the  ground,  become  other  trees,  but  still  remain  united, — happy  symbol  of 
the  strength  which  proceeds  firom  union.  At  other  times,  the  suckers  blown  about  by  the 
winds  are  entangled  round  the  trunk  of  some  neighbouring  rock,  which  they  surround  with 
a  network  of  the  firmest  texture,  as  if  the  hand  of  man  had  been  employed.** 

**  All  the  beauties  which  Nature  has  lavished  on  the  equinoctial  regions  are  here  displayed 
in  their  fiiirest  and  most  majestic  forma  Above  the  rocky  summit  of  the  hills,  the  Tree 
Ferns,  which  are  the  principal  ornament  of  our  scenery,  appear  at  intervals:  Convolvuli  and 
other  creepers  have  climbed  their  high  stems  and  suspended  their  painted  garlands.  The 
fruits  of  our  country  scattered  around  within  our  reach,  and  the  wide  green  leaves  of  the 
Bananas  and  Heliconias,  planted  beneath,  serve  also  to  minister  to  our  refreshment  On 
every  side,  innumerable  Palms  of  various  genera,  the  Cocoa-nut,  Date,  Cabbage  Palm,  &c., 
whose  leaves  curl  like  plumes,  shoot  up  majestically  their  bare  and  even  columns  above  the 
wood.  The  portion  of  the  botanic  garden  near  the  house  of  the  superintendent  has  been 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  Spices,  the  medicinal  and  other  useful  plants.    In  the  same 
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ffroup  US  Ken  tbe  precioua  Nutmes'  (Afyruftco  oficuudiM),  expomng,  in  tfae  cratn  of  itt 
burstbr  drupe,  the  seed  eurroundea  bj  tbe  crinMon  Hace ;  the  Cusia,  with  ita  pendent 
poda  ofcurioua  length;  the  magnificeDt  lAgerBtncmia  (L.  Regina),  diBpUjring-  one  ex- 
tended sheet  of  lovely  bloanma;  the  CuiDon-bBil  Tree  (Leeythi*  braeteQla  or  Cmcronpitm 
guitmenni),  with  its  iweet  and  painted  flowen,  mMteiing  its  Tetid  thiit,  so  much  reeem- 
Uinff  the  fatal  shell,  that  we  might  aappoae  a  ccmpaiij  of  artillery  had  bivouacked  in  ita 
shade ;  the  Calabash,  with  its  large  green  pericarp,  bo  useRil  in  the  poor  man's  hut ;  and  Uw 
Screw  Pine  [Parulmua  (xforalutinwi),  wiui  ita  nuit  carved  in  rude  and  enrioua  workman- 
ship, and  its  ribbed  stem,  supported  en  a  bundle  of  &gota.  Assembled  together  are  tbe  vari- 
ous fruits,  tiansplauted  fhxn  the  islands  of  Asia  and  other  distant  laida,  or  tbe  Antilles, 
attracting,  bj  their  Declared  flowers,  the  gandy  hDmraing-birds.  Vou  heboid  tbe  Bread-fniit 
(ArtocarpB*  incM)  of  the  fYiendly  Island  the  moat  precioos  gift  of  Pomona,  and  the  Jtek 
of  India  (A.  integrifotU),  beviu^  their  ponderoua  fruit  of  tbe  weight  of  60  or  70  lbs.  on 
the  trunk  and  arms;  huge  deformities  tor  the  lap  of  Flcns.  Here,  too,  a  etuntod  Cork  Tree 
(QiMrcu*  finder),  and  a  smatl  Boropean  Oak  CQ-  Robw),  sadly  contrast  their  sickly  fbnns 
with  tfae  pTDod  offipring  of  the  tropica.  The  Vanilla  (^Epidettdrum  Vanilla),  with  its  long 
•ocken,  the  Black  Pepper  {Piper  mgrurn)  of  Asia,  hang  suspended  on  the  bon^m;  the 
gandy  Uossonw  of  tbe  Paasiflora  and  (he  long  tubes  of  tbe  Solandra  {8.  grimdiflora)  appear 
amid  the  wood,  mingling  their  blossoms  with  these  of  the  neighbouring  trees  in  wild  ctnifu- 
sion ;  while,  at  interval^  tfae  Agave  throws  no  ita  princely  columa  of^tructification  from  a 
host  of  speaia.  Inaumerable  &cti  and  Enpnorbite,  covered  with  fruit  or  flowery  diffiuing 
in  tbe  articulation  of  their  stems,  the  number  of  their  ribe,  and  the  dispoeitiou  of  their  spico- 
\k,  give  variety  to  the  scene.  At  every  step^  plants  remarkable  for  their  beauty  or  fragnnee 
Mnament  your  path.  But  the  reader  will  weary  of  the  enumeration  of  the  vegetable  won- 
ders th^  adorn  this  paradise.  In  proper  beds  are  the  useful  herbaceous  species,  or  tbe  vege- 
tablea  with  which  cur  tables  are  supplied.  By  the  side  of  every  rivulet  rise  large  clusters 
of  the  Bamboo  (.BattAuta  arundittacea),  without  a  doubt  the  most  generally  nsefiil  of  oar 
jjlants.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  arborescent  Grass,  which  rises  to  the  beiiHit 
of  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  waving  its  li^t  or  graceful  fbliage  at  every  breath  cf  the  wind. 


their  free  developement," 

SuBascT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoological  productione  of  the  West  Indies  have  been  but  little  attended  ta 

of  nearly  every  nation  have  repeatedly  visited  and  explored  the  principal  islands,  that  the 

conaervalories  of  tbe  great  might  be  decked  with  blooming  exotica ;  but,  as  regards  Zoology, 

neaily  a  century  has  elapsed  without  any  material  addition  being  mode  to  tbe  antiqaated 

history  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  on  tbe  animal  productiiHU  of  these  islands.     Of  their  native 

quadrupeds,  many  have,  doubtless,  been  exterminated  by  civilisation ;  and,  allhougb  we  have 

DO  good  data  to  go  upon  for  the  surmise,  it  may  be  supposed  that  caviee,  orntadilloes,  and 

other  smaller  quadrupeds,  still  exist  in  (he  woody  and  lest  cultivated  diBtriclfi  of  tbe  interior. 

Tbe  Agouti  (ZAuyprocla  Aculi  III)  CM.  1015.)  may  be  considered  in  the  West  Indies  as 

representing  the  hare  of  Europe,  as  it  is  about  the  same  stie. 

1015  Although  coce  common,  it  is  now  only  met  with  in  the  leoi 

cultivated  islands.    It  runs  with  great  celerity,  particularly  np 

rising  ground,  but  will  fluently  roH  over,  like  tbe  bare,  in 

descending  a  hill :  it  feeds  on  all  vegetables,  but  is  very  fbnd 

of  nuts.   In  Cayenne,  tbe  Agouti  is  more  comoton,  and  is  there 

seen  in  troops  of  more  than  twenty. 

The  Birds  are  almost  as  little  known  as  are  the  quadmpeds : 
they  seecn,  however,  to  belong  to  the  same  families,  and  in  nn- 
AtDuA.  mennu  instances  to  (he  same  species,  as  those  of  the  neigh- 

bouring parts  of  Florida  and  Georgia,  mixed  with  several  others 
more  particularly  belonging  to  the  Terra  Firms.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Lees,  has  transmitted  us, 
from  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Brazilian  Motmot  (PHonitei  Momola  111.)  (J^.  1016.),  the 
Trichai  velata  Sw.  or  Veiled  Yellow-throat,  a  beautiful  new  Trogon,  &c. ;  wbilc  tbe  cele- 
brated Mocking-bird  of  tb<<  United  States  {Orphea*  polt/ffloltus  Sw.)  is  known  to  have  a 
range  over  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  several  other  islands.  Trinidad,  however,  appeal^  to  be  the 
chief  island  for  birds :  the  ruby-topoz,  the  ruff-necked,  and  the  emerald-crested  Humming-  « 
birds  are  particularly  splendid;  the  crimson-throated  Maize-bird  (A^eloius  mtliloru  Vieil J^ 
the  Mexican  Hangnest  (7.  mexicanut  D.),  and  the  Red-beaded  Tanager  (^Afilaia  gyrola  Sw.) 
have  all  been  sent  from  this  ishuid.  Turkey  Vultures  of  a  large  siie,  and  entirely  black, 
are  not  uncommon ;  but  the  precise  species  hits  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  Moet  of 
the  North  American  summer  birds  pass  the  winter  in  these  islands,  wiiich  seem  to  be  the 
ftrthest  point  of  their  southern  range. 

Tbe  wading  and  swiumiing  birds  have  tin  same  general  character  as  ttwse  of  the  adjacent 
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Pelicana,  Great  White  Herons,  Flaminitoes,  anA  other  well-known  birds,  haunt 
the  salt-waler  marsbes;  while  the  Jscajia,  and  a  beauti^l  wkterhen  with  a  yellow  bill  and 
deep  blue  plumage,  called  the  Martinico  Gallinule  i_fig.  1017.)  are  common  in  freeb-water 
BwampB.  The  Snake-neck  or  Darter  is  sometimes  met  with ;  its  colour  IB  dark,  interspersed 
''  '  r*.ble  white  spot%  while  iu  kmg  thin  neck  more  resembles  that  of  a 


Hulliiteo  fidUinto.  Biut*.NBk  orDutcr. 

We  maj  paai  over  an  enumentton  of  serpents  and  reptiles,  to  notice  two  which  afford 
delicioufl  food.  The  Guana  lizard  is  W  some  thought  aa  great  a  delicoc;  as  the  green  turtle, 
and  both  these  are  common  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Common  Guana  (L.  Igwma  L.)  (jS^.  1019.)  in  sometimes  five  feet  long :  its  general 
colour  is  green,  prettily  Tariegaled,  nut  its 
hues  are  changeable,  like  those  of  the  came- 
leon.  According  to  Catesby,  these  animals 
are,  or  were,  particularly  abundant  in  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  so  as  to  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  food  with  many  of  the  na- 
tives ;  and  Brown  mentions  them  as  inhabit- 
ing Jamaica.  They  are  excessively  Dinible, 
and  are  hunted  by  dogs.  Such  as  are  not 
wanted  for  use  are  salted  and  barrelled.  Gu- 
anas are  also  found  on  the  continent;  and 
CoBBHaOauiu  when  roosted,  we  can  affirm  that  their  flesh 

is  peculiarly  delicate,  being  tender,  sweet, 
perfectly  wbit«,  and  not  unlike  the  inside  of  a  lobster's  claw. 

The  Green  Turtle  {Tettudo  Mydat  L.)  (,Jig.  1020.)  is  that  particular  species  so  highly 
priied  by  epicures.  So  common  does  it  appear  to  be  in  these  seas,  that,  when  Sir  Hans 
SloaoB  wrote,  forty  sloops  were  employed  by  the  people  of  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  in  their 
capture.  The  B^amans  also  are  extensively  concerned  in  this  fishery,  carrying  them  to 
Carolina  and  other  parts  where  turtle  are  scarce.  This  species  derives  its  name  from  the 
&t  being  green,  and  it  feeds  on  a  hind  of  grass,  called  turtle  grass,  which  grows  at  the  bot- 
bxn  of  the  sea.  They  are  principally  caught,  mys  Catesby,  in  April,  when  the  fishermen 
go  in  little  boats  to  Cuba  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  watch  the  turtle  during  the  evening, 
torn  them  on  their  backs,  and  afterwards  collect  them  at  leisure 


CHliComU. 

Tlte  marine  shells  are  hw,  and,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
sink  into  insignificance.  The  largest  are  the  Homed  Helmet  (Catnt  comuta  L)  {Jig.  1021.)  . 
and  the  Strombus  Gigaa,  with  a  pink  mouth,  both  much  esteemed  ht  mantel-piece  ornaments. 
Those  inhabiting  the  land,  on  the  contrary,  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  Asia.  Jamaica, 
in  partirnlar,  produces  a  very  great  variety ;  while  it  is  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  alone 
that  the  rare  Plecocheilus  undulfttus  (.^ff-  1022.)  has  hitherto  been  found. 

The  Insects  <^^  nothing  of  particular  interest  to  the  unscientific  reader,  and  it  is  a  geo- 
ml  Temnrk,  that  in  all  isl^ids  the  species  are  much  fewer  than  upon  continents.    A  very 
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excellent  natunlist,  the  late  Reverend  Lansdown  Guilding,  \oag  resident  in  St  Vincent's, 
has  recently  discovered  that  the  substance  ^nerally  known  by  the  name  of  seed  pearl,  and 
so  frequently  sent  over  in  boxes  with  small  shells,  is  the  exuviie  of  an  insect  which  lives 
among,  and  preys  upon,  the  ants.  This  substance  has  the  appearance  of  roundish  seeds, 
somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  mustard,  and  of  the  same  tint,  yet  shining  with  a  rich 
gloss  of  gold ;  indeed,  they  might,  bv  a  superficial  observer,  be  easily  mistaken  for  grains 
of  that  precious  metal.  They  are,  however,  very  light,  and,  on  close  examination,  a  small 
hole  will  be  perceived^  throup^h  which  the  adult  insect  has  mode  its  escape  firom  the  shell, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  chrysalis. 

SscT.  EDL — Historical  Oeography. 

The  grand  career  of  discovery  in  the  New  World  commenced  with  the  West  Indies.  Co- 
lumbus, in  1492,  when  he  sailed  to  explore  a  new  route  to  India,  landed  first  on  one  of  the 
Bahamas,  and  then  on  Hayti,  or  St  Domingo.  He,  and  the  navigators  who  immediately  fol- 
lowed him,  visited  successively  the  different  islands.  They  formed  settlements,  but  were 
soon  engaged  in  contests  with  the  natives,  whom  they  treated  with  such  reckless  cruelty, 
that  the  whole  race  were  nearly  exterminated.  For  about  a  century  and  a  half  these  islands 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  though  neglected  by  them  for  the  more  splendid 
regions  of  Mexico  aod  Peru.  During  the  17th  century  they  became  the  hold  of  a  desperate 
band  of  outlaws  and  pirat^  called  Buccaneers,  who  waged  with  success  a  predatory  war- 
fare along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Spanish  main :  at  the  same  time,  the  English  and  French, 
not  without  some  concurrence  with  these  adventurers,  sought  to  obtain  possessions  in  this 
archipelaga  Before  the  end  of  the  century,  the  English  were  masters  of  Jamaica,  the 
French  held  half  of  St  Domingo,  and  the  two  nations  had  divided  between  them  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Windward  Islands.  These  acquisitions,  though  much  inferior  in  extent  and 
natural  advantages  to  those  still  held  by  Spain,  were  so  much  better  improved  and  cultivated, 
that  they  soon  ^ame  of  fiur  superior  value.  This  prosperity,  however,  was  in  some  mea- 
sure procured  by  means  deeply  to  be  deplored ;  the  compulsory  labour  of  numerous  bands 
of  slaves,  who,  conveyed  from  Africa  under  circumstances  of  the  severest  hardship,  have 
become  much  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  population. 

A  memorable  crisis  in  West  Indian  history  took  place  in  1792,  when  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  France  passed  rash  decrees,  abolishing  all  distinction  of  ranks,  and  proclaiming  the 
complete  equality  of  mankind.  This  step  was  soon  followed  by  a  general  rising  of  the  ne- 
groes in  St  Domingo,  who,  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  succeSed  in  establishing  their 
independence,  and  m  incorporating  into  their  new  state  die  Spanish  part  of  the  island.  At 
the  same  time,  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  belonging  to  England  drew  the 
attention  of  the  philanthropists  of  that  country,  who,  after  long  representations  and  efibrts, 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  complete  prohibition  against  the  further  importation  of  negroes 
from  Africa.  Nor  did  they  cease  their  efforts  till  arrangements  were  made  which  will  ensure, 
in  a  few  years,  the  entire  liberation  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  human  beings. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  political  relations  of  all  these  islands  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  mother  country, 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  In  those  belonging  to  Britain,  the  white  proprietors  are  repre- 
srnted  in  houses  of  assembly,  which  exercise  some  of  the  functions  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment The  limits  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  however,  have  not  been  very  precisdy 
defined ;  and  in  several  instances,  particularly  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  some 
rather  serious  collisions  have  taken  place.  Hayti,  as  already  observed,  forms  an  independent 
republic. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

An  uncommon  measure  of  wealth  and  prosperity  was  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  by  these 
islands.  They  flourished  especially  during  the  last  century,  when  Uiey  suppli^  almost  ex- 
clusively sugar,  coffee,  and  other  articles,  tlie  use  of  which  had  beccmie  general  over  the 
civilised  world.  After  the  French  revolution  and  that  of  the  negroes  in  St  Domingo,  the 
islands  belonging  to  Britain  became  almost  the  sole  quarter  whence  Europe  was  furnished 
with  West  India  produce.  The  prosperity  thus  caused  excited  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  envy  of  Napoleon,  who  made  astonishing  efibrts  to  shut  first  France,  and  then  the  whole 
Continent,  against  all  merchandise  coming  from  Great  Britain  or  her  coloniea  But  this  ex- 
clusion was  never  complete.  The  last  twenty  years  have  produced  a  very  severe  reverse. 
The  great  encouragement  thus  afiS>rded  led  to  an  over-production,  and  consequent  deprecia- 
tion,  which  was  fm'ther  augmented  by  the  competition  that  arose  in  South  America  and 
other  quarters  of  the  world,  and  also  by  the  commercial  depression  in  Europe.  Hence  it  is 
complained  that  the  prices  obtained  by  West  India  cultivators  have  for  some  time  ceased  to 
be  remunerating,  and  that  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  incurring  heavy  incum- 
brances, that  they  have  been  able  to  continue  their  operations. 

A  sugar  plantation  forms  a  great  manu&cturing  as  well  as  agricultural  establishment,  in 
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which  a  large  capital  must  he  invested.  It  cannot  he  carried  on  with  advantage,  especially 
since  the  &11  in  the  value  of  produce,  unless  on  a  considerahle  scale ;  as  the  white  servants 
and  the  machinery  must  he  nearly  the  same  on  a  small  as  on  a  large  estate.  Plantations, 
according  to  Mr.  Hihbert,  vary  from  500  to  3000  acres,  and  from  100  to  500  negroes.  An 
average  one  may  contain  300  negroes,  who  may  produce  about  200  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
This  will  require  300  acres  of  land  planted  with  cane,  and  300  head  of  cattle,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  600  acres  will  be  requisite.  For  negro  grounds  and  wood,  500  more  will 
be  necessary.  The  whole  extent  will  thus  be  1400  acres.  The  original  price  of  good  land 
is  101. ;  the  expense  of  clearing,  lOL ;  of  planting.  10/. :  in  all,  302. ;  making  4200Z.  of  ori- 
ginal outlay  upon  the  land.  The  buildings  and  machinery  are  estimated  as  follows : — A 
mill,  400/. ;  warehouse,  1200/. ;  curing-house,  600/. ;  distillery,  600/. ;  copper  ai^id  still,  2000/. ; 
dwelling-house,  900/. ;  trash-houses,  310/. :  in  all,  7360/.  currency,  or  5250/.  sterling ;  which, 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  land,  makes  9450/.  The  expense  of  rearing  a  slave  is  reckoned  by 
Mr.  Hihbert  at  86/.  Of  this,  36/.  is  supposed  to  be  incurred  the  first  year,  including  20/.  for 
loss  of  the  mother's  labour ;  in  the  next  thirteen  years  he  allows  annually  2/.  for  fo^,  1/.  Is. 
for  clothes,  16«.  Sd.  for  medicine,  taxes,  &.c.  By  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  labour  of  the  ne- 
gro is  supposed  more  than  to  compensate  his  mamtenance.  The  negroes  of  a  great  planta- 
tion are  divided  into  three  gangs :  the  first  of  which,  composed  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
active,  amounts  to  about  seventy-seven ;  the  second,  to  thirty-one ;  the  third,  to  twenty-seven. 
Besides  these  there  are  eleven  grass-cutters,  fifteen  watchmen  and  cooks ;  nine  drivers  of 
mules  and  carts ;  twenty^ight  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  and  coopers ;  twelve  for  attending 
cattle ;  seventeen  overseers ;  twenty-one  hospital  attendants ;  six  for  watching  grounds,  &c. 
The  export  of  sugar  to  Britain,  during  the  year  1832,  amounted  to  3,585,188  cwts.,  which, 
at  2Ss,  per  cwt,  amounts  to  5,119,000/.,  and  the  duty,  at  24«.,  was  4,352,000/.  The  ex- 
portation of  rum,  in  1832,  amounted  to  4,753,789  gallons,  the  value  of  which,  at  2s.  9d.  a 
gallon,  would  be  753,644/.  Of  this  amount,  3,513,000  gallons,  retained  in  Britain  for  home 
consumption,  paid  a  duty  of  1,570,000/. 

Coffee  ranks  next  to  sugar  in  importance,  and,  though  introduced  from  a  remote  quarter 
of  the  world,  has  been  cultivated  with  such  success,  that  the  cofiee  of  Berbice  and  Jamaica 
ranks  second  to  that  of  Mocha,  and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  however,  the  competition  from  other  quarters  has  been  so  great  as  to  give  the 
planters  occasion  to  complain  that  it  is  still  more  unproductive  than  sugar,  and  its  culture 
has  in  consequence  somewhat  declined.  The  importation  into  Britain,  in  1632,  amounted  to 
24,600,000  lbs.,  the  value  of  which,  at  6d.  a  pound,  may  be  685,700/.  A  few  other  articles, 
though  very  secondary  to  those  above  mentioned,  are  produced  in  these  islands.  Cotton  was 
formerly  considered  one  of  their  staples.  In  1786,  the  produce  was  5,800,000  lbs. ;  and  in 
1828,  it  was  almost  the  very  same,  or  5,890,000.  But  this  amount,  which  in  the  first  period 
was  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  British  consumption,  was  in  the  second  period  not  a  fortieth 
part  of  that  consumption.  In  1831  and  1832,  it  averaged  only  1,950,000  lbs.  The  United 
States  have  supplanted  the  islands,  both  as  to  the  abundance  and  quality  of  this  commodity. 
Yet  the  cotton  of  the  latter,  though  inferior  to  the  best  American,  still  maintains  a  respect- 
able price  in  the  market  Cacao,  the  principal  material  of  chocolate,  has  also  much  declined, 
chiefly  perhaps  on  account  of  that  beverage  being  almost  entirely  disused  in  Britain.  The 
recent  reduction  of  duty,  however,  may  probably  lead  to  an  extended  consumption.  The 
average  of  1831  and  1832  was  1,050,000  lbs. 

Manufacturing  industry,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  society  in  these  islands,  scarcely  exists, 
even  in  its  humblest  form,  for  domestic  use. 

Commerce,  on  the  contrary,  is  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  same  wealth  and  populousness.  Almost  every  product  of  West  Indian  labour 
is  destined  for  the  market  of  the  mother  country,  from  which  m  return  these  islands  receive 
ail  their  clothing,  and  a  great  proportion  of  their  daily  food.  They  supply  the  British  em- 
pire with  nearly  all  the  sugar,  rum,  and  cofiee  consumed  in  it 

in  1832,  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between  Britain  and  the  West  Indies  was  to 
the  following  amount : — ^Inwards,  828  ships,  229,117  tons,  and  12,656  men.  Outwards,  803 
ships,  226,105  tons,  and  12,804  men.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1829  was  9,807,914/. ; 
of  the  exports,  3,612,075/.  The  leading  articles  of  import  were,  4,152,614  cwt  sugar ; 
6,984,750  gallons  rum;  26,911,785  lbs.  cofiee;  4,640,414  lbs.  cotton;  684,917  lbs.  cacao; 
990,626  cwt  molasses ;  3,585,694  cwt  pimento ;  6,081  cwt  ginger ;  13,285  tons  mahogany ; 
9748  tons  logwood ;  2105  tons  fiistic ;  212,000  lbs.  indigo ;  63,850  lbs.  cochineal ;  9041  lbs. 
castor  oil ;  1^536  lbs.  sarsaparilla ;  6845  lbs.  pepper.  The  articles  of  export  from  Britain, 
stated  according  to  their  value,  were,  cottons,  1,050,280/.;  linens,  385,303/.;  woollens, 
120,192/. ;  silks,  19,388/. ;  apparel,  251,192/. ;  hats,  66,594/. ;  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  168,197/. ;  of  brass  and  copper,  67,220/. ;  hardware,  90,101/. ;  tin,  15,637/. ;  lead, 
10/106/. ;  earthenware,  30,259/. ;  leather,  116,512/. ;  saddlery,  26,267/. ;  beef  and  pork, 
113,831/. ;  beer,  55,565/. ;  butter  and  cheese,  79,488/. ;  fish,  94,165/. ;  cordage,  23,537/. ; 
coals,  32,523/. ;  soap  and  candles,  117,168/. ;  glass,  76,660/. ;  painters*  colours,  30,042/. ; 
plate,  29,500/. ;  statumery,  23,827/. ;  books,  10,893/. 
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The  West  Indies  also  cany  on  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  United  States  and  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America,  to  which  they  send  their  staple  productions,  and  receive 
in  return  grain,  provisions,  fish,  and  timber.  The  trade  with  the  British  colonies  employed, 
in  1831,  486  ships  of  75,806  tons,  with  5074  men,  outwards.  That  from  the  United  States 
in  the  same  year  employed,  according^  to  Mr.  Bliss,  58,825  tons,  of  which  more  than  two- 
thirds  were  Ainerican. 

Sscrr.  VL^CivU  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  the  different  portions  of  the  West  Indies  has  been  ascertained  with 
varying  demes  of  accuracy.  Reserving  more  precise  details  for  the  local  section,  we  shaU 
give  the  foUowing,  as  a  near  approximation  of  the  whole : — 

Spanish  idands 1,000,000 

British  (inclusive  of  Demerara) 786,000 

HayU... 800,000 

French  islands  (inclusive  of  Cavenne) 393,000 

Other  European  islands  (indading  Dutch  Ouiana) 150,000 

8,060,000 

Of  these  it  is  probable  not  above  500,000  are  Europeans;  the  rest  are  of  negro  origm, 
and,  unless  in  Hayti,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

The  social  state  of  these  islands  is  peculiar  and  painful.  The  population  consists  of  three 
portions,  between  which  scarcely  any  sympathy  exists: — 1.  The  whites;  2.  the  slaves;  3. 
the  mixed  population  and  emancipated  negroes.  On  a  subject  which  has  excited  so  much 
interest,  and  given  rise  to  ao  many  controversies,  into  which  our  plan  forbids  us  to  enter* 
some  very  general  observations  will  be  sufficient 

The  whites,  who  form  so  small  a  part  of  the  population,  are  the  masters,  in  whom  all  the 
power  and  proper^  centre.  They  consist,  partly  of  proprietors  superintending  the  cultiva- 
tion c^  their  own  lands,  purtly  <xf  agenti  and  overseers  employed  by  owners  residing  in  Bri- 
tain. As  a  body,  they  do  not  merit  many  of  the  reproaches  thrown  upon  them  by  Uie  zeal- 
ous friends  of  humanity.  Inheritance  rather  than  choice  has  placed  most  of  them  in  cir- 
cumstances of  severe  tnal  and  difficulty.  Some  of  them  have  abused  their  inordinate  power 
in  deeds  cit  wanton  cruelty,  vriiich  have  brought  a  stain  upon  the  whole  body ;  but  sucn  con- 
duct does  not  appear  to  be  general,  and  others  have  distinguished  themselves  by  showing  to 
their  slaves  every  degree  of  indulgence  cf  which  their  unfortunate  situation  admitted.  In 
their  intercourse  wiui  each  other,  the  planters  are  peculiarly  frank,  liberal,  and  hospitable. 
They  are  strongljr  animated  by  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  even  a  sense  of  equality,  which  may 
seem  strangely  mconsistent  with  their  habits  and  situation.  Yet  the  same  anomaly  has 
occurred  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  sanguine  temper, 
and  extravagant  estimate  of  their  wealth,  with  which  Mr.  Edwards  reproaches  them,  is 
likely  to  have  been  effectually  cured  by  the  great  reverses  which  they  have  recently  expe- 
rienced. 

The  slaves  form  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  population ;  but  their  situation  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  controversy,  that  a  precise  estimate  of  it  would  be  difficult  They 
are  undoubtedly  in  a  worse  situation  than  the  serfs  of  Eurooe,  who  were  merely  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  portion  of  what  tneir  labour  had  drawn  from  it 
Their  lot  is  harder  idso  than  that  of  the  Oriental  slave,  who,  employed  as  a  domestic  ser^ 
vant,  rises  often  to  the  rank  of  a  fitvourite.  The  West  Indian  slave  is  placed  continually 
under  the  lash  of  a  taskmaster,  and  is  regarded  only  according  to  the  amount  of  labour 
which  can  be  extracted  from  him.  It  never  can,  however,  be  the  interest  of  the  master  to 
inflict  physical  injury  on  his  slave,  or  to  withhold  whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve  him  in 
health  and  vigour.  The  bondsman  has  even  an  assurance  of  being  supplied  with  the  necee- 
saries  of  life  more  complete  than  is  possessed  by  the  labouring  classes  in  a  free  community. 
Yet  this  very  security  tends  to  degrade  their  character,  and  to  prevent  them  from  acquiring 
habits  of  reflection  and  foresight  Their  lot  must  depend  too  entirely  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  their  master  or  overseer :  those  who  are  fortunate  in  this  respect  may  enjoy  much 
comfort ;  but  others  have  no  sufficient  protection  or  redress  against  the  bursts  oi  passion  and 
caprice  to  which  human  nature  invested  with  power  is  liable.  Edwards  seems  to  admit  their 
liability  to  the  vices  to  which  men  are  exposed,  when  held  in  a  state  of  degradation :  these 
are,  dissimulation,  a  propensitv  to  pilfer,  and  a  proneness  to  low  sensual  imlulgence.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  look  forward  with  interest  and  hope  to  the  recent  arrangements  of  the 
British  legislature,  by  which  this  bondage  is  converted  into  a  species  of  apprenticeship,  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  is  to  be  entirely  abolished ;  while  the  planters  are  to  be  indemni- 
fied by  having  distributed  among  them  the  large  sum  of  20,000,0002.  sterling,  to  he  raised 
by  small  additional  taxes  on  the  principal  articles  of  West  India  produce. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  negro  population  have  already  obtained  their  liberty,  which 
was  either  granted  by  masters  who  had  conceived  an  attachment  to  them,  or  earned  by  the 
industrious  employment  of  their  leisure  hours.  The  intercourse,  also,  between  the  black 
and  white  races  has  produced  a  number  of  mulattoes,  who  are  never  enslaved.  This  class, 
however,  have  not  derived  all  the  advantages  which  should  naturally  have  followed  from  the 
possession  of  freedom.    They  considered  it  inconsistent  with  their  situation  to  share  the 
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toils  of  tbeir  raialftved  brethren,  Tet  had  little  means  of  attabinff  any  higher  employment. 
They  were  excluded  from  all  iatermarriage  or  MBociation  with  the  ruling  cUbh,  and  from 
■II  c^ces  of  trust  or  importaiice ;  their  lestiniony  in  many  casea  wia  not  received  by  a  court 
of  justice.  The  females,  deapiaing  the  young  men  of  their  own  class,  form,  very  ^neraJly, 
illicit  conneeticns  with  Ehiropeang,  though  it  is  said  that  their  general  behaviour  la  modest, 
and  that  they  view  thia  lie  in  nearly  the  aame  light  aa  marriage.  On  the  whole,  the  cha- 
racter and  deportment  of  the  fteed  negroes,  when  existing  aa  alelached  and  degraded  claas, 
cannot  be  taken  aa  a  criterion  of  that  which  they  would  exhibit  when  inveMed  with  the 
^ri^ta  of  cttixens,  and  fiaming  the  main  body  of  the  people. 
Sbct.  Vn. — Local  Geography. 

The  diviaioD  of  the  West  India  Islands,  as  tbe^  appear  interesting  to  us,  is,  according  to 
the  natioDs  by  whom  they  are  occupied,  into  British,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  to  which  are 
to  be  added  a  few  Daniah  and  Swedish,  and,  finally,  the  independent  negro  republic  cS 
HaytL 

SnniEOT.  1. — Briiith  I^andt. 

The  British  poneseionB,  though  not  the  most  extensive  or  naturally  fivitfiil,  are,  amce 
those  of  France  have  sunh  mto  secondary  importance,  undoubtedly  the  best  cultivated,  moet 
wealthy,  and  productive.  Perhaps  do  part  of  the  globe,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  yieUa 
such  an  anxxint  of  valuable  commodities  for  exportatitm.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
popalation  and  ciHnmerce  of  each  rH  these  ialands. 
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This  table  will  afibrd  an  accurate  notion  of  their  relative  importance,  and  will  rendet 
TUmeceaary  any  minute  details  respecting  a  region  which  presents  in  general  so  uniform  an 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  island  in  the  Britiah  West  Indies.    The  lofty 
range  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  interior,  covered  with  ancient  and  majeatic  foreats, 
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nipplied  with  the 
I  of  a  temperate 
climate ;  and  the  Guinea  graas,  whicli 
has  proepered  remarkably,  enables  the 
planters  to  maintain  numerous  and  valu- 
able herds  of  cattle.  Yet  the  soil  is 
considered  to  be  by  no  means  univenal- 
ly  ^ood,  and  its  actual  fertility  is  ascrib- 
ed m  a  great  measure  todilwent  manur- 
ing and  cultivation.  The  abundance  c^ 
water  must  always  be  a  main  source  of 
fertility  in  tropical  countries.  The  rum 
of  Jamaica  is  considered  superior  to  that 
of  any  of  the  other  districts;  but  its 
coffee  ranks  second  to  that  of  Berbice. 
Pimento,  the  plantations  of  which  are 
extremely  qmaraental,  ia  peculiar  to  this 
island,  and  has  been  often  termed  Ja- 
maica pepper.    With  her  natural  and 
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acquired  advantafifes,  however,  Jamaica  has  not  been  preserved  from  the  pestilential  influ- 
ence of  the  climate,  which  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  to  Europeui  constitutions. 

The  towns  of  Jamaica,  as  of  the  other  islands,  are  all  sea-ports,  and  supported  by  com- 
merce. Spanish  Town,  or  Santiago  de  la  Vega,  the  most  ancient,  and  still  the  seat  of  the 
legislature  and  courts,  is  of  comparatively  liUle  importance,  and  has  not  more  than  4000  or 
6000  inhabitants.  Port  Royal,  possessed  of  a  secure  and  spacious  harbour,  was,  in  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  enriched  both  by  the  trade  of  the  island,  and  the  contraband 
traffic  with  the  Spanish  main.  It  was  then,  with  the  ezcepticm  of  Mexico  and  Lima,  the 
most  splendid  and  opulent  city  in  the  New  World.  Suddenly  an  earthquake  swallowed  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitant&  Yet  the  advantages  of  its  situation  caused 
it  to  be  soon  rebuilt,  and  ten  years  after,  when  it  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  it  was  rear- 
ed again  from  its  ashes.  But  in  1722  it  was  assailed  by  a  hurricane,  the  most  dreadful  ever 
known,  even  in  these  latitudes.  The  sea  rose  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet,  undermined  and 
overthrew  a  great  part  of  the  houses;  Uie  shipping  ui  the  harbour  was  entirely  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  vessels,  which  had  only  their  masts  and  rigging  swept 
away.  Port  Royal,  being  then  viewed  as  a  fiital  spot,  was  abandoned  for  Kingston,  and  is 
DOW  reduced  to  200  or  300  houses.  The  fortifications,  however,  which  are  very  strong,  are 
still  kept  up*  and  the  navy-yard  is  maintained  there.  ICingston,  about  twenty  miles  1^.E., 
is  now  the  principal  town  of  Jamaica.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  extending  six  miles  in 
brmdth  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Its  commerce,  though  not  equal  to  what  that  of  Port 
Royal  once  was,  is  great,  and  is  fiivoured  by  a  spacious  and  commodious  roadstead.  Its 
population  exceeds  ^,000.  All  these  towns  are  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  which  is  the 
most  level  and  fertile,  imd  most  fiivourable  for  trade.  Montego  Bay,  a  place  with  about 
4000  inhabitants,  carries  on  the  more  limited  commerce  of  the  northern  coast  Savanna  la 
Mar,  in  the  west,  is  little  more  than  a  village,  since  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  hurri^ 
cane  of  1780 ;  yet  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and  a  little  trade.  The  Grand  and  Little  Cayman, 
which  are  inhabited  only  by  a  few  hundred  fishermen  and  pilots,  may  be  considered  as 
appendages  to  Jamaica. 

Barbadoes  is  the  island  which  ranks  next  in  value  and  importance ;  indeed,  it  was  the 
earliest  settled  and  improved  of  all  the  English  possessions.  Having  been  founded  during 
the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  it  afforded  a  refuge  to  persons  of  various  parties  who  succes- 
sively suffered  persecution.  It  thus  made  very  rapid  progress,  and  in' 1650  there  were 
estimated  to  be  20,000  white  men  in  the  island,  half  of  whom  were  able  to  bear  arms.  It 
has  been  alleged  to  have  undergone  a  considerable  decline  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth, 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful  hurricanes  with  which  it  has  been  ravaged,  and  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  which  now  requires  manure  in  order  to  maintain  its  fertility ;  yet 
the  population  and  produce  were  greater  in  1829  than  in  1753,  the  supposed  period  of  its 
highest  prosperity.  Barbadoes,  having  no  mountains  in  the  centre,  is  less  copiously  watered 
than  the  other  Antilles ;  and,  being  farther  out  in  the  Atlantic,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
general  scourge  of  hurricane.  Its  soil,  though  deficient  in  depth,  being  composed  chiefly 
of  a  fine  black  mould,  is  well  fitted  for  the  culture  of  sugar ;  and  its  rich  plantations,  diver- 
sified by  the  gentle  hills  which  rise  in  the  interior,  present  a  delightful  landscape.  Bridge- 
town, the  capital,  is  one  of  the  gayest  and  handsomest  towns  and  one  of  the  strongest  mili- 
tary posts,  in  the  West  Indies,  containing  above  20,000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  much  frequented,  not  only  for  the  trade  of  the  island,  but  by  vessels  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  easterly  position,  reach  it  before  any  of  the  other  islands,  and  touch  there 
for  refreshment. 

St.  Christopher's,  known  often  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  St  Kitt's,  is  not  the  next  in 
importance ;  but,  on  account  of  its  early  settlement,  may  be  noticed  here,  in  preference  tc 
recent  acquisitiona  It  was  first  occupied  by  the  English  in  1623 ;  and,  though  repeatedly 
disputed  by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  has,  with  the  exception  of  some  ^ort  intervals, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Britain.  The  interior,  rising  into  the  lofty  peak  of  Mount 
Misery,  is  peculiarly  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  the  plain  along  the  sea  surpasses  in  rich- 
ness and  beauty  that  of  any  of  the  other  islands,  abounding  in  the  black  mould  which  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  sugar.  Basseterre,  the  capital,  on  the  south-west  coast,  contains  60OO 
or  7000  inhabitants. 

Antigua,  to  the  east  of  St  Christopher's,  is  by  no  means  so  uniformly  fertile ;  a  large  pro- 
portion consisting  of  a  stifi*  clay,  which  yields  only  bad  grass.  Being  deficient  in  sprinsB 
or  rivulets,  water  is  procured  only  by  preserving  the  rain  in  cisterns,  and  in  years  of  drought 
the  crop  sometimes  entirely  fails.  In  favourable  seasons,  however,  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able produce  of  sugar.  Antigua,  St  Christopher's,  and  several  others  now  to  be  mentioned, 
form  what  are  called  the  Leeward  Islands,  which,  running  from  east  to  west,  are  supposed 
to  be  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  trade  wind.  All  the  Leeward  Islaiids  have  one 
governor,  who  resides  at  Antigua.  Hence  John's  Town,  its  capital,  admired  for  its  agree- 
able situation  and  the  regularity  of  its  buildings,  derives  a  considerable  degree  of  impor- 
tance, and  is  a  favourite  resort  It  has  about  15,000  inhabitanta  English  Harbour,  on  the 
southern  coast,  with  a  royal  dock-yard,  is  an  inSportant  naval  station. 
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The  other  Leeward  Islands  consist  of  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Barbada,  Anguilla,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  first  is  agreeable  and  picturesque,  but  by  no  means  fertile.  Nevis  is 
a  small,  but  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  consisting  of  one  conical  mountain  above  twenty 
miles  in  circuit  Charlestown  is  the  capital.  Barbuda  and  Anguilla,  still  smaller,  are  also 
fertile,  but  little  cultivated :  Anguilla  has  a  valuable  salt-pond ;  the  tobacco  of  Barbuda  is 
particularly  esteemed.  The  Vi^in  Islands  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  arid  and  least 
productive  of  any  in  the  West  Indies.  They  are  numerous,  and  in  some  degree  shared  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Dutch ;  but  Tortola,  the  only  one  of  much  consideration,  Anegada,  and 
Virgin  Gorda,  belong  to  the  English. — The  islands  now  enumerated  Include  all  Siat  were 
originally  settled  and  colonised  by  Britain.  But  conquest  within  the  last  seventy  years  has 
conveyed  to  her  others  of  great  value,  by  which  her  possessions  in  this  quarter  of  the  world 
have  been  nearly  doubled.  Part  of  these  were  captured  during  the  war  which  closed  in 
1763,  others  in  that  which  broke  out  on  occasion  of  the  French  revolution. 

Dominica  stands  in  the  former  predicament  It  is  a  large  island,  but  not  productive  alto- 
gether in  proportion  to  its  extent,  much  of  the  surface  being  mountainous  and  rugged.  Se- 
veral of  its  volcanic  summits  throw  out  from  time  to  time  burning  sulphur,  but  Uiey  do  not 
act  to  any  destructive  extent  It  is  interspersed,  however,  with  fertile  valleys ;  a  large 
quantity  of  cofiee  is  raised  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Roseau,  or  Charlottetown,  the  capil^, 
is  by  no  means  so  flourishing  as  before  the  fire  of  1781 ;  it  is  well  built,  but  many  <h  the 
houses  are  unoccupied.     Its  population  may  amount  to  5,000. 

St  Vincent's,  ceded  by  the  same  treaty,  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  and  rugged  of  the 
Antilles.  It  contains  the  only  very  active  volcano  in  these  islands,  which,  after  being  dor- 
mant for  a  century,  burst  forth  in  1812  with  tremendous  violence,  exhibiting  the  most  awfbl 
phenomena.  Several  plantations  were  destroyed,  and  almost  all  those  on  the  eastern  coast 
were  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes  ten  inches  deep.  The  peak  of  Mome  Garou  is  nearly 
5000  feet  high.  Yet  the  intermediate  valleys,  being  fertile  in  a  high  degree,  render  St 
Vincent's  on  the  whole  a  very  productive  island.  It  contains  small  remnants  of  the  native 
Garib  race,  mingled  with  some  free  negroes,  who  were  early  introduced,  and  have  adopted 
many  of  the  Indian  usages.  Kingston,  Uie  capital,  has  been  supposed  to  contain  8000  inha- 
bitants. 

Grenada  exhibits  a  considerable  variety  of  surface,  which,  on  the  whole,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely productive,  and  renders  it  an  important  acquisition.  The  scenery,  though  not  so 
grand  as  that  of  some  of  the  others,  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  Italy.  St  George,  the  capital,  named  formerly  Fort  Royal,  pospesses  one  of  the  most 
commodious  harbours  in  the  West  Indies,  and  has  been  strongly  fortified.  The  Grenadines, 
or  Grenadillos,  lying  between  Grenada  and  St  Vincent,  produce  some  sugar  and  coffee. 

Tobago,  or  Tabago,  the  last  of  the  cessions  of  1763,  is  a  small  but  fertile  and  beautiful 
island.  Notwithstanding  its  southerly  situation,  the  heat  is  tempered  by  breezes  from  the 
surrounding  ocean,  while  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be  out  of  the  track  of  those  hurri- 
canes which  have  desolated  so  many  of  the  other  islands.  It  yields  the  fruits  and  other  pro- 
ducts common  to  the  West  India  islands  with  those  of  the  bordering  Spanish  main.  Scar- 
borough, a  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  is  its  capital. 

St  I^cia,  an  important  island,  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1815.  Its  high  peaks, 
called  Pitons  by  the  French,  and  sugar-loaves  by  the  English,  are  visible  at  some  distance 
at  sea.  The  soil  is  productive,  but  5ie  climate  is  unhealthy.  On  the  western  side  is  Port 
Castries,  or  Carenage,  one  of  tJie  best  harbours  in  these  islands.  The  town  has  a  population 
of  about  5,000  soula 

Trinidad,  separated  only  by  a  strait  from  the  coast  of  South  America,  where  that  main- 
land is  traversed  by  the  branches  of  the  Orinoco,  shares  in  a  great  measure  its  character. 
It  is  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  and  presents  scenery  peculiarly  grand  and  picturesque. 
The  island  is  unhealthy,  but  fruitful,  and  being  largest  next  to  Jamaica,  forms  an  acquisition 
of  great  value.  It  was  Spanish  till  1797,  when  it  was  captured,  and  confirmed  to  Britain 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  One  remarkable  object  in  this  island  is  a  lake  of  asphaltum  three 
miles  in  circumference.  This  substance,  being  rendered  ductile  by  heat,  and  mingled  with 
grease  or  pitch,  is  employed  with  advantage  in  greasing  the  bottoms  of  ships.  Trinidad 
contains  still  about  900  native  Indians.  Port  Spain  (Puerto  Espana)  is  a  considerable  town, 
well  ft>rtified,  and  with  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  built  regularly  and  handsomely,  with  a 
fine  shaded  walk  and  spacious  market ;  and  the  churches,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  are 
very  richly  ornamented. 

Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo,  extend  along  the  coast  of  Guiana ;  but  they  participate 
so  largely  in  the  character  of  West  India  colonies,  that  a  view  of  them  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete that  of  these  important  settlements.  They  are  also  of  recent  acquisition,  having  be- 
longed to  the  Dutch  till  the  last  war,  when  they  yielded  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  Britain, 
and  were  confirmed  to  that  power  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  They  extend  about  300  miles 
along  the  coast,  and  each  colony  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  broad  river,  bearing  its  own 
name.  The  territory  is  low,  flat,  alluvial,  and  in  many  parts  swampy ;  and  the  greater  por- 
tion, when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Britain,  was  covered  with  dense  and^  almost  impe- 
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netnble  ibmte.  Since  that  time  a  prodigrious  improvement  has  taken  |^ce ;  British  indus- 
try has  cot  down  the  woods,  and,  availing  itself  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  has  ren- 
dered this  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  in  the  New  World.  Demeraia,  as  will  appear 
by  the  commercial  table,  ranks  as  to  West  India  produce  second  only  to  Jamaica :  its  rum  is 
inferior  only  to  hers ;  and  the  coffee  of  Berbice  ranks  above  that  of  any  of  the  islanda 
Staebroek,  now  Sl  George,  is  built  on  the  low  bank  of  the  river  Demerara.  The  booses  are 
of  wood,  seldom  above  two  stories  high,  and,  with  a  view  to  coolness,  are  shaded  by  cdon- 
naded  porticoes  and  balconies,  and  by  projecting  roofs;  and  Venetian  blinds,  or  jalousies,  are 
used  instead  of  glass  window&  Canals  are  condocted  on  each  side  of  the  town,  which  pre> 
sentB  a  bosy  scene,  every  road  being  like  a  wharf  strewed  with  casks  and  bales.  The  town 
contains  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  mostlv  negroes,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
people  of  colour,  some  of  whom  have  attained  to  considerable  wealth.  New  Amsterdam, 
the  small  capital  of  Berbice,  is  agreeablv  situated,  intersected  by  canals,  and  with  a  consi- 
derable spot  of  ground  attached  to  each  house. 

The  Lucayos,  or  Bahama  Islands,  form  a  very  extended  and  numerous  groups  being  sac- 
ceesively  parallel,  first  to  Florida,  then  to  Coba  and  part  of  Hayti.  The  groop  comprises 
about  050  islets  and  islands,  of  which  only  14  are  <h  considen^le  size ;  the  rest  are  mere 
rocks  and  islets,  called  here  keys,  or  kays,  from  the  Spanish  cayo.  These  islands  were  very 
much  neglected  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  a  British  settlement  was 
formed  there  onder  Captain  Wooies  RogersL  The  Bahamas,  notwithstanding  their  fiivoor- 
able  sitoation,  have  never  been  prodoctive  in  the  West  India  staplea  The  soil  is  in  general 
arid  and  rocky ;  and  even  those  islands  which  might  be  capable  of  improvement  have  been 
neglected.  Cotton  is  the  onlv  article  which  has  been  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and  even 
this  has  declined.  They  produce,  however,  a  considerable  variety  of  fine  timber  and  dye- 
woods,  and  some  of  them  supply  the  neighbouring  coasts  with  salt  Between  the  western 
islands  and  the  coast  of  Florida  is  the  Bahama  channel,  through  which  that  celebrated  cur- 
rent called  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rushes  with  such  impetuosity  that  it 
is  perceptible  upon  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe.  Its  force  renders  the  passage  extremely 
dangerous,  and  has  given  occasion  to  frequent  wrecks.  The  principal  islands  are  the  Great 
Baluma  and  Abaco,  on  the  Little  Bahama  Bank ;  Eleuthera,  New  Providence,  Guanahani, 
or  St.  Salvador,  or  Cat  Island,  remarkable  as  the  point  first  discovered  by  Colombos,  Yuma, 
and  Exoma,  on  the  Great  Bahama  Bank ;  and  Mayagoana,  Inagua,  the  Caycos  and  Turks^ 
islands,  forther  south.  The  difficulty  of  navifi^ation  in  these  seas  is  increased  by  the  great 
bank  of  ftibama,  interposed  between  Coba  and  these  islands.  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  from  its  situation  upon  this  frequented  channel,  is  a  place  of  some  importance. 
It  is  the  general  seat  of  government,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  5000  persons. 

The  Bermudas,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  about  600  miles  east  from  the  coast 
of  North  America,  may,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  place,  be  described  here.  About 
400  are  numbered ;  but  roost  of  these  are  mere  rocks,  and  only  eight  possess  any  real  im- 
portance. These  islands,  which  began  to  be  settled  about  1612,  drew  for  some  time  greater 
attention  than  their  natural  advantages  justified.  During  the  internal  troubles  which  soon 
after  took  place  in  Great  Britain,  they  became  the  asylum  of  many  distinguished  personages, 
and  among  others  of  the  poet  Waller,  who,  by  celebrating  the  beauty  of  their  aspect  and 
the  felicity  of  the  climate,  spread  around  them  a  poetical  lustre.  The  Bermudas  are  indeed 
in  these  respects  peculiarly  fortunate ;  bein^  exempted  from  the  scorching  heats  of  the  tro- 
pic, enjoying  almost  a  continued  spring,  and  being  clothed  in  perpetual  veraure.  But  though 
they  afibrd  thus  an  agreeable  and  healthful  residence,  they  have  not  proved  productive  in 
any  of  those  commodities  which  can  become  the  staple  of  an  important  traffic.  Cotton  has 
been  tried,  but  without  any  great  success.  They  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  deportation 
for  criminals,  hot  in  this  respect  are  now  superseded  by  the  Australian  settlementsL  The 
rocky  nature  of  the  coasts  renders  them  easily  defensible,  but  un&vourable  to  navigation. 

51  George,  the  seat  of  government,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  is  only  a  large  village, 

ScBSECT.  2. — Spanish  Islands, 

The  western  colonies  of  Spain,  which  for  Home  centuries  comprised  the  greater  part  of 
the  American  continent,  with  all  its  richest  and  most  splendid  regions,  are  now  limited  to 
the  two  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Yet  these  are  so  considerable  and  so  fruitful,  that, 
since  a  more  liberal  policy  has  been  adopted  towards  them,  they  have  in  no  small  degree 
compensated  for  her  immense  losses. 

Cuba,  the  finest  and  largest  of  the  West  India  islands,  is  about  780  miles  in  length  by 

52  in  mean  breadth,  and  has  a  superficial  area  of  43,500  square  miles,  being  nearly  equal 
in  extent  to  all  the  otlicr  islands  taken  together.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent by  chains  of  mountains,  whose  highest  peaks,  Potrillo  and  Cobre,  attain  an  elevation 
of  more  than  8,500  feet ;  and  the  plains  beneath  are  copiously  watered,  and  rendered  fit  for 
producing  in  the  highest  perfection  all  tlie  objects  of  tropical  culture.  '  The  climate,  pnrti- 
cularlv  in  the  western  part,  although  tropical,  is  marked  by  an  unequal  distribution  of  heat 
at  difierent  seasons,  indicating  a  transition  to  the  temperate  zone.    The  mean  temperature 
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Ib  78°,  bat  in  the  interior  titd  eastern  put  only  73°.  The  hottest  montha  do  not  average 
pMtfe  than  84°-85°,  and  the  coldest  present  a  mean  temperature  of  about  70°.  Ice  aome- 
thnes  fbnnB  at  night  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  northers,  but  anow  never  Alls.  Hur- 
ricanes are  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  in  the  other  ialauda.  Ttie  situation  of 
Cuba,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  communication  tietween 
Nmth  and  SouUi  America,  gives  it  a  high  commercial  and  poUtical  importance;  yet  Spain 
long  viewed  it  merely  as  the  key  of  her  great  poasessione,  and  the  passage  by  which  she 
reached  them;  and  this  great  island  did  not,  in  the  value  of  its  produce,  equal  some  of  the 
amallest  of  the  Antilles.  But  during  the  la!st  thirty  years  a  ctmcurrcnce  of  circumstances 
Imu  rendered  it  the  richest  of  Ihe  European  colonies  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  proved 
the  justice  of  the  remark  of  Abbe  Raynal,  that  rile  de  Ciiba  pourrait  teule  valoir  um 
royaume.  Within  the  period  last  mentioned,  and  especially  since  the  separation  of  the  coo- 
tinenta]  colonies  irom  the  mother  country,  a  more  liberal  and  protecting  policy  has  been 
adopted ;  the  ports  of  the  island  have  been  thrown  open ;  stiangers  and  emigrants  have  been 
encouraged  to  settle  there;  and,  amid  the  political  agitations  of  the  mother  country,  the 
expulskm  of  the  Spanish  Yesidents  from  Hispajiiola,  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  to 
a  Kireign  power,  and  the  disasters  of  those  who  in  the  continental  states  of  America  adhered 
lo  Old  Spain,  Cuba  lias  become  a  general  place  of  refuge.  Its  progrees,  from  these  causes, 
baa  been  most  exttaordinary.  At  the  clooe  of  the  last  century,  it  was  obliged  to  draw  from 
the  rich  colony  of  New  Spain  the  sums  necessary  for  the  support  of  its  civil  administration 
Bud  the  payment  of  its  garrisons;  of  late  years  it  has  been  able  not  only  to  provide  ftir  its 
own  exigencies,  but  to  a&brd  important  aid  to  the  mother  country  in  her  conleet  with  her 
revolted  colonies.  In  1778,  the  revenue  of  the  island  amounted  to  885,358  dollara ;  in  1794, 
to  1,136,018  dollars ;  and  in  1830,  to  no  lees  than  8,972,548  dollars,  a  sum  superior  to  the 
revenue  of  most  of  the  secondary  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Nor  has  the  progress  of  its  popu- 
lation been  less  remarkable ;  in  1775,  it  amounted  to  only  172,020 ;  in  1827,  it  had  iucreMed 
lo  704,487.  The  inhabitants  have  applied  themselves  with  surprisiDg  success  to  the  culture 
of  Ihe  great  West  India  staples,  sugar  and  cofiee ;  between  1760  uid  1767,  the  exports  of 
■uoar  amounted  to  only  ^570,000  lbs. ;  in  1832,  they  are  believed  to  tiave  exceeded 
2a>.000,000  lbs.  In  1800,  there  were  only  60  coffee  plantations  on  the  island;  in  1827, 
they  amounted  to  2067. 

Foor  censuses  have  been  taken  of  the  population  of  Cuba,  giving  the  following  geoeral 
reaolts;  in  1775,  171,620  souls;  in  1791,  272,301;  in  1817,  583,033;  in  1827,  704,487. 
The  fijiowmg  table  shows  the  character  of  the  population  at  the  first  and  last  named 
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1775. 


PartIIL 


White* 96,440 

Free  Mulatto^ 19,327 

FreeBlockiw 11.590 

BlaTes 44.333 

ToUli 171,690 


]ffi7. 

311.051 
57,514 
48,980 

886,942 

704.487 


The  freat  increase  of  the  black  population  is  owing  to  the  direct  introduction  of  slaves 
from  Africa,  which  has  been  continued  with  great  activity  till  the  present  time,  although 
the  trade  was  to  have  entirely  ceased  in  1820.  It  appears  that  at  least  372,500  of  these 
unhappy  persons  were  imported  into  the  island  from  1521  to  1820 ;  and  within  the  last  few 
years,  it  is  stated  that  forty  or  fifty  vessels  have  regularly  cleared  out  for  Africa,  as  for  an 
ordinary  trade,  but  with  the  well  understood  object  of  practising  this  nefarious  traffic.  This 
mode  df  supply  is  accompanied  by  the  distressing  circumstance  of  the  great  inequality  of 
the  sexes  (the  number  of  male  slaves  being  183,290,  to  103,052  females),  the  female  slaves 
on  a  plantation  being  seldom  much  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  and  often  bearing  a 
much  smaller  proportion,  since  the  masters  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  rear. 

The  principil  articles  of  export  from  Cuba  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  wax,  tobacoo, 
and  cigars,  with  honey,  hides,  cotton,  fruits,  &c.  'Hie  principal  imports  are  corn  and  grain 
of  all  sorts,  lumber,  dried  fish,  and  salt  provisions  chiefly  from  the  United  States ;  cotloti 
goods,  hardware  and  various  other  manufactured  articles,  such  as  hats,  shoes,  cabinet-ware, 
carriages,  dtc.,  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  linens  from  Germany  and  Ireland ; 
silver  and  gold,  indigo  and  cochineal,  from  the  Spanish-American  states ;  wines,  spirits,  dtc. 
from  France  and  Spain,  with  such  other  articles  of  luxury  and  use  as  an  opulent  agricul- 
tural community,  in  a  tropical  climate,  requires.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  mr  the 
year  1833,  amounted  to  no  less  than  $18,511,132;  of  exports,  to  $13,906,100.  The  prin- 
cipal  articles  of  export  for  the  years  1827, 1830,  and  1833,  were  as  follows: 


1837 
1830 

Bmgmr. 
Jatvim. 

Amtai. 

BhiM. 

Ram. 
npm. 

ITox. 

Uat  Tobacco. 

Cigan. 
Amfan. 

6.337,390 

7,868,881 
7,634.553 

3,001,583 
1,798,598 
3,566,359 

74,083 
66,310 
95,768 

8,457 
5.595 
3,937 

33,403 

38,741 
41.536 

79,106 

160,358 

99,475 

167.361 
407.153 
617.713 

This  statement,  however,  is  only  the  custom-house  report,  which  assumes  that  a  box  of 
sugar  weighs  but  15  arrobas,*  whereas  its  true  weight  is  at  least  16,  and  estimates  the  bags 
of  coffee  at  150  lbs.,  though  it  is  well  known  that  they  often  exceed  that  limit  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  extent  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  Cuba  with  other  countries 
in  the  year  1833. 

CooBtriM.  lapoite.                                           Ezporti. 

Spftin t4,013,730 3,713.535 

UnitedSUtei 4,463,500 4,384,900 

GreatBritain 1,635,178 911.000 

Bpanisb- American  States 1,371,335 19,680 

Hanse  Towns 934,375 1,504,130 

Prance 937,960 531,300. 

Havana,  or  the  Havannah,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourish- 
ing cities  of  the  New  World.  It  once  carried  on  the  whole,  and  still  retains  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  commerce  of  the  island.  The  harbour  is  admirable,  capable  of  containing  a 
thousand  large  vessels,  and  allowing  them  to  come  close  to  the  quay :  its  narrow  entrance 
has  been  found  disastrous  when  fleets  were  seeking  shelter  from  a  pursuing  enemy.  The 
fortifications,  particularly  the  Moro  and  Punta  castles,  are  remarkably  strong ;  but  in  1762 
they  yielded  to  the  British  fleet,  which  captured  nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  about  3,000,000/.  sterling.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  works  have  been  so 
carefully  strengthened  as  to  make  the  place  nearly  impregnable ;  and  during  the  late  war, 
while  the  British  navy  was  generally  so  triumphant,  no  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the 
Havannah.  The  arsenal  and  dock-yard  are  also  on  a  large  scale.  The  city  presents  a 
magnificent  appearance  from  the  sea,  its  numerous  spires  being  intermingled  with  lofly  and 
luxuriant  trees.  The  churches  are  handsome  and  richly  ornamented ;  and  several  private 
mansions  are  reckoned  to  be  worth  above  6O,OO0Z.  each.  The  interior,  however,  for  the 
most  part  consists  of  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty  streets,  crowded  with  merchandise  and 
wagons,  and  presenting  entirely  the  appearance  of  busy  trade.  Yet  the  alameda,  or  public 
walk,  and  the  opera,  on  the  appearance  of  a  favourite  performer,  exhibit  a  gay  and  even 
splendid  aspect  The  recently  constructed  suburbs  are  also  built  in  a  superior  style.  Th^ 
Havannah  has  patriotic  and  literary  societies,  which  are  improving.  Seven  journals  are 
published,  one  of  them  in  English.  The  population  by  the  census  of  1827  was  112,000,  and 
has  since  considerably  increased. 

Other  towns  in  Cuba  have  risen  to  importance,  only  since  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  so 
absurdly  conferred  on  Havana,  has  been  withdrawn.  Matanzas,  about  sixty  miles  east  of 
the  capital,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  low  plain  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  m 


*  Tbe  arroba  is  S5  lbs. 
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now  the  second  commercial  town  in  the  island.  The  harbour  is  capacioas,  easy  of  aoeess, 
and  sheltered  from  all  winds,  except  those  from  the  north-east,  which  are  not  dangerous 
here.  The  population  of  the  place  amounts  to  about  15,000.  In  1830  it  exported  upwards 
of  50,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  nearly  8,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee ;  220  vessels  entered,  and 
304  left  its  port  in  that  year.  As  the  vicinity  is  rapidly  becoming  settled  and  brought  under 
cultivation,  its  importance  is  daily  increasing.  Trinidad  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
thriving  places  on  the  island  since  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  its  trade.  It  is  well 
bnilt,  and  standing  on  the  southern  shore,  it  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  northers  which 
are  experienced  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  Its  harbour  is  capacious,  but  exposed,  and 
its  commerce  considerable.  Population  12,500.  To  the  west  lies  Xagua,  a  small  town,  but 
having  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  world  formed  by  the  magnificent  bay  of  the  same 
name. 

Puerto  Principe,  situated  in  the  interior,  is  a  poor,  dirty,  and  ill-built  town,  in  a  wet  spot, 
which  in  many  places  is  only  passable  on  raised  footpaths  Its  inland  trade  is  considerable. 
By  the  census  it  appears  to  have  a  population  of  49,000  inhabitants,  but  its  permanent 
population  is  much  less,  a  great  number  of  the  individuals  registered  here,  having  merely 
retired  into  the  town  from  Sie  neighbourhood  during  the  rainy  season.  The  Ijttle  town  of 
Nuevitas,  lately  founded  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  northern  coast,  serves  as  its 
port. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  Santiago  de  Cuba,  once  the  capital  of  Cuba.  It  suf- 
fered much  by  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Havana,  but  since  the  opening  of 
its  port  in  1778,  it  has  shared  in  the  general  prosperity.  Although  its  harbour  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  island,  yet  Cuba  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  good  water,  and  its  hot  and  moist 
climate  renders  it  unhealthy.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  built  towns  of  the  colony, 
and  contains  26,740  inhabitants.  Bayamo  or  San  Salvador,  an  old  town  in  the  interior,  has 
a  population  of  7,500  souls.  Its  port  is  the  thriving  little  commercial  town  of  Manzanillo, 
with  3,000  inhabitants.  To  the  west  is  Holguin,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  and  at  the  eajstem 
extremity  of  the  island  is  Baracoa,  now  much  reduced,  but  remarkable  as  the  first  settle- 
ment formed  by  the  Spaniards  on  this  beautiful  island. 

Porto  Rico  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  smallest  of  the  Great  Antilles,  is  about  100  miles  in  length 
by  36  in  mean  breadth,  and  has  a  superficies  of  4,000  square  miles.  Although  inferior  to 
none  of  the  islands  in  fertility  and  general  importance,  it  was  long  neglected  by  Spain,  and 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  its  wealth  was  derived  entirely  from  its  woods 
and  pastures.  But  since  it  has  shared  the  same  liberal  policy  that  has  been  extended  to 
Cuba,  and  reaped  the  same  advantages  from  the  agitations  of  the  mother  country,  and  the 
disasters  of  the  sister  colonies,  it  has  exhibited  the  same  remarkable  picture  of  prosperity 
with  the  larger  island.  Porto  Rico  is  traversed  by  a  lofty  mountain  ridge,  which  in  the 
eastern  part  rises  to  the  height  of  about  4,000  feet;  on  each. side  of  this  central  ridge  lie 
rich  and  beautiful  valleys,  well  watered  and  well  wooded,  below  which  stretch  the  fertile 
plains  that  contain  the  thriving  agricultural  and  commercial  towns.  In  1778,  the  population 
was  70,278,  and  in  1830,  according  to  the  official  returns,  it  was  323,838;  of  this  number 
only  34,240  were  slaves,  127,287  were  firee  coloured  persons,  and  162,311  whites.  The  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  white  and  the  coloured  roturiers,  and  the  whites  are  in 
the  habit  of  intermixing  freely  with  the  people  of  colour.  According  to  Col.  Flinter,  the 
produce  of  the  island  in  1830,  was  46,441,920  lbs.  of  sugar,  1,507,569  gallons  of  molasses, 
1,216,500  gallons  of  rum,  28,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  34,640  quintals  of  cured  tobacco,  dtc. 
The  live  stock  consisted  of  70,130  head  of  cattle,  52,970  horses,  25,087  swine,  &c.  The 
exports  are  sugar  and  coffee,  with  cattle,  tobacco,  rum,  cotton,  &c. ;  the  imports  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Cuba.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is  about  3,000,000  dollars,  of 
exports  4,000,000,  two-thirds  of  which  are  in  American  bottoms;  of  58,526  tons,  the  ton- 
nage arrived  in  1830,  29,906  was  American,  and  15,163  Spanish.  ^ 

The  capital,  Puerto  Rico  or  San  Juan,  is  a  large,  neat,  and  well-built  town  on  the  north- 
ern coast,  with  a  deep,  safe,  and  capacious  har&ur.  It  is  very  stnmgly  fortified,  and  con- 
tains about  30,000  mhabitants.  The  other  towns  are  small;  Mayaguez  and  Aguadilla  on 
the  west  coast,  Ponce  and  Guayama  on  the  southern,  and  Faxardo,  are  the  principal  ports. 
The  little  ishmd  of  Bieque  or  Crab  Island,  lying  off  the  eastern  coast,  is  claimed  by  Great 
Britain. 

SuiavcT.  3. — French  Islands. 

The  possessions  of  France  in  the  West  Indies,  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war,  were 
more  valuable  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  exports  from  St  Domingo  alone  amount- 
ed to  25,000,000  dollars.  That  valuable  island  is  now  entirely  lost  to  her.  During  the 
late  war  all  her  islands  were  captured,  and  she  ceased  to  exist  as  a  colonial  power.  At  the 
peace,  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe  were  restored,  and,  with  Cayenne,  form  territories  of  con- 
siderable value  and  capability.  Their  progress,  however,  was  of  course  checked  during  the 
period  when  they  were  under  foreign  occupation,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rapid 
even  since  the  restoration.    The  anti-commercial  system  introduced  by  Napoleon,  and  even 
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the  prepofteroQt  attempt  to  raiw  Bogar  in  France  oot  of  the  beet-root,  have  not  eeaaed  their 
opeimtionflL 

Martinico  or  Martiniqoe,  as  compared  with  the  other  Leaser  Antilles,  is  a  large  and  fine 
idand,  about  fifty  miles  in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth.  The  surfiu^  is  generally  broken 
into  hillocks,  and  in  the  centre  rise  three  lofty  mountains,  the  streams  descendmg  fhm 
which  copiously  water  the  island.  The  progress  of  Martinique  took  place  between  1700 
and  1732,  during  which  period  the  negro  population  increased  finam  14,500  to  72,000.  The 
Bpgliah^  when  uey  took  it  a  second  time  in  1809,  found  next  year  a  population  of  OMISt* 
The  census  of  1627  gave  101,005,  of  which  0037  were  whites,  10,786  free  coloured,  and 
81,182  sUves.  The  annual  imports  firom  France  amount  to  about  12,000,000  fiancs;  the 
exports  to  that  country,  to  20/100,000.  Fort  Royal,  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  the  coaita 
of  justice,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  7000  inhabitants  j  but  the  chief  trade  centres  in  St. 
Pierre,  Uie  largest  place  in  Martinico  and  in  all  French  America.  Its  excellent  road  has 
Toidered  it  an  entrep6t  of  the  trade  of  the  mother-country  with  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
It  has  about  20,000  inhabitanta. 

Guadaloupe  is  a  larger  island,  being  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  long  and  twenty»five  farond. 
It  consists,  in  fact,  of  two  iriands,  since  a  channel,  from  thirty  to  eighty  yards  broad,  crosees 
the  narrow  isthmus  by  which  its  eastern  and  western  portions  aro  united.  The  weetem, 
called  Baaseterre,  notwithstanding  the  name  (which  is  derived  from  its  position  with 
to  the  trade-wind,)  contains  a  chain  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  one  of  which  diai^ya 
some  volcanic  phenomena,  emitting  volumes  of  smoke,  with  occasional  sparks  of  fiie.  How- 
ever, its  plains  ara  copiously  watered  and  fhiitfuL  The  eastern  division,  called  Grande 
Terre,  is  more  flat,  and  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  water.  The  progress  of  Gnada]oii]ie 
was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Martinico,  though  slower.  In  1755  it  contained  50,800 
Inhabitants;  in  1812  these  had  increased  to  114,000.  In  1827  the  population  was  found  to 
be  135,516,  of  which  17,237  were  whites,  16,705  free  coloured,  101,564  slaveai  Anmial 
value  of  the  exports,  26,650,000  firancs;  of  the  imports,  12,000,000.  Basseterre,  on  the 
part  of  the  island  bearing  that  name,  ranks  as  the  capital ;  but  having  a  bad  harbour,  iseap- 

Krted  merely  by  the  residence  of  government,  and  baa  not  more  than  9000  inbahitanta. 
»inte-^P!tre,  on  the  eastern  side,  or  rather  at  the  junction  of  the  two,  carries  on  almost 
all  the  trade,  and  has  a  population  of  about  15,000.  The  islands  of  Marie-Galaate,  the 
Saintes,  and  Deseada,  are  af^ndages  to  Guadaloupe,  of  little  importance. 

Cayenne,  or  French  Guiana,  is  an  extenaive  tract  belonging  to  the  South  American  eonti* 
nent,  but  which,  for  reasons  aJready  stated,  we  shall  here  consider  in  connection  with  the 
West  Indies.  Cavenne  Proper  consists  of  an  alluvial  island  about  eighteen  miles  long  and 
ten  broad,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  river  of  that  name ;  but  the  term  is  applied  gene> 
rally  to  a  coast  about  500  miles  in  length,  having  Dutoh  Guiana  on  the  west,  and  Portu- 
guese or  rather  Brazilian  Guiana  on  the  east ;  but  the  limits  of  the  latter  are  diqiuted  to 
Uie  extent  of  120  ^ites,  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  occasioned  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
b^  the  terms  Yapock  and  Oyapock ;  and  the  Braxilians,  in  spite  of  every  remonstxanoe,  oon- 
tmue  to  occupy  the  coaat  as  far  as  the  latter  river.  Cayenne  is  an  alluvial  swampy  region, 
covered  with  majestic  forests.  The  trees  aatonidi  Europeans,  not  only  by  their  prodigiouB 
flize,  but  by  their  great  varie^ ;  M.  Noyer  having  counted  no  lesa  than  250  that  were  fitted 
for  human  use.  Fine  aromatics,  unknown  to  the  other  regions  of  the  west,  have  been  cul- 
tivated there  with  success.  The  Cayenne  pepper  is  the  most  pungent  and  delicate  kind  of 
that  n>ice ;  and  the  clove,  long  supposed  exclusively  attached  to  the  Moluccas,  has  8u&- 
ceeded  so  well,  that  a  part  of  the  consumption  of  Europe  is  supplied  from  Cayenna  The 
natoral  advantages  of  this  colony  are  very  great  The  cutting  down  of  these  noUe  woods 
would  affi)rd  the  material  of  a  valuable  timber  trade,  and  the  ground  thus  cleared  would  be 
fit  for  sugar  and  every  kind  of  West  India  produce.  Yet  the  tract  is  cultivated  in  only  a 
few  scattered  patehee,  not  exceeding  in  all  10,000  acres.  Serious  obstacles  are  indeed  pre- 
sented by  the  pestilential  vapours  exhaled  from  these  dark  woods  and  marshes.  In  a  settle- 
ment on  a  great  scale,  attempted  at  Kourou  in  1763,  no  less  than  13,000  persons  peririied, 
so  that  the  deportation  to  Cayenne  of  deputies  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party,  during  the 
revdution,  was  inflicted  as  conveying  almost  a  sentence  of  death.  Yet,  if  due  precautions 
were  used,  and  the  woods  cleared,  it  would  probably  be  as  healthy  as  any  other  settlement 
in  this  quarter.  The  popuktion  of  Cayenne  in  1830  amounted  to  25,250,  of  whom  19.200 
were  slaves,  and  3786  white&  The  annual  value  of  the  exports  to  France  is  2,500.000 
firancs;  of  imports,  1,800,000.  Cayenne  is  a  small  town,  neatly  built  of  wood,  with  a  spa- 
eiotts  and  commodious  road,  and  a  populaticm  of  3000.  Kourou,  Sinnamaiee,  La  Maaa,  and 
Oyapock,  are  small  settlements  scattered  along  the  coast 

SvBSBCT.  4. — DtUch^  Swedish^  and  DanUk  hland$. 

The  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies,  when  compared  with  their  eastern 
colonial  empire,  appear  exceedingly  limited.  Their  only  islands  are  St  Eustatia,  Saba,  and 
Curacoa.  The  first  two  are  small  isles  lying  immediately  north  of  St  Christopher's :  St 
Eustatia  consists  almoin  entirely  of  the  eloping  sides  of  one  high  conical  hill,  terminating  in 
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a  rocky  summit  It  is,  however,  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  abounds  particularly  with 
tobacco ;  also  in  cattle  and  poultiy,  of  which  it  affords  a  surplus  to  the  neighbouring  islands. 
The  capital  is  well  fortified,  and  forms  a  species  of  entrepdt  both  of  regular  and  contraband 
trade.  The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  20,000 ;  that  of  the  town  at  6000.  Saba, 
only  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  destitute  of  a  harbour,  is  a  pleasant  island,  hut  of  no  com- 
mercial value.  The  Dutch  participate  with  France  the  small  island  of  St  Martin,  valuable 
almost  solely  for  its  salt-works.  Curacoa  is  a  lar^r  island,  fiir  to  Uie  west  of  the  others, 
and  only  about  seventy  miles  distant  from  the  Spanish  main.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long, 
and  tea  hroad ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  arid  and  unfertile,  and  its  importance 
was  chiefly  derived  from  the  contraband  trade  which  its  situation  enabled  it  to  carry  on, 
while  the  continent  was  exclusively  possessed  by  Spain,  and  studiously  shut  against  the 
vessels  of  other  countries.  Since  Colombia  became  independent,  and  threw  open  her  ports 
to  all  nations,  Curacoa  has  sunk  into  a  secondary  station.  Williamstadt,  its  capital,  how- 
ever, with  a  fine  harbour,  has  still  a  considerable  trade,  and  a  population  of  8000. 

Surinam,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  the  Dutch  west- 
era  possessiona.  Dutch  Guiana  formerly  included  Demerani,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo ;  but 
Britain  having  in  the  last  war  captured  these  three  districts,  her  capital  was  employed  with 
such  advantage  in  improving  them,  that  she  determined,  at  the  peace,  on  retaining  them, 
and  left  to  Holland  only  the  larger  but  less  valuable  territory  of  Surinam  Proper.  This 
coast,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Guiana,  is  flat  and  alluvial,  and  is  traversed  by  several  broad 
rivers,  coming  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  That  of  Surinam  has  a  channel 
about  four  miles  wide,  but  shallow  and  rocky,  navigable  only  for  boata  The  Dutch,  since 
they  regained  possession  of  it,  have  made  very  considerable  efibrts  for  its  improvement,  and 
il  is  decidedly  rising  in  importance.  Paramaribo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  afibrds 
excellent  anchorage  for  vessels,  is  a  considerable  town,  well  built  of  wood,  and  arranged  in 
regular  streets,  loomed  with  fine  trees.  Its  commerce,  though  now  surpassed  by  that 
carried  on  in  English  Guiana,  is  considerable,  and  supports  a  population  of  18,000  or  20,000 


The  Danes  have  three  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  St  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  the 
principal  one,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Virgin  Islands :  it  has  a  surface  of  eighty-one  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  d4,0(K),  all  slaves,  except  2500  whites  and  1200  free 
coloured.  It  is  productive,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  in  the  usual  West  Indian  articles 
Christiansted,  the  capital,  has  5000  inhabitants.  St  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  is 
of  little  importance,  unless  as  a  favourable  statbn  for  introducing  into  the  other  isluids 
those  ^oods  which  the  great  states  have  declared  contraband.  St  Thomas,  the  capital,  with 
an  active  trade  and  8&K)  inhabitants,  contains  about  half  of  the  population  of  the  island. 
St  John's,  another  of  the  same  group,  is  very  small,  and  only  noted  for  its  excellent  har- 
bour. 

The  Swedes  have  only  one  small  island,  St  Bartholomew,  situated  about  fifbr  miles  north 
of  St  Christopher's.  It  is  not  <}uite  twenty-five  square  miles  in  extent,  and  is  generally 
described  as  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  though  an  eye-witness  assures  us  that  neither  of 
these  characters  can  apply  to  it  Gustavia,  the  capital,  acquired  considerable  wealth  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  it  continued  Icmg  to  be  almost  Uie  only  neutral  port  in  these  seas. 

SvBSECT.  5. — Hayti, 

Hayti,  now  an  independent  negro  republic,  forms  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  interesting 
portions  of  the  New  World.  It  is  a  very  fine  island,  situated  between  Jamaica  and  Porto 
Ricoi,  about  450  miles  in  length,  and  110  in  breadth,  and  having  an  area  of  28,000  square 
mOee.  In  the  centre  rises  the  lofly  range  of  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  of  which  the  peak  of 
La  Serrania  rises  to  the  height  of  9000,  and  that  of  La  Sella  to  7000  feet  These  moun- 
tains are  covered  nearly  to  the  summit  with  vegetation  and  noble  woods,  and  firom  them 
deeeend  numerous  streams,  which,  uniting  in  four  large  rivers,  bestow  extreme  fertility  on 
the  plains  beneath.  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are,  in  the  west  woA  south, 
eofl^,  the  sugar-cane  (which  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  making  of  taffia,  the  ordinary  rum 
of  the  country),  and  cotton ;  in  the  nortli,  coflee,  the  splendid  sugar  estates  about  the  Cape 
having  been  mostly  abandoned  or  converted  to  other  uses ;  in  the  east,  cattle  with  some 
iolieeca  Mahogany  and  Campeachy  wood,  Guiac  or  Lignum vitie,  BrazUetto,  honey,  wax, 
and  fruits  are  luso  important  articles  of  production,  llis  was  the  first  large  island  dis- 
eovered  by  Columbus,  who  landed  there  on  the  5th  of  December,  1492,  and  made  it,  under 
the  name  of  Hispaniola,  the  seat  of  his  first  colony.  That  great  man,  however,  soon  lost 
all  control  over  the  Spanish  adventurers,  who  gave  full  scope  to  their  cruelty  and  rapacity. 
The  gold,  which  was  then  found  in  considerable  abundance,  formed  the  chief  object  of 
their  avidity ;  and  the  unhappy  natives,  forced  to  labour  in  the  mines,  and  otherwise  inhu- 
manly treated,  were  in  the  end  completely  exterminated.  The  gold  being  in  some  degree 
exfaaosted,  and  its  amoant  completely  eclipsed  by  that  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  Hispaniola, 
caUed  now  St  Domingo,  was  in  a  great  degree  neglected.  About  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  daring  band  of  french  buccaneers  established  themselves  in  the  western 
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diatrkta.  They  were  owned  and  supported  b^  the  PVencb  government,  which  ultimately 
became  pomened  of  this  put  of  the  ialand.  Its  progress  was  at  lirst  checked  by  tbe  injudi- 
cioua  reMraintB  of  an  exclusive  company ;  but  a  more  liberal  policy  being  adopted  in  1722, 
it  rapidly  advanced  to  a  de^ee  of  prosperity  altogether  unprecedented.  Though  forming 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  island,  it  fttr  surpassed  in  opulence  not  only  the  Spanish  p«rt, 
bat  the  whole  Spanish  West  Indies. 

The  French  revolution  caused  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  state  of  HaytL  In  1791 
the  Assembly  caused  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  island  their  livourite  doctrine,  that  all 
men  were  free  and  equal.  This  proclamation  gave  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  lo  a  contest 
between  the  white  and  the  free  coloured  population.  But  while  these  parties  were  contenl- 
lag  for  the  application  of  the  principle,  the  slaves  fell  that  it  applied  also  Eo  them.  They 
rose  in  a  body,  massacred  or  drove  out  the  other  two  classes,  and  became  entire  masters  of 
French  St.  Domingo.  This  revolution,  with  the  excesses  which  accompanied  it,  soon  ended, 
like  other  revolntions,  in  a  military  despotism,  which  was  established  in  1806  by  Desaalines, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  James  I.  He  was  succeeded  by  Christophe,  his  second  in  com- 
mand, who  named  himself  Henry  I.,  hereditary  king  of  Hayti.  Meantime,  however,  the 
republic  of  Hayti  was  established  in  another  part  of  the  Island,  under  the  presidency,  6rst 
of  Petion,  and  then  of  Boyer.  Henry,  hara^ed  by  attacks  from  this  and  other  quarters, 
ended  his  life  b;  suicide  in  1830.  Bayer  then,  by  a  series  of  vigorous  operations,  not  only 
extended  his  sway  over  all  the  French  part  of  the  island,  but  annexed  to  it  also  that  belong- 
ing to  Spain  (ifeS);  so  that  the  whole  is  now  comprehended  in  the  republic  of  Hayti. 
France  in  1903  made  strong  efforts  to  regain  this  valuable  Island,  but  without  success.  At 
length,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1R25,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  she  acknowledged  tha 
independence  of  Hayti,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  large  sum  of  150,000,000  francs,  to  be 
paid  in  five  annual  instalments. 

An  independent  negro  state  was  thus  established  in  Hayti ;  but  the  people  have  not  de- 
rived all  the  benefits  which  they  sanguinely  expected.  Released  from  their  former  compuU 
Bory  toil,  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  subject  themselves  to  the  restraints  of  regular  industry. 
Tbe  first  absolute  rulers  made  the  most  extraordinary  effbrta  to  overcome  the  indolence  which 
soon  began  to  display  Itself.  The  Corle  Rural  directed  that  the  labourer  ahooid  fix  himsett* 
on  a  certain  estate,  which  he  was  never  afterwords  to  quit  without  a  passport  fhnn  the  go- 
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vemment.  His  hours  of  labour  and  rest  were  fixed  by  statute.  The  whip,  at  first  permitted, 
was  ultimately  prohibited ;  but  as  every  military  officer  was  allowed  to  chastise  with  a  thick 
cane,  and  almost  every  proprietor  held  a  commission,  the  labourer  was  not  much  relieved. 
By  these  means  Mr.  Mackenzie  supposes  that  the  produce  of  1806  was  raised  to  about  a 
third  of  that  of  1789.  But  such  violent  regulations  could  not  continue  to  be  enforced  amid 
the  succeeding  agitations,  and  undera  republican  regime.  Almost  all  traces  of  laborious 
culture  were  soon  obliterated :  large  tracts,  which  had  been  one  entire  sugar-garden,  pre- 
sented now  only  a  few  scattered  plantations.  The  export  of  sugar,  which  in  1806  had  been 
47,516,531  lbs.,  amounted  in  1825  to  2020  lbs.  Cofiee,  which  continued  to  be  a  staple  produc- 
tion, was  also  much  diminished.  The  only  indemnification  which  the  people  sought  was  in 
the  easy  task  of  cutting  down  the  forests  of  mahogany  and  campeachy  wood,  which  were 
found  of  greater  value  than  had  been  supposed.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  viewing  the  extreme 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  the  contented  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  was  struck 
with  extreme  despondence  as  to  their  ever  making  any  improvement.  The  slightest  labour 
is  sufficient  to  secure  subsistence ;  the  adults  wear  merely  such  portions  of  dress  as  decency 
most  absolutely  requires,  while  tiie  children  of  both  sexes  have  no  covering  whatever.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  Hayti  had  reached  its  utmost  point  of  depression,  and  was  be- 
ginning, after  the  example  of  its  industrious  neighbours,  to  avail  itself  of  its  great  natural 
advantages.  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  ex- 
ports of  cofiee,  cotton,  mahogany,  tobacco,  and  other  articles.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 
thing  precise  in  regard  to  the  population  of  Hayti.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  about  600,000 
before  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  of  1791 ;  the  long  and  bloody  struggle  which 
followed,  accompanied  by  extensive  emigrations,  and  the  subsequent  wars  between  the  dif- 
ferent powers  that  established  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  must  have  very 
considerably  diminished  this  number ;  yet  Humboldt  estimates  the  population,  in  1823,  at 
800,000 ;  but  there  seems  to  be  more  probability  in  the  statement  of  Mollien,  who  rates  it 
at  less  than  600,000.  The  value  of  the  exports,  in  1832,  was  $3,800,000 ;  of  imports, 
14,160,000 ;  entered,  350  ships  of  48,398  tons ;  left,  336  ships  of  46,146  tons ;  the  number 
of  American  vessels  much  exceeding  those  trading  under  any  other  flag.  The  great  article 
of  export  was  cofiee  to  the  amount  of  42,476,800  lbs.,  and  the  value  of  $3,326,000 ;  other 
articles  were  mahogany  and  campeachy  wood  of  the  value  of  $400,000 ;  cotton,  $124,000 ; 
tobacco,  $65,000,  &c.  The  imports  are  flour,  salt  provisions,  lumber,  &c.,  from  the  United 
States ;  cotton  goods  and  other  manufactured  articles,  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Germany ;  wines,  jewellery,  &c.,  from  France. 

The  govemmeut  of  Hayti  is  professedly  republican,  but  it  has  been  well  described  as 
practically  a  military  democracy.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  President,  who  holds 
the  place  for  life.  There  is  a  Senate,  consisting  of  24  members,  named  for  life  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  a  list  of  candidates  presented  by  the  President.  The  Representa- 
tives are  chosen  for  the  terra  of  six  years  by  the  parishes,  but  the  body  of  the  people  takes 
but  little  interest  in  the  elections.  The  President  proposes  the  laws  and  financial  arrange- 
ments, which  are  acceded  to  with  little  discussion.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  about 
$1,500,000;  the  expenditure  is  considerably  more.  The  army  amounts  to  45,000  men.  The 
religion  of  the  Haytians  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  there  is  little  attention  paid  to  the  subject, 
and  the  state  of  morals  is  described  as  exceedingly  bad ;  other  religions  are  tolerated.  Whites 
are  not  allowed  to  hold  landed  property,  or  to  carry  arms. 

Hayti  has  been  divided  into  six  departments,  named,  chiefiy  after  their  positions,  West, 
South,  Artibonite,  North,  North-east,  South-east.  The  last  two  comprehend  the  part  lately 
poesessed  by  the  Spaniards.  Port  au  Prince,  in  the  department  of  the  West,  is  the  capital, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  trade.  It  has  a  secure  and  excellent  roadstead,  but  the  country  around 
is  marshy,  and,  during  the  summer,  very  unhealthy.  The  city  is  built  mostly  of  wood,  its 
streets  unpaved,  and  containing  no  remarkable  edifices.  The  population  may  be  from  12,000 
to  15,000.  Petit  Goave  or  Pesqueno  Goave,  and  Jacmel,  are  small  towns  in  the  same  de- 
partment, with  good  harbours  and  some  trade.  Cape  Haytien,  formerly  Cape  Francis  or 
Cape  Henry,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  established  by  Chrish 
tophe,  is  better  built,  with  well-paved  streets,  and  some  handsome  squares,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  10,000.  Near  it  is  the  citadel,  constructed  at  vast  expense  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  as  a  place  of  security  for  himself  and  his  treasures. 

Las  Cayes,  in  the  department  of  the  South,  the  seat  of  an  ephemeral  government,  which 
sprung  up  during  the  disturbances,  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  flourisliing  trade ;  but  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  August,  1831.  Jeremie,  in  this  department,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade.  In  the  department  of  Artibonite  is  Go'naives,  a  small  town  with  a  good 
harbour.  St  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  presents  the  remains 
of  a  very  handsome  city ;  a  solid  and  spacious  cathedral,  a  large  arsenal,  houses  in  general 
cammodious  and  well  built ;  but  it  has  been  long  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  is  not  supposed  to 
contain  now  above  10,000  inhabitants.  Higuey,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  is  a  cele- 
brated place  of  pilgrimage.  In  the  department  of  the  North-east  is  Santiago,  which  was 
oearl  J  ruined  by  the  devastations  of  the  servile  war. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

GUATEMALA,  OR  UNITED  STATES  OF  CENTEAL  AMEEICA. 

The  republic  of  GuatemaU,  or  Guatimala,  occupying*  the  narrow  tract  between  the  two 
mat  masses  of  the  continent,  baa,  in  virtue  of  its  position,  assumed  the  title  of  the  VnUed 
States  of  Central  America. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  AspecL 

Guatemala  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  province  of  Veregua,  belonging  to  the 
republic  of  New  Grenada ;  on  the  north  and  north-east  bv  the  Mexican  States  of  Uhiapa,  Yu- 
catan, and  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles ;  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  forms  a  sort  of  extended  isthmus,  reaching  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
between  8^  and  17^  N.  lat,  and  82^  and  96°  W.  long.  Measured  by  an  oblique  line  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  it  may  be  1050  miles  in  length ;  but  the  breadth,  from  sea  to 
sea,  nowhere  exceeds  500,  and  in  some  places  is  only  100  miles.  The  surface  has  been 
estimated  at  200,000  square  miles,  which,  though  it  appears  small  when  compared  with  the 
other  American  states,  is  nearly  double  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  surface  of  Guatemala  does  not  display  that  lofty  and  rugged  character  which  gene- 
rally marks  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  American  continent  The  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  raises  such  a  tremendous  snowy  barrier  through  the  greater  part  of  the  continent, 
sinks  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama  into  a  mere  rocky  dixe,  connecting  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica. Near  Nicaragua,  it  seems  to  become  little  more  than  an  insensible  ridge,  sloping  down 
to  the  shores  of  the  opposite  oceans.  Proceeding  north-west,  it  soon  rises  and  presents  to 
the  Pacific  a  lofty  range,  in  which  Humboldt  and  Arago  have  counted  twenty-one  volcanoes, 
partly  burning  and  partly  extinct  The  loftiest,  called  the  volcano  of  Guatemala,  being  co- 
vered with  snow  for  several  months  in  the  year,  cannot  be  much  less  than  10,000  feet  nigb. 
Hence  Guatemala,  thouj^h  it  does  not  present  a  continuous  table-land,  like  Mexico,  has  high 
mountain  valleys,  enjoy mg  a  cool  and  agreeable  air,  and  producing  the  grain  and  the  fhiits 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  eastern  part,  swelling  somewhat  into  the  form  of  a  peninsula, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Poyais,  and  the  Mosquito  shore,  consists  of  a  vast  and  savage 
forest,  beat  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  occupied  by  rude  and  unsubdued  Indiana. 

The  waters  which  descend  from  the  Andes  of  Guatemala  ft.ll  into  one  or  other  of  the  op- 
posite oceans,  and  do  not  swell  into  rivers  of  any  importance ;  but  there  u  one  grand  aque- 
ous feature,  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  150  miles  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth,  and  having 
almost  throu|fhout  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms.  Numerous  streams,  flowinjr  from  difierent  quar- 
ters, form  this  great  body  of  water,  which  has  only  one  outlet  in  the  river  San  Juan,  which 
flows  from  it  into  the  Atlantic.  The  surfiice  of  the  lake  is  diversified  and  adorned  with 
small  islands,  in  one  of  which  is  a  volcanic  mountain.  It  communicates  by  a  navigable 
channel  of  26  miles,  with  a  smaller  lake,  called  the  Lake  of  Leon,  which  may  almost  be 
considered  as  a  branch  of  it,  and  is  50  miles  long,  by  30  broad. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 

There  is  nothing  known,  under  this  head,  by  which  Guatemala  can  be  distinguished  firom 
the  bordering  countries  of  Mexico  and  Colombia. 

Sect.  HI. — Historical  and  Political  Oeography, 

The  history  of  Guatemala,  and  the  country  itself,  were  less  known  than  any  other  part  of 
America,  till  recent  events  brought  them  into  notice.  Yet  its  records  appear,  in  many 
respects,  worthy  of  enquiry.  The  ancient  Guatemalans  evidently  possessed  a  civilisation 
derived  firom  and  rivalling  that  of  Mexico.  The  palace  of  Quiche  is  said  to  be  comparable 
in  magnificence  to  that  of  Mitla.  In  the  depth  of  forests  have  been  found  ancient  citiesi, 
containing  monuments  similar  in  grandeur  and  ornament  to  the  teocallis  oi  Mexico,  and  on 
whose  walls  are  found  figures  and  other  representations  well  executed  in  baa-reliefl  The 
Toltecs,  who  preceded  the  Aztecs,  as  rulers  that  civilised  Mexico,  appear  to  have  been 
driven  southwards,  and  to  have  settled  in  Guatemala.  The  resistance  to  Alvarado,  sent  in 
1523  bv  Cortez  to  conquer  this  country,  was  vigorous,  and  even  such  as  to  render  the  issue 
somewhat  doubtful.  After  the  conquest,  Guatemala  was  erected  into  an  audiencia,  with 
only  a  slight  dependence  on  the  viceroy  of  Mexico ;  but  as  it  did  not,  permanently  at  least, 
yield  gold  and  silver,  and  its  produce  was  chiefly  sent  by  the  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  it  was  veir 
little  heard  of  in  Europe,  till  the  general  crash  of  the  Spanish  power.  Guatemala  then  sud- 
denly erected  hersen  into  an  independent  state ;  and  Mexico,  which  at  first  made  great 
efllbrts  to  retain  her  as  a  province,  finding  her  determination  immutable,  very  wisely,  and 
with  a  tolerably  good  grace,  yielded  the  point 
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Sbct.  IV. — Productive  Industry, 

The  productive  qualities  of  Guatemala  are,  if  possible,  superior  even  to  those  of  other 
countries  in  the  fruitful  climates  of  America.  Like  Mexico,  it  yields  in  different  reg^ions, 
and  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  and  grain  peculiar  to  the 
tropical  and  temperate  zones.  Of  fruits,  several  of  the  most  valuable  are  produced  in  the 
highest  perfection.  The  indigo,  which  forms  so  large  tf  part  of  the  commerce  of  Mexico,  is 
almost  entirely  Guatemalan.  The  cacao  of  Soconusco  is  said  to  be  the  very  finest  in  the 
world,  though  it  is  cultivated  on  too  small  a  scale  to  enter  much  into  the  market  of  Europe. 
Vanilla,  however,  the  other  ingredient  of  chocolate,  is  procured  to  a  great  extent  from  this 
quarter.  Sugar,  cotton,  cochineal,  mahogany,  and  dye-woods,  are  also  exported.  There  are 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  porcelain,  some  of  them  fine,  but  only  for  internal  consumption ; 
and  the  &brics  in  wrought  gold  and  silver  are  said  to  possess  great  merit  As  to  commerce, 
Guatemala  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  on  either  ocean  a  port  capable  of 
receiving  large  ships ;  and  its  commodities  have  to  bear  a  heavy  land-carriage,  and  a  coasting 
voyage,  before  they  arrive  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Guatemala  abounds  in  mines,  particularly  of  silver ;  some  of  which  have  been  undertaken 
by  an  English  company,  in  the  expectation  of  their  proving  productive ;  but  the  result  is  yet 
uncertain.  In  Quesaltenango  is  found  very  fine  sulphur,  of  which  the  Spaniards  availed 
themselves  to  renew  their  supplies  of  gunpowder  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

Canals  are  naturally  an  undertaking  beyond  the  infant  resources  of  Guatemala ;  but  one 
is  in  contemplation,  which,  if  executS,  will  be  the  greatest  and  most  important  work  of  this 
kind  on  the  globe.  This  is  a  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  so  as  to  enable  Eu- 
ropean vessels  to  reach  China  and  parts  of  India  by  an  easier  and  more  direct  course.  The 
isthmuses  of  Panama  and  Darien,  from  their  very  small  breadth,  naturally  claim  the  first 
attention ;  but  as  a  considerable  ridge  traverses  them,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  doubtful,  a 
lail-road  seems  to  be  more  suited  to  the  face  of  things  there.  The  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
and  the  interval  between  the  rivers  Atrato  and  San  Juan,  in  Choc6,  appear  to  be  level ;  but 
the  distance  is  too  great  to  admit  of  more  than  a  canal  of  small  navigation,  which  would, 
doubtless,  have  its  use.  But  the  grand  oceanic  canal,  which  would  cause  a  revolution  in  the 
commercial  world,  will,  probably,  be  undertaken  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  navigable  for 
the  largest  vessels,  which  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  broad  channel  of  the  San 
Juan,  fuid  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  an  interval  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  through  which  it  seems  certain  that  a  good  level  could  be  found.  To  execute, 
there£ire,  a  canal  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Caledonian,  is,  even  at  present,  completely  within 
the  reach  of  human  skill  and  resources.  It  is  an  undertaking,  indeed,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  government  within  whose  limits  it  is  placed ;  and,  though  the  capitalists  of  North 
America  or  Europe  would  find  no  difiiculty  in  providing  the  funds,  the  political  atmosphere 
of  Central  America  is  scarcely  yet  so  settled,  that  they  might  look  forward  with  full  confi- 
dence to  compensation  for  the  large  advances  which  would  be  necessary. 

Sbct.  V. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  cannot  be  considered  as  well  ascertained.  An  official  census,  in  1778, 
gave  797,000 ;  but  this  has  been  shown  by  Juarros  to  have  been  very  incomplete.  Hum- 
boldt, during  his  stay  in  Mexico,  saw  <^cial  documents  which  carried  it  to  1,200,000 ;  and 
Torrente  koA  other  writers  well  acquainted  with  the  country  are  of  opinion  that  it  does  not 
fiill  short  of  2,000,000.  About  one-half  of  the  whole  number  are  Indians,  one-fifth  whites, 
and  three-tenths  mixed  races.    There  are  no  negroes  in  the  country. 

The  character  of  the  Guatemalans  does  not  probably  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
other  Spanish  Americans,  though  it  is  praised  by  Juarros  as  presenting  a  favourable  speci- 
men ;  and,  perhaps,  their  obscurity  may  have  shielded  them  from  much  of  the  degrading 
orareesion  felt  in  other  quarters.  He  represents  them  as  docile,  humane,  courteous,  liberal, 
amble  to  strangers,  and  only  liable  to  the  charges  of  pusillanimity  and  indolence.  A  con- 
siderable patriotic  spirit  was  shown  by  the  institution,  in  1795,  of  a  society  of  Friends  of  the 
Kingdom,  with  the  view  of  promoting  agriculture  and  the  arts ;  but,  after  having  carried  on 
operations  with  great  spirit  for  five  yeare^  they  were  suppressed  in  1800  by  an  arbitrary 
mandate  of  the  government  An  university  was  established  in  1788,  whose  pretensions 
were  at  first  confined  to  scholastic  learning ;  but  mathematics  and  experimental  philosophy 
]u.ve  since  been  introduced.  Sculpture  is  said  to  be  earned  to  greater  excellence  in  Gua- 
temala than  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  World. 

The  government  is  federal  republican  in  its  form,  being  modelled  on  that  of  the  United 
States.  A  federal  congress,  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  chosen  the 
latter  by  the  people,  the  former  by  tlie  states,  and  a  president,  also  chosen  by  the  popular 
vote,  manage  the  general  concerns  of  the  confederacy.  Each  state  has  its  respective  legis* 
latare  and  executive  chief  for  the  administration  of  its  domestic  affiiirs. 
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Sbct.  VI. — Local  Oeograpky, 

The  territory  of  the  republic,  toother  with  the  present  Mexican  state  Chiapas,  formed 
the  Spanish  captaincy-general  of  Guatemala  until  1821,  when  it  was  incorporated  with 
Mexica  On  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  in  1624,  it  separated  itself  from  the  latter,  and  constituted 
itself  an  independent  republic,  under  the  title  of  the  Federal  ReiNiblic  of  Central  America. 
The  confederacy  consists  of  five  states,  and  a  federal  district,  as  foUowa 


Gufttemala 800,000 Old  Guatemala 

Ban  Salvador 350,000 Ban  Salvador 

Honduras 250,000 Ck>mayafua 

Gotta  Rica 150,000 Ban  Juaa 

Nicarafua 850,000 Leon 

FMeral  Diitrict,  New  Guatemala. 

Guatemala  Proper  is  the  central  province,  comprising  the  great  chain  of  volcanic  moon- 
tains,  and  the  slope  downwards  from  them  to  the  sea.  It  is  here  that  the  great  variety  of 
climate  and  productions  appears,  and  that  the  latter  are  in  the  highest  perfection.  What  is 
strictly  called  the  valley  of  Ghiatemala  consists  properly  of  nine  valleys,  of  varying  eleva- 
tion, enclosed  within  the  great  circuit  of  volcanic  mountains.  In  the  centre  of  this  range 
of  valleys,  at  an  elevation  not  precisely  known,  stands  the  old  city  of  Santiago  de  Guate- 
mala. It  was  erected  first  in  1527,  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  mountain,  called  the  Volcano 
of  Water  (de  Agua),  and  which  too  soon  justified  that  title ;  for,  a  few  years  afterwards,  an 
aqueous  eruption  burst  forth,  of  the  most  formidable  character,  which  overwhelmed  the 
whole  cit^,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Appalled  by  this  disaster, 
the  Spaniards  removed  the  city  to  another  situation  in  a  beautiful  and  finely  watered  valley, 
which  yielded  in  profusion  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  A  very  magnificent  city, 
also  called  Santiago  de  Guatemala,  was  here  erected,  with  38  ecclesiastical  structures,  of 
which  the  cathednl  was  a  sumptuous  edifice,  richly  decorated,  and  more  than  300  feet  long. 
Of  the  nunneries,  that  of  La  Concepcion  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  1000  personal 
But  the  site,  with  all  its  felicities,  had  terrible  defects.  It  was  liable  to  dreadful  ^ocks  of 
earthquake  and  volcanic  eruptions,  whicbrendered  the  existence  of  its  inhabitants  constantly 
insecure,  and  their  fate  often  tragicaL  Juarros  has  devoted  a  portion  of  his  work  expressly 
to  a  recoid  of  the  miseries  of  old  Guatemala.  In  the  above  succession  of  calamities,  severe 
attacks  of  pestilence  were  interspersed.  At  length,  in  1775,  the  series  was  consummated 
by  a  truly  appalling  earthquake,  the  shocks  of  which,  continuing  at  intervals  from  June  to 
December,  reiduceatbe  city  nearly  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  Spanish  government,  on  being 
advertised  of  this  disaster,  sent  out  instructions  to  remove  to  another  site ;  but  this,  perhaps 
well-meant,  order,  being  executed  in  an  abrupt  and  despotic  manner,  only  aggravated  at  first 
the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate  city.  New  Guatemala  was  built  in  the  valley  of  Mixoo,  in 
a  situation  not  so  fertile  and  beautiful,  but  extremely  healthy,  and  exempt  from  the  dreadful 
calamities  of  which  the  old  city  had  been  a  victim.  It  was  reared  in  the  usual  regular  man 
ner  and  with  numerous  squares ;  the  houses  are  neat,  though  low,  to  mitigate  the  danger  of 
earthquake ;  the  churches  and  other  public  edifices  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  of  very  elegant 
design.  The  citizens,  supposed  to  amount  to  35,000,  ply,  with  very  considerable  diligence, 
the  trades  of  weaving,  pottery,  working  in  silver,  and  embroidery :  its  chief  articles  of  trade 
are  indigo  and  cacoa.  Old  Guatemala  likewise  has  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  its  exiles  have  gradually  found  their  wav  back  to  their  former  abode.  Having  attained 
a  population  of  18,000,  it  has  been  reinvesteo,  not  with  the  privileges  of  a  city,  but  those 
of  a  town. 

Other  fine  tracts  and  important  cities  are  also  found  in  the  valleys  of  Ghiatemala.  Santa 
Cruz  del  Quiche  represents  the  cmce  great  Utatlan,  capital  of  the  Indian  kingdom  subverted 
by  Alvarado.  Its  palace,  in  magnitude  and  splendour,  appears  to  have  been  uttle  inferior  to 
those  of  Cuzco  and  Mexico.  It  contained  accommodation  not  only  for  the  king  himself,  but 
for  all  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  and  a  numerous  body-guard.  As  it  appears  to  be  in 
better  preservation  than  any  other  of  the  imperial  seats  of  native  America,  a  diligent  exa- 
mination would  probably  lead  to  important  discoveriea  San  Salvador,  to  the  south,  is  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  which  contains  above  300,000  people,  and  forms  a 
very  rich  tract,  yielding  most  of  the  indigo  which  is  the  staple  of  the  kingdom.  The  capi- 
tal, in  a  fine  valley,  contained,  in  1778,  a  population  of  12,000,  chief)y  employed  in  the 
indigo  trade.  A  variety  of  volcanic  movements  desolate  this  province,  while  tliey  present 
curious  phenomena  to  the  view  of  the  observer.  Farther  to  the  south,  and  still  in  this  cen- 
tral region,  are  other  fertile  districts,  provided  the  reader  can  pronounce  their  names :  Que- 
saltenango,  Totonicapan,  and  Gueguetenango.  These  districts  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  In- 
dians, who  are  civilised,  and  carry  on  several  curious  and  ingenious  manu&ctures. 

The  state  of  Nicaragua  lies  to  the  south  of  the  preceding.  The  mighty  range  of  volca- 
nic Andes,  which  have  given  so  decided  a  character  to  central  Guatemala,  here  terminates, 
and  the  whole  chain  is  in  a  manner  suspended.  The  territory  is  low  and  moist,  rich  in  all 
the  tropical  fruits,  but  in  none  which  belong  to  the  temperate  climes.    It  has,  however,  vast 
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savannahs  covered  with  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  which  are  sent.even  to  the  market  of  the 
capital.  But  the  most  prominent  object  in  this  province  is  the  lake,  and  the  chief  interest 
excited  by  it  is  the  projected  oceanic  canal ;  both  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
San  Leon  de  Nicaragua  is  a  place  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  1000  are 
Spaniards,  with  a  college,  which  in  1812  was  allowed  by  the  Cortes  to  be  converted  into  an 
nniversity.  It  occupies  an  advantageous  position  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  lake  c^ 
the  same  name,  which  communicates  by  its  outlet  with  Lake  Nicaragua.  Fourteen  leagues 
distant  is  the  fine  harbour  of  Realejo  in  the  Pacific,  separated  only  by  a  level  country  over 
which  there  is  a  good  road.  Nicaragua,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  a  town  of  about 
8000  inhabitants.  Its  port  is  San  Juan  del  Sui,  at  the  mouth  of  the  navigable  outlet  of  the 
lake.  Mazaya,  a  village  of  6000  inhabitants,  almost  entirely  Indian,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
trading  place  in  the  province,  though  inconveniently  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  rocky 
dell,  almost  destitute  of  water. 

Costa  Rica,  to  the  south  of  Nicaragua,  seems  named  ironically,  being  in  a  state  of  extreme 
and  deplorable  poverty.  It  has,  however,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  Al<;edo  pretends 
to  have  been  once  as  productive  as  those  of  Potoei ;  but  such  a  state  of  things,  which  seems 
at  any  time  fabulous,  has  now,  at  all  events,  wholly  ceased.  Yet  the  "  rich  coast"  is  very 
capable  of  yielding  the  common  tropical  products ;  but  the  inroads  of  the  Buccaneers  caused 
a  desertion,  firom  which  it  has  never  recovered.  Carti^,  however,  in  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
vince, has  a  population  of  20,000  persons,  of  whom  600  are,  or  were,  Spaniards;  while  San 
Jose,  at  a  little  distance,  has  a  number  nearly  equal,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  Spaniards. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  republic  consists  of  the  state  of  Honduras,  so  named  from  the 
peninsula  which  separates  it  from  Yucatan.  The  whole  coast  is  flat,  marshy,  hot,  and  ex- 
tremely unhealthy,  though  some  parts  of  the  interior  rise  into  hilly  and  temperate  tracts. 
This  region  is  covered  with  thick  forests  containing  the  valuable  trees  of  mahogany  and  log- 
wood. The  mahogany  trees  are  very  thinly  scattered,  and  are  cut  down  by  gangs  of  negroes. 
I»receded  by  what  is  called  the  finder,  who  mounts  the  tope  of  the  highest  trees,  and  spies 
cot  where  a  mahogany  tree  is  to  be  found.  The  chief  expense  is  in  the  conveyance  to  the 
coast  Turtle  is  found  in  abundance  along  this  shore.  Crold  and  silver  mines  are  said  to 
exist  here,  but  none  have  ever  been  worked,  or  even  found.  The  coast  of  Poyais,  into  which 
a  body  of  English  colonists  were  so  fatally  seduced,  partakes  of  the  general  character,  but 
seems  still  more  dreary  and  uninviting.  Comayagua,  called  also  Valladolid,  is  agreeably 
situated  in  the  interior ;  but,  though  the  nominal  capital,  it  has  never  attained  any  great  im- 
portance. Truxillo,  and  Cape  Gracias,  are  more  conspicuous  places,  but  now  also  much 
decayed.  Omoa,  with  a  good  harbour,  has  some  trade.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle  form  the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Honduras. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MEXICO. 

Mexico  is  an  extensive  and  noble  territory,  forming  the  greater  part  of  that  vast  tract  of 
land  which  connects  together  Northern  and  Southern  America.  Originally  a  native  empire, 
afterwards  the  principal  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalties,  it  is  now  a  great  independent  republic. 
It  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  extending  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  was,  in 
some  degree,  under  the  jurisdiction  df  the  viceroy  of  Mexico;  but  as  Guatemala,  to  the 
southward  of  Mexico  Proper,  was  always  a  separate  intendency,  aiid  has  now  erected  itself 
into  an  independent  republic,  it  has  received  a  separate  notice. 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  outline  of  Mexico  is  so  vague  and  irregular  that  its  general  dimensions  of  length  and 
breadth  are  not  easily  determin^.  The  southern  extremity  of  Chiapas  is  in  15°  N.  lat 
From  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Tehuantepec,  the  western  coast  continues  in  a  long  oblique 
line  from  south-east  to  north-west,  to  the  lat  of  42°  N.,  Cape  Mendocino,  the  extreme  west^ 
em  point,  reaching  to  125°  W.  long.  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  approximate  to  within  about  125  miles,  but  they  immediately  diverge, 
and  form  the  large  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  terminates  in  about  66°  W.  long.,  the  east^ 
ermnost  point  of  the  territory.  The  extreme  length  may  be  stated  at  about  2500  miles ; 
the  brcAdth  varies  firom  125  miles  in  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  nearlv  300  at  the 
main  centre  of  the  republic,  between  Acapulco  and  Vera  Cruz,  to  about  1400  between  the 
Sabine  and  the  Pacific,  and  nearly  850  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  ocean  in  the 
extreme  north.  The  whole  surfiice  may  be,  therefore,  described  as  lying  between  86°  and 
laS**  W.  long.,  and  15°  and  42°  N.  lat,  with  an  area  of  1,650,000  square  miles. 

The  surfiice  of  Mexico  is  elevated,  composing  part  of  that  vast  ridge  which  runs  along 
the  whole  continent  of  America  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  and  which  in  the  south  is  called  the 
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An<ies  or  Conlerillas,  &nd  id  the  north  the  Rock]'  MounUins.  In  the  middle  part  the  chain 
preseDta  a  broad  table-land,  from  6000  to  aOOO  feet  in  height,  thus  equalliafr  Mont  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  othen  of  the  moat  Temarkable  eummits  of  the  old  continent  This  table-land  i> 
not,  88  in  Quito  and  other  parla  of  South  America,  an  interval  between  oppoeite  ridges,  but 

. is  the  very  hi^eat  port  of  the  ridm 

itself!  In  the  course  of  it,  indeed,  de- 
tached mountains  occur,  of  which  the 
summits  riae  into  the  regions  of  per- 
petual enow,  on  a  level  alinoet  with  the 
mightiest  of  the  Andes.  Such  are  the 
volcanic  peak  of  Orizavs  (jfyif.  1027.), 
Popocatepetl,  {^g.  1028.),  and  Toluea. 
But  these  are  merely  insulated  heights 
or  chains,  running  in  a  different  direc- 
tion Irom  the  general  ridge,  and  pre- 
senting few  intemiptions  to  that  con- 
Q,j„,^  tinuous  level,  as  smooth  almost  as  the 

ocean,  which  extends,  tor  upwaids  of 
1600  miltt,  &om  one  extremity  of  Mexico  to  the  other.  Hence  while  the  conununicaticm 
between  Mexico  and  the  eastern  and  wertem  sea-coasts  is  extremely  difficult,  and,  with 
slight  exceptions,  can  be  carried  on 
only  by  mules,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent wheel-carriages  from  running  from 
the  capital  to  Santa  Fe  in  New  Max- 
ico,  ana  thence  to  3t  Louis  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  fertility  of  this  vast  tabl«-pUin 
varies  with  its  elevation.  The  summit 
is  absolutely  devoid  of  vegetation,  not 
from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  which 
belongs  only  to  the  temperate  xone,  but 
from  the  absence  of  moisture,  occasion- 
ed, as  Humboldt  conceives,  by  the  force 
with  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike 
on  this  open  plain,  the  absence  of  trees, 
and  the  poroos  nature  of  the  rocks,  which  causes  the  water  to  filtrate  down  to  the  lower 
rencMis.  On  this  high  arid  plain,  muriate  of  soda  and  other  saline  substances  exist  in  extra- 
ordinary abundance,  and  give  to  it  a  resemblance  to  Thibet  and  the  saline  steppes  of  central 
Asia.    Yet  a  great  part  of  New  Spain  must  rank  with  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth. 
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Ai  MMQ  4*  it  begin*  to  slope  down  towards  the  bbb,  it  becomeB  ezptwed  to  humid  wind*  and 
frequent  fogi;  uid  ft  vegetation  of  uncommon  strength  and  beauty  is  naurished  by  iben 
aqueous  vapours.  The  descent,  suddenly  becoming  rapid,  terminatca  in  the  qbitoiv  plain 
along  the  sea-coast,  a  tract  in  which  the  richest  tropical  innductions  spring  op  with  a  luzn- 
riance  scajrcelj  to  be  paralleled.  Yet  while  the  climate  is  thus  prolilic  ol'  vegetatioD  in  the 
finest  and  most  gigantic  fbrnu,  it  is  almost  fatal  to  animal  life;  two  consequences  which, 
according  to  HumtMtdt,  are  in  this  climate  almoet  inseparable.  The  SnuiiaidB,  terrified  by 
the  pestilential  air,  have  made  this  plain  only  a  passage  to  the  higher  districts,  where  even 
th^  native  Indians  chose  rather  to  support  themaelves  by  laborious  cultivation,  than  to  de- 
scend into  the  plains,  where  every  luxury  of  life  is  poured  Ibrth  in  ample  and  spontaneooi 
profusion.  The  slope  by  which  the  table-land  descends  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  is  so  steep  that, 
till  the  rood  verjr  recently  constructed,  no  species  of  carriage  was  able  to  ascend.  Between 
the  western  coast  and  the  table-land  intervene  four  long  and  steep  ridges,  which  are  difficult 
to  traverse.  Hence  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  &om  one  ocean  to 
the  other,  had  been  effected  solely  on  the  backs  of  mules.  Another  great  commercial  dis- 
advantage of  Mexico  is,  that  its  eastern  coast,  against  which  the  trade-winds  are  continually 
driving  an  accumulation  of  sand,  b  destitute  of  a  single  good  harbour;  for  thia  name,  acand- 
ine  to  Humboldt,  cannot  be  given  to  that  most  dangerous  of  alt  anchorages,  which  is  fbnnd 
St  Vera  CruE.  The  western  coast,  indeed,  has,  in  Acapulco  and  Guaymas,  two  trf"  the  moat 
magnificent  ports  in  the  world ;  but  the  coast,  exposed  to  the  entire  tveadth  of  the  Pacific, 
is,  Gx  severaJ  months  of  (he  year,  rendered  unapproachable  by  tompests. 

The  riven  of  Mexico  are  not  very  numerous,  nor,  in  general,  of  considerable  magnitude. 
The  principal  is  the  Rb  del  Norte  or  Bravo,  which,  rising  in  the  northern  part  of  the  cooii- 
try,  flows,  by  a  south-easterly  coorse  of  about  1500  miles,  chiefly  through  wild  and  savage 
ttacts  infested  by  the  Apaches  and  Camsnches,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Sacraatento^ 
and  Buenaventura  are  large  rivera  of  Upper  Califimia 
of  which,  however,  our  knowted^fe  is  slight  The  Co- 
lorado of  the  west  is  a  large  nver,  but  ita  course  is 
through  countries  thinly  peopled  and  little  known.  It 
blls  into  the  Gulf  of  Calilornia,  after  receiving  the 
Gila,  a  considerable  stream.  The  rivers  of  tn^ical 
Mexico  are  mostly  mere  torrents,  which  rush  down 
from  its  table-land,  and,  from  the  structure  of  the  coun- 
try, reach  the  sea  after  a  short  course.  They  pour  down 
remarkable  waterfiLls,  among  which  that  of  Regia 
(j^.  1029.},  broken  by  volcanic  rocks,  and  fringed  with 
noble  trees,  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  qxAs  in 
the  world.  The  Panuco  or  Tamplco,  the  Usumaainta, 
and  the  Balize  are,  however,  considerable  streams  on 
the  eastern  coast  i  and  the  Zacatula,  Rio  Grande  or 
Tololotlan,  and  Hiaqui,  on  the  western. 

The  lakes  of  Mexico  are  very  numerous,  and  appear 
Cwada  of  Bwla.  to  be  the  remains  of  others,  of  vast  extent,  which  for- 

merly covered  a  much  larger  proportion  of  this  loffy 
plain.  The  valley  of  Mexico  is  covered  with  small  lakes,  which  occupy  nearly  a  Iburth  <^ 
Its  surface ;  but  the  only  one  on  a  great  scale  is  that  of  Chapala,  in  New  Galicia,  which 
Humboldt  estimatea  to  contain  sn  area  of  about  1300  aquare  miles. 

Sect.  IL — Natural  Oeography. 


—Geology. 

In  the  Old  World,  granite,  ffneiss,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate  often  form  the  central  ridges 
of  the  mountain  chains ;  but  in  the  Cordilleras  of  America  these  rocks  seldom  appear  at  the 
surface,  being  covered  by  masses  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  basalt,  obsidian,  awl 
other  rocks  of  the  same  class.  The  coast  ot^Acapulco  is  composed  of  granite ;  and  aa  we 
ascend  towards  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  we  see  it  rise  through  the  porj^yiy  for  the  last 
time  between  Zumpango  and  Sopilote.  Farther  to  the  east,  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca, 
granite  and  gneiss  occur  in  the  extensive  elevated  plains,  traversed  by  veins  of  quartE  con- 
taining gold.  The  geognoetical  relations  of  the  secondary  sandstone,  limestone,  and  gyp- 
sum, met  with  in  Mexico,  are  very  imperfectly  understood. 

Mexican  Vblcanoei. — In  Mexico  appears  to  commence  the  great  chain  of  volcanic  moan- 
tains,  which  extends  with  little  interruption  from  lat  24°  N.  te  lat  2°  S.  The  most  north- 
em  volcanic  rocks  in  this  country  occur  near  the  town  of  Durango,  in  laL  24°,  long,  104°; 
but  no  active  volcanoes  are  met  with  until  we  reach  the  parallel  of  the  city  of  Mexico;  aiMl 
here,  nearly  in  the  same  line,  five  occur,  ao  placed  that  they  appear  derived  ftom  a  fissure 
iraverding  Mexico  from  W.  to  E.,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  great  mono- 
tain  chain,  which,  extendin"^  from  N.W,  to  S.E.,  forms  the  great  table-land  of  Mexico.  Tha 
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moBt  eastern  of  these,  that  of  Tuxtla,  is  situated  a  few  miles  west  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  had  a 
considerable  eruption  in  1793,  the  ashes  of  which  were  carried  as  far  as  Perote,  a  distance 
of  57  leagues.  In  the  same  province,  but  &rther  to  the  west,  occur  the  volcano  Orizava, 
the  height  of  which  is  17,370  feet,  and  the  peak  of  Popocatepetl,  500  feet  higher,  the  lofli- 
est  mountain  in  New  Spain.  The  latter  is  continually  burning,  though  for  several  centuries 
it  has  ejected  from  its  crater  only  smoke  and  ashes.  On  the  western  side  of  the  city  of 
Af  ezico  are  the  volcanoes  of  JoruUo  and  Colima,  The  height  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at 
about  9000  feet  It  frequently  throws  up  smoke  and  ashes,  but  has  not  been  known  to  eject 
lava.  The  volcano  of  JoruUo,  situated  between  Colima  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  is  much 
more  recent  than  the  others ;  for  it  is  known  to  have  made  its  appearance  so  late  as  the  year 
1759.  In  the  month  of  June,  of  that  year,  according  to  Humboldt,  a  subterraneous  noise 
was  heard  in  the  district  of  Jorullo.  Hollow  sounds  of  the  most  frightful  nature  were 
accompanied  by  frequent  earthquakes,  which  succeeded  each  other  for  from  fifty  to  sixty 
days,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  From  the  beginning  of 
September  ever^  thing  seemed  to  announce  the  complete  re-establishment  of  tranquillity, 
when,  in  the  night  of  the  28th  and  ^th,  the  horrible  subterraneous  noise  recommenced. 
The  afirighted  Indians  fled  to  the  mountains.  A  tract  of  ground,  from  three  to  four  square 
miles  in  extent,  rose  up  in  the  shape  of  a  bladder.  The  boundaries  of  this  convulsion  are 
still  distinguishable  from  the  fractured  strata.  The  malpays  or  volcanic  ground  near  its 
edges  is  only  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  old  level  of  the  plain,  called  Las  Playas  de  JoruUo  ; 
but  the  convexity  of  the  ground  thus  thrown  up  increases  progressively  towards  the  centre 
to  a  height  of  524  feet  Those  who  witnessed  this  great  event  from  the  mountains  assert, 
that  flames  were  seen  to  issue  forth  for  an  extent  of  more  than  half  a  league,  that  frag- 
ments of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  vast  heights,  and  that  through  a  dense  cloud  of  ashes 
lighted  up  ^  volcanic  fire,  the  softened  surface  of  the  earth  was  seen  to  swell  like  an  agi- 
tated sea.  The  rivers  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro  precipitated  themselves  into  the  burning 
cfaaams.  Eruptions  of  mud,  and  especially  strata  of  clay,  enveloping  balls  of  decomposed 
basalt  in  concentrical  layers,  appear  to  indicate  that  subterraneous  water  had  no  small  share 
in  producing  this  striking  phenomenon.  Thousands  of  small  cones,  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
height,  caWeA  by  the  natives  homilos  (furnaces)  issued  forth  from  the  malpays,  having  still 
a  temperature  of  212^  Fahr.  Each  small  cone  is  a  fumarole,  from  which  a  thick  vapour 
ascends  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  In  many  of^  them  a  subterraneous  noise 
is  heard,  which  appears  to  announce  the  proximity  of  a  fluid  in  ebullition.  In  the  midst  of 
the  furnaces,  six  large  masses,  elevated,  from  300  to  1600  feet  each,  above  the  former  level 
of  the  plain,  sprang  up  from  a  chasm,  which  ranges  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  The  most 
elevated  of  these  enormous  masses  is  the  great  volcano  of  Jorullo.  It  is  continually  burn- 
ing, and  has  thrown  up  from  its  north  side  an  immense  quantity  of  scorified  and  basaltic 
lavas,  containing  fragments  of  primitive  rocks.  These  great  eruptions  of  the  central 
volcano  continu^  till  the  month  of  February,  1760 ;  since  which  period  they  have  become 
less  frequent 

The  hve  active  volcanoes  iust  noticed  appear  to  be  connected  by  a  chain  of  intermediate 
ones  running  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  exhibiting  evident  indications  of  a  similar  origin. 
Thus,  Orizava  is  connected  with  Popocatepetl  by  toe  Cofre  de  Perote,  and  with  Jorullo  by 
the  extinct  volcano  of  Mexico,  called  Iztaccihuatl ;  and  the  geognoetical  structure  of  them 
and  all  those  high  mountains  that  rise  above  the  table-land  of  Mexico  on  the  same  parallel 
appears  to  be  the  same,  being  composed  of  trachyte,  &om  apertures  in  which  the  existing 
volcanoes  act 

The  same  law  prevails  in  the  states  of  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  which  lie  between 
Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  but  the  volcanoes  here,  instead  of  being  placed  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  run  parallel  to  it  In  these  provinces  no 
leas  than  twenty-one  active  volcanoes  are  enumerated,  all  of  them  contained  between  10^ 
and  15°  N.  lat  Those  which  have  been  most  lately  in  a  state  of  eruption  are  Los  Fuegos 
of  Gkiatemala,  Isalco,  Momotombo,  Talica,  and  Bombacho. 

Ores^  cfv. — ^Tin  ore,  which  occurs  so  abundantly  in  some  districts  in  the  Old  World, 
aroears  but  sparingly  in  Mexico.  The  mines  of  domanja,  which  are  situated  in  syenite, 
anM  veins  of  silver  ore ;  and  the  most  copious  mines  in  America,  those  of  Guanaxuato,  are 
situated  in  a  vein  of  silver,  which  intersects  a  primitive  clay  slate,  passing  into  talc  slate. 
Many  of  the  Mexican  porphyries  are  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  These  rocks  are  characterised 
by  the  general  presence  of  hornblende  and  the  absence  of  quartz ;  and  of  the  felspars,  the 
ryakolite,  or  glassy  felspar,  is  the  most  frequent  The  rich  gold  mine  of  Villalpando,  near 
Gnanaxoato,  traverses  a  porphyry^  the  basis  of  which  is  allied  to  phonolite,  and  in  whicli 
hornblende  is  very  rare.  The  veins  of  Zuriapan  traverse  porphyries,  having  a  basis  of 
greenstone,  which  rock,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  contains  many  interesting  mmerals,  such 
as  mesotype,  stilbite,  tremolite,  asbestos,  green  garnet,  fluor  spar,  chrysoprase,  fire  opal, 
sulphur,  carbonate  and  chromate  of  lead,  and  orpiment.  The  rich  silver  mines  of  Real  del 
Monte,  Pachuca,  and  Moran,  are  situated  in  porphyry. 

The  transition  rocks  of  Mexico  which  roost  abound  in  ores  are  limestone  and  greywacke ; 
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the  tmisitioii  limestone  aflbrds  ores  of  silver  at  Real  del  Cardonalf  Xacala,  and  Lomo  del 
T<m>,  to  the  north  of  Zuriapan ;  and  rich  silver  mines  are  situated  in  the  rocks  of  the  grey- 
wacke  groa^ 

The  secondary  deposits  most  prolific  in  ores  are  those  of  the  limestone  series:  thus  we 
are  told  that  the  silver  mines  of  the  Real  de  Catorce,  as  well  as  those  of  El  Doctor  and 
Xaschi,  near  Zuriapan,  traverse  what  Humboldt  describes  under  the  name  of  alpine  lime- 
stone. In  that  and  the  formation  named  by  the  same  author  Jura  limestone,  are  situated  the 
&mous  silver  mines  of  Tasco  and  Tehuilotepec,  in  the  intendency  of  Mexica 

The  mean  produce  of  the  mines  of  New  Spain,  including  the  northern  part  of  New 
Biscay  and  those  of  Oaxaca,  is  estimated  at  about  1,541,015  troy  pounds  of  silver, — a 
quantity  equal  to  two-thirds  of  what  is  annually  raised  fh>m  the  whole  globe,  and  ten  times 
as  much  as  is  furnished  by  all  the  mines  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  Humboldt  remarks, 
the  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  in  gold  is  not  much  greater  than  those  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania ;  amounting,  in  ordinary  years,  only  to  4315  troy  pounds. 

The  silver  obtained  from  the  Mexican  mines  is  extracted  from  difierent  ores.  Most  of  it 
is  obtained  from  silver  glance,  or  sulphuret  of  silver,  arsenical  gray  silver  ore,  horn  ore  or 
muriate  of  silver,  black  silver  ore,  and  red  silver  ore.  Native  silver  is  useless  in  the  north- 
ern districts.  In  Mexico  there  are  about  500  towns  or  principal  places,  which  afibrd  silver. 
These  500  places  comprehend  together  about  3000  mines,  and  there  are  between  4000  and 
5000  veins  and  other  repositories  of  silver. 

Copper,  iron,  lead,  uid  mercury  are  also  procured  in  Mexico,  but  in  small  quantities, 
although  there  appears  to  be  no  deficiency  of  the  ores  of  any  of  these  metals. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

Mexico  naturally  connects  the  vegetation  of  North  and  of  South  America,  though  it  has 
a  greater  similarity  with  the  latter  in  its  climate  and  productions ;  but  the  mountains  are 
not  80  lofty,  the  great  chain  of  the  Cordilleras  being  twice  interrupted  within  its  limits. 
The  northern  CoiSillera  at  Nicaragua  exhibits  the  first  indication  of  depressicm,  but  again 
rears  itself  for  a  time  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  and  is  there  crowned  with  a  very  fine 
plain,  called  the  Table.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  it  breaks  into  detached  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  and  of  the  most  abrupt  and  rugged  formation ;  thence,  proceed- 
ing still  to  the  eastwanl,  innumerable  sugar-loaf  hills  appear,  not  above  300  or  400  feet 
high,  with  their  bases  surrounded  by  plains  and  savannahs ;  and,  finally,  about  Chagres  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Chorrera  on  the  other,  these  also  disappear  for  a  few  miles,  and  the  coun- 
try becomes  almost  uninterruptedly  low  and  flat  Presently,  however,  the  sugar-loaf  moun- 
tams  again  thicken,  and,  becoming  connected,  form  a  small  cordillera,  running  from  about 
opposite  PcHto  Bello  to  the  Bay  of  Mandingo ;  where  is  the  second  break.  The  land  then 
continues  low  throng  the  province  of  Darien  and  Choco,  and  is  most  abundant  in  rivers; 
those  on  the  north  side  tending  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  or  Darien,  and  those  on  the  south  to 
that  of  St  Miguel :  beyond  which  point  the  cordillera  again  raises  itself  on  an  extended 
scale,  and  enters  South  America.  The  vegetation  of  the  isthmus  is  very  luxuriant  the  fniits 
and  vegetables  like  those  of  other  similar  intertropical  countries.  The  grain  cultivated  is 
Rice  and  Indian  Corn.  The  Sugar-Cane  is  grown,  but  not  extensively.  Cofiee  and  Cacao 
are  raised  for  domestic  consumption.  The  Caoutchouc  tree,  Milk  tree  (Palo  de  Vaca),  and 
Vanilla  plant  abound  in  the  woods.  The  charcoal  made  from  many  of  the  trees  is  consider- 
ed excellent  for  smelting ;  and,  as  such,  is  exported  to  Peru,  and  is  in  much  request  there. 
Some  of  them  yield  very  rich  and  brilliant  dyes,  used  by  the  Indians,  but  not  yet  in  conv- 
merce.  The  biarks  of  others  are  medicinal,  or  abound  in  tannin.  Ink  is  made  both  firom 
gall-nuts  and  a  bush  called  Alsiiax,  resembling  the  Caper.  Many  valuable  resins  are 
extracted  from  different  trees;  particularly  one,  distilled  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  the 
Palo  Santo,  or  holy  tree,  which  is  highly  fragrant  cuid  used  both  as  a  remedy  for  disorders 
and  to  bum  as  incense.  The  Styrax  ofiicinalis  of  Linncus  is  very  abundant  the  gum 
extracted  from  it  selling  at  two  dollars  the  pound.  With  the  gum  flowing  from  the  Caout- 
chouc tree,  while  yet  liquid,  the  inhabitants  manufacture  a  sort  of  water-proof  cloth,  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  prepared  in  this  country.  In  the  vigour  and  varieties  of  its  woodsy 
the  isthmus  challenges  competition  with  any  part  of  the  world,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd ; 
who,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  enumerates  no  less  than 
ninety-seven  kinds,  of  which  he  has  communicated  specimens  to  that  institution. 

The  Mexican  republic,  which  extends  from  lat  15^  to  lat  42^,  presents,  by  reason  of  its 
geographical  position,  all  the  modifications  of  climate  which  we  should  find  in  passing  from 
3ie  Senegal  river  to  Spain,  or  from  the  coasts  of  Malabar  to  Buchario.  This  voriaticxi  of 
climate  is  increased  by  the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  and  by  the  moss  and  extra- 
ordinary form  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  Upon  the  summit  and  slope  of  the  Cordillem 
the  temperature  difiers  according  to  the  elevation ;  and  it  is  not  the  solitary  peaks  alone, 
whose  summits,  near  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  are  covered  with  firs  and  oaks ;  whole 
provinces  produce  spontaneously  alpine  plants;  and  the  agriculturist  dwelling  in  the  torrid 
zone,  loses  all  his  hopes  of  harvest  from  the  efiect  of  frost  or  the  abundance  of  snow.     From 
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thia  order  of  things,  it  maj  easily  be  iniigined  that,  in  bo  moantttiDoue  and  exteonve  a 
country  aa  Mexico,  there  ia  an  immense  variety  of  indtganoua  productions,  and  scarcely  a 
[dant  exists  on  the  globe  which  catinot  be  cultivated  in  some  part  of  the  counter.* 

No  better  idea,  perhaps,  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  ve^tatioo  in  a  much  frequented 
portion  of  the  empire  can  be  conveyed  than  by  the  journal  of  a  German  botanist,  Schiede, 
very  recently  published  in  the  lAnnaa,  to  which  we  tnuat  beg  to  refer  our  readers  for  a 
description  of  the  country  between  Jalapa  and  Mexico. 

In  Mexico  the  people  not  only  obtain  an  agreeable  drink  from  the  saccharine  substance 
of  Maize,  Manioc,  Banana,  and  the  pulp  of  some  Mimosas;  but  they  alao  cultivaie  a  spe- 
cies of  the  Pine-Apple  family  (^Afrave  avieTKana)  in  order  to  convert  its  juice  into  a  spi- 
rituous fluid.  Wide  tracts  of  country  present  nothing  but  fields  of  Msguey,  whose  long, 
■harp,  and  thorny  leaves  contrast  strangely  with  the  gloBsy  and  tender  texture  of  the  foliage 
of  bnanas.  It  is  not  till  after  eight  years  that  this  plant  ehowe  signs  of  f  owerlng,  and 
affiirda  the  "  honey"  (aa  it  is  called)  which  is  tised  for  making  Pulque.  The  interior  is  cut 
out,  and  the  hollow  continues  for  two  or  three  months  to  af&rd  daily  a  large  quantity  of  sap, 
amounting,  sometimes,  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  15  quartillos,  or  375  cubic  inches,  daily, 
Ibr  four  or  five  montba.  This  is  the  more  astonishing,  as  the  Agave  plantations  sro  always 
■itaated  in  the  most  arid  spots,  where  hardly  any  soil  covera  the  rocks.  The  culture  of  the 
Agave  posaessea  many  advantages  over  Maize,  Wheat,  or  Potatoes,  as  the  plant  is  not 
afiected  by  the  drought,  frost,  oi  hail,  which  so  often  prevail  on  the  high  ports  of  the  Mex^ 
can  Cordillera.  The  stalk  perishes  oflcr  flowering,  and  an  immense  number  of  suckers 
■pring  up  in  its  place.  The  man  who  plants  80,000  or  40,000  stems  of  Mague})  is  sure  of 
leaving  his  family  rich,  though  it  requires  patience  and  courage  to  persevere  m  a  culture 
which  will  not  be  profitable  in  less  than  fifteen  years.  In  good  soil,  the  Agave  sends  up  its 
flowering  stem  in  five  years;  in  a  poor  soil,  not  sooner  than  in  twenty.  The  "honey"  or 
juice  of  the  Agave  it  a  very  pleasant  subacid ;  and  ferments  readily,  owing  to  the  aaccha- 
riiie  and  mucilaginoua  properties  that  it  contains.  The  smell,  however,  of  the  liquor  that  is 
obtained  is  moet  putrid  and  disgusting,  but  those  Europeans  who  have  overcome  their  die- 
like to  it,  prefer  Pulque  to  everv  other  drmk.  The  Indians  consider  it  to  be  stomachic, 
•trengthening,  and  nutritioua,  and  speak  in  rapture  of  the  excellence  of  that  which  is  made 
at  Tlocotitlan,  where  the  peculiar  soil  gives  a  remarkable  flavour  to  the  beverage,  and  where 
there  are  plantations  tX  A^ve  that  annually  yield  more  than  40,000  livres  of  rental  The 
Mague;r  ^f*"  i^ot  only  the  Vine  but  the  Papyrus  and  the  Hemp  trf*  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
who  painted  their  hiercylyphica  on  paper  made  of  the  fibres  of  its  leaves.  A  thread  called 
fitu,  which  has  the  advantage  of  never  twisting,  is  still  used  that  is  prepared  fhxu  it,  and 
ita  tboma  serve,  like  tboee  of  the  Cactus,  for  pins  and  nails.  A  highly  intoxicating  apirit  ia 
also  extracted  fnan  the  Maguey.  Vanilla,  of  which  we  have  already  made  mentim,  abounds 
in  Mexico ;  though  the  natives  take  no  pains  to  cultivate  so  valuable  a  plant. 

The  Caelut  coccinellifer  {fig.  1030.),  which  nourishes  the  valuable  Cochineal  Insect,  is 
A  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  dye  which  the  insect 
aSbrds,  long  before  the  conquest  of  that  country,  the  plentatians  being  called  NopaleroSL 
From  the  district  of  C^xaca  alcne  the  amount  exported  has  been  estimated  at  above  500,0001. 
sterling,  and  the  aunual  cinsump- 
tion  of  cochineal  in  Qreat  Britain 
only  is  about  750  bags,  or  1,50,000 
lbs.,  valued  at  275,000i.;  "a  vast 
amount,"  as  the  authors  of  the  In- 
trodaclion  lo  Entomolof^  well  ot»- 
serve, "  for  so  small  a  creature,  and 
well  calculateAb)  show  us  the  ab- 
Buntity  of  deapismg  any  animals  on 
account  of  their  minuteness."   The 
plant  bears  much   resemblance  to 
the  Cactus  Opuntia,  or  Prickly- 
Pear,  and  is  easily  cultivated  in  dry 
rocky  spots:  the  Cochineal  Insect 
ia,  in  general  appearance,  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Meal-Bug  of  the  gardens,  and  equally 
caver«l  with  a  white  powdery  substance.     The  male  insects,  which  are  comparatively  fow 
in  number,  are  winged ;  when  the  females  are  with  young,  they  are  placed  or.  different 
Cactus  plants,  which  is  called  sowing  them.     Here  they  increase  rapidly  in  size  and  num- 
bers, and,  four  months  after,  the  harvest  commences ;  when  the  insects  are  brushed  oS  with 
a  aquiirers  or  deer's  tail,  by  the  women,  who  sit  for  hours  under  one  Nopal  plant,  and  kill 
them,  soDetimea  by  immersion  in  boiling  water,  sometimes  by  exposore  to  the  sun,  or  in  tha 
vapour-baths  of  the  Mexicans.     By  the  latter  method,  the  powder;  wbalance  is  preserved, 
which  iocceases  the  value  of  the  insects  ir 
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Atlixcot  in  Hexieo,  i>  juitly  celebrated  Tot  the  ^HiodaDce  and  eitcellence  of  the  cbirimojra 
(AnoiM  ekerimoUa)  which  it  producer  This  ii  cultivated  in  mmny  of  the  hotter  parts  <tf 
South  America,  and  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  beat  frails  of  the  aoontry. 

The  Cbeirostemon,  or  Hand  Plant  (Jg.  1031.),  was  discovered  by  Humboldt,  in  1801, 
formins'  immenite  fbreBla  in  the  province  of  Guatemala,  in  New  Spain. 
Prom  time  immemorial,  a  single  individual  of  this  tree  bad  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  gardens  of  Tilapalapan,  where  it  waa  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  MotAezuaa  before  the  dnujuest  of  Peru ;  and  the 
iDdians  attached  a  religious  veneration  to  it,  believitig  that  not  an- 
other specimen  existed  or  would  exist  in  the  world.  This  ta?te  for 
horticulture  still  prevails  among  the  Mexicans,  who  delight  in  dress- 
ing with  garlands  the  stands  where  they  vend  vegetables  or  pulque, 
,  and  arrange  noaegays  of  fi-eshly  gathered  Bowers  amcng  the  Peaches, 
Pine  Apples,  and  Sapotillas  which  they  display.* 

The  true  Jalap  {_Purga  de  Xalapa),  that  well-known  and  patent 
medicine,  is  the  root,  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  of  Mirahilis  Ja- 
lapa,  but  of  the  Convolvulus  Jalapa,  a  climbing  plant  which  grows, 
at  a  height  of  1300  or  1400  metres,  in  many  parts  of  Mexico,  de- 
lighting in  cool  shady  situations,  among  woods  and  on  the  slope  of 
the  moontaina.     It  is  singnlar  that  it  is  likewise  found  in  the  hot  province  of  Vera  Cnu,  in 
MDdy  arid  epota,  near  the  levet/tf  the  sea,  and  that  M.  Michaui  should  also  have  met  with 
it  in  Fhirida.     The  annual  consumption  of  Jalap  in  Europe  has  been  stated  at  7500  quintals, 
•n  amount  which  Humboldt  thinks  most  be  considerably  over-etated.     Its  price  at  Xalapa, 
when  the  largest  quantity  is  obtained,  is  from  120  to  190  francs  the  quintal  of  about  100  Iha. 
The  Dahliaa,  those  univer^  &vourite8,  whose  many-coloured  blo»oms  give  such  spleo- 
dour  to  our  parterres  at  a  season  when  the  approach  of  winter  rendera  them  doubly  valuable, 
M  well  oa  many  other  semi-haidy  plants,  ate  natives  of  the  cool  and  billy  parts  of  Mezica 

ScBiBiTr.  3. — Zoohgy. 

The  Zoology  erf'  these  interesting  regkns  has  only  of  late  been  partially  made  known  to 
modem  science ;  for,  Dotwithslasding  the  munificent  liberality  oT  the  court  (^  Spain  in  send- 
ing Hernandez  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  the  animal  productions  of  the  New 
World,  the  result  of  his  mission  waa  unattended  either  by  commercial  or  scientific  advan- 
tages. Vague  and  trivial  noticea,  accompanied  only  by  barbarous  Indian  names,  rendered 
the  wtfka  of  Hernandez  nearly  unintelligible  even  to  the  European  naturalists  of  that  age, 
and  the  authw  and  his  hook  have  lonz  since  passed  into  oblivion.  The  political  events  of 
the  last  few  yeara  have  now  opened  the  natural  riches  of  Mexico  to  the  researches  and  the 
enterprise  of  Europeans.  And  although  the  zoological  gleanings  hitherto  nude  on  the  table- 
land have  been  very  local,  and  companttively  scanty,  they  are  sufficient  to  give  some  general 
idea  of  the  probable  nature  of  the  whole,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  (Hnithology ;  the  only  department  in  which  we  possess,  as  yet,  any  coltectioia. 
To  this,  ctmsequently,  we  must  from  necessity  restrict  our  notice ;  since  the  others,  slightly 
mentioned  in  the  narratives  of  the  old  travellers,  cannot  be  recognised  or  named  by  the  mo- 
derns. There  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  union 
of  the  southern  and  northern  American  Fauna  takes  place  on  that  high  table  isthmus  which 
geographically  divides  the  two  most  prominent  divisions  of  the  New  World;  and  this  idea 
will  receive  some  confirmation  by  the  following  delaila. 

The  following  Birds  are  common  both  to  Mexico  and  the  United  States :~ 


jj^jj^  The  above  species  are  mostly  migratory,  visiting  the  United 

States  to  breed,  and  returning  southward.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  they  pass  beyond  the  Mexican  Gulf;  since  not  one,  out  of  the  whole  Uiirty- 
five,  has  yet  been  discoverat  on  the  Terra  Finna. 


The  neit  liat  comprises  those  birds  which  we  were  the  first  to  deacribe  u  new  apeciM, 
peculiar  to  Meiico.  (Phil.  Mag..  June,  1827.).  They  sre  unknown  in  the  United  Stote«, 
nor  have  they  yet  been  delected  on  the  main  land  of  South  Am^ 


Orftirm  «inligilFi>  St^      LHT^tilU  Mo^ 


It  results  (ram  this  enameration,  that  of  113  species  of  land  birds,  hitherto  ascertained, 
by  US,  to  be  natives  of  Mexico,  68  appear  to  be  altogether  peculiar  to  that  country,  11  ara 
also  natives  of  South  America,  and  34  of  North  America.  These  facts,  ao  important  in 
illustrating  the  f^eal  principles  of  animal  distribution,  are  in  themselves  so  valuable,  that 
ive  could  not  withhold  them  trom  the  scientific  reader.  IL  will,  however,  ha  unnecessary  to 
enter  on  simitar  details  regarding  the  water  birds ;  as  of  twelve  species  of  the  Duck  iamily, 
■ent  from  the  Ukes  of  Real  del  Monte,  not  one  poaaessed  any  novelty,  the  whole  belonging 
U>  those  species  distributed  over  North  America. 

AtDong  the  Wading  Birds  are  two  most  beautiful  species  of  Tig-er  Bitterns,  hitherto  un- 
known to  uaturaltsta,  and  which,  in  &ct,  we  have  not  yet  re^larly  described.  One,  the 
Tigriaoma  lineala,  or  Lineatsd  Bittern  (__fig.  1033.},  is  entirely  waved  .with  fine  fulvoua 
lines ;  the  other,  T.  tnexieana,  hat  these  lines  enlarged  into  broader  bands,  while  th»  chin, 
and  piirt  of  the  Uiroat,  are  naked  (,Jig.  1034.).  The  American  Bittern,  which  here  repreaents 
that  of  Europe,  is  aim  a  coaunSn  bird,  and,  from  its  smaller  size,  it  is  called  Bttfir  minor 
Lfg.  1035.). 


The  Quadrupeds,  Insects,  dec.,  are  too  little  knovra,  to  permit  any  SBtiafactory  acccnnt 
beiiur  given  of  them.  The  only  quadrupeds  brought  home  by  Mr.  Bullock  were  a  now  Lynx, 
theCanadian  Porcupine,  two  small  Monkeys,  and  a  small  Tiger  Cat  Deer  and  Antelmea, 
of  some  unknown  species,  are  Ibund  on  the  Cable~land,  whUe  the  Bison,  according  to  Hr. 
Ward'*  adniinble  account  of  Mexico,  is  stated  to  visit  Texas  in  great  heiids. 
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Bkt.  in. — Hittorieal  Geographif. 
Before  the  airivkl  of  the  Spaniards,  Ueiico  fonned  the  Biost  powerful  and  popoloua,  md, 
with  one  doubtfiil  exceptMD,  the  maet  civiliaed  empire  of  any  in  the  western  wfu-ld.  Getalla 
and  MDie  other  writers  have  ar^ed,  that 
Mexico  cootnin*  now  a  greater  number  of 
people  than  at  any  former  period ;  bat  the 
numerous  ruined  cities  traced  by  Humbc4dt 
convmced  that  traveller  of  the  cootiary,  at 
least  as  to  the  apace  cfflOOTised  under  the 
empire  of  Mooteiuma.  The  plan,  too,  at 
ancient  Mexico,  recently  found  by  Ur.  Bul- 
lock, shows  it  to  have  been  greater  than 
the  modem  city.  This  etnpue  alao  had  at- 
tained in  several  respects  to  no  inconsidei^ 
ahle  height  of  civilisation.  The  Mexicans 
had  a  calendar,  of  which  a  representation  is 
here  given  (jS^.  1036.},  more  accurate  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  they  built 
large  cities,  lolly  and  re^lar  pyiamida; 
they  smelted  metals,  and  cut  the  hardest 
etone;  and  they  rectnded  events  by  paint, 
ings  of  a  peculiar  character,  which  were 
little  inferior  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt. 
HuiuCa^u.  Two  Bpecimens  (^  these  ancient  paintings 

are  here  exhibitsd  {Jig.  1037.).      There 
a  of  ranks  in  the  empire,  and  the  exorbitant  power  and  pride  of 
e  contrasted  with  the  almost  enslaved  state  of  the  body  cf  the  people.    The 


independent  repablics  of  Tlascala  and  Cbolnla  afforded  mdicationa  of  a  certain  advance  in 
political  science,  alloyed,  however,  by  the  most  fierce  and  dreadliil  barbarian.  Human  Mcri- 
fices  oAered  in  vast  numbers,  and  with  the  most  ferocious  rites,  assimilate  their  character  to 
that  of  nvages  in  their  rudest  state.  A  recent  examination  of  the  hieroglyph ical  tables  of 
the  Mexicans  h«s  exhibited  a  view  of  the  revolutions  of  the  empire,  aui  lua  shown  them 
to  he  caused  by  the  successive  inroads  of  migratory  natit^ia  from  the  north.  The  Grat  vna 
that  of  the  Toltecs,  m  648,  and  the  lost  of  the  Aztecs,  in  1106.  Enquiry  has  in  vain  been 
Euade  after  any  northern  people  who  could  have  brought  into  Mexico  anv  tincture  of  civil 
iaation ;  and  we  have  ourselves  no  doubt  that  whatever  civilisation  there  was,  Miginalsd 
vritbin  the  empire  itself,  though  the  rude  conquerors  might,  as  is  usual  in  each  cases,  ad<^ 
the  arts  and  institntions  of  t^  conquered  people,  still  retaining  deep  traces  d'  their  own 
wirinal  barbarisoi. 

The  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  over  Mexico  was  acquired  by  Cortea  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  daring  adventurers,  whom  the  possession  of  fire-arms  and  the  tenw  produced  by 
them  render^  invincible.  Alter  a  resistance  not  without  some  glory,  the  Aztec  empire 
waa  overthrown,  and  Mexico,  with  Peru,  became  the  brightest  f^ma  in  the  Spanish  crown. 
There  appears  no  doubt  that  a  great  pert  of  the  nation,  including  most  of  the  nobility  and 
{niesthood,  perished  at  the  time  of  the  conquest;  but  considerable  numbers  still  survived, 
and  continued  to  live  in  separate  villages,  with  a  local  jurisdiction.  Although  the  country 
was  in  all  respects  ill  governed,  yet  the  hopes  oi  immense  wealth  attracted  a  number  crt* 
■  country  abounding  with  the  n 
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of  life.  Even  the  IndianH,  whom  the  Spaniards  at  last  sought  to  protect,  increased  their 
Dumhers  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  and  from  the  intercourse  between  the  two  races 
a  very  numerous  mixed  tribe  orifrinated. 

The  spirit  of  revolution  and  mdependence,  which  was  gradually  difiused  in  the  mildly 
governed  English  colonies,  did  not,  for  some  time,  reach  those  under  the  Spanish  sway. 
The  habits  of  implicit  submission,  and  the  ignorance  which  accompanied  it,  prevented  all 
but  a  few  daring  spirits  from  forming  even  the  idea  of  emancipation.  Yet  a  root  of  discon- 
tent was  deeply  lodged.  The  Creoles,  or  Spaniards  bom  in  America,  were  now  the  most 
numerous  race,  and  were  always  increasingly  preponderant  But  the  Spanish  government, 
from  a  short-sighted  policy,  placed  all  its  confidence,  and  vested  all  political  power,  in  a 
small  body  of  Spaniards  sent  out  firom  Europe.  The  discontents  of  the  proscribed  Creoles, 
however,  might  long  have  fermented  without  explosion,  had  not  their  ties  with  Europe  been 
broken  by  Mapoleon*8  invasion  of  Spain.  The  principle  of  loyalty  itself  led  them  indig- 
nantly to  repel  this  usurpation,  and  to  frame  a  provisional  government  for  themselves;  and 
having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  independence,  they  were  unwilling  to  recognise  either  the 
local  authorities  established  in  Spain,  or  the  supremacy  of  the  king  himself.  The  contest 
was  long,  bloody,  and  desperate ;  for  most  of  the  intelligence,  and  aJl  the  military  skill  and 
discipline,  were  at  first  on  the  side  of  the  native  Spaniards ;  but,  after  many  vicissitudes 
and  many  dangers,  both  internal  and  external,  the  Mexicans  succeeded  in  forming  a  con- 
stitution, nemy  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

After  the  prolonged  struggle  for  independence,  the  government  foil  into  the  hands  of 
Iturbide,  who  cans^  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  Mexico,  in  1822.  This  short- 
lived empure  was  overthrown  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1824  the  Mexicans  adopted  a 
GODstitution  of  government,t formed  closely  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  federal  republic  was  divided  into  nineteen  States,  four  Territories,  and  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict, each  state  being  provided  with  its  local  government,  while  the  foreign  relations  and 
general  interests  of  Uie  confederacy  were  confided  to  the  general  congress.  The  president 
and  senate  were  chosen  for  four  years  by  the  respective  states ;  the  representatives  for  the 
term  of  two  years  by  the  people.  This  constitution,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
civil  dissensions,  and  appeals  to  the  sword  too  often  decided  the  disputes  of  rival  chiefs  or 
political  partiea  But  it  continued  to  preserve  a  nominal  existence,  at  least,  until  October, 
1B35,  when  it  was  set  aside  by  the  decrees  of  the  general  Congress,  suppressing  the  state 
legislatures,  and  providing  for  the  division  of  the  country  into  departments.  Under  this 
new  order  of  things,  the  president  is  to  be  chosen  by  an  indirect  vote,  and  the  two  houses 
ai  Congress,  by  direct  popular  vote ;  the  executive  head  of  each  department  to  be  appointed 
by  the  supreme  national  government 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  we  can  give  nothing  certain  as  to  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  republic.  The  army  is  not  large,  but  seems  to  be  pretty  efficient  The 
want  of  harbours  must  ever  prevent  Mexico  from  being  a  great  maritime  power.  Little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  statements  relative  to  the  fiances.  The  annual  revenue 
k  stated  to  be  about  15,000,000  dbllars. 

Sbct.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

As  an  agricultural  country,  Mexico  has  been  celebrated  for  the  vast  variety  of  produc- 
tions which  can  be  raised,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  elevation  of  its  great  tabular 
maas  of  territory.  It  is  divided  into  warm  lands  (tierras  calientes),  temperate  lands  (tierras 
templadas),  and  cold  lands  (terras  frias).  The  warm  lands,  however,  though  capable  of 
Yielding  in  profosion  all  the  productions  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  subject  to  so  deadly  a  pesti- 
lence, that  even  the  natives  preferred  to  inhabit  a  poorer  soil  on  the  higher  grounds ;  and 
Europeans,  except  the  few  fixed  by  commercial  avidity,  pass  through  it  m  trembling  haste, 
as  if  death  pursued  them.  The  cold  lands,  again,  are  nearly  devoid  of  yegetation,  exhibit- 
ing on  a  few  scattered  spots  the  plants  of  the  north.  It  is  only  on  the  **  temperate  lands,'* 
that  the  real  and  effective  vegetation  exists ;  and  there  the  finest  plants  of  the  most  genial 
temperate  climates  are  produced  in  higher  perfection  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  known 
world.  The  Mexican  wheat  excels  that  of  all  other  countries,  both  in  qualitv  and  abun« 
dance,  provided  that  by  nature  or  art  it  have  been  supplied  during  growth  with  sufficient 
moisture.  Such  is  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  that  artificial  irrigation  is  usually  necessary. 
Maize,  or  Indian  com,  the  proper  grain  of  America,  is  still  more  generally  cultivated,  and 
Ibnns  the  standing  food  of  the  people.  Its  harvests  are  equally  profose.  Barley  and  rye 
(seldom  oats),  grow  on  the  colder  grounds,  the  first  forming  the  chief  food  of  horses.  Farther 
down  grows  the  banana,  which,  though  the  proper  food  of  the  torrid  zone,  grows  so  high, 
that  Humboldt  calculates  50,000  square  miles  may  be  fit  for  it  Of  all  vegetables  it  yields 
the  greatest  proportion  of  aliment  with  the  least  culture.  It  bears  fruit  in  ten  months  after 
planting,  and  then  requires  only  to  have  the  stalks  cut,  that  new  shoots  may  spring  fVom 
thenv  ud  to  be  dug  and  dressed  round  the  roota    The  amount  of  nutritive  substance  yield- 
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ed  by  it,  is  to  that  of  wheat,  as  133  to  1,  and  to  that  of  potatoes,  as  44  to  1.  The  manioe 
root,  under  the  same  climate,  can  be  made  to  produce  abundance  of  palatable  and  whole- 
soroo  farina.  The  Mexicans  set  much  value  also  on  the  ma^ey,  which  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated, and  yields  annually  about  150  quarts  of  a  sweet  Juice,  easily  convertible  into  pulque, 
the  favourite  fermented  liquor  of  the  people.  The  most  remarkable  fiiilure  is  that  of  the 
potato,  which,  though  growing  both  in  North  and  South  America,  had  not  reached  Mexico 
at  the  time  of  tlie  conqueist,  and  is  still  rare  and  of  inferior  quality.  Sugar,  coflee,  and  cot- 
ton are  all  produced  of  excellent  quality,  but  only  for  internal  use;  and  caooa,  though  an 
universal  beverage,  is  procured  by  importation.  Cochineal  is  almost  the  only  article  col- 
lected extensively  for  export  The  culture  is  laborious,  and  has  diminished  of  late,  but  the 
price  has  not  increased,  substitutes  being  employed.  There  is  also  indigo,  but  it  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Guatemala.  Vanilla,  the  flavouring  material  of  the  chocolate,  is  obtained  in  the 
forests  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  exported  to  the  amount  of  8000/.  or  10,000/.  value 
annually. 

The  mines,  however,  are  the  grand  objects  which  have  connected  the  idea  of  unbounded 
wealth  and  romantic  splendour  with  the  name  of  Mexica  Crold  and  silver,  by  a  natural 
illusion,  have  always  shone  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  with  a  lustre  beyond  that  of  any  other 
metal.  Peru,  indeed,  offers  gold  in  greater  abundance ;  but  Mexico,  since  the  first  discovery, 
has  produced  more  silver  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  united.  The  silver  ore  of  Mexico 
is  &r  from  rich ;  it  seldom  yields  more  than  three  or  four  ounces  to  the  quintal  of  earth« 
while  that  of  Saxony  yields  ten  or  even  fifleen  ounces.  It  is  situated  also  very  deep  in  the 
ground.  The  quantity,  however,  is  in  many  cases  immense,  obtained  with  comparatively 
litUe  difficulty ;  for,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  placed  in  the  heart  of  dreary  and  almost 
inaccessible  deserts,  the  mines  occupy  the  very  best  situations  of  the  great  table  plain,  are 
surrounded  with  brilliant  vegetation,  and  with  all  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 
There  are  3000  mines  in  Mexico ;  most  of  them,  however,  are  now  unproductive,  and  even 
ruinous:  but  adventurers  have  been  encouraged  to  begin,  and  to  persevere  while  a  particle 
of  their  capital  remained,  by  the  enormous  profits  which  have,  in  a  few  instances,  been 
realised.  The  most  remarkable  was  that  of  tlie  Valenciana  mine,  undertaken  by  Obregon, 
a  poor  man,  who,  by  begging  and  borrowing,  contrived  to  carry  on  a  fruitless  excavation 
during  eleven  years,  till  he  came  at  length  upon  the  great  vein,  which  for  more  than  thirty 
years  yielded  about  2,500,000  dollars  annually.  The  mine  of  Pavellon,  in  the  district  of 
Sombrerete,  yielded  4,000,000  dollars  in  six  months ;  but  its  product  has  been  by  no  means 
so  steady.  The  purification  of  the  metal  is  efiected  either  by  smelting  or  by  amalgamation 
with  mercury.  The  latter  mode  is  considered  the  most  eligible,  especially  since  the  forests 
have  been  thinned  by  the  quantity  already  consumed  in  the  smelting  process :  16,000  quin- 
tals of  mercury  are  required  for  the  mines  of  Mexico;  a  quantity  difficult  to  procure, 
especially  while  the  Spanish  government  monopolised  and  retailed  it  at  an  enormous  price. 
The  produce  of  the  mines  continued  increasing  till  the  commencement  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion. From  1750  to  1759,  the  average  appeared  to  be  16,506,000  dollars;  from  1771  to 
1803,  it  was  19,688,000 ;  but  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  century,  the  duties  levied 
implied  an  amount  of  22,000,000 ;  and,  allowing  for  contraband,  the  total  might  probably  be 
25,000,000.  During  the  dreadful  convulsions  of  the  late  retolution,  the  amount  was  greatly 
reduced,  the  water  having  in  many  instances  been  allowed  to  rush  in,  the  machinery 
destroyed,  and  the  workmen  dispersed.  The  annual  average  produce  since  the  revolution 
is  not  more  than  12,000,000  dollars.  The  silver  coined  in  the  mint  of  Mexico,  which,  in 
1810,  amounted  to  the  value  of  17,950,000  dollars,  had  fallen  in  1825  to  3,651,000.  The 
mine  of  Guanaxuato  yielded,  in  1810,  511,000  marks  of  silver;  in  1825,  only  100,000. 
Extraordinary  eflbrts  have  lately  been  made  by  British  capitalists  to  restore  and  extend  the 
produce  of  these  mines.  During  the  period  of  excited  speculation  in  1825,  numerous  com- 
panies were  undertaken  for  this  purpose ;  and  their  shares  sold  for  some  time  at  advancing 
premiums.  There  were  also  two  American  and  one  German.  The  English  companies 
began  their  operations  with  the  greatest  spirit ;  it  was  soon  found,  however,  that  an  enor- 
mous expense  must  be  incurred  before  the  smallest  return  could  be  hoped  for.  Every  thin^ 
was  to  be  erected  anew — ahorse  whims,  magazines,  stamps,  crushing  mills,  and  washing  vats ; 
hundreds  of  horses  and  mules  were  to  be  purchased ;  roads  to  be  made;  establishments  to 
be  formed  for  the  process  of  amalgamation.  These  expenses  have  absorbed  the  subscribed 
capital  of  the  companies,  and  the  produce  has  not  yet  answered  expectation,  though  tiie 
vein  of  Veta  Grande  in  Zacatecas  has  yielded  3,000,000  dollars  to  the  Bolanos  Company. 
The  value  of  the  Mexican  gold  does  not  exceed  7000  marks,  or  about  1,000,000  dollaiB 
annually.  The  mint  of  Mexico  is  a  prodigious  establishment,  in  which  all  the  processes  are 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  activity,  though  not,  as  Mr.  Bullock  conceives,  with  that  ele- 
gance of  design  which  might  be  desired.  It  is  capable  of  stamping  100,000  dollars  within 
the  hour.  So  rapid  an  operation  is  seldom  required ;  yet  there  have  passed  through  it  pro- 
bably upwards  of  3,000,000,000  dollars. 

Manufactures  in  Mexico  are,  and  must  long  continue,  in  a  very  rude  state.    A  8t2tm|p 
prejudice  exists  among  the  natives  against  manual  labour :  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is 
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chiefly  ooafined  to  criminals,  or  persons  compelled  by  debt  to  engage  in  it  These  work- 
men are  immured  as  in  a  prison :  and  high  walls,  double  doors,  barred  windows,  together 
with  the  severe  corporal  punishments  often  inflicted  on  the  inmates,  make  these  places 
resemble  an  ill-conducted  gaol.  There  are,  however,  considerable  fabrics  of  coarse  red 
earthenware,  which  is  used  in  all  the  operations  of  cookery ;  also  manufactures  of  coarse 
woollens  and  cottons.  The  amount  of  these,  in  good  times,  was  reckoned  at  7,000,000  dol- 
lars ;  but  declined  during  the  troubles.  Working  in  gold  and  silver  has,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, been  a  favourite  occupation.  Services  of  plate,  worth  30,000  or  40,000  dollars,  have 
been  manufactured  at  Mexico,  which,  for  elegance  and  fine  workmanship,  may  rival  the  best 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Glass  has  also  made  great  progres&  The  coaches  of  Mexico  have 
long  been  celebrated  both  for  good  construction  and  beauty,  it  being  the  particular  ambition 
of  all  who  possibly  can,  to  have  their  coach. 

The  commerce  of  Mexico  does  not  correspond  with  its  great  fame  for  wealth.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  precious  metals  form  the  principal  article ;  next  to  tliis  is  cochineal ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  sugar,  flour,  indigo,  provisions,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  jalap,  logwood,  and 
pimento.  The  exports  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1824,  amounted  to  12,082,000  dollars,  of  which 
7,437,000  were  for  European  and  other  foreign  ports ;  4,360,000  for  American  ports ;  and 
284,000  for  other  Mexican  ports.  The  imports,  consisting  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods, 
wine,  brandy,  and  metals,  were  from  Europe  1,468,000 ;  America,  3,022,000 ;  other  Mexi- 
can ports,  202,000.  Under  the  Spanish  regime.  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade ;  but  since  the  revolution,  a  considerable  amount  has  centered  in  other  ports, 
of  which  the  chief  are,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf,  Tampico,  and  Soto  la  Marina ; 
Campeachy  and  Tabasco  in  the  south ;  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan  on  the  western  coast ;  and 
Guaymas  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico 
in  1834  was  4,000,000  dollars. 

The  roads  of  Mexico  are  tolerable,  so  fiir  as  they  extend  along  the  level  surface  of  the 
high  table-land.  But  the  steep  declivities  from  thence  to  the  maritime  plain  along  both  seas, 
were  long  impassable  for  a  carriage  of  any  description.  Before  the  late  revolution,  however, 
the  merchants  of  Mexico  had  undertaken  a  most  magnificent  highway,  so  judiciously  adapted 
to  the  declivities,  that  loaded  wagons  could  ascend  from  Vera  Cruz  upwards  to  Mexico,  and 
thence  down  to  Acapulco.  This  public  work  was  interrupted  by  the  late  revolution,  and 
was  found  by  recent  travellers  in  an  unfinished  and  neglected  state ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  new  government  will  soon  avail  themselves  of  the  means  they  now  possess, 
to  complete  so  important  an  undertaking. 

Sect.  VL — Civil  and  Socied  State, 

The  population  of  Mexico,  which  had  previously  been  estimated  on  the  most  vague  con- 
jecture, has  been  computed  by  Humboldt  with  extraordinary  care.  He  copied  fVom  the 
archives  of  the  viceroy  a  statement  containing  the  results  of  an  enumeration  made  in  1793, 
by  which  the  number  was  rated  at  4,483,529.  This  census  was  taken,  however,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  popular  apprehensions  and  prejudices  with  which  such  an  enumeration  is  always 
viewed ;  and  the  real  amount  might  be  at  least  a  sixth  more,  or  5,200,000.  After  carefully 
comparing  the  numbers  of  births  and  deaths,  and  observing  the  progress  of  agriculture,  the 
increased  amount  of  duties  on  consumption,  and  the  many  new  houses  everywhere  building, 
he  considers  that  the  population  of  1823  might  be  safely  estimated  at  6,800,000.  It  has 
since  been  rated  at  10,000,000,  but  seemingly  too  high,  considering  that,  by  the  war,  not 
only  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  has  perished,  but  Uiat  many  of  3ie  sources  of  industry 
have  ceased  to  be  productive.  The  best  authorities  seem  to  reckon  the  present  population 
at  about  8,000,000. 

The  classes  of  society  are  singularly  varied,  and  are  characterised  by  distinctions  more 
striking  than  those  observable  in  other  countries.  They  are  four,  more  distinct  and  almost 
more  alien  to  each  other  than  if  they  were  separate  people,  actuated  by  the  strongest  senti- 
ments of  national  rivalry.  Those  classes  are,  native  Spaniards ;  Spaniards  born  in  Ame- 
rica ;  the  mixed  castes ;  and  the  Indians. 

The  native  Spaniards,  called  Chapetonek,  did  not  exceed  70,000  or  80,000,  and  the  greater 
number  of  these  have  now  been  expelled ;  but,  prior  to  the  late  revolution,  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid, either  through  jealousy  of  the  Americans,  or  through  personal  interest,  bestowed  ex- 
clusively upon  them  every  office  in  its  colonies.  They  deported  themselves  as  beings  of  a 
decidedly  superior  order  to  the  Creole  Spaniards,  who,  they  openly  asserted,  were  an  efic- 
minate  and  ignorant  race,  incapable  of  any  elevated  and  liberal  occupation.  They  are  now 
&l]en  from  their  high  estate.  They  are  stripped  of  all  their  honours  and  dignities ;  many 
€£  them  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  allowed  only  to  exist  under  strict  surveillance  by 
a  government  to  whom  they  are  objects  of  perpetual  jealousy.  Captain  Hall  considers 
them,  notwithstanding  the  deadly  error  which  caused  their  ruin,  as  not  undeserving  of  sym- 
pathy. They  are  better  informed,  more  industrious,  and  more  highly  bred  than  the  natives, 
and  in  all  respects,  except  on  the  national  question,  more  liberal.  As  merchants  they  were 
active,  enterprising,  and  honourable ;  and  towards  strangers  courteous  and  obliging.    It  could 
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nevei,  certttinly,  be  expected,  that  they  sboutd  not  reewt  to  the  ntmoit  ■  revolution  which 
deprived  them  of  their  etatioo  in  society,  md  reduced  them  to  «  depreased  w)d  Mibcadiaale 
condition. 

The  Creoles,  or  Americana,  ah  the;  prefer  to  call  themselves,  even  when  the^  were  de- 
pressed beneath  the  preponderance  of  the  EuropeaiiB,  formed  a  privileged  claae  in  compaii- 
■on  with  other  natives.  They  are  fond  of  apleodour,  and  delight  to  ride  on  bofsea  richly 
,,.,,^  capaiiBoned  (jig.  1038.).    Many  of  them,  descended  tran  the 

firat  conquerors,  or  enriched  b;  speculation  in  the  mines,  en- 
joy fortunes  almoet  more  than  princely.  Forty  or  fifty  thou- 
bojmI  pounds  a  year  ia  not  an  uncommon  incrane,  even  lor  &iDi- 
lies  who  do  not  poeseas  mines.  The  Coode  de  la  Valenciana 
has  repeatedly  drawn  IVom  his  mine  1,200,000  dollars  in  one 
year.  The  t3oade  de  la  Re^la,  from  the  profits  of  aDother, 
presented  to  the  king  two  ships  of  the  line  constructed  of  ce- 
dar. These  immense  fortunes,  however,  are  often  dissipated 
in  ulterior  mining  apeculaliona,  to  which  the  owners  are 
tempted  by  one  successful  adventure,  and  in  which  the;  often 
■quander  all  that  they  have  gained.  An  ostentatious  mode  of 
Hnkin  fl«iiHi«  living,  a  '"B"  for  gaming,  wid  an  ill-arranged  domestic  eco- 

nomy, are  also  causes  which  involve  the  richest  &mihes  in 
embarrassment,  and  prevent  any  accumulation  of  capital.  The  entire  number  of  those  de- 
nominated whites  in  Mexico,  ia  about  1,500,000,  of  whom  all  except  the  small  number  of 
Europeans  above  mentioned  are  Creoles.  Very  few  of  these,  however,  are  free  frocn  a  mix- 
ture of  Indian  blood.  The  charge  of  ignorance  is  generally  advanced  against  this  claaj 
and,  ootwithstanding  some  decided  exceptions,  and  a  peculiar  aptitude,  which  mcBt  of  them 
■re  said  to  diapUy  in  learning  the  principles  of  science,  cannot  be  wholly  denied.  Tbe 
causes,  however,  which  have  produced  this  mental  degradation,  are  now  at  an  end ;  and 
though  beneficial  changes  are  not  to  be  eSected  by  magic,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
permanent  advantage  ol  a  free  govomment  will  enable  the  Mezicaoa  to  take  the  station  fiir 
which  nature  has  destined  them. 

The  Indians  {figi.  1030.  and  1040.),  descendants  of  tbe  original  pomessore  t^  Mexico, 
(till  oarvive,  to  the  supposed  amoont  of  nearly  4,000,000,  and  are,  consequently,  nearly  three 
10 
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times  as  numerous  as  the  white  race.  They  bear  the  general  features  of  those  aborigioea 
who  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  North  and  South  America.  They  have  the  some  swar- 
thy or  capper  colour,  the  flat  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  loaa  eye,  with  tbe 
corner  curving  up  towards  the  temples,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and  an  expressioa 
of  gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly  contrasted  with  a  gloomy  and  severe  look.     Their  hair 


share  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  ant)  with  most  races  of  very  swarthy  compli 

"   n  from  almost  every  species  of  dejbrmiu.  Humboldt  never  saw  a  bunch-backed 


but  smooth,  and  so  glosqr  as  to  appear  in  a  constant  state  of  humidity.    They 
'  '     -  -'    '  ^^  ^jijj  ^^^  races  of  very  swarthy  comple/Ion, 

lU^  Hui 
and  squbting  and  lameness  are  very  rare,  lliey  escape  the  goitre,  even  in  districta 
wnerc  it  is  prevalent  None  of  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  this  exemption  in 
nomadic  nations  can  apply  to  a  laborious  agricultural  race  like  the  Mexican  Indians;  and 
therefore  this  immunity  must  depend  on  Boroething  peculiar  in  their  structure.  It  baa  been 
euppoaed  that  few  attam  on  advanced  age ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that,  what- 
ever age  a  Mexican  may  attain,  he  never  becomes  gray-haired.  He  leads  a  very  different 
life,  and  is  exposed  to  none  of  the  casualties  incident  to  a  hunter  and  a  warrior  on  the  banks 


e  Mississippi.  A  peaceable  cultivator,  subsisting  constantly  on  vegetable  food,  attaina 
onen  a  hundred  yeara  (^  age,  and  is  still  green  and  vigorous.  The  only  circumstance  which 
tends  la  abridge  life  is  an  extravoj^t  use  <^  tha  inebriating  liquor  called  pulque,  especially 
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on  occasion  of  coming  to  market  The  police  of  Mexico  sends  round  tumbrils  to  collect 
the  drunkards,  like  so  many  dead  bodies,  after  which  they  are  punished  by  bein^  obliged  to 
work  chained  in  the  streets  for  several  days.  The  Spanish  government  adopted  a  singular 
policy  in  resaid  to  the  Indians,  confining  them  in  villages  of  their  own,  into  which  no  white 
was  allowed  to  enter ;  nor  were  they  admitted  into  any  place  inhabited  by  whitea  Although 
the  Aztec  nobles  mostly  perished  in  the  ruin  of  their  country,  yet  some  still  remain,  who 
lay  claim  to  the  highest  rank  among  that  body,  and  to  whom  their  countrymen  pay  profound 
respect,  clearly  denoting  the  importance  of  their  ancestry.  They  are  usually  invested  with 
the  government  of  the  villages,  and  are  accused  of  exercising  their  power  in  an  oppressive 
manner,  with  little  regard  to  the  ties  which  unite  tliem  to  their  countrymen.  The  Indians 
pay  a  tribute,  or  capitation  tax,  varying  at  difierent  times  and  places  fi'om  one  to  five  dol- 
lars ;  an  impost  which,  firom  its  nature,  must  be  degrading,  though  we  cannot  think,  with 
the  bishop  of  Mechoacan,  that  it  would  be  any  improvement  to  substitute  the  alcavala.  A 
few  of  them  have  amassed  considerable  wealth,  amounting  even  to  150,000  or  200,000  dol- 
lars ;  bat  in  genoml  they  labour  under  severe  pover^.  They  appear  to  be  gifted  with  a 
clear  apprehensioo,  a  natural  lo^^  and  a  capacity  of  cool  and  even  subtle  reasoning,  but  to 
be  destitute  of  any  warmth  of  imagination  or  glow  of  sentiment  Yet  the  love  of  flowers, 
finr  whidi  they  have  been  remarkable  since  the  time  of  Cortes,  seems  to  indicate  a  taste  for 
the  beautifiiL  In  the  public  market  of  the  capital,  the  Mexican  surrounds  himself  with  an 
entrenchment  of  verdure,  and  the  ground  around  him  is  embellished  with  festoons  of  flowers, 
which  are  daily  renewed.  They  evince  also  a  great  attachment  to  the  arts  of  painting  and 
carving,  and  imitate  with  great  facility  any  models  which  are  presented  to  them.  A  pecu- 
liar apathy  marks  the  deportment  of  the  Mexican  Indian.  He  is  grave,  gloomy,  and  silent ; 
he  loves  to  throw  a  mysterious  air  over  the  most  indifferent  actions,  but  is  often  seen  to  pass 
at  once  finom  a  state  of  seemingly  profound  repose,  to  one  of  violent  and  unrestrained  agita- 
tion. Their  want  of  present  instruction  is  ascribed  to  the  extinction  of  the  Aztec  priest- 
hood and  all  their  monuments,  for  which  nothing  was  substituted  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics. 

The  mixed  castes  form  a  very  numerous  part  of  the  population  of  Mexico,  being  estimat- 
ed at  about  2,500,000.  They  are  either  mulattoes,  descended  from  mixture  of  the  white 
with  the  negro ;  Zambos,  from  the  negro  and  Indian ;  or  mestizoes,  from  mixture  of  the 
white  with  the  Indian.  The  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  happily  small  number  of  negroes 
introduced  into  Mexico,  compose  seven-eighths  of  its  mixed  population.  To  be  white  was 
formerly  in  Mexico  a  badge  of  rank,  and  almost  a  title  of  nobility.  When  a  Mexican  con- 
sidered himself  slighted  by  another,  he  would  ask,  "  Am  I  not  as  white  as  yourself  7*'  From 
a  refinement  of  vanity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  enriched  their  language  with  terms 
for  the  finest  shades,  which  result  firom  the  degeneration  of  the  primitive  colour.  The 
union  of  a  mestizo,  or  mulatto,  with  a  white,  produces  what  is  called  a  quarteron ;  and  the 
union  of  a  quarteron  with  a  white  produces  a  quinteron ;  after  which,  the  next  generation 
is  accounted  white.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians  can  distinguish,  even  in  the  dark,  the  diflTer- 
ent  races,  by  the  odour  peculiar  to  their  cutaneous  transpiration.  Individuals  often  came 
before  courts  of  law  to  clear  themselves  firom  the  charge  of  impure  mixtures ;  and,  when 
possessed  of  influence,  obtained  verdicts  which  were  not  always  conformable  to  the  evidence 
of  the  senses.  When  the  case  was  very  palpable,  however,  the  law  contented  itself  with 
declaring,  *'  that  they  should  be  held  as  white  ;'*  a  concession  to  which  considerable  value 
seemed  to  be  attached.  But  since  the  political  distinctions  founded  on  colour,  have  been 
abolidied  by  the  revolution,  little  importance  is  attributed  to  diflerence  of  complexion. 

The  Catholic  religion  was  introduced  into  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  with  a 
body  of  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  who  do  not  possess  the  exorbitant  wealth  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  them.  The  archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  the  eight  bishops  under  him, 
have  not  among  them  more  than  600,000  aollars  a  year.  Neither  is  the  number  of  clergy 
greater  than  corresponds  to  the  extent  and  population  of  the  country.  They  do  not  exceed 
10,000 ;  or,  including  every  person  connected  with  the  church,  13,000  or  14,000.  A  num- 
ber of  the  lower  clergy,  especially  in  the  Indian  villages,  are  excessively  poor,  their  income 
not  exceeding  100  dollars  a  year.  The  influence  and  revenue  of  the  church  also  have  con- 
siderably diminished  during  the  revolution.  In  1827,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  seven  bish- 
oprics and  seventy-nine  cauedral  benefices  were  vacant;  in  156  colleges  and  convents  of 
Mexico,  only  280  individuals  had  taken  the  vows  during  five  years ;  and  only  02  were  serv- 
ing in  noviciate.  The  alms  collected  in  all  the  convents  of  Mexico  amounted,  in  1826,  to 
only  204,000  dollars.  The  churehes,  however,  in  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  other  large  cities, 
are  of  surpassing  splendour ;  and  the  blaze  of  gold,  silver,  and  ornaments,  surpasses  what  is 
displayed  m  the  richest  shrines  of  Europe.  Bigotry,  among  the  body  of  the  people,  prevails 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Spain ;  and  the  new  legislatorB  have  not  attempted  to  grant 
toleration  to  any  other  reli^n  than  the  Roman  Cathmic ;  vet  many  of  the  l^t  informed 
are  supposed  to  be  secretly  tinctured  even  with  the  sceptical  opinions  of  the  modem  French 
school.  7%e  constituent  decree  of  1835  declares  that  the  Mexican  nation,  one,  sovereign, 
and  independent,  has  not,  and  does  not  profess,  or  protect  any  otiier  religion  than  the  Catho- 
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lie,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion,  nor  is  the  exercise  of  any  other  tolerated.  The  Indians 
have  been  what  the  Spaniards  call  converted  to  the  Christian  faith ;  but  the  change  has 
evidently  been  not  a  change  of  creed,  but  a  commutation  of  one  ceremony  for  another,  and 
in  some  cases  their  ancient  ceremonies  are  retained.  Humboldt  seems  to  suppose  that  they 
merely  considered  the  Spanish  gods  to  have  vanquislied  their  gods,  and  thence  to  have 
become  entitled  to  their  homage.  They  even  persuaded  themselves,  and,  it  is  said,  were 
assured  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the  emblem  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  was  identical 
with  the  sacred  Mexican  eagle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Mexicans  display  an  extraordinary 
ardour  in  adorning  the  churches  with  pictures  and  statues,  and  in  collecting  and  grouping 
flowers,  fruits,  and  every  thing  which  can  increase  the  splendour  of  religious  festivals  But 
their  favourite  form  of  worship  is  dancing  round  the  altar,  and  with  astonishment  it  is  per^ 
ceived,  that  these  dances  are  the  same  with  which  their  ancestors  celebrated  the  immolation 
of  human  victims  to  the  dreadful  god  of  war.  The  warrior  departs,  attired  in  the  full  cos- 
tume of  the  days  of  Montezuma ;  he  meets  another ;  fights,  vanquishes,  and  drags  him  by 
the  hair  before  the  emperor.  The  spectator  almost  expects  to  see  the  blood  begin  to  flow. 
When  Mr.  Bullock  was  modelling  tlie  great  Mexican  idol,  the  natives  gazed  intently,  and 
some  of  them  were  heard  to  observe,  Siat,  afler  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  had 
adopted  the  Spanish  gods,  they  might  have  been  allowed  to  retain  a  few  of  their  own. 

The  sciences  have  not  yet  shone  very  bright  in  this  part  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Few 
governments,  however,  have  expended  more  in  the  promotion  of  physical  science  than  that 
of  Spain  in  America.  It  sent  three  botanical  expeditions  into  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  its 
transatlantic  territory,  which  cost  400,000  dollars.  Geometry  and  astronomy  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  Mexico.  Humboldt  names  three  individuals,  Velasquez,  Gama,  and 
Alzate,  who  might  have  held  a  respectable  rank  in  Europe.  A  botanical  garden  and  col- 
lections of  minerals  were  formed  in  Mexico  on  a  great  scale.  The  school  of  mines  pro- 
duced great  advantages  to  the  country,  and  the  pupils  were  initiated  even  in  the  highest 
branches  of  mathematics.  These  lights,  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  had  suffered 
a  temporary  eclipse,  in  consequence  of  the  long  revolution ;  but  the  new  government  haa 
endeavoured  to  revive  them. 

The  fine  arts  were  also  promoted  with  great  zeal  by  the  old  government,  which,  at  an 
expense  of  40,000  dollars,  transported  to  Mexico,  across  the  rocky  passes  of  the  Cordilleras, 
a  collection  of  casts  of  the  finest  antique  statues.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  possessed 
an  income  of  25,000  dollars  a  year,  chiefly  supplied  by  government ;  and  the  benefit  of  its 
exertions  was  seen  in  the  beauty  of  the  public  edifices  which  adorned  the  capital 

The  amusements  are  chiefly  those  of  Old  Spain ;  bull-fights,  and  religious  processionsL 
The  theatre  is  still  fiir  inferior  to  that  of  the  mother-country.  The  dress  of  the  ladies  is 
usually  black;  but  on  holidays  they  wear  very  showy  and  brilliant  stuflis,  without  much 
regard  to  the  richness  of  the  material.  The  attire  of  the  gentlemen,  especially  on  horse- 
back, is  exceedingly  splendid;  embroidered  breeches  of  coloured  leather,  adorned  with 
silver  buttons  and  silver  lace ;  over  their  short  calico  jacket  is  thrown  a  rich  velvet  cloak, 
often  embroidered  with  gold.  The  houses  of  the  wealthy  exhibit  simihur  splendour.  They 
are  usually  three  stories  high,  and  the  fronts  painted  white,  crimson,  or  light  green ;  some- 
times covered  with  glazed  porcelain.  The  finest  apartments  are  lofty  and  spacious,  situated 
on  the  first  floor,  which  is  ascended  by  a  magnificent  staircase.  The  house  is  built  round 
an  interior  court,  filled  with  trees  and  flowers.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  is  made  strong,  to 
resist  rain ;  it  is  adorned  with  plants  and  flowers,  which  in  fine  weather  make  it  an  agree- 
able resort 

Sbgt.  Vn. — Local  Oeograpky. 

Previous  to  the  new  administration  introduced  by  Galvez,  the  minister  of  the  Indies,  this 
country  was  divided  into  the  fbllowing  provinces,  which  are  still  regarded  by  the  inhabitants. 
1.  The  kingdom  of  Mexico,  comprising  the  southern  part,  or  all  the  richest  and  most  popu- 
lous and  vduable  portion  of  the  colony.  2.  The  kingdom  of  New  Galicia,  comprising  the 
late  states  of  Xalisco  and  Zacatecas ;  a  somewhat  ruder  tract,  but  containing  some  impor- 
tant cities  and  havens.  3.  The  new  kingdom  of  Leon.  4.  The  colony  of  New  Santander. 
5.  The  province  of  Coahuila,  and  6.  the  province  of  Texas,  on  the  north-east  7.  The  pro- 
vince of  Sonora;  and  8.  that  of  Old  and  New  California,  on  the  north-west  9.  The  pro- 
vince of  New  Biscay ;  and  10.  that  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  northern  interior. 

In  1776,  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  as  it  was  then  styled,  was  divided  mto  twelve 
intendencies,  and  three  provinces ;  and  as  this  division  coincided  with  the  natural  features 
uf  the  country,  and  served  as  the  basis  of  the  new  division  into  states,  it  is  given  below. 
The  territory  of  the  republic,  consisting  of  the  old  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  of  the  cap- 
taincy-general of  Yucatan,  and  of  the  commandancy-general  of  the  Internal  Provinces,  was 
divided  by  the  constitution  of  1824  into  nineteen  States,  four  Territories,  and  the  Feideral 
District :  this  arrangement  was  subverted  by  the  decree  of  1635  already  mentioned,  which 
Drovided  for  a  new  division  of  the  country  into  departments. 
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The  state  of  Mexico  o 
jated  by  extensive  lakes, : 
world.  Ita  circumrerence  is  about  300  miles,  siid  it  fitrras  the  very  ceDtre  of  the  great  table- 
land of  AnahuBG,  elevated  IVom  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  centre 
of  this  valley  stands  the  city  of  Mexico  iJg.  1041.) ;  the  ancient  Mexico,  at  Tenochtitlan, 


having  been  built  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  and  connected  with  the  continent  by  extensive 
causeways  or  dykes.  The  new  Mexico  is  three  miles  irom  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  nearly 
six  firooi  that  of  Chalco ;  yet  Humboldt  considers  it  certain,  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
leocaiii,  or  temples,  that  it  occupies  the  identical  poeitionof  the  former  city,  and  that  a  great 
part  of  the  waleni  of  the  valley  have  been  dried  up.  Mexico  was  long  considered  the  largest 
city  of  America ;  but  it  is  now  surpassed  by  New  York,  perhaps  even  by  Rio  Janeira  Some 
estimates  have  raised  its  population  to  200,000 ;  but  it  may,  on  good  grounds,  be  fixed  at 
from  120,000  to  140,000.  It  is  beyond  dispute  the  moet  splendid.  "  Mexico  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  cities  built  by  Europeans  in  either  hemisphere ;  with  the  exception  of  St 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Philadelphia,  and  some  quarters  of  Westminster,  there  do^s  not 
exist  a  city  of  the  same  extent  which  can  be  compared  to  the  capital  of  New  Spain,  for  the 
uoilbrm  level  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  for  the  regularity  and  breadth  of  the  streets, 
■nd  the  extent  of  the  squares  and  public  places.  The  architecture  is  generally  of  a  very 
pure  rtyle,  and  there  ore  even  edifices  of  a  very  beautilul  structure."  The  palace  of  the 
Ute  viceroys,  the  cathedral,  built  in  what  is  termed  the  Gothic  style,  several  of  the  con- 
vents, and  some  private  palaces,  reared  upon  plans  furnished  by  the  pupils  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  are  of  great  extent  and  magnificence ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  rather 
the  arrangement,  regnlarity,  and  general  effect  of  the  cit^,  which  render  it  so  striking. 
Nothing,  in  particular,  can  be  more  enchanting  than  the  view  of  the  city  and  valley  from 
the  surrounding  heights.  The  eye  sweeps  over  a  vast  extent  of  cultivated  fields,  to  the 
very  base  of  the  colossal  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  city  appears  as  if 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  which,  surrounded  by  vilUges  and  haniletB, 
resembles  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  the  rich  cullivatimi  of  the  vicinity 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  naked  mountains.  Among  these  rise  the  famous  volcano 
Popocatepetl  and  the  mountain  of  Iztaccihuatl,  of  which  the  first,  an  enormous  cone,  burns 
occasionally,  throwing  up  smoke  and  ashes,  in  the  midst  of  eternal  snows.  The  police  of 
the  city  is  excellent ;  meet  of  the  streets  are  handsomely  paved,  lighted,  and  cleansed.  The 
aonual  consumption  in  Mexico  has  been  computed  at  16,300  beeves ;  379,000  sheep ;  50,000 
bogs;  1,600,000  fowls,  including  ducks  and  turkeys;  205,000  pigeons  find  partridges.  The 
DMrkete  are  remarkably  well  supplied  with  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  brought  by 
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crowds  of  canoea  aiiag  the  Lake  of  Chalcot  and  the  cuwl  leaiing  to  iL  These  caiwes  an 
often  guided  b^  femalee,  who  it  the  aune  time  are  weaf  ii^  cotttoi  in  theii  simple  portabie 
looms,  or  pIuckLng  fowls,  and  tlirowing  the  feaUbers  into  the  water.  Moat  of  the  flowera  and 
roota  have  been  raised  in  chmamptu,  at  flcttting  gardens,  an  invention  peculiar  to  the  new 
world.  They  conaiat  of  rafts  fermed  of  reeds,  roots,  and  buahea,  and  covered  with  black 
saline  mould,  which,  being  irr^aled  by  the  water  of  the  lake,  beromea  exceeding);  fertile. 
It  i>  a  great  diaadvanta^  to  Mexico,  however,  that  it  Btanda  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding lake ;  which,  m  aeasoni  of  heavy  rains,  overwhelm  it  with  destructive  inundations: 
The  construction  of  a  ietague,  at  canal,  to  carry  off  the  water*  of  the  LaIu  of  Zumpongo^ 
Bud  of  the  principal  river  bv  which  it  is  fed,  has,  since  1629,  prevented  any  very  deaoUting 
flood.  The  desagae,  though  not  conducted  with  skill  and  ju^ment,  cost  5,000,000  dollars, 
and  is  one  of  the  moet  stupendous  hydraulic  works  ever  executed.  Were  it  filled  with  water, 
the  largest  vessels  of  war  might  pass  by  it  through  the  range  of  mountains  which  bound  the 
pbun  (K  Mexico.  The  alarms,  however,  have  been  frequent,  and  cannot  well  cease,  while 
the  level  of  that  lake  is  twenty  feet  above  that  of  the  great  square  of  Mexico. 

Acapulco,  on  the  west  coast,  has  been  celebrated  in  an  extnuadioary  degree  as  almost  the 
centre  of  the  wealth  of  America ;  the  port  whence  the  rich  Spanish  galleons  took  their 
departure  to  spread  the  wealth  of  Uie  western  over  the  eastem  hemisphere.    It  is  one  oS  the 
most  magnificent  harbours  in  the  world,  seeming  as  if  it  were  excavated  by  art  out  of  a  vast 
circuit  of  gntnite  rocks,  which  shut  out  all  view  of  the  sea.     To  Captain  Hall  and  his  com- 
panions, it  appeared  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  sen-port    Yet  while  Vera  Cruz,  with  its 
wretched  anchorage  amid  aond-banks,  annually  received  from  400  to  600  veseels,  that  of 
Ac^Rilco  scarcely  received  ten,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Manilla  galleon,  the  discontinuance 
tf  which  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  insignificance.     It  is  said,  however,  of  late  to  have  coo- 
■ideiably  revived,  and  its  custcxira,  after  &IIing  so  low  as  10,000  dollars,  had  risen,  in  1826, 
to  400,000.    According  to  Captain  Hall,  the  town  consists  of  not  more  than  30  houses,  with 
■  large  suburb  of  huts,  built  of  reeds  wattled  in  open  basket-work  to  give  admission  to  the 
air.     It  is  guarded  by  an  extensive  and  formidable  fortress,  commanding  the  whole  harbour. 
Other  places  ef  great  interest  exist  in  the  valley  and  stale  of  Mexica     Teicuco  is  now 
only  a  moss  of  ruins,  but  these  are  peculiarly  grand.     The  foundations  and  remains  of  tcm- 
nles,  fortresses,  palaces,  and  other  extensive  Tmildings,  attest  a  period  when  it  must  have 
Deen  oiie  of  the  greatest  cities  of  America,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Acolhuacani  still 
later  it  was  the  seat  of  literature  and  art,  the  Athens  of  America.     The  palace  of  the  Ibi^ 
mer  tributary  king  could  not  be  viewed  without  forming  an  elevated  idea  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  architecture.     It  must  have  covered  several  acres,  is  raised  on  several  sloping  ter- 
races, and  of  materials  at  once  durable  and  beautiful.    All  round  Teicuco  arc  seen  raised 
mounds  of  brick,  mixed  with  aqnadncta,  ruins  of  buildings  of  encatnous  strength,  and  many 
large  square  structures  nearly  entire.     Here  the  blind  zeal  of  the  first  toahop  collected  and 
committed  to  the  flames  all  Uie  monuments  of  Aztec  history  and  literature.     Near  Otumba, 
once  large  and  flourishing,  bnt  now  little  more  than  a  village,  ore  the  pyramids  of  Teotihu- 
acao,  the  two  principal  of  which  appear  to  be  temples  d^^icated  to  the  snn  and  moon :  the 
highest  of  them  has  been  recently 
estimated   by  Hr.  Glennic   at   321 
feeL     A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
top,  where  an  altar  appears  anciently 
to  have  been  placed.   It  is  surround- 
ed by  numerous  pyramids,  about  30 
feet  high,   arranged   in   brmd   and 
regular  streets,  all  terminating   in 
the    great    pyramid   (jEg.    1042.). 
Zimapan,  Real  del  Monte,  and  Taaca 
ore  noted  for  their  rich  silver  mine^ 
Pf niuk  or  Tntibuuu.  Tlalpan,  having  become  the  capital 

of  the  state  of  Mexico,  suddenly  rose 
tram  a  petty  village  to  a  considerable  town,  with  0000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  mint,  and  is 
the  &vourite  resort  cf  the  wealthy  Mexicans.  Cuemavaca,  a  place  of  some  importance,  m 
particularly  interesting  from  its  presenting  the  eurious  monument  callod  the  fort  of  Xochi- 
cnlco,  a  hill  about  400  feet  in  height,  artificially  cut  into  terraces,  and  ftced  with  masonry. 
The  stones  are  covered  with  hierogTyphical  figures. 

The  state  of  Puebla  stretches  nearly  acrote  the  continent,  and  over  the  high  table-lnnd. 
It  has  few  mines,  but  contsins  an  extensive  table  plain,  0000  feet  high,  eminently  fertile  in 
wheat,  maixe,  and  fhiiL  This  was  the  seat  of  republican  Mexico.  Tloscalo,  Cholala,  and 
Huexotsingo,  republics  which  bade  deflonee  to  the  power  of  Montezuma,  are  inclnded  within 
its  limits.  It  ctrntnins  also  Popocatepetl,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Mexico,  exceeding  by  2000 
feel  the  highest  in  Europe.  The  volcano  has  far  several  centuries  thrown  up  only  smoke 
and  aiihee. 

Puebls  dc  los  Angeles  ijig.  1043.)  is  a  hnndeooK  and  large  city.  It  is  entirely  Spanidi, 
having  been  founded  since  the  conquesL    The  slreeta  are  straight,  Inxiad,  and  cron  each 
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1043  other  it  right  angles,  diTiding  the  whole 

into  Bpocious  sqiuirea.     They  are  well 

paved,  and  have  broad  ibot-patlu.    Tha 

tiousea  are  large  and  lofty,  the  walla  often 

covered  with  paintings,  while  the  roof  is 

ornamented  with  glazed  tilea.     In  the 

eplendonr  of  the  churcbes  and  the  ricbneae 

fX  their  endowments,  Puebla,  according  to 

Mr.  Bullock,  muat  take  tiie  first  rank  in 

the  Christian  world.     The  cathedral  ie  a 

Puibii da >» AiniiB.  '**'  P''^'  '''*''  '''^^  ejtemal  ornament: 

but  the  interior  ia  rich  beyond  description. 

The highaltariBcompoeedofthe most beautifulmarbleand  preciousatonee:  iunmncrousuul 

bftj  ccdnmns,  with  plinths  and  capitals  of  bumiBhed  gold,  its  statues  and  other  ornaments,  have 

an  unequalled  eSbcL     In  manu&ctures  it  takes  the  lead  of  other  Mexican  cities:  tboee  of 

woollen  have  declined,  but  these  of  eaithenware  and  glass  are  still  flourishing.     Humboldt 

reckons  the  population  at  67,800;  Bullock,  thirty  years  later,  at  90,000. 

Cholula  the  ancient  capital  of  a  great  indepeiideDt  republic,  has  declined  into  a  town,  ci»i- 

taming,  according  to  Humboldt,  16,000,  according  to  Bullock,  6000,  souls.     The  pyramid  of 

Cholula  (,JSg.  1044.)  is  the  work  of  art  which,  aexi  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  approaches 

— .  -ami  nearest   in   magnitude  and  vutness  to 

those  of  nature.     It  is  not  nearly  so  high 

as  the  Great  Pyramid,  being  only  172 

Ibet;  but  the  length  ia  nearly  double; 

1335  feet,  instead  of  728.    U  ie  four 

times  as  long  as  the  third  pyramid,  or 

that  of  MycennuB,  and  suniewhat  higher. 

A  section  having  been  made  through  it 

PfBmid  of  cbointa  '"  ''"™  ^^  ""^  *^  Mexjco,  it  Was  found 

to  be  composed  of  brick,  and  displayed 

an  interuM'  chamber,  built  of  stone,  and  oMtaining  two  aheletona,  some  idols  of  basalt,  and 

■  number  of  vases  curiously  varnished  and  painted.    On  the  platform  at  the  top  has  been 

erected  a  chapel,  where  mass  is  daily  celebrated,  and  whence  a  noble  view  is  (Attained  over 

the  fine  plain  of  Mexico  and  its  boundary  mountains. 

Tlaacftla,  once  the  powerful  rival  of  Mexico,  is  now  a  miserable  village,  with  no  traces 
of  its  foneer  splendour  but  the  ruins  of  its  ?reat  temple  and  its  vast  walls.  At  the  lime  of 
the  Spanish  conquest,  it  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  republic,  and  its  nkarkets  were 
thronged  with  the  population  of  its  fertile  and  populous  territory.  Having  joined  the  Spa- 
Dtsids  in  the  capture  of  Mexico,  Ttascala  continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  cociquee, 
merely  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  Spam,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1324, 
it  was  made  a  separate  territory,  though  within  the  territorial  limits  of  La  Puebla. 

Vera  Cruz  occupies  a  great  length  of  eea-coast  on  the  Gulf,  but  it  is  comparatively  nar< 
row.  It  extends  inland  from  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  that  of  the  great  central 
table-land.  In  a  day's  journey  the  inhabitants  may  ascend  than  regions  of  the  most  euflif- 
catine  heat  to  tboee  of  eternal  snow;  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  naturalists  in  this  woo- 
derfiiT  country  may  traverse,  even  in  a  few  hours,  the  whole  range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  upect  of  the  oak  first  relieves  the  traveller,  by  showing  him  that  he  is  beymd  the 
dreaded  dominion  of  the  yellow  fever;  and  soon  after  he  is  dieered  by  the  view  of  fields 
of  wheat  Pines  then  begin  to  mingle  with  the  oaks,  aod  at  a  little  higher  elevation,  these 
and  other  reeiooue  plants  alone  cover  the  rocks,  whose  summits  penetrate  ioto  the  regions 
of  eternal  snow.  This  stato  is  capable  of  yielding  In  abundance  the  most  precious  prwJuc- 
tions;  and  within  a  recent  period,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  all  of  excellent  quality,  have 
been  raised  to  a  much  greater  extent :  but  the  horror  with  wiiich  the  climate  is  viewed  both 
by  Europeans  and  Indiana  is  such,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  remains  a  complete  desert, 
where  often,  for  many  leagues,  there  are  only  to  be  seen  two  or  three  huts,  with  herds  of 
cattle,  half  wild,  strayinc  round  them. 

Vera  Cmi  ifig.  104o.),  in  which  centres  almost  all  the  trade  of  Mexico,  is  well  and  hand- 
somely builtof  the  submarine  material  called 
madrepore,  which  ia  also  made  into  lime;  and 
its  red  and  white  cupolas,  towers,  and  bat- 
tlements have  a  splendid  eflect  when  seen 
from  the  water.  The  streets  also  are  kept 
extremely  neat  and  clean;  yet  Mr.  Bul- 
lock consideiB  it  the  most  disagreeable  of 
all  places  of  residence.  This  arises  not 
VaaCnt.  merely  ttom  the  pestilence  which  taints 

tbe  air ;  the  surrounding  coimtry  is  covoted 
Vou  HI.  29  K  J 
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with  sand  blown  Into  billocki,  which,  reflecting  the  raja  of  the  Mill,  render  the  heat 
more  oppreMive.  There  is  not  a  gordea  or  a  mill  now  within  manjr  miles  of  it;  and 
the  onlj  water  which  can  be  drunk  ia  that  which  bila  from  the  clouda.  The  markets  are 
bad  for  eTerjr  article  except  fish,  of  which  man;  beautiful  apecies  are  here  caug-ht     The 

SlacB  appeara  to  have  aenaibly  declined  since  the  dissolution  of  the  tiea  which  connected 
leiico  with  the  mother  countrj.  Humboldt  reckons  a  population  of  16/)00 ;  bat  Bullock, 
tfaoug-h  he  admits  it  might  bold  even  more,  does  not  eeticnate  the  actual  number  at  more 
than  7000.  The  castle  of  San  Juaa  de  UUoa,  the  last  hold  of  Spain  in  the  New  World, 
and  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  port,  is  of  immense  slrenfrth,  though  it  seems 
impoflBible  to  believe  that  40,00(1,000  dollars  could  have  been  expended  upcn  the  structure. 

The  fioe  calzada  or  paved  road,  Irom  Vera  Cruz  into  the  interior,  runs  up  to  the  handsome 
towD  of  Xal&pa  or  Jalapcu  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  Puente  del  Rey  or  Roval  Bridge, 
between  the  two  cities,  is  a  stupendous  work  of  solid  masonry  thrown  over  a  wild  and  steep 
ravine.  Xalapa.  is  commodiously  situated  in  a  delightful  district,  about  4000  feet  above  the 
aea.  It  has  12,000  inhabitants,  and  was  formerlv  the  residence  (^  the  rich  Spanish  mer- 
chants of  Vera  Crus  during  the  aickl;  aeason.  The  neighbourhood  is  finely  wooded,  and  ia 
particularly  remarkable  for  the  medical  article  jalap,  wliicb  takes  its  name  fh>m  the  city. 
Farther  up  on  this  road  is  the  neat  little  town  of  Perote,  near  which  is  the  stupendous 
called  from  the  large  rock  on  ita  summit  resembling  a  chest,  the  Cofi^  de  Pe> 

nea  ■'  .     '       ^'      ^       .  ..     ■ 

.     .  .jh  th 
Oriia 

On  the  coast,  to  the  south,  are  the  ports  of  Alvarado  and  Huasacualco,  the  fi»tner  of 
which  became  the  principal  entrep6t  on  the  Gulf,  during  the  occupation  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa  by  the  Spanish  Ibrces;  and  the  latter  derives  some  interest  fi^  its  situation  at  the 
terminaticMi  of  the  proposed  canal,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  that  of  Tehuantepec  In  the 
north  are  Papantia,  an  Indian  village,  containing  an  ancient  pyramid  constnicted  of  very 
skilfully  hewn  blocks  of  porphyry,  adorned  with  hieroglyphics ;  and  old  Tampico,  on  Un 
borders  of  a  large  shallow  lagoon,  the  inhabitanta  of  which  carrj  on  a  lucrative  dirimp- 

The  little  Btate  of  Queretaro,  detached  from  the  inteudeney  of  Mexico,  lies  to  the  west 
of  Vera  Crux.  It  is  wholly  on  the  eenlral  table-land,  and  contains  some  rich  minn  of  sil- 
ver, but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Queretaro,  the  capital,  is  one 
of  the  moat  beautiful  and  dtlightiiilly  situated,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moat  iadtistrioas  and 
wealthy  cities  of  Mexica  The  streets  all  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  tenninata 
in  its  three  principal  squares.  Its  aqueduct,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  with  its  bold  aial 
kA;  arches,  and  its  splendid  churches  and  convents,  give  the  city  an  air  i^  magnificence. 
The  convent  of  Santa  Clam  is  more  than  two  miles  in  circuit  Population  40,000.  San 
Joan  del  Rio  ia  remarkable  for  ita  great  fkir,  and  for  its  famous  sanctuary,  a  magnificent 


e  state,  situated  to  the  north  and  weat  of  that  of 
Mexico,  (XI  the  summit  and  western  declivity  of  the  tabte-land.  It  includes  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Hechoacin,  as  it  is  etlll  called  in  the  country,  which  was  independent  of  Hoo- 
tezuma,  and  of  which  the  capital,  Tzintzonlzan,  still  exists,  though  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a  village.  The  natives  are  to  this  day  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  skill,  partkn- 
larly  in  cuttine'  out  figures  in  wood,  which  they  dress  in  clothes  made  of  pith,  very  akil* 
fiiliy  dyed,  and  in  executing  beautiliil  works  with  feathers,  forming  a  sort  of  reather-raoflaic. 
Mechoacan,  unless  in  the  unhealthy  tract  along  the  coast,  enjoys  a  fine  and  temperate  cli- 
mate, is  intersected  with  hills  and  charming  valleys,  and  presents  the  appearance,  unusual 
in  the  torrid  zone,  of  extensive  and  well-watered  meadows.  This  territory  has  been  marked 
by  some  [dieiioineiia  of  the  most  striking  nature.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1759,  from 
the  centre  c£  a  thousand  small  burning  concs^ 
'"i"  ■  -    ^      '  was  thrown  up  the  volcano  of  JorulTo  (.Ar. 

104a),  a  mountain  of  scoric  and  ashes,  1700 
feet  high.  In  an  extensive  |riain,  covered  with 
the  most  beautiliil  vegelatioo,  deep  subternt- 
neous  noises,  accompanied  by  fiequent  earth- 
quabes,  continued  for  the  space  of  fifty  or 
sixty  days.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  sounds  recommenced  with  such 
{  fury,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  dis- 

trict,    A  large  tract  of  ground  was  seen    to 
rise  up  and  swell  like  an  inflated  bladder,  aiid 
Volano  (I  Juiulki.  spectators  reported  that,  throughout  this  space, 

Aames  were  seen  to  iasne  (brtfa,  and  fragments  of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  up  to  prodi- 
gious height^!;  and  that,  through  a  thick  clond  of  ashes  Dlumined  by  the  vdcanic  fire,  the 
softened  surface  of  the  earth  appeared  to  heave  like  an  agitated  aea.    The  plain  is  still  co- 
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vered  with  nnmerous  small  cones,  sending  forth  fVom  their  crevices  a  Vapour,  the  heat  of 
which  often  rises  to  95^.  From  among  these  rise  six  large  hills,  of  which  the  highest  is 
Jorullo,  still  burning,  and  throwing  up  immense  quantities  of  scorified  and  basaltic  lava. 
The  only  large  town  in  the  state  is  ValUdolid,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  delightfully  situated, 
6300  feet  above  the  sea,  where  snow  sometimes  fiills.  There  are  several  mines,  but  none 
of  first-rate  magnitude.  It  has  wide,  clean  streets,  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  a  hand- 
some plaza. 

Guanaxuato,  also  part  of  the  ancient  Mechoacan,  is  one  of  the  smallest  but  most  populous 
of  all  the  statea  It  owes  its  fame  to  the  great  mine  of  Valenciana,  discovered  late  in  the 
last  century,  round  which  rose  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  New  World.  Between 
1766  and  1803,  this  mine  yielded  sUver  to  the  amount  of  165,000,000  dollars.  Since  that 
time  it  has  sufiered  a  severe  deterioration  from  the  effects  of  the  revolutionary  contest,  and 
has  declined  also  in  consequence  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  workings,  and  the  increased 
difficulty  of  clearing  ofi*  the  water. 

This  state  also  contains  the  celebrated  Baxio,  a  rich  plam,  highly  cultivated,  and  pro- 
ducing in  perfection  all  the  fruits  of  Europe  and  many  of  those  of  tropical  countries.  The 
Baxio  became  the  theatre  of  many  of  those  horrible  events  that  deluged  Mexico  in  blood 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  capital,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  mining 
district,  is  built  on  very  uneven  ground,  and  the  streets  are  often  very  steep ;  but  the  build- 
ings are  in  general  handsome,  and  some  of  the  churches  are  very  fine ;  the  alhondiga,  or 
public  granary,  an  immense  quadrangular  edifice,  is  a  remarkable  object  The  population 
of  the  city  and  neighborhood  has  been  reduced  from  90,000  to  about  two-thirds  of  that  num- 
ber. The  Baxio  contains  a  number  of  considerable  towns  at  the  distance  of  from  20  to  30 
miles  from  each  other,  whence  this  region  has  received  the  name  of  las  Villas.  These  are 
2^1aya,  with  the  magnificent  convent  of  £1  Carmen;  Salamanca;  Irapuato;  Allende,  or 
San  Miguel ;  Silao ;  and  Leon,  in  all  of  which  are  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen.  Leon  has  also  manufiictures  of  leather,  and  its  cutlery  is  much  esteemed.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  is  the  village  of  El  Jaral,  belonging  to  the  marquess  of  Jaral, 
probably  the  greatest  landholder  in  the  state ;  his  live-stock  amounts  to  3,000,000  head ; 
30,000  sheep  are  sent  annually  to  the  Mexican  market,  and  as  many  goats  are  killed  on  this 
regal  estate,  which  covers  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles. 

Xalisoo,  or  Guadalaxara,  is  an  extensive  state,  which  has  the  important  advantage  of  being 
traversed  throughout  its  extent  by  the  river  of  Santiago,  the  largest  in  the  southern  part  of 
Mexica  It  appears  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  very  important  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  circumstance ;  that  industry  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  an  active  commer- 
cial spirit  prevails.  The  capital,  Guadalaxara,  which,  in  1796,  was  estimated  to  contain 
19,500  mhabitants,  has  at  present  60,000.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide,  straight  streets, 
and  contains  many  handsome  churches  and  convents,  14  plazas  or  squares,  12  fountains  sup- 
plied by  a  fine  aqueduct,  a  pretty  alameda,  &c. ;  the  portales,  or  colonne^es,  in  which  are 
the  shops,  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  Mexico.  The  silver  mines  of  Bolailos  in  this 
state  rank  among  the  richest  in  Mexico.  San  Bias,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  mere 
roadstead ;  the  holding  ground  is  bad,  and  the  road  is  much  exposed  to  westerly  winds.  It 
is  perched  on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  during  a  certain  season  of 
the  year,  it  is  extremely  unhealthy,  though  not  in  so  deadly  a  degree  as  Vera  Cruz ;  and 
at  that  time  the  rain  fiills  in  such  torrents  that  no  roof  can  exclude  it,  and  it  is  impossible 
without  danger  to  go  out  into  the  streets.  At  the  commencement  of  this  season,  therefore, 
a  generaT  migration  takes  place ;  and  the  population  is  reduced  in  a  few  days  from  3000  to 
150,  at  which  it  remains  stationary  until  the  return  of  the  dry  season. 

Tepic,  eighteen  leagues  fix>m  San  Bias,  is  a  beautiful  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated 
plain,  and  its  streets,  regularly  laid  out,  are  enlivened  by  rows  of  trees,  gardens,  and  ter- 
racesL  Thither  the  people  of  San  Bias  remove  during  the  sickly  season,  at  which  time  the 
population  of  Tepic  amounts  to  8000  or  10,000.  Lagos,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  is 
fanious  for  its  annual  fiiir,  and  for  its  church  of  Our  Lady,  which  would  be  considered  a  fine 
boilding  in  any  part  of  the  world.    Its  population  amounts  to  about  15,000  souls. 

To  ue  south  of  Xalisco,  is  the  Territory  of  Colima,  consistinpf  of  the  city  of  that  name 
and  a  small  neighbouring  tract  The  mountain  of  Colima  in  this  Territory,  9000  feet  hi^h, 
throws  out  smoke  and  a&es,  and  forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  volcanic  chain  which 
traverses  Mexico  firom  east  to  west 

Zacatecas,  north  and  east  of  Grtiadalaxara,  in  the  inland  centre  of  Mexico,  is  an  arid  rocky ' 
plain,  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  suffering  under  the  inclemency  of 
the  climate.  It  derives  its  wealth  and  distinction  solely  from  mines,  of  which  the  most 
important  in  Mexico,  next  to  that  of  Guanaxuato,  are  here  situated.  The  mine  of  Pavellon, 
in  Sombrerete,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  having  yielded  in  a  given  time  a  greater  pro- 
duce than  an^  other  mine  known  to  exist  Zacatecas,  the  capital,  is  reckon^  by  Hum- 
boldt to  contam  33,000  inhabitants.  The  mint,  which  is  the  second  in  point  of  importance 
in  Mexico,  employs  300  persons,  and  60,000  dollars  have  been  coined  here  in  twenty-four 
^  hoursL    The  total  coinage  in  five  years,  fh>m  1821  to  1826,  was  upwards  of  17,600,0(X)  dol< 
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lam  AgOM  Calicntes,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  w&rm  sprinffs,  is  a  pretty  town,  in  a 
fertile  district,  and  with  a  delightful  climate.  The  inhabitants,  about  20,000  in  number, 
carry  on  some  manufactures.  Aesnillo,  Sombrerete,  and  Pinos,  are  mining  towns  with  from 
12,000  to  16,000  inhabitants.  The  lower  orders  here  are  extremely  brutal  and  ignorant,  and 
Mr.  Ward  aiid  his  party  were  in  danger  of  beinff  mobbed  for  Jews. 

Oaxaca,  for  we  must  return  southwards  in  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  cential 
provinces  of  Mexico,  is  a  fine  state,  situated  near  the  borders  of  Guatemala.  The  beauty 
and  salubrity  of  tiie  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  pro- 
ductions, render  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  These  advantages 
were  appreciated  at  an  early  period,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  an  advanced  civUisation ; 
and  two  ancient  kingdoms,  Misteca  and  Zapoteca,  were  established.  Their  ancient  great- 
ness is  attested  by  monuments,  not  of  such  astonishing  magnitude  as  those  of  the  Aztec 

empire,  but  superior  in  elegance  and 
skilL  The  palace,  or  rather  the 
royal  tombs,  of  Mitla  ijig.  1047.), 
are  decorated  with  ornaments  siroilar 
to  those  which  are  admired  in  the 
EStruscan  vases.  Paintings  also,  re- 
presenting warlike  trophies  and  sa- 
crifices, have  been  found  in  the  ruiiiSL 
Oaxaca  has  no  mines  of  any  import- 
ance, and  has,  therefore,  attracted 
less  attention  than  the  more  north- 
em  parts  of  the  table-land,  though  in 
every  other  respect  inferior  to  it 
Oazaca,  the  capital,  called  Ante- 
_         ...  ,  quera  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  is 
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24,000  inhabitants,  and  although  it  suffered  severely  during  the  revolution,  its  present  popu- 
lation is  about  40,000.  Tehuantepec,  its  only  port,  is  not  a  good  one ;  but  it  is  of  consider- 
able value  as  a  channel  by  which  the  indigo  of  Guatemala  is  conveyed  to  Europe. 

The  state  of  Yucatan,  comprising  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  forms  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Mexico.  It  is  a  vast  plain,  only  intersected  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  do  not  rise 
aix>ve  4000  feet  It  is  thus  excessively  hot ;  yet,  from  its  extreme  dryness,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  unhealthy  as  most  of  the  low  lands  under  this  burning  asone.  The  heat  is  too 
groat  for  the  ripening  of  European  grain,  and  the  only  articles  which  it  yields  for  subsistence 
are  maize  and  roots.  This  was  the  first  part  of  Mexico  in  which  the  Spaniards  landed,  and, 
though  it  be  less  improved  than  the  interior,  they  found,  to  their  surprise,  indications  that 
civilisation  was  in  a  more  advanced  state  here  than  in  the  islands :  stone  houses,  pyramidal 
temples,  enclosed  fields,  and  a  clothed  and  civilised  people.  Having  no  mines,  however,  it 
owes  its  commercial  importance  solely  to  its  valuable  products,  logwood  and  mahogany. 
Merida,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town.  Campeachy,  also  a  small  town,  is  however  a  fortified 
place,  and  is  important  on  account  of  its  harbour,  from  which  is  shipped  the  logwood  cut  in 
the  vicinity.  On  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  the  British  possess  the  settlement  of  Hon- 
duras, extending  along  the  shore  from  the  Rb  Honda  to  the  Libun.  The  population  consists 
of  about  4000  persons,  of  whom  about  300  are  whites,  and  the  rest  Indians,  negroes,  uid 
mixed  breeds.  Balize,  the  capital  of  the  settlement,  is  a  well-built  town  on  both  s^es  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  colony  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  logwood  and 
mahogany,  and  its  exports  in  1830  were  of  the  value  of  1,500,()00  dollars. 

Chiapa  formed  the  most  northerly  district  of  Guatemala ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it,  on  a 
late  occasion,  separated  itself  firom  Guatemala,  and  united  with  Mexico.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  capable  of  yielding  in  profusion  tropical  firuits  and  grain.  Though  low,  yet  it  is  firee 
from  damp,  and  not  unhealthy.  It  seems  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  how  this  country, 
which  the  Spaniards  foimd  populous  and  flourishing,  should  have  since  been  converted  almost 
into  a  desert  Although  the  cacao  of  Soconusco  and  its  neighbouring  district  of  SuchUtepec 
be  accounted  the  best  m  the  world,  that  favourite  Spanish  leverage  is  not  raised  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  become  of  commercial  importance.  Chiapa  of  the  Spaniards,  called  also  Ciudad 
Real,  though  ranking  as  the  capital,  is  now  only  a  small  place  of  4000  inhabitants.  Chiapa 
of  the  Indians  is  larger,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  There  are  several  other  large 
villages,  chiefly  Indian.  Near  Palenque,  the  most  northern  of  these,  Don  Antonio  del  iUo 
trac^,  in  1787,  the  remains  of  the  great  ancient  city  of  Culhuacan.  Fourteen  large  build* 
ings,  called  by  the  natives  the  Stone  Houses,  remain  nearly  entire ;  and  for  three  or  four 
leagues  either  way  the  firagments  of  the  other  fallen  buildings  are  seen  extending  along  the 
mountain.  They  are  of  a  rude  and  massive  construction,  well  calculated  iot  durabuity ; 
and  the  principal  apartments  are  adorned  with  numerous  figures  in  relief,  representing 
human  beings  of  strange  form,  and  variously  habited  and  adorned. 

The  little  state  of  Tabasco,  to  the  north  of  Chiapas,  is  chiefly  covered  with  vast  focesta^ 
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wbich  ooDtaiD  Faluable  dye-woods;  the  cultivated  lands  yield  cacao,  tobacco,  pepper,  cofiee, 
and  indigo,  but  during  the  rainy  season  a  large  portion  of  the  state  is  under  water,  and  the 
only  roeUiod  of  communication  is  by  canoes.  It  contains  no  large  towns.  The  capital  is 
the  little  town  of  Hermoea,  or  Tabasco ;  Vittoria,  or  Tabasco,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ta- 
basco, is  remarkable  as  the  spot  upon  which  Cortez  landed  in  his  memorable  expedition  to 
Mexico. 

Having  completed  our  survey  of  the  southern  states  of  the  republic,  we  may  return  to  the 
north.  The  whole  of  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Spain  was  occupied  by  the  extensive 
intendency  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  comprised  the  provinces  of  San  Luis,  New  Santander, 
New  Leon,  Coahuila,  and  Texas ;  the  four  last-named  forming  what  were  termed  the  Inter- 
nal Provinces  of  the  East.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  vast  tract  lying  on  its  western  bor- 
der, is  mountainous,  the  greater  part  being  low  and  level,  and  containing  extensive  prairies. 
The  coast  is  deficient  in  harbours,  and  is  lined  with  long,  low,  narrow  islands  of  sand,  form- 
ing a  succession  of  shallow  lagoons.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  also  blocked  up  by  sand- 
bars.   This  intendency  is  now  divided  into  four  states. 

The  state  of  Tamaulipas,  consisting  of  the  former  colony  of  New  Santander,  occupies  the 
whole  coast  from  the  river  Panuco,  or  Tampico,  to  the  Nueces.  It  is  difficult  of  access,  as 
it  contains  few  harbours,  and  a  continual  surf  breaks  along  the  whole  shore,  which,  durin^^ 
the  prevalence  of  the  Northers  from  November  to  March,  is  tremendously  increased.  The 
del  Norte  traverses  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  Panuco,  or  Tampico,  the  southern. 
The  latter  abounds  in  shrimps,  which  are  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  dried  and  packed  in  small 
bales,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tampico  de  las  Tamaulipas,  or  New  Tampico, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  founded  in  1824,  and  has  rapidly  increased  on  account  of 
its  commercial  advantages,  which  have  attracted  thitlier  the  inhabitants  of  Altamira,  once  a 
place  oi  some  importance.  Tampico  has  now  about  5000  inhabitants,  but  it  sufiers  under  a 
want  of  good  water.  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  80  miles  to  Panuco,  a  place 
celebrat^  in  the  history  of  the  conquest,  and  still  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  buildings, 
weapons,  and  utensils  fouud  in  its  vicinity.  Further  north,  on  the  Santander,  is  the  port  of 
Soto  la  Marina,  with  some  trade,  and  on  the  del  Norte  is  Metamoras,  the  commerce  of  which 
is,  however,  chiefly  carried  on  by  Santiago,  as  there  is  only  six  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  of 
the  Norte.  Santiago  lies  on  a  lagoon,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  river,  and  has  about  8000 
inhabitants. 

Ascending  the  table-land  to  the  west  of  Tamaulipas,  we  enter  the  state  of  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi, which  contains  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  of  Mexico.  The  inhabitants  are  de- 
scribed as  industrious,  and  they  supply  the  states  of  Leon  and  Coahuila  with  cloth,  hats, 
wearing  apparel,  &c.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  con- 
taining a  mint,  and  many  handsome  churches  and  convents,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  trade 
with  &e  interior.  Including  the  suburbs,  it  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  50,000.  Catorce, 
whose  mines  are  surpassed  in  riches  only  by  those  of  Guanaxuato,  is  built  in  a  wild  and  rug- 
ged region,  at  the  foot  of  a  dreary  mountain,  surrounded  by  huge  bare  rocks,  and  mtersect^ 
by  deep,  narrow  ravines.  The  Puerto  de  los  Muertos,  or  Gate  of  the  Dead,  near  Monterey, 
is  the  only  spot  from  Jalapa  to  Monterey  at  which  wheel-carriages  can  ascend  from  the 
coast  to  the  table-land,  and  the  Catorce  mining  company  were  obliged  to  transport  their  ma- 
chinery from  Altamira  to  Catorce  by  this  circuitous  route.  The  mines  of  Charcas,  Ramos, 
and  Guadalcazar,  are  also  very  rich  in  silver. 

The  state  of  New  Leon,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  is  yet  sufficiently  elevated 
above  the  sea  to  enjoy  a  delightful  climate.  Monterey,  the  capital,  is  a  well-built  town 
with  about  12,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  wealthy  Spaniards.  Linares  is  also  a 
neat  town  in  a  highly  cultivated  district,  and  has  a  population  of  6000. 

West  and  north  of  New  Leon,  and  stretching  eastward  to  the  Sabine,  and  northward  to 
the  Red  River,  is  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  comprising  th%  two  former  provinces  of 
those  names.  The  first-mentioned  consists  of  a  comparatively  narrow  tract  south  of  the 
Nueces,  and  between  Tamaulipas  and  Chihuahua.  Its  extreme  southern  part  lies  on  the 
central  table-land,  and  the  dreary  mountains  and  barren  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  Saltillo  pre- 
sent a  striking  contrast  to  the  fertile  land  and  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  Tierra  Caliente  of 
New  Leon.  Leona  Vicario,  formerly  Saltillo,  is  a  neat  town  with  12,000  inhabitants. 
Monclova,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  a  petty  village  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
which  traverses  the  central  portion  of  the  province. 

Texas,  which  we  know  not  whether  to  call  a  province  or  an  independent  state,  is  enclosed 
by  the  Nueces,  the  Sabine,  the  Red  River,  and  the  great  eastern  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  but  should  its  independence  be  secured,  or  should  it  be  attacheid  to  the  United  States, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  its  frontier  will  be  extended  to  the  del  Norte.  Within  the 
limits  above  described  it  has  an  area  of  about  160,000  square  miles,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
level  or  slightly  undulating  surfiice.  The  country  along  the  coast  is  low,  but  free  from 
swamps,  and  composed  of  good  arable  prairie,  interspersecf  with  well-wooded  river-bottoms, 
and  fine  pasture  lands.  Until  the  late  emigrations  from  the  United  States  tliis  section  was 
filled  wiUi  immense  droves  of  mustangs,  or  wild  horses,  and  wild  cattle,  but  their  numbers 
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■re  now  eonaidenbly  lenened.  Tbe  ooast  is  a  low,  iandy  triKire,  with  few  inlets  or  but 
boura,  bat  containing  several  large  shallow  lagoons,  of  which  the  principal  are  Galvezton, 
Matagorda,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Aransaso  Bajrs ;  these  receive  all  the  principal  riven,  except 
the  BraxosL  In  the  south-west  the  country  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  outliers  cf  the 
Sierra  Madre,  which  extend  firoin  the  heid  waters  of  the  Nueces  to  the  Upper  Biaaos,  where 
they  sink  down  into  the  highlands  of  that  section.  These  mountains,  which  contain  the 
silver  mines  of  San  Saba,  are  pierced  bv  the  Colorado.  To  the  west  and  north  are  vast 
prairies,  in  which  immense  herus  of  buffiJo  supply  the  mounted  Csmanches  with  abundance 
of  game.  In  the  nortb-eost  the  country  is  more  undalating  and  better  wooded.  The  rivers 
are  numerous,  but  of  not  much  importance  for  navigation,  as  in  the  dry  season  they  are  ex- 
tremely low,  and  during  the  floods  are  filled  with  floating  timber.  The  principal  stream, 
however,  the  Biazos,  is  navigated  by  steamboats  and  small  vessels  to  a  considerable  distance. 
The  climate  at  Texas  is  mUd  and  agreeable,  and,  ss  the  country  is  free  from  swamps,  and 
the  wooded  tracts  are  ouite  open  and  destitute  of  underwood,  is  more  healthful  than  the 
corresponding  sections  or  the  United  States.  The  soil  is  highly  productive,  yielding  tobaocoi, 
sugar,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  maise,  wheat,  and  other  products  of  the  southern  states.  The 
seasons  are  two ;  the  dry,  firom  April  to  September ;  and  the  wet,  which  prevails  during  the 
rest  of  the  year ;  the  cold  is  pretty  severe  ibr  a  short  time  in  December  and  January. 

Previous  to  1821,  the  only  places  occupied  bv  whites  were  the  Spanish  ports  of  San  An- 
tonio de  Bexar,  Bahia,  or  Goliad,  and  Nacogdoches,  comprising  in  all  about  9000  inhabitantsL 
Soon  after  that  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  here  the  independent  republic  of 
Fredonia,  but  the  Mexican  constitution  attached  the  territory  to  the  province  of  Coahuila, 
forming  of  the  united  provinces  a  state  bearing  the  names  of  both.  In  consequence  of  the 
encouragement  held  out  to  settlers,  there  wss  a  great  influx  of  Anglo-Americans  into  the 
province,  many  of  whom  carried  with  them  their  slaves,  although  slavery  was  abolished  bf 
the  federal  constitution  of  1824.  Slaves  were  also  imported  nom  other  quartern  into  the 
country.  In  1832,  the  people  of  Texas  farmed  for  themselves  a  separate  state  constitution, 
and  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  Mexican  Congress,  a  sanction  of  their  proceedings  and 
an  admission  into  the  confederacy  as  an  indepen&nt  state.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  mo* 
tual  discontents  and  suspicions  of  the  colonists  and  government  were  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  resort  was  had  to  arms ;  Texas  was  invaded  by  the  Mexican  president  in  per- 
son ;  and  the  people  of  the  province  declared  themselves  in  March  18S6,  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.  The  towns  are  small ;  the  principal  are  Bexar,  or  San  Antonio,  and  Goliad, 
formerly  Bahia,  on  the  San  Antonio;  Blatagorda,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado;  Brazoria, 
on  the  Brazos ;  Anahoac,  on  Galvezton  bay ;  and  Nacogdoches,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country. 

Pro^eding  again  into  the  interior,  we  find  the  central  table-land  occupied  by  the  states 
of  Duranffo  and  Chihuahua,  formerly  composing  the  intendency  of  New  Biscay,  or  Durango. 
^  To  the  mhabitants  of  the  southern  and  central  provinces,"  says  Ward,  ^  everything  north 
of  Zacatecas  is  terra  incognita,  and  the  traveller  is  surprised,  alter  passing  it,  to  find  an  im- 
provement in  the  mannera  and  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Durango,  where  the  change 
fint  becomes  visible,  may  be  considered  as  the  key  of  the  whole  north,  which  is  peopled  by 
the  descendants  of  a  race  o^  settlera  firom  the  most  industrious  provinces  of  Spain  (Biscay, 
Navarre,  and  Catalonia),  who  have  preserved  their  blood  nncontaminated  by  any  cross  with 
the  aborigines,  and  who  retain  most  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  their  forefathera.  They 
have  much  loyalty  and  fenerooB  iranknesi^  great  natural  politeness,  and  considen^le  acti- 
vi^  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  women,  instead  of  passing  their  days  in  langoor  and  idle- 
ness, are  actively  employed  in  tJ&in  of  the  household,  and  neatness  and  comfort  are  no- 
where so  great  and  general  as  in  the  north.  These  characteristics  extend,  with  some  local 
modifications,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  country  formerly  denominated  the  Internal 
Provinces  of  the  West,  yd  which  now  compose  the  states  of  Durango,  Chihuahua,  and  So- 
nera and  Sinaloa,  with  fne  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Cslifomias.  In  all  tliese 
the  white  population  predominates,  and  the  Indians  continue  unmixed,  residing  in  towns  and 
villages  of  their  own  as  tbe  Mayos,  or  hovering,  like  the  Apaches,  round  the  civilised  set- 
tlements and  subsisting  by  the  chase.** 

Durango  contains  some  rich  mines  of  silver,  which,  with  the  agricultural  produce,  com- 
prising cattle,  mules,  and  sheep,  cotton,  coflbe,  sugar,  and  indigo,  form  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  capital,  of  the  same  nsme,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  mint,  in  which 
the  silver  of  the  vicmity  is  coined.  It  contains  25,000  inhabitanti.  Parral,  famous  for  its 
nob  silver  mines,  had  once  a  population  of  &0,000 ;  but  the  mines  are  now  filled  with  water, 
and  the  population  is  reduced  to  7000.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  celebrated  lump  of  mal- 
leable iron  and  nickel.  The  mines  of  Guarisamey  and  Batopilas  are  also  noted  for  their 
richnessL 

The  central  table^land  may  be  considered  as  nearly  terminating  in  Chihuahua,  which  con- 
sists in  part  of  drv,  unwooded  plains;  the  soil  is  here  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  saltpetre.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  well  built,  and  contains  some  oostlj 
churches,  monasteries,  and  other  puUic  edifices ;  but  the  population  has  been  reduced  fiooi 
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50,000  to  one-third  of  that  number.  The  rich  mines  of  Santa  Julalia  in  ita  vicinity  once 
yielded  5,000*000  dollars  a  year.  In  the  western  part  of  Chihuahua,  are  Uie  Casas  Grandes, 
or  ruins  of  larffe  square  huildin^rs,  whose  sides  are  accurately  ranged  north  and  sooth ;  a 
space  of  several  leagues  is  covered  with  these  remains,  conaisUng  of  aqueducts  and  various 
<Aher  structures. 

The  state  of  Occidente,  or  Sonora  and  SInaloa,  is  a  vast  tract,  lying  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Ccdorado  on  the  west,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east  The  southern 
part  only  contains  some  white  inhabitants,  the  centre  and  north  being  occupied  by  various 
Indian  tribin,  among  whom  are  the  Apaches,  Seris,  Yaquis,  Moquis,  Mavos,  &c.  Many  of 
them  are  civilised  and  industrious.  The  southern  part  of  the  state  belongs  to  the  Tierra 
Caliente,  and  consists  of  a  vast  sandy  p^in,  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son and  in  some  well-watered  spots.  Further  north  the  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and 
the  land  is  productive,  and  comprises  some  beautiful  valleys.  The  state  contains  rich  silver 
mines ;  gold  is  obtained  from  washings,  and  auriferous  copper  ore  abounds.  There  are  also 
pearl  fisheries.  Wheat,  hides,  furs,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  exported.  Guaymas  is  said 
to  be  the  best  harbour  of  Mexico^  but  the  town  is  unhealthy,  and  the  water  brackish.  Petic, 
in  the  interior,  is  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  merchants,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  bein^  the  depdt  of  articles  imported  into  Guaymas  for  Upper  Sonora  and  New  Mexico. 
The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  it  contains  many  good  houses,  and  about  8000  inhabitants. 
Alamos  is  a  place  of  about  6000  inhabitants,  having  in  its  vicinity  some  of  the  richest  silver 
mines  in  Mexica  Villa  del  Fuarte  is  the  capital  of  the  state.  Mazatlan  has  a  good  har- 
bour, though  exposed  to  the  south-west  winds. 

The  territory  of  New  Mexico  is  only  an  infant  settlement,  formed  on  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
in  a  fertile  territory,  but  having  a  climate  remarkably  cold,  considering  the  latitude.  It  is 
separated  from  Chihuahua  by  a  vast,  arid,  and  perilous  desert  The  settlers  have  a  still 
harder  conflict  to  maintain  with  the  Indians,  a  few  of  whom,  however,  have  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  civilisation.  A  great  number  of  sheep  are  reared,  of  which  about  90,000  are 
sent  to  the  southward ;  and  there  are  some  mines  of  valuable  copper.  Santa  Fe,  the  capital, 
contains  about  5000  inhabitants.    The  caravan  route  from  St  Louis  terminates  here. 

Lower  California  is  a  long  peninsula  in  the  Pacific,  parallel  to  the  continent,  finom  which 
it  is  separated  by  its  deep  gulf.  The  Spaniards  long  viewed  it  as  an  El  Dorado,  or  country 
of  wealth,  their  hopes  being  fed  b^  some  pearls  found  on  its  shores ;  but  a  close  examination 
has  dispelled  those  visions.  California  enjoys  the  most  beautiful  sky  in  the  world ;  con- 
stantly serene,  blue,  and  cloudless ;  or  if  any  clouds  for  a  moment  appear,  they  display  the 
most  brilliant  tints.  But  the  soil  is  sandy  and  arid  like  the  shores  of  Provence,  and  only  a 
few  favoured  spots  present  a  trace  of  vegetation.  Nowhere  can  be  found  a  finer  abode  for 
the  aatrooomer,  or  a  worse  for  the  cultivator.  There  are  about  7000  or  8000  Spaniards  and 
converted  Indians,  and  4000  savages ;  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  population  can  ever 
be  much  greater.  The  missions  have  been  pretty  much  broken  up  since  the  revolution. 
Loreto^  once  a  place  of  some  note,  now  contains  about  250  inhabitants. 

New  or  Upper  California  is  a  vast  tract  extending  north  from  Lower  California  to  the  lat 
of  4S^.  A  lofty  ridge  of  mountains  runs  along  its  western  side,  not  fkr  from  the  sea,  fbrm- 
ing  the  prolongation  of  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  and  extending  north  beyond  the 
CSnmbia.  Along  the  coast  the  Spaniards  have  established  some  missions,  and  formed  some 
settlements  of  whiter  The  former  are  now  rapidly  declining.  Beechey  found  here  twentv- 
one  establishments,  containing  about  7000  converts.  They  are  often  forced  to  join  the  mis- 
sions, but  they  are  kindly  treated,  and  well  fed ;  they  are,  however,  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
settlements,  and  the  surplus  of  their  labour  belongs  to  the  missionaries;  the  missions  have 
about  900,000  head  of  cattle.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthful,  the  land  is  well 
watered  and  well  wooded,  and  much  of  it  is  tolerably  productive.  The  coast  has  some  ex- 
cellent harbours,  among  which  is  that  of  St  Francisco,  which  affiyrds  perfect  security  to 
ships  of  any  burthen,  with  plentifiil  supplies  of  fresh  bee(  vegetables,  wood,  and  firesh  water. 
The  exports  are  hides,  tallow,  manteca,  and  horses,  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  grain  to  the 
Roflsian  establishments  at  Sitka  and  Eodiak,  and  provisions  sold  to  whale  ships.  The  im- 
ports are  SB  It,  deal-boards,  furniture,  drygoods,  and  silks.  The  Russians  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Farallones,  and  some  islands  ofi*  Santa  Barbara,  and  their  settlement  at  Rossi, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Bodega,  is  strongly  fertified.  On  the  east  of  the  coast  chain  above- 
mentioned,  and  extending  to  the  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  vast  sandy  plain, 
about  100  miles  in  width  in  its  southern  part,  and  200  in  the  northern,  hj  700  in  length, 
oonsistinff  of  a  bare,  arid  sur&ce,  with  some  isolated  mountains  interspersed  here  and  there 
over  its  dreary  bosom.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  great  desert,  ia  a  large  salt  hike, 
which  Mr.  Tanner  has  caUed  Lake  Ashley. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

NOETHEBLY  AND  WESTEBLT  BEGlOm  OP  AHBKtCA. 

Thb  r?giofu  of  North  America,  occupied  by  Europeans,  or  the  descendinta  of  Gmpeins, 
comprehend  scarcely  «  half  of  its  eniiftcn;  there  remaiiiB  a  vast  expanse  held  atiU,  almost 
undieturbed,  by  its  native  tribes.  Three  powers,  indeed,  Britain,  Runia,  and  the  United 
States,  have  by  claim  or  treaty  partitioned  the  whole  territory  among'  them.  It  is,  however, 
neither  poanoflood  by  them  nor  even  known,  onlen  in  the  lines  crossed  by  hontm^  or  explo- 
ratory expeditions;  and  in  one  directirm  by  a  few  staliona,  at  vast  distances,  called  houses, 
erected  by  the  fur  companies,  and  slightly  tbrtlfied,  so  as  to  be  impregnable  by  the  scanty 
bands  of  nvaireB  who  traverse  this  region.  The  demarcation  is  traced,  therefere,  not  by 
the  features  of  nature,  which  are  unknown,  but  by  mechanical  lines,  traced  on  a  map,  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  This  arrangement  appears  to  be  premature. 
It  seems  enough  if  civilised  nations  rank  as  their  own  the  countries  of  which  they  have 
actual  pcseeasion,  not  those  of  which  they  have  only  a  remote  and  prospective  occupation.* 

Shtt.  I. — Generoi  Otaline  and  AtpecL 

This  portion  of  America  is  of  very  irregular  form,  and  some  of  its  limits  are  exceedingly 
vague.  On  the  south  it  may  be  stated  to  be  bounded  by  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  and  by 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  To  the  west,  a  large  portion  of  it,  extending  south- 
wards, called  by  the  Americans  Columbia,  cff  Oregon,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rock^ 
Mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mexican  territory.  All  the  other  boundaries  are  mari- 
time, and  are,  on  the  east,  the  Atlantic,  broken  into  numerous  and  deep  bays ;  on  the  north, 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  ranging  in  a  varying  line  between  the  70th  and  74th  degrees  of  latitude ; 
on  the  west,  the  Pacific,  forming  a  very  winding  line  of  coast,  diveraified  by  numerous 
islands.  This  region  may,  therefore,  range  from  60°  to  168"  of  west  longitude ;  making, 
in  this  latitude,  a  length  of  about  4000  miles;  while  the  general  breadth  maybe  consider^ 
as  lying  between  50°  and  70°  of  latitude,  and  amounting  to  about  1600  miles. 

The  general  features  c^  this  vast  region  are  so  little  varied,  and  also  so  imperfectly  known, 
that  they  may  be  described  in  few  words,  and  cannot  ailbrd  room  lor  the  uaial  subdivisions. 
A  very  large  proportion  is  bleak,  and  chilled  beneath  the  influence  of  an  arctic  sky.    Even 

Hjfertnca  t&  the  Mop  o/*  t)a  NwHarly  and  Watcrty  RegwnM  of  America. 
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ezteniivB  tncta,  endowed  with  great  natunJ  fertility,  ore  destitoto  of  cnltore,  sad  oorerad 
with  pbe  fiwsatB.  The  oul;  commoditj  fitted  for  tnde  coDsista  in  the  shine  aiid  fine  of  the 
numeroui  animal*  bf  which  it  ie  tenanted ;  and  theee, 
bein^  destined  to  deftetd  BgaiiiBt  the  ncmr  of  an 
arctic  climate,  are  eiceediwly  rich  and  valuable.  - 
To  obtain  them  is  the  chief  motive  which  Ims  iiii> 

KUed  Europeans  to  tnTecse  the  ex^anae  of  then 
jndlees  aod  drear;  wilda.  The  native  inhabitanli 
are  thini;  acattered,  and  are  all  in  the  nvage  etate, 
the  rudeet  uodei  which  human  society  can  exist 
Some  dispky  all  the  ferocity  incident  to  that  charac- 
ter;  while  others  are  compantivel;  mild  and  peace- 
able. They  are  divided  into  two  distinct  recea; 
thoee  whom  we  call  Indians  (_Jig.  1048.),  and  wboae 
vaiiooa  tribes  occupy  the  whole  interior  of  tbe  con- 
loAu  ud  Ua  BiiHv.  tineol ;  and  Esquimaux,  who  are  found  tenanting  alt 

the  shores  c^  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
llie  greatest  moonlains  in  North  America  tnversa  the  westem  part  of  this  regioD.  The 
ContinuooB  chain  of  the  Rockj  Mountains  forme  the  eaatern  baundai;  of  the  district  claim- 
ed bjr  the  United  Statee.  Tlie  prbcipal  chain,  so  &r  aa  our  impofect  infonaattoD  gom, 
takes  a  north-easterlv  direction,  and  runs  parallel,  first  to  the  Hackenaie  River,  and  then  Iv 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  recent  discoverers  have  given  to  diSbrent  fwiioDB  of  it  the  names 
of  RichaidaoB,  Bocklaud,  Rom&nzoff,  &e.  A  coast  chain  awears  to  extend  along  the  west- 
em  shixe,  forming  the  prolongation  t^  the  mountain  range  of  Catifomia,  and  in  the  north- 
west sbootiog  Dp  mta  the  lofty  peaka  of  Mounts  Eliaa  and  lUrweather,  which  overhang  tbe 
Pacific.  The  eastern  mrt  of  the  tract  is  almost  entirely  level,  and  fbniw  a  cmitinuatioB  cf 
that  great  idain,  whicn,  including  the  basin  of  the  Uiasissippi,  reaches  &om  tbe  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Rivers  and  other  waters  abound  in  a  regitm  which,  even  in  its  most  level  tracts,  is  cover' 
ed  with  extensive  forests,  and  subject  to  little  evaporation.  The  most  southerly  part  of  the 
great  eastern  plain  includes  the  sources  of  the  HiBaiasippi,  and  of  those  nnmerooa  streams 
which  Ibmi  IaIk  Superior  and  ultimately  the  SL  Lawrence.  In  another  direction,  the  two 
Saskatchawans,  flowmg  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  range,  unite  and  bll  into  lAke 
Winnipeg.  From  the  same  qoartor  the  Un){igah,  or  Peace  River,  united  to  the  Athabasca, 
•ad  pasBUS'  through  Slave  Lake,  (brms  the  Mackenzie  River,  wbeee  course  from  its  re- 
motest head  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  3000  miles.  Farther  to  the  asst  the  Arctic 
Ocean  rec»ivea  the  leea  ample  streams  rf  the  Coppermine  River  and  the  Thleweecbo. 
Hudsoo's  Bay  fbrrae  the  receptacle  of  the  considerable  streame  of  the  Miieinippi  or  Charch- 
ill,  tbe  Nelson,  and  Hill  rivers.  In  the  west,  the  Columbia,  descending  from  the  Rocky 
HountsiiBS,  aod  receiving  the  Clarke  or  Flathead  and  tbe  Saptin  or  Lewis,  &Ub  into  llm 
Pacific,  after  a  nuged  and  broken  course  of  about  1500  miles. 

Lakes  also  are  lugely  prodacei  bj  the  copious  waters  collected  on  tlie  dead  level  <^  tbe 

e  eastern  plain.  The  spacious  expanse  of  the  Winnipeg  borders  immediately  upon 
r  Canada.  Northwards  along  the  line  of  Mackenzie  River  are  tbe  Athabasca  or 
Athapeecow,  the  Slave  and  the  Great  Bear  lakes,  all  of  lari;e  dimensions.  Numenxu 
smaller  bodies  of  water  are  spread  over  this  district,  particularly  in  the  newly  discovered 
territory  of  Boothia.  These  lales,  however,  in  the  heart  of  an  arctic  re^n,  finnen  &r  half 
tbe  year,  and  almost  always  encumbered  with  floating  ice,  confer  few  benefits  on  the  sor- 
rounding  country,  and  present  serious  obetrucLions  to  tbe  traveller. 

Sect.  n. — Natural  Otogrm^i/. 

-Otology. 

Of  the  Geoloffy  of  these  most  nmthem  regions  of  AiDerica,  a  general  idea  will  be  con- 
veyed by  the  fbllowiDg  details: — 

L  The  Rocky  Moantains,  and  the  Mackenzie  River,  ftooi  Great  Bear  Lake,  in  N.  lat, 
3b°  to  tbe  Northern  Ocean. — Tbe  Rocky  Mountain  range  is  principally  ctanpoaed  of  prinn- 
live  rocks,  which  support  an  extensive  deposit  of  secraidary  formation.  The  aea-^oasta, 
from  them  towards  tbe  Mackenzie,  are  shallow,  and  akirted  with  islands,  sometimes  boonded 
tn>  a  gravelly  beach,  at  other  times  with  high  hanks  of  sandstooe  or  cliA  of  limeotone. 
Greenstone,  sandstone,  and  limestone  occur  in  pebbles  on  the  shore.  On  the  sea-coast,  west 
of  the  Mackenzie  River,  Captain  Franklin   collected   greywaeke,  elay  slate,  1' 

Lydian  stone,  quartz,  potstone,  and  rock  crystal.    Brown  coal,  day  ironotsast  pi        , 

and  limestone  were  seen  wi  the  Stores  opposite  the  Rock;  Hountains;  and  westward, 
towards  Icy  Cape,  were  noticed  greywaeke  slate  traversed  by  veins  c^  quarts  and  iit« 
pyrites.  On  Flaxman's  Island,  N.  lat  70°  11',  W.  long.  145°  60',  were  seen  greenish  clay 
alate,  brought  down  by  the  rivulets  and  torrents  from  the  Rocky  Uountains.  nam  lite  east 
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end  of  Lake  Superi<»r,  di^htly  converging  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  east  side 
of  Great  Bear  Lake,  there  is  a  range  of  primitive  rocks  bat  little  elevated  above  the  sur- 
rounding country.  For  700  miles,  beginning  in  N.  laL  50^,  between  Uiese  two  ranges,  the 
space  is  occupied  principally  by  h<»izontal  strata  of  limestone  as  far  as  60^  north.  The 
shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake  are  of  primitive  rocks,  sometimes  risinfif  into  hills  of  800  or  1000 
ieeL  Masses  of  rock  and  gravel,  apparently  derived  from  the  Hills,  consisting  of  quartz 
rock,  granke,  and  cneisB,  are  found  on  the  sur&ce  and  in  the  valleys.  The  north  shore  of 
Bear  Lake  is  formed  cf  boulders  of  limestone.  Fort  Franklin  stands  on  a  bay  of  the  west 
coast,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bav  and  the  beach  are  strewed  with  boulders  <^  granite,  syenite, 
porphyry,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  porphyritic  pitchstone,  dolomite,  limestone  with  coral- 
lines, grey  and  red  sandstone.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Franklin  is  sandy  or  grevelly, 
covering  a  bluish  plastic  clay,  which  is  firmly  frozen  during  the  mater  part  of  Uie  year. 
Narrow  ridges  of  limestone  rise  in  the  country  west  and  north  of  Fort  Fianklm,  which  is 
otherwise  level  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Bear  Lake  River. — Grey  sandstone  forms  the  banks  of  the  river.  Salt  springs,  yielding 
excellent  common  salt,  fidl  into  the  river  a  little  below  the  repid,  at  that  point  where  the 
Rocky  Mountains  first  appear  in  the  distance.  The  streta  cm  the  sides  of  the  rapid  are 
sandstone.  Brown  coal,  with  impressions  of  fern,  occur  on  the  banks ;  also  ammonites  in  a 
reddish  iion-shot  sandstone.  The  Bear  Lake  River  flows  into  the  Mackenzie  through  banks 
of  a  grayish  black  limestone,  traversed  by  veins  of  white  calcareous  spar.  The  upper  beds 
aie  calcareoos  conglomerate,  associated  with  limestone  impregnated  with  mineral  oil,  also 
bttominoos  shale.  Sulphurous  springs  and  streams  of  mineral  oil  are  seen  issuing  from  the 
lower  limestone  strata  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  when  the  watera  are  low. 

Mackenzie  River, — ^The  banks  of  the  river,  at  its  junction  with  Bear  Lake  River,  are 
composed  of  difierent  brown  coal,  alternating  with  pipe  clay,  pottera'  clay,  &Ai.  The  beds 
of  coal  take  fire  on  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  pipe  clay  is  used  b^  the  natives 
fijr  food  when  provisions  are  scarce.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  it  is  said  **  to 
have  sustained  life  for  a  considerable  time.  The  tradere  use  it  for  whitening  their  housea 
It  is  associated  with  a  rock  resembling  bituminous  shale  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea.'* 
Deposits  of  brown  coal  occur  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along  their  eastern  edge,  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  marshy,  boggy,  uneven  ground ;  and  a^in  on  a  branch  of  Peace  River,  and 
on  the  Saskatchawan  in  N.  lat  52^,  and  on  Garry's  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Macken- 
zie. On  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  below  Bear  Lake  River,  are  steep  clifi,  and  in  many 
places  underneath  are  rocks  of  limestone.  Salt  springs  are  said  to  occur  in  connection  with 
this  formation.  The  Rocky  Mountains  appear  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Mackenzie. 
At  the  rapids  in  that  river,  where  limestone  ridges  traverse  the  country  forty  miles  below 
the  first  rapid,  the  sides  of  the  river  rise  into  mural  precipices  of  limestone,  weathered  into 
eolanms  and  castellated  towers.  At  this  remarkable  rapid,  called  by  the  natives  the  Ram- 
parts, the  river  is  narrowed  to  300  yards,  with  50  fathoms  depth  of  water,  and  the  defile  is 
three  miles  in  length.  The  banks  rise  on  each  side  of  this  vast  chasm  from  80  to  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  rocks  of  the  Ramparts  are  of  granular  foliated  limestone, 
coloured  with  mineral  oil ;  and,  accompanying  the  river  through  this  rent,  many  varieties 
of  limestone  occur.  Below  the  Ramparts  thoTiver  expands  to  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  and 
its  banks  slope  away  to  a  moderate  height.  In  N.  lat  66^,  mural  clif&  of  sandstone  or 
quartz  rock,  160  feet  high,  repose  on  horizontally  stratified  limestone,  containing  chain 
coraL  Forty  miles  below  the  sandstone  cliffs,  marl  slate  occure,  forming  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  again  contracting,  gives  to  this  reach,  for  twenty  miles,  the  name  of  the  Nar- 
rows. On  emerging  from  the  Narrows,  the  Mackenzie  forms  a  number  of  deltas,  through 
whi<^  it  &lls  into  the  sea.  The  Rocky  Mountains  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  low- 
lands of  the  deltas,  and  the  Reindeer  Hills  a  parallel  boundary  on  the  east  side.  Lime- 
stone occure  in  conical  hills,  but  a  loose  sandstone  predominates.  These  hills  gradually 
diminish  in  height,  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river  runs  round  this  northern  limit  in  N. 
lat.  OOP,  White  spmce  grows  as  far  as  68^,  where  it  disappeara.  The  country  thence 
becomes  a  fix>zen  morass,  onward,  north  of  the  hills,  seldom  thawing  more  than  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  surface. 

AOuvidd  Islands. — ^The  space  occupied  bv  the  various  reaches  of  the  Mackenzie,  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Reindeer  Hills,  is  ninetv  miles  in  length,  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  in  breadth.  The  river  forms  this  tract  into  islands,  by  the  numerous  channels  through 
which  it  winds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  islands  are  most  of  them  flooded  in  spring,  but 
annual  accumulations  of  driflrwood  and  sand  have  raised  some  parts  above  the  reach  of  the 
annual  inundations,  and  as  far  north  as  lat  68^  the  highest  parts  are  clothed  in  summer 
with  dwarf  willows  and  white  spruce.  Sandy  shoals  skirt  the  coast,  and  the  whole  line 
from  Cape  Bathurst  in  W.  long.  127^,  as  far  west  as  the  Sacred  Islands  in  W.  long.  IdT', 
presents  a  similar  outline  and  structure.  The  sea  coast,  east  from  the  Mackenzie  for  many 
miles,  is  low,  with  occasionally  gently  swelling  sand  hills.  The  beaches  and  capes  are 
covered  with  bouldera  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  syenite.    Some  of  the  promontories 
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consist  of  bluish  slate  clay,  reddish  slate  clay,  with  interspersed  crystals  of  selemte,  and 
exhibits  the  aluminous  mineral  called  Rock  Butter. 

Sea^oast  ea$t  of  the  Mackenzie. — ^At  Parry's  Peninsula,  still  on  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
limestone  begins.  The  beaches  are  covered  with  limestone  boulders,  and  on  the  steep  banks 
it  appears  in  weather-worn  columns,  while  in  other  sections  it  appears  in  horizontal  strata ; 
and  fragments  of  chert,  dolomite,  and  greenstone,  are  scattered  over  its  sur&ce.  Vegeta- 
tion ia  very  scanty,  and  over  large  tracts  there  is  not  even  the  vestige  of  a  lichen. 

Sea^oast.  Cape  Lyon  to  the  Cap/pemdne  River. — Slate  clay  traversed  by  and  covned 
with  trap  rocks  forms  hills  rising  to  a  height  of  700  or  800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  appearing 
on  the  coast  in  the  form  of  loit^  precipices.  {Eastward  the  line  of  coast  becomes  lower,  red 
quartzy  sandstone  occurs,  and  Gothic  arches  of  limestone  form  striking  objecta  Naked  bar- 
ren rifiges  of  iron-shot  greenstone  cross  the  country  at  Point  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  the  upper 
soil  consists  of  magnesian  limestone,  gravel,  and  bluish  clay.  From  this  district  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock,  accompanied  by  sandstone, 
greenstone,  and  porphyry,  with  various  disseminated  minerals.  Vegetation  ceases  befiM^ 
reaching  this  line  of  coast,  which  is  between  09°  and  70°  N.  A  patch  of  moss,  or  a  clamp 
of  dwan  willows  in  crevices,  or  under  the  shelter  of  decaving  drift-wood,  occasionally  ap- 
pear ;  but  with  these  very  rare  exceptions,  no  trace  of  verdure  or  herbage  is  seen. 

II.  From  Slave  Lake  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  Coppermine  River.— Gnnite  rocks 
occur  east  of  the  Slave  River,  where  it  joins  Slave  Lake,  and  the  same  rock  forms  the 
Reindeer  Islands.  The  same  formation  continues  to  Carp  Lake,  producing  on  its  hills  and 
valleys  spruce  firs,  Banksiana,  and  aspen.  On  Point  Lake,  in  lat  65°  N.,  the  prevailing 
rocks  are  greywacke  and  clay  slate,  with  magnetic  greenstone.  In  the  sheltered  valleys 
spruce  firs  are  seen,  but  fiirther  east,  where  gneiss  crosses  the  river,  there  is  no  wood.  In 
lat  06°  N.,  high  peaks  of  red  granite  and  syenite,  and  large  beds  of  greenstone,  are  said  to 
pass  through  and  overlay  quartz  rocks.  In  the  beds  of  the  torrents  intersecting  the  plains 
are  found  fragments  of  red-coloured,  granular  foliated  limestone,  l^ed  sandstone,  quartz  rock, 
and  trap  containing  prehnite.  The  Uopper  Mountains  consist  chiefly  of  trap  rocks,  resting 
upon  and  traverBing  red  sandstone  and  limestone.  Small  masses  of  native  copper  occur 
disseminated  through  the  trap  rocks.  In  the  valleys  are  found  native  copper,  green  mala- 
chite, copper  glance,  and  prehnite.  North  of  the  Copper  Mountains  trap  hills  occur.  The 
intermediate  country  consists  of  a  deep  sandy  soil,  and  some  of  the  eminences  are  clothed 
with  grass,  but  the  ridges  are  destitute  of  vegetation.  On  the  west  banks  of  the  river,  red 
granite  extends  from  the  Copper  Mountains  to  the  sea,  where  it  forms  mural  precipices  oo 
Sie  coast  The  main  shore,  for  sixty  miles  east  of  the  Coppermine  River,  is  a  low  shelving 
gravelly  beach.  Eastward  of  the  beach  trap  rocks  re-appear,  and  form  an  exceedingly 
sterile  and  rocky  coast  The  islands  near  this  coast  abound  in  cliflSb  of  greenstone  and  clay- 
stone  porphyry.  The  whole  country  is  barren,  one  ridge  of  rocks  rising  above  another,  with 
stony  valleys  between,  without  a  trace  of  vegetation.  Granite  occasionally  rises  op  into 
acute  and  craggy  peaks  1500  feet  high,  alternating  with  low  naked  ranges  of  gneiss.  In 
one  instance  a  vein  of  sulphuret  of  lead  or  galena  was  found  enclosed  in  the  gneiss,  which 
is  often  intersected  by  veins  of  trap  and  porphyry.  Continuing  east,  red  sandstone,  with 
bluish  gray  slate,  appear.  Amygdaloid,  enclosing  agates,  occurs  in  Barry*s  Island.  On  the 
coast  gneies  re-appears  at  short  distances,  with  occasional  lofty  peaks  of  granite.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Richardson,  a  red  sandstone,  which  he  conjectures  may  be  the  new  red  sandstone 
of  authors,  prevails  on  the  Arctic  sea-coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
W.  long.  116°  eastward,  to  Cape  Tumagain,  which  is  in  W.  long.  109°,  N.  lat  69°.  The 
gneiss  formation  is  next  in  extent,  and  runs  parallel,  within  the  red  sandstone,  extending 
nom  the  sea  to  Fort  Enterprise,  in  lat  65°  N.,  presenting  the  true  '*  Barren  Ground.**  The 
general  direction  of  the  strata  just  mentioned  is  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  the  mean  angle  of  in- 
clination 45°.  Granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  occur  throughout  this,  with 
their  usual  geognostical  relations.  Gneiss  is  the  most  extensively  distributed,  always  attend- 
ed with  a  scanty  vegetation,  and  generally  the  most  desolate  sterility.  The  masses  which 
occur  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  on  the  Barren  Grounds  are  generally  of  granite,  derived 
from  the  subjacent  rocks.    Extensive  alluvial  deposits  occurred  on  the  line  of  the  first 

^'oumey  performed  by  Franklin,  such  as  lakes  filled  up  by  deposits  firom  rivers,  and  the  de- 
ris  of  mountains  washed  down  by  torrents,  besides  alluvial  peninsulas  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  sea. 

III.  Melville  Island,  Port  Bowen,  and  the  coasts  of  Prince  Regents  Met. — ^Winter 
Harbour,  in  Melville  Island,  is  the  most  western  point  ever  navigated  in  the  Polar  Sea  firom 
the  eastern  entrance.  It  is  in  N.  lat  74°  26',  and  W.  long.  113°  46'.  The  length  of  Mel- 
ville Island  is  130  miles  fiom  E.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  breadth  forty  or  fifty  miles.  Sandstone  of 
the  coal  formation,  with  casts  and  impressions  of  plants,  resembling  those  found  in  the  coal- 
fields of  Britain,  form  the  principal  mass  of  the  island. 

Port  Bowen  and  the  coasts  of  Prince  Regenfs  Inlet. — Secondary  limestone,  by  some 
considered  as  identical  with  mountain  limestone,  forms  both  sides  of  Prince  Regents  Inlet 
It  is  everywhere  deposited  in  horizontal  strata.    It  contains  embedded  masses  of  cherl,  and 
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organic  reraaiiiB  of  varioos  kinda  On  the  hills,  and  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  red  coloured  lime- 
Btone,  were  found  masees  of  fibrous  brown  iron  ore,  and  also  brown  coal.  On  the  west  side 
of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  thick  beds  of  gypsum  extend  thirty  miles  through  the  country, 
associated  with  a  limestone  which,  when  near  the  gypsum,  abounds  in  organic  remains.  All 
the  gypsums  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  these  the  foliated,  fibrous,  and  granular  are  met 
with,  but  not  the  compact 

Alluvial  deponts, — ^Alluvial  marl  deposits,  firom  the  snow  waters  passing  through  and 
over  the  limestone  strata  in  the  summer,  occur  on  the  shores  and  in  the  valleys,  and  frag- 
ments of  limestone  are  scattered  in  different  directions  by  the  same  agency ;  but  the  lime- 
stone hills  in  many  parts,  and  the  country  generally,  were  more  or  less  covered  with  boul- 
ders of  primitive  rocka  Some  of  these  were  upwards  of  fifty  tons  in  weight  Tliev  abound 
near  the  sea-coast,  gradually  diminishing  in  size  and  number,  and  at  the  distance  of  fourteen 
or  sixteen  mUes  firom  the  sea,  they  are  comparatively  small  and  seldom.  The  nearest  known 
fixed  primitive  rocks  were  upwards  of  100  miles  distant  firom  these  remarkable  boulders. 

IV.  Islands  ond  countries  bordering  on  Hudson's  Bay. — The  lands  bordering  on  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  the  islands  which  it  encloses,  arc  generally  hilly,  and  are  usually  disposed 
in  ranges,  but  are  not  very  lofly,  the  average  being  about  800  feet,  and  the  highest  summits 
not  exceedmg  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  The  valleys  are  narrow  and  rugged, 
and  the  cli£&  often  display  mural  fironts  of  more  than  100  feet  in  height  Wherever  the 
shores  are  low,  flats  and  shoals  extend  far  out,  making  a  shallow  sea ;  t>ut  where  the  coast 
is  rocky  and  steep,  the  sea  is  proportionably  deep.  The  country  is  covered  with  snow  and 
ice  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  upper  soil  varies  firom  two  or  three  inches  to  one 
foot  in  depth,  beneath  which  the  ground  is  frozen  like  the  most  solid  rock.  In  the  summer, 
a  few  plants  appear  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  in  sheltered  placea  The  general  aspect 
of  the  country  mdicates  the  prevalence  of  primitive  rocks,  but  no  volcanic  rocks  have  hith- 
erto been  met  with.  The  islands  and  countries  bordering  on  Hudson's  Bay,  between  lat  60^ 
and  &90  N.,  and  long.  65^  and  125^  W.,  are  composed  of  primitive,  transition,  secondary, 
and  alluvial  rocka 

Primitive  rocks. — ^These  are,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  chlorite  slate,  eurite 
porphyry,  hornblende  rock,  hornblende  slate,  primitive  greenstone,  serpentine,  and  primitive 
limestone.  Several  interesting  minerals  occur  in  these  rocks,  such  as  garnet,  zircon,  rock 
crystal,  beryl,  coccolite,  asbestos,  graphite,  magnetic  iron  ore,  magnetic  pyrites,  chromate 
of  iron«  Sic. 

Transition  rocks. — ^These  are,  quartz  rocks  in  many  varbus  forms,  greywacke,  grey- 
WBcke  slate,  transition  clay  slate,  and  flinty  slate. 

Secondary  rocks. — 1.  Limestone  enclosmg  corals,  trilobites,  orthoceratites,  and  many 
fbesil  sheila  2.  Bituminous  shale,  an  indication  of  the  coal  formation.  3.  Secondary  green- 
stone, sometimes'  containing  titanitic  iron  ore,  sometimes  iron-shot  and  porphyritic,  and  at 
others  crossed  by  veins  of  calcareous  spar. 

Alluvial  deposits. — But  few  alluvial  deposits  are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  those  parts 
of  the  arctic  regions  that  border  on  Hudson's  Bay.  The  most  striking  objects  are  the  boul- 
ders spread  over  some  of  the  islands.  Whole  limestone  islands  are  covered  with  blocks  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  both  in  rounded  masses  and  in  angular  forma 

SuBSSCT.  2. — Botany. 

The  Botany  of  these  regions  has  been  already  noticed,  under  the  heads  of  British  America, 
and  Siberia. 

SiTBSBCT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoological  features,  in  regard  to  the  ferine  inhabitants  of  these  wild  and  uncivilised 
tracts,  have  £^en  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  our  introductory  remarks.    We  shall,  therefore, 
merely  notice,  more  in  detail,  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  quadrupeds  already  mentbned. 
The  Polar  or  Sea  Bear  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Arctic  Europe ;  but  Dr.  Richard- 
son considers  its  size  to  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  older  vovagers :  it  never  ex- 

,     ceeds  nine  feet  in  length  ana  four  and  a  half  in 
1050  ^^  height    Many  interesting  and  even  distressing  an- 

ecdotes are  upon  reco^,  attesting  its  amazinp^ 
strength  and  dreadful  ferocity.  The  principal  resi- 
dence of  this  formidable  animal  is  on  fields  of  ice, 
with  which  he  is  frequently  driven  to  a  great  dis- 
tance firom  land ;  but  he  not  onlv  swims  with  rapid- 
ity, but  is  capable  of  making  long  springs  in  the 
water.  This  species,  being  able  to  procure  its  food 
in  the  depth  of  even  an  arctic  winter,  has  not  the 
necessity  to  hibernate ;  its  pace,  at  flill  speed,  is  a 

^^ ^_.^p,-^  ^™^  ®^  shuffle,  as  quick  as  the  sharp  gallop  of  a  horse. 

MuskChu  '""  The  Musk  Ox  (Bos  moschattis)  {fig-  1050.)  de« 
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nvM  Its  MnM  ftam  its  IMt,  wlwii  in  »  Umn  ri>t«,  nwUinif  ttiooglj  of  thkt  mbMniee.  It 
it  trvlj  an  BTctic  Bnimd,  the  districts  which  it  iulMbitt  being  the  proper  lands  of  the  Eeqai- 
maiix.  Gttm  tt  one  season  and  )icbew  at  another,  supplT  its  onl;  find,  la  nie,  the  Musk 
Ox  scarcely  equals  that  of  tbe  SDiall  Higfaluid  cattle:  the  carcase,  when  cleaned,  not  weigh- 
ing Eoore  than  3  cwt.  Notwithslandiitg  the  rixNtness  of  its  \og*,  it  rum  ftat,  ciiiabiitg  hills 
ti^  racks  with  great  ease :  it  awembles  in  herds  of  &t«n  twenty  to  thirty,  and  fleea  at  the 
,  ngfat  at  man ;  the  faulh;  however,  are  very  insciUe,  and  when  woonded  will  attuk  the 
hunter,  and  endanger  his  Hfe. 

Tbe  Wild  Goat  and  Sheep  of  tbe  Rockj  Hoontains  doMtve  a  brief  uotioe ;  puticniarlr 

aa  the  two  anJmala  have  been  much  cotrfuMd  b  the  accouata  of  liaTeUen.  "ne  first  {Ctfrm 

mmeneaita  Rich.)  (fy.  1051.)  is  as  big  as  the  donestic  dieep:  its  fieece  ►"■g'"g  down  on 

die  sides  like  thai  of  tbe  Merino  breed ;  the  hair  ia  ka^  and  atimiglit,  coatsBr  tlan  tha  aC 

1051 


Kocky  Moantains,  and  {mbably  eztcnda  flvtn  W°  to  65°  laL     The  6ne  wool  wbich  it  pro- 
duces grows  principally  on  the  bock  and  hips,  and  ia  intermixed  with  \oag  coarae  hair. 

Tbe  Rocky  Moontain  Shcop  (Oru  montana  Rich.)  (jC^ .  1052.)  was  seen  by  the  first 
Califbmian  misaioaariea  so  ftr  back  as  1667 ;  bnt  its  true  nature  or  biatory  was  only  known 
of  late  years.  It  is  much  larger  than  any  domestic  aheep :  the  horns  of  the  ram  are 
immeDee.  The  hair  is  like  that  of  the  rein-deer ;  at  first  shOTt,  fine,  and  flexible ;  bnt  as 
winter  advances,  it  becomes  coarse,  dry,  and  brittle,  though  it  feels  soft ;  it  is  then  •□  close 
as  to  become  erect.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Sbeep  inhabit  the  lofty  cbtiin  of  znoHntaiDs  from 
wbich  their  name  »  derived,  fnm  its  northern  termination  in  let  68°  to  aboat  UL  40°. 
They  collect  in  flocks  from  three  to  tfair^,  the  young  rams  and  the  females  herding  together, 
while  the  old  isma  fixm  separate  flocka  Hr.  DrumtiMRid  mentions  that  the  horns  of  tbe 
old  rama  attain  a  size  so  enortnouo,  that  tbey  effectually  prevent  the  animal  ftcm  feeding 
upon  level  ground. 

Among  Ute  other  lai^ger  game  are  the  Bisoo,  the  Wapiti,  the  Moooe,  and  seven  other 
Epeciea  or  varietiee  <^  Deer,  four  diflbrent  Hares,  and  several  other  smaller  qnadmped% 
which  oar  cooflned  limits  will  not  permit  u*  to  notice. 

The  Ornithology  ssBimilates  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Arctic  Eurc^,  aa  moat  of  tha 
aqoatic  birds  fbunil  in  <aie  country  are  commcn  also  in  the  other.  The  land  birds,  however, 
are  almost  entirely  difiemit,  while  nearly  all  the  grouse  of  the  New  World  are  ezclnsivelj 
confined  to  theae  northern  latitodea.  The  Qrouse  of  the  northern  regione  of  America  eon- 
stitute  the  most  peculiar  feature  in  their  ornithology; 
tbe  species  are  mtve  numerooa  than  those  of  E!urope^ 
fhm  which  also  they  are  totally  distinct.  "Rie  larg- 
est is  the  Centrocircos  nrophasianna  Sib.  or  Cock 
of  the  plains  (jb-.  1063.):  a  nohle  bird,  fully  equal 
to  the  T.  aiogallas,  and  distinguished  by  a  long, 
caneal«d  tail,  the  feathers  of  which  are  narrow  and 
pointed;  the  male  is  distinguished  by  two  naked 
spaces  nearly  in  front  of  the  breast,  which,  wlien 
inflated  can  only  be  coraparsd  to  tbe  bust  erf'  a 
female  figure.  It  inhabits  ue  extensive  plains  near 
the  sources  of  the  Hiseouri.  Another  apeeies,  the 
Tetrao  obscurus,  or  Richardson's  Qrooae,  ia  of  tbe 
lame  aise,  and  bears  amne  resemblance  to  the  Black  Cock  of  England. 

The  Water  Birds  CMnpriae,  in  all  probability,  nearly  the  whole  of  those  European  ^teeiea 
which  have  been  detected  in  America,  with  some  few  others  hitherto  uodescribed.  Ahmm^ 
these  msy  be  named  the  following  Ducks  as  being  contained  in  the  coUectiona  of  Or. 
Richardson: — 
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L.    flhowDer  Dock. 
Aw.    IHUudDiKk. 
Uadi.    PlaUilDwlL 
«(«*.    An.  WidBOOk 
atcpk.    Da^JhaOL 


dheon  Buk    Btae-wfeHcd  TttL 
Cneea  8w.    Oi««ii>wiBged  TmL 
atdlMkSui.    BlMk.or9arr 
ScalBrDwik.  [DudE. 

rUipiU  nMAft  An.    Buddy  OMk. 
rtaligula anrik Jon.    SerapDock. 


f^dUah  rafitannm  Bam.    TMM  Dodc 
Clangnla  ralfani  ZmdL    OMntn  Dock. 
CUi«ulaablMUI«Mih.  BdU  lM«kd  Duck. 
Chuuniia  hhiriealea  LmcI.  Ilarlequio  Dock. 
Rwdd*  clacialh  £«aal.    Lai«^iM  Dock. 
FuliguU  Terina  5fqiJk.    Eed-knded  Dock. 


The  most  remarkable  of  the  Land  Birds  is  the  Great  Californian  Vulture  {VuUur  ealu 
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Gnat  Califoniiaa  Vahara. 


formanus)  {fig.  1064.)«  which  seems  confined,  acc<Mt]ing  to  the 
obeervations  oS  Mr.  D.  Douglas,  to  the  woody  districts  of  that 
country.  They  build  in  the  most  secret  and  impenetrable  parts 
of  the  pine  forests,  invariably  selecting  the  loftiest  trees  over- 
hanging the  deepest  precipices.  It  measures  from  four  foet  to 
four  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  jquills  arc  so  large  as  to  be  used 
by  the  hunters  as  tubes  for  tobacco-pipes.  Their  food  is  carrion, 
or  dead  fish ;  for  in  no  instance  will  they  attack  anv  living  ani- 
mal, unless  it  be  wounded  and  unable  to  walk.  In  searching 
for  prey,  they  soar  to  a  great  altitude,  and  on  discovering  a 
wounded  deer,  or  other  animal,  they  follow  its  track  until  it  sinks. 
Although  only  one  bird  may  be  first  in  possession,  it  is  soon  sur- 
rounded by  great  numbers,  who  all  fall  upcm  the  carcase  and  de- 
vour it  to  a  skeleton  within  an  hour,  even  though  it  be  a  horse  or 
a  stag:  their  voracity,  in  short,  is  almost  insatiable. 

Sbct.  T£L — Local  Geography 

Of  a  country  so  extensive  and  so  imperfectly  known,  it  would,  as  already  observed,  be 
impossible  to  give  a  detailed  account,  arranged  under  the  ordinary  general  heads.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  describe  the  several  parts  successively,  as  in  the  local  sections. 
We  shall  describe  it  provisionally  according  to  the  nations  bv  whom  each  territoj^  is  claim- 
ed, as  this  division  coincides  in  some  measure  with  that  formed  by  nature.  The  British 
territory  includes  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  region,  extending  at  one  point  as  far  as  the 
opposite  coast;  while  the  Russians  claim  the  ncrth-west,  and  the  Americans  the  south-west 
parts  of  the  territory. 

SuBSBCT.  1. — Territory  claimed  by  Britain. 

The  most  eastern  part  of  this  territory  is  Labrador,  a  vast  regkm  extending  about  700 
miles  in  each  direction,  and  included  between  the  Atlantic  ana  the  spacious  inland  sea 
called  Hudson's  Bay.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  arctic  territory ;  is  filled  with 
small  frozen  lakes,  and  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  fir,  birch,  and  pine.  Numerous 
rivers,  the  early  course  of  which  is  unknown,  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea,  forming 
excellent  harbcNUs,  if  there  were  any  trade  to  conduct.  The  coast  is  diversified  with  almost 
hinunierable  islands,  tenanted  by  numerous  flights  of  waterfowl.  The  coast  along  Hudson's 
BtLf  is  called  the  East  Main,  and  the  climate  there  is  peculiarly  severe.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  two  classes :  the  Esquimaux,  who  occupy  all  the  coasts,  and  abaie  the  industrious 
and  peaceable  character  of  their  race ;  and  the  rioountaineers,  probably  Indians,  of  a  ruder 
aod  fiercer  character :  and  between  these  two  races  bloody  contests  are  waged.  No  settle- 
ments have  been  formed  on  these  dreary  shores  with  a  view  either  to  commerce  or  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  only  the  ardent  zeal  of  missionary  teachers,  particularly  the  Moravians,  which 
has  induced  them  to  form  several  settlements;  particularly  at  Nain,  where  they  have 
assembled  a  few  of  the  rude  natives,  teaching  them  at  once  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
and  the  first  elements  of  social  life. 

Numerous  islands,  single  or  in  groups,  diversify  the  interior  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  par- 
ticularly the  long  strait  which  leads  into  it  These  are  chiefly  Southampton  and  Mansfield 
Island  m  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  itself,  the  former  very  large ;  Mill,  Salisbury,  Not- 
tingham, Charles,  and  the  Savage  Islands  in  the  straits ;  Marble  Island,  off  the  western 
coast;  Agomisca,  North  and  &uth  Bear,  and  many  smaller  islands  at  the  southern 
extremity.  These  islands,  like  the  adjacent  shores,  are  inhabit^  by  different  tribes  of 
Esqaimanx,  many  of  whom  are  described  by  navigators  as  fierce  and  rapacious. 

The  western  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  chiefly  deserves  attention,  since  upon  it  nearly  all 
the  English  settlements  are  situated.  The  principal  of  these  is  York  Fort,  a  fow  miles  up 
Hayes  or  Hill  River,  and  in  the  close  vicinity  of  which  Nelson  River  dso  discharges  itself 
into  the  gM  York  Fort  is  built  on  a  spot  so  watery  and  swampy,  that  in  summer,  when 
the  snow  has  completely  melted,  the  inhabitants  have  no  walk  unless  upon  a  platform  laid 
between  theur  house  and  the  pier.  The  place  forms  a  large  souare,  one  part  of  which  con- 
sists of  the  habitations,  the  other  of  the  stores  for  merchanaise.  The  Hudson's  Biy  Fur 
Company  have  also  to  the  north  Fort  Churchill,  on  the  great  river  Churchill,  or  Missinippi ; 
and  to  the  south,  at  the  extremity  of  James's  Bav,  Allnny  Fort  on  the  western,  and  East 
Main  Fort  on  the  eastern  or  Labrador  side.  The  trade  of  these  forts  consists  entirely  in 
the  ccdlectkm  of  furs,  in  search  of  which  their  agents  are  sent  in  every  direction,  almost  to 
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the  Arctic  Ocean  on  one  side,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  other.  The  ftirs  exported  in  1833 
amounted  to  4928  skins  of  the  beaver  and  otter ;  3451  of  the  bear  and  buflSilo ;  6822  of  the 
fox  and  fisher ;  45,453  of  the  fur  cat  and  marten ;  7686  of  the  minx ;  831,102  of  the  musk 
rat;  236  of  the  racoon;  1718  of  the  wolverine  bad|^;  5038  of  the  wolf;  value  about 
110,000/. 

The  coontry  to  the  south-west  ftom  Hudson's  Baj,  and  boooded  on  the  south  b^  Canada, 
is  commonly  called  New  South  Walea  It  is  a  watery  and  swampy  region,  yet  it  contains 
many  fertile  spots,  under  a  climate  which  by  no  means  precludes  luxuriant  vegretation ;  so 
that,  when  Canada  is  fully  colonised,  it  is  very  probaUe  that  the  range  of  settlement  may 
be  extended  to  this  district  It  contains  the  large  lakes  of  Deer  and  Wollaston,  and  the 
small  ones  of  Methye,  BufiUo,  and  Isle  k  la  Crosse ;  on  the  last  three  of  which  there  are 
stations,  to  which  the  traders  ascend  in  canoes.  On  Albany  River,  also,  there  are  Osna- 
burg  House,  Gloucester  House,  and  Henley. 

Lake  Winnipeg,  with  the  region  to  the  west,  whose  waters  flow  into  it,  forms  an  exten- 
sive division  or  native  America.  This  lake,  to  which  the  old  travellers  gave  the  name  of 
Assiniboins,  is  of  a  winding  form,  about  280  miles  long,  and  firom  80  to  15  broad.  It  receives 
numerous  and  large  streams  from  almost  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  enjoys  thus  a 
remarkable  extent  of  canoe  navigation.  One  shore  exhibits  variegated  hills  with  wide  and 
fertile  prairies ;  the  other,  a  grand  but  desolate  scene  of  naked  rock.  From  the  sooth,  it 
receives  the  Winnipeg  river,  whose  (alls,  or  rather  cataracts,  have  a  peculiarly  wild  and 
sublime  character,  firom  the  rapidity  and  immense  volume  of  the  waters,  the  various  forms 
of  the  cascades,  and  the  dark  granite  and  primitive  rocks  through  which  they  dash.  The 
upper  part  of  this  river  expands  into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  al»ut  300  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  scenery  is  very  wild  and  romantic,  the  shores  being  bordered  by  precipices 
crowned  with  dense  foliage,  and  the  surface  studded  with  countless  islands.  The  country 
is,  however,  so  bleak  and  rugged  as  to  afibrd  no  support,  and  only  a  solitary  bear  or  moose* 
deer,  or  a  half«tarved  fiunily  of  savages,  is  occasionally  met  with. 

The  country  west  and  south-west  of  the  Winnipeg  consists  of  an  extensive" plain  in  many 
places  fertile,  yet  still  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  wild  animals  and  savages.  Large 
rivers  flow  through  it,  the  two  Saskatchawans,  the  Assiniboins,  and  the  Red  River,  which 
rises  nearly  in  the  same  quarter  as  the  MississippL  On  these  rivers  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur 
Company  have  a  considerable  number  of  trading  houses,  of  which  the  principal  are  Cum- 
berland, Chesterfield,  and  Marlborough.  In  a  fertile  territory,  with  a  fine  climate,  along 
the  Red  River,  Lord  Selkirk  formed  settlements,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  Pembina 
and  Fort  Douglas.  He  purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  a  territory  of  116,000 
acres,  and  transported  thither  a  colon?  of  various  nations,  chiefly  Dutch  and  German.  The 
soil  has  been  found  very  productive ;  but  the  great  distance  from  a  market,  being  2800  miles 
fixxn  New  Orleans,  and  1900  from  Buffiilo,  most  long  prevent  it  firom  rising  to  great  im- 
portance. It  has  sufiered  severely  from  contests  with  the  Indians,  fomented  1^  the  jealousy 
of  the  North-west  Company.  Mforeovcr,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  settlement  of  the 
boundary  line  with  the  United  States,  half  of  it  has  been  included  within  their  territory. 

The  regions  extending  to  the  north  of  those  now  described,  and  bounded  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  are  scarcely  known,  unlees  in  the  lines  traced  by  the  recent  expeditions  of  disco- 
very ;  yet  from  these  we  can  form  a  tolerablv  correct  idea  of  their  general  outline.  The 
northern  boundaries  of  Hudson's  Bay  were  rally  ascertained  by  the  second  expedition  of 
Captain  Parry.  That  expanse  appears  more  properly  a  sea,  having  a  communication  not 
with  the  Atlantic  only,  but  with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  by  the  Strait  of  the  Fnry  and  Hecla. 
The  north-eastern  extremity  of  America  forms  here  what  is  called  Melville  Peninsula,  the 
eastern  coast  of  which  is  wa^ed  by  the  Fox  Channel,  the  part  of  Hudson's  Bay  that  ex- 
tends north  fixyra  Southampton  Island.  That  island  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  long 
narrow  channel,  called,  since  Middleton's  time,  the  Frozen  Strait,  which  is  ciowded  and  the 
navigation  encumbered  by  a  labyrinth  of  islets.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  rigorous,  be- 
yond what  might  be  expected  in  a  latitude  under  70^.  The  seas  are  covered  with  sn  un- 
broken sheet  of  ice,  unless  fat  three  or  four  months  of  summer,  during  which  time  also  icy 
fingments  are  tossing  about,  and  the  bays  and  straits  are  still  encumbered  with  them.  From 
the  accumulation  of  these  in  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  the  attempt  repeatedly  made 
by  Captain  Parry  to  penetrate  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  completely  baffled.  When  spring- 
melts  the  snows,  the  country  is  traversed  by  impetuous  streams  and  torrents.  One  consi- 
derable river,  called  the  Barrow,  descends  in  a  most  magnificent  fidl  amid  finely  broken 
rocks,  about  ninety  feet  perpendicular.  Yet  the  ground  here  and  in  oChet  quarters  is  covered, 
during  the  short  summer,  with  a  rich  vegetation.  Almost  the  aoly  land  animals  which  en* 
dure  Uie  rigour  of  winter  are  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the  musk  ox ;  the  deer  take  their  flight 
into  milder  climatesi  The  shores,  however,  are  crowded  with  that  huge  amphibioos  animal- 
the  walrus,  in  herds  often  of  200  or  300.  Only  a  few  scattered  fiunilies  of  Esquimaux  wan- 
der along  the  shores  and  islands,  passing  oHen  over  the  ice  ftom  one  to  the  other.  They 
are  on  the  whole  peaceable  and  friendly,  and  display  no  small  degree  of  industry,  and  evei» 
ingenuity,  in  providing  for  their  wants,  and  fencing  against  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Their 
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fix)d  consists  entirely  of  wild  animals  whom  they  have  snared  or  taken,  and  in  these  operas 
tioDs  they  display  both  art  and  couragfe.  When  they  have  thus  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions, 
they  indulse  most  enormously,  bringing  on  themselves  the  distresses  of  repletion,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  famine.  The  skins  of  captured  animals,  particularly  deer,  skilfully  fitted 
to  the  shape,  afibrd  rich  and  warm  clothing  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  extreme 
cold.  Their  summer  habitations  are  tents  framed  of  the  skins  of  deer,  with  the  bones  of 
large  animals  serving  as  poets ;  but  the  winter  houses  are  most  singularly  constructed  with- 
out any  other  material  except  snow.  This  substance,  when  duly  hardened  by  the  first  cold 
of  winter,  is  cut  into  slabs,  which  are  put  together  so  skilfully  as  to  form  structures  of  a 
conical  shape,  that  remain  durable  till  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  following  summer.  Each 
apartment  is  accommodated  with  a  lamp  fed  with  the  blubber  of  the  walrus  or  seal ;  and 
which  serves  at  once  for  light,  heat,  and  cookery.  It  preserves  immediately  around  it  a 
temperature  of  38^ ;  but  on  the  bench  round  the  wall,  where  the  inmates  sit  and  sleep,  it 
does  not  exceed  23^ :  and  they  are  preserved  fircmi  the  cold  only  by  large  quantities  of 
clothing. 

Captain  Ross,  in  his  late  gallant  and  adventurous  voyage,  explored  a  large  extent  of  the 
northern  coast  of  America,  and  found  it  distinguished  by  seveial  remarkable  and  important 
features.  This  coast,  commencing  in  about  lat  68°  N.  and  Ion.  93°  W.,  opposite  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Melville  peninsula,  narrows  into  an  isthmus,  not  more  than  fifteen 
miles  broad,  two-Uiirds  of  which  space  is  occupied  by  a  chain  of  fVesh-water  lakes.  The 
land  then  extends  on  each  side,  enclosing  two  spacious  gulfs,  called  the  East  and  West  Seas. 
It  then  continues  to  stretch  northward,  till  it  forms  a  very  extensive  peninsula,  reaching  not 
less  than  300  miles  in  each  direction.  The  eastern  coast,  partly  discovered  by  Captain 
Parry  in  his  third  voyage,  has  bfeen  completely  surveyed  by  Captain  Ross.  It  is  much  bro- 
ken by  deep  inlets  and  rocky  islands,  encumbered  with  ice,  and  of  dangerous  navigation ; 
but  its  south-eastern  coast  contains  three  secure  harbours,  Felix,  Victory,  and  Sheriff's.  The 
northern  coast  was  seen  by  Captain  Parry  in  his  first  voyage,  without  his  landing  upon  it; 
and  about  80  miles  of  the  north-western  coast  were  explorS  by  Commander  Ross :  but  the 
north-western  boundaries  are  yet  unknown.  The  country,  as  flu:  north  as  72°,  is  inhabited, 
and  Captain  Rosa  had  communication  with  a  very  interestmg  tribe  of  natives,  who  had  never 
before  seen  any  European.  This  peninsula,  with  the  isthmus  and  the  territory  along  the 
newly-explored  coast,  were  named  by  the  discoverer  Boothia,  after  the  individual  who  had 
chiefly  enabled  him  to  equip  the  expedition.  Commander  Ross  also  sailed  westward  along 
the  American  coast  to  Ion.  99°  W.,  lat.  70°  N.,  where  he  was  only  150  miles  fiom  the  near- 
est known  point  of  Cape  Tumagain.  In  a  subsequent  expedition  Captain  Back  descended 
from  Slave  Lake  down  a  large  river  called  Thleweecho,  which  he  traced  to  the  sea  in  lat. 
67°  N.,  Ion.  94°  30'  W.,  after  a  course  of  620  miles,  broken  by  no  less  than  eighty-three 
falls,  cascades,  and  rapids.  From  the  accounts  he  received  from  the  Esquimaux,  it  appears 
that  the  coast  here  trends  to  the  south,  forming  a  large  gulf  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Thleweecho  and  Melville  peninsula,  the  western  coast  of  which  has  not  been  examined. 
The  appearance  of  the  driftwood  also  led  Captain  Back  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  pas- 
sage fhxn  this  gulf  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  south  of  the  isthmus  examined  by  Ross,  in 
which  case  the  Boothia  of  that  voyager,  instead  of  being  the  north-eastern  termination  of 
the  continent,  is  an  island. 

Another  line  of  discovery  was  traced  by  Heame,  under  a  commission  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  from  Fort  Churchill  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  It  consisted  of 
an  extensive  plain  diversified  by  a  chain  of  comparatively  small  lakes,  to  which  he  ^ve  the 
names  of  Ceased,  Snowbird,  Pike,  Peshew,  and  Cogead.  The  natives  are  of  Indian  race, 
much  ruder  than  the  Esquimaux,  with  whom  they  wage  a  most  cruel  warfare.  They  sub- 
sist solely  by  hunting,  and  proceed  on  the  usual  system  of  savages,  devouring  an  enormous 
quantity  of  fixxl  when  it  is  abundant,  and  thus  exposing  themselves  to  intervals  of  cruel 
fiimine.  The  severest  labour,  and  especially  that  of  carrying  heavy  burdens  on  their  long 
joameys,  is  devolved  on  the  wives,  who  are  supplied  also  with  very  scanty  fare.  As  they 
are  thus  a  source  of  wealth,  the  husband  anxiously  increases  the  number,  and  this  he  attains 
by  exertions  of  bodily  strength,  for  whoever  can  overcome  another  in  wrestling,  may  at  once 
seize  on  his  wife ;  and  stout  wrestlers  thus  sometimes  accumulate  five  or  six.  At  the  end 
of  the  long  northern  plain  is  a  ridge  of  stony  mountains  of  difficolt  ascent,  beyond  which  is 
the  consideTable  stream  of  the  Coppermine  River  flowing  into  the  Northern  Ocean.  The 
mine,  however,  fiom  which  it  takes  its  name  having  probably  been  exhausted,  affords  now 
only  a  very  scanty  supply  of  the  motal. 

Captain  Franklin  ailerwards,  by  another  route,  descended  the  Coppermine  River,  and  ex- 
l^ored  above  six  degrees  of  the  coast  to  the  eastward.  His  career  terminated  at  Cape  Turn- 
again,  about  150  mUes  westward  of  the  farthest  point  explored  by  Commander  Ross.  That 
nearest  the  river  is  well  covered  with  vegetation ;  but  all  the  rest  exhibits  the  most  dreary 
and  inhospitable  aspect,  being  composed  only  of  a  series  of  trap  rocks  which  cover  with  their 
debris  the  intervening  valleys.  It  is  broken  into  deep  gulfs,  to  the  principal  of  which  were 
given  the  names  of  Coronatbn,  Bathurst,  and  Melville.    Along  the  coast,  with  a  narrow 
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chftonel  interrenliii^,  extend  a  nnge  of  rock  j  and  barren  idande,  the  principal  of 
after  eminent  IkitSh  chaiactero,  were  named  Berena,  Moore,  Lawfivd,  Home,  Jameeoo, 
Goulbum,  Elliot,  and  Cockbam.  The  whole  country,  ibr  a  cooinderable  distance  inland,  as 
was  &tally  experienced  by  Captain  Fnmklin,  b  of  the  most  dreary  charuter,  aflEbrdin^  sap- 
poft  only  to  a  few  arctic  animals,  and  nothing  which  can  serre  as  human  food,  except  a  spo- 
cies  of  uchen  called  tripe  de  rochet  which  yields  only  a  scanty  and  miserable  nutriment 

f^urther  to  the  west,  a  chain  of  large  lakes,  receiving  numerous  rivers,  reaches  in  an  ob- 
lique line  from  the  Wmnipeg  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  first  is  the  Athabasca,  Atha- 
pescow,  or  Lake  of  the  Hills;  an  elongated  body  of  water,  reaching  from  west  to  east,  200 
miles  in  length  by  16  or  18  in  breadth.  Its  northern  shores  consist  of  lofty  primitive  rock, 
while  the  opposite  bank  is  mostly  either  alluvial  or  sandy.  The  coontiy  between  lAkes 
Winnipeg  snd  Athabasca  is  occupied  by  the  Cree  or  Knistineaux  Indians,  a  tribe  now 
reduced  to  about  500,  who  wander  over  a  region  of  about  20,000  square  milea.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  English  has  put  an  end  to  interaal  war;  but  it  has  introduced  a  habit,  perhaps 
more  baneful,  the  inordinate  use  of  spiritai  For  this  they  exchange  all  the  ftirs  which  they 
are  able  to  collect;  and  whenever  they  have  thus  obtained  a  quantity  of  min,  a  scene  of 
continued  intoxication  ensues,  till  it  is  consumed.  The  purchaser,  however,  still  manifests 
the  thoQgfatless  generositv  of  the  savage  character,  by  sharing  it  liberally  with  his  compa- 
nions, ouy  assuming,  whUe  he  deals  it  out,  an  air  of  superiority,  and  indtugiRg  in  extravsr 
gant  boasts:  this  people  continue  also,  unless  under  strong  temptation,  tolmbly  honest 
The  females  are  by  no  means  so  hardly  treated  as  among  the  more  easterly  tribes:  though 
not  admitted  to  eat  with  their  lords,  they  are  only  subjected  to  the  ordinary  labours  of  their 
sex.  Their  conduct,  however,  is  not  always  blameless,  and  their  frailties  are  only  poniahed 
by  a  hearty  beating ;  while  the  numerous  race  of  half-breeds  pro?e  an  extensive  irregular 
connexion  with  Europeans.  They  have  a  singularly  complex  mythology,  and  are  mudi  im- 
posed upon  by  an  artful  race  of  conjurers.  The  Stone  Indians,  who  inhabit  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  are  a  taller  and  a  handsomer  race,  <^  a  bolder  and  fiercer  character.  They 
maintain  the  original  creed,  that  all  animals,  being  created  for  the  use  of  man,  ought  to  be 
equally  shared  amonff  aU ;  and  this  creed  they  take  every  opportunity  of  enftscing.  The 
European  traders,  wnose  views  are  very  difierent,  are  thus  often  brought  into  serious  colli- 
sion with  their  rude  neighbours.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  level  plain  the  people  are 
subject  to  goitres,  the  scourge  of  alpine  regions ;  a  circumstance  which  favours  the  belief 
that  this  cruel  malady  is  caused  by  calcareous  impregnations,  which  abound  in  many  d  the 
rivulets. 

On  the  north-western  extremity  of  Athabasca  the  Hudson's  Bsy  Company  have  erected 
Fort  Chepewyan,  so  named  from  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  neighbouring  country.  It 
serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  furs  which  are  collected  in  considerable  quantity  from  this 
race,  who  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  240  in  number.  Their  appearance  is  singular,  with 
broad  faces  and  projecting  cheek-bones ;  they  are  persevering  incorrigible  beggars,  yet  tole- 
rably honest,  and  so  deefuy  imbued  with  national  pride,  that,  while  they  give  to  other  nationB 
their  proper  names,  they  call  themselves,  by  way  of  eminence,  '*  the  people."  Great  Slave 
Lake  and  Great  Bear  Lake  form  the  termination  of  this  vast  northern  chain.  The  former 
being  250  miles  long  by  an  average  breadth  of  60,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  northern  lakes^ 
and  only  suroassed  in  America  by  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  Its  northern  shore  is  skirted 
by  well-wooded  hills,  rising  gently  fh»n  the  margin  of  the  water ;  and  above  which  some 
rocky  peaks  appear.  Fort  Resolution  has  been  erected  on  its  southern,  and  Fort  Providence 
on  a  deep  bay  of  its  northern  shore.  The  Un^igah  or  Peace  River,  having  received  the 
Athabasca  soon  after  it  issues  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  flows  into  Slave  Lake.  Thence 
it  emerges  under  the  name  of  Mackenzie  River,  and  pursues  a  broad  ^nd  majestic  course 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  it  reaches  in  about  09^  north  lat  Great  Bear  Lake  is  not  upon 
but  to  the  east  of  it,  and  connected  by  the  channel  of  Great  Bear  Lake  River.  Bear  Lake 
may  be  about  200  miles  in  each  direction,  but  it  is  of  so  irregular  a  form,  and  so  deeply 
indented  by  large  peninsulas,  that  it  does  not  cover  nearly  the  same  surfoce  as  Slave  Lake. 
Lyin^  between  05^  and  OT',  it  has  an  entirely  changed  aspect  and  climate ;  and  displays  all 
the  rigours  of  an  arctic  region.  The  ground  is  clothed  only  with  stunted  firs,  and  traversed 
by  numerous  herds  of  remdeer.  The  Copper,  the  Hare,  and  the  Dog-ribbed  Indians  are 
the  tribes  by  whom  this  quarter  is  frequented.  On  the  whole,  they  much  resemble  the 
Chepewyans,  but  are  of  a  more  amiable  and  friendly  disposition.  Their  humanity  and  &ith- 
ful  attachment  were  experienced  by  the  recent  travellers  on  occasions  of  extreme  distress. 
Fort  Franklin  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  Fort  Enterprise  on  Point  Lake,  which  lies  to  the 
eastward,  have  acquired  celebritv  as  places  of  preparation  and  of  refuge  before  and  after 
tJie  perilous  voyages  performed  along  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

The  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  which  bounds  America,  after  being  unknown  for  so  many 
ages,  has  been  recently  explored  for  the  space  of  35  degrees  of  longitude  westward  frona 
tjie  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  The  first  portion,  surveyed  by  Dr.  Richardson,  ex* 
tends  between  that  and  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  comprises  20  degrees.  This  coast 
stretches  in  a  comparatively  uniform  line  from  east  to  west,  broken  only  by  two  deep  bays, 
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to  which  aie  given  the  names  of  Liverpool  and  Franklin ;  while  towaida  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity there  extends,  pwalld  to  the  coast,  a  long  line  of  insular  territory,  which  is  called 
Wollaston  Land.  The  shore  for  a  great  extent  is  bordered  by  bold  and  rugged,  though  not 
lofty  clifi,  one  of  which  is  singularly  perforated,  while  elsewhere  a  range  appeared  con- 
stantly on  fire.  This  last  phenomenon  is  produced  by  the  structure  of  the  rocks,  consist- 
ing of  bituminous  alum  shale,  the  sulphur  contained  in  which  has  a  chemical  action  pro- 
ducing a  constant  ignition,  whence  arises  the  ibrraation  of  the  salt  called  alum,  of  which 
this  may  be  considered  as  a  great  natural  manu&ctory.  Along  the  coast  are  Esquimaux 
villages  in  comdderable  numbers ;  and  they  are,  on  the  whole,  letter  constructed,  and  show 
a  greater  urogress  in  the  arts  df  life,  than  is  usual  among  this  people.  When  the  surprise 
occasionea  by  the  appearance  of  strangers  was  over,  they  began  to  traffic  with  eagerness ; 
but  they  generally  snowed  a  disposition  to  obtain  goods  if  possible  by  theft  rather  than  by 
porchase.  Captain  Franklin,  indeed,  at  the  mouUi  of  the  Mackenzie,  was  attacked  by  a 
numerous  par^  with  sndi  fury,  that  his  whole  equipment  had  very  nearly  ftllen  into  their 
banda 

The  coast  westward  of  the  Mackenzie  River  extends  also  in  an  almost  duect  line,  declin* 
ing  gradually  to  the  northwards.  It  is  broken  only  by  two  not  very  deep  bays,  call^  Beau- 
fort and  Camden,  and  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  islands.  Navigation,  however,  is 
rendered  gloomy  and  difficult  by  the  masses  of  ice,  either  floating  or  fixed,  which,  even  in 
the  depth  of  summer,  encumber  every  part  of  the  coast  The  efifect  is  increased  by  the 
deep  and  dense  fogs  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  very  generally  involved.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  arise  torn  the  copious  vapours  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  prevented  firom 
dispersing^  by  the  mountam  range  which  closely  borders  the  coast  This  range  consists  of 
the  termmation  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  which,  after  so  long  a  course  across  the  continent 
firom  south  to  north,  take  now  a  westerly  direction,  and  &11  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
explorers  gave  to  successive  parts  of  it  the  names  of  the  Buckland  Chain,  the  British  Chain, 
and  to  one  which  occurred  after  passing  the  Russian  frontier,  the  name  of  Count  Romanzoff, 
as  an  eminent  patron  of  discovery.  They  do  not,  however,  rise  into  those  steep  and  lof^ 
cliffs  which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  State&  Mount  Conybeare,  a  conspi- 
cnoas  peak,  was  found  to  be  only  800  feet  high ;  and  though  the  British  Chain  was  more 
elevated,  there  seems  no  room  to  think  that  it  much  exceeds  2000  feet  The  small  bands 
of  Esquimaux  met  here  by  Captain  Franklin  required  to  be  cautiously  dealt  with,  though 
they  showed  a  peculiar  ignorance  in  regard  to  every  thing  European.  Taking  hold  of  the 
English  coats,  they  asked  of  what  animals  these  were  the  skins ;  they  fastened  fish-hooks 
and  awls  as  ornaments  to  the  nose,  and  stuck  needles,  with  the  same  view,  into  various  parts 
of  their  persona  Farther  west,  however,  the  natives  were  found  to  be  possessed  of  beads 
and  knives,  not  of  British  manu&cture ;  which  had,  it  was  stated,  been  brought  by  Esqui- 
maux from  the  westward,  and  received  by  them  from  kabloonas,  or  white  men ;  these  are, 
with  great  probability,  conjectured  to  be  the  Russians.  In  fact,  the  expedition  had  come 
within  the  hmits  of  that  territory  which  had,  by  treaty,  been  assigned  as  Russian. 

SuBSiCT.  2. — Territories  claimed  by  JZaixna. 

By  a  convention  concluded  in  1825,  the  141st  degree  of  longitude  was  fixed  as  the  limit 
between  British  and  Russian  America.*  This  line  passed  through  regions  then  equally  un- 
known to  both  nations ;  and  the  partial  exploration  of  the  Russian  portion  has  since  been 
made  not  by  Russia  but  by  Britain.  The  expedition  of  Captain  Franklin  passed  this  limit 
by  about  mne  degrees ;  in  consideration  of  which,  he  assigned  the  name  of  Count  Roman- 
zoff to  a  part  of  the  Rocky  chain.  Thence  an  unknown  interval  of  nine  degrees  occurs, 
terminating  at  Point  Barrow ;  and  the  discovery  fiom  thence  to  the  western  limit  of  Ameca 
ica  at  Behring's  Strait  has  been  made  almost  exclusivelv,  first  by  Cook,  and  more  recently 
by  Beechey.  The  boat  sent  by  this  last  navigator  reached  Point  Barrow,  in  71^,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  America  yet  discovered  or  believed  to  exist  The  cold  was  here  so  in- 
tense, that  the  boat  was  frozen  in  before  the  end  of  August  and  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
through  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  ice,  in  order  to  liberate  her.  The  tribe  of  Esquimaux  here 
are  peaceable  and  friendly;  but  at  Cape  Smyth,  to  the  westward,  they  are  daring  and 
thievish.  The  point  which  Captain  Cook  had  named  Icy  Cape,  and  where  his  progress  had 
been  arrested,  was  found  by  Captain  Beechy  quite  free  firom  ice ;  it  was  low  and  filled  with 
large  lakes,  so  near  the  sea  that  a  boat  couid  easily  be  dragged  over  into  them.  The  coast 
in  procee^mg  south-westward,  forms  Cape  Lisbum,  compost  of  low  hills  of  rounded  sand- 
stone, and  Cape  Beaufort  presenting  clifis  of  rugged  limestone  and  fiint  Hie  natives  here 
were  good-humoured  and  niendly.  About  Point  Hope  and  Cape  Thomson,  the  coast  is  occu- 
pied by  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  diminutive  and  extremely  poor,  yet  merry  and  hospitable.  The 

*  By  the  teruM  of  tbit  convention,  the  boundary  line,  beginninf  tt  the  aottthernoioet  point  of  Prince  of  Wales 
bUBd,  in  540  40*  N.  Int.,  rune  northwardly  along  the  coaat,  following  the  summit  of  the  littoral  mountains  to  the 
intfinedton  with  the  141st  dcwree  of  W.  long.,  which  line  forms  the  limit  of  the  British  and  Russian  territories, 
thenee  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  u  the  coast  mounuina  are  more  than  ten  leagues  from  the  ocean,  then  the  frontier 
sban  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  that  distance  from  the  same.  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  the 
other  islands  to  the  north  of  it,  belong  to  Russia. 
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locka  campcsioK  Cape  Hulgrsve  were  found  not  to  Isce  the  lea,  m  Cook  hti  aoppoMd,  in 
viewing  them  st  a  diatance,  but  to  be  somewhat  inland,  and  the  interval  filled,  aa  in  other 
parts  (^  the  coast,  by  numerous  aoMill  Inkea.  The  natives  are  taller  than  the  other  Eleqai- 
mauz,  bat  appeared  never  before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Beeche^  to  have  seea  Europeans: 
this  was  evident  Innn  the  alarm  which  they  showed  on  seeing  a  gun  discharged  and  a  bird 
fall.  Thej  were  extremely  courteous,  presenting  to  the  English,  as  dainties,  the  entrails 
of  a  seal  and  coagulated  blood,  which  thej  were  much  disappointed  to  find  not  at  all  relt  Aed. 
Kotiebue's  Sound,  so  named  &om  the  Russian  navigator  who  discovered  it,  is  a  specious  ex- 
panse, which  excited  at  first  much  interest,  from  the  h(^  of  its  a^rding  a  passage  eaft- 
ward  acroBB  the  continent;  but  careful  examination  soon  proved  it  to  be  an  encioeed  g\i\f. 
The  natives  on  being  approached  raised  «t  first  loud  cries  of  alaim  and  distrust;  yet  were 
not  long  of  meeting  the  liiendly  advances  of  the  Russians.  They  showed  themselves  initi- 
ated into  the  mysteries  of  smoking,  which  they  had  learned  from  the  Tchutchi ;  but  bad 
never  seen  a  pair  <rf'sciBBDrs,  which  were  paaaed  with  wiHider  fiom  hand  to  band,  and  applied 
successively  to  the  head  of  each  of  the  party.  The  Esquimaux,  b  short,  were  EDund  faere, 
as  in  most  other  places,  an  ugly,  broad^Giced,  dirtj,  but  merry  and  goad-humoured  race,  not 
devoid  of  curiosity  and  intelligence. 

The  dtore  continues  low,  flat,  and  welt-peopled,  till  its  westerly  directicn  terminates  at 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a  lofty  peaked  hill,  forming  the  wsstem  limit  of  America,  and  which 
i«  aeparated  by  Behring's  Strait,  fifty-two  miles  broad,  from  the  Eastern  Cape  of  Asia,  a  bold 
mountainous  prooHmtory,  covered  with  snow  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The  navigator  who 
sails  through  the  middle  of  the  strait  can  distinctly  view  at  once  these  grand  boimdaries  of 
the  two  cootinents.  Beyond  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  American  coast  stretches  south  by 
east  in  an  almost  continued  line,  broken  only  by  the  de«p  inlets  of  Norton  Sound  and  Bristol 
Bay.  It  then  shoots  out  into  the  long  ruirow  promontory  cfAliAliB,  which  reaches  west- 
ward almost  as  far  as  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  beyond  which  the  coast  bends  very  rapidl/  to 
the  eastward.  This  region,  which  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  is  diversified  1^ 
hills  of  moderate  elevation,  interspersed  by  valleys,  which  in  summer  display  a  rich  ver- 
dure. It  is  occupied  by  the  Tchutchi  and  by  tribes  called  the  Eitegnes  and  the  Kmaiguea. 
The  RusBJans  have  a  small  fort,  called  Alexandrovskaia,  in  the  interior  of  Bristol  Bay.  The 
peninsula  of  Alashka  is  traversed  by  two  lofty  mountains,  one  of  which  is  volcanic  Near 
the  American  coast,  and  considered  till  lately  as  forming  part  of  it,  is  Nunivak,  a  consider- 
able island ;  while  westward  from  Norton  StMind,  nnd  belonging  rather  to  Asia,  is  the  larger 
one  called  St.  Lawrence,  or  Gierke.  Both  are  inhabited,  hut  ouly  by  native  tribes.  In  the 
Sea  of  Behring  are  three  smaller  islands,  SL  Paul,  St  George,  and  Sea  OUer,  oo  tbe  first 
two  of  which  the  Russians  have  formed  fishing  establishments.  Even  in  the  centre  of  th« 
strait  are  found  three  islets,  called,  hv  Beechey,  RatmanoHi  Krusetutert^  and  Fairway,  the 
last  rai  account  of  the  safe  passsge  affiirded  between  it  and  the  American  eoosL 

The  Aleutian  Islands  form  a  long  and  numerous  group^  extending  from  the  peninsula 
westward  to  Kamtchatka.    They  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  lofty  volcanic  range* 
which  traverse  these  opposite  regions  of  the  two  contmenla.     From  almost  every  isluid, 
steep  and  lofly  peaks  arise ;  and  from  many,  volcanic  fire  is  discharged.     In  lT95s  an  island 
was  thrown  up  by  an  eruption  &om  beneath  the  eeo,  which  continued  to  increase,  till  in 
1607  it  measured  twenty  miles  in  circuit.     Tbe  rugged  surface  of  these  islands  is  ill  fitted 
fer  culture,  yet  the  interior  valleys  display  considerable  richness  of  vegetation.     But  the 
subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  importance  of  the  settlements  depend  entirely  on  the 
vast  shoals  of  fish  and  of  amphibious  animals  with  which  the  surrounding  seas  are  replen- 
ished.    The  flesh  of  the  seal  affords  the  chief  supply  of  food ;  while  the  skins  of  the  sea 
otter  ferm  the  roost  valuable  articles  of  commerce.     These  islands  are  inhabited  by  a 
remarkable  race,  sharing,  in  some  degree,  the  features  and  aspect  of  the  Mongols  and 
Esquimaux.     Considered  as  savages,  they  are  mild  in  their  manners  and  deportment,  and 
display  a  considerable  degree  of  industry  and  ingenuity.     They  dwell  in  large  subterrane- 
ous mflTwions  (fig.  1055.)  or  rather  villages,  partitioned  into  numerous  apartments,  and  con- 
talnmg  from  50  to  100,  or  even  150. 
inhabitants.      These    abodes,    covered 
with  turi^  are  afanost  on  a  level  with 
the  surrounding  country,  from  which 
they  are  scarc^y  to  be  distinguished ; 
BO  that  when  two  of  Captain  Heares'a 
officers  were  walking  over  a  fiekl,  the 
ground   suddenly  sank   tieneath  them, 
and  tbey  found  themselves,  to  the  Bur> 
prise  and  alarm  of  both  patties  in  tbe 
midst  of  a  numerous  family  busied   in 
various   domestic    occupations.     Tha 
BabiuTuwow  Hibwiu  Russians,  who  have  completely  estab- 

lished themselves  in  these  islands,  are 
charged  by  Krusenstpm  with  much  cruelty  and  oppiession.     They  divide  these  ialands  into 
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fcur  group*: — 1.  The  Aleutians  properly  ao  called,  of  Which  Ihe  mort  populous  is  Attoa; 
but  Behring,  though  uninhabited,  is  the  most  extenaivc,  and  is  noted  for  the  deattk  of  the 
celebrated  navigator  of  that  name,  who  was  obliged  to  wbter  there.  Copper  I^and  con- 
tains a  supply  of  that  metal,  from  which  little  or  no  benefit  has  yet  been  deriTed.  S.  The 
Andreanouat^  Islands,  Tana^a,  Kanaga,  Atchy,  &c,  remarkable  for  the  many  volconoea 
which  they  contain,  3.  Rat's  Islands,  a  small  group,  of  which  Kiska  is  the  principaL 
4.  The  Fox  lalaods,  the  most  populous  and  important  of  the  groujn.  The  chief  are  Oooa- 
lasbka  end  Oonimak,  in  which  last  the  Russians  have  a  small  gamsoD  and  a  naral  depAt 

From  the  peninsula  of  Alashha,  the  wide  range  of  coast  claimed  by  Russia  slietcbes  west 
by  sooth  about  30°  of  longitude  and  5°  of  latitude,  till  it  touches  on  that  which  is  claimed 
t^  the  United  States.  This  extended  shore  bears  in  genera]  a  bold  and  awM  aspect;  bor- 
dered with  mountainous  steeps  covered  with  dense  primeval  forests,  and  wholly  uncultivated. 
HooDta  SL  Elias  and  Fairweather  are  respectively  17,000  and  15,000  feet  high,  and  form 
the  most  elevated  peaks  in  the  northern  part  of  America.  Yet,  though  the  spade  or  the 
boe  is  nowhere  employed  upon  this  savage  soil,  it  yields  spontaneously  a  profiision  of  deli- 
cate berries,  and  the  neighbouring  seas  swarm  with  huge  fish,  whoee  coarse  oleaginous  sub- 
ttance  is  suited  to  the  palates  of  the  rude  inhabitants,  while  their  skins  supply  at  once  warm 
and  heautifiil  clothing.  It  is  by  no  means,  therefore,  a  desert  coast,  but  is  bordered  by 
populous  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  made  a  certain  progress,  if  not  in  civilisa^ 
tim,  at  least  in  the  arts. 

This  coast  is  broken  in  a  remarkable  d^ree  by  bays,  deep  sonnds,  and  long  islands,  coi^ 
nected,  fay  narrow  channels,  with  the  continent  and  with  each  other.  At  we  nwth-west 
extremity  is  the  Island  of  Kodiak,  about  sixty  miles  long,  which  with  the  smaller  one  of 
Atognak  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Straits  of  CheligoQ!  The  natives  are 
robust,  active,  and  well  skilled  in  all  the  arts  connected  with  fishery.  Their  boata,  almost 
entirely  covered  with  leather,  display  great  ingenaity  in  their  construction.  The  Russians 
long  made  the  port  of  St.  Paul  in  thks  island  the  chief  seat  of  their  trade  with  north-western 
America ;  and,  finding  the  natives  e:Ttremely  serviceable,  have  removed  great  numbers  of 
them  to  the  settlements  formed  along  the  coast. 
To  the  north  of  Kodiak  is  a  lon^  inlet,  whicl 

was  explored;  and  a  little  beyond  la  Prince  Wi  ,  ..._  _.      , 

touching  that  of  the  inlet,  encloses  a  large  peninsula.    The  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 

neighbouring  districts  are  a  peculiar  race  {Jigi.  1056, 1057.),  square,  stout,  with  large 

heads,  broad  flat  fiices,   and  hooked 

■"""  noees.      They   are  clothed  in  long 

frocks  or  robes  of  the  skins  of  sea 

and  land  animals,  usually  with  the 

hair  outwards;  and  they  have  their  , 

noees  and  upper  lipe  perforated,  and 

uncouth  ornaments  stuck  into  them. 

The  sound  is  described  by  Vancourer 

as  containing  numerous  harboura,  but 

all  rendered  more  or  less  unsafe  by 

—  '    concealed  rocks  or  shoals.    The  Rns- 

lIuarPnnnWiUiWiBaaid.      WtnuoCPriuWilhui'iSouDiL  siw"  l^ve  Roda,  a  small  factory  on 

the  western  side  of  Cook's  Inlet,  and 

Ttxt  Alexander,  a  larger  one  at  its  head,  within  the  peninsula. 

The  coast  from  Prince  William's  Sound  extends  in  an  almcet  continued  line  south-east, 
with  only  the  small  opening  of  Admiralty  Bay.  It  is,  liowevcr,  verjr  bold  and  lofly,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  coloseal  peaks  of  Elias  and  Fairweather.  The  Russians  have  here  a  coo- 
sideiBble  b^orj,  called  Yakouat 

At  the  termination  of  this  (erritotv  commences  a  numerous  archipelago  of  large  islands 
estaodiiv^in  front  of  the  coast.  To  the  principal  ones  have  been  given  the  names  of 
George  III.,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  York,  and  Admiralty.  Each  of  these  islands  has 
smaller  ones  near  it,  sometimes  considered  as  forming  with  it  a  separate  group  or  archi- 
pelago. Through  the  labyrinth  of  wmding  channels  formed  by  these  numerous  islands, 
VaDcouver  made  a  most  laborious  search,  in  hopes  of  finding  among  them  the  long  sought- 
fbr  passage  into  Hudson's  Bay  or  the  Atlantic ;  but  he  finally  ascertained  that  it  was  not  to 
be  lookea  for  in  this  qirarter  of  America.  The  Russians,  on  George  III.'s  Isle,  which  Ihey 
call  Baranoff,  have  erected  New  Archangel,  which  they  make  the  capital  of  all  their  settle- 
ments in  America.  It  is  only,  however,  a  large  village  of  about  WOO  inhabitants ;  and  not 
only  the  private  houses,  but  the  fortifications  and  public  buildings,  are  constructed  entirely 
of  wood,  though  neat  and  well  kepL  The  mana^moiit  of  the  trade  at  this  and  the  other 
posts  has  been  injudiciously  vested  by  the  Russian  government  in  an  exclusive  company 
resident  at  Irkutsk.  The  grand  object  of  their  trade  is  to  collect  the  skins  of  the  sea  otter 
for  the  market  of  Canton,  where  they  are  in  very  extensive  demand.  Previous  to  1780,  a 
•iiigle  akin  was  known  to  bring  &oax  50  ta  100  piastres.  The  utivity,  however,  with  which 
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the  trade  was  bood  after  prosecuted,  brought  so  large  a  supply,  that  in  1790,  the  price  had 
fallen  to  15  piastres,  and  it  has  since  been  constantly  on  the  decline.  Cbabelski,  a  Russian 
traveller,  quoted  by  M.  Baibi,  estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  furs  drawn  by  Russia  from 
her  North  American  possessions  at  40,000^.  It  may  be  observed,  that  only  the  coast  here 
is  held  as  belonging  to  Russia ;  the  interior  territory,  under  the  titles  of  New  Norfolk  and 
New  Cornwall,  has  been  adjudged  to  Britain,  by  whom,  however,  it  is  scarcely  at  all  known 
or  occupied. 

In  connection  with  the  other  Russian  settlements,  we  may  mention  Bodega,  on  the  ooast 
of  New  California,  some  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  Though  this  coast  belongs  indis- 
putably to  Mexico,  yet  that  government  seems  not  to  have  obstructed  Russia  in  placing  this 
station  upon  its  unoccupied  boundary ;  and  though  it  be  small,  and  destitute  of  a  good  har- 
bour, it  afibrds  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  with  California. 

SuBSBCTT.  3. — Territory  claimed  by  the  United  States. 

The  region  extending  westward  firom  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  and  Jying 
between  42^  and  54°  of  north  latitude,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Columbia  or  Ore- 
gon, is  claimed  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  former  rest  their  claim  in 
priority  of  discovery  and  exploration.  The  Columbia  was  first  discovered  and  entered  by 
the  American  ship  Columbia,  under  the  command  of  Capt  Gray,  in  1792,  and,  in  1805,  the 
expedition  sent  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  United  States  under  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
descended  the  same  river  from  the  head  of  some  of  its  main  branches  to  the  sea.  By  a 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  in  1824,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  mutual 
boundary  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  in  54°  40'  N.  lat ;  and  by  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spam,  in  1820,  the  boundary  between  the  Spanish-American  and  the 
Anglo-American  territories  is  fixed  at  the  parallel  of  42°.  Great  Britain,  however,  claims 
the  whole  or  the  larger  part  of  the  region  thus  abandoned  by  the  Spanish  and  Russian 
governments,  and  the  only  European  establishments  at  present  within  its  borders,  are  the 
posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company. 

Besides  the  great  eastern  boundary  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  an  intermediate  range  of 
mountains  crosses  it  from  south  to  north,  which  seems  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  Cali- 
forman  Mountain&  This  coast  chain  is  from  100  to  150  miles  firom  the  sea,  and  attains  in 
some  parts  a  considerable  elevation,  but  our  knowledge  of  its  general  course  and  character 
is  quite  imperfect  Several  other  less  extensive  ranges  traverse  the  country  in  di^rent 
directions,  and  much  of  the  surface  is  rugged.  On  the  south-east,  however,  between  the 
coast  chain  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  great  Califomian  desert  already  described,  occai- 
pies  a  large  tract  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Louis,  but  it  seems  to  lose  here  somewhat 
of  its  horrors,  and  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  considerable  streams  and  fertile  patchesL 
Much  of  the  region  above  the  coast  chain  is  unwooded  until  we  begin  to  approach  the  base 
of  the  great  eastern  mountains ;  but  below  that  point  are  fine  forests  of  nMe  trees,  some 
of  which  attain  a  truly  enormous  size.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  is  a  species  of  pina 
described  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  This  most  princely  of  the  ffenus,  perhaps  the  finest  spe^ 
cimen  of  American  vegetation,  reaches  the  amazing  height  of  from  250  to  300  feet,  with  a 
trunk  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  circumference;  its  cones  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  measuring  ten  inches  round  the  thickest  part  The  trunk  is  remarkably 
straight,  and  destitute  of  branches  till  within  a  short  space  of  the  top,  which  forms  almost 
a  periect  umbel.  The  wood  is  of  a  fine  quality,  and  yields  a  large  portion  of  resia  Grow- 
ing trees  of  this  species,  that  have  been  partly  burned  by  the  natives,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
cutting  other  fuel,  produce  a  substance  resembling  sugar,  used  in  seasoning  dishes;  the 
seeds  are  gathered  in  autumn,  pounded,  and  baked  into  a  sort  of  cake,  which  is  considered 
a  luxury.  The  climate,  as  is  usual  on  the  western  sides  of  continents,  is  about  seven 
degrees  milder  than  that  of  the  eastern  coasts  under  the  same  latitude. 

The  leading  geographical  feature  in  this  territory  is  the  river  Columbia  or  Oregon.     It 
rises  amid  the  most  rugged  steeps  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  about  latitude  54°,  and  takes 
a  south-west  course  to  the  junction  of  Lewis*  river  from  the  south-east,  from  which  point  it 
puraues  a  pretty  direct  course  to  the  sea.    The  principal  tributaries  of  the  northern  branch 
are  Clarke*s  river,  which  has  a  course  of  about  600  miles  fix>m  the  mountains,  and  Oakina- 
gan  which  comes  in  from  the  west     Lewis'  river,  also  called  Saptin,  may  be  considered  as 
the  southern  branch ;  it  has  a  rapid,  broken  course  of  about  1000  miles,  and  at  its  con- 
fiuence  with  the  Columbia  is  600  yards  wide.    The  latter  river  is  here,  at  the  distance  of 
400  miles  from  the  sea,  1000  yards  wide,  and  is  much  broken  by  rapids  both  above  and 
below.    About  150  miles  below  are  the  Great  Falls,  where  the  river  has  a  descent  of  58 
feet,  and  90  miles  lower  down,  it  breaks  through  the  coast  chain  of  mountains ;  at  this  point 
its  channel  is  compressed  into  a  narrow  gorge  only  150  yards  wide,  and  its  waters  stb 
hurried  with  great  violence  over  its  rocky  bed.    At  the  foot  of  these  rapids,  170  miles  from 
the  sea,  it  meets  the -tide,  and  thence  to  the  ocean  its  width  is  generally  fiom  two  to  five 
miles,  and  rarely  less  than  one.     The  navigation  is  somewhat  obstructed  by  sand-banks* 
which  are  dry  at  low  water,  and  by  snags  and  planters,  but  vessels  of  dOO  tons  may  aacend 
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100  milee  from  its  mouth.  The  other  principal  river  of  ihis  region  ia  Frnzer's  ri»Br,  tlao  k 
navigable  streini ;  it  has  a  course  of  about  BOO  miles,  and  runs  iolo  Fuca's  Strait,  which 
■epniates  Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island  frorn  the  continent ;  the  Hudaan's  Bay  Company 
have  aevend  poets  on  its  waters. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  near  the  tnouth  of  the  Columbia,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Clatsops,  the  Chirmooka,  the  Chitlamuks,  Cathlamahs  and  Skilluls,  exist  in  a  very 
rude  state  of  society.  They  do  not  cultivate  the  ground,  but  derive  their  subsiatencc  solely 
ftom  bimtinff  and  IVoin  fishing,  which  they  practise  with  considerable  dexterity  in  boata: 
these,  thouzD  cooipoeed  only  of  a  single  tree,  will  contain  thirty  or  even  filly  persona.  Tba 
akin*  aod  nirs  which  they  collect  are  exchanged  with  European  vessels  fur  bad  guns,  cop- 
per kettles,  fcnives,  tobacco,  and,  above  all,  white  and  blue  beads,  which  form  Uieir  most 
valued  omamentj.  These  articles  afibrd  materials  for  a  trade  with  the  upper  nations,  whom 
they  meet  once  a  year  at  the  falls  of  the  Columbia,  and  firom  whom  they  purchase  edible 
roots,  salmon,  fiirs,  &c.  These  tribes,  however  rude,  studiously  seek  lo  embellish  their 
perstma,  but  in  a  most  fantastic  and  piepoeterous  manner,  by  keeping  the  forehead  com- 
preeeed  in  in&ncy  with  an  instrumeat  which,  if  successful,  causes  a  straieht  line  to  run 
from  the  crown  erf'  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  noee.  With  tiiis  form,  and  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  grease  and  Glth,  the  Clatsop  young  female  becomes  one  of  the  most  hideous  objects 
in  existence.  Yet  when  adorned  with  bears'  claws,  copper  bracelets,  white  and  blue  beads, 
she  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  attraction  j  and  it  is  painful  to  add,  that  the  men  carnr  on 
th«  moat  nnhlushing  traffic  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  whom  they  offer  as  the  medium 
of  trade,  the  return  for  presents  and  services. 

East  of  the  coast  chain  are  the  Esheloots,  Bneshurs,  Wallah -Wallahs,  Sokulks,  Chimna. 
poms,  Cbopunniah,  Slc.,  who  seem  to  resemble  each  other  closely  in  language,  castoms,  and 
cbaiacter;  the;  are  mote  remotely,  if  at  all,  coimected  with  the  lower  tribes.  Their  chief 
eiDployment  is  taking  salmon,  in  which  their  rivers  abound.  The  name  of  Flatheads  has 
been  given  to  all  these  trib^  but  the  custom  from  which  it  is  derived  flourishes  in  fiill 
vigtMir  only  among  the  tribes  below  the  mountains.  Immediately  after  birth,  a  bandage  ia 
fixed  to  the  bead  of  the  iniant,  where  it  is  kept  about  a  year,  and  has  the  effect  to  flatten 
the  head  permanently.  This  practice  is  universal  among  the  lower  tribes,  but  above  the 
fiitlfl  ia  restricted  lo  the  females.  The  great  south-eastern  plain  is  inhabited  by  the  Shos- 
boDeea^  who  are  entirely  different  from  the  other  nations  west  of  the  mountains,  and  appear 
to  be  intruders  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  coast  northward  fVom  the  Columbia,  like  that  still  &rther  north,  ia  fkced  by  nnntOT- 
OII0  islaitda,  the  principal  of  which,  called  by  the  joint  rwmss  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  is 
about  ISO  miles  Ioue.  This  coast,  like  that  a  the  contment,  is  lofly,  crowned  with  immense 
woods,  and  the  rocRy  sboree  are  beaten  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  with  a  fiiry  through 
vbich  whole  tbrests  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  extended  along  the  shore.  The  ground 
ia  wholly  uncultivated;  but  it  yields  spontaneously  an  abundance  of  the  most  delicious 
berries,  onions,  and  other  roots.  The  chief  supplies,  however,  are  derived  from  the  ocean, 
which  abounds  in  an  extraordinary  degree  with  fish  of  every  size  and  species.  The  smaller 
kinds  serving  for  food  are  taken  in  abundance  by  merely  passing  through  the  water  a  long 
rake  with  pointed  teeth :  this  work  is  lefl  to  the  lower  ranks ;  while  Uie  chie&  undertake 
the  nobler  task  of  combating  the  whale,  the  sea-lion,  and  the  otter,  whoee  skins  supply  them 
with  rich  and  beautiful  robes.  Each  tribe  inhabits  a  particular  cove,  or  island,  and  ia  ruled 
by  *  clue(  who  maintains  a  very  considerable  degree  of  savage  pomp.     Wicananiah  waa 


found  by  Meorea  occupying  a  house  or  palace,  consisting  of  a  huge  square  apartment,  in 

which  his  whole  bouseboM,  of  900  persons,  sat,  ate,  and  slept.     The  door-posts  and  the 

rafters  were  aof^Mrted  by  gigantic  wooden  images  rudely  carved  and  painted,  and  the  whole 

apttTimant  waa  stadiously  adorned  with  festoons  of  hunmn  skulls.  The  royal  lamily  occupied 

1058  1069  '  raised  platform  at  one  end,  on  which  were  placed 

the  chests  of  treasure  and  other  valuable  effecta. 

Their  repasts  consisted  of  enormous  quantities  of 

blubber,  fish  oil,  and  fish  soup.     The  people  (^>. 

1056.  and  1050.)  have  the  usual  American  features, 

with   complexions   toletabl;^   t^U!  ^^  ^^^   they 

studiously  disfigure   by  stripes  of  red  ochre   and 

atreams   of  fish   oil,   mingled    sometimes   with    a 

species  of  glittering   black   sand.      Some   of  the 

tribes  display  extreme  ferocity,  and  on  the  whole 

they  are  suspected  of  cannibalism,  human   heada 

ii_.f niiBj^iii         w«ui(iratt.fcai.       and   bands  being   both  displayed   as  trophies   and 

oflered  for  sale.    Yet,  wh^  a  flriendly  intercourse 

waa  once  establi^ed,  their  manners  were  found  peculiarly  mild,  courteous,  and  engaging. 

The  aul^ts  of  one  chief  were  estimated  at  13,000;  ot^  another,  at  10,000:  so  that  the 

Doputation  of  the  whole  coast  must  be  ver^  considerable. 

Tha  conntry  drained  by  Frexer's  river,  is  called  by  the  English  New  Caledonia ;  it  has  ■ 
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wrere  climtte,  ezeeedinglj  hot  in  nimmeT,  and  the  mercni^  &]1j  to  15°  m  winter ;  a  great 
portion  of  the  aoil  ii  poor,  and  much  of  the  mir&ce  is  occupied  ^bo^'  Ukea,  marshes,  and 
rivulets.  The  fur-bearing  aoimalB,  however,  are  abundant,  The  principal  Indian  tribes ' 
here  are  the  Tacullies,  Atnaha,  Chilcotina,  Naacotina,  Chins,  Clinches,  Slc,  some  of  them 
resemble  the  tribes  of  the  coast,  but  others  are  allied  ia  the  Chippewyan  tod  Beaver  ^ndi^if 
of  the  plaina  out  of  the  Rock;  Mountains. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Tbb  part  of  America  now  belonging  to  Great  Britain  ia  an  assemblage  of  vast,  ill-deGned, 
and  straggling  territtnies^  the  remnant  of  that  migbtf  empire  of  which  the  gre«t  insorreo- 
tioa  deprived  her.  Even  in  their  present  dismembered  state,  however,  their  extent  and 
CBfa«itiea  might,  and  probabl;  will,  enable  them  oae  da;  to  surpass  the  gre«teflt  cf  the  unr 
■"^■"g  Eur^tean  mooarchiesL 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Atpect. 

Of  the  ezisting  British  empire  in  America  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
extent  and  limits.  The  faaae  line  may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  the  river  SL  lAWience,  and 
the  gnat  lakce  Ontario^  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior.  These,  unless  at  a  few  points,  separate 
the  ftitish  territory  6ora  the  United  Slates ;  out  there  is  to  the  south  of  it  one  great  angles 
wawistinj  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  which  has  been  withheld  fnwn  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  remains  attached  to  Britain.  The  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence, — 
Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfinutdland,  the  theatre  t€  the  greatest  fishery  in 
the  world, — are  alao  Britiah,  some  fishing  privileges  being  allowed  to  other  oationsL  On 
the  continent,  Britain  claims  the  risht  to  occupy  Um  hnmrase  ^Mce  extending  fhm  the  SL 
Lawrence  to  the  newly  discovered  Arctic  Ocean.  Such  an  occupation,  however,  even  ia 
aprospective  view,  ia  so  distant,  that  to  include  the  whole  tivct  would  be  clearly  prematoie. 
We  reserve,  therefore,  fw  a  separate  chapter,  the  regions  still  held  by  the  native  tribe*  Of 
America.  The  actual  occupation  extends  along  the  northern,  and,  in  the  lower  port  of  its 
course,  the  southern,  bank  of  the  St  I^wrence,  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario^  and 
[«ke  Erie,  and  in  part  the  eastern  coasts  of  Lake  Horon ;  it  reaches,  thou^  only  in  aoras 
instances,  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  interior.  The  Company  which  enjoys  the  excluaive 
trade  of  Hudson's  Bay,  maintains  several  forts  gn  its  weetem  shore;  they  have  also  oniall 
forts  on  tlie  leading  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior,  called  houses,  where  they  are  secom 
against  the  attack  ^  the  Indians  scattered  over  the  expanse  of  these  desolate  wude,  and  on 
baa  a  stOTe  of  the  articles  necessary  for  the  ftir  trade.  Beyond  this  occupancy  tbey  hava 
not  attempted  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction,  nor,  as  has  lately  appeared,  could  a  peaceaUs 
colony  fcrm  itself  without  imminent  danger  from  these  rude  tenants  of  the  wild. 

The  climate  is  very  severe,  much  exceeding  what  is  felt  onder  the  same  latitude  in  the 
dd  continent  Lower  Canada  for  six  and  Upper  Canada  Ibr  five  nxmtha  of  the  year  have  a 
mean  temperature  below  the  freezing  point,  and  are  buried  in  perpetual  anow;  yet  afta 
that  perioa  the  sun  breaks  out  with  sudi  three,  that  large  cn^  of  the  most  valuable  grain 
can  be  raised  on  the  great  extent  of  fertile  land  of  which  the  territory  coaaiste  Upp^ 
Canada,  from  a  carefiil  survey  made  with  a  view  to  emigratioo,  has  been  found  particularlj 
valuable;  finely  watered,  clad  with  immense  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  coatainins 
about  ten  milliciis  of  acres  capable  of  culture.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  weU 
wooded  countries,  but  less  fertile;  and  though  the  winters  are  less  severe,  the  heavy  fo^ 

Jlc^tnaea  to  (Ac  JHap  q/' BritiiA  JiKriCB. 

St.  OBDbvflud        7a.  CfmwtlJ^ 
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that  prevail  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  are  still  more  dingreeable  than  the  firoets  and  snows 
of  Canada. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  region  is  not  very  much  varied.  Two  chains  of  hills  cross 
Canada,  each  parallel  to  the  St  Lawrence,  one  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
including  all  its  most  fertile  and  productive  valleys ;  the  other  at  about  200  miles'  distance, 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  province.  Some  chains  also  cross  the  more  northern  regions; 
but  upon  the  whole  they  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  great  level  of  the 
Missouri,  bounded  still  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  reach  the  fiurthest 
extremity  of  the  continent 

The  river  St  Lawrence  is  the  principal  feature  of  this  region,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
river  channels  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  begin&  It  has  been  held  to  issue 
from  Lake  Superior,  a  vast  body  of  water,  fed  by  about  fifty  streams,  of  which  the  St  Louis 
and  Grand  Portage  Rivers  are  the  principal ;  but,  in  fiict,  the  lakes  are  merely  connected 
by  short  canals,  Uiroogh  which  the  surplus  waters  of  one  are  poured  into  the  other.  These 
canals  bear  the  local  names  of  St  Clair,  Detroit,  Niagara,  &c.  The  last  is  distinguished 
by  its  iaUs,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  From  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  the  river 
is  broken  by  a  succession  of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  rapids,  which  render  navi^tion  very  dan- 
gerous. It  is  after  passing  Montreal  that  it  rolls  in  full  grandeur  in  a  deep  continuous 
channel,  conveying  large  Slips  and  rafts  down  to  Quebec.  The  navigation  is  blocked  up 
for  half  the  year  by  the  ice,  which  even  in  spring  encumbers  it  for  some  weeks  with  float- 
ing fragments. 

The  other  rivers  of  Lower  Canada  are  its  tributaries.  On  the  north  are  the  Ottawa  and 
the  Saguenay,  large  navigable  rivers  flowing  through  a  region  little  known ;  the  former  is 
supposed  to  have  a  course  of  about  1200  miles,  but  its  navigation  is  much  interrupted  by 
rapids ;  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  its  great  depth  and  width,  and  is  navigable  for  90  miles 
to  its  fidls ;  for  the  distance  of  about  &b  miles  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  long  mountain 
lake.  The  St  Maurice  is  also  a  considerable  stream  from  the  north,  and  the  MonUnorency, 
which  &lls  into  the  St  Lawrence,  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  cataract,  which  pours  a 
large  volume  of  water  over  a  precipitous  ledge.  On  the  south  are  the  St  Francis ;  the 
Chaudiere,  with  a  fine  cascade  rushing  down  a  precipice  100  feet  in  height ;  and  the  Sorelle 
or  Richelieu,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Thames,  flowing  into  Lake  St  Clair,  and  the  Ouse,  are  the  principal  rivers  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  St  John,  which  rises  in  Maine,  is  navigable  80  miles  by  sea  vessels,  but  its 
course  is  much  broken  by  fidls  and  rapidsL  The  Miramichi  is  the  other  principal  river  of 
New  Brunswick. 

Lakes,  in  Canada,  are  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  the 
united  chain  forms  a  vast  inland  sea  of  fresh  water.    The  largest  of  tiiese,  and  the  largest 
fr«sh  water  lake  in  the  world  is  Lake  Superior,  which  is  4&  miles  in  length  by  170  in 
breadth ;  having  a  circuit  of  1500  miles,  and  covering  an  area  of  85,000  square  nulesL    It 
discharges  its  waters  through  the  river  or  strait  of  St  Mary,  50  miles  long,  into  Lake 
Huron,  which  likewise  receives  those  of  Lake  Michigan.    Lake  Huron  is  §dO  miles  in 
length,  and  90  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  large  bay  on  the  north-eastern  shore,  odled 
Georgian  Bay,  which  is  about  80  miles  in  leng[th  bjr  50  in  breadth.    An  outlet,  called  the 
river  St  Clair,  expands,  after  a  course  of  40  nules,  mto  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  24  miles 
in  length,  and  30  in  breadth,  which  again  contracts,  and  enters  Lake  Erie  under  the  name 
of  the  river  Detroit,  25  miles  in  length.     Lake  Erie,  the  next  link  in  this  great  chain,  is 
270  miles  in  length  by  from  25  to  j50  in  breadth.    The  river  Niagara,  86  miles  lon^,  carries 
its  surplus  waters,  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  165  feet  higl^  into  Lake  Ontario,  whidi 
is  about  190  miles  in  length,  by  40  in  breadth.    The  surfiice  of  Lake  Superior  is  025  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  its  medium  depth  900  feet;  the  descent  to  lake  Huron  is  by 
the  Sault  or  Fall  of  St  Mary  23  feet,  and  by  rapids  and  the  gradual  descent  of  the  river, 
21  feet,  giving  580  feet  for  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of  Lake  Huron,  whose  depth  is 
equal  to  uiat  or  Lake  Superior.     Lake  Erie  is  much  shallower,  not  exceeding  a  mean  of 
120  feet,  and  having  its  surfiLce  560  feet  above  high  water,  while  Lake  Ontario  has  a  depth 
of  500  feet,  and  its  surface  is  330  lower  than  that  of  Lake  Erie.    The  waters  of  these 
lakes  are  clear  and  potable,  and  they  abound  with  fish,  among  which  are  trout,  weighing 
firom  75  to  100  pounds,  sturgeon,  white  fish,  pike,  bass,  &c.    They  are  navigable  by  large 
vessels,  and  a  great  number  of  steamboats  navigate  their  waters.     Lake  Simcoe,  which  is 
connected  with  Lake  Huron,  is  already  disturbed  by  the  plash  of  the  steamboat     Lake 
Nipissing  is  a  considerable  body  of  water,  which  a  rapid  and  broken  stream  unites  with 
Lake  Huron.    In  the  interior,  are  several  smaller  lakes,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  whose  winding  shores  are  300  miles  in  circumference.    Farther  to  the  north 
is  Lake  Winnipeg,  270  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  eighty  to  fifteen  in  the  opposite 
direction.    The  name  signifies  muddy,  and  is  descriptive  of  its  waters.    There  is  a  water 
communication  with  Lake  Superior  by  the  rivers  Winnipeg  and  La  Pluie. 
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Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 
SuBSBCT.  1. — Geology. 

Cakada. — On  the  soath  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  from  Gaspe  to  some  miles  above  Point 
Levi,  oppoeite  Quebec,  the  whole  country  presents  high  mountains,  valleys,  and  forests. 
These  mountains  appear  equally  as  lofty  as  any  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  of  which  range 
they  form  a  part  The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite,  grey  wacke,  cla^  slate,  and  transition 
limestone.  The  lower  islands  of  the  St  Lawrence  are  mere  inequalities  of  the  vast  body 
of  granite  which  occasionally  protrudes  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  Kamouraska 
Islimd,  and  the  Penguins,  in  particular,  exhibit  this  appearance;  and  in  the  forest  of 
Kamouraska  huge  bodies  of  granite  rise  into  sharp  conical  hills,  one  of  which  is  500  feet 
high.  At  St  Roch  the  post-road  leads  for  more  than  a  mile  under  a  perpendicular  ridge  of 
g^ranite,  900  feet  high.  The  city  of  Quebec  is  situated  on  a  promontory,  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  formed  by  that  river  and  the  St  Charles.  The  extremity  of  the 
headland  is  called  Cape  Diamond,  whose  highest  point  rises  345  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  It  is  composed  of  gray  granite,  containing  in  cavities  rock  crystals,  and  a  species 
of  dark-coloured  clay  slate.  The  north  coast  of  the  St  LuMrrence,  below  Quebec,  exhibits 
trap  rock,  clay  slate,  and  occasionally  granite ;  the  latter  is  considered  to  prevail  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  particularly  as  forming  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  Labrador, 
and  of  the  country  north  of  Quebec.  Cape  Tourment,  thirty  miles  from  Quebec,  is  a  round 
massive  mountain  of  granite,  1000  feet  high.  As  we  approach  Quebec,  a  reddish  or  grayish 
black  clay  slate  appears  as  the  prevailing  rock,  and  it  forms  the  bed  of  the  St  Lawrence  to 
Kingston  and  Niagara.  Boulders  of  granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  syenite,  trap,  and  marble, 
occur  in  the  same  extensive  region.  Above  the  rapids  of  Richelieu  a  flat  country  prevails, 
until  we  reach  Queenstown  Heighta  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Uie  lowlands  is 
apparently  alluvial ;  and  twenty  to  fifty-five  feet  rise  of  the  waters  would  nearly  cover  the 
whole  country  between  the  AUeghanies  and  the  highlands  of  the  north.  The  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  are  the  Belceil  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  1000  feet  high. 
The  mountain  is  an  abrupt  termination  of  a  branch  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  divides 
the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  firom  the  sources  of  the  rivers  St  Francis  and  Tamasca. 
The  mountain  to  which  Montreal  owes  its  name,  the  rocks  of  which  appear  to  be  principally 
trap  accompanied  by  limestone,  is  another  exception.  Whenever  rapios  occur,  we  fina  the 
elevation  of  the  country  increasing,  and  limestone  generally  accompanies  the  prevailing 
locks.  The  step  of  country  formed  by  the  limestone  ridge,  which  commences  at  Queens- 
town  Heights,  and  which  rests  upon  a  bluish  clay  slate,  is  elevated  about  350  feet  above  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario ;  and  the  upper  country,  the  base  of  which  is  limestone,  is  generally 
level,  until  we  approach  the  hi^h  lands  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  The 
limestone  rocks  of  the  Manitoulm  Islands,  in  Lake  Huron,  contain  similar  orgamc  remains 
(those  of  mountain  limestone)  to  those  that  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  limestone  rocks 
which  prevail  at  the  base  of  the  island  of  AnticostL  Along  tho  north  coast  of  Lake  Huron 
and  hike  Superior,  granite  predominates.  Indications  of  volcanic  eruptions  are  said  to 
occnr  at  St  PauVs  Bay,  and  on  the  mountains  north  of  Quebec.  The  great  earthquake  of 
1663  is  said  to  have  overturned  a  chain  of  sandstone  mountains  300  miles  long,  north  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  levelled  them  with  the  plains. 

Canada  is  considered  rich  in  minerals.  Petalite,  a  rare  mineral,  was  found  by  Dr.  Lyon 
near  York,  in  Upper  Canada ;  beryl  is  found  at  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  Labrador  felspar,  at 
Lake  Huron ;  axinite,  Hawkesbury  and  Ottawa ;  aventurine.  Lake  Huron ;  amethyst.  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron ;  apatite,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  Fort  Wellington ;  arragonite,  Laclina ; 
stronUan,  in  magnificent  masses,  Erie,  Ontario ;  schorl,  St  Lawrence ;  precious  and  mangar 
nesian  garnet,  Kiver  Moira,  Ontario,  &c. ;  camelian,  agate,  zeolite,  prehnite,  floor  spar, 
barytes,  Lake  Superior ;  brown  and  green  coccolite,  Montreal  and  Hull,  Ottawa ;  olivine, 
aogite,  Montreal ;  grenatite.  Rainy  I^ke ;  anthophyllite,  Fort  Wellington ;  marbles  and  ser- 
pentine are  common  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  which  exhibits  immense  beds  of 
gypsum,  the  principal  of  which  is  in  Dumfiries,  and  quarried  largely  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. 

Ores. — Iron,  Seven  kinds  of  iron  ore  occur  in  Canada ;  viz.  magnetic  iron  ore,  specular 
iron  ore,  and  red  iron  ore,  brown  iron  ore,  bog  iron  ore,  sparry  iron  ore,  or  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  iron  pyrites.  The  magnetic  iron  ore  has  been  found  abundantly,  but  only  in  one  place, 
where  it  is  smelted,  viz.  in  the  township  of  Marmora  and  Belmont,  in  Upper  Canada.  Spe- 
cular tnm  ore. — ^The  only  place  where  it  occurs  abundantly  is  close  to  the  mining  estab- 
lishment at  Marmora.  Red  iron  ore  has  been  noticed  in  two  or  three  places,  but  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  vicinity  of  Henderson's  Lake,  in  the  Gannanoqui,  where  it  forms  an  exten- 
sive bed  in  old  red  sandstcme.  Brown  iron  ore  occurs,  but  in  small  quantity.  Bog  iron  ore, 
which  is  next  in  abundance  to  the  magnetic  iron  ore,  is  found  abundantly  both  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  pcuticularly  behind  the  two  seigniories  of  Batiscan  and  Champlain,  in  Lower 
Canada.    It  is  the  only  extensive  deposit  of  this  ore  which  has  yet  been  worked  in  Lower 
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Canada,  and  the  flirnace  at  the  forges  of  St  Maurice  is  entirely  sopplied  by  it  Spany  iron 
ore  is  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  works  of  Marmora,  where  it  is  worked  chiefly 
as  a  flux  for  the  furnace.  Iron  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  is  found  in  many  places,  par- 
ticularly abundant  on  an  island  on  the  south  shore  of  Drummond  Island,  (xiuphite,  also 
known  under  the  names  of  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  which  is  either  pure  carbon,  or  carbon 
united  with  a  small  portion  of  iron,  is  found  rather  abundantly  in  the  township  of  Hoagb- 
borough,  also  at  Hull  on  the  Ottawa.  Ores  of  manganese,  in  small  quantity,  are  mentioned 
by  some  authors ;  and  ores  of  silver  are  also  reported,  but  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have 
been  met  with.  Traces  oi  copper  ore  and  masses  of  native  copper  have  been  found,  bot 
hitherto  no  native  gold  has  been  discovered  in  either  of  the  Canadaa  Ores  of  antimony  are 
reported  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  PauPs  Bay,  in  Lower  Canada.  Galena,  or 
lead-glance,  the  common  ore  of  lead,  has  been  found  in  many  places,  particularly  near  lAke 
Memphremagoff,  in  Lower  Canada.    Sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  zink-blende,  occurs  in  small 

auantities ;  VM  cinnabar,  the  ore  of  mercury,  although  reported  to  have  been  met  with  on 
lie  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  in  the  United  States,  has  not  been  found  in  the 
Canadian  territories. 

Nova  Sootia  appears  to  be  based  on  granite,  although  this  rock  is  almost  everywhere 
covered  by  other,  often  more  recent,  formations,  or  appears  only  in  boulders  cm  the  snrfiioe. 
A  transition  slate,  and  greywacke,  with  marine  organic  remains,  and  containing  beds  of 
limestone,  and  very  rich  beds  of  iron  ore,  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the  country :  the  iron 
ore  is  an  oxide,  sometimes  a  peroxide,  and  is  often  beautifullv  impressed  with  oiiganic  remaini^ 
and  sometimes  a  sheU  is  half  moulded  in  the  slate,  and  the  other  half  adherent  to  the  iron 
ore,  thus  proving  their  contemporaneous  formation.  The  sandstone  formation  is  next  in  ex- 
tent after  the  slate.  Part  of  it  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  new  red  sandstone  and  keuper 
formations  of  other  countries ;  and  this  part  also  contains  great  beds  of  gypsum,  from  which 
the  gypsum  imported  into  the  United  States  is  derived ;  grindstones,  wluch  also  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  are  obtained  fiom  the  same  fema^ 
tion ;  underneath  these  are  beds  of  black  bituminous  coal,  which  are  worked,  and  this  valuable 
mineral  is  finding  its  way  into  the  Eastern  States,  both  from  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Sootia 
and  from  the  isluid  of  Cape  Rreton,  which  is  separated  onlv  by  a  very  narrow  strait  from 
the  n(xth-eastem  mainland.  As  there  is  no  bituminous  coat,  in  any  quantity,  hitfierto  dis- 
covered in  New  England ;  as  the  Nova  Scotia  grindstones,  having  already  a  great  market 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  will  continue  to  maintain  it  on  account  or  their  exceUenoe  and  of 
their  being  so  easily  transported  by  water,  notwithstanding  the  snccenful  introduction  of 
the  United  States  fine-grained  mica  slate  and  arenaceous  quartz  rock  for  the  same  purpose; 
and  as  the  gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia  can  always  be  brought  to  the  Atlantic  ports  cheaper  than 
from  the  interior  of  New  York  and  of  the  Western  States ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
these  interests  will  long  contribute  to  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  countries.  A  trap 
formation  abounds  in  Nova  Scotia :  although  nowhere  more  than  three  miles  in  breadth,  and 
often  not  even  one  mile,  it  stretches  continuously  190  miles  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  It  rises  into  stupendous  precipices,  and  exhibits  basaltic  and  greenstone 
columns,  300  or  400  feet  in  height,  and  thus  fixes  a  barrier  to  the  tides.  These  t^es  twice 
in  twenty-four  hours  rise  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  whether  ebbing  or  flowing, 
rush  with  great  fury  along  this  rocky  coast,  and  into  the  Bay  of  Mines  and  Chignecto  Bay 
and  their  branches,  undermining  and  tearing  away  immense  masses  of  rocks,  and  piling 
them  up  along  the  8hore&  The  minerals  embedded  in  the  trap  aflbrd  a  rich  harvest  to  the 
mineralogist,  and  probably  no  known  trap  district  of  North  America  is  richer  in  the  beauti- 
ful minerals  that  assist  in  characterising  that  formation :  thus,  among  others,  the  following 
minerals  are  mentioned  as  found  in  the  trap  formation  :~-amethyst,  rock  crystal,  calcedony, 
agate,  chabasie,  analcime,  loumonite,  mesotype,  stilbite,  calcareous  spar,  and  specular 
iron  ore. 

New  Brunswick. — ^The  geology  of  this  province  is  imperfbctly  known.  According  to 
Mr.  M'Gregor,  limestone,  greywacke,  clay  slate,  with  sandstone,  interrupted  occasionally  fay 
gneiss,  trap,  and  granite,  seem  to  prevail  on  the  southern  coast  Among  these,  however, 
limestone  appears  to  predominate.  Marble  of  promising  quality  abounds  at  Eennebeiaisis, 
and,  it  is  said,  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Coal  is  plentiful,  and  iron  ore  aboundsL 
€rraphite,  or  black  lead,  has  been  found,  and  also  copper  vad  manganese  orea.  Gypsum  and 
grindstone  are  abundant  near  Chignecto  Basin.  Along  the  shores  of  this  province,  facinijr 
the  Crulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  Chaleur  Bay,  sandstone  prevails  Gray  sandstone  aiod  clay 
slate  seem  to  predominate,  as  far  as  Mr.  M'Gregor  could  observe,  along  the  course  of  the 
Miramichi ;  among  which  granite,  mica,  quartz,  and  iron  ore  occur.  Agates  and  jaspers  are 
collected  in  some  places.    Salt  springs  also  have  been  observed. 

Caps  Breton. — Mr.  M'Gregor  says,  among  the  primitive  rocks  granite  prevails  in  the 
peninsular  country  south-east  of  the  Bras  d'Or ;  and  it  probably  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
highlands  between  this  inlet  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Syenite,  trap,  mica  slate,  clay 
slate,  and  occasionally  quartz,  also  appear  on  the  Gulf  Coast  Primitive  trap,  syenite,  and 
clay  slate  show  themselves,  together  with  transition  limestone,  greywacke,  gypsum,  and 
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coal,  geneTally,  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  The  class  of  secondary  rocks  appear,  however, 
to  be  the  most  extensive ;  and  coal  exists  in  such  abundance,  that  persons  unacquainted  with 
geology  consider  it  the  predominating  formation  in  the  island.  Coal,  in  a  field  or  fields  of 
vast  extent,  abounds  in  the  south-eastern  division  of  the  island,  surrounded  by  carboniferous 
limestone,  new  red  sandstone,  &c.  The  quality  of  this  coal  is  well  adapted  for  common 
fire-places.  The  extent  or  quality  of  the  coal-fields  north  of  the  Bras  d*Or  have  not  been 
ascertained.  Gypsum  occurs  in  great  plenty  along  the  shores  of  the  Bras  d^Or,  at  the  Gut 
of  Canseau,  on  Uie  Gulf  Coast,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  island.  Several  salt  springs 
have  been  discovered,  which  vary  in  strength  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent  of  salt  Situat^, 
says  Mr.  Bouchette,  in  the  centre  of  the  ^t  fisheries  of  North  America,  and  where  coal  is 
abundant,  the  manufacture  of  salt  promises  to  become  hereafter  a  most  valuable  source  of 
wealth  to  the  colony.  Iron  ore  abounds  everywhere,  in  the  coal  district  about  Lingan, 
Sydney,  &c.  and  at  Cape  North  and  Aspey  Bay. 

Pkincb  Edwabd  Island. — The  soil  of  this  island  is  fertile ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  stone 
on  the  Burfiice  that  will  impede  the  progress  of  the  plough.  There  is  no  limestone  nor 
gypsum,  nor  has  coal  yet  been  discovered,  although  indications  of  its  presence  have  been 
noticed.  Red  clay,  of  good  quality  for  bricks,  abounds  in  all  parts  of  Uie  island ;  and  a 
strong  white  clay,  fit  for  the  potter,  is  met  with,  but  not  in  great  quantity.  A  solitary  boul- 
der of  granite  presents  itself  occasionally  to  the  traveller.  The  base  of  this  island  is  a  sand- 
stone, which  appears  to  extend  under  the  bed  of  Northumberland  Strait  into  the  northern 
part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  into  the  eastern  division  of  New  Brunswick,  until  it  is  lost  in  its 
line  of  contact  with  the  granite  base  of  the  Alleghanies,  about  the  river  Nipisighit 

NswforNDLAifD. — ^The  onlv  geognoetical  information  we  have  been  able  to  procure  in 
regard  to  this  island  is  derived  from  an  *'  AccourU  of  a  Journey  across  the  Island  of  Nevo^ 
foundUmd^^*  by  W.  E.  Cormack,  £^.  published  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Phi- 
losophical Journal.  This  enterprising  gentleman,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1832, 
left  Smithes  Sound,  at  Random  Island,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  accompanied  by  one 
Micmac  Indian;  and,  along  with  two  of  that  tribe,  reached  St  George's  Harbour  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  island  in  the  beginning  of  November :  having  thus  been  the  first  person  to  tra- 
vel across  Newfoundland.  The  fiSrst  rocks  met  with  were  granite  and  porphyry :  these  were 
succeeded  by  altematicms  of  granite  and  mica  slate,  which  in  their  turn  were  replaced  by 
flianite.  Granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  quartz  rock,  occur  in  the 
district  occupied  by  Melville  Lake.  In  the  same  district  there  are  several  kinds  of  second- 
ary sandstone,  probably  belonging  to  the  coal  and  red  sandstone  formationa  The  primitive 
rocks  extend  onwards  to  Gower's  Lake.  From  Gower*s  Lake,  by  a  series  of  lakes,  to  Rich- 
ardson's Lake,  the  country  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  primitive  rocks ;  the  only  indica- 
tions of  secondary  formations  being  in  the  agate  near  Gower's  Lake,  the  basalt  at  Emma's 
Lake  and  Jeanette's  Lake,  and  the  indication  of  coal  and  iron  near  Stewart's  Lake.  A  ser- 
pentine deposit  is  succeeded  by  a  great  tract  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz,  which  extends 
fitxn  Jameson's  Lake  by  Bathurst^s  Lake,  Wilson's  Lake,  King  Creorge  the  Fourth's  Lake, 
to  St  George's  Harbour,  in  the  Bay  of  St  George,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island. 

About  the  centre  of  the  island  Uiere  are  several  ridges  of  serpentine,  which  exhibit  this 
lock  in  all  its  beautiful  and  numerous  varieties.  The  finest  kinds  occur  on  the  shores  of 
Serpentine  Lake,  and  on  Serpentine  Mountain  and  Jameson's  Mountain. 

The  west  coast  is  by  far  the  richest  in  minerals.  There  is  coal  of  good  quality  in  St 
George's  Bay,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  up  the  South  Barrasway  River.  There 
are  several  salt  springs ;  one  about  two  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  up  another  Barrasway 
river,  some  miles  north  of  that  where  the  coal  is  fi>und ;  another  a  few  miles  still  farther 
north,  up  what  is  called  Rattling  Brook ;  and  a  third  at  Port-^Port  There  is  a  strong  sul- 
phureous spring  close  to  the  seashore,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Barrasway  River,  where 
the  salt  spring  fh^t  mentioned  is  found.  Gypsum  and  red  ochre  abound  between  these  rivers 
and  Flat  Bay,  at  the  sea-shore ;  and  the  former  is  also  found  some  miles  within  the  country. 
There  is  a  dark  gray-coloured  marble  found  at  Bay  of  Islands ;  but,  from  report,  in  no  great 
quantity  near  the  coast  The  soil  of  St  George's  Bay  is  good,  and  not  so  rocky  as  in  most 
parts  of  the  island.  Mr.  Cormack,  in  allusion  to  the  names  given  by  him  to  the  mountains 
and  lakes  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  adventurous  expedition,  remarks,  '*  I  have  used  the 
customary  privilege  of  giving  names  to  the  lakes  and  mountains  I  met  with  in  this  hitherto 
imexplored  route,  and  these  are  in  compliment  to  distinguished  individuals  and  private  friends. 
The  rocks  I  collected  were  examined  by  Professor  Jameson." 

AjmcoeTi  Islakd  is  said  to  be  a  mass  of  limestone  abounding  in  organic  remains. 

Maodai^en  Islands  are  reported  to  be  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  a  sandy  soil,  rest- 
ing upon  a  sandstone  which  forms  the  prevailing  or  only  rock  in  this  insular  group. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

The  botanical  features  of  the  more  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  this  region  are  not  to  be 
separated  from  those  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  found  noticed  under  that  head. 
With  regard  to  the  west  side  of  the  British  settlements  in  North  America,  *'  the  plants 
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of  VpfU  Outda,"  N7B  Dr.  Rtchardson,  in  &  letter  to  m  "  extend  to  the  nutfa  end  of  Like 

Winnipeg,  lat  60°  to  91°,  where  the  Oak,  Cuioda  Pine,  uid  aeveral  other  remukable  Teg«- 

tablet  diMppew.     Then,  to  the  wcBlward  of  this  diotrict,  lie  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchawaa, 

■   extandiiv  to  the  loot  of  the  Rocky  Mountaiiu,  to  Peace  Hivar  in  a  northerl;  direction,  and 

with  the  Prairie  country  of  the  Hiaeouri  to  the  aouthward.     Thia  diatrict  beiu 

itb  interaperaed  clumpa  of  wood  ool;,  boa  a  peculiar  veeetation,  containii^  aevenu 

of  NuttalTa  planta,  gathered  on  the  Hiaeouri.     It  ia  the  Bu&ki  diatxicL     The  Bm^  HoaB- 

taina  yield  alpine  planta,  and  the  coantry  to  the  weatward  of  them  producee  Mr.  Douglaa' 


TIB,  with  interaperaed  clumpa  of  wood  only,  boa  a  peculiar  vegetation,  containii^  ._ 
NuttalTa  planta,  gathered  on  the  Hiaeouri.     It  ia  the  Bu&ki  diatxicL     The  Bm^  II 
aina  yield  alpine  planta,  and  the  coantry  to  the  weatward  of  them  producee  Mr.  Douf, 
plants,  which  are  also  peculiar.     A  line  drawn  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to  tb» 
nOa  of  the  Saakatchawan,  and  from  thence  to  the  weat  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  cuts  off 
a  pOTtioa  (rf'  country,  bounded  to  the  eastward  by  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  aouthward  br  Upper 
Canada,  and  to  the  northward  by  Chesterfield  Inlet  and  Great  Slave  Lake.    This  district  is 
more  or  less  rocky,  abounds  in  lakes  and  swamps  and  rivers,  and  ia  thickly  wooded.     There 
is  tittle  variety  in  its  plants,  which  are  nearly  those  of  Labrador,  and  it  is  the  district  irtiich 
has  more  peculiarlv  home  the  name  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Idnds.     To  the  northward  at  it 
the  Barren  Grounds  extend  to  the  sea-coast.     The  vegetatiim  in  all  the  open  parts  of  the 
Barren  Qrounda  is  arctic ;  but  some  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  planta  are  found  on  the  banka  of 
riven  where  there  are  collections  of  alluvial  soil,  sheltered  by  high  lands.     This  allovial 
nil  ia  BO  abundant  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  that  many  of  the  HudsMi's  Bay  planta  and  thkk 
grovea  of  White  Spruce  grow  aa  far  north  as  lat  68}°.     The  shcffes  (^  Behrmg's  Stnita  an 
similar  in  soil  and  climate  to  the  Barren  Grounds,  and  I  Aould  class  Newfcandland  aid  La- 
brador with  the  island  cf  Anticosti  and  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  along  with  the  Hudoon'a 
BaydiatricL" 
An  article  of  ibod,  exteiuively  used  by  the  Canadian  hunters  in  the  arctic  and  subarctie 
regions  of  North  America,  is  aSbrded  by  boom  apo- 
ciea  of  Lichen,  all  belonging  to  a  distinct  tribe,  in- 
deed, of  the  Liverworts,  and  now  constituttug  the 
genns  Umbilicaria.     It  was  this  which,  under  the 
.    name  of  Tripe  de  Roche  (/^.  106L),  ia  described 
)   as  supporting  for  many  days  those  entraprising  tra- 
>,  vellers  Captain  Sir  Jdin  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richaid* 
'   aon,  and  some  of  their  companions,  when  they  wen 
)    in  that  country  exposed  b)  the  moat  onparalleled 
harddiipa  and  inifleringG  from  a  want  of  every  otbe* 
aliment ;  while  other  individuals  of  the  same  party 
Trip*  da  Rod*.  perished,  incapable  of  subsisting  upon  so  wretched 

The  moat  ntNrtherly  land  belcmging  to  North  America  that  has  yet  been  explwed,  if  we 
except  Greenland,  is  Melville  Island,  in  lat  75°,  belcnging  to  which  Mr.  Brown  has  enn- 
,  ,~,        .._  -    ,   .-__^ ogamia.    t>        ■   •     - 

high  northern  regitHis,  or  the  most  elevated  mountains  of  the 
southern  onea.  Many  are  found  upon  the  Rocky  Hountaio^ 
as  is  the  esse  with  that  very  singular  vegetable,  Uie  SaziJTaga 
flagellaris  {fig.  1062.),  whose  long  runners,  radiating  from  a 
central  plant,  like  the  legs  from  the  budy  of  a  spideTf  induced 
the  sailors  to  call  it  the  Spider  Plant 

Greenland  does  not  belong  to  the  continent  of  America ;  bat 
this  is  of  no  consequence,  botsnicnlly  speafcin?.  Its  FloA  ia 
very  similar,  but  there  is  this  remarkable  peculiari^  attached 
to  it,  namely,  that  it  contains  Heath  {Catiuna  mdgari*X  while 
no  part  of  America  Proper  bears  one  of  the  genua. 

"rhe  moet  northerly  speck  of  land  that  has  yet  been  visited 
by  the  arctic  navigators  (though,  pertiaps,  not  strictly  belonging 
to  America)  is  Ron's  Islet,  a  little  spot  in  lat  81°,  and  its  produce  of  plants,  half  a  dozen 
in  number,  is  chiefly  Lichens:  But  beycmd  this,  a  vegetation  has  been  tbund,  of  a  most  sin- 
gular nature  aa  to  its  place  of  growth  and  its  nearness  to  the  pole.  At  first  sight  it  would 
nardly  be  reci^nised  for  a  v^^table  at  alL  But  it  ia  formed  Irian  a  seed  or  ^lorule,  it  im- 
bibes nutriment  &om  extemal  organs,  however  minute  these  may  be,  it  is  destitute  of  loco- 
moticHi,  it  grows,  bears  seed,  and  dies !  But  what  is  its  place  of  growth  1  In  lat  ^°,  where 
Captain  Parry  found  it  in  the  greatest  abundance, — 

—ntn,  where  Ibe  north  cnngesli  hr«  mtcry  hiib. 
Pila  bifh  hi!  uows.  sod  floon  hi*  ku  irilta  (lua,'''- 
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twelve  feet  in  depth  being  tin^  with  it,  it  bos  received  the  name  of  Red  Snow*  {Prota- 
eoccvt  niatUii).  It  was  again  collected  and  brought  home  by  Parry's  second  expeditioii, 
bsviog  been  obeerved,  not  only  growing  on  enow,  but  attached  to  stones  and  moeses,  cover- 
ing them  with  a  Ihin  red  gelatinous  crust ;  during  the  third  voyage,  this  highly  interesting 
font  was  found  in  greater  abundancs,  perhaps,  than  oa  any  former  occasion,  and  in  a  situ- 
ation still  more  remarkable,  for  it  was  on  the  floes  of  ice,  exteoding  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
their  progress,  and  in  such  profiision,  and  so  comptetely  embedded  in  the  anow,  that  distinct 
red  lines  were  left  by  the  track  of  the  boats  or  sledges  on  the  sur&ce ;  thus  it  vegetates  in 
the  most  northeni  regiona  to  which  man  has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  and  flourishing  mnet 
m  an  element  (or  rather  a  state  of  an  element)  in  which  do  other  vegetable,  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  can  exist. 

BnsnTT.  3. — Zoology. 
ge<vraphic  range  of  the  quadrupeds  belonging  to  this  distant  portion  of  the  British 
JOS  ^alread     !..._...  ..     ■••.■,       ^       .         »•  ■  -■         » 


IS  already  occupied  our  attention.  It  will,  therefore,  be  siiflicient  to  notice  a  few 
it  those  whose  furs  constitute  an  important  branch  of  commerce,  and  administer  so  greatly 
to  our  individual  comfort  On  this  head,  the  invaluable  work  of  Br.  Ricbardscn  (JVorfAem 
Zoology,  voL  L)  again  supplies  us  with  the  latest  and  best  informatioi. 

The  larger  quadrupeds  now  known  in  this  part  of  America  are  the  Barren-Ground,  the 
Black,  and  the  Grisly  Bears,  the  Prong-born^  Antelope,  the  American  Bison,  the  Mooee 
Deer,  and  the  Carabou  or  American  lUindeer.  The  lesser,  in  which  are  comprised  the 
neater  number  of  the  fiir-bearing  animals,  are  the  Otter,  Racoon,  Badger,  Ermine,  Fisher, 
Beaver,  difierent  species  of  Marmots  and  Squirrels,  with  a  great  variety  of  Wolves  and 

Tite  Barren-Ground  Bear  appears  confined  to  those  dreary  regions  which  bear  its  name, 
Ijbe  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Great  Slave  lake :  it  is  of  a  dusky  brown,  and 
besides  being  larger  than  the  black  species,  has  longer  eoles.  It  feeds,  like  the  Polar  Bear, 
occuionallj  upon  fisb,  and  during  the  autumn  iVequents  the  sea-coast  fortius  purpose  in  con- 
siderable numbeiB.  These  hears  are  much  dreaded  by  the  Indians,  who  carefully  avoid 
burning  bones  in  their  bunting  encampments,  lest  the  smell  should  attract  them.  Dr. 
Sichardsoo  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  of  an  old  Indian,  who,  while  seated  at  the  door  of 
his  hut,  pitched  upon  the  liank  of  a  small  stream,  was  surprised  by  perceiving  a  large  bear 
coming  to  the  opposite  side,  attentively  surveying  him.  "The  poor  Indian  considered  him- 
self in  great  danger,  and  having  no  one  to  amlet  him  but  his  aged  wife,  made  a  speech  to 
the  fbllowinff  efiect ; — '  O  bear  1  I  never  did  you  any  harm ;  I  have  always  hod  the  highest 
respect  for  you  and  your  relations,  and  never  killed  any  of  them  except  through  necessity. 
Go  awaj,  good  bear,  and  let  me  alone,  and  I  promise  not  to  molest  you.'  The  bear  walked 
oQ  and  the  old  man,  firmly  believing  in  the  efiicacy  of  his  eloquence,  lavoured  us,  on  his 
anival  at  the  fort,  with  his  speech  at  length."  The  common  Black  Bear  is  a  well-known 
inhabitant  of  Canada,  while  the  Cinnamon  bear  of  Che  fur-traders  is  considered  but  an  acci- 
dental variety.  The  hunting  of  this  species  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  A.  Henry. 
(7Va>.  p,  143.) 

The  Racoon  {pTOcyon  Lotor  Guv.)  (,fig.  1063.)  is  frequently  seen  in  menageries ;  its 

e  is  bi-like,  but  its  gait  boarialL    In  its  wild  state  it  sleeps  by  day,  but  prowls 

1063  1064 


during  the  night  after  &uit,  roots,  birds,  and  insects.  At  low  water  it  frequents  the  sea- 
•hore  to  tbed  on  crabs  and  oysters,  and  is  tbnd  of  dipping  its  food  into  water  before  it  sat^ 
boKe  the  speciGc  name  of  lotor;  it  climbs  trees  with  fiu:ility.  The  fur  is  used  in  making 
hats,  and  its  flesh,  when  it  has  been  fed  on  vegetables,  is  reputed  good.  The  Pins  Marten 
(M}iMiela  Marleij  (_Jig.  1064.)  differs  not  from  that  of  Europe,  although  certain  American 
rocM,  inhabiting  rocky  districts,  are  distinguished  by  the  superior  finei  vw  and  dark  colours 
of  their  fnr.  This  is  used  Ibr  trimmings,  and  will  dye  so  well  as  to  imitate  sables  and  other 
morE  expensive  tan;  hence  it  has  always  been  an  important  article  of  commerce:  upwards 
of  100,000  skms  have  long  been  collected  annually  in  the  fur  countries.     The  Pekan,  ot 

>l  p,  to  or  voluEM  L  of  tbit  work. 
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FiiheT  (MWfeld  eanadentU),  k  ■  \aigeT  aai  Omager  tnimal,  bat  itB  Dunmera  are  tiinulu; 
iU  fur,  however,  ia  honher  thui  that  or  the  Mutcn,  and  lew  nloible :  some  tbounndt  tie 
annually  killed  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  countries. 

The  Canada  Ottj^r  (jAttra  eauadtniit)  resembles  the  Eurapcaa  species  in  habits  and  food, 
but  is  perfectly  distinct,  meaniring  near  live  feet  lonj;;  while  the  American  Wolf,  etjaallj 
conlbiindpd  with  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  has  now  been  ascertained,  by  Dr.  Richardson,  to  be 
a  dif!erent  species.  The  Quebec  Marmot  ia  a  solitary  animal,  inhabiting  under-ground  bar- 
rows, yet  capable  of  asceoding  trees :  the  Indian  takes  it  for  food,  by  pouring  water  into  its 
retreats ;  but  its  fur  ia  of  do  value. 

Tlie  Canada  Lynz  (Lipuc  eanademit)  (^fig.  1065.)  is  not  uncommon  in  the  vraody  dis- 
tricts, since  from  7000  to  9000  skins  are  nnnoally  procured 
by  the  Hodson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  a  timid  creature,  nenr 
attacking  man,  and  is  incapable  of  injuring  the  larger  quad- 
rupeds. It  lives  principally  on  hares:  its  gait  is  not  mnch 
unlike  that  of  its  prey ;  it  proceeds  by  bounds,  stiaigfat  fix- 
ward,  with  the  back  a  little  arched,  and  lighting  on  all  the 
feet  at  once  ;  it  swims  wpII,  but  is  not  swift  on  land.  The 
Indians  est  the  flesh,  which  ia  white  aiyl  tender. 
(  Among  the  birds  of  rapine  and  the  chase  may  be  noticed 

CtauU  Lrn.  the  two  majestic  Eafles  of  northern  Ekirope,  the  Golden  and 

the  White-headed.  The  Fish  Hawk  is  not  nncoinnioa ;  no 
is  the  booted  or  rou^legged  Falcon  (BiUeo  lagopui)  {fig.  1066.),  a  rare  bird.  The  HarA 
Hawk  of  Wilaon  aeema  to  be  ajso  numerous,  but  whether  this  is 
the  young  of  the  European  hen'harrier  is  yet  doubtfliL  Ilia 
Grouse  are  much  more  abundant  in  these  noiihem  latitudes  than 
in  the  United  State^  but  they  are  all  very  different  from  the  Eu- 
ropean kinds;  nor  is  their  I'larmigan  the  same  as  that  of  the 
highlands  of  Scotland.  These  supply  (bod  to  the  &eat  White 
Owl,  which  here  frequently  hunts  his  quarry  during  the  day. 
Numerous  small  migralory  birds  enliven  the  short-lived  snmi&er; 
They  visit  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  incubation,  and  then  retire 
southward ;  but  the  Canada  and  tlie  short-billed  Ja^a  {DitomWtim 
canadenM,  end  brachyrynchttt,  Sw.)  appear  stationary,  and  are 
peculiar  to  these  regions. 

The  Waterfowl,  and  wading  tribes,  as  may  he  expected,  are  in 
immense  numbers,  and  supply   excellent  food  to  the   provident 
__  natives,  by  whom  thoy  are  preserved  in  the  snow  as  winter  pro- 

BogiMcmd  Fikoa.  vidon.     Among  these  the  Canada  Goose  is  one  of  the  largest  and 

the  most  numerous.  How  far  these  birds  extend  their  minatimi 
northward  is  not  known:  they  were  seen  by  Captain  Phipps  on  the  dreary  coast  <rf  Spits- 
bergen, in  lat  80°  27' ;  and,  Wilson  remarks,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the^  pass  under  the 
very  pole  itself^  amid  the  silent  desolation  of  unknown  countries,  shut  out  smce  the  creatiaa 
fhrni  the  prybg  eye  of  man,  by  everlasting  and  insuperable  barriers  of  ice.  Certain  it  is; 
that  the  breeding  places  of  these  wanderers  have  never  been  discovered.  After  incnbatioa, 
the  approaching  rigours  of  the  arctic  pole  compel  them  to  retreat  towards  the  south.  The 
Indians  are  well  aware  of  the  period  they  are  to  be  expected,  and  make  such  havoc  in  their 
ranks,  that  in  favourable  years  SOOO  or  4000  are  said  to  be  barrelled  for  future  use :  the 
autumnal  flight  lasts  from  August  to  October;  and  those  which  are  taken  at  this  season, 
when  the  frost  begins,  are  preserved  in  Ihoir  feathers  and  left  to  be  froien  for  the  fresh  jwo- 
visiona  of  the  winter  stock,  the  feathers  being  sent  to  Enfcland.  When  in  good  order,  this 
bird  weighs  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  and  each  is  estimated  to  yield  half  a  pound  of 
feathers.  The  Snow  Goose  (Anas  kyptrborea)  is  another  of  these  northern  wanderers,  but 
its  manners  are  not  so  well  Imown :  it  is  a  ctanmon  species  in  Hudson's  Bay. 

SicTT.  in. — HUtorical  Otography. 
The  discovery  of  this  part  of  America  was  eflected  at  a  very  early  period  by  British  skill 
and  enterprise.  In  1497  and  1496,  very  soon  after  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  John  and  Se- 
bastian Cabot  not  only  explored  the  coast  of  what  ia  now  the  United  States,  but  surveyed 
the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  sailed  even  along  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Some  years 
after,  the  French  navigator,  Jacques  Cartier,  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  upon 
which  voyage  the  French  fbunded  their  claim  to  Canada.  Some  aettteraents  were  made  in 
Acadie,  since  Nova  Scotia,  and  trading  posts  were  established,  in  the  first  ycaiB  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  in  1008  a  colony  was  founded  on  a  great  scale,  under  the  pompous  title 
of  "New  Prance."  The  settlements  were  pushed  by  that  enterprising  nation  with  great 
activity,  and  even  far  into  the  interior,  until  they  begun  to  enclose  those  formed  by  Britain, 
in  New  England,  so  that  a  collision  between  these  two  great  rival  nations  became  inevita- 
ble.   Canada  was  transferred  to  Britain  by  the  events  of  the  war,  1756-63.  and  by  the 
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glorioos  combat  at  Quebec,  where  Wolf  conquered  and  fell.  By  the  peace,  all  Chis  and  the 
other  parts  of  North  America  were  secured  to  Britain  in  full  dominion.  Canada  remained 
to  her  even  amid  the  great  revolution  which  severed  all  the  southern  part  of  her  empire. 
By  a  singular  contrast,  the  part  of  America  which  was  colonised  from  England,  and  inha- 
bited by  Englishmen,  rejected  her,  while  the  part  colonised  by  France,  and  inhabited  by 
Frenchmen,  remained  firmly  attached  to  her.  This  was  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
consequence  of  the  conciliatory  manner  in  which  England  treated  the  conquered  province. 

'  Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

The  British  dominions  in  North  America  are  divided  into  the  five  provinces  of  Upper 
Canada,  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  New- 
foundland. The  constitution  of  government  of  the  provinces  has  been  modelled  on  that  of 
the  mother-country ;  each  province  has  a  governor  and  a  legislative  ^council  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  a  house  of  commons  or  representatives  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  upon 
moderate  qualifications. 

The  government  of  Canada  was  administered  by  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the 
crown  until  1791,  when  the  constitutional  act,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  divided  the  coun- 
try into  two  provinces,  and  .established  a  constitutional  government  for  each.  In  Lower  Canada, 
the  legislative  council,  appointed  for  life,  consists  of  34  members,  and  the  House  of  Assembly, 
elected  for  four  years,  by  forty-shilling  fireeholders  for  the  counties,  and  the  five-pound  fi'ee- 
holders  or  te»-pound  annual  renters  for  the  towns,  is  composed  of  88  members.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  chief  executive  ofiScer  is  styled  Lieutenant  Governor ;  the  legislative  council 
consists  of  17  members,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  of  50.  Bills  passed  by  the  two  houses, 
become  a  law  when  agreed  to  by  the  governor,  though  in  certain  cases  the  royal  sanction  is 
required,  and  in  others  reference  must  be  had  to  Uie  imperial  parliament  The  supreme 
legislative  authority  is  vested,  therefore,  in  the  king  and  two  houses  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, limited,  however,  by  the  capitulations  and  by  their  own  acts;  the  act  31  Greo.  iii.  ch. 
13.  declares  that  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  on  the  colonies  but  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  taxes  «hall  be  applied  for  the  use  of  the  province,  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  be  directed  by  any  laws  made  by  his  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Legislative  council,  and  the  House  of  Assembly.  This  point  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  Canadas,  the  colonists  demanding  the  exclusive  control 
over  the  money  raised  within  the  provinces. 

The  laws  in  force  in  Lower  Canada  are ;  1.  The  Acts  of  the  British  parliament  which  ex- 
tend to  the  colonies ;  2.  Capitulations  and  treaties ;  3.  The  laws  and  customs  of  Canada 
founded  principally  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  it  stood  in  1663,  the 
edicts  of  the  French  kings,  and  the  Roman  civil  law ;  4.  The  criminal  law  of  England  as  it 
stood  in  1774,  and  as  explained  by  subsequent  statutes ;  5.  The  ordinances  of  the  governor 
and  council,  established  by  the  act  of  the  above  year ;  6.  The  acts  of  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture since  1792.  Trial  by  jury  is"  universal  in  criminal  cases,  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  civil  cases  are  tried  in  this  manner.  Law  proceedings  are  in  French  and  English, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  half  the  jury  English  and  the  other  half  French.  The  land 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  chiefly  granted  by  the  French  king  on  feudal  tenure,  to  large  pro- 
proprietors  termed  seignieurs ;  and  although  the  English  government  has  passed  laws  to 
fiicilitate  the  conversion  of  the  seignieurial  mto  soccaffe  tenures  the  Canadians  are  in  gene- 
ral attached  to  the  old  forms.  The  grants  of  the  English  crown  have  been  on  free  and  com- 
mon soccage  tenures.  In  Upper  Canada  the  laws  are  wholly  English,  as  is  also  the  case  in 
the  other  provinces.  The  constitution  of  the  other  provinces  also  resembles  that  of  Upper 
Canada. 

The  revenue  of  Lower  Canada,  derived  almost  entirely  fipom  custom  duties,  is  $800,000 
per  annum ;  the  yearly  income  of  Upper  Canada,  consisting  of  one-third  of  the  customs  levied 
at  Quebec,  of  customs  levied  on  imports  from  the  United  States,  with  licenses,  tolls,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  lands  sold  to  the  Upper  Canada  Company,  amounting  to  $80,000 
a  year,  is  $500,000 ;  these  sums  form  the  public  resources  of  the  provinces,  and  are  employed 
in  the  payment  of  the  public  officers,  and  other  current  expenses  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ments. Upper  Canada  has  a  debt  of  between  three  and  four  millions,  contracted  for  public 
works,  roadst  canals,  &c.  The  expenditure  of  the  British  government  out  of  the  imperial 
revenues,  was  for  the  two  provinces,  in  1834,  263,250Z.,  of  which  58932.  was  for  civil,  and 
the  remainder  for  military  purposes. 

The  charge  of  the  other  four  North  American  colonies  for  the  same  period  was  162,3122., 
of  which  all  but  20,4352.  was  for  naval  and  military  expenses.  According  to  Martin,  the 
provincial  revenue  and  expenditure  of  these  four  provinces,  for  1833,  were  as  follows : — 

RcTSBiMu  Espcndilora. 

Nova  Scotia ilOS.OOO £106,876 

New  Brunewick 68,000 30,000 

Newfoundland 16,000 87,000 

Prince  Edward'8  Island 7,680 13,750 
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Smt.  V. — Produdwe  Induiiry. 

The  Dfttunl  resourcefl  of  Britiah  America  are  more  ample  than  would  be  inferred  from  its 
dreary  aspect,  and  the  vast  snows  under  which  it  is  buried.  Canada  has  a  very  fertile  soil, 
e^iecially  in  its  upper  province ;  and  though  it  be  free  from  snow  only  during  five  months 
the  heat  of  that  period  is  ao  intense,  as  to  ripen  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  grain.  The 
vaat  uncleared  tracts  are  covered  with  excellent  timber.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
are  leaa  fertile,  yet  they  contain  much  good  land,  and  are  well  timbered.  Newfoundland 
is  not  80  barren  as  has  aometimes  been  suppoaed,  and  has  on  its  shores  the  most  valuable 
cod-fishery  in  the  world.  Even  the  immense  northern  wastes  are  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  animals  noted  for  their  rich  and  beautifiil  fura,  which  fivm  the  foundation  of  an  extensire 
and  valuable  trade. 

Agriculture,  in  this  country,  is  atill  neceaaarily  conducted  on  a  somewhat  rude  system; 
yet  ue  whole  of  Lower  Canada,  for  more  than  400  miles  al<mg  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, presents  an  extensive  chain  of  fiirms.  *'  Corn-fields,  pasture,  and  meadow  lands, 
embeUished  at  intervals  with  clumps  of  trees,  snow-white  cottages,  neatly  adorned  churches, 
alternately  present  themselves  to  the  eye  in  the  midst  of  the  verdant  foliage  which  shades 
the  banks  of  that  noble  river.*'  The  meadows  of  Canada  are  reckoned  superior  to  those  in 
the  more  southern  parts,  poBaessing  a  fine  close  turf,  well  covered  at  the  roots  with  clover. 
The  French  habitmu  have  an  extremely  imperfect  mode  of  culture ;  they  scarcely  scratch 
the  soil  deeper  than  an  inch,  and  adhere  with  pertinacity  to  old  habits.  They  have  none 
of  the  enterprise  or  emigrating  spirit  of  the  republicans,  but  stick  to  their  paternal  fields  as 
long  as  they  will  yield  a  support  to  themselves  and  families.  They  cultivate  nearly  the  same 
kinds  of  grain  which  are  grown  in  ffngbuMJ,  with  a  little  maisse  flmd  tobacca  Orchards  are 
not  much  attended  to ;  but  culinary  vegetables  are  raised  in  tolerable  plenty,  especially 
onions,  garlic,  and  leeks.  Of  animals  reared  for  food,  hogs  are  the  most  numerous ;  the 
sheep  ami  cattle  are  of  small  size.  Culture  in  Upper  Canada  is  still  in  an  incipient  state, 
but  it  is  advancing  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  British  settlers.  Government 
for  some  time  allowed  to  every  settler  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  acres  upon  payment  of  fees 
amounting  to  about  a  shilling  per  acre ;  but  since  1827,  the  lands  have  been  disposed  of 
by  public  auction.  An  officer,  entitled  the  Conmiiasioner  of  Crown  Lands,  fixes  the  extent 
to  be  sold  in  each  year,  and  the  upset  price,  which  are  announced  in  the  Gazette.  No  lot 
is  to  contain  more  than  1200  acres,  and  the  purchase-money  is  to  be  paid  by  four  instal- 
ments, one  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  rest  at  intervals  of  a  year;  but  purchasers  under  200 
acres  may  obtain  possession,  liable  to  a  redeemable  quit-rent  of  5  per  cent,  payable  an- 
nually in  advance.  If  the  conditions  are  4iot  fulfilled,  the  land  is  forfeited.  Government 
has,  however,  at  difl^ent  timea^  during  the  distress  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Britain,  no( 
-only  made  free  grants  to  large  bodies  of  them,  but  given  aid  in  conveying  them  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  settling  them  on  their  allotted  portions.  By  Lord  Howick's  bill,  in  1831,  it  is 
provided,  in  the  case  of  any  one  willing  to  emigrate,  and  who  it  is  apprehended  may  be- 
come a  burden  on  the  poor  rates,  that,  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  out  of  these  rates,  he 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  colonies ;  where  he  may  either  employ  himself  as  a  labourer,  or 
obtain  a  smaU  assignment  of  land,  for  which,  however,  after  a  certain  interval,  he  is  expected 
to  pay.  Among  emigrants  possessed  of  capital,  a  great  proportion  have  of  late  made  their 
purchases  fix>m  the  Canada  Company.  This  bod;^,  incorporated  in  1826,  bought  from 
government  tracts  equal  to  2,300,000  acres,  for  wluch  they  engaged  to  pay  the  sum  of 
295,0002.,  by  sixteen  annud  instalments.  These  are  dispersed  through  every  part  of  Upper 
Canada ;  but  the  largest  portion,  amounting  to  about  a  million  of  acres,  and  extending  sixty 
miles  in  length,  is  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  The  Company  found  towns 
and  villages,  form  roads,  lay  out  the  ground  in  convenient  lots :  they  have  agenta  on  the 
spot,  who  affi)rd  every  information  and  aid  to  emigrants ;  they  sell  their  lands  from  7a.  6d, 
to  20a.  an  acre,  requiring  only  one  fifth  of  this  sum  to  be  paid  immediately,  the  rest  by 
annual  instalments,  which,  it  is  said,  the  land  can  easily  pxoduce  by  cultivation ;  and  the 
company  state  that  they  have  on  no  occasion  been  under  the  necessity  of  resenting  to  com- 
pulsory measures  to  obtain  the  payment  of  arrears.  The  settler  must  begin  with  the 
laborious  task  of  felling  the  trees,  of  erecting  a  log-house  for  himself,  and  a  oommodions 
bam  for  storing  the  grain.  The  former  may  cost  122.  and  the  latter  602.  The  cost  of  a 
stock  of  fiirm  cattle  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Howison  at  282. ;  and  that  of  clearing  and  sowing  an 
acre,  52.  5a.  The  first  year's  produce  is  usually  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  which  may  sell 
at  4a.  6i2.  each.  The  second  year's  crop  will  be  considerably  larger.  Wheat,  the  most  valu* 
able  crop,  is  raised  very  successfullv ;  rye  and  Indian  com  also  succeed ;  but  oats  and  barley 
do  not  The  best  green  crop  is  the  squash  or  gourd.  The  mana^ment  here,  as  over  all 
America,  is  very  slovenly,  when  compared  with  good  English  fiinnmg ;  but  circumstances, 
perhaps,  do  not  admit  of  better;  and  the  greatest  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a  market  The 
expense  of  living,  so  far  as  concerns  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  is  very  moderate ;  but 
wearing  apparel  and  all  manufactured  gooda  are  double  the  price  at  which  they  sell  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    Servants  are  very  dear,  kdA  scarcely  to  be  had  at  any  rate  of 
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wages;  even  those  broiu^ht  fWxn  Britain  usaally  strike  out  an  independent  career  for  them- 
selves. A  wife,  if  at  alfindostrioas,  and  a  large  family,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  are  the 
great  source  of  prosperity  on  the  American  lakes. 

Manufactures  form  no  considerable  part  of  the  political  economy  of  Upper  Canada;  and 
policy  will  lead  Great  Britain  not  to  encourage  them. 

The  commerce  of  British  America  is  an  object  of  much  greater  importance.  The  fur 
trade,  the  original  object  for  openii^  an  intercourse  with  this  part  of  the  world,  was  carried 
oh  in  the  first  instance  chieflv  from  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  but  it  was  there  injudi- 
ciously placed  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  company,  which  greatly  diminished  its  activity. 
About  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  M^Tavish,  and  some  other  active  merchants  at  Montreal,  estab- 
lished what  was  called  the  North-west  Company,  which  was  opposed  for  some  time  by  a 
rival  one,  under  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  but  the  two  at  last  united.  The  company  then 
consisted  of  forty  partners,  who  employed  upwards  of  3000  clerks,  travellers,  and  Indians. 
Their  agents  consist  chiefly  of  tough  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  undergo  incredible  hard- 
ships in  traversing  the  vast  expanse  of  these  dreary  and  pathless  wastes ;  but  they  are  enar 
bled  to  live  in  splendour  at  Montreal,  and  sometimes  return  with  considerable  fortunes. 
The  furs  are  chiefly  those  of  the  beaver,  which  pass  for  money  on  the  northern  lakes ;  those 
of  the  various  foxes,  black,  silver  cross,  and  blue ;  of  the  wolverine,  the  marten,  the  Ijrnx. 
Lord  Selkirk  has  laid  open  all  the  sins  of  the  North-west  agents,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  few.  The  medium  of  exchange  was  almost  exclusively  spirits,  the  exces- 
sive use  of-  which  had  the  most  ruinous  effects,  both  moral  and  physical,  on  the  Indians, 
whom,  indeed,  it  has  ^ne  near  to  exterminate.  The  ca^cr  rivalry  of  the  two  companies, 
operating  thus  in  regions  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  has  given  birth  to  many  deeds  oi  fraud 
and  violence.  Witlun  these  few  years,  however,  an  union  has  healed  the  deadly  enmity 
between  them ;  and,  by  acting  in  concert,  they  have  determined,  as  Captain  Franklin  afinnSy 
to  diminish  the  issue  of  spirits,  and  even  to  adopt  every  practicable  means  for  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of^  the  Indians.  The  furs  exported  from  Quebec,  on  an  average  of 
1830  and  1831,  were,  41,225  beaver  and  otter,  valued  at  25$.  each ;  466  bear  and  buffido^ 
20s. ;  d36  deer,  3«. ;  2630  fox,  10«. ;  12,400  lynx,  cat  and  marten,  10s. ;  39,000  musk-rat, 
M. ;  1500  tails  of  marten,  fox,  &c..  Is.  These,  with  some  smaller  articles,  are  valued  at 
211,0001.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  cheaper  in  London  than  at  Montreal ;  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  superior  skill  used  by  the  London  manu&cturers  in  getting  them  up,  so  as  to 
make  a  small  quantity  go  a  great  deal  fiirther. 

The  timber  trade,  the  value  of  which,  thirty  years  ago,  did  not  exceed  32,000Z.,  has  now 
surpassed  all  others  in  magnitude.  It  has  been  fevoured  not  only  by  the  great  demand  for 
ship  and  house-building,  but  much  more  by  the  great  difference  made  in  die  duty,  as  com- 
pami  with  that  imposed  upon  Baltic  timber ;  and  which,  though  reduced,  is  still  21.  5s.  per 
load.  Britain  makes  thus  a  great  sacrifice  (the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  much  questioned), 
since  the  timber  of  Canada  is  not  only  loaded  with  a  heavier  freight,  but  is  decidedly  info 
rior  as  to  strength  and  durability.  This  timber  is  obtained  not  from  the  a^icultural  dis- 
tricts, but  chiefly  firom  the  immense  forests  upon  the  shores  of  the  great  imterior  lakes.  The 
trees  are  cut  down  during  the  winter,  partly  by  American  axemen,  who  are  peculiarly  skil- 
ful ;  and  the  business  is  attended  with  great  hardship,  both  from  the  work  itself  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  season.  The  trees  when  felled  are  put  together  into  immense  rafis, 
which  often  cover  acres,  and  on  them  are  raised  small  huts,  the  residence  of  the  woodmen 
and  tibeir  fiunilies.  Ten  or  twelve  square-sails  are  -set  up,  and  the  rafls  are  navigated  to 
Quebec  through  many  dangers,  in  which  nearly  a  third  of  them  are  said  to  be  destroyed. 
Those  which  survive  are  ranged  along  the  river  in  front  of  Quebec,  forming  a  line  four  or 
five  miles  in  extent,  till  they  are  taken  down  and  exported  in  the  shape  of  timber,  deals, 
and  stavesL  The  Canada  merchants  lately  estimated  the  capital  invested  in  this  trade  at 
1,250,0002.  It  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
even  from  Cape  Breton.  The  export  to  all  quarters  amounted,  in  1831,  to  1,677,000  deals 
and  battens;  46,278,000  feet  of  deals,  planks,  and  boards;  6,925  cords  of  lathwood;  6783 
masts  and  spars;  25,795  oars;  1,372,000  large,  and  7,653,000  small,  staves;  14,815,000 
shingles ;  470,560  tons  of  fir,  oak,  &c.  timber.  The  value  of  these  and  a  few  minor  articleai 
k  estimated  by  Mr.  Bliss  at  1,038,000/.  sterling. 

Other  considerable  articles  are  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  which,  in  1831,  amounted  to  200,300 
cwt,  value  325,000/. ;  wheat  and  wheat  floor,  limited  chiefly  by  the  want  of  demand.  In 
1631  there  were  exported  1,341,278  bushels  of  wiieat«  value,  at  6s.  8J.,  447,092/. ;  flour, 
82,406  barrels,  at  d5s.,  144,210/. ;  barley,  214,562  bushels,  at  3s.,  32,184/. ;  beef  and  pork, 
15,802  barrels,  at  OOs.,  47^06/. ;  cattle,  2055  head,  5/.,  10,275/. ;  vegetables,  369,000  bush- 
els, at  Is.  6dL,  27,686/. ;  butter,  157,475  lbs.  at  U,  7873/. ;  biscuits,  7348  cwta  at  17s.  6d., 
6429/.  These,  with  some  minor  articles,  amounted  to  656,584/.  fV>r  some  time,  however, 
the  ports  of  Britain  have  been  shut  against  foreign  grain ;  and,  though  some  relaxation  has 
been  granted  with  respect  to  Canada,  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  tbe  me  admission  which  its 
ccdtivaton  demand  for  their  grain  will  ever  be  accorded  by  the  British  landhoideis.    The 
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▼alue  of  gnixk  imported  from  these  colonies  into  Britain  amounted,  in  182&»  to  95,000f. ;  and 
oo  an  average  of  twenty-five  years  to  256,0002.  The  shipping  employed  between  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies  was,  in  1829,  inwards,  1609  ships  of  431,124  tons;  outwards, 
1652  ships  of  418,142  tons.  The  value  of  the  imports  into  Britain,  in  1829,  was  1,068,6222. ; 
of  the  exports,  2,064,1262. 

To  the  West  Indies  the  northern  states  export  staves,  timber,  grain,  provisions,  and  salted 
fish ;  receiving  in  return  the  well-^known  produce  of  these  islands.  With  the  United  States, 
C^ada  holds  a  great  intercourse  across  Lake  Champlain,  sending  chiefly  salt  and  peltry, 
taking  in  return  some  provisions,  timber,  and  potasli ;  and,  clandestinely,  tea,  tobacco,  and 
other  luxuries,  which  the  strict  colonial  rules  would  require  her  to  receive  from  the  mother- 
country. 

The  fishery  is  parsaed  upon  these  shores  to  an  extent  not  surpassed  anywhere  else  upon 
the  globe.  The  rich  supply  of  cod  on  the  Newfoundland  bank  is  wholly  unparalleled. 
This  bank  may  be  termed  a  vast  submarine  mountain,  330  miles  in  length,  and  75  in  breadth. 
The  approach  to  it  is  announced  by  flights  of  penguins,  and  tJie  shore  covered  with  shells 
and  a  profiision  of  small  fish,  which  serve  as  food  to  the  vast  shoals  of  cod,  which  resort  U> 
the  bank.  Although  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  lading  cargoes  of  them  for  cen- 
turies, no  sensible  diminution  has  been  felt  The  English  employ  about  40,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping, and  3000  men,  in  this  fishery.  In  1814  and  1815,  the  British  exported  upwards  of 
1,200,000  quintals,  but  the  amount  has  since  diminished.  In  1831,  they  exported  889,380 
cwt  of  fish  at  10«.,  444,6902. ;  87,788  barrels  of  herrings  at  205.,  87,7882. ;  14,068  tuns  of 
oil  at  252.,  351,6502. ;  737,449  seal-skins  at  Is,,  36,8722. ;  which,  with  some  minor  articles, 
made  up  an  estimated  value  of  834,1822.  The  French  and  Americans  share  in  this  trade ; 
and  the  former,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  carry  ofi*  annually  245,000  quintals,  at  12.  Is. 
per  quintal ;  the  latter,  in  1831,  exported  208,000  quintals,  and  76,000  barrels,  the  value  of 
which  was  about  425,0002. 

The  interior  communications  of  Canada  are  almost  solely  by  the  river  St  Lawrence  and 
the  lakes,  which  open  a  very  extensive  navigation  into  the  country.  It  is  seriously  ob- 
structed, however,  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario,  where  a  series  of  rapids  occur,  over 
which  only  canoes  can  shoot;  and  all  heavy  goods  must  be  landed  and  reshipped. 

Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  improve  by  canals  the  interior  communications  of  Car 
nada,  though  the  advantage  of  those  made  by  the  government  has  been  a  good  deal  contro- 
verted. The  chief  object  has  been  to  obviate  the  continued  series  of  ol»tructions  to  the 
navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  above  Montreal.  One  canal  has  been  conducted  from  that 
city  to  the  village  of  La  Chine,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  avoiding  the  formidable  cascade, 
called  the  Sault  St  Louis.  Considering  the  moderate  distance,  the  expense  of  130,0002.  is 
very  large ;  but  the  works  are  said  to  b^  admirable,  and  the  canal  is  of  great  use.  Govern- 
ment then  determined  to  form  a  grand  circuitous  communication  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the 
Ottawa.  '  The  object  held  forth  was,  that  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  United  States,  mili- 
tary stores  might  be  conveyed  firom  Lower  to  Upper  Canada,  without  the  dangers  which 
would  be  incurred  by  the  route  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  opposite  bank  of  which  would  be 
in  possession  of  t&e  enemy.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  the  Grenville  canal,  eight 
miles  long,  divided  into  three  sections,  was  constructed,  to  avoid  certain  falls  and  rapids  in 
the  lower  navigation  of  the  Ottawa.  It  is  forty-eight  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep.  The 
grand  operation  on  this  line,  however,  is  the  Rideau  canal,  reaching  frotn  the  Ottawa  to  Lake 
Ontario,  near  Kingston.  It  is  135  miles  long,  connecting  together  a  chain  of  lakes  which 
admit  of  steam  navigation ;  and  the  dimensions  are  such  as  to  allow  vessels  firora  100  to  125 
tons  to  pass.  The  estimated  expense  was  486,0002.,  which  it  will  have  considerably  ex- 
ceeded. It  seems  much  to  be  regretted,  when  so  much  expense  was  incurred,  that  it  was 
not  employed  upon  a  canal  parallel  to  the  St  Lawrence,  which,  whenever  it  is  accomplished, 
will,  in  a  commercial  view,  supersede  the  Rideau.  Elstiraates  have  accordingly  been  formed 
of  two  dimensions,  according  to  one  of  which  such  a  canal  would  cost  92,0002.,  and  to  an- 
other, 176,0002. ;  and  it  is  thought  the  larger  scale  will  prove  profitable,  and  remunerate  the 
undertakers.  The  enterprise  of  private  individuals  has  constructed  the  Welland  canal, 
which,  at  an  expense  of  270,0002.,  has  united  the  lakes  of  Ontario  and  Erie.  It  is  forty-two 
miles  long,  fifty-two  feet  broad,  and  eight  feet  and  a  half  deep ;  and  the  chambers  of  the 
locks  are  of  dimensions  sufiicient  for  vessels  of  125  tons.  It  is  thus  much  more  capacious 
than  the  great  New  York  canal,  though  not  nearly  of  equal  length.  The  Chambly  canal 
opens  a  navigation  by  the  Sorelle  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St  Lawrence. 

Sect.  VI.-^CivU  and  Social  State. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  population,  area,  annual  produce,  live  stock,  &c.  ot 
the  British  North  American  provinces,  has  been  extracted  from  Martinis  elaborate  History 
of  the  British  colonies ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  author's  statements  in  different 
portions  of  Uie  work  do  not  always  appear  to  agree  with  each  other : — 
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Sq.  MjIm. 


Lower  Canadm 

Upper  CTanada 

New  Bniniwick 

Nova  Scotia,  witb  Cape  Breton 

Prince  Edward^a  laland 

Newfoundland 


850,000 

100,000 

S7.704 

18,742 

2,131 

35,913 


Popilatioa. 


600,000 
390,000 
100,000 
185,000 
a3,000 
80.000 


AerMondcr 
CoItivmtioiB. 


3,065,913 

1,690.965 

500,000 

1,400,000 

800,000 

100,000 


Oeeupied. 


4,000,000 
3.540,000 
1,500,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 


116,686 

36,530 

12,000 

25,000 

7,000 

1,000 


Not  Cattle 


389,700 

160,000 

90,000 

200,000 

32,000 

10,000 


543,343 
300,000 
120,000 
300,000 
50,500 
10,000 


Siriiie. 


285,137 

250,000 

80,000 

160,000 

25,000 

20.100 


The  people  of  Lower  Canada,  and  of  the  interior  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 

consist  ahnost  entirely  of  French,  known  under  the  name  of  habitttns  ifig.  1067.).    The 

1067  stranger  who  passes  into  Canada  out  of  the  United  States 

is  much  struck  with  the  change  of  aspect  and  addre^ 
The  visa^  of  the  habitant  is  long  and  tiiin,  his  nose  pro- 
minent, inclining  to  the  aquiline ;  his  eyes  small,  dark, 
and  lively ;  his  chin  sharp ;  his  complexion  swarthy  and 
sunburnt,  and  often  darker  than  that  of  the  Indian.  In- 
stead of  displaying  the  hardy  bluntness  of  Uie  American, 
he  is  courteous  and  polite  in  the  extreme.  Even  carmen 
And  peasants  are  seen  taking  off  their  caps,  bowing  and 
scraping  to  each  other  as  they  pass  along  the  streets.  In 
their  demeanour  they  are  easy  and  unembarrassed,  like 
persons  that  have  passed  their  lives  in  good  company. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Lambert  observes,  that  the  original  settlers 
consisted  partly  of  the  noblesse  of  France,  disbanded 
Canadian  Habitaaa.  officers  and  soldiers,  and  other  persons  accustomed  to  good 

society.  They  have  imbibed  nothing  of  that  stirring,  restless,  and  adventurous  spirit  fbr 
which  the  Americans  are  almost  proverbially  noted.  They  are  described  by  Mr.  Duncan 
as  "  of  habits  altogether  hereditary  and  monotonous,  content  to  pace  along  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  fore&thers."  They  also  cherish  a  mortal  and  almost  superstitious  antipathy  against 
their  republican  neighbours,  espeoiaUy  the  Bostonians;  to  whose  machinations,  according 
to  Mr.  Hall,  they  are  wont  to  ascribe  fire  or  any  other  public  calamity  which  be&lls  their 
citiea  This  feeling,  with  the  mild  and  liberal  treatment  which  they  have  experienced,  has 
secured  them  from  all  disposition  to  take  part  with  the  United  States  in  any  of  ^e  recent 
contests.  They  enjoy  a  happy  mediocrity  of  condition,  possessing  in  abundance  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  some  of  its  lnxurie&  They  are  a  contented,  gay,  harmless,  ignorant, 
saperstitions,  gossiping  race.  They  emigrate  reluctantly  and  rarely,  adhering  to  their 
paternal  spot,  and  dividing  it  as  long  as  possible  among  the  members  of  their  family. 

In  religion,  the  habitans  have  always  adhered  to  £eir  original  Catholic  profession.  In 
this  the  British  have  fiilly  protected  them,  continuing  to  support  the  establishment,  and  levy- 
ing a  small  land-tax  to  defhiy  the  expense.  The  Canadian  clergy  are  represented  as  exem- 
plary in  their  conduct,  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  and  by  no  means  pos- 
sessed of  that  violent  spirit  of  proselytism,  which  has  been  often  ascribed  to  them.  Catho- 
lics are  admitted  to  the  house  of  assembly,  and  to  all  offices,  and  are  perfectly  loyaL  A 
proteii^t  establishment  of  the  church  of  England  is  also  supported  on  a  smaU  scale.  The 
church  qS  Rome  has  191  churches,  298  other  places  of  worship,  called  curet^  or  presbyteres, 
20  convents,  and  10  colleges.  Of  the  convents,  six  are  large  nunneries  in  Uie  great 
towns ;  the  others  are  dispersed  over  the  country,  serving  chiefly  fi>r  purposes  of  female 
edacaticm.  The  church  of  England  has  39  places  of  worship ;  the  church  of  Scotland, 
four ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  five. 

The  houses  of  the  Canadians  are  constructed  of  logs  slightly  smoothed  with  the  axe,  laid 
upon  each  other,  and  dovetailed  at  the  comers.  The  interstices  are  filled  with  clay  or 
mud,  and  the  surface  whitewashed.  The  roof  is  constructed  with  boards,  generally  covered 
with  diingles,  to  which  the  weather  gives  the  appearance  of  slate.  There  is  only  one  story, 
or  ground  floor.  The  Frenchwomen  are  said  to  have  improved  in  cleanliness  bv  the  exam- 
ple of  their  English  neighbours,  having  before  been  accustomed  to  leave  the  dust  and  dirt 
on  their  floors  unmolested  fi>r  a  twelvemonth,  only  sprinkling  a  little  water  to  prevent  the 
dust  firom  rising.  They  have  still  much  to  learn  in  this  particular,  and  argue  against  the 
constant  scouring  practised  by  their  new  neighbours,  as  injurious  to  health.  The  mansions 
are  usually  adorned  with  pictures,  or  ima^  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  the  execution  of 
which  bears  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  low  state  of  the  arts. 

The  amusements  of  Canada  are  not  varied.  The  French,  always  fond  of  dancing  and  of 
social  parlies,  gave  to  the  towns  the  character  of  being  gay  and  hospitable ;  but  Mr.  Lam- 
b^t  says,  that,  since  British  residents  have  multiplied,  a  spirit  of  party,  a  pfopensit|r  to 
BOinda],  and  jealousy  as  to  rank,  have  considerably  marred  this  harmonious  disposition. 
The  theatre  is  in  a  very  low  state;  but  the  most  national  amusement  is  that  or  driving 
over  the  snow  in  the  clear  months  during  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  vehicle  called  a  cariole 
with  a  sharp  bottom,  which  glides  over  me  snow  like  a  skate  (Jtg,  1068.}. 
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1^  dnm  of  the  Caudiui  IwbiUiit  cooMati  of  ■  large  dark  gnj  dolh  coat  or  frock,' with 

a  hood,  which,  in  wet  weather,  he  drawa 

1008  over  hU  white  or  red  nightcap,  like  the 

cowl  of  a  monk.     It  ia  tied  round  with  a 

worsted  nah  of  varioua  ctdoura.     He  baa 

it  and  trooaeTeoTthe  Mine  cloth, 

I  or   long  boota,  fitted   few 


of  the  femaise;  though  thej  hive  begun 

c^idiuCuBto.  ^  adopt,  at  a  long  interval,  the  changing 

&ahicna  ci  the  ni^er-coanti7. 

The  food  of  the  niral  Canadiana  U  cbieflj  pork,  boiled  u  pea-eoupi  which  ia  the  atanding 

dish  at  tHvakbat,  dinner,  and  supper.     During  Lent,  fiah,  vegelablea,  and  nMir  milk  supply 

ita  place.     Knivea  and  fofka  are  accounted  supeTfluoua;  and,  to  meat  which  can  be  eaten 


ita  place. 


9  onl;  occaeiofwl  treat*.  Unfbttunateljr,  from  ita  cheering  iuBuence,  r 
too  much  in  request,  and  the  habitant  aeldom  letuma  from  market  without  rather  an  undoe 
porticn  of  iL  At  certain  aeaaooa,  and  eapeciall;  after  Lent,  thejr  have  tfaeir  "jour*  grmt," 
ID  which  fifty  <a  a  hundred  ait  down  to  a  table,  covered  with  mormoua  jointa,  hnge  diahea 
of  fruit  and  fbwl,  and  vast  (ureena  of  milk  and  aoup.    Dancing  ctaicludea  the  memmenL 

8kt.  VIL— Local  Oeograpky. 
Id  detailing  the  geogn^ihy  of  British  America,  we  muat  divide  tbi*  extondve  territory 
inloaix  portiona: — 1.  I^wer  Canada;  2.  Upper  Canada^  3.NovaScoliB;4.NewBninawick; 
6.  Prince  Edward'a  laland ;  6.  NewfouDdlaod. 

BumwCT.  1,— Loitwr  Canada. 

Lower  Canada  extenda  along  the  bank  of  the  St  I^wrence  up  as  &i  aa  the  Lake  Sl 
I^ancia,  a  little  beyMid  Montreal  Till  of  late,  Ihia  was  the  only  part  of  the  country  which 
was  settled  and  peopled  to  any  extent,  and  to  the  upper  province  there  was  little  rewnt, 
UDleea  with  a  view  to  the  fur  trade.  It  ia  still  the  meet  densely  occupied,  and  alt  the  trade 
must  necessarily  pass  tbrough  it  The  great  bod^  of  the  French  habitanta  are  included 
within  it.  Lower  Canada  ia  divided  into  four  districts; — Quebec,  Troia  Rividres,  Hoatreal, 
and  Ganie,  which  are  subdivided  into  40  countiea. 

For  theae  four  diatricte  the  estimates  of  Hr.  Boucbette,  fbnned,  Beeminglj,  with  v«it 
oreat  care,  eo  aa  nearly  to  approach  the  truth,  enable  us  to  preaent  our  readers  with  the  fbl- 
kiwing  table.    Allowance,  however,  muat  be  made  for  the  increase  within  the  last  tew 


limbic.        {t^1M«^ 

H<i.HL 

Om». 

nd. 

143.781 

in.«M 
iw.tw 

171 .000 
3S.4W 

i45:«M 

w.noo 
aoe.am 

49:™ 

i.:ai.3>« 

.11 

B,7S« 

4jm 

S.HO 

'"iHa 
ysa 

«;i.«7« 

I.M4.m 
S.931.Ma 

aai,ii7 
S3.3ie 

SMJOO 

i«».43a 

a».iu 
Mi.ns 

13.M3 

g.;;::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Tho  city  of  Qnebec  (,/g.  lOOD.),  the  capital  of  Canada,  is  the  chief  featore  in  the  dis- 
trict bearing  its  Dame.  It  is  sii>> 
gularly  situated,  half  on  a  plain 
along  the  northero  bank  of  the 
SL  ^wrence,  the  other  half  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  perpendicular 
rock,  at  least  350  feet  high,  which 
rises  immediately  above.  These 
are  called  the  Lower  and  the  Up- 
per Tovraa.  The  Upper  Town 
contains  the  government  build- 
inga,  the  residence  of  the  gover- 
Cn»«ra«tao.  nj,^  (j^  military,  and  the  moat 
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opalent  inhabitants,  the  beat  and  handMnaest  itreeta,  and  the  most  agreeable  nmnsiona.  The 
Lower  Town  is  more  crowded ;  iU  housai  are  less  handsome,  and  have  a  gloomy  and 
monoIonouB  aspect;  but  it  is  the  aole  seat  of  the  traffic  by  which  Quebec  is  emiched.  The 
coniinunication  between  the  two  is  maintained  bf  a  narrow  track  through  a  cleft  m  the 
rock,  called  Mountain  Street,  to  which  oame  it  fully  anewera.  During  the  long  wintera, 
when  this  steep  ttack  is  a  sheet  of  ice,  it  can  be  passed  only  with  great  caution,  by  the  aid 
of  Shetland  hose,  iroa  cramps,  and  similar  expedients.  Quebec  is  by  strict  statute  built  of 
stone,  as  a  security  against  the  dreadtiil  conflagrationa  which  have  laid  waste  the  wooden 
cities  of  the  wesL  There  are  three  nunneries,  containing  each  frcsn  thirty  to  forty  inmatee, 
which  number  is  kept  up  without  difficulty.  Two  of  them  devote  themselves  lo  education 
ud  the  care  of  the  sick;  so  that  thej  are  of  real  use  to  society.  The  male  orders  were 
not  allowed  to  recruit  their  numbers,  and  as  they  eucceseivcly  died,  their  funds  were  appio- 
prittted  by  government,  which,  from  the  Jesuits  alone,  derived  an  income  of  12,0001.  a  year. 
The  cathedrals  and  other  public  bulldinga  are  respectable,  without  any  of  them  being  very 
remarkable.  The  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  is  varied  chiefly  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  season.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  winter  sets  in,  and  for  several  weeks  heavy 
falls  of  snow,  hail,  and  sleet  closely  follow  each  other.  The  snow  often  rises  to  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  amaller  houses;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  inhabitanta 
can  keep  open  a  narrow  path  between  them.  Towards  the  ^nd  of  December  the  weaker 
becomes  clear,  the  anow  ceaaea  to  fiill,  and  its  white  solid  mass  covers  the  entire  expanse  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Then  is  the  time  for  the  citizens  to  sally  forth  with  horse,  sledge, 
and  cariole,  and  drive  over  the  smooth  snowy  plain,  where,  as  every  trace  of  a  path  has 
been  obliterated,  the  route  is  marked  by  pine  branches,  stuck  in  at  short  distances,  and  vary- 
ing the  monotony  of  the  scene.  Every  precaution  against  the  cold  must  now  tie  employed, 
of  which  buf&lo  robes,  lined  with  green  baize,  have  been  found  the  most  effectual.  Thus 
paasea  the  time  til!  March,  when  the  weather  becomes  mild,  and  even  hot;  and  in  April  the 
ice  of  the  SL  Lawrence  breaks  with  a  mighty  crash,  and  floats  down  for  e^ht  or  ten  days 
in  large  masses,  bearing  along  with  it  fragments  of  earth  and  rock  from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  river.  May  and  June  are  usually  wet;  in  July  and  August  the  inlmbitants  BuHer  flvm 
the  intense  heat  and  tormenting  swarms  of  insects :  September  is  the  most  agreeable  month 
(^  tlie  year;  but  in  October  the  biting  frosts  of  winter  begin  to  be  felt.  Quebec,  aa  a  mili- 
tary position,  is  excessively  strong.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  and  the  rock  on  which 
it  staJids  can  be  approach^  only  on  the  western  side,  where  a  citadel  and  a  great  range  of 
other  works  render  it  almost  anotlier  Gibraltar.  Quebec  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
scenes  of  British  glory.  Near  it,  tm  the  plains  of  Abtaham,  Wollb,  at  the  cost  of  his  lifb, 
gained  the  splendid  victory  which  annexed  Canada  to  the  British  empire.  In  the  b^inning 
of  the  American  war.  General  Montgomery,  in  attempting  to  carry  it,  was  defeated.  It  is 
considered  as  secoring  the  possession  of  Lower  Canada,  which,  without  it,  would  be  unten- 
able. The  population  of  Quebec  is  about  25,000.  The  commerce  of  Quebec  is  consider- 
able; as  all  the  vessels  from  Britain  and  other  foreign  quarters  stop  there  and  unload  their 
cargoes.  The  cmnmunication  with  Montreal  is  carried  on  by  several  steam-packets.  Arrived 
in  1835,  1132  vessels  of  323,300  tons. 

The  country  round  Quebec  is  broken,  wild,  wooded,  and  highly  picturesque.    Abont  seven 
mile*  distant  is  the  FVIl  of  Muitmorenci  (J^.  1070.},  one  of  the  most  striking  and  t»eautinil 

objects    in   North  America.      It 

bdars  no  comparison  to  Niagara  in 
magnitude  and  th^  mass  of  its  war- 
ters;  but  the  ample  woods  with 
which  it  is  fringed,  the  broken 
rocks  which  surround  and  inter- 
sect its  channel,  tossing  it  into  a 
foam  resembling  snow,  render  it 
perhaps  a  more  beautillil  scene. 

The   town  of  Trols  Rivieres, 

ntnated  about  ninety  miles  above 

Quebec,  with  a  fVee  navtgatk>n, 

contains  about  3000  inhabitants. 

Fdi  of MoBn.o™i.  ,j^^  pljj^g  ig  b,,jH  ^f  indifferent 

wooden  bouses.     The  Indians  formerly  came  to  exchange  their  furs  here ;  but  these  are  now 

intercepted  at  Montreal,  by  the  North-west  Company.     The  town  has  a  good  natural  wharf, 

bat  its  only  trade  consists  in  supplying  the  district  with  European  and  West  India  goods. 

There  is,  however,  an  iron-work  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  good  stoves  are  said  to  be 

made.     'Kie  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  French. 

Sorelle  or  William  Henry,  Chambly,  and  St.  John,  are  c(»uidenble  towns  mi  the  river 
Sorelle. 

Htfitieal  is  situated  immediately  below  the  rapids,  at  a  point  where  the  ample  stream  cf 
the  Ottawa  flows  into  the  St,  Lawrence.    It  is  the  commercial  capital  of  Canada ;  and  most 
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of  tbe  WimeHy  et«n  in  Quebec,  ie  ctiried  on  by  brancbes  firom  the  MoDbeel  houBesw  It 
derives  a  great  impulee  from  the  tranaactions  of  the  Hudaoo^s  Bay  Far  Company ;  and  it  is 
the  centre  of  the  commerce  with  the  United  States,  carried  on  by  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson.  Vessels  of  600  or  700  tons  can,  notwithstanding  some  difficulties,  come  ap  to 
Montreal ;  its  whaif  presents  a  bosy  scene, — the  tall  masts  of  merchantmen  from  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde,  with  the  steam-packets  which  ply  between  Quebec  and 
MontreaL  The  island  of  Montreal  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  se?en  in  hr^th ;  it 
is  of  allural  soil,  the  most  fertile  in  Lower  Canada,  and  also  the  most  hig^y  cultivated. 
The  view  over  it,  of  fruitful  fields,  gay  country-houses,  and  the  streams  hr  whidi  it  is  en- 
ciroled,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  can  be  imagined.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  not 
80  attractive.  It  is  substantially,  but  gloomily,  built  of  dark  gray  limestone,  with  roo6  of 
tin,  the  only  kind,  it  is  said,  which  can  stand  the  intense  cold  of  wmt»;  while  the  windows 
and  doors  are  shut  in  with  maanve  plates  of  iiDU.  The  streets,  though  tolerably  regular, 
were  inconveniently  narrow ;  but  of  late  several  have  been  formed,  extending  Uie  whole 
length  of  the  town,  that  are  commodious  and  airy.  The  new  cathedral,  opened  in  1829,  is 
coinidered  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  in  America.  It  is  255  fbet  long,  134  broad, 
220  feet  high  in  its  principal  front;  and  it  is  capable  of  containing  10,000  persons.  Two 
Catholic  seminaries,  the  English  church,  and  the  genend  hospital,  are  also  handsome  struo- 
turesL  Mr.  M^Gill,  a  citixen  of  Montreal,  left  lately  a  considerable  estate,  with  10,0002.  in 
money,  for  the  fbundation  of  a  college,  which  was  opened  in  1828.  The  population  amounts 
to  90^000.  The  district  of  Montreal  extends  for  some  distance  south  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
taking  in  a  comer  of  Lake  Champlain.  This  tract  does  not  present  any  remarkable  fix- 
tures. The  village  of  La  Prairie,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  medium  of  oonmm- 
nication  between  Montreal  and  the  United  States^ 

La  Chine,  above  the  rapids,  which  mtermpt  the  navigation  above  Montreal,  is  an  import- 
ant dep6t  for  the  interior  trade.  St  Anne's  is  a  pretty  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa. 
A  number  of  townships  have  been  formed  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  the  part 
of  Lower  Ouada  chiefly  resorted  to  by  emigrants.  The  country  is  level  and  fertile,  but 
its  progress  is  nrach  obstructed  by  the  numter  of  old  unimproved  grants ;  so  that  the  popu- 
lation does  not  much  exceed  5900. 

The  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  St  Lawrence,  on  the  borders  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  has  of  late  vears  attracted  many  settlers,  to  whom  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  The  lands  here  are  held  in  free  and 
common  soccage,  and  the  Ei^lish  law  prevails  The  population  of  the  townshms  is  now 
about  50,000.  Stanstead  and  Sherbrooke  are  the  principal  towns  of  this  fine  and  nourishing 
reffian. 

The  district  of  Gasp6  remains  to  complete  the  description  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  near  its  mouth,  bordering  on  New  Brunswick.  It  is  a  coon- 
try  of  urregular  and  sometimes  mountainous  sur&ce,  containing  numerous  lakes,  and  war 
tca^  by  several  rivcm,  of  which  the  Restigouche  is  the  principd.  Tbe  territory  is  covered 
with  dense  forests,  inhabited  Ir^  7000  or  8000  woodmen  and  fidiermen,  and  exports  some 
fish,  oil,  and  timber.  The  cod-fishery  employs  1800  men,  and  produces  about  50,000  quin- 
tals of  fish,  and  20,000  barrels  of  oil ;  and  about  4000  barrels  of  herrings,  and  2000  of  sal- 
mon are  shipped  for  Quebea  Its  capital,  New  Carlisle,  is  a  mere  village  of  forty  or  fifty 
huta 

SuB«BOT.  2. — Upper  Canada, 

Upper  Canada  is  a  vast  region,  commencing  at  the  Lake  St  Francis,  a  little  above  Mont- 
real, and  extending  along  the  whole  chain  of  the  great  lakes,  to  at  least  tbe  western  bound- 
ary of  Lake  Superior,  its  genend  features  have  already  been  noticed.  Its  existence  as  a 
country  has  been  very  recent  The  French,  while  they  held  Canada,  merely  maintained  a 
chain  of  military  posts,  to  keep  in  check  the  savage  tribes  by  whom  this  region  was  occu- 
pied. It  remained  a  mere  district  attached  to  Quebec  till  17B1,  when  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can loyalists  and  disbanded  soldiers  were  located  upon  it,  and  the  name  of  Upper  Canada 
bestowed.  It  slowly  increased  till  1811,  when  it  contained  77,000  inhabitants,  tmd  in  1824 
had  rapidly  risen  to  151,000,  and  in  1828  to  188,000.  Since  that  time  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion to  Canada  has  been  very  strong.    The  population  is  at  present  about  900,000. 

Upper  Canada  is  estimated  by  &&.  Bouchette  to  contain  141,000  square  miles,  of  which, 
however,  only  99,000  have  been  laid  out  into  townships.  The  space  thus  organised  com- 
poses a  species  of  trian^^e,  two  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Huron,  with  their  connecting  channela  This  tract,  about  570  miles  in  length,  and  50  to  80 
in  breadth,  is  one  of  the  most  finitful  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  capable  of  supporting  a 
most  numerous  population.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain  10,80i0,000  acres,  of  which  about 
8,000,000  have  been  granted  to  settlers  in  Scee  and  coBunmi  soccage ;  4,800,000  are  reserved 
for  the  crown  and  clergy,  but  a  part  of  the  crown  lands  have  been  sold  to  the  Canada  Com- 
pany; 5,000,000  acres  remain  to  be  disposed  of. 
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Upper  CuHLda  ia  divided  into  eleven  districtB,  which  are  mfadivided  ioto  25  coontiM. 
TTie  following  table  gives  a  ^neral  view  rf  the  population  of  the  districts  in  1832 : 

Euiain tasx 

Oinwi 9^9 

BUbuni ss'sst 

Hidlind 4S,SM 

Horn* '. ^'.! '.*!''."'.'.'.  !'■.!'  <7,aso 

Owe 31.8S0 

Simn M.rPt 

Londan 33.215 

VlttUin 11,788 

Tou] 396.M1 

The  npids  commence  &t  the  Lake  St  Francis,  and  continue  to  the  village  of  La  Chine, 
about  ten  miles  above  Montreal.  The  river  is  there  confined  in  narrow,  im:V>  broken  chan- 
nels, through  which  it  dashes  with  violence,  agitated  like  the  ocean  in  a  atoroi.  For  nine 
miles  there  is  a  continued  Buccesaion  of  rapida,  the  meet  formidable  of  which  are  these  called 

tha  Caacades   (Jg.  1071.).    where 

there  is  a  considerable  &11  or  de- 
scent ;  and  the  channel,  for  two  or 
tJiree  miles  below,  is  like  a  raging 
sea.  Previous  to  the  tbrmation  of 
the  canal  of  La  Chine,  all  ordinary 
vessels  stepped  at  that  village,  and 
discharged  their  cargoes,  which  were 
conveyed  by  land  to  Montreal.  There 
are  several  modes,  however,  in  which 
Cuaiki  if  iba  Bi.  LiwniK*.  the  enterprising   hardihood  of  man 

contrived  to  leap  over  (taaler,  aa  it 
ia  called)  these  ftmnidable  perils.  The  Durham  boats  are  very  long,  very  shallow,  and 
almost  flat-bottomed,  carrying  sometimes  tweoty-five  tons.  They  are  pushed  through  the 
rapids  bv  pol^  ten  feet  long,  pointed  with  iron,  which  the  crews  even  fix  in  the  clunnel, 
and  apply  their  ahoulders  to ;  the  sides  being  guarded  by  thick  planks.  Tha  bateaujt  are 
smaller,  also  flat-bottomed,  diaw  less  water,  taper  to  a  point  at  each  end,  and  are  constructed 
of  each  materials  as  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  hard  knocking.  They  are  guided  by  Canadian 
Toyageurs,  who  know  every  channel,  rock,  and  breaker.  The  La  Chine  canal  now  enables 
the  navigator  to  avoid  the  dangen  of  this  part  of  the  river ;  but  as  similar  obstructions  oc- 
cur in  oSier  portions  of  its  upper  course,  the  use  of  the  vessels  above  described  is  still  ne- 
caassry.     The  timber  rafts  are  also  obliged  to  shoot  the  rapids. 

The  country  along  the  8L  Lawrence  from  the  Rapids  to  Loke  Ontario  is  covered  with 
immense  and  ancient  forests,  which  the  labours  of  the  emigrants  ate  beginning  to  clear.  The 
■oil  is  a  deep  mould  of  decayed  vegetables,  which  is  injured  by  its  exuberant  richness,  so 
that,  of  several  successive  crops,  each  is  better  than  the  preceding ;  and  instances  ore  Ire- 
quent  of  twenty-one  crops  having  been  drawn  from  it  without  any  need  of  manure.  There 
ia  a  number  of  thrivmg  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  of  these,  are  Cornwall,  below 
liong-sault  rapids,  with  about  1200  inhabitants;  Prescot,  at  the  end  of  the  upper  sloop  navi- 
gatioo,  in  descending  from  the  lakej  and,  twelve  miles  &rther  up,  Brockville,  eacn  with 
500  inhabitants.  The  Americans  have  corresponding  towns  on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  mor- 
tilying  remarks  are  made  on  the  stir  and  bustle  which  prevail  among  them,  compared  with 
the  apathy  which  reigns  on  the  British  side.  Then  follows  a  remarkable  feature ;  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  river  into  what  is  called  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles.  The  expression 
was  thought  to  be  a  va^e  exaggeration,  till  the  isles  were  officially  surveyed,  and  found  to 
amount  to  1692,  A  sail  through  them  presents  one  of  the  most  singular  and  risnantic  suc- 
cession of  scenes  that  can  be  imaginal.  The  isles  are  of  every  size,  form,  height,  and 
aspect ;  woody,  verdant,  rocky ;  naked,  smiling,  barren ;  and  present  aa  numerous  a  succes- 
aitm  of  Inys,  inlets,  and  channels,  as  occur  in  all  the  rest  of  the  continent  put  bother. 

Lake  Ontario,  a  much  grander  expanse,  follows  immediately  after  the  Lake  of  the  Thou- 
tand  ieles.  This  inland  sea  is  in  some  places  of  such  a  depth,  matalineof  SOOifathomscould 
not  reach  the  bottom.  It  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  and  the  swell  is  sometimes  as  heavy 
as  in  the  Atlantic.  It  bears  the  largest  ships  of  the  line,  and  was  in  1613  and  1814  the 
theatre  of  all  the  great  operations  of  navot  war.  The  current  is  distinctly  perceptible 
which  bears  this  vast  body  of  water  along  to  the  eastward,  at  the  rateof  about  half  a  mile  an 
hour.  L^e  end  commodious  stearo-vessels  ply  between  the  Kitieh  and  American  side& 
The  Canadian  shore  is  covered  with  majestic  forests,  which,  when  removed,  show  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  soil 

Kingston  and  Toronto,  on  the  nortbem  sbore  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  the  two  principal  towns 

in  Uueer  Canada.    The  finmei  lies  near  tha  nortb-eaitem  point  of  the  lake,  and  baa  acom- 

31* 
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■Dodwu  hutenr.  The  pUn  u  elwant  and  extendiTe,  aai,  being  well  tbooKb  paituJlf  filled 
Dp,  makei  ii  prattj  little  town.  The  popuUti^i  it  about  OOOQ.  The  little  nivj  raised  here 
duiine  the  hite  war  is  lud  up,  snd  Bome  of  the  ahipe  are  only  in  fTBme,  but  all  in  a  Btate  to 
be  finuhed  and  sent  out  in  a  short  time.  TortHito,  Ibnnerly  York,  near  the  nortb-weat  end 
of  the  lake,  owes  iti  suppoit  to  ita  being  the  ae«t  of  government,  and  of  the  courts ;  and  to 
the  extensive  settlements  recently  filmed  to  the  north  and  east  of  it  It  conaista  of  one 
long  street,  altmg  the  lake,  with  uie  beginnings  of  two  or  three  others  parallel  to  iL  lite 
houses,  barracks,  and  government  office*  are  all  neatly  and  regularly  built  (rf'  wood,  and 
whitewashed.     The  populatbn  has  increased  to  about  10,000. 

Between  Kingston  and  York  are,  Cobourg  and  Port  Hope,  thriving  towns,  deriving  im- 
portsnce  from  their  situation  as  outlets  to  the  flourishing  counliy  rouiS  Rice  Lake.  At  the 
weet  end  of  the  lake  is  the  busy  little  town  of  Hamilton. 

The  Nisgara  channel,  about  forty  miles  in  length,  brings  into  Ontario  the  waten  of  Lake 

Erie  and  m  all  the  upper  country.     On  this  chimnel  occurs  an  ot^ect  the  most  gimnd  and 

awfiil  in  nature,  the  FiUa  of  Niagara.     The  accumulated  waters  flowing  ftom  four  migblj 

^-^-•^  lakes  and  all    their  tributariea, 

1072  f  ,  -^  'V  after  being  (br  two  milea  agilaiad 

like  a  sea  by  rapids,  ccsne  to  ■ 

Srecipitoufl  rock  where  they  poor 
own  their  whole  mass  in  ooe 
tremendone  plunge  of  165  feet 
hi^  (fig-  lll^)-     'nie    noise, 
tumult,  and  rapidity  til  thin  bll- 
ing    sea,  the  rolling  cloods  i^ 
foam,  the  vast  volumes  of  vapour 
which  rise  into  the  air,  the  bril- 
liancy and  variety  of  the  tints,  snd 
the  beautiful  rainbows  which  span 
the  abyss,  the  lofly  banks,  and 
immense  woods,  which  surToand 
this  wonderful  scene,  have  been 
considered  br  experienced  tnvellera  as  eclipsing  every  Bimilar  phenomenon.    The  noise  is 
heard,  and  the  clond  tS  vapours  seen,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.     The  tail  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side  is  630  feet  wide,  of  a  semicircular  form,  that  on  the  American  side  only  310 
feet,  and  1%  feet  in  beif^t,  being  six  or  seven  feet  higher  than  the  former.   The  one,  called 
the  Crescent  or  Horse-eboe  Fall  (Jig.  1073.) 
descends  in  a  mig-hty  sea-green   wave;  tbe 
other,  broken  by  rocks  into  foam,  resembles  a 
sheet  of  molten  ailver.     Tnvellen  descend 
with  the  certamty  of  being  drenched  to  the 
skin,  but  without  dan^r,  to  the  foot  of  the 
fell,  and  even  beneath  iL     There  are  now  ex- 
cellent inni  on  both  sides  of  the  felle,  whidi 
are  crowded  with  visitants     On  the  Nisgan 
fitntier  are  three  villages;  Qae,ths.t<rf'Ntagafa, 
with  about  1500  inhabitants,  situated  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  river  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  « 
Tin BoiH-rfiM FaJt.  ^oit  feeing  another  on   the  American  aide; 

Queenetown,  eeven  miles  below  the  felle, 
which  Buflbred  severely  during  the  late  war,  bat  is  recovering ;  and  Chippewa,  the  same  dis- 
tance above,  containing  aeveral  neat  houses,  at  the  mouth  ofa  river,  tbe  bonks  of  which  axe 
covered  with  excellent  timber.  These  placee  were  the  scene  of  some  fighting  during  th« 
late  war,  and  at  Queenstown,  where  General  Brock  fell,  a  fine  column,  125  feet  hi^  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory. 

Lake  Erie  is  still  a  ^prander  expanse  than  Ontario,  and  ita  waten  are  equally  clear  and 
transparent.  The  navigatiou,  however,  is  by  no  means  eo  commadious.  It  is  shallow,  mt 
averaging  a  depth  of  more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  fethoms,  and  at  the  same  time  liaUe  to 
violent  slams.  Long  sunken  reels  and  precipitous  rocky  banks  occasion  dangers  greatly 
increased  by  thick  miels,  which  often  hide  horn  the  mariner  all  view  ofhis  course.  Scarcely 
a  snmmer  passes  in  which  some  vessels  sre  not  lost  Steam-packets  are  best  calculated  fiv 
steering  through  these  perils,  axKi  they  are  accordinc'ty  employed  to  a  great  extoit  There 
is  a  number  of  fine  wooded  islands  on  Lake  Erie.  The  country  akmg  its  niKthem  shore  is 
varied,  and  on  the  whole  exceedingly  fine.  Near  ita  eastern  extremity  it  receives  the  Grand 
or  Ouse  River,  which  is  navigable  for  scboonera  thirty  miles  up,  and  for  beats  coosidenblv 
higher.  The  banks  are  very  fertile  and  finely  wooded,  and  abound  iu  gypeum,  which  provn 
an  excellent  manure.  The  next  district  is  that  called  Long  P<hdI,  forming  a  promcvitory 
projecting  into  the  lake.  It  is  composed  ofa  light  sandy  soil,  covered,  not  with  thick  woodi^ 
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like  the  rest  of  Upper  Canada,  but  only  with  scattered  groves  and  trees,  which  render  it 
very  beautiful,  and  are  an  extreme  convenience  to  the  settler,  who  finds  himself  released 
from  the  task  of  hewing  down  enormous  forests.  To  the  west  of  Long  Point  is  the  Talbot 
settlement,  formed,  in  1902,  by  Colonel  Talbot  It  extends  seventy  or  eighty  miles  parallel 
to  the  lake,  with  many  branches  stretching  into  the  interior.  Numerous  examples  are  here 
aflbrded  of  persons  who  arrived  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  who  now  possess  in  abundance 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.  As  we  proceed  westward,  the  settled  tracts  become  more  thinly 
scattered,  and  beyond  the  river  Thames  commences  the  tract  called  the  Long  Woods,  being 
forty  miles  of  uninterrupted  forest,  with  few  habitations.  At  the  end  of  it,  the  traveller 
oomes  to  the  lower  bank  of  the  Thames  falling  into  the  lake  of  St  Clair,  which  with  the 
livers  Detroit  and  St  Clair,  connects  Lake  Ene  with  the  northern  expanse  of  Lake  Huron. 
This  district  is  a  thickly  planted  old  settlement  formed  by  the  French  Canadians.  It  is  a 
delightful  tract,  in  which  fruits  of  every  kind  grow  to  a  perfection  unknown  in  other  parts 
of  Canada.  In  summer,  the  country  presents  a  forest  of  blossoms,  which  exhide  the  most 
delicious  odours ;  the  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and  the  meanest  peasant  has  his  orchard 
and  plenty  of  cider  at  his  table.  The  class  of  settlers,  however,  attached  to  old  customs,  do 
not  seem  likely  to  make  the  same  progress  as  the  enterprising  European  colonists.  Maiden, 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  Amherstburgh,  and  Sandwich,  are  neat  little  towns  hi  this 
district  In  the  interior  are  Chatham,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Thames ;  and 
ninety  miles  higher  up,  Lcmdon,  a  thriving  town  with  about  2000  inhabitants. 

Lake  Huron  is  still  larger  than  Lake  Erie,  and  its  greatest  extent  is  from  north  to  south, 
almost  in  a  pyramidal  form,  with  its  base  towards  the  north,  from  the  eastern  end  of  which, 
however,  the  large  bay,  called  the  Georgian  Bay,  branches  off.  It  is  crowded  with  islands, 
which  stretch  along  the  northern  coast  in  close  and  successive  ranges,  and,  combined  with 
the  storms  to  which  this  lake,  like  the  others,  is  subject,  render  tne  navigation  peculiarly 
intricate  and  dangerous.  The  northern  coast  of  this  l^e  is  not  at  all  settled,  nor  indeed 
iuUy  explored ;  it  is  reported,  as  compared  with  the  lower  lakes,  to  have  an  unfruitful  soil, 
and  a  cold,  humid,  and  tempestuous  climate ;  but  the  cutting  down  of  the  woods,  and  a 
careful  culture,  after  the  more  tempting  lands  shall  have  l^en  exhausted,  may  probably 
yield  more  fitvourable  results.  Along  its  eastern  shore  there  is  a  great  extent  of  very  fruit- 
fiil  territory.  Here  is  the  neat  and  nourishing  town  of  Goderich,  with  a  good  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maitland.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Greorgian  Bay,  stands  Penetanguishene,  a 
British  naval  station,  from  which  a  steamer  runs  to  the  island  of  St  Joseph,  at  Uio  western 
end  of  the  lake,  on  which  is  kept  a  small  detachment  of  British  troops.  On  the  northern 
coast  opposite  St  Joseph's  is  Portlock  Harbour,  also  a  military  statical. 

Lake  Superior,  the  ferthest  of  this  great  chain,  is  of  still  larger  extent,  being  nearly  400 
miles  in  length.  Its  northern  coasts  are  rugged  and  winding,  formed  of  precipitous  rocks, 
often  penetrated  with  deep  cavea  Major  Long,  who  coasted  it,  says  that  no  scene  can  be 
more  dreary  than  its  northern  shore :  nothing  appears  on  its  surface  but  barren  rocks  and 
stunted  trees ;  the  climate  is  cold  and  inhospitable ;  game  very  scarce ;  fish  plentiful,  but 
difficult  to  take.  No  one  attempts  to  travel  by  land,  unless  in  winter,  when  Ihe  rivers  are 
frozeiL  The  coast,  however,  is  picturesque,  from  the  clearness  of  the  water,  the  bold  and 
varied  forms  of  the  rocks,  and  the  numerous  cascades.  Only  half  a  dozen  of  Chippewa 
families  were  met  along  its  whole  course.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  posts  at  Mi- 
chipecoten.  Pic  River,  Kaministiquia,  and  Pigeon  River,  where  a  good  deal  of  business  is 
done.  Just  above  Fort  William,  on  the  Kaministiquia,  are  the  Eakabikka  FeJIs  described 
in  the  account  of  Major  Long's  expedition.  They  have  a  perpendiciilar  descent  of  130  feet, 
and  a  breadth  of  150  feet;  and  in  the  volume  of  water  which  they  present,  in  the  roar  of 
the  cataract,  and  the  wildness  of  the  vegetation  and  of  the  rocks  around,  are  said  to  rival 
the  &lls  of  Niagara.  The  climate  is  extremely  severe ;  potatoes  and  turnips  are  the  only 
vegetables  which  can  be  raised. 

SuBSEOT.  8. — Nova  Scotia, 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  large  peninsula  forming,  as  it  were,  a  fragment  detached  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  British  territoiy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  narrow 
straits,  separating  it  from  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Islands ;  on  the  south-east,  by 
the  Atlantic ;  and  on  the  north-west,  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  penetrates  so  deep  as  to 
leave  only  an  isthmus,  about  nine  miles  broad,  connecting  it  with  New  Brunswick.  It  is 
iJiout  280  miles  long,  and  from  50  to  100  broad,  comprising  about  16,000  square  miles,  or 
upwards  of  9,000,000  acres.  The  land  varies  much  in  respect  of  fertility.  The  coast 
fiueing  the  Atlantic,  presenting  a  rocky  and  barren  aspect,  conveyed  the  idea,  which  was 
kmg  prevalent,  that  sterility  formed  the  prevailing  character  of  the  soil ;  but  when  the  inte- 
rior and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  had  been  explore,  this  was  found  to  be  veiy  far  from  bein^ 
generally  the  case.  Bouchette  calculates  Uiat  of  the  9,000,000  acres  of  land  of  which  it 
consists,  upwards  of  2,000,000  are  of  the  very  first  quality ;  about  three  are  good,  and  only 
the  remaining  four  inferior  or  bad.  The  unoccupied  lands  were  at  first  disposed  of  by  grant* 
but  they  are  now,  as  in  Canada,  sold  annually  by  auction.    About  4,000,000  acres  are  ai^pso- 
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priated,  leaving  5,000,000  still  to  be  disposed  o£  The  appropriated  part  is  of  coarse  the 
best;  still  there  are  many  fine  tracts  in  the  interior,  hitherto  unknown,  or  to  which  navi- 
gable access  has  newly  been  opened.  The  caltivated  land  was  found,  in  1828,  to  amount  to 
292,000  acres,  producing  153,000  bushels  of  wheat;  449,000  of  other  grain;  3,358,000 
bushels  of  poUtoes  ;  163,000  tons  of  hay.  In  1832  it  was  308,000  acres,  and  the  live  slock 
consisted  of  19,000  horses,  144,700  horned  cattle,  234,000  riieep,  and  98,000  hogs.  The 
pi^lation  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  Cape  Breton,  was  at  that  time  about  190,000.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  number  are  French  Acadians,  who  live  very  much  by  then^selves,  and  are 
a  quiet,  good  sort  of  people ;  a  fourth  from  Scotland ;  1200  free  negroes ;  and  some  Indians;, 
who^  thouffh  more  and  more  closely  hemmed  in,  still  adhere  to  their  roaming  and  huntinc^ 
hahitB,  and  look  with  contempt  on  those  who  cannot  live  without  the  fantastic  luxuries  of 
bread,  houses,  and  woven  cloth.  They  have  been  converted,  however,  by  the  French,  to  the 
Catholic  religion;  and,  when  not  drunk,  make  tolerable  subjects.  The  climate  of  Novm 
Scotia  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  is  reported.  From  December  to  March  the  country  is  one 
sheet  of  snow ;  but  this,  as  in  all  northern  regions,  is  the  period  of  gaiety,  even  out  of  doorsL 
The  sprinfif  is  foggy,  but  the  autumn  delightful ;  and  the  country  is  never  subject  to  thoee 
pestilential  diseases  which  desolate  some  parts  of  America.  Fish  is  the  chief  article  of  ex- 
port ;  that  in  1831  from  Hali&x  is  stated  at  161,000  quintals  of  dry,  and  58,500  pickled. 
Timber  m  the  chief  article  of  export  to  Britain.  In  1828,  it  sent  8,800,000  feet  of  hard 
wood,  pine,  and  spruce,  and  about  33,000  tons  ditto ;  with  1320  masts,  &c  The  exports  to 
the  neighbouring  states  and  the  West  Indies  consist  of  timber,  provisions,  butter,  coal  of  fine 
quality,  gypsum,  and  freestone,  of  which  there  are  large  depositories.  The  administiatioa 
of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  governor,  council,  and  house  of  assembly.  There  is  a  college 
at  Windsor,  on  a  very  respectable  footing ;  another,  called  Dalhousie  College,  at  Halifax* 
and  a  third  in  Pictou.  There  are  also  numerous  schools,  partly  supported  by  govemmenty 
for  the  education  of  the  lower  ranka  The  means  of  religious  instruction  are  large,  though 
without  any  regular  establishment  There  are  ten  or  twelve  Catholic  clergymen ;  twenty- 
eight  of  the  Church  of  England;  twenty-five  Presbyterian;  twenty-five  MetbodistB,  and 
numerous  Baptists 

Nova  Scotia  may  be  divided  into  three  grand  portions : — 1.  The  eastern  coast,  which  ex- 
tends for  more  than  300  miles  along  the  Atiantic.  2.  The  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, or  more  strictly  the  narrow  straits,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  are  the  islands  of 
Prince  Edward  atad  Cape  Breton.  3.  The  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  About  die  centre 
of  the  eastern  coast  is  Halifiix,  enjoying  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  in  the  world,  cmginaUy 
called  Chebucto,  on  a  bay  sixteen  miles  long,  which  will  contain  any  number  oi  ship|Hiig 
of  any  size.  It  was  fbunded  in  1749,  by  Creneral  Comwallis,  and  has  since  carried  on  almost 
all  the  trade  of  the  country.  During  the  impulse  given  by  the  last  war,  the  population  had 
risen  to  12,000,  but  has  since  sunk  to  9000.  The  most  extensive  dock-yard  in  British  Ame- 
rica has  been  formed  here.  The  society  consists  chiefly  of  military  officers  and  merchants. 
There  is  on  this  coast  a  successkm  of  fine  harbours,  of  which  twelve  are  capable  of  admit- 
ting ships  of  the  line.  Lunenburg,  chief  of  the  German  setdements,  contains  a  population 
of  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  brisk  trade.  Liverpool  also  carries  on  a  considerable 
traffic ;  but  Shelbume,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  American  revolutionary  war,  was  the  largest 
place  in  Nova  Scotia,  has  sunk  into  a  mere  village.  The  north-eastern  coast  has  Pictoa, 
from  which,  and  the  neighbouring  bays  on  this  coast,  is  shipped  the  largest  quantity  of  tim- 
ber and  coal.  On  a  river  fiilling  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  Annapolis,  the  original  French 
capital ;  but,  smce  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Halifax,  it  has  sunk  into 
a  very  secondary  place.  The  trade  of  this  great  hiy  is  now  chiefly  carried  on  from  Yar- 
mouth at  its  mouth ;  the  population  of  which,  since  1791,  has  risen  from  1300  to  4500. 
G3rjpsum  is  the  principal  export 

Cape  Breton  is  a  large  island,  separated  firom  Nova  Scotia  only  by  narrow  and  winding 
channels,  called  St  George's  Gulf  and  the  Gut  of  Canseau,  a  great  part  of  which  is  not 
more  than  a  mile  broad.  The  island  is  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  fitxn  30  to  80  in 
breadth,  containing  an  area  of  about  2,000,000  acres.  It  is  penetrated  by  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  called  the  Bras  d'Or,  which  divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal  portions,  and  ia  throughout 
navigable.  The  suriace  is  diversified  by  hills,  none  of  which  rise  above  1500  feet ;  and  the 
soil  is  fiilly  equal  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  Only  the  coasts,  including  those 
of  the  Bras  d*Or,  have  yet  been  cultivated ;  and  the  population  in  general  is  in  a  less  im- 
proved state  than  in  the  other  colonies.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  in  the  intensity  of  the  cold  in  winter  and  of  the  heat  in  summer ;  but  these  follow 
more  irre^larly,  and  a  fortnight's  thaw  occurs  often  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow.  Yet 
these  variations  are  not  disadvantageous  to  agriculture,  which,  however,  is  still  in  its  in- 
frincy,  the  valuable  cod-fishery  attracting  the  chief  industry  of  the  people.  Cape  Breton, 
therefore,  imports  wheat  flour,  though  it  affords  a  small  surplus  of  oats  and  potatoesi  The 
exports,  in  1828,  consist^  of  41,(K)0  quintals  of  dry,  and  18,000  barrels  of  pickled  fish. 
About  fifty  vessels,  averaging  fifty  tons  each,  are  annually  built  There  are  coal  mines  <^ 
great  value.    Cape  Breton  has  excellent  harbours,  and  coounands,  in  a  great  meaaure,  the 
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navi^tion  of  the  Sl  Lawrence.  Of  the  potnilation,  exceeding  25,000,  the  most  numerous 
portion  consists  of  Scottish  highlanders,  and  next  to  them  of  Acadians.  The  island  was,  in 
1820,  politically  united  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  sends  two  members  to  the  house  of  assembly 
Louisburg,  which  the  French  carefully  fortified,  and  made  one  of  the  principal  stations  in 
their  "  New  France,'*  is  now  entirely  deserted,  and  Sydney,  a  village  of  500  inhabitants,  is 
all  the  capital  which  Cape  Breton  can  boast  Arechat,  a  nshing-town  on  Isle  Madame,  has 
about  2000  inhabitants.  To  the  south-east  of  Nova  Scotia  lies  Sable  Island,  a  dangerous 
sand-bank  in  the  track  of  vessels  sailing  between  Europe  and  America. 

SuBSBCT.  4.— iVe«o  Brunsioick. 

New  Brunswick  is  a  large  country  to  the  north-west  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  has  on  the  east  a  winding  coast  along  the  St  Lawrence ; 
cm  the  north,  part  of  Lower  Canada,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Restigouche ; 
on  the  south-west,  the  territory  of  the  United  State&  It  is  estimated  to  contain  27,700 
square  miles,  or  17,700,000  acres.  The  western  part  is  diversified  by  bold  eminences,  though 
Mars  Hill,  the  highest,  does  not  exceed  2000  feet  From  these  heights  flow  fine  rivers,  of 
which  St  John's  has  a  coarse  of  about  500  miles,  for  nearly  half  of  whicli  it  is  navigable. 
The  soil  is  believed  to  be  generally  fertile ;  and  grain,  where  tried,  has  prospered ;  but  agri- 
culture has  not,  on  the  whole,  made  such  progress  as  to  render  New  Bninswick  independent 
of  foreign  supply.  This  great  country  is  still  almost  one  unbroken  magnificent  forest ;  and 
under  the  encouragement  afibrded  by  Britain,  almost  all  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants  are 
directed  to  the  timber  trade.  This  trade  is  conducted  by  a  class  of  men  called  lumberers^ 
who  carry  it  on  during  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  heart  of  these  immense  woods,  sheltering 
themselves  m  log-huts,  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  a  large  fire  in  the  middle,  round  which 
they  all  sleep.  In  spring,  when  the  ice  melts,  and  all  the  river  channels  are  filled,  they  load 
the  timber  in  vessels,  or  form  it  into  rafts,  during  which  operations  they  sufier  much  from 
cold  and  wet  Having  brought 'the  produce  of  their  winter's  labour  down  to  the  ports,  they 
obtain  a  liberal  remuneration,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  is  squandered,  usually 
in  empty  show  and  reckless  indulgence.  The  population  is  supposed  to  have  reached 
110,000.    The  government  is  similar  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  towns  are  built  almost  entirely  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  supported  by  the 
trade  brought  down  Uieir  streams.  The  only  exception  is  in  Fredericton,  the  seat  of  py- 
vemment,  which  has  been  established  eighty-five  miles  up  the  St  John ;  and  that  river  being 
jitill  navigable  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons,  makes  it  the  seat  of  a  great  inland  trade.  It  is  a 
sDvall  town  of  1800  inhabitants ;  rather  regularly  built  of  wooden  houses,  with  government 
offices,  several  churches,  and  a  college.  St  John's,  on  a  fine  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  possesses  much  greater  importance,  and  contains  about  10,000  people.  It  is  built  on  a 
nigged  and  rocky  spot,  which  renders  the  passages,  especially  between  the  upper  and  lower 
town,  steep  and  inconvenient ;  but  much  has  been  done  to  remedy  this  defect  The  exports 
firom  St  John's,  in  1829,  amounted  to  210,000/.  being  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  amount  from 
all  the  other  ports.  St  Andrew's,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  besides  its 
timber  trade,  has  a  considerable  fishery,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  5000  inhabitants. 
The  river  Miramichi  is  distinguished  l^  the  extensive  forests  on  its  banks,  whence  large 
shipments  (£  timber  are  made  at  the  port  of  that  name  as  well  as  those  of  Chatham,  Douff- 
lasy  and  Newcastle ;  yet  they  are  all  only  villages.  This  tract  of  country  suffered  dreadfully 
in  October  1825,  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  conflagrations  on  record.  The  flames  kindled 
hy  accident  at  several  points,  were  impelled  by  a  violent  wind,  and  fed  always  with  new 
fuel  till  they  spread  over  about  a  hundred  miles  of  territory,  involving  it  in  smoke  and  flame, 
and  reducing  to  ashes  the  towns  of  Douglas  and  Newcastle.  Nearly  200  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished,  and  more  than  2000  to  have  been  reduced  to  entire  destitution.  The 
natural  advantages  of  the  country,  however,  have  enabled  it  to  recover  with  surprising 
rapidity. 

SuBBXcr.  5. — Prince  Edward's  Island, 

Prince  Edward,  called  formerly  St  John's,  is  a  fine  island,  extending  to  the  wesward  of 
Cape  Breton,  and,  like  it,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  firom  which  it  is  separated, 
however,  by  a  channel  ten  or  fifteen  miles  wide.  It  is  about  135  miles  long,  and  34  broad ; 
but  the  circuit  is  very  irregular,  and  deeply  indented  by  bays.  The  island  comprises  about 
1,400,000  acres ;  and  the  surface,  compared  with  that  of  the  surrounding  countries,  is  level, 
varied  only  hy  gentle  undulations.  Protected,  perhaps,  by  their  high  lands,  it  has  shorter 
winters,  is  exempt  firom  those  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  those  heavy  fogs,  which  ren- 
der them  often  so  gloomy.  This  island,  notwithstanding  its  advantages,  was  neglected  by 
•iie  French,  who  bestowed  all  their  attention  on  Cape  Oreton,  as  a  naval  station.  In  1768 
■t  contained  only  150  fiunilies.  It  then,  however,  attracted  particular  attention,  and  a  num- 
ber of  disbanded  troops,  particukirly  Scotchmen,  were  settled  upon  it  The  population  is 
35,000.  The  larger  proportion  consists  of  Highlanders,  who  retain  still  all  their  native 
characteristics ;  toeir  patriotism,  hospitality,  and  capacity  of  dispensing  with  little  refine- 
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mentfl  and  eomforta.  The  Acadkni  nnk  next  in  number ;  and  a  good  many  respectable 
farmen  have  recentlr  raiorted  thither  ftom  Yorkshire  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  The 
attenUoQ  of  the  inhaoitantib  as  in  the  neighbouring  coontries,  has  been,  perhaps,  too  much 
attracted  by  the  fishery  and  the  trade  in  timber ;  bat,  the  latter  being  nearly  exhausted, 
agriculture  is  now  more  regarded.  The  soil  is  light  and  easily  worked,  well  calculated  for 
wheat  and  oats,  of  which  it  aficidbi  a  surplus.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  small,  but  active 
and  usefol,  thouffh  many  of  them  are  allowed  to  run  almost  wild.  Prince  Edward  has  a 
constitutioa  simuar  to  the  other  eoloniesi  The  capital,  Charlottetown,  with  8S00  inhabit- 
ante,  has  an  excellent  harboar  on  Hillsborough  Bay, 

SmHOCT.  6. — NeuifimndUnd. 

Newfeondland  is  a  large  island,  490  miles  long  and  800  broad,  situated  at  the  month  of 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  forming  the  most  eastern  part  of  North  America.  The  land 
is  bv  no  means  so  highly  favoured  by  nature  as  the  parts  of  British  America  already  de- 
scribed :  its  aspect  is  rugged  and  uninviting;  and,  instead  of  those  noble  forests,  with  which 
they  are  clothed,  it  presents  only  stunted  trees  and  shrubs.  Some  tracts,  however,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  well  fitted  for  pasturage.  But  the  prosperity  of  Newfoundland  has  hitherto 
been  derived  exclusively  finom  the  ood  fishery  on  its  shores,  the  banks  there  being  much 
moie  productive  than  in  any  other  known  part  of  the  world.  So  early  was  iti  vuoe  dio- 
coverod,  that  in  1517,  not  twenty  years  after  the  first  voy^e,  upwards  of  fifty  vessels  of 
difierent  nations  were  found  emploved  in  the  fishery.  The  British  soon  took  the  most  active 
part,  and  formed  colonies  on  the  island.  Their  sovereignty  was  ree|Dgnised  by  the  ireatr  of 
Utrecht,  which  reserved,  however,  to  the  French  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks.  ThJM 
was  confirmed  in  I7689  when  the  small  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miqudon  were  allowed  to 
them  for  drying  their  fish.  The  Americans  are  allowed  to  take  fiiAi  at  any  three  miles  ftom 
the  shore,  uid  to  dry  them  on  any  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  unoccupied  by  BritiBli  settlers; 
and  with  these  immunities  they  csrry  on  a  most  extensive  fishery. 

The  British  fishery  is  chiefly  conducted  from  stages  or  platfbrms  erected  along  the  shore* 
fhm  each  of  whioh,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  issue  forth  several  boats,  having  each  fhim  two  to 
four  men  on  board,  who  continue  fishing  till  they  have  filled  theur  bark,  &en  repair  and  de- 
posit their  cargo  on  the  platform,  and  set  out  to  seek  fbr  another.  The  fish,  before  they  be- 
come marketable,  must  pass  through  various  hands.  Along  one  table  are  seated  the  ent- 
throat,  the  header,  and  the  splitter.  The  first  functionary  with  a  knifo  rips  open  the  fish,  nearly 
severing  the  head,  then  hands  it  to  the  header,  who  clears  away  the  head,  entrails,  and  liver, 
throwing  the  latter  into  a  cask,  to  be  distilled  into  oil.  The  fitter  then  divides  the  cod, 
takinff  out  the  back-bone.  With  such  celerity  are  these  operations  performed,  that  ten  fiah 
are  often  split  in  a  minute  and  a  halC  The  Salter  then  piles  them  in  heaps,  with  layers  of 
salt  between  each,  in  which  state  they  r«nain  for  a  few  davs,  when  they  are  washed  and 
spread  ont  in  the  sun  to  dry.  There  are  three  qualities  of  cod-fish :  the  merohantable,  which 
are  the  very  best ;  the  Madeira,  little  inferior,  for  exportation  to  Spain  and  Porttml ;  the 
West  India,  an  inferior  description,  which  are  sent  to  the  idands  for  the  purpose  or  feeding 
the  negroes. 

Newfoundland  contains  about  80,000  Inhabitanti,  almost  entirely  fishermen,  scattered 
over  sixty  or  seventy  stations  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shores.  It  has  lately  received, 
like  the  other  colonies,  the  benefit  of  a  representative  sjrstem.  St  John's,  the  principal 
town  on  the  island,  is  litde  ropre  than  a  la^fe  fishing  station,  the  whole  shore  being  lined 
with  wharft  and  stages.  The  harboar,  formed  of  Idty  perpendicular  rocks,  is  safe,  though 
the  entrance  requires  caution.  The  place  is  defended  by  several  fortresses,  one  of  whidi, 
Fbrt  Townsend,  is  the  residence  of  the  eovemor.  The  houses  are  ranged  irregularly  along 
one  long  street,  with  lanes  branching  from  it :  they  are  built  mostly  of  woo£  This  con- 
struction exposed  the  town,  in  18L%  to  a  series  of  four  dreadfhl  conflagfrations,  in  one  of 
which  140  houses,  and  property  to  Uie  value  of  500,0007.  are  supposed  to  have  been  des- 
troyed. The  population  varies  much  according  to  the  season  of  the  year;  BIr.  Bouchette 
estimates  its  stationary  am^nt  at  about  11,000.  Harbour  Graoe  is  a  fishing  village,  with 
3000  hihabitants. 

The  uninhabited  island  of  Anticosti  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, are  dependencies  on  Newfoundland.  Near  its  southern  coast  are  the  little  idands  of 
St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  belonging  to  France,  and  occupied  by  fishermen.  The  Great  Bank 
of  Newfoundland,  to  the  eastward  of  the  island,  is  the  most  extensive  submarine  elevation 
tmown.  It  stretches  fVom  43°  to  upwards  of  00^  N.  lat,  being  about  000  miles  in  len^h 
firom  north  to  south,  and  in  some  parts  200  in  breadth.  The  soundings  are  fhym  four  to  ten, 
thirty,  and  a  hundred  fiithom&  Aoout  six  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  Grand  Bank  is  the 
Outer  Bank,  or  Flemish  Cape,  90  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  These  banks,  the  great 
rendezvous  c€  the  cod-fish,  form  the  fishing-ground  for  some  2500  to  3000  vessels,  and  fHna 
35,000  to  40,000  Americans,  Englirii,  French,  ftc.*  chiefly,  however*  the  first  and  last  meiH 
tipiied.    The  banks  are  f^uentty  enveloped  by  very  dense  fogs,  ftom  April  to  December. 
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CHAPTER  JOL 

DNITBD    STATES. 

Tbs  Unitad  Statesi  hf  moch  the  g^reateet  and  most  influential  power  in  the  New  World, 
oecopies  the  most  valuable  and  productive  part  of  North  America.  Its  eastern  coast,  fiicinff 
the  happiest  and  most  civilised  portion  of  the  Old  World,  became  the  first  seat  of  a  free  and 
independent  republic,  that  has  long  since  stretched  itself  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  great 
lakes  of  the  north,  and  whicht  having  passed  the  Mississippi,  is  already  on  the  point  of  top- 
ping the  rocky  barriers  that  divide  the  Paeific  fipom  the  Atlantic  streams.  Our  limits  will 
only  allow  us  to  give  a  hasQr  sketch  of  its  physical,  civil,  and  political  characters. 

Sbcc*  L — General  Outline  and  AepecL 

The  United  States  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Russian  and  British  provinces,  on  the 
east  by  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  states,  and  on  the  west  by  those  states  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.*  They  extend  from  25<*  to  54®  N.  lat,  and  from  67°  to  125°  W.  Ion.,  or  through  29 
d^prees  of  latitude,  and  56  degrees  of  longitude,  comprising  a  superficial  area  of  upwards 
of  2,900,000  square  milea  The  fVontier  line  has  a  length  of  about  10,000  miles,  of  which 
about  9600  are  sea-coast,  and  1200  lake-coast ;  a  line  drawn  across  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  near  its  centre  is  about  2500  miles  in  length. 

But  the  territory  of  the  United  States  may  be  considered  under  three  views ;  first,  as 
including  the  whole  vast  region  within  the  limits  above  described,  the  title  to  a  part  of 
which  is  disputed  by  Great  Britain,  but  is  good  against  the  rest  of  the  world ;  secondly,  as 
bounded  by  the  Rockjr  Mountains,  within  which  mere  can  be  no  claim  raised  except  by  the 
Indian  occupants ;  thirdly,  as  limited  to  the  portion  of  country  actually  occupied  and  organ- 
ised into  state  or  territorial  governments.  This  last  region  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Missouri,  and  the  western  limit  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  and  may  be 
estimated  to  contain  about  1,300,000  square  miles. 

Two  great  mountain  ranges  traverse  the  United  States,  dividing  the  country  into  three 
distinctly  marked  natural  sections;  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  Pa^ 
«ific  slope.  The  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  system  of  mountains  is  more  remarkable  fbr  its 
length  than  its  height*  Its  mean  elevation  is  not  more  than  2000  or  3000  ieet,  about  one 
half  of  which  consists  of  the  height  of  the  mountain  ridges  above  their  bases,  and  the  other 
of  the  height  of  the  adjoining  country  above  the  sea.  From  the  sources  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence,  and  alxmt  mid« 
way  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  lies  a  vast  table-land,  occupying  the  western 
part  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  adjoining  states  of  tSe  Mississippi 
valley ;  on  this  table-land,  which  carries  a  somewhat  tempered  northern  climate  into  the 
le^n  south  of  the  river  Tennessee,  rise  five  or  six  parallel  mountain  chains,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Eittatinny  Mountain,  and  the  Alleghany  Ridge. 
If  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  be  considered  the  prolongation  of  the  due 
Ridge,  that  chain  is  about  1200  miles  in  length,  and  it  contams  some  of  Uie  loftiest  summits 
east  of  the  Mississippi ;  Mount  Washington  is  estimated  to  have  an  elevation  of  6428  feet 
above  the  sea ;  the  Peaks  of  Otter  are  about  2000  feet  lower ;  and  recent  observations  give 
to  the  Black  Mountain  in  North  Carolina  a  height  of  6476  feet  The  passage  of  the  Hud- 
son through  this  ridge  at  the  Highlands,  and  that  of  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  afiTord 
scenes  of  great  beautv  and  grandeur.  The  Kittatinn]r>  o^  Blue  Mountain,  according  to 
Darby,  is  a  distinct  and  well-defined  chain  of  800  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  Hud- 
son into  the  northern  part  of  Georgia ;  some  of  its  summits  on  the  borders  of  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina,  where  it  bears  the  local  names  of  Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  Mountains 
are  said  to  rise  to  the  height  of  about  6000  feet,  but  in  general  it  does  not  reach  one-third 
of  that  elevation.    The  Alleghany  ridge  nowhere  rises  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea« 

« Ify  treaty  with  Mexico  (1888),  the  boaodarv  line  of  the  United  flimtee,  befinninf  at  the  moatfa  of  the  MUne, 
nme  north  alonf  the  weetern  tank  of  that  river  to  33°  N.  lat. ;  thence,  north  to  the  Red  River,  and  westward, 
following  tliat  riTcr,  to  lOQO  W.  long. ;  thence  north  to  tiie  Arfcansae,  wlioee  coaree  it  follows  on  tlie  eoutliern  bank 
to  its  eoaroe  in  lat.  4!^  N.,  whence  it  nine  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  treaty  with  RuMia,  In  1684,  it  was 
agreed  that  that  power  should  form  no  settlements  sooth  of  540  40'  N.  lat.,  but  the  tract  Jyina  beyond  the  Rocky 
Moaataias.  and  between  tlie  Mexican  and  Russian  territories,  is  elaimed  by  Great  Britain.  By  the  treaty  of  1783 
with  Great  Britain,  the  eastern  boundary  was  Rxed  by  the  St.  Croix  (torn  its  BMNith  to  its  soum,  and  a  line  drawn 
thence  north  to  the  highlands  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ftom  thoee  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  position 
of  this  dividing  ridge,  which  was  to  form  the  northern  boundary  of  this  quarts*,  is  still  a  suf^ect  of  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Btates.  Following  tliat  ridge  to  the  north'Westemmost  head  of  the  Oon- 
aecticnt,  the  boundary  line  then  passes  down  the  midifla  of  that  river  to  lat.  4BO,  alone  that  parallel  to  the  8t. 
Lawrence,  and  westward  through  that  river  and  the  great  lakes  to  the  nortb-weaternmaff  point  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  From  this  point  it  was  stipulated  by  the  same  treaty  that  the  line  should  run  due  west  to  tli«  llfis- 
sissippi.  But  as  it  was  subseouently  discovered  tliat  the  Miasissippi  did  not  reach  so  ikr  north,  and  as  the  aeiH'i-> 
Bition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States  left  the  northern  boundary  west  of  that  point  to  be  settled,  it  was 
agreed  bv  the  treaty  or  1818,  that  fhni  the  north-westernmost  point  or  the  Lake  of  tlie  Woods,  it  should  run  du9 
south  to'tlia  parallel  of  4U<^,  and  theaoe  westwardly  on  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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The  Rocky  Mountains  are  a  prolangation  of  the  greaX  Mexican  CordilleraB,  and  are  rerj 
imperfectly  lEDown  to  us.  Their  avera^  heigfht  may  be  about  8000  feet  above  the  eea,  or 
about  5000  above  the  level  of  their  baae.  But  some  of  their  peaks  aeem  to  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  10,000  or  12,000  feet  The  ^eat  valley  lying  between  these  two  systems  of 
mountains  is  characterised  by  the  vastness  of  iUi  level  sur&ce,  and  the  astonishing  extent 
of  its  navigable  waters.  It  embraces  the  immense  basin  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri, 
the  largest  plain  in  the  world  except  that  watered  by  the  Amazons.  Its  tracts  of  fertile 
land,  with  iUi  great  and  numerous  navigable  rivers  terminating  m  one  main  trunk,  opeai  to 
it  prospects,  by  no  means  remote,  of  opulence  and  populousness,  the  extent  oi  which  it  is 
difficult  to  calculate.  The  Ozark  Mountains,  extending  from  south-west  to  north-east,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  500  miles,  and  rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  nearly  2000  feet,  are 
the  loftiest  and  most  considerable  highlands  of  this  tract 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  whole  Atlantic  slope  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  which  also 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  55th  degree  of  N.  lat,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mississippi  valley  on  the  east  of  the  river,  and  stretched  beyond  the 
Mississippi  for  the  distance  of  50  or  100  miles.  On  this  enormous  forest,  one  of  the  largest  on 
the  globe,  the  efibrts  of  man  have  made  but  partial  inroads.  It  is  bounded  on  its  western 
limits  by  another  region  of  much  greater  area,  but  of  a  very  different  character.  This  majr 
be  strictly  called  the  grassy  section  of  North  America,  which,  from  all  that  is  correctly- 
known,  stretches  from  Uie  forest  region  indefinitely  westward,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  ftirthest  Arctic  limits  of  the  continent  The  grassy  or  prairie  region,  in  general,  m 
less  hilly,  mountainous,  and  rocky  than  the  forest  region ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  remark :  plains  of  great  extent  exist  in  the  latter,  and  mountains  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion and  mass,  in  the  former.  The  two  regions  are  not  divided  by  any  determinate  limit, 
but  frequently  run  into  each  other,  so  as  to  blend  their  respective  features.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  tract  of  about  300  miles  in  width  and  several  hundred  in  length, 
composed  chiefly  of  dry  sand  and  gravel,  almost  destitute  of  trees  and  herbage,  and  in  some 
places  covered  with  saline  incrustations.  Beyond  the  mountains  we  again  enter  a  great 
forest  region. 

The  rivers  of  the  United  States  form  a  grand  and  most  important  feature.  The  principal 
streams  on  the  Atlantic  slope  are  the  Penobscot,  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Susque- 
hanna, Potoinac,  James  River,  Roanoke,  Pedee,  Santee,  and  Savannah ;  the  Appalachicola 
and  Mobile  are  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  east  of  the  Mississippi  But  the 
great  rivers  of  the  United  States  are  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  which  stretch  their 
giant  arms  over  all  that  vast  tract  lyin^  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  Ume  of  its  discovery  by  Lasalle,  Schoolcraft  first 
reached  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  little  lake  Itasca,  on  a  high  table-land  1500  feet 
above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  3160  miles  fh>m  its  mouth  by  the  windings  of  its  channel. 
Its  source  is  in  about  47^  and  its  mouth  in  20^  N.  lat,  and  it  consequently  traverses  18  de- 
frees  of  latitude.  Rising  in  a  region  of  swamps  and  wild  rice  lakes,  it  flows  at  first  through 
low  prairies,  and  then  in  a  broken  course  through  forests  of  elm,  maple,  birch,  oak,  and  a&, 
until  at  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  1100  miles  from  its  fountain-head,  it  is  precipitated  over  a 
limestone  ledfe  in  a  pitch  of  seventeen  feet ;  it  is  here  600  yards  wide.  Below  this  point 
it  is  bounded  by  limestone  blufii  firom  100  to  400  feet  high,  and  first  begins  to  exhibit  islands, 
drift-wood,  and  sand-bars;  its  current  is  slightly  broken  by  the  Rock  River  and  Desmoines 
rapids,  which,  however,  present  no  considerable  obstruction  to  navigation,  and  843  miles 
from  the  &lls  its  waters  are  augmented  by  the  immense  stream  of  the  Missouri  fit>m  the 
west ;  the  latter  has,  indeed,  the  longer  course,  brings  down  a  greater  bulk  of  water,  and 
gives  its  own  character  to  the  united  current  yet  it  loses  its  name  in  the  inferior  stream. 
Above  their  junction  the  Mississippi  is  a  clear,  placid  stream,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  width ; 
below  it  is  turbid,  and  becomes  narrower,  deeper,  and  more  rapid.  Between  the  Missouri 
and  the  sea,  a  distance  of  1220  miles,  it  receives  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Ohio  from  the 
east,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River  firom  the  west,  and  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  gives  ofi*,  in  times  of  flood,  a  portion  of  its  superfluous  waters  by  the  outlet  of  the 
Atchafalajra.  It  is  in  this  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  should,  properly  speaking,  bear 
the  name  of  the  Missouri,  that  it  often  tears  awav  the  islands  and  projecting  points,  and  at 
the  season  of  high  water  plunges  ^^reat  masses  of  the  banks  with  all  their  trees  into  its  cur- 
rent In  many  places  it  deposits  mimense  heaps  of  drifl-wood  upon  its  mud-bars,  which  be- 
come as  dangerous  to  the  navigator  as  shoals  and  rocks  at  sea.  Below  the  Atchafalaya  it 
discharges  a  portion  of  its  waters  by  the  Lafourche  and  Iberville,  but  the  great  bulk  flows 
on  in  the  main  channel,  which  here  has  a  south-easterly  course,  and,  passing  through  a  flat 
tract  by  New  Orleans,  reaches  the  sea  at  the  end  of  a  long  projecting  tongue  of  mud  depo- 
sited by  the  river.  Near  the  Gulf  it  divides  into  several  channels,  here  called  passes,  with 
bars  at  their  mouths  of  fixim  12  to  16  feet  of  water.  The  water  is  white  and  turbid,  and 
colours  those  of  the  Gulf  for  the  distance  of  several  leagues. 

The  river  begins  to  rise  in  the  early  part  of  March,  and  continues  to  rise  irregularly  to 
the  middle  of  June,  generally  overflowing  its  banks  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent,  although 
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some  years  these  are  not  inimdated.  Above  the  Missouri  the  flooded  bottoms  are  from  five 
to  eight  miles  wide,  but  below  that  point  they  expand,  by  the  recession  of  the  river  hills 
from  the  channel,  to  a  breadth  of  from  40  to  50  miles ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the 
whole  western  bank  does  not  ofier  a  single  spot  eligible  for  the  site  of  a  considerable  town, 
and  hardly  affimis  a  route  for  a  road  secure  from  overflow ;  on  the  eastern  side  there  are  se- 
veral points  where  the  hills  approach  the  river,  and  aflford  good  town-sites,,  bnt  from  Mem- 
phis to  Vicksburg,  365  miles,  the  whole  tract  consists  of  low  efrounds  subject  to  be  inundated 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet;  and  below  Baton  Rouge,  where  £e  line  of  upland  wholly  leaves 
the  river  and  passes  off  to  the  east,  there  is  no  place  practicable  for  settlement  beyond  the 
river  border,  which  is  higher  than  the  marshy  tract  in  its  rear.  Before  the  introduction  of 
steam-boats  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  performed  by  keel-boats,  which  were  rowed  along 
the  eddies  of  the  stream,  or  drawn  by  ropes  along  shore.  In  this,  tedious  process,  more  than 
three  months  were  consumed  in  ascending  from  New  Orleans  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio ;  the 
passage  is  now  made  in  10  or  12  days.  The  first  steam-boat  seen  upon  these  waters  was  in 
1810 ;  there  are  now  230.  The  number  of  flat-boats  and  arks  which  annually  descend  the 
river  is  about  5000. 

The  Missouri  has  a  much  longer  course  than  the  Mississippi,  its  extreme  length  from  its 
sources  to  the  GKilf  of  Mexico  being  about  4500  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the 
Great  Falls,  nearly  3800  miles  from  the  sea,  and  steam-boats  have  ascended  it  2200  miles 
from  the  Mississippi  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  some  of  its  sources  are  only 
about  a  mile  from  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Columbia.  Its  head-waters  have  not  been 
carefully  examined,  but  in  the  early  part  of  its  course  it  is  a  foaming  mountain-torrent, 
which  issues  from  the  ^rreat  alpine  barrier  through  a  remarkable  chann  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  nearly  six  miles  m  length  and  1200  feet  m  height,  called  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Sixty  miles  below  the  eastemmqq^  ridge,  it  forms  a  succession  of  cataracts  and 
rapids,  which  are  second  only  to  Niagara  in  grandeur ;  in  the  space  of  seventeen  miles  the 
river  has  a  descent  of  360  feet,  and  in  that  distance  beside  the  Great  Fall  of  90  feet  per- 
pendicular depth  and  300  yards  in  width,  and  a  fine  cascade  of  50  feet  pitch,  there  are  seve- 
ral others  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  The  Missouri  now  flows  through  vast  prairies, 
and  soon  after  receiving  the  Yellowstone,  a  large  and  navigable  river,  it  takes  a  south- 
easterly course  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  from  the 
west;  the  Platte,  a  wide  shallow  stream,  the  Kansas,  and  the  Osage,  are  the  most  important 
The  Missouri  is  a  wild  and  turbulent  river,  possessing  all  the  ruder  features  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  an  average  velocity  of  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  in  a  high  stage 
of  the  water,  and  of  about  four  and  a  half  in  a  middle  stage,  that  of  the  Mississippi  being 
about  three.  The  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  are  of  the  same  sort  with 
those  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  but  they  are  much  more  numerous  and  formidable.  The 
channel  is  rendered  intricate  by  the  great  number  of  islands  and  sand-bars,  and  in  many 
places  the  navigation  is  made  hazardous  by  the  rafts,  snags,  banks,  &c.  The  river  begins 
to  rise  early  in  March,  and  continues  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  when  the  summer 
floods  of  its  most  remote  tributaries  come  in ;  during  this  period  there  is  suflScient  depth  for 
steam-boats  of  almost  any  draft,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  hardly  navigable  by  ves- 
sels drawing  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet 

In  regard  to  lakes,  the  United  States  have  a  share  in  the  greatest  lake-chain  in  the  world, 
that  of  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontaria  But  these,  though  the  boundary  line 
passes  through  their  centre,  belong  more  strictly  to  Canada,  the  masters  of  which  possess 
the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,  their  connecting  stream  and  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Lake 
Michigan,  however,  which  is  360  miles  in  len^,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  80  miles,  and 
which  covers  an  area  of  26,000  square  miles,  is  wholly  within  the  United  Statea  It  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  Lake  Huron  through  the  straits  of  Michilimackinac,  40  miles  in 
length ;  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  lake  is  the  fine  large  bay,  called  Green  Bay.  Lake 
Michigan  is. about  900  feet  in  mean  depth ;  its  surfiice  is  600  feet  above  that  of  the  sea.  It 
is  alr^y  become  the  scene  of  an  active  and  increasing  navigation,  carried  on  by  small  lake 
vessels  and  steam-boats,  which  run  up  to  Green  Bay  and  Cbicaga 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeograpky. 
This  subject  will  be  treated  under  the  heads  of  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

SuBSBCT.  1. — Geology. 

With  a  view  to  assist  in  rendering  the  Geology  of  this  extensive  and  imperfectly  explored 
country  more  intelligible,  we  shall  offer  a  brief  introductory  sketch  of  its  Physical  Qeo^ 
graphv. 

*  **  Omitting  the  minor  irregularities,  and  confining  our  survey  to  the  great  masses  which 

compose  the  continent  of  America,  its  structure  will  be  seen  to  exhibit  great  simplicity  and 

- 

*  Prom  the  Report  on  the  Geologv  of  North  America,  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Rofien,  in  the  Report  of  the  Fburth  Meeting 
of  the  British  AMoeiation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.    Vol.  3.  of  the  aeriei. 
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regularity.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  firom  the  Arctic  8ea  to  the  Golf 
of  Mexico,  the  whole  area  seems  natural]/  divided  into  two  gtmX  {^ins,  bounded  by  two 
broad  ranges,  or  rather  belts,  of  mountains.  One  plain,  the  Mst  considerable  by  far,  occO' 
pies  the  space  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Appalachian  or  AUeghanY  Mountams,  and  ex- 
tends ftom  Long  Island,  or  more  properly  fhxn  the  eastern  coast  of  MassachasettB,  (o  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico^  losing  itself  at  its  southwestern  termination  in  the  plain  of  the  Missisuppi; 
this  last  is  a  portion  of  the  second  great  plain,  which  we  may  style  the  central  basin  of  the 
continent,  and  occupies  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  wtiole  surftce  of  North  America. 
In  breadth  it  spreaos  ftom  the  AUei^ianies  to  the  Rooky  Mountain,  and  expands  fiora  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico^  widening  as  it  extends  northward,  until  it  reaches  the  Arctic  8ea  and 
Hudson's  Bay.  Over  the  whole  of  this  great  area  occur  no  mountain  chains,  nor  any  eievir- 
tions  beyond  a  few  long  ranges  of  hills.  It  is  made  up  of  a  few  very  wide  and  regular 
slopes,  one  firoro  the  Appalachians,  westward  to  the  Mississippi;  another,  more  extensive 
and  very  uniform,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  esstward  to  the  same ;  and  a  third  from  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  great  lakes  northward  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  this  region  is  the  amazing  unifmmity  of  the  whole  suHace,  rising  by  a 
perfecUy  regular  and  very  gentle  ascent  ftom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  lakes^  reaching  in  that  space  an  elevation  of  not  more  than  1000  or  1300 
feet,  and  rising  'gun  in  a  similar  manner  him  the  banks  of  the  Missiarippi  westward  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi  the  sur&ce  is 
more  broken  into  hills,  and  embraces  the  most  fertile  territory  of  the  United  States^  Three 
or  four  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  a  barren  desert  commences,  extending  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  covering  a  breadth  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles,  ftom  the 
Missouri  in  lat  46^,  the  whole  way  into  Mexico.  The  territoiy  firom  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, north,  is  little  known  except  to  fur  traders  and  the  Indians,  but  is  always  described 
as  low,  level,  and  abounding  in  lakes. 

**  Of  the  two  chief  mountain  belts  which  range  thnNi||[fa  the  continent,  both  nearly  parallel 
to  the  adjacent  coasts,  the  Alle^iany,  or  Appalachian,  is  by  &r  the  least  considerable.  This 
i^stem  of  mountains  separates  the  central  plain  or  basin  of  the  Mississippi  fipom  the  plain 
next  the  Atlantic,  thouffh  its  ridges  do  not  in  strictness  divide  the  rivers  which  severally 
water  the  two  slopes.  The  northern  and  southern  terminations  of  these  mountains  are  not 
well  defined ;  thav  commence,  however,  in  Maine,  traverse  New  England  nearly  fhim  north 
to  south,  deviate  ftom  the  sea  and  enter  New  York,  cross  Pennsylvania  in  a  broad  belt,  in- 
flecting first  to  the  west  and  then  a^ain  to  the  south,  and  ftom  thence  assume  a  more  deei* 
dedly  southwestern  course,  penetraUng  deeper  into  the  continent  as  they  traverse  Viij^inia, 
the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  into  Alabama.  Throughout  this  range,  especially  m  the 
middle  and  southern  portions,  they  are  marked  by  great  unifbrmilr  of  structure,  an  obvious 
feature  being  the  great  length  and  parallelism  of  the  chains,  and  the  uniform  level  outline 
of  their  summits.  Their  total  length  is  about  1200  miles,  and  the  zone  they  cover  about 
100  miles  broad,  two-thirds  of  whidi  is  computed  to  be  occupied  by  the  included  valleys. 
They  are  not  lofljr,  rarely  exceeding  9000  feet,  and  in  magnitude  and  grandeur  ^eld  im- 
measurablv  to  the  Rocky  or  Chippewayan  Mountains  which  traverse  the  opposite  side  of  the 
continent 

A  comprdiensive  geographical  work,  such  as  the  present  one  aims  to  be,  seems  an  appro- 
priate place  in  which  to  attempt  a  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  extensive  and  com- 
plicated system  of  mountains  which  traverse  the  territory  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  continent  We  have  used  indiscrinunately  the  terms  Alleghany  and 
Appalachian,  thus  &r,  to  designate  the  whole  series,  following  the  ordinary  loose  phrase- 
ology of  geographers;  but  we  nere  propose  to  appropriate  each  of  those  names  to  a  separate 
group  of  these  mountains,  and  to  comprehend  the  entire  collection  under  the  general  title 
of  the  AdanHc  Series  of  mountains,  distinguishing  them  thus  firom  the  Pacific  or  Chippe- 
wayan ranges.  The  several  subordinate  groups  of  this  broad  belt  of  hills  and  mountains 
are  so  distinct,  both  in  their  Geographical  and  Geological  characteristics,  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accurate  reference  some  subdivision  of  them  has  become  absolutely  indispensable. 
A  careful  contemplation  of  the  mountain  regions  of  the  United  States,  will  teach  the  tra- 
veller that  there  prevail  four  independent  mountain  groups,  cros8in|^  the  country  in  the 
same  general  direction,  or  ftom  the  northeast  to  southwest,  each  obviously  separable  from 
the  others,  by  strongly  marked  external  features,  no  less  than  by  their  geology.  He  will 
soon  see  the  propriety  of  classing  in  one  group  all  the  mountain  ranges  of  New  England 
with  their  {Elongation,  the  Highlands  which  cross  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  and  pass 
through  New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania.  This  tract  of  nx>untains,  lying  chiefly  east  of  the 
Hudson  river,  I  propose  to  designate  as  the  Eastern  eystem  of  mountains.  Nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  southwestern  ranges  of  this  group,  or  with  the  belt  of  hDIs  called  the  High- 
lands, and  pursuing  the  same  general  southwest  course  finom  Maryland  to  Alabama,  there 
extends  a  range  of  long,  swelling,  and  lofly  ridges,  the  great  central  axis  of  which  is  known 
in  Virginia  ami  Tennessee  as  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  whole  line  of  mountains,  markixig  the 
great  Kittatinny  or  Winchester  valley  as  &e  western  limit,  and  embracing  all  the  hills  of 
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the  Cotoctin,  and  Buffalo  moantain  range,  as  its  eaaterti  line,  we  shall  call,  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  as  nearly  as  possible  the  names  now  current  in  the  country,  the  Blue  Ridge  «ys- 
tern. 

The  Eastern  system  of  mountains  consists  almost  wholly  of  primary  rocks,  chiefly  of  the 
stratified  class.  The  Blue  Ridge  system,  on  the  other  hand,  comprises,  so  far  as  research 
has  yet  gone,  no  rocks  of  genuine  primary  character,  but  formations  principally  of  the  oldest 
non-fossiliferous  secondary  group,  or  such  as  formerly  would  have  claimed  the  name  traruir 
tian. 

Our  next  belt  of  mountains  we  designate  the  Appalachian  eyetemj  using  a  title  conferred 

a  some  geographers  upon  the  whole  mountain  series  of  the  United  States.  The  Appala^ 
ian  belt  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  straight,  nearly  parallel  ridges,  of  very  steep  sides,  of 
remarkably  level  outline  along  their  summit^  and  having  an  elevation  rarely  exceeding  2000 
feet  above  their  included  valleys.  Commencing  west  of  the  Hudson  they  pursue  a  south* 
west  course  parallel  to  the  Highlands,  as  far  as  Uiese  extend,  and  beyond  that  parallel  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  system  as  far  as  Alabama.  In  width  they  are  enclosed  between  those  systems 
on  their  east,  and  the  true  Alleghany  ranges  on  their  west  Their  formations  belong  to  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  groups,  for  they  contam  no  rocks  as  recent  apparenUy  as  the  bituminous 
coal  series. 

To  the  next  and  last  group  of  the  whole  belt  of  the  Atlantic  mountains,  and  lying  to  the  west 
and  northweM  of  the  AppaJachians,  we  may  very  properly  aflbc  the  name  of  the  AUeghany 
eyetem^  the  title  Alleghany  having  already  been  flistened  upon  one  of  the  chief  ranges  of  the 
group  in  Pennsylvania.  The  mountains  of  this  system  all  rise  from  an  elevated  table-land ; 
they  present  but  little  uniformity  in  their  course,  further  than  this,  that  where  they  have  the 
character  of  ridges,  the  general  direotion  of  these  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Appalachians,  or 
is  northeast  and  southwest  The^  seem  to  owe  their  configuration,  which  is  that  of  vast 
piles  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  rismg  from  a  plain  intersectM  by  innumerable  deep  valleys 
of  denudation,  rather  to  causes  which  have  removed  portions  of  the  high  plateau  on  which 
theee  mountains  stand,  than  to  direct  uplifting  forces,  such  as  have  unquestionably  acted  in 
the  more  convulsed  regions  of  the  other  three  mountain  systems: 

The  elevated  plateau  of  the  Alleghany  system  is  cut  ofi;  rising  commonly  next  the  east, 
by  an  abrupt  escarpment,  which,  combined  with  the  deep  and  sudden  denudation  of  the  high 
plain  immediately  westvvard  of  this  eastern  termination,  confers  upon  this  portion  of  the  pla- 
teau c^  the  Alleghany  the  character  of  a  broad,  irregular  mountam-range  of  rather  uniform 
direction.  Some  of  the  parallel  mountain-ridges  west  of  this  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau, 
consist  of  very  obtuse,  gentlv  swelling,  anticlinal  axes,  but  more  commonly  they  are  true 
hills  of  denudation.  We  make  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Alleghany  system  to  embrace  the  so 
called  All^hany  mountain  of  Penm^lvania,  the  Eastern  Frantpndge,  the  (ireenbriar  moun- 
tain. Great  Flat-top  mountain,  &c.  of  Virginia,  and  others  in  Tennessee.  The  mountain  called 
on  the  maps  the  AJleghanv  mountain,  in  the  central  latitudes  of  Virginia,  is  a  member  of  the 
Appalachian  svstem,  while  further  south  in  Virginia  and  in  North  Carolina,  the  so  called 
Alleghany  is  the  main  Bhue  Ridge  itself. 

^  The  Chippewayan  i^stem  of  mountains,  the  Andes  of  North  America,  skirts  the  conti- 
nent on  the  nde  of  the  Pacific  in  a  broad  belt  fhmi  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  .almost  to  the 
Arctic  Sea;  its  extreme  northern  limit,  as  defined  by  Captain  Franklin,  being  fiur  north  on 
the  Mackenzie's  River.  The  chains  within  this  zone  are  many  of  them  very  loflv,  their 
average  direction,  until  they  enter  Mexico,  being  nearly  north  and  south.  Within  the 
United  States  territory  they  rise  abruptly  from  the  sandy  plain  before  described,  in  longitude 
about  S)2|^  west  from  Washington ;  and  from  that  meridian  nearlv  the  whole  way  to  the 
ocean  the  region  is  mountainous,  with  elevated  sandy  plains,  and  volcanic  tracts  resembling 
those  of  Mexica  The  summits  of  many  of  the  Chippewayan  chains  are  fer  above  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow,  the  highest  points  being  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

**  When  we  r^ard  the  grandeur  of  the  dimensions  exhibited  in  these  several  divisions  of 
North  America,  the  extreme  regularity  prevailing  over  great  distances,  both  in  the  plains  and 
systems  of  mountains,  and  the  straightness  and  parallelism  of  these  to  its  long  coasts,  we  are 
prepared  to  look  fer  a  proportionately  wide  range  and  uniformity  in  its  geological  features." 

The  great  idain  spoken  of  above  as  Iring  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  adjacent 
mountains,  and  which  in  the  southern  states  is-  nearly  200  miles  in  breadth,  is  separated 
longitadinallv,  nearly  through  its  whole  length  fVom  Massachusetts  to  Alabama,  into  two 
tracts  strongly  contrasted  wHh  each  other  as  respects  both  their  geographical  and  geological 
fbatures.  The  boundary  which  divides  them  is  the  eastern  edge  of  a  low  undulating  Ime  of 
primary  rocks,  which,  forming  the  termination  of  the  upper  or  rocky  tract,  separates  it  fhmi 
the  lower,  flat,  and  sandy  plam,  with  all  the  fbatures  of  having  been  at  one  time  the  line  of 
coast  From  New  Jersey  to  North  Carolina  this  boundary,  beginning  the  rocky  country, 
presents  a  well-marked  barrier  to  the  tide  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  that  cross  finom  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea. 

'*The  riven  descend  fWxn  the  mountains  over  the  western  tract,  precipitate  themselves 
over  the  rocky  boundary  mentioDed,  either  in  falls  or  long  rapids^  and  emerge  into  the  tkie 
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level  to  awune  at  once  a  totally  new  character.  South  of  North  Carolina  this  line  of  pri- 
mary rocks  leaves  the  tide  and  retires  much  nearer  to  the  mountains,  thoug^h  it  still  presenres 
its  general  features,  separating  the  rolling  and  picturesque  region  of  the  older  rocks  from  the 
tertiary  plains  next  the  ocean ;  and  though  its  base  is  not  any  longer  laved  by  the  tide,  as  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  it  still  produces  rapids  and  cataracts  in  the  southern 
rivers  which  cross  it  Ranging  ibr  so  very  great  a  distance  with  a  remarkable  uniformity 
of  outline  and  height,  on  an  avenige  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  tide,  it  constitutes 
as  admirable  a  geographical  limit  as  it  does  a  commercial  one.  Nearly  all  Uie  chief  cities 
of  the  Atlantic  States  have  arisen  upon  this  boundary,  from  the  obvious  motive  of  seeking  the 
head  of  navigation ;  a  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  geological  causes  in  distributing 
population  and  deciding  the  political  relations  of  an  extensive  country.  Below  this  boundary 
the  aspect  of  the  region  is  low  and  monotonous,  the  general  average  elevation  of  the  plain 
probably  not  exceeding  100  feet  Its  general  width  through  the  Mkidle  and  Southern  States 
is  from  100  to  150  mUes.'* 

This  lower  level  region  next  the  sea,  I  shall  refer  to  by  the  title  of  the  Atlantic  Plain  of 

the  United  States,  while  the  district  commencing  with  the  abrupt  rocky  limit  on  its  west, 

and  which  extends  gently  upwards  to  the  base  of  the  moimtains,  may  very  fitly  be  styled  the 

Atlantic  Slopes  a  name  proposed  by  Darby  for  the  whole  region  between  the  mountains  and 

.the  ocean. 

^  The  surfiice  is  everywhere  scooped  down  fixxn  the  general  level  to  that  of  the  tide,  by  a 
multiplicity  of  valleys  and  ravines,  the  larger  of  which  receive  innumerable  inlets  and  creeks, 
while  the  smaller  contain  marshes  and  alluvial  meadows.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  barrier 
of  primary  rocks  forming  the  western  limits  of  this  plain  forcibly  suggests  the  idea  that  at  a 
rather  lower  level  they  once  formed  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  that  they  exposed  a  long  line  of 
clifls  and  hills  of  gneiss  to  the  fury  of  the  ocean :  a  survey  of  the  plain  just  described  as 
strongly  suggests  the  idea  that  all  of  it  has  been  lifted  from  beneath  the  waves  by  a  subma- 
rine Kirce,  and  its  surface  cut  into  the  valleys  and  troughs  which  it  presents,  by  the  retreat 
of  the  upheaved  waters.  The  submarine  origin  of  all  this  tract  wUl  be  made  apparent  in 
treating  of  its  geology ;  but  in  reference  to  its  valleys,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  it  has 
no  doubt  been  torn  by  more  than  one  denuding  wave,  in  as  much  as  the  great  current  which 
has  evidently  rushed  over  other  portions  of  the  continent  has  also  passed  across  this  tract, 
and  strewed  it  as  we  see  with  diluvium.  How  many  such  denudations  of  the  strata  have 
operated  to  form  the  present  broad  valleys  of  its  enormous  rivers,  or  how  much  of  the  exca^ 
vation  has  been  due  to  the  continued  action  of  the  rivers  themselves,  we  have,  so  fiir  at  least, 
no  sufficient  data  to  form  a  decision. 

**  The  extensive  denudation  of  the  sur&ce  of  this  plain  will  be  fbund  highly  fiivourable  to 
the  accurate  development  of  its  geology.  It  is  from  this  and  the  accessible  nature  of  its 
rivers  that  we  already  know  more  of  its  strata,  and  especially  of  its  organic  remains,  than 
we  do  of  any  other  district  of  the  country.  Its  horizontal  strata  are  in  many  places  admira- 
bly exposed  in  the  vertical  banks  of  the  rivers,  often  through  many  miles'  extent;  and  the 
mass  of  appropriate  fossils  thus  procured  is  already  fitr  from  insignificant  This  plain,  widen- 
ing in  its  range  to  the  southwest,  bends  round  the  southern  termination  of  the  mountains  in 
Akbama,  and  expands  itself  into  the  great  central  plain  or  valley  of  the  Mississippi  The 
tract  in  question  embraces  the  greater  portion  of  the  newer  secondary  and  tertiary  fi»ma- 
tions  hitherto  investigated  upon  this  continent ;  though,  notwithstanding  the  great  area  it 
covers  from  Lcmg  Island  to  Florida,  it  may  yet  be  found  to  constitute  but  a  small  section  of 
the  whole  range  of  those  deposits,  when  we  shall,  on  some  future  day,  have  explored  in 
detail  the  vast  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

**  The  ledge  of  primary  rocks  bounding  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  secondary  deposits  of 
the  Atlantic  plain,  may  be  delineated  by  commencing  at  the  city  of  New  York,  and  tracing 
a  line  marked  out  by  the  falls  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  from  that  point  to  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  thus  marked  in  the  falls  of  the  Passaic  at  Paterson,  in  the  Raritan  near  New  Brunswick, 
in  the  Millstone  near  Princeton,  in  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  the  Schuylkill  near  Philadel- 
phia, the  Brandy  wine  near  Wilmington,  the  Patapeco  near  Baltimore,  the  Potomac  at  George- 
town, the  Rappahannock  near  Fredericksburg,  James  River  at  Richmond,  Munfbrd  Falls  on 
the  Roanoke,  the  Neuse  at  Smithfield,  Cape  Fear  River  at  Averysboro,  the  Pedee  near 
Rockingham,  the  Wateree  near  Camden,  the  Congaree  at  Columbia  or  the  Falls  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Sie  Saluda  and  Broad  Rivers,  the  Savannah  at  Auffusta,  the  Oconee  at  Milledgeville, 
the  Ocmulgee  at  Macon,  Flint  River  at  Fort  Lawrence,  tiie  Chattahoochee  at  Fort  Mitchell, 
&c.,  deviating  thence  northwest  through  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Towards  the  southern 
termination  of  this  rocky  ledge,  in  Alabama  far  instance,  it  does  not  consist,  as  it  generally 
does. elsewhere,  of  gneiss,  but  is  formed  of  the  ancient  sand-stone  and  lime-sUne  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  It  everywhere,  however,  appears  as  a  natural  line  of  division,  of  great  length  and 
uniformity,  separating  two  tracts  of  very  dissimilar  geological  age  and  features.  The  upper 
tract,  which  I  have  <^led  the  Atlantic  slope,  possesses  a  very  variable  width ;  it  is  narrow 
in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  where  the  mountains  approach  the  coast,  and 
narrow  also  in  Alabama,  where  they  approach  the  plains  occupied  by  the  cretaceous  rocks. 
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of  the  southf  bat  is  much  expanded  in  Virgfinia  and  the  Carolinas.  Here  it  has  a  breadth  of 
about  200  miles,  ascending^  from  the  tide  in  an  undulating  hilly  surface,  to  a  mean  elevation 
of  perhaps  500  or  600  feet  near  the  mountains.  As  it  approaches  these  its  hills  swell  into 
bolder  dimensions  until  we  gain  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  or  first  chain  of  mountains. 
It  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  older  sedimentary  and  stratified  primary  rock&  This 
fine  hill  tract  exhibits  a  marked  uniformity  in  the  direction  of  its  ridges  and  valleys,  running 
very  ^nerally  northwest  and  southeast,  or  parallel  with  the  mountaina  The  ridges,  thoagn 
not  high,  are  long,  and  the  fertile  intervening  valleys  very  extensive.  It  embraces  a  variety 
of  fine  soils,  and  an  immense  water-power  in  its  rivers  and  running  streams.*' 

OSOLOOT. 

Having  now  offered  such  observations  upon  the  physical  geography  of  the  more  interest- 
ing sections  of  the  United  States  as  were  essential  to  the  plan  of  the  present  brief  descrip- 
tion of  their  geology,  we  shall  enter  at  once  upon  our  proposed  sketch,  describing  the  seve- 
ral regions  of  the  country  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  the  formations  they  contain,  and  pass- 
ing ftom  those  of  more  recent  origin,  successively  to  those  more  ancient  in  the  series. 

Before  entering  upon  details  relating  to  strata  of  tertiary,  secondary,  or  primary  dates, 
we  shall  ofl^er  some  facts  respecting  the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  existing  order 
of  things,  especially  in  reference  to  the  extinct  mammalia  of  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
country.  Thev  constitute  the  link  which  unites  the  present  with  the  remote  past,  and  mark 
an  era  when  the  region  of  the  United  States  had  almost  ceased  to  be  visited  by  the  violent 
revolutions  of  the  surface  which  developed  from  the  deep  the  pre-existing  tertiary  and 
secondary  rocka 

**Fosiil  Matntnalia  of  the  United  States. — ^The  extinct  species  of  the  higher  orders  of 
Mnimftla  fbuud  fijBsii  in  the  United  States  are  Mastodon  giganteum^  Elephas  primi/Fenius^ 
another  Elephant  (a  tooth  only  being  known,  dififering  considerably  firom  the  tooth  of  either 
the  living  or  fossil  species),  Megatkeriwn^  Megalonyx,  Bos  bombijronst  Bos  PaUasii,  Bos 
laiifrons,  Cervus  amerieanust  or  fossil  Elk  of  Wistar,  and  Walrus, 

^  Of  living  species  also  found  fossil,  we  may  enumerate  the  Horse,  tHe  Bison,  and  three 
or  four  species  of  Deer.  The  situations  in  which  these  have  been  found  have  been  either 
very  recent  undisturbed  alluvial  bogs,  or  a  slightly  disturbed  marshy  deposit  like  Big  Bone 
lick,  neither  of  them  covered  by  the  general  diluvium ;  thirdly,  boggy  beds  containing  lig* 
nite  referrible  to  an  ancient  alluvium,  covered  by  diluvial  sand  and  gravel ;  and  lastly,  the 
floors  of  caves,  buried  to  a  very  small  depth  with  earth  not  described. 

*'  The  largest  collections  of  bone-remains  occur  in  boggy  grounds  called  Licks,  affording 
salt,  in  quest  of  which  the  herbivorous  animals,  wild  and  domestic,  enter  the  marshy  spot 
and  are  sometimes  mired.  The  most  noted  of  these  deposits  is  Big  Bone  Lick  in  Kentucky, 
occupying  the  bottom  of  a  boggy  valley  kept  wet  by  a  number  of  salt-springs,  which  rise 
over  a  sur&ce  of  several  acres.  The  spot  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cooper :  *  The  substra- 
tum of  the  country  is  a  fossiliferous  limestone.  At  the  Lick  the  valley  is  filled  up  to  the 
depth  of  not  less  than  thirty  feet  with  unconsolidated  beds  of  earth  of  various  kinds.  The 
nppermost  of  these  is  a  light  yellow  clay,  which  apparently  is  no  more  than  the  soil  brought 
down  from  the  high  grounds  by  rains  and  land-floods.  In  this  yellow  earth  are  found,  along 
the  water-courses  at  various  depths,  the  bones  of  BuflUoes  (Bison)  and  other  modem  ani- 
mals, many  broken,  but  often  quite  entire.  Beneath  this  is  another  thinner  layer  of  a  dif- 
ferent soil,  bearing  the  appearance  of  having  been  formerly  the  bottom  of  a  marsh.  It  is 
more  gravelly,  darker  coloured,  sc^r,  and  contains  remains  of  reedy  plants,  smaller  than 
the  cane  so  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky,  with  firesh-water  Molluscs.  In  this  layer, 
and  sometimes  partially  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  blue  clay,  very  compact  and  tenacious, 
are  deposited  the  bones  of  extinct  species.'  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  at  the  pains  to  compute, 
from  the  teeth  and  other  parts  known  to  have  been  removed  from  Big  Bone  Lick,  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  requisite  to  furnish  the  specimens  already  carried  off: 

Mastodon  maximus 100  indiTidoals, 

Elephas  primigenius SO      ^^ 

Megalonyx  Jeffersomi  ......       1      «— « 

Bos  bommfrons 3      — 

Bos  PaUasii 1      

Cervus  Amerieanus 9      — 

and  it  is  probable  that  some  still  remain  behind. 

'^  It  is  possible  that  the  Horse  ought  to  be  added  to  this  list  of  animals  once  indigenous  to 
America.  Durmg  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  the  great  bones  were  either  lying 
on  the  sorfiuse  of  the  ground,  or  so  near  it  as  to  be  obtained  with  veiy  little  labour. 

"  The  next  most  important  kind  of  locality  in  which  such  remains  are  often  found,  is  sim- 
ply a  scrft  bog  or  meadow,  where  most  of  the  finest  specimens  known  in  this  country  have 
been  obtaiiMd.    As  an  example  of  the  oomnum  oondition  in  which  the  Mastodon  is  fband,  I 
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may  deseribe  the  tittiation  of  one  diniitenred  in  1824  near  the  aea-cotBt  of  New  Joaeyt 
three  miles  from  LongbriAch.  'The  proprietor  of  the  &nn,  walkine  over  a  reclaimed 
marsh,  observed  something  projecting  through  the  turC  which  he  struck  with  his  foot,  and 
found  to  be  a  grinder  tcwih.  Two  other  teeth,  some  pieces  of  the  skull,  the  spine,  the 
humeral,  and  oUier  bones,  were  afterwards  found.  The  soil  around  was  a  soft  dark  peat, 
lull  of  vegetable  fibres.  Though  the  skull  and  many  other  bones  had  been  removed  before 
Messra  Cooper,  Dekay,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  examined  the  spot,  they  were  able  to  behold 
the  vertebral  column  with  all  the  joints;  the  ribs  articulated  to  them,  resting  in  their  natural 
position,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  below  the  sur&ce.  The  scapuls  both  rested  upon  the 
neads  of  the  humeri,  and  these,  as  in  life,  in  a  vertical  position  upon  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  right  fore-arm  ioclined  a  little  backwards,  and  the  foot  immediately  below  was  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  other,  in  the  attitude  of  walking.  Ten  inches  below  the  surfoce 
was  the  sacrum,  with  the  pelvis  united  though  decayed.  The  femora  were  close  1^,  but  lay 
in  a  position  nearly  horizontal,  the  right  less  than  the  left,  and  both  at  right  angles  with  the 
spine.  Both  tibie,  each  with  its  fibula,  stood  nearly  erect  in  their  natuna  place  beneath  the 
femora,  and  below  them  were  the  bones  of  the  hinder  feet  in  their  places :  no  caudal  verie- 
brc  were  seen.  The  marsh  had  been  drained  for  three  years,  and  the  surfoce  had  in  coone- 
quence  been  lowered  about  two  feet,  producing,  it  has  been  conjectured,  the  dislocated  attK 
tude  of  the  thigh-bones.  Beneath  the  peaty  bed  a  sandy  stratum  was  seen,  and  all  the  feet 
were  noticed  to  be  standing  upon  the  top  of  this  floor  of  the  bog.** 

**  I  have  already  described  the  nature  of  the  beds  in  which  the  antediluvian  Mastodon  tooth 
was  found  at  Fort  M*Henry  near  Baltimore ;  and  concerning  the  bed  in  which  the  cave  ipe- 
cimens,  the  Megalonyz,  &c.,  have  been  buried,  I  have  no  information  sufficiently  satisao- 
tory  to  oflfer. 

**Localitiea  of  FoMnL  Mammalia, — ^Elbphas  fumiobious  :  Big  Bone  Lick^  Kentucky,  the 
teeth  especially  in  great  numbers.  Biggin  Swamp,  in  South  Carolina,  teeth  eight  or  nine 
feet  bebw  the  surfoce.  (Drayton.)  Kentucky  has  fiimished  the  greatest  number  of  teeth* 
but  South  Carolina  the  largest  collection  of  other  parts  of  the  skeleton.  (Godman.)  j|fo»- 
wimUh  County^  New  Jersey.  (Mitchell)  Qpetotisos,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  bones  and 
teeth  in  recent  alluvium.  (See  Duiald  in  Ann.  PhiL  TVans.  vol.  vL  p.  55.,  also  Darby  in 
Mitcheirs  translation  of  Cuvier's  Theory  qfthe  Eiarth,)  Stone  in  CaroUna,  teeth.  (Catee- 
bf.)  (iueen  Anne  County,  Maryland,  a  grinder,  differing  oonsideFably  from  the  tooth 
either  of  the  living  or  fossil  species,  in  stiff  blue  clay  by  the  side  of  a  marsL 

**  Maktodon  maximvs  :  Btg  Bone  Lick,  Kentucky,  in  a  dark-coloured  marsh,  the  upper 
stratum  somewhat  gravelly,  the  substratum  a  blue  tenacious  clay,  both  imbedding  bones ; 
over  all  a  light  yellow  soil,  brought  apparently  from  the  adjacent  high  grounds :  ail  the 
larger  bones  broken  as  if  by  violent  action  (C!ooper). 

^  The  remains  of  Mastodon  are  found  indeed  in  nearly  all  the  Weetem  States  in  bogs  and 
soft  meadows  uncovered  by  any  diluvial  stratum.  White  River,  Indiana,  upper  jaw  and 
teeth.  (Mitchell.)  The  marahes  and  bogs  near  the  WallkiU,  west  of  the  Hudson,  New  York. 
This  vicinity  yielded  the  first  and  finest  skeleton  yet  procured,  viz.  the  magnificent  specimen 
in  the  Philadelphia  Museum.  (Peale.)  Also  on  the  North  HoUton,  a  branch  of  the  Tennes- 
see river.     Carolina,  bones,  £lc.,  in  a  momss  like  the  rest  (Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia.) 

'*  Again,  in  Wythe  County,  Virginia,  at  five  feet  below  the  surfece,  near  a  salt-lick,  a  large 
number  of  bones,  almost  an  entire  skeleton,  was  found,  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
mass  of  triturated  branches,  leaves,  &c.,  enveloped  in  a  sac,  supposed  to  be  the  ttomaeh,  not 
however  correctlv.  (See  Godman*s  Nat,  History.)  Chester,  Orange  County,  New  York,  in 
a  peat  bog,  four  met  beneath  the  surface,  many  fine  fragments.  (Mitchell.)  On  the  York 
River  some  fine  members  of  a  skeleton  were  found,  in  marsh  mud,  surrounded  by  roots  of 
cypress  trees.  (Madison,  Medical  Repository,)  On  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  near  Long- 
branch,  in  a  bog,  almost  an  entire  skeleton,  in  the  natural  erect  posture,  the  head  hardly 
below  the  surface.  (Ckx>per*8  Annais  of  the  New  York  Lyceum,)  In  Rockland  County^ 
New  York,  grinders  three  feet  deep  in  mud.  (Mitchell.)  Near  Baltimore,  at  Fort  M'Henry, 
in  digging  a  well  in  the  Star  Fort,  in  a  stratum  of  marsh  mud,  nearly  sixty  feet  below  the 
surface,  under  a  layer  of  diluvium.  (Hayden*s  Qeol.  Essays.)  Remains  of  Mastodon  abound 
at  the  Salines  (Licks)  of  Great  Osage  River  to  as  great  an  extent,  it  is  said,  as  at  Big  Bone 
Lick,  or  around  the  Wallkill.  (Godman.) 

*'  Megatherium.  Fragments  of  at  least  two  skeletons  in  recent  marsh,  Skidaway  Island^ 
Georgia.  (Cooper.) 

^  Meoalonyx.  a  fragment  of  an  arm  or  thigh-bone,  a  complete  radius,  an  ulna,  three 
phalangal  claw-bones,  and  some  bones  of  the  feet,  found  about  thirty  feet  below  the  sur&ce 
of  the  floor  of  a  cavern  in  Green  Briar  County,  Virginia.  (Godman.)  Big  Bone  Liek  has 
furnished  a  laige  humerus,  a  metacarpal  bone,  a  right  lower  maxillary  bone  with  four  teeth, 
a  detached  molar  tooth  in  good  preservation,  a  clavicle,  a  tibia  of  the  right  side.  (Cooper.) 
Megalonyx  bones  have  also  been  found  in  White  Cave,  Kentucky. 

**  Boe  B0MBIFB08S :  two  heads  at  Big  Bone  Lick.  (Harlan*s  Fmunm  Americana ;  Wistar'a 
Trans,  American  Phil.  Society.)    £m  Pallasii,  Dekay :  a  head.  Big  Bone  Lick,  also 
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New  Madridj  on  the  Mississippi,— closely  resembles  Bos  moschatus.  Bos  latifrons  (Har- 
lan) :  a  portion  of  a  skull,  ten  miles  from  Big  Bone  Lick :  Cuvier  allies  it  to  the  Bos  Urns 
of  Europe.  . 

**  Cervus  AMERicAin»  (Fossil  Elk) :  two  imperfect  skulls,  Big  Bone  Lick  (Cooper).  Horse  : 
Big  Bone  Lick  (Cooper),  New  Jersey  (Mitchell).  The  existence  of  the  Horse  previous  to 
the  occupancy  of  this  country  by  the  Europeans,  is  not  well  established  by  the  occurrence 
of  its  remains,  though  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion.  Walrus  :  anterior  portion 
of  the  cranium,  fossil,  from  Accomac  Countyt  Virginia.  Not  known  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  living  species.  This  animal  has  not  been  seen  on  the  American  coast  south  of  lat  47^. 
(^Annals  of  the  New  York  iMceum^  vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 

*'It  was  suggested,  first,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Vanuxem,  that  all  the  bones  of  the  Mammoth 
and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  of  this  country  yet  found,  have  been  in  either  the  ancient  or 
modern  alluvium.  Some  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  them  exclusively  to  the  catastrophe 
which  has  strewed  the  surface  of  this  continent  with  transported  blocks  and  gravel,  or  have 
supposed,  in  other  words,  that  the  races  perished  by  that  diluvial  action  which  I  have  before 
shown  to  have  occurred,  after  the  period  of  the  ancient  alluvium,  and  prior  to  the  recent. 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  neglect  which  has  been  hitherto  evinced  in  recording  the  geo- 
logical situation  of  the  interesting  organic  remains  of  the  extinct  Mammalia  of  this  country, 
sufficient  information  has  been  collected  to  enable  us  to  reason,  I  think  with  some  certainty, 
concerning  the  date  of  their  disappearance. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  authentic  accounts  of  the  remains  of  extinct  Mammalia 
under  two  entirely  dissimilar  situations.  In  one  case,  as  in  the  Mastodon  tooth  discovered 
near  Baltimore,  the  fossil  occurs  in  an  ancient  bog,  covered  by  a  thick  bed  of  sand  and  dilu* 
vium.  This  is  one  of  the  deposits  which  I  have  called  ancient  alluvium,  and  which  seems 
to  belong  to  some  era  of  the  tertiary  period,  but  what  precise  epoch  is  at  present  quite 
uncertain.  Another  set,  apparently  consisting  of  the  very  same  species,  occurs  in  the  most 
recent  class  of  bogs  and  marshes,  buried  to  a  very  slight  depth  beneath  the  surface.  The 
latter  is  the  situation  in  which  by  far  the  largest  numtor  of  Mastodon,  Elephant,  and  other 
bones  have  been  found.  These  newer  bogs  or  marshes  are  in  no  case  seen  to  be  covered  by 
any  diluvial  matter,  but  appear,  on  the  contrary,  from  their  low  level  and  their  wet  state, 
being  often  traversed  by  streams,  to  have  experienced  little  or  no  change  since  the  fossil 
relics  were  originally  entombed  in  them.  In  the  regions  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  most  of 
these  remains  occur  in  spots  which  are  called  Salt  Licks ;  these  are  meadows  and  swampy 
grounds  where  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda, 
Irom  the  springs  which  empty  themselves  from  the  muriatiferous  sand-stones  which  abound 
in  the  Western  States.  Big  Bone  Lick,  in  Kentucky,  is  an  example  of  one  of  these.  Here 
have  been  finind  not  onlr  vast  numbers  of  the  fossil  bones  of  the  extinct  races,  but  quanti- 
ties almost  as  great  of  the  BufSilo,  besides  many  of  two  or  three  species  of  Deer,  now,  like 
the  Buffiilo,  inaigenoas  to  the  country.  This,  therefore,  would  appear  to  have  been  resorted 
to  not  only  in  modem  times  by  the  living  races,  but  more  anciently  by  animale  now  extinct, 
for  the  salt,  and  it  may  be  for  the  food  and  pleasant  coolness  produced  by  the  marsh.  Our 
travellers  to  the  western  regions,  where  the  Buffiilo  or  Bison  now  ranges,  have  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  these  animals  entrapped  and  perishing  in  these  licks  and  swamps ;  and 
it  seems  evident  that  the  Mastodon  and  Elephant  of  former  times,  from  their  huge  size  and 
unwieldy  forms,  must  have  been  equally  exposed  to  the  same  fate.  Granting  such  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  which  has  buried  these  races,  we  see  at  once  why  such  remains  are 
found  only  in  meadows  or  soft  places,  why  they  occur  at  such  small  depths,  and  why  in  so 
many  cases  the  head  has  been  seen  resting  nearly  on  the  surfkee  of  the  marsh ;  the  cranium 
universally  decayed ;  and  the  skeleton  either  in  its  natural  erect  position,  or  the  ponderous 
bones  below,  and  the  ribs  and  vertebne  above.  (See  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum^  voL 
L  p.  145.,  also  Ossemens  Fossiles,  2d  edit  tom.  i.  pp.  217,  222.) 

**  The  state  of  perfect  preservation  in  which  so  many  of  these  bones  are  found,  is  another 
argument  that  the  animals  have  perished  by  such  a  cause,  and  not  by  any  vicrfent  catastrophe. 
There  is  at  present  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  a  pair  of  magnificent  tusks  of  the  Mastodon, 
80  little  acted  on  by  time,  that  the  beholder  almost  fancies  he  sees  the  marks  and  scratches 
on  the  enamel  which  it  received  in  the  living  state.  These  beautiful  remains  were  found 
by  a  countryman  in  Ohio  when  digging  an  ordinary  ditch  in  his  meadow,  so  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  lies  near,  and  at  very  little  depth.  From  all  the  facts 
before  me,  I  hare  little  hesitation  in  giving  my  opinion  that  the  extinct  ^gantic  animals  of 
this  continent,  the  Mastodon,  Elephant,  Megalonyx,  Megatherium,  foaul  Sbs,  and  fossil  Cer- 
vus lived  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  that  some  of  them  were  in  existence 
as  long  ago  as  the  era  anterior  to  that  which  covered  the  greatest  part  of  this  continent 
with  diluvium. 

**  Two  interesting  conclusions  seem  here  naturally  to  suggest  themselves ;  first,  that  the 
diluvial  catastrophe,  whatsoever  it  may  have  been,  could  not  have  introduced  any  very 
material  change  of  climate  or  condition  upon  the  continent,  or  we  should  have  beheld  the 
races  sooner -extinguished ;  and,  seeoodly,  that  the  physicid  features  of  the  snrfiice  were  the 
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flame  or  very  nearly  the  same  when  the  Mastodon  lived  as  now ;  so  that  his  eztincdon  seems 
neither  traceable  to  violent  revolutions,  so  called,  nor  to  any  decided  change  of  climate ; 
which,  seeing  that  no  appreciable  change  of  physical  geography  has  taken  place  since  his 
day,  ought  to  remain  the  same  now  as  when  he  formerly  stalked  through  the  continent,  and 
perished  in  the  same  morasses  which  at  this  day  entrap  and  bury  less  gigantic  living 
races  of  aninuda 

"  It  may  seem  at  variance  with  what  I  have  here  advaneed  of  the  recent  and  tranquil 
extinction  of  tliese  animals,  that  in  the  enormous  accumulation  cf  their  relics  at  Big  Bone 
Lick,  the  boggy  matter  should  be  found  partially  filled  with  gravel,  and  the  larger  bones 
universally  fhu:tured.  However,  the  small  amount  of  gravel  described  as  mingling  with  the 
peaty  mass,  seems  hardly  to  imply  that  this  spot  was  visited  at  this  time  by  any  violent 
action,  such  as  covered  the  a4joining  hills  with  their  bouldera  and  gravel ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  most  inclined  to  explain  the  fractured  condition  of  the  jaws,  femora,  &c.,  by  the 
constant  treading  and  floundering  of  the  huge  animals  over  the  skeletons  of  their  ancestora** 

Tertiary  Formatiofu. — Proceeding  now  to  the  tertiary  group  of  strata,  we  shall  aim  at 
presenting  a  brief  account  firet  of  their  range  and  next  o7  their  more  striking  geological 
relations  and  characters. 

"The  tertiary  formations  yet  known  to  us,  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Atlantic 
Plain  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  southern  part  of  the  great  central  valley  or  basin  of 
the  Mississippi  The  lines  along  which  these  formations  have  been  traced  in  the  valley  of 
the  west  are  few  and  far  apart,  so  that  our  present  survey  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  tide* 
water  plain  along  the  Atlantic. 

^  The  northern  limit  of  the  tertiary  formati(»a,  as  fiir  as  at  present  unequivocally  ascer* 
tained,  is  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  New  Jersey,  adjacent  to  the  Delaware  Bay.  Here 
it  appears  to  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  country  lymg  near  the  watera  of  Stow  Creek 
in  Cumberland  county,  ^rom  that  point  it  is  believed  to  extend  almost  continuously  throogh 
the  eastern  portions  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  hi  interrupted 
patches  still  further  south  through  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  into 
Louisiana  and  the  southern  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Adopting  the  modem 
improved  nomenclature  of  Lyell,  we  find  in  the  regum  here  mentioned,  fcnrmations  which 
fairly  belong  to  all  the  four  periods  into  which  that  eminent  geologist  has  divided  the  ter« 
tiary  deposits  of  Europe.  The  number  of  well  characterised  species  of  shells  in  the  Ame* 
rican  tertiary  strata  is  amply  suflicicnt  to  enable  us  following  the  principles  of  Lyell*s  claau- 
fication  to  determine  their  degree  of  identity  with  the  shells  of  the  present  day  which  inha- 
bit the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  From  this  comparison  it  has  been  shown  that 
deposits  of  the  newer  and  oldn'  pleiocene,  meiocene  and  eocene  periods  all  occur.  Begin* 
ning  with  the  most  recent,  we  find  first — 

The  Newer  Pleiocene. — Mr.  Conrad,  who  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  existence  (rf*  so 
very  modem  a  formation  in  the  United  States,  thus  describes  the  only  newer  pleiocene  beds 
yet  truly  ascertained.  They  are  to  be  met  with  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  river  in  St 
Mary's  county,  Maryland. 

'*  About  three  miles  north  of  the  low  sandy  point  which  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula,  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  fifteen  feet  at  its 
highest  point :  the  fossils  are  visible  in  this  bank  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
interior  stratum  is  a  lead-coloured  clay,  containing  vast  numbera  of  the  Afactra  lateralis  of 
Say,  which  in  many  instances  appear  in  nearly  vertical  veins,  as  though  they  had  fallen  into 
fissures.  The  PhoUte  coetaia  is  also  numerous,  and  each  individual  remains  in  the  position 
in  which  the  living  shell  is  usually  buried  in  the  sand  or  mud ;  that  is,  vertical,  with  the 
short  side  pointing  downwards :  they  are  so  firagile,  that  they  can  rarely  be  taken  entire 
firom  the  matrix.  Upon  this  stratum  of  clay,  in  a  matrix  of  sand,  lies  a  bed  of  the  Oetrea 
mrginicoj  in  some  places  a  foot  in  thickness.  It  is  nearly  horizontal ;  in  some  places  at 
least  eight  or  ten,  and  in  othen  not  more  than  four  feet  above  hip[h-water  mark.  The  dilu- 
vium above  exhibits  a  vein  of  small  pebbles,  traversing  it  horizontally,  and  at  a  distance 
resembling  a  stratum  of  shells.  Not  only  are  the  fossils  in  this  locality  the  same  as  existing 
species,  but  in  some  instances  they  retain  their  colour;  a  circumstance  common  to  the  later 
deposits  of  Europe.  The  distance  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  about 
forty-five  miles,  but  it  is  at  least  one  hundred  by  the  course  of  the  bay.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  nearly  aU  the  shells  are  known  to  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time :  those  of  them  which  are  now  only  known  in  the  fossil  state  are  extremely  rare,  or  of 
minute  dimensions.**  (Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  8cience».y 

Oeographical  Range  of  the  Older  Pleiocene  and  Meiocene  Formations, — ^  Cemmoicuig 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Jersey,  these  tertiary  beds  show  themselves  in  a  wide, 
and  at  present  an  undefined  belt,  contiguously  through  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina,  in  the  southern  part  of  which  last  State,  and  in  part  of  South  Carolina, 
they  only  occur  in  intermpted  patches,  thinning  out  and  disappearing  altogether  after  reach- 
ing the  Santee  River  in  Sooth  Carolina."  There  is  but  little  reason  for  believing  that  north 
of  North  C^olina  any  portions  of  the  tertiary  formations  are  to  be  met  with,  whiqh  strictly 
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refer  themselves  to  the  older  pleiocene  period.  In  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
the  proportion  of  recent  to  extinct  species  among  the  fossils  hitherto  discovered,  does  not  in 
the  average  exceed  20  and  25  per  cent,  which,  therefore,  places  their  origin  in  the  roeio- 
cene  era. 

The  principal  mass  of  the  tertiary  in  New  Jersey  is  in  Cumberland  County,  upon  Stow 
creek.  Of  the  small  collection  of  shells  hitherto  found  there,  twelve  species  are  extinct  to 
one  recent,  which  furnishes  a  proportion  that  if  at  all  correct  will  mark  the  deposit  to  be 
of  the  meiocene  period. 

In  Delaware^  similar  meiocene  fossils  have  been  seen,  especially  near  Cantwell*s  Bridge, 
but  to  what  extent  the  formation  prevails  is  yet  unknown. 

In  Maryland^  meiocene  strata  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  upon  both  sides  of 
the  Chesapeake,  south  of  a  line  through  Cecil  County  to  the  Potomac,  a  little  below  Wash- 
ington City. 

In  Virginia^  they  prevail  over  the  entire  eastern  section  of  the  State,  from  the  Ocean  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  ed^  of  the  primary  rocks,  which  bound  the  Atlantic  plain.  The 
average  breadth  of  the  deposit  here  is  about  sixty  miles. 

NcTth  Carolina  appears  to  contain  both  the  older  pleiocene  and  meiocene  strata,  but  the 
precise  range  of  the  tertiary  across  that  State  is  not  satis&ctorily  ascertained.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Newbum  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  fbssO  shells  are  of  species  at  present  in  exist- 
ence ;  this  denotes  an  origin  during  the  older  pleiocene  period. 

In  South  Carolina  neiSier  the  pleiocene  nor  meiocene  has  been  met  with  south  of  Vance's 
Ferry  on  the  Santee  River,  nor  do  they  appear  to  exist  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  or  Mississippi. 
**  From  New  Jersey  to  North  Carolina,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  tertiary  tract  now  spoken  of  wUl  furnish  even  a  less  proportion  of  living  species  than 
fTM-fiJiht  while  the  tertiary  beds  in  North  Carolina  contain  nearly  twoAhiris  recent  species. 
The  former  is  therefore  clearly  a  meiocene  region,  while  a  portion  at  least  of  the  latter  is  of 
older  pleiocene  date.  The  total  number  of  species  of  shells  collected  from  the  meiocene  is 
upwanis  of  200,  about  40  only  being  living  shells,  all  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  coast  The 
following  description  of  the  meiocene  beds  as  they  occur  in  Virginia,  is  characteristic  of  the 
formation  generally  as  seen  in  the  other  States. 

'*  The  materials  with  which  the  shells  are  intermixed,  or  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
have  various  characters.  In  some  cases  they  consist  principally  of  a  nearly  white  sand ;  in 
others  the  argillaceous  matter  greatly  predominates,  and  the  mass  is  a  somewhat  tenacious 
clay.  Frequently  much  oxide  of  iron  is  mingled  with  the  earthy  matter,  giving  it  more  or 
less  of  a  yellow  or  brown  appearance,  and  this  is  the  aspect  which  the  upper  beds  containing 
shells  most  usually  present  Very  generally  the  lowest  visible  fbssiliferous  stratum  is  com- 
posed of  a  green  silicious  sand,  and  a  bluish  clay,  which  being  always  very  moist,  is  soft  and 
tenacious,  and  presents  a  dark  blue  or  black  colour.  At  the  base  of  the  clifii  on  the  James 
and  York  rivers,  this  stratum  may  be  traced  continuously  for  considerable  distances,  rarely 
rising  more  than  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  presenting  an  even 
horizontal  outline.  In  the  deep  ravines,  and  low  down  in  the  banks  of  shells,  generally, 
throughout  this  region,  a  similar  dark  bluish  green  argillaceous  sand  is  observed,  enclosing 
frequently  a  great  number  and  varie^  of  shells.  This  constitutes  what  is  usually  denomi- 
nated blue  martt  which  from  the  son  condition  of  the  shelly  matter  which  it  contains,  as 
well  as  the  predominance  of  clay  in  its  composition,  is  found  peculiarly  beneficial  when 
applied  to  the  more  arenaceous  varieties  of  the  soiL  Many  highly  valuable  marls  extensively 
in  use  are  of  this  description. 

"  The  very  general  existence  of  the  lower  stratum,  above  described,  forms  an  interesting 
and  prominent  feature  in  the  geolo^  of  the  meiocene  tertiary  districts,  as  well  of  eastern 
Virginia  as  of  Maryland.  Throughout  all  the  upper  fossiliferous  strata,  as  well  as  in  the 
argillaceous  beds  just  mentioned,  will  be  found  disseminated,  greenish  black  grains  of  the 
green-sand,  having  the  same  form  and  composition  with  the  granules  contained  very  abun- 
dantly in  an  older  formation,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  some  beds  of  the  marl 
or  shells,  these  particles  so  abound  as  to  give  a  very  decided  colour  to  the  whole  mass.  The 
surface  of  the  strata  containing  shells  is  usually  irregular.  Sometimes  it  rises  abruptly,  in 
the  form  of  a  hillock,  then  it  is  scooped  out  into  depressions  of  a  few  feet  in  depth.  These 
irregularities,  however,  are  apparently  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  the  original  form  of  the  deposit, 
the  other  produced  by  denudiiig  action  upon  the  surfoce.''  {,Roger^  Report  on  the  GeoUh 
gical  Reconnaissance  of  Yirginia^ 

Eocene, — This  subdivision  of  the  tertiary  is  found  along  the  western  limit  of  the  Atlantic 
plain,  in  a  belt  of  fVom  10  to  20  miles  broad,  between  the  primaiy  and  secondary  rocks,  and 
the  meiocene  strata,  from  beneath  which  the  formation  in  question  rises  westward  with  a 
very  gentle  inclination.  Going  south  it  is  first  seen  in  Maryland  between  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Potomac  River,  where  it  is  well  exposed  at  Fort  Washington  and  other  locali- 
ties. The  lower  or  eastern  limit  of  the  eocene  croeses  the  Potomac  near  Matthias  Point, 
and  pursues  a  course  almost  due  south,  crossing  the  Pamunkey  below  Piiung  Tree  and  the 
James  River,  at  Coggings  Point,  and  thence  extending  south  in  a  line  not  yet  precisely  deter- 
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mined.  Its  uaoal  bofmdary  on  the  western  side  is  the  previouflily  defined  line  of  older  etnta 
skirting  the  edge  of  the  Atlantic  pkin.  Thus  far  in  its  range  the  eocene  deposits  are  beds 
containing  chiefly  a  loose  mixture  of  various  coloured  sands  and  clays  abounding  in  femigin- 
OU8  matter,  and  often  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  remarkable  fertilizing  mineral  granules 
called  green  sand.  The  stratum  has  sometimes  a  yellow  or  bfown  odour,  from  the  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron ;  its  more  characteristic  aspect,  however,  is  a  dull  lead 
colour  or  a  bluish  green.  Layers  of  fossil  shells  frequently  impart  to  the  mass  a  considerable 
share  of  carbonate  of  lime,  minutely  distributed  in  a  chalky  state,  which,  by  virtue  of  wbU 
known  chemical  actions,  caused  bv  the  presence  of  decomposing  sulphuret  of  iran,  is  not 
unfVequently  replaced  by  more  or  less  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum.  These  insTedients,  the 
green  sand,  the  qarbonate  of  lime,  and  the  gypsum,  confer  upon  parts  of  the  deposit  an  ex- 
traordinary fertilizing  agency,  whence,  as  in  the  case  of  some  very  analofians  beds  of  the 
secondarv  cretaceous  series,  the  material  is  entitled  '*  marl,'*  and  in  Virginia  is  extensively 
employed  as  such. 

The  deposit  is  not  alwajrs  a  soft  mass  of  sand  and  clay,  but  contains  thin  calcareous  strata, 
in  the  state  of  a  firmly  cemented  rock,  imbedding  a  profusion  of  the  fossils  characteristic  of 
tliis  portion  of  the  American  tertiary. 

Tracing  the  eocene  south  of  Virginia,  we  find  it  appearing  occasionally  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  a  narrow  belt  It  crosses  the  Savannah  River  in  Georgia  at  Shell  Blufi^  15  miles 
below  Augusta,  and  shows  itself  at  Silver  Bluff  and  other  points  over  a  space  of  40  miles 
along  the  valley  of  the  same  river. 

"According  to  Mr.  Vanuxem,  Shell  Bluff  is  about  *seventv  feet  high,  formed  of  various 
beds  of  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  of  comminuted  shells,  and  having  at  its  upper  port  the 
Ontrea  gigatUea  f  in  a  bed  nearly  six  feet  in  thickness.* 

**  The  eocene  formation  appears  on  the  Oconee,  below  MilledgeviUe,  judging  firom  a  few 
fossils  which  have  been  sent  firom  that  vicinity.  The  matrix  is  calcareous,  whitish,  and 
very  friable.  We  know  nothing  of  its  appearance  on  Ocmulgee  and  Flint  rivers,  but  it  has 
been  observed  in  various  parts  of  Early  county,  and  it  occurs  at  Fort  Gaines  on  the  Chatta- 
hooche,  where  it  constitutes  a  bluff  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  which  has  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  at  Claiborne.    Its  extent  on  the  river  is  about  one  mile. 

I*  In  Georgia  it  is  common  to  find  the  fbssiliferous  beds  of  the  eocene  developed  as  a  pure 
siliceous  rock  or  buhr  stone.  The  calcareous  and  other  matter  originally  in  the  rock  has 
all  disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  silica,  preserving,  however,  the  casts  of  shells  so  per- 
fectly that  they  may  often  be  readily  recognised. 

'*  The  eocene  next  appears  in  Wilcox  county,  Alabama,  in  the  state  of  a  hard  dark-colour- 
ed sandstone,  containing  the  characteristic  shells,  which  are  not  mineralized  at  all,  but  are 
chalky  and  imperfect  This  formation  only  extends  eight  or  nine  miles  along  the  Alabama 
river.  Claiborne  Bluff  is  about  one  mile  in  length :  a  similar  blufi^  of  equal  extent,  occurs 
three  miles  below,  and  about  ^ree  or  four  mUes  south  of  this  the  deposit  terminates  in  a 
bluff  of  less  elevation.  Here  the  upper  bed  is  characterized  by  SctUelta  LyeUi  (Conrad), 
the  stratum  being  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  matrix  of  angular  quartasose  sand, 
tinged  by  oxide  of  iron.  Nearly  the  whole  countiT  in  the  vicinity  of  Ciaibome  is  secondary, 
the  eocene  having  been  traced  only  about  one  mile  east  of  the  village,  in  the  banks  of  a 
small  creek.  The  rkige  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee,  also  secondary, 
is  composed  of  cretaceous  limestone,  full  of  NtanmulUes  ManteUi  (Morton).  St  Stephens, 
on  the  Tombeckbee,  is  situated  on  a  bluff  of  the  same,  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height;  but 
the  eocene  appears  a  short  distance  north  of  it,  separated  from  the  secondary  by  a  strip  of 
alluvial  soil.  Here,  however,  the  two  upper  strata  only  are  visible,  the  superior  bed  of 
limestone  being  but  a  fow  feet  in  thickness,  whilst  at  Ciaibome  the  corresponding  one  is 
about  forty-five  feet  thick.  The  arenaceous  stratum  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Cuibome, 
but  the  foasils  are  not  so  well  preserved,  and  are  chalky  and  friable.  We  know  of  no  locality 
west  of  this,  in  Alabama  or  Mississippi,  where  the  eocene  formation  occurs;  but  on  the 
Washita  river,  near  the  town  of  Monroe,  it  is  associated  with  the  strata  of  the  cretaceous 
group,  as  Mr.  Conrad  ascertained  by  examination  of  some  fossils  sent  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  by  Judge  Bry.  The  most  abundant  fossil  of  the  eocene  at  this  place  appears 
to  be  Carbuia  oniscttg  (Conrad),  a  shell  very  common  in  the  arenaceous  strata  at  Ciaibome. 
Among  more  than  two  hundred  species  of  shells  at  Claiborne,  there  is  not  one  which  is 
identical  with  a  fossil  of  the  meiocene  of  this  country ;  one  only  u  even  an  analogue :  not 
one  can  be  referred  to  any  recent  species,  much  less  to  a  native  of  the  coast  of  the  Vnited 
States.** 

The  total  number  of  eocene  fossil  shells  is  about  210,  nearly  all  the  species  being  from  a 
single  locality,  namely,  Ciaibome,  Alabama.  Other  deposits,  as  that  of  St  Stephens  on  the 
Tombeckbee,  present  a  large  collection  of  species  also,  but  they  have  been  found  not  to  differ 
from  the  species  at  Ciaibome. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  older  tertiary  or  eocene  strata  of  Alabama  contain  a  pro- 
fusion of  specimens  of  four  secondary  species,  and  yet  possess  not  one  species  common  with 
the  meiocene.    This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  among  the  corresponding  fonnationa 
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in  Europe,  the  eocene  and  meiocene  being  connected  by  42  species  common  to  both,  out  of  1238 
belonging  to  the  eocene,  and  the  secondary  and  eocene  strata  having  prodaced  none  identical 
between  them.  From  this,  and  from  the  mteresting  fact,  that  most  of  the  American  forma- 
tions of  this  period  contain  not  a  single  known  recent  species,  it  seems  evident  that  these 
tertiary  strata  of  the  Southern  States  assume  an  earlier  position  in  the  American  eocene 
period  than  the  beds  of  the  Paris  basin  occupy  in  the  eocene  period  of  Europe.  A  fact  not 
less  curious  and  unexpected  is,  that  out  of  about  210  eocene  feesils  from  Alabama,  not  more 
thai!  six  are  discovered  to  be  common  to  the  same  period  in  Europe. 

The  occurrence  of  a  recent  species,  the  Venus  mercenaria^  in  the  eocene  of  Maryland, 
and  the  fact  that  none  of  this  formation,  in  either  Maryland  or  Virginia,  has  ever  been  seen 
to  contain  a  single  secondary  fossil,  would  serve  to  show  that  this  part  of  eocene  is  of  rather 
more  recent  origin  than  the  more  calcareous  beds  of  this  formation  found  in  the  south. 

Secondary  ^rmaUons. — ^Formations  of  the  secondary  class  occupy  by  fiir  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  But  the  series  is  by  no  means  as  full  upon  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  has  proved  to  be  in  Europe.  Formations  pretty  nearly  equivalent 
to  some  of  the  superior  or  more  recent  secondary  European  groups  do  occur  and  under  inter- 
esting analogies,  while  an  enormous  series  of  strata  referrible  to  the  period  of  the  carbonife- 
rous rocks,  and  to  the  groups  of  still  more  ancient  date  which  are  placed  between  these  and 
the  primaiy  class,  prevail  very  widely,  composing  much  the  most  extensive  portion.  There 
exists  a  wide  gap  or  hiatus  in  the  middle  part  oi  these  American  secondary  rocks,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  hitherto  discovered  strata  resembliug  in  date  the  new  red  sandstone 
groups,  and  even  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  oolitic  group  of  Europe.  If  we  carry  our 
attention,  it  is  true,  to  regions  ni  west  of  the  Mississippi,  then  perhaps  this  vacant  interval 
in  the  series  will  be  found  to  be  represented ;  but  eastward  of  that  limit  no  equivalents  to  the 
new  red  sandstones  of  the  Old  World  have  yet  been  established  upon  any  adequate  grounds 
of  proof.  The  red  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  valley  regarded  by  some  geo- 
logists* as  of  this  formation,  and  the  belt  of  similar  rocks  traversing  the  middle  States,  pos- 
sess a  date  which  we  consider  to  be  as  yet  entirely  undetermined. 

Secondary  Formations  of  the  Cretaceous  Period. — ^Fossiliferous  strata  referrible  to  the 
newest  secondary  or  cretaceous  period  occur  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
souri Though  first  displayed  unequivocally  in  New  Jersey,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
these  strata  are  continued  beneath  Long  Island,  and  even  under  Martha's  Vineyard.  In 
New  Jersey,  where  they  have  been  chiefly  studied,  and  where  in  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liar value  of  certain  of  their  mineral  ingredients  in  agriculture,  they  characterise  wliat  is 
called  the  "  marl  tract"  of  the  State,  the^  occupy  a  belt  of  country  having  the  following 
boundaries.  A  line  commencing  near  Middletown  Point  and  passing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount's  Mills,  Allentown,  C&osswicks,  Burlington,  Moorestown,  Woodbury,  and  Scull- 
town,  to  Salem,  forms  the  northwestern  limit  While  on  the  southeast,  the  boundary,  thou^ 
less  accurately  determined,  may  be  traced  from  the  Atlantic  coast  near  Deal  towards  Squan- 
kam,  and  from  thence  east  of  New  Egypt  and  Vincentown,  past  Blackwoodtown  and  Woods- 
town,  to  join  the  first  line  near  Salem.  The  formation  then  stretches  across  the  State  of 
Delaware  and  into  Maryland  as  far  as  the  Sassafras  River  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Rocks  of 
the  same  secondary  period  but  of  a  distinctly  different  mineral  character  appear  at  Ashwood 
and  Wilmington  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  North  Carolina,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  their  breadth  in  this  State  is  in  some  places  very  considerable.  In  South  Carolina  they 
are  seen  on  Lynch's  Creek  and  on  the  Pedee  and  Santee  Rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  region 
west  of  the  city  of  Charleston.  Further  south  they  occur  at  Sandersville  in  Georgia. 
These  cretaceous  rocks  occupy  a  large  extent  of  region  in  Alabama,  composing,  according 
to  Conrad,  the  chief  part  of  the  counties  of  Pickens,  Bibb,  Greene,  Perry,  Dallas,  Marengo, 
Wilcox,  Downes  and  Montgomery,  and  portions  of  Clarke,  Monroe  and  Conecuh. 

The  Tombeckbee  and  most  of  its  tributaries  run  entirely  through  a  region  of  which  these 
rocks  form  the  substratum,  and  we  may  infer  from  the  statements  of  travellers  that  the 
countries  of  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  and  indeed  nearly  the  whole  State  of  Mississippi, 
are  of  the  same  formation.  In  the  southwestern  portion  of  Tennessee,  Louisiana  between 
Alexandria  and  Natchitoches,  and  on  the  Washita  River,  and  in  Arkansas  on  the  calcareous 
platform  of  Red  River,  these  rocks  are  known  to  exist  and  probably  occupy  an  extensive 
area. 

The  cretaceous  formations  thus  traced,  though  certainly  referrible  to  the  same  period,  pre- 
sent such  marked  differences  of  mineral  and  fxBii  constituents  when  the  northern  and  south- 
em  localities  referred  to  are  compared,  as  to  make  it  proper  to  distinguish  them  into  two 
classes.  The  first  or  green  sand  formation  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  the  cretaceous 
region,  extending  through  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  to  the  point  before  mentioned  in  Ma^ 
ryumd.  It  consists  of  strata  of  a  friable  material,  more  or  less  arenaceous  or  argillaceous  in 
its  texture,  of  a  dark  greenish  or  bluish  colour,  including  bands  or  layers  rich  in  a  peculiar 

*  See  Hiteheock't  Report  on  the  Geology  of  MasMchoiettt. 
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fowl,  uid  chancteriaed  bj  the  pretenee  generally  in  large  propoition  of  the  peculiar  mine- 
ral befi>re  referred  to  under  the  name  of  green  aand.  The  olher,  or  calcareous  fiirmatiao,  is 
Ibund  throughout  the  aoutbem  and  western  portions  of  the  region  which  has  been  described, 
and  consists  of  limestone  of  various  degrees  of  hardness,  more  or  less  abundant  in  fissilfl^ 
and  having  the  particles  of  green  sand  <nly  sparsely  disseminated  through  the  massL 

**  Limestone  strata,  however,  seem  to  compose  nearhr  the  whole  of  the  cretaceous  ^roap  in 
the  southern  States,  where  they  exist  on  a  scale  of  vast  extent  and  thickness,  riamg  into 
bold  undulating  hills,  which  resemble  in  their  features  the  surfibce  of  the  chalk  in  Europe, 
and  seldom  or  never  repose  upon  the  sands  which  form  their  substrata  in  New  Jersey.  In 
Alabama,  Mr.  Conrad  states  this  formation  to  constitute  nearly  the  whole  bed  of  the  country, 
the  eocene  occup3ring  verv  limited  patches  in  the  valleys  of  some  of  the  rivers.  Generally 
throughout  Georgia  and  the  States  sooth  and  west  of  it,  these  limestones  are  developed  as 
two  distinct  strata.  That  which  is  universallv  superior  in  position  is  a  very  while  friable 
limestone,  containing  many  casts  of  shells  peculiar  to  itself,  while  beneath  this  is  a  compact 
bluish  limestone,  idtemating  with  friable  limestone  and  with  greenish  siliceous  sand,  which 
is  indurated  into  a  rock,  and  contains  ibssils  and  the  peculiar  green  particles  of  silicate  of 
iron.  The  thickness  of  the  lower  deposit  is  stated  to  be  about  9Q0  feet  on  the  Alabama 
river.  Its  characteristic  ibssil  is  the  Exogyra  eostaUtj  the  same  shell  which  is  so  remark- 
ably distinctive  of  the  marl  beds  in  the  femiginoos  aand  formation  of  New  Jersey  and  Delar 
waie. 

**  In  some  places,  as  in  Wilcox  county,  Alabama,  this  lower  limestone  is  seen  to  rest  upon 
a  still  inferior  bed  of  a  friable  greenish  sandstone,  containing  fossils,  especially  the  OUrea 
falcata,  and  also  presenting,  like  the  limestone  above  it,  some  of  the  green  grains  every- 
where characteristic  of  these  cretaceous  formations. 

**  These  arenaceous  strata  compose  the  chief  mass  of  the  secondary  deposits  in  New  Jersey, 
being  but  partially  overlaid  by  the  very  thin  calcareous  strata  before  mentioned.  The  mine- 
ralogical  cnaracter  of  this  deposit  is  extremely  variable,  thouffh  the  most  usual  constituents 
are  the  following :  Ist  Siliceous  sand,  mostly  yellowish  and  ferruginous,  though  sometimes 
of  a  green  colour,  answering  to  the  glauconie  sabletue  of  Brongniart  These  sands  occa- 
sionally occur  in  indurated  strata  containing  fossils,  when  they  form  a  rock  precisely  the 
same  in  all  respects  as  that  which  underlies  the  limestone  in  Alabama.  2dly.  The  peculiar 
greenish  chloritic  grains  of  the  green  sand  formation  of  Europe.  This  mineral  exists  gene- 
rallv  in  the  shape  of  small  grains  of  about  the  size  and  form,  and  not  unfrequently  cS*  the 
dark  plumbago  colour,  of  gunpowder.  Sometimes  it  has  a  rich  warm  green,  but  more  com- 
monly an  olive  gray  or  dull  blue,  or  even  a  very  dark  chocolate  colour.** 

The  grains,  although  they  contain  about  50  per  cent  of  silica,  are  not  gritty,  can  be  easily 
bruised  between  the  teeth,  and  when  moistened  some  varieties  can  even  be  kneaded  into  a 
somewhat  plastic  mass.  A  heap  of  this  marl,  as  the  granular  mineral  is  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  New  Jersey,  after  being  somewhat  exposed  to  the  air,  frequently  contracts  a  light 
gray  hue,  from  the  exterior  grains  becoming  coated  with  a  white  inflorescence,  which,  finm 
some  observations  I  have  mule,  is  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  following  aiMilysis 
by  Mr.  Seybert  presents  a  fair  average  of  the  composition  of  the  green  grains : — siBca  49.83, 
alumina  6.00,  magnesia  1.83,  notasb  10.12,  protoxide  of  iron  21.^  water  9.80;  loss  0.89  = 
100  ffrains.    Other  analyses  show  occasionally  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of  lime. 

Mica  in  minute  scales  mingles  not  unfrequently  in  the  less  pure  varieties  of  the  marl, 
which  often  contains  more  or  less  blue  clay. 

**  Once  or  twice,  in  examining  a  mass  of  these  mineral  grains,  I  have  detected  numerous 
minute  spicula  of  selenite.  Ahnost  every  large  heap  of  Uie  marl  exhales  a  distinct  odour, 
closely  resembling  sulphur.  These  mineral  grains  occur  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in 
nearly  all  the  strata,  both  arenaceous  and  calcareous,  of  the  formation ;  but  what  is  remark- 
able, they  occur  almost  alone,  in  a  homogeneous  deposit,  which  seems  to  underlie  nearly  the 
whole  secondary  tract  of  New  Jersey,  the  stratum  averaging  more  than  twenty  feet  inr 
thickness.** 

It  is  this  stratum  which  is  especially  called  the  marl,  rather  from  its  highly  fertilizing 
action  upon  the  soil  than  for  any  resemblance  it  has  to  marl  strictly  defined. 

The  diversified  deposits  of  sand,  clay,  green-sand  limestone,  and  sand-stone  composing  the 
cretaceous  series  in  New  Jersey,  assume  a  great  variety  of  aspects  resulting  from  their 
almost  endless  intermixture  and  their  various  degrees  of  induration.  The  most  foesiliferous 
beds  are  those  consisting  chiefly  of  the  green  sand,  and  next  the  thin  calcareous  stratum. 

The  organic  remains  include  several  interesting  genera  of  extinct  saurians,  also  relics  of 
the  tortoise,  of  the  shark,  and  other  fishes,  besides  a  tolerably  \Bxge  list  of  shells,  zoophytes, 
and  echinodermata.  The  total  number  of  the  '*  three  latter  classes  described  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton in  his  Synopsis  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Cretaceous  Groups  of  the  United  States,  is 
108  species.  Two  of  these  belong  to  genera  which  are  new,  while  but  a  solitary  species, 
the  Pecten  quinquecMtattUf  proves  to  be  common  to  these  strata  and  their  equivalents  in 
Europe.    This  last  fact  is  certainly  not  a  little  curious,  as  it  goes  to  show  that  the  organic 
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racet  of  remote  tegkniB  diflered  u  much  daring  the  latter  periods  dt  the  Becondary  era  as 
during  the  more  m^em  mterval  of  the  tertiary  formations. 

Comparing  the  organio  remains  of  this  cretaceous  series  of  the  United  States,  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  1(3  species  of  shells  and  echinodermata  14  species  are  peculiar  to  the 
upper  formation  of  the  limestone  series  of  Alabama,  while  only  two  or  three  that  belong  to 
this  have  yet  been  found  in  the  ^preen  sand  beds  of  New  Jersey.  We  discover  however  that 
a  much  larger  number  belong  m  common  to  the  New  Jersey  deposits  and  the  lower  lime- 
stone formation  of  Alabama. 

Subtracting  the  above  14  species  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  between  the  New 
Jersey  green  sand  series  and  this  lower  limestone  of  the  south,  we  have  left  of  the  two  classes 
of  fossib  88  species.  Out  of  these  88  species,  39  are  peculiar  to  the  marl  or  green  sand 
formation  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  32  to  the  older  southern  calcareous  rocks,  and  17 
only  are  common  to  the  two.  These  numbers  show  a  want  of  identity  in  the  fossils  of  the 
two  regions  worthy  of  notice. 

AnoUier  striking  peculiarity,  and  one  which  marks,  no  less  than  the  profusion  of  the  green- 
sand,  the  want  of  resemblance  between  these  American  strata  and  those  of  like  age  in 
Europe,  is  the  absence  of  any  true  chalk  deposit  There  would  appear  to  be  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  existence  m  this  remarkable  formation  in  any  known  region  of  North 
America. 

iZoA  of  a  dot's  intefmediate  between  the  Chreen  Sand  and  Bituminoue  Cod  formations, 
•—No  met  in  the  Geology  of  the  United  States  is  more  remarkable,  than  the  extreme  scarcity 
4if  strata  occupying,  by  the  indications  of  their  organic  remains,  a  middle  {rface  in  the  series 
between  the  cretaceous  or  green  sand  rocks  and  Sie  rocks  belonging  to  the  date  of  the  coal. 
It  is  bat  Tery  lately  indeed  that  adequate  proof  has  been  furnished  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  in  the  country.  Recent  explorations  in  Virginia,  have  bronght  to  light,  however,  some 
interesting  fiicts  in  regard  to  a  group  of  sand-stone  strata,  tending  stronprly  to  establish  for 
them  a  date  somewhat  older  than  that  of  the  green-sand.  The  formation  m  qnestion  extends 
from  a  point  on  the  Potomac  river  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  Occoquan,  in  a  direction  a 
little  west  of  south,  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  thence  nearly  due  south  across  the  State  of 
Virginia.  It  occupies  a  narrow  belt  rarely  more  than  a  few  miles  across,  resting  upon  the 
eastern  ed^e  of  the  primary  region,  and  disappearing  generally  beneath  the  tertiarv  beds  of 
the  Atlantic  plain,  along  tlio  western  edge  of  which  it  ranges.  The  composition  of  the  rock 
is  such  as  to  have  procured  fbr  much  (?  it  the  title  of  freestone.  It  consists  of  grains  of 
sand  more  or  less  firmly  ag^^ffated  together  with  decomposed  felspar,  having  sometimes  the 
texture  of  a  pretty  fine-gramed  building-stone,  fbr  which  it  has  been  very  extensively  em-* 
ployed  in  the  public  edifices  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  under  the  name  of  Acquia  Creek 
freeslone.  Some  parts  of  the  formation  have  a  very  heterogeneous  composition,  but  the 
cementing  matter  in  which  the  more  solid  particles  lie,  is  ahnost  invariably  felspar  in  the 
state  of  Iraolin,  or  fine  white  clay.  Nodules  of  bluish  white  clay,  of  considerable  size,  are 
not  unfrequent,  and  it  often  has  the  characteristic  of  a  coarsely  aggregated  conglomerate, 
the  pebbles  being  chiefly  quartz. 

The  roost  interesting  feature  attending  these  strata,  besides  their  fitness  fbr  architectural 
OSes,  is  the  nature  of  their  fossils.  So  fiir  as  discovered,  they  are  exclusively  vegetable,  but 
consist  of  relics  of  plants  distinctly  different  from  those  characteristic  of  the  coal  formations. 
The  fossil  which  most  plainly  points  out  the  place  in  the  series  to  which  the  rock  is  to  be 
referred,  is  one  of  the  fossil  cycadea,  a  very  gi^ntic  specimen  of  the  trunk  of  which,  besides 
portions  of  fronds,  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg.  These  seem  to  inti- 
mate the  great  probability  that  the  fbrmation  belongs  to  a  period  approximatmg  to  that  of  the 
Oolite  group  of  Europe.  Impressions  are  numerous  of  the  cones  and  other  portions  of  trees 
of  the  order  of  the  coniferge,  an  enormous  trunk  of  one  of  which  was  exposed  completely 
silicefied  in  the  same  quarry  with  the  fossil  cycas. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  United  States  has  any  fbrmation  been  yet  disclosed  possessing  a 
claim  to  the  same  position  in  the  serieai  Another  and  roach  more  extensive  group  of  strata 
has  been  attributed  to  a  date  somewhat  more  ancient  than  this,  namely,  to  the  new  red  sand- 
stone period.  This  formation  occupies  a  narrow  belt  of  country,  ranging  for  manv  miles 
along  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river.  It  comprises  red,  soft  argillaceous  shales  and 
harder  red  sand-stones,  and  near  the  top  of  the  series  a  coarse  variegated  conglomerate  made 
op  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  pebbles  of  primary  and  other  rocka 

None  of  the  fossil  remains,  vegetable  or  animal,  hitherto  derived  from  this  formation,  is 
thought  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  period  of  its  production,  though  Prof.  Hitchcock  and  some 
other  geologists  conceive  it  to  rank  with  the  new  red  sand-stone  of  Europe.  We  regard  it 
as  extremely  probable  that  this  red  sand-stone  belt  of  the  Connecticut,  is  only  an  interrupted 
prolongation  of  the  very  extensive  red  shale  and  sand-stone  group  of  strata,  which  stretch 
from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  southwest,  and  traverse  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land to  the  Potomac.  The  variegated  conglomerate  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Potomac 
marble,  fiom  the  &ct  that  some  of  it  on  the  Potomac  hu  been  made  use  of  as  an  orna- 
mental marble  for  the  columns  in  the  capitol  at  Washington,  comes  from  the  range  of  strata 
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last  ipoken  of.  Both  in  the  States  enumerated  and  in  Connecticut,  these  strata  are  intenect- 
ed  by  long  ridges  of  trap :  the  principal  masses  of  this  rock  in  the  country,  and  what  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  nearly  all  tne  localities  of  copper  ore  within  this  tract,  are  adjacent  to 
these  outbursts  of  the  trap-rocL 

Though  we  do  not  pretend  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  these  formations,  oonsidering  them, 
ftom  the  absence  of  all  distinctive  organic  remains,  and  from  their  reposing  nnoonmrmably 
upon  some  very  ancient  fbssiliferoos  rocks,  as  of  an  era  yet  nndetermin^,  we  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  sketching  their  range  and  extent  Commencing  on  the  Potomac,  or 
more  properly  further  south  m  Virginia,  they  pass  through  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  into 
York  countv,  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  across  the  Susquehanna  below  Harrisburg,  whence 
they  extend  more  to  the  eastward  to  Bucks  county,  on  the  Delaware,  where  entering  New 
Jersey,  they  form  a  very  wide  belt  lying  southeast  of  the  primary  hills,  called  the  Ui^laods, 
along  the  whole  of  their  range  to  the  Hudson  river. 

Similar,  and  we  consider  identical  strata,  occupy  a  narrow  belt  along  the  Connecticut 
river,  from  New  Haven  north  to  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachnsetts.  Near  North- 
ampton and  other  places  in  this  State,  some  very  singular  impressions  occur  in  the  sand- 
stone, apparently  organic,  and  referred  by  Professor  Hitchcock  to  tracks  left  by  the  feet  of 
extinct  and  gigantic  races  of  birds  of  the  wading  class.  Remains  of  fishes  have  also  in  a  few 
instances  been  found,  but  we  believe  no  shells  have  yet  been  seen  anywhere  within  the  wide 
range  of  these  argillaceous  strata. 

Rocks  of  the  Carboniferoue  Period, — ^Though  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  little  that  has 
been  hitherto  effected  in  the  investigation  of  the  ancient  secondary  fossils  of  the  United 
States,  to  pronounce  with  absolute  positiveness  regarding  an  identity  of  dale  between  the 
coal-bearing  strata  of  this  country  and  of  Europe ;  still  enough  is  known  to  justify  us  in 
placing  the  bituminous  coal  series  of  America  in  the  same  general  period  which  emlnraoeB 
the  carboniferous  rocks  of  other  countries. 

The  vegetable  organic  remains,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  the  same,  and  a  like  general 
agreement  appeara  to  subsist  among  the  relics  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  same  genera, 
nnA  a  number  of  the  same  species  prevail  in  the  strata  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  ere  geologists  can  state  the  interesting  conclusions  which  must 
spring  from  a  more  precise  comparison.  The  anthracite-bearing  rocks  of  the  United  States 
occupy  obviously  a  lower  place  in  the  series,  and  appear,  in  certain  sections  at  least,  to 
underlie  the  other  groups  in  a  non-ccmformable  position ;  but  what  exact  interval  separates 
these  two  series  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  though  the  organic  remains  of  the  anthracite 
series,  as  far  as  they  have  been  studied,  indicate  pretty  strongly  that  the  date  of  this  older 
variety  of  coal  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  period  of  the  upper  greywacke  rocks  of  Europe. 
We  shall,  therefore,  speak  of  the  two  coal-bearing  groups  under  separate  heads,  and  proceed 
to  describe  briefly  the  most  recent  or  bituminous  coal  strata. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  two  or  three  insulated  small  coal  fields  lying  nearer  to 
the  ocean,  the  coal  regions  of  the  United  States,  both  the  bituminous  and  the  anthracitic,  lie 
aU  westward  of  the  primary  belt  which  ranges  between  the  Atlantic  plain  and  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  triple  subdivision  which  we  have  ventured  npon  of  the  mountains  south  of  the 
Hudson,  the  eastern  or  Blue  Ridge  system,  comprising  rocks  either  of  the  primary  class,  or 
of  a  very  ancient  secondary  date,  may  be  described  as  destitute  entirely  of  any  coal  forma* 
tion ;  the  middle,  or  Appalachian  ranges,  embrace  the  strata  of  the  anthracite  group,  while 
the  mountains  still  further  west,  the  true  Alloghanies,  contain  the  vast  bituminous  coal  forma- 
tion, which,  also  spreading  to  the  westward,  over  an  enormous  area,  is  traceable  as  a  single 
geological  formation  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wide  region  to  the  Mississippi 

We  may  delineate  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  great  bituminous  coal  formation,  by  com- 
mencing near  the  northeast  comer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  punning  a  southwest  course,  follow- 
ing the  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  mountain  across  that  State  and  across  Maryland ;  m  Virginia, 
the  Eastern  Front  Ridge  of  the  Alleghany,  the  Greenbriar  mountains,  and  the  Flat-top  moun- 
tain, beyond  which  we  trace  it  through  Middle  Tennessee  to  its  termination  near  the  Black 
Warrior  river  in  ^forth  Alabama,  The  northern  and  western  limits  are  not  so  well  defined ; 
but  we  may  lay  it  down  as  pretUr  certain  that  strata  of  this  epoch,  though  with  little  or  no 
indication  that  they  contain  cosj,  spread  through  some  of  the  central  and  western  counties 
of  New  York,  while  coal-bearing  strata  are  traceable  westward  to  a  region  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  more  than  200  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  Alabama  and  Teimessee  the 
breadth  of  the  formation  is  greatly  less,  as  it  does  not  reach  to  that  great  river,  but  forms  a 
belt  running  through  the  middle  of  the  latter  State,  expanding  towards  the  north.  Coal 
measures  comprise  nearly  all  the  territory  of  Permsylvania  westward  of  the  Alleghany,  if  we 
exclude  a  narrow  unproductive  belt  bordering  on  the  State  of  New  York  and  on  Lake  Erie; 
they  fill  a  large  area  in  the  eastern  and  sou£ern  parts  of  Ohio,  in  the  southern  sections  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  ranging  south  they  cover  the  western  part  of  Maryland,  all  the 
region  in  Virginia  west  of  the  boundary  delineated,  and  are  seen  in  a  part  of  Kentnclrf ,  and 
as  before  stated,  through  Tennessee  to  Alabama.    Other  strata  not  so  intimately  connected 
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with  the  coal,  but  belonging  to  the  same  period  or  formation,  diatribute  themselves  over  a 
yet  wider  space. 

The  eastern  boundaiy  sketched  above,  is,  throughout  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
the  termination  of  an  extensive  table-land  declining  in  a  rolling  surface  rather  gently  to  the 
west,  and  cut  off  upon  the  east  in  an  abrupt  escarpment,  having  an  elevation  of  from  1000  to 
1500  feet  above  the  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  group ;  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  which 
latter  strata  this  Alleghany  plateau  restsi  Its  beds  dip  most  generally  to  the  west,  at  a 
moderate  angle,  which  grows  less  as  we  advance  into  the  great  basin  of  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributariea 

**  The  surfiftce  of  the  region  is  undulating,  and  towards  its  southeastern  limit,  mountainous ; 
but  the  loftiest  hills  rise  in  gently  swelling  outlines,  and  no  very  prominent  peaks  tower  in 
acute  and  ragged  lines,  to  ^ote  that  the  strata  have  been  subjected  to  violent  convulsive 
and  upheaving  forces.  Every  thing  bespeaks  it  to  have  been  at  one  time  an  expanded  plain, 
gently  tilted  from  the  horizontal  position,  so  that  its  suiiace  and  the  beds  of  rock  beneath, 
decline  with  a  slight  but  very  uniform  depression,  very  generally  towards  the  northwest  to 
Ibe  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

*'  The  form,  direction,  and  character  of  both  hills  and  valleys,  give  evidence  that  its  ine- 
qualities of  sur&ce  were  caused  by  the  furrowing  action  of  a  mighty  and  devastating  rush  of 
waters,  which  by  a  rapid  drainage  scooped  out  enormous  valleys  and  bsains  in  the  upper 
strata,  the  remnants  of  which  are  consequently  traceable  across  the  widest  valleys  from  hill 
to  hill,  holding  the  same  elevation,  thickness,  and  inclination  to  the  horizon.     It  is  fiom  this 
deep  excavation  of  the  strata  by  natural  causes,  combined  with  the  other  important  ciroum- 
Btances  of  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  that  we  are  to  draw  our  estimate  of  the  prodigious 
resources  da,  mineral  kind  possessed  by  the  region  before  us.     Whatever  valuable  materials 
lie  included  in  the  strata  of  the  district,  coal,  salt,  limestone,  or  iron  ore,  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion alluded  to  keeps  them  near  the  surface,  or  at  an  accessible  depth,  over  enormously  wide 
spaces  of  country,  while  the  trough-like  structure  of  the  valleys,  and  their  ffreat  depth, 
exposes  the  edges  of  many  of  these  deposits  to  the  day,  under  positions  in  which  mining  is 
the  easiest  imaginable,  and  with  an  extent  of  development  not  less  accommodating  to  the 
researches  of  the  scientific  geologist  than  bountiful  to  the  wants  of  the  community.    The 
same  features  prevail  in  the  tertiary  or  tide-water  district  of  the  State,  and  ought  to  awaken 
there  a  corresponding  feeling  of  congratulation.    The  only  essential  difference  of  structure, 
is  the  far  greater  depths  to  which  the  beds  of  this  western  territory  have  been  excavated  or 
denuded.    A  greater  number  of  strata  are  there  laid  open,  contributing  to  render  tl^  deep- 
eeated  beds  of  coal  as  accessible  as  the  superficial  marls  of  the  lower  section  of  the  State, 
and  thereby  to  preserve  a  beautiful  balance  in  the  resources  of  the  two  respective  regions.'* 
^'Cfe^gical  Reconnoissance  of  Virginia^ 

When  we  attempt  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  strata  individually  of  the  coal- 
bearing  series  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  so  called  carboniferous  group  of  Europe, 
we  are  surprised  at  their  visible  want  of  accordance.  Neither  the  same  rocks,  nor  the  same 
order  of  superposition  are  anywhere  traceable,  and  nowhere  do  we  find  underlying  these 
coal  meaaures  a  counterpart  to  either  the  carlxmiferous  limestone,  or  the  old  red  sandstone, 
which  so  widely  attend  the  coal  measures  in  certain  countries  in  Europe. 

The  lowest  members  of  this  thick  series  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  the  Alleghany  pla- 
teau, are  generally  red,  green,  and  buff-coloured  sand-stones,  often  very  argillaceous,  the 
whole  having  a  prc^ble  thickness  of  nearly  one  thousand  feet.  The  red  variety  predominates, 
and  especially  towards  the  base  of  the  series.  Resting  upon  these  are  massive  strata  of  very 
coarse  quartzose,  conglomerate,  and  sand-sUme,  which  in  a  thickness  of  a  few  hundred  feet 
generally  constitute  the  verge  or  summit  of  the  mountain  table-land.  Upon  these  beds, 
again,  repose  tiie  bituminous  coal  measures,  consisting  of  white  sand-stones  very  analogous  to 
some  of  those  above  mentioned,  intermingled  with  other  varieties  of  the  rock  more  argilla- 
ceous, and  with  yellowish,  grey,  pink,  and  even  red  sand-stones  in  almost  endles  alternation. 
What  strongly  characterizes  this  whole  class  of  deposits,  is  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
quartz  or  sand-stones,  and  the  paucity  of  slates  and  shales  associated  with  the  coal.  The 
coal-seams  are  usually  first  met  with  soon  after  we  pass  the  eastern  verge  of  tho  platoau, 
and  here  the  coal  measures  are  mostly  sand-stones.  Further  westward,  or  in  other  words, 
owing  to  the  slight  western  dip  of  the  whole,  higher  in  the  series,  we  find  these  rocks  becom- 
ing somewhat  more  argillaceous,  enclosing  thin  beds  of  soft  shale  and  fine  clay,  and  thin 
irregular  bands  of  limestone.  By  and  bye  these  subordinate  strata  grow  tolerably  numerous, 
and  they  then  contain  layers  of  nodular  argillaceous  ircm  ore  identical  with  the  ore  of  the 
coal  strata  of  Europe.  There  is  ample  reason  for  believing  that  this  kind  of  ore  is  distri- 
buted throughout  this  formation  in  its  range  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
BO  doubt  in  other  quarters,  in  a  degree  of  lavish  profusion  rivalling  the  iron  regions  of  any 
portion  of  Great  ^tain.  The  ore  in  question  contains  commonly  from  25  to  83  per  cent  <k 
mm,  and  directly  associated  as  it  is  with  innumerable  seams  of  coal  well  adapted  for  conver- 
sion into  coke,  and  with  beds  of  limestone  to  serve  as  a  flux,  it  seems  strange  that  so  little 
faos  hitherto  been  attempted  towards  manufacturing  it  into  iron. 
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The  kinds  of  coal  embnced  in  the  formation  now  before  us,  are  extremely  variooa  Tho 
•earns  have  an  average  thicknees  of  3  or  4  feet,  bat  a  few  are  found  reaching  8  or  even  10 
feet  in  thickness.  Those  adjacent  to  the  eastern  outcrop,  or  in  other  words,  those  lowest  in 
the  series,  are  brilliant,  hijsrhly  bitumintzed  varieties,  very  friable,  and  nearly  all,  at  least  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  believed  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  characterized  by  a  columnar  frac- 
ture, or  one  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  stratification.  These  furnish  tolerably  good 
coke.  Towards  Uie  northern  limit  of  the  coal-bearing  portion  of  the  formation  in  Pennsjl* 
vania,  the  coal  is  more  firm,  compact,  has  a  very  regular  cubical  or  rectangular  firaeture,  and 
contains  but  a  small  amount  of  bituminous  matter ;  m  other  words,  it  is  of  the  variety  called 
dry  coal,  and  finely  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  iron.  There  exist  numerous  seams  of  this 
in  the  northern  and  western  counties  of  that  State,  also  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  even  in 
Illinois,  and  extensively  in  Western  Virginia.  This  variety  sometimes  contains  innumemble 
thin  iamine  of  fossil  fibrous  charcoal,  seen  in  many  American  coals,  and  very  commoo 
cially  in  the  anthracite. 

The  extreme  eastern  class  of  ooal«seams  from  the  Potomac  west  of  Cumberland, 
something  like  a  subordinate  basin,  lyin^  between  the  Little  Alleghany  and  the  Savage 
Mountain,  possess  an  intermediate  proportion  of  bituminous  matter,  uid  fiimish  an  excellent 
coke.  Thev  are  an  exception  to  the  general  remark  above  made,  being  not  columnar  or 
friable,  but  breaking  into  huge  blocks,  besides  containing  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  bitu^ 
men.  Perhaps  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  strictly  descriptive  of  the  distribution  of  the  several 
varieties  of  coal  throughout  the  enormous  area  occupied  by  this  formation.  Many  of  the 
limestone  beds  of  the  series  contain  such  a  mixture  of  foreign  matters  with  the  carbonate  cyf 
lime,  that  they  constitute  an  excellent  source  from  which  to  procure  hydraulic  cement 

In  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  still  further  west  of  these,  are  wide 
tracts  of  a  purer  limestone,  probably  referable  also  to  this  coal  series,  of  very  great  extent. 

One  very  notable  feature  in  the  grits  or  sandstones  of  this  formation,  is  Uie  presence  in 
them  of  muriate  of  soda,  in  such  abundance  as  to  yield  a  copious  impregnation  to  the  waters 
which  are  artificially  procured  from  them  by  boring.  A  very  extensive  and  often  lucrative 
branch  of  manufacture  is  thus  sustained,  the  sand-stones  yielding  the  saline  water,  and  the 
coal-seams  adjacent  producing  the  fuel  to  effect  the  evaporaticm. 

Respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  salt  is  distributed  in  these  rocks,  the  probability  ia, 
that  it  occurs  as  a  mere  impregnation  in  the  partings  of  the  strata,  and  not  in  the  condition 
of  solid  rock  salt  Research  has  not  yet  determined  whether  the  saltrsprings  of  Onondaga, 
New  York,  issue  fh>m  rocks  of  the  date  we  are  now  treating  of,  or  whether  the  remarkably 
strong  brines  of  the  Valley  of  the  Holston,  in  Virginia,  are  not  of  an  epoch  difierent  from, 
and  probably  older  than  those  saliferous  sand-stones  of  the  coal  seriea  We  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  opinion  often  advanced,*  that  the  New  York  salt  region  is  in  a  formation  of  the  date 
of  the  new  red  sand-stone  of  Europe ;  for  the  presence  of  Uie  muriate  of  soda  of  itself  will 
not  prove  the  question  of  date,  inasmuch  as  rocks  of  unequivocally  older  groups  are  seen  in 
many  sections  of  the  region  now  sketched,  to  contain  an  equally  inexhaustible  supply  of  the 
same  mineral. 

The  saltpsprings  of  Onondaga  county  in  New  York,  furnished  in  the  year  1885,  of  manu- 
factured salt,  the  quantity  of  2,222,604  bushels.t  It  is  stated  that  at  present  the  saltrworki 
on  the  Kenawha  river  in  Virginia,  produce  annually  about  8,000,000  of  bushels  of  salt,  made 
entirely  by  artificial  heatt  The  supply  furnished  from  the  strata  of  Pennsylvania  is  like* 
wise  large,  though  it  is  believed  to  be  by  no  means  equal  to  the  quantities  above  mentioned. 

Greologists  who  have  been  accustomed  to  seek  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  geolo- 
gical relations  of  Europe  and  distant  countries,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the  existence  of  so 
highly  saliferous  a  class  of  strata  constituting  the  grits  of  a  coal  formation,  and  the  probable 
absence  in  the  United  States  of  any  rocks  truly  equivalent  to  the  group  so  long  regarded  as 
the  appropriate  repository  of  salt 

These  artesian  wells  or  borings,  made  in  quest  of  the  salt  water,  aro  sometimes  900  or 
1000  feet  deep,  though  their  average  depth  does  not  exceed  500  feet  They  firequently 
penetrate  thick  seams  of  coal,  but  in  this  formation  never  any  gypsum.  Much  petroleum 
often  rises  with  the  water  of  those  wells,  being  identical  with  t£it  which  at  many  spots  in 
the  formation  flows  out  spontaneously  with  the  water,  in  certain  springs  which  get  the  name 
of  oil-springs.  In  several  places  throughout  this  bituminous  coal  region,  naturu  jets  of  car* 
buretted  hydrogen  gas  exist,  as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

A  fcw  words  remain  to  be  said  regarding  the  small  detached  coal«>fields  which  lie  to  the 
east  of  these  carboniferous  strata  of  the  Allegany  region.  The  best  developed  and  probably 
most  extensive  of  these  insulated  coal  formations,  is  that  which  occurs  in  Virginia,  stretch- 
ing through  pejts  of  the  counties  of  Henrico,  Goochland,  Chesterfield,  Prince  Edward,  and 
Cumberland.  These  coal  measures  occupy  a  trough,  or  mora  probably  a  series  of  long  and 
narrow  basins,  having  a  general  north  and  south  directwn,  running  with  the  bearing  of  the 

*  See  fiaCOB'i  Sunrey  of  tlieBrle  C«na^.  t  B«port  on  tht  0«olcffi6Sl  Bamf  of  Ntw  Tork. 
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Gratified  primaiv  n)ckB  in  certain  longitudinal  vaDeys,  in  the  sur&ce  of  which  they  seem  to 
have  originally  been  deposited.  Traces  of  coal  present  themselves  at  intervals  from  the 
South  Anna  river,  near  its  mouth,  to  the  Appomatox,  a  distance  of  nearly  35  miles,  besides 
behig  found  in  less  considerable  masses  ranging  in  limits  yet  unexplored,  in  Prince  Edward 
and  Cumberland  countiea  The  rocks  of  Sie  coal  series  have  possibly  a  yet  wider  range 
than  those  boundaries  within  which  the  coal  itself  occurs.  The  central  and  principal  coal- 
field crosses  the  James  river  about  15  miles  above  Richmond,  where  it  has  an  average  width 
of  about  4  miles,  widening  in  its  course  sooth.  These  rocks  of  the  coal  measures  are  nearly 
all  coarse  sandstones,  there  being  very  little  slate  or  shale;  and  they  consist  of  the  raateruBtls 
of  the  subjacent  granitic  gneiss,  which  seem  to  have  been  so  little  changed  by  their  removal 
from  their  native  rocks,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  partial  decay  of  the  felspar,  and  a  slight 
attrition  on  their  angles,  they  have  not  unfrequently  a  pretty  close  resemblance  to  the  pri- 
mary masses  from  which  they  were  derived.  The  main  body  of  the  coal  lies  low  down  in 
this  sand-stone  series,  in  some  sections  almost  immediately  upon  the  primary  rocks  them- 
selves. The  original  unevenness  of  the  floor  or  surface  of  these,  combined  with  the  disloca- 
tions which  have  confused  the  stratification  of  the  coal,  cause  it  to  have  an  irregular  distri- 
bution, which  has  accumulated  it  in  some  places  to  an  enormous  thickness,  circumscribed 
portions  of  the  coal-bed  having  been  wrought  which  were  40  feet  in  thickness.  In  other 
places  three  separate  coal-seams,  all  contiguous,  are  known  to  range  with  considerable 
nnifbrmity,  and  under  features  which  warrant  a  belief  that  they  are  tolerably  continuous 
throughout  the  basin.  Their  aggregate  thickness  is  probably  12  feet  at  least,  thou^  in 
certain  places  it  is  much  greater. 

There  are  about  twelve  collieries  in  successful  operation,  which  sustain  at  Richmond  a 
valuaMe  and  growing  coal-trade.  The  deepest  shaft  is  one  belonging  to  the  Midlothian 
pits;  it  is  700  feet  in  depth,  and  a  new  shaft  not  yet  completed,  will  perhaps  even  exceed 
this. 

The  exact  geological  Ojge  of  this  coal  formation  can  only  be  inferred  on  general  grounds, 
and  from  a  seeming  identity  of  the  vegetable  remains  with  those  of  the  true  coal  series  else- 
where. 

As  these  strata  have  never,  so  far,  furnished  any  shells  or  other  characteristic  fossils,  and 
as  they  repose  directly  upon  the  primary  rocks,  and  are  not  themselves  covered  by  any  newer 
formation,  it  becomes  difficult  through  a  want  of  data  to  affix  to  them  their  exact  position  in 
the  secondary  series. 

Another  insulated  small  coal-field  recently  developed,  occun  in  Nova  Scotia.  Its  coal  is 
rich  in  bituminous  matter,  like  that  of  the  region  just  described,  but  it  has  not  been  exten- 
sively worked,  and  its  general  geological  relations  are  imperfectly  known.* 

F^»rmati<ms  of  the  period  of  the  Chreywacke  group. — Between  the  mountain  ranges  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  system  on  the  east,  and  the  base  of  the  plateau  of  the  Alleghany  on  the  west, 
there  extends  a  wide  belt  of  parallel  mountain  ridges  with  deep  intervening  valleys,  which, 
from  considerations  of  physical  geography  as  well  as  of  geology,  we  have  grouped  together 
under  the  general  title  of'^the  Appalachian  system.  From  where  these  formations  have  their 
northern  termination,  resting  upon  the  primary  rocks  of  New  England  and  the  northern 
comer  of  New  York,  to  their  southern  limit  in  Alabama,  they  retain,  amid  a  series  of  minor 
variations,  a  very  remarkable  permanency  in  all  their  general  characters,  the  wide  territory 
which  they  constitute  beine^  distinguished  for  a  no  less  striking  uniformi^  in  its  very  peculiar 
l^ysical  aspect  The  rocks  of  this  region  constitute  the  oldest  fossiliferous  group  of  the 
United  States ;  from  which  fiict,  and  from  their  being  next  in  the  descending  order  to  the 
series  containing  the  bituminous  coal,  they  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
the  class  of  strata  in  Europe  known  as  the  grey  wacke  group.  A  tolerably  near  approxima- 
tion in  their  fossils  seems  also  to  exist,  though  no  minute  mvestieation  of  this  interesting 
subject  has  yet  been  instituted,  from  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  infancy  of  the  science 
in  the  country.  But  though  quite  enough  can  be  ascertamed  as  common  to  the  two  respec- 
tive formations  of  Europe  and  America,  to  satis^  us  that  they  had  their  origin  during  the 
same  general  epoch,  yet  nothing  appeare  to  justify  our  assuming  anything  of  identity  between 
the  subordinate  membera  of  the  two  series. 

The  broader  views  of  the  origin  of  stratified  rocks  now  entertained  by  the  more  enlight- 
ened geologists  of  the  day,  would  alone  lead  us  to  look  for  a  discordance  in  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  strata  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  even  if  we  were  not  assured, 
by  observation,  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  recognise  any  precise  parallelism  in  the  two 
series.  Avoiding,  therefore,  the  local  names  applied  to  the  several  memben  of  the  corre- 
sponding group  m  other  countries,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  distinguishing 
them  by  their  more  obvious  characters,  and  with  giving  their  order  of  succession,  their 
general  range,  and  stating  Uie  materials  which  they  contain  applicable  to  .useful  purposes, 
or  any  phenomena  interesting  to  science. 

The  uppermost  strata  of  this  extensive  group  embrace  the  enormously  developed  coal 

*  Bee  a  Memoir  of  Jaekion  and  Alfer,  on  the  Mineralofy  and  Geology  of  Nora  Sootia.    American  Academy  of 
Ant  and  Sciences. 
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regrion  of  Peniunrlvuiia.  The  coal  measafes  are  Uack,  red,  biowii«  and  gray  ehalea  and 
ai;g^llaceoa8  flandstones,  altematiiig  with  the  thick  beda  of  the  anthracite,  Sie  wb(rfe  series 
resting  on  a  thick  pile  of  quartzose  confiflomerates,  and  very  coarse  grits,  which  themselves 
alternate  in  some  sections  of  the  coal  region  with  the  seams  of  antluacita  Beneath  these 
we  meet  a  very  thick  series  of  brown  and  red  shale,  oontaining  occasionally  thin  calcareo> 
argillaceous  beds,  the  chief  foesiliferous  bands  in  the  series  next  the  coal.  The  organic 
remains  are  shells,  zoophytes,  and  encrini,  but  in  no  great  variety  of  species.  These  argil- 
laceous beds  repose  upon  a  thick  series  of  msssive  sandstones,  white,  pinkish,  and  sometimes 
red,  composing  a  large  portion  of  the  strata  in  the  Appalachian  rid^pes,  from  the  Juniata 
south  through  Marylimd  and  Virginia.  A  class  q(  very  interesting  manne  vegetable  remains 
characterise  these  arenaceous  rocks.  They  are  allied,  it  is  thoaght,  to  the  fucus  tribe,  and 
we  shall  designate  the  sand-stones  in  question  as  the  fuooidal  rock  of  the  Appalachians. 
Numerous  shells,  in  the  condition  of  hollow  casts,  occur  preserved  in  the  same  set  of  strata, 
especially  in  the  part  of  their  range  where  they  cross  the  Potomac  and  James  rivera.  In 
Virginia,  these  strata,  composing  a  large  portion  of  the  mountains  along  the  west  side  of  the 
great  valley  west  of  the  Blue  B^ge,  contain  seams  of  coal,  some  of  it  pure  anthracite,  while 
some  ia  a  semi-bituminous  coal,  approximatin|^  in  outwaxd  aspect  to  the  ordinary  anthracite. 
Whether  the  coal  measures,  which  in  Virginia  occur  at  intervals  throughout  a  large  portioa 
of  the  Appalachian  region,  are  all  of  this  arenaceous  series,  or  whether  they  are  of  a.positioin 
rather  higher  and  more  nearly  that  of  the  coal-bearing  part  of  the  group  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
a  point  still  to  be  ascertained. 

To  this  formation  of  fucoidal  sand-stones  succeeds  a  thick  series  of  red  shales  and  argil- 
laceous sand-stones,  and  underneath  these  again  occurs  a  heavy  mass  of  dark  slate.  Termi- 
nating the  whole  series  there  lies  beneath  this  slate  a  very  important  mass  of  limestone 
strata,  which  is  the  rock  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  valleys  of  the  region  belbre  a& 

We  present  the  following  as  a  description  of  the  strata  in  the  middle  oortion  of  the  above 
series.  *'  The  lesser  ranges  of  mountains  which  first  interrupt  the  general  undulating  surfibce 
of  the  valley,  known  by  the  various  names  of  Little  North  Mountain,  Catawba  Mountain, 
dtc.,  indicate  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  rocks  entirely  distinct  from  those  occurring 
in  the  vallev,  being  composed  of  sand-stones  and  conglomerates,  and  of  shales  subordinate  to 
the  seams  of  anthracite  and  semi-bituminous  coal,  wmch  here  discover  themselves.**  {Report 
on  the  Oeological  ReconnoissaTUie  of  Virginia,) 

A  number  of  the  valleys  lying  towards  the  middle  and  western  side  of  the  Appalachian 
belt,  consist  of  the  lowest  rock  of  the  whole,  the  limestone  disposed  with  an  anticlinal  axis 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  valley,  the  strata  on  either  nde  dipping  at  a  pretty  steep 
angle  under  the  base  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  which  in  most  instances  are  formed  of  either 
the  middle  arenaceous  strata  or  the  upper  argillaceous  ores,  and  the  anthracite  coal  measures. 
Among  the  many  interesting  valleys  of  this  structure,  termed  by  Dr.  Buckland  **  valleys  of 
elevation,**  are  the  Warm  and  Sweet  Spring  valleys  in  Virginia,  and  the  Nittany,  Penn*s^ 
and  Kishacoquillas  valleys  in  Pennsylvania.  The  long  and  wide  valley,  which,  mm  Ten- 
nessee to  New  York,  pursues  a  course  between  the  Blue  Ridge  or  its  continuations  and  the 
first  ranges  of  the  Appalachians,  and  which  we  have  before  designated  as  the  great  Kitta- 
tinny  or  Cumberland  valley,  is  occupied  through  nearly  its  whole  extent  by  an  enormoosly 
thick  series  of  limestone  and  slate  beds,  which  bear  a  remarkable  analogy  to  those  just 
spoken  of  above.  Connected  researches  have  not  yet  been  prosecuted  over  a  sufficiently 
broad  surfiice  of  the  Appalachian  region  to  warrant  us  in  speaking  very  decidedly  in  regard 
to  the  identity  of  the  rocks  of  this  valley  with  the  limestones  and  slates  of  the  intervales 
among  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  it ;  yet  we  entertain  but  little  doubt  that  such  identity 
will  hereafter  be  established. 

Portions  of  this  limestone,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Appalachian  series,  contain  fossils,  and  in 
considerable  abundance,  more  particularly  the  limestone  beds,  which  appear  in  the  more 
western  Ime  of  valleya  In  the  great  Kittatinny  valley  also  there  are  bands  now  and  then 
to  be  met  with  which  are  foesiliferous.  Among  the  remains  are  triJobites,  orthocera,  and 
nautili,  besides  terebratulae,  productie,  and  other  bivalves. 

The  whole  of  the  belt  of  formations  here  sketched  has  been  thrown  into  disorder  by  a 
number  of  parallel  and  acutely  intersecting  dislocations,  tossing  the  strata  into  innumerable 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  axes,  or  occasioning  enormous  foults,  following  the  bases  of  the 
ridges,  by  virtue  of  which,  and  the  multitude  of  minor  contortions,  an  extreme  difficulty  is 
introduced  in  any  attempt  at  restoring  the  strata  to  their  apfHTopriate  order  of  superposition. 

These  dislocatbns  are  extensive  along  each  side  of  the  great  eastern  limestone  valley,  but 
they  are  especially  numerous,  intricate,  and  violent,  along  the  valleys  near  the  base  of  the 
great  Alleghany  plateau :  they  are  so  at  least  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  vast  coal-fields  of  anthracite  which  are  embraced  in  these  strata  of  the  greywacke 
era,  we  have  before  said  lie  chiefly  to  the  northeast  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  u  we  trace 
a  parallelogram,  one  line  following  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain  from  the  Water  Gap  of 
the  River  Lehigh  to  the  Susquehanna,  another  from  that  mountain  up  that  last  river  to  its 
north  branch,  and  a  third  along  the  north  branch  and  its  tributary  the  Lackawanna  until  we 
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reach  a  point  ahnost  doe  north  of  the  point  we  started  from,  we  shall  then  enclose  nearly  all 
the  ^renuine  anthracite  seams  hitherto  discovered  in  Pennsylvania. 

To  conceive  the  position  of  the  coal  throughout  this  wide  area,  we  must  imagine  that  a 
set  of  strata,  conglomerates,  grits,  shales,  and  thick  beds  of  anthracite,  were  deposited  upon 
some  wide  and  nearly  horizontal  plain,  and  not  collected,  as  appears  to  have  occurred  with 
many  coal-fields,  into  troughs  or  basins  previously  formed.  Conceive  Uie  whole  of  this  level 
area  to  have  been  convert^  into  an  undulating  surface  of  valley,  hill,  and  mountain,  by  some 
general  disturbing  cause. 

The  coal,  just  as  we  diould  infer  from  such  a  supposition,  is  found  both  upon  the  hills  and 
in  the  valleys,  forming  at  times  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  the  mountains,  and  only  occasion- 
ally lying  in  a  basin  rorm  between  the  ridgea 

Some  conception  may  be  fi)rmed  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  in  this  portion  of  the  Appalachians, 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  most  southeastern  range  of  coal-seams  may  be  traced  parallel 
to  the  Kittatinny  nearly  the  whole  wa^  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Lehigh,  more  than  60 
miles ;  that,  near  the  middle  of  this  Ime,  which  is  chiefly  along  a  valley  embraced  between 
the  Sharp  and  Broad  mountains,  about  65  seams  have  been  counted,  one-half  of  which  at 
least  are  productive,  that  those  wrought  will  average  in  thickness  five  feet,  while  many  are 
more,  and  some  even  24  feet  thick,  and  that  cropping  to  the  surface  under  a  mean  dip  of 
about  30  degrees,  these  seams  rise  into  the  long  hilL  or  ridges,  so  that  a  front  of  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  of  coal  is  sometimes  accessiMe  above  the  level  of  the  valleys,  from  which 
they  are  entered  by  drifts  or  levels  carried  in  from  the  ends  of  these  ridges.  Near  the  north- 
east end  of  this  first  coal-field  the  seams  are  greatly  reduced  in  number,  but  one  of  them, 
that  known  as  the  summit  mine  of  the  Lehigh  Company,  measures  in  thickness  nearly  60 
feet  of  solid  coal. 

Near  the  opposite  extremity  of  this  range,  or  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  on  the  ridge  or  mountain  which  overlooks  Stony  creek,  a  singular  variety  of  coal 
occurs,  somewhat  an  anthracite  in  appearance,  but  containing  from  12  to  15  per  cent  of 
bituminous  matter.  Its  quantity,  however,  has  never  been  shown  to  be  great  Coals  some- 
what analogous  to  this  prevail  in  various  sections  in  these  upper  strata,  perhaps  in  the  middle 
beds  of  the  Appalachian  series  further  to  the  south.  But  to  the  northwest  of  the  Broad 
Mountain  there  is  an  assemblage  of  thick  seams  of  anthracite  coal,  upon  a  scale  even  far 
more  enormous  than  that  here  stated.  Beds  of  coal  are  known  lying  nearly  horizontal,  and 
with  a  thickness  throughout  between  20  and  30  feet  The  extreme  northeastern  coal-field 
of  this  region,  or  that  l^ing  along  the  valley  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river, 
from  10  miles  below  Wilkesbarre  to  Carbondale  on  the  Lackawanna,  occurs  under  sufficiently 
simple  features  to  enable  us  to  estimate  with  some  degree  of  precision  the  probable  amount 
of  the  coal  in  it  In  length  about  40  miles,  and  with  an  average  width  of  more  than  two 
m  lies,  the  coal  ranges  in  at  least  six  seams  continuously  throughout  the  whole  of  this  valley. 
Computing  the  solid  matter  accessible  in  only  the  two  thickest  of  these,  one  of  which  is  24 
feet  and  the  other  six  feet  thick,  and  making  due  abatement  for  loss  and  waste  in  mining, 
we  find  that  the  coal-field  in  question  can  be  made  to  furnish  at  least  12,000,000  tons  of  ex- 
cellent fuel.  When  we  reflect  that  this  is  the  most  circumscribed  of  at  least  three*  distinct 
ranges  of  coal  which  make  up  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  it  is  dispro- 
portionately smaller  than  the  other  coal-fields,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  amaze** 
ment  at  the  stupendous  scale  in  which  these  formations  present  themselves.  The  amount 
of  anthracite  coal  which  found  its  way  to  market  fhnn  this  region  in  1835,  was  600,000 
tons,  and  at  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  trade  is  increasing,  the  supply  will  very  soon  reach 
one  million  of  ton& 

Small  deposits  of  nodular  argillaceous  iron  ore  are  seen  in  this  formation,  but  as  all  eflbrts 
at  smelting  iron  with  anthracite  as  fuel  have  so  far  been  abortive,  these  ores  have  been  but 
little  sought  after,  and  their  true  extent  is  yet  unknown. 

To  pass  now  to  the  portkm  of  the  series  next  beneath  these  strata  which  contain  the  an* 
thracite  northeast  of  the  Susquehanna,  there  are  some  observations  worthy  of  a  place  here 
regarding  more  especially  the  Appalachians  of  Virginia. 

"  The  coah  of  the  Little  Nqith  Mountain,  Catawba  Mountain,  &c.,  are  among  the  most 
prominent  objects  in  an  economical  point  of  view ;  and  should  the  reasonable  expectations 
to  which  their  discovery  has  given  rise,  not  be  disappointed,  will  influence  in  no  small  degree 
the  prosperity  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  regions  of  the  State.  From  the 
Potomac  to  the  southwestern  counties,  the  minor  ranges  of  mountains,  rising  in  general 
along  the  western  boundary  of  the  valley,  are  known  to  include  beds  of  this  mineral  in  Uie 
various  conditions  of  a  pure  anthracite,  and  a  compound  containing  variable  but  never  large 
proportions  of  bituminous  matter,  and  which  may  accordingly  be  denominated  semi-bitumm- 
oos  coal.  In  Berkeley  county ,~on  Sleepy  creek,  and  elsewhere,  openings  have  been  made, 
from  which  an  anthracite  of  the  very  purest  character  is  obtained.  In  Frederick,  Shenan- 
doah, Rockingham,  Augusta,  Botetourt  and  Montgomery,  similar  discoveries  have  been  made; 
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*  Faeker*!  Repoft  to  the  Leftalatare  of  PennsylTtnis  o&  ilw  Coal  Trader 
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the  ooal  of  the  Ibiir  former  ooootiea,  as  &r  le  vet  examined,  beings  nearly  identical  with  that 
in  Berkeley,  while  that  (bond  in  Botetourt  and  Montgomery  containa  a  connderahle  portioo 
of  bitumen,  tboug[h  fiur  leas  than  that  of  ordinary  bituminoua  coaL  The  aeanw  which  have 
aa  yet  been  ezammed,  vary  from  three  to  seven  feet  in  thickness.**  (import  on  the  Qeologi- 
cat  Recannou9ance  of  Virginia,) 

In  Virginia  the  slates  overlving  these  thick  sand-stones  are  largely  chaiged  with  pyrites, 
whicb,  underling  chemical  chai^fes,  will  account  for  the  origin  of  the  numerous  medicinal 
springs  of  this  section  of  that  State.  Some  are  sulphurettect  others  chalybeate,  and  some 
are  of  an  acid  or  astringent  nature,  and  are  often  highly  useful  in  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
well-known  alum  rock  on  Jackson  river  is  a  slate  of  this  nature,  and  so  highly  impregnated 
is  it  that  many,  in  place  of  resorting  to  the  alum  spring  of  the  vicinity,  make  use  of  this 
rock  as  a  substitute  by  immersing  small  fragments  of  it  m  water,  to  which  it  imparts  all  the 
flavour  and  the  efiects  of  the  springs  themselves.  The  more  highly  celebrated  medicinal 
springs  of  the  Appalachian  region,  both  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  belong 
rather  to  the  limestones  at  the  base  of  the  series  than  to  these  middle  strata.  These  lime- 
stones moreover  contain  the  celebrated  thermal  or  hot  sprin^js  of  Virginia. 

Directing  the  view  next  to  the  lowest  members  of  the  series,  or  the  great  limestone  and 
slate  belt  of  the  Appalachians,  we  find  this  portion  of  the  region  to  abound  in  objects  of  both 
practical  and  scientific  interest  High  in  the  list  of  these  ought  to  rank  the  enormous  depo- 
sits of  iron  ore.  This  ore  is  almost  invariably  subordinate  to  the  limestone,  lying  in  a  highly 
ferruginous  loam,  either  in  fissures  between  the  strata  or  resting  over  the  uneven  sur&ce  ^ 
the  formation.  The  ore  is  of  the  hematite  femily,  of  every  poasible  variety,  and  of  a  quality 
nowhere  surpassed.  From  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  to  the  interior  of  Tennessee  large  col- 
lections of  it  accompany  these  rocks,  both  in  the  great  eastern  valley  and  in  those  lesser 
ones  more  in  the  interior  of  the  Appalachian  region.  When  it  has  a  columnar  stalactitic 
structure  it  Lb  known  under  the  nsme  of  pipe  ore.  This  variety  is  in  great  request,  as  it 
usually  yields  a  superior  iron,  and  is  profitably  smelted  fhxn  the  readiness  with  which  its 
reduction  ii  efiected,  owing  to  its  open  structure.  These  ores  generally  produce  at  least  50 
per  cent  metallic  iron.  As  the  reduction  is  efiected  solely  by  charcoal  and  the  fereiga 
ingredientB  in  the  ore  are  chiefly  alumina  and  silica,  we  can  readily  acoooot  for  the  exalted 
reputation  of  the  iron  manu&ctured  throughout  this  belt  of  country. 

That  all  this  femily  of  ores  should  ad:ompany  so  exclusively  the  limestone,  being  rarely 
or  never  among  the  slates,  is  not  a  little  singular. 

These  limestone  rocks  are  roost  usually  covered  by  an  excellent  soil,  susceptible  of  great 
amelioration  by  the  addition  of  lime  derived  from  burning  the  rock.  Some  of  the  most 
improved  agricultural  districts  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
formation  now  before  us.  Marls,  deposits  of  calcareous  sinter,  and  travertin,  derived  from 
the  action  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  dissolving  and  precipitating  again  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  abound  in  various  places  throughout  its  range,  and  add  mat^ially  to  the 
resources  of  the  region.  ^  The  travertin  formations  of  these  valleys,  produced  in  the  way 
we  have  iust  described,  are  in  some  cases  of  immense  thickness  and  extent  That  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sweet  Springs  in  Virginia  has,  in  all  probability,  a  thickness  in  some 
places  of  upwards  of  100  feet,  and  every  year  adds  slowly  to  its  amount  At  the  FalKng 
Spring,  nearly  on  the  route  from  Covington  to  the  Hot  springs,  a  still  greater  depth  of  this 
deposit  has  been  accumulated ;  and  in  various  other  places  Sirooghoot  this  region,  masses 
more  or  less  considerable  of  the  same  curious  formation,  may  be  met  with  in  the  valleys, 
and  sometimes  even  at  considerable  elevations  on  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

**  The  travertine,  like  that  already  alluded  to  as  existing  in  Jefierson,  Frederick,  and  other 
counties  in  the  valley,  is  capable  of  being  made  highly  useful  in  agriculture,  and  of  yielding 
a  lime  of  the  greatest  purity  and  whiteness.**  {Report  on  the  C^ohgical  JZeoonnottscnce 
qf  Virginia,) 

Some  bands  of  these  limestones  possess  a  composition  which  fits  them  for  making  an 
excellent  varie^  of  hydraulic  cement,  a  material  much  in  use  in  the  construction  of  the 
public  works  gomg  forward  in  many  parts  of  the  region  occupied  by  these  rocks.  As  the 
formation  consists  of  alternating  belts  of  limestone  and  slate,  it  is  found  that  the  nsoal  place 
of  the  cement  stone  is  near  the  line  of  contact  of  these  two,  and  this  is  fblfy  in  consonance 
with  the  feet  that  the  material  in  question  contains  a  blending  of  the  elements  of  these  adja- 
cent strata.  The  hydraulic  cement  ia  not  confined  to  the  rocks  of  the  great  Kittatimiy  val- 
ley, but  occurs  wherever  a  considerable  area  of  these  strata  appears,  as  fiur  vrest  as  the  base 
of  the  Alleghany  plateau.  A  similar  material  constitutes  one  of  the  resoiHces  of  the  region 
of  the  bituminous  coal,  but  is  there  in  connexion  with  a  totally  difierent  class  of  rocks. 

Occasionally  the  limestone  <^  this  fi»mation  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  marble,  either  pure 
white  or  of  a  gently  variegated  hue,  with  a  fine  even  fracture  susceptible  of  a  beavtiful 
polish. 

Among  the  slate  strata  of  the  great  valley  some  jpossess  all  the  qualities  of  hardness,  frac- 
ture, and  fineness  of  grain  such  as  to  fit  them  for  Iximishing  both  roofing  and  writing  slateti 
of  very  excellent  quality.    Upon  the  Delaware  river  within  a  mile  of  the  grand  gorge 
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through  the  Kittathiny  or  Blae  Mountain,  caHed  the  Water  Gap,  there  are  two  pretty  exten- 
sive slate  quarries,  one  of  which  has  yielded  slates  admirably  suited  to  both  the  leading  pur- 
poses to  which  this  material  is  applied.  These  quarries  are  in  the  slate  belt  which  ranges 
immediately  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  uid  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  slate 
of  this  formation  that  is  adapted  for  manufacture  occupies  the  same  relative  position. 

Besides  the  existence  in  these  inferior  Appalachian  strata  of  the  several  valuable  mate- 
rials already  enumerated,  we  may  specify  one  or  two  more,  the  announcement  of  scxne  of 
which  will  rather  surprise  geologists.  The  iron  ores  were  mentioned  before.  Of  other 
metals  almost  the  only  one  in  the  formation  is  lead.  Towards  the  southern  portion  of  the 
region,  namely,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Virginia,  lead  ore  is  apparently  abundant  It 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  sulphuret  and  car^nate  of  lead.  Both  ores  are  wrought,  but 
the  carbonate  fh)m  the  fact  of  its  yielding  a  purer  metal  is  preferred.  The  sulphuret  exists 
among  disintegrated  vein  stuff,  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime,  in  veins  traversing  the  limestone ; 
the  carbonate  in  beds  found  usually  at  the  intersection  of  the  veina  In  reducing  these  ores 
the  fnel  employed  is  wood. 

In  the  same  quarter,  and  connected  seemingly  with  the  very  same  rocks,  are  large  depo- 
sits of  gypsum  and  strata  yielding  springs  highly  charged  with  common  salt.  If  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  these  all  belong  to  the  Appalachian  system  of  rocks,  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  placed  among  the  very  earliest  epochs  of  the  fossiliferous  secondary  forma- 
tions, hew  unexpectedly  do  these  two  minerals,  the  salt  and  gypsum,  here  show  themselves  I 
In  most  regicms  their  position  is  among  the  strata  next  superior  to  the  coal  series,  and  here 
we  find  them  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  secondary.  Absolute  certainty  does  not  yet  pre- 
vail however  as  to  whether  they  are  of  this  period  or  that  of  the  somewhat  newer  Alleghany 
group,  though  the  place  of  the  gypsum  is  to  all  appearance  in  the  limestone  of  the  great 
valley.  We  furnish  the  following  description  from  the  recent  report  on  the  Geology  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

^  The  gypsum,  as  far  as  certainly  known,  oceun  over  a  space  about  20  miles  in  length* 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  probably  the  area  actually  occupied  by  it  is  much  more  con- 
siderable. The  depth  to  which  it  extends  in  some  places  is  enormously  great  It  lies  in 
beds  between  strata  of  limestone,  slate,  and  sometimes  sand^etone,  and  has  to  be  penetrated 
for  a  great  depth  in  boring  for  salt  water.  In  some  cases  it  is  said  to  have  a  thickness  of 
nearly  300  feet,  including  the  bands  of  rock  among  which  it  is  stratified.  Its  condition  is 
either  that  of  a  fibrous  crystalline  mass  of  nearly  perfect  purity,  or  a  granular  bluish-gray 
and  veined  rock,  containing  a  small  amount  of  earth,  but  still  as  little  mingled  with  extra- 
neous matter  as  any  of  the  imported  plaster.  This  precious  material,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
calty  of  transportation,  is  yet  unknown  at  any  distance  towards  the  seaboard,  but  daring 
fovourable  seasons  it  is  conveyed  in  arks  down  the  Holston,  to  the  southwestern  States,  and 
in  this  way  yields  a  handsome  profit  With  fkcilities  of  transportation,  what  incalculable 
benefits  might  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  and  much  of  the  region  west,  as  well  as  east  of 
it,  derive  ^m  this  invaluable  deposit,  and  what  an  active  and  prodnctive  oommerce  might 
it  give  rise  to  throughout  that  region  in  which  it  is  found ! 

**  The  salines  constitute  another  of  the  treasures  of  this  district  of  the  State.  Ab  yet  but 
little  has  been  done,  either  towards  determining  the  extent  of  the  saliferous  strata,  or  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  various  ingredients,  besides  the  common  salt,  which  the  brine  holds 
dissolved.  At  the  salt-works  on  the  Holston,  the  wells  are  nsnally  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth,  presenting  strata  of  limestone  near  the  surface,  sand-stone  or  slate  alter- 
nating with  beds  of  gypsum  several  feet  in  thickness,  next  beneath,  and  finally,  a  stratum 
of  clay,  within  which  the  salt-water  is  procured.  This  clay  is  of  a  reddish  aspect,  and  a 
very  argillaceous  texture,  being  in  all  probability  a  softened  shale,  such  as  that  of  the  brine 
spnngs  and  rock-salt  of  Cheshire  in  England. 

**  The  proportion  of  common  salt  vanes  with  difierent  wells,  and  even  in  the  same  is  not 
perfectly  uniform.  In  some  cases  10  gallons  cfC  the  brine  will  yield  one  gallon  of  salt,  in 
others  16  are  necessary.  Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  salt  at  about  2.5,  and  allowing 
something  for  the  interstices  in  the  dry  measure,  we  would  have  in  the  former  case  a  strength 
of  about  20  per  cent  Gypsum  is  always  present  in  the  brine,  and  is  almost  the  only  impu- 
rity in  it"  (GeologtcoZ  Reconnoissance  of  Vtr/^nia.) 

On  some  occasions  the  water  of  these  wells  brin^  up  small  granules  or  crystals  sA  salt, 
but  whether  this  circumstance  is  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  existence  of  beds  of  solid 
rock-salt  beneath,  or  whether  it  merely  intimates  that  the  salt  which  furnishes  the  brine  is 
distributed  in  granular  crystals  through  certain  portions  of  the  rock,  are  points  regarding 
which  we  possess  no  means  of  deciding ;  though  from  the  non-appearance  of  any  rock-salt 
near  the  surface  or  in  the  borings  gathered  frrai  these  wells,  we  think  the  latter  conjecture 
rather  the  most  feasible. 

Though  we  are  unsettled  in  opinion  respecting  the  group  in  which  we  ought  to  place  the 
strata  which  afibrd  the  gypsum  and  salt  springs  of  the  interior  and  western  parts  of  New 
York,  we  inclioe  to  consider  them  as  nearly  of  the  date  of  those  now  before  us,  rather  Uian 
of  the  coal  series.    We  may  at  all  events  appropriately  speak  of  them  in  this  place.    The 
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reykMi  BKMi  abundaiit  in  gypram  in  New  York  emfancM  Madison  and  parta  of  acme  of  the 
neighbouring  counties,  and  it  ia  found  alao  in  Ancranit  Columbia  county,  and  elaewliere.* 
According  to  Eaton,  the  gypaum  exiata  in  limited  beda  in  a  calcareoua  rock  which  eztenda 
from  Oneida  creek  to  the  Niagara  river,  a  apace  of  two  hundred  miles.  Gypsum  of  aimilar 
quality  ia  collected  in  aome  of  the  islanda  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the  Bay  of  Sandusky, 
and  there  are  fiiir  reaaona  for  concluding  that  it  is  in  an  exteoaioo  of  the  aame  gioop  of  locka. 
He  maintaina  that  it  is  separated  from  the  rock  which  yields  the  salt  water  by  three  inter* 
mediate  strata ;  other  writera  however  conceive  the  two  to  be  in  juxta-position.  We  our- 
selves have  Been  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  gypsum  originates  in  the  ahovementiooed 
calcareous  stratum  in  which  it  is  diSiiaed,  constituting  an  intimate  part,  detected  in  it  often 
by  the  minute  rhombic  cavities  that  are  left  empty  by  the  solvent  actkm  of  the  water  that 
has  removed  it  The  filtering  of  the  water  from  the  sur&ce  seems  to  have  earned  down 
the  gypsum,  until,  arrested  by  some  impervkxis  ar^aceous  layer,  it  has  been  deposited 
in  a  brad  shallow  cake  or  concretion ;  so  plainly  intimating  how  it  is  formed  that  the  people 
working  in  the  gypsum  maintain  it  as  a  vague  opinion  that  in  some  manner  it  is  growing 
there. 

Though  several  borings  have  been  made  in  the  salt  region  of  Onondaga  county.  New 
York,  in  quest  of  rocknMilt,  and  in  one  instance  to  the  depth  of  250  feet,  yet  none  Imib  ever 
been  detected,  and  we  think  that  the  probability  of  finding  it  here  is  no  greater  than  in  the 
grits  of  the  Alleghany  coal  series.  The  salifeious  district  of  New  York  occupies  a  bdt 
about  20  miles  wule,  extending  from  Oneida  county  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
westward. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  formations  of  the  Appalachian  mrstem,  we  shall  present 
a  few  pertinent  remarks  firom  the  previously  quoted  description  of  Virginia,  respecting  the 
numerous  mineral  waters  which  characterise  so  strikingly  the  central  section  of  the  Appa- 
lachians, especially  in  Virginia,  and  which  hold  out,  in  connection  with  its  fine  climate  and 
exquisite  scenery,  so  much  to  allure  the  traveller  and  invalid  to  enter  among  these  fomiations. 

''Among  the  general  considerati<»is  in  relation  to  them,  which  may  with  propriety  be 
introduced  in  this  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  thennal  springs  to  which  we 
have  referred,  in  treatic^  of  the  Warm  Spring  valley  and  other  places,  appear  to  be  indebted 
for  their  impregnaticMi  chiefly  to  rocks  of  a  calcareous  descriptioD,  and  are  aceordiBgly  found 
in  or  near  such  rocks,  the  sulphuretted  springs  (now  referred  to),  among  which  are  the 
White,  Red,  Salt,  Blue,  and  Gny  Sulphur  springs,  appear  to  derive  most  of  their  ingredients 
from  pyritous  slates,  and  will  therefore  be  observed  to  rise  through  or  in  the  neighbouffaood 
of  strata  of  this  nature.  Of  these,  the  White  Sulphur  is  the  only  one  which  can  1^  regmided 
as  decidedly  thermal,  its  temperature  being  about  64^,  while  the  others  do  not  vary  oooai- 
derably  from  the  usual  temperature  of  the  ordinary  springs  around  them. 

''Another  point  of  a  genml  charact^  which  may  be  noticed  here,  is  the  radical  difierenee 
as  to  saline  and  gaseous  ingredients  ofaeervable  between  the  springs  formerly  alluded  to^  and 
those  of  which  we  now  speak.  All  the  waters  of  the  Warm  aiui  Hot  and  Sweet  Springs 
valley,  and  several  others  of  analogous  character,  and  highly  thermal  temperature,  dischaige 
ooQsidefable  quantities  of  firee  gas,  consisting  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitroigen,  of  which  the 
latter  was  first  distinctly  recognised  by  myself,  and  found  in  general  to  to  present  in  very 
great  proportion. 

"At  the  same  time  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  held  in  combination  in  these  waters^ 
imparting  the  acidulous  cWacter  for  which  some  of  them  are  remarked,  and  giving  them 
the  power  as  already  mentioned  of  holding  large  quantitiea  of  carbonate  of  lime  dindved. 
This  acid  impregnation  is  in  no  instance  more  strikingly  manifested  than  in  the  waters  of 
the  Sweet  Spring  valley,  of  which,  that  of  the  Red  Spring  about  a  mile  below  the  principal 
fountain  of  the  Sweet  Springs,  presents  an  amount  of  the  combined  gas  equal  in  volume  to 
about  one-half  of  that  <^  the  water  itself. 

"Another  important  distinctive  feature  in  the  constitutbn  of  the  class  of  springs  here 
spoken  of,  is  the  large  amount  of  the  carbonatet^  principally  that  oi  lime,  and  the  compar 
ratively  small  proportion  of  the  tulphaies  with  which  they  are  impregnated. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  the  class  of  nUphuretted  waters  as  exemplified  in  the  springs  pre- 
viously named,  contain  but  little  carbonic  acid,  and  a  comparatively  minute  amount  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  other  carbonates,  while  they  are  richly  frau^  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  and  various  sulphates,  of  which  those  of  lime  and  aMgnesaa  are  present  in  most 
considerable  proportion.  Besides  the  several  pointi  of  distinction  above  referred  to^  it  may 
oe  further  added  that  the  sulphuretted  waters  are  in  general  im|wegnated  with  variouB 
organic  matters  of  very  peculiar  characters,  which  by  collecting  in  the  reservoirs  and  chaA* 
nels  of  the  springs,  in  mixture  with  precipitated  sulphur,  have,  by  the  various  beautiful 
colours  which  they  impart,  given  rise  to  the  different  appellations  by  which  the  more  cele- 
brated of  these  fountams  are  now  known.  But  while  such  general  resemblances  as  have 
been  described,  will  be  found  to  prevail  among  the  several  springs  of  each  class  as  than 
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cbancterised,  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  remarked  that  they  possess  striking  individual 
peculiarities,  imparting  to  each  an  amount  and  species  of  medicinal  agency  in  some  degree 
appropriate  to  itself.*' 

Caves  of  most  enormous  dimensions  and  deep  ftmnel-shaped  cavities  in  the  surface  abound 
throughout  the  valleys  occupied  by  these  lower  limestone  strata.  In  some  of  these  caves, 
taUpttre  is  found  mingled  with  the  earth ;  which  contains  also  much  nitrate  of  lime  con- 
vertible into  saltpetre  by  passing  over  the  soil  the  washings  of  common  ashes.  In  the  same 
caves  gyptum  likewise  is  no  uncommon  ingredient  of  the  petre-^irt,  as  it  is  termed.  Every 
thing  here  implies  the  action  of  water  traversing  these  caves,  leaving  a  sediment  of  a  tex- 
ture almost  impalpably  fine. 

Few  instances  occur  in  which  the  bones  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  are  met  with  in  the 
caves  of  the  United  States  as  they  are  in  those  of  Europe,  and  the  chief  interest  attending 
them  belongs  therefore  simply  to  the  vast  expansion  of  some  of  the  more  considerable.  The 
galleries  of  the  great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  have  been  ascertained,  by  actual  sur- 
vey, to  be  two  and  a  half  miles  long  in  one  direction. 

Of  the  Primary  Rocks  of  the  United  States, — ^The  present  sketch  professes  not  to  aim  at 
these  details  of  classification  appropriate  rather  to  a  more  elaborate  treatise,  and  we  mav 
therefore  be  allowed  to  trace  the  general  range  of  the  group  of  rocks  now  to  be  described, 
without  presuming  to  delineate  very  closely  &e  extremely  intimate  connection  which  they 
present  with  the  formations  last  discussed.  For  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity  we  shall  con- 
sider under  the  same  head  the  genuine  primary  rocks  and  those  non-foesiliferous  sedimentary 
strata  which  from  their  position,  their  altered  structure,  and  their  destitution  of  all  traces  of 
organic  remains,  possess  a  claim  to  rank  among  the  rocks  once  known  as  the  transition  class. 
The  same  difficulty  which  is  presented  in  all  attempts  to  separate  by  any  well-defined  limit 
the  rocks  of  this  order  firom  the  true  primary  class  in  Europe  is  encountered  in  this  part  of 
the  formations  of  the  United  States.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  at  the  present  day  at  least,  to 
flay  where  the  one  group  terminates  and  the  other  b^ns.  With  these  remarks  to  guard 
against  any  misconception  of  the  subject,  we  mi^  then  treat  under  one  comprehensive  title 
of  Primary,  both  the  true  primary  rocks  and  those  so  difficult  to  be  at  all  times  distinguished 
fiom  them,  the  oldest  sedimentary  series. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  great  lakes,  there  are  two  great  tracts  of  primary  rocks, 
not  however  wholly  detached  firom  each  other. 

The  northern  and  by  fkr  the  most  mountainous  of  these  primair  regions  occupies  nearly 
tlie  whole  area  of  the  New  England  states,  and  stretches  south  as  mr  as  the  eastern  counties 
€fi  Pennsylvania.  From  the  extreme  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States  it  ranges  west- 
ward, following  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario.  From  that  point 
or  at  the  Thousand  Isles  the  edge  of  these  formations  may  be  traced  in  a  southeast  course 
to  the  southern  point  of  Lake  George.  Further  south  than  this  the  western  boundary  passes 
west  of  Bennington,  Termont,  along  the  western  pe.rt  of  Stockbridge,  until  it  becomes  the 
western  side  of  the  Highlands  upon  the  Hudson,  which  it  follows  in  their  course  through 
New  Jersey  to  their  termination  in  the  northern  part  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 
From  this  letter  point,  however,  the  western  limit  of  the  rocks  now  before  us  is  prolonged 
fiur  to  the  southwest,  but  they  appear  not  as  before  under  the  form  of  rocks  of  the  gneiss 
and  other  groups  unequivocally  primary,  but  as  formations  of  a  more  ambignous  character. 
These  continue  in  this  line  across  the  Susquehanna  near  Columbia,  and  pass  southwest 
through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  keeping  parallel  with  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
system,  the  Cotoctm,  Bufi&lo  Mountain,  and  others,  but  rarely  are  seen  so  far  west  as  to 
include  those  mountains,  unless  we  embrace  in  our  series  the  altered  non-fossiliferous  sedi- 
mentary strata,  in  which  case  the  boundary  is  the  western  base  of  the  great  Blue  Ridge 
itself.  The  southeast  edge  of  the  New  England  primary  is  along  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  taking  in  a  small  portion  of  the  west  end  of  Long  uland  and  passing  through 
the  city  of  New  York  and  Staten  Iriand  to  Perth  Amboy.  Here  these  formations  are  inter- 
rupted, by  an  overlapping  of  the  red  shale  series,  in  New  Jersey,  and  do  not  reappear  until 
we  find  them  in  a  mere  point  six  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Trenton.  From  that  point  south 
they  form  the  second  great  primary  area  above  mentioned.  The  eastern  line  of  this  is 
marked  by  the  western  limit  of  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Atlantic  plain ;  its 
western  or  northwestern  boundary  is  traced  crossing  the  Delaware  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
Trenton,  and  meeting  the  Schuylkill  about  12  miles  above  Philadelphia.  As  the  belt  widens 
still  to  the  southwest,  the  same  line  passes  more  and  more  off  from  the  coast,  passing  the 
Potomac  river  22  miles  west  of  Washington,*  and  merging  into  the  previously  traced  belt 
somewhere  near  the  Rappahannock  in  Aorginia.  The  separation  of  the  primary  into  these 
two  tracts  over  so  wide  a  space  is  owing  to  the  position  of  the  very  long  belt  of  the  red 
shale  and  sand-stone  series,  which  from  the  Rappahannock  to  the  Hudson  ranges  in  a  cen- 
tral direction  between  them.  An  isolated  group  of  the  same  rocks  lies  in  a  trough  in  the 
pntaaxy  formatiosas  along  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  while  formations  of  the  Appalachian 
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0eries  penetrtte  in  a  narrow  wedge  deeply  into  the  aame  region  along  the  coontry  bordering 
the  Hudson  river  and  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  and  occur  also  in  a  detached  basin  in 
the  eastern  section  of  Massachusetts,  between  Boston  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  primary  rocks,  with  those  which  we  have  associated  with  them,  range  in  a  continuous 
belt  through  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  as  far  as  the  Alabama 
river  in  Alabama,  and  occupy  a  breadth  in  roost  parts  of  this  course  of  from  ei^rhty  to  one 
hundred  miles ;  having  for  their  eastern  boundary  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  Atlantic  plain, 
and  for  their  western  the  great  Apmalachian  valley  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  long  line  of  mountains  which  nirther  to  the  southwest  lie  in  the  same  great  axis  of  dis- 
location. 

Primary  rocks  compose  a  principal  part  of  the  materials  of  the  range  called  the  Ozark 
Mountains  west  of  the  Mississippi,  ana  far  off  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent  in  the 
vast  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  exist  in  conspicuous  profusion,  constitnting  far 
grander  phenomena  than  belong  tD  any  part  of  the  range  skirting  the  Atlantic.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  here  however  with  giving  a  few  of  the  more  important  details  of  the  latter 
group,  as  being  the  only  primary  region  of  the  continent  even  partially  fiimiliar  to  geologists, 
and  from  its  relations  to  civilized  population  the  only  one  of  chief  interest  in  a  sketch  of  the 
United  States. 

From  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  with  a  trivial  interruptioa 
in  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  the  sea  washes  against  primary  rocks,  sometimes  low,  scnoe- 
times  in  bold  projecting  clifb.  From  this  ocean  boundary  all  the  region  embracing  the  New 
England  States,  and  the  northern  section  of  New  York  as  far  to  the  northwest  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  consists  of  primary  rocks,  if  we  except  three  narrow  belts  of  secondarjf 
strata  which  we  are  about  to  specify.  The  most  eastern  of  these  included  tracts  extends 
from  a  little  north  of  Boston  in  a  nearly  southern  course  to  almost  the  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island.  Its  greatest  width,  which  is  in  Massachusetts  about  the  latitude  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  Connecticut,  is  nearly  27  miles,  but  its  limits  are  extremely  undu- 
lating and  irregular  from  the  circumstance  that  its  strata  form  a  basin  or  more  properly  a 
series  of  basins  in  a  region  of  unstratified  rocka  The  group  consists  of  red  and  gray  sand- 
stones, and  beds  of  argillaceous  slate  and  a  very  coarse  conglomerate  well  ex^jsed  near 
Boston.  Anthracite  coal  occurs  in  several  |daces  among  these  strata,  and  in  some  places 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  hope  of  its  proving  ultimately  profitable. 

Another  narrow  basin  of  secoodary  rocks  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  from 
New  Haven  in  a  nearly  north  direction  to  the  southern  line  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  preserv- 
ing a  mean  breadth  of  about  15  miles.  It  includes  red  shales,  argillaceous  sandstonesi  and 
beds  of  conglomerate,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  strata  belonging  most  probably  to  the  red 
shale  series  previously  described  as  ranging  from  the  Hudson  ttuough  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  two  sets  of  rocks  resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  mineralogical  cha- 
racten,  are  both  crossed  by  numerous  ridges  and  dykes  of  trap,  which  in  each  instance  pre^ 
sents  near  it  numerous  localities  of  copper  ore,  characterised  bv  a  great  prevalence  of  the 
green  carbonate  of  copper.  Some  of  these  beds  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  have  been 
referred  to  the  new  red  saod-etone  formation,*  but  as  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  charao* 
teristic  fossils  it  becomes  impossible  yet  to  determine  their  peculiar  equivalents. 

The  third  belt  of  secondary  rocks  embraced  in  the  northern  primary  region  comprises 
merely  a  prolongation  of  the  group  of  strata  before  described  as  ranging  through  the  Appa- 
lachian r^on,  and  which  we  are  inclined  to  refer  to  the  epoch  of  the  European  greywacke. 
These  rocks,  crossing  the  Hudson  at  Newburgh,  change  their  direction  to  a  nearly  northern 
one,  and  follow  the  valley  of  that  river  and  the  continuation  of  the  sam^  valley  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  lakes  George  and  Champlain  as  &r  north  as  the  outlet  of  the  latter,  when 
after  gradually  contracting  flrom  a  mean  breadth  of  about  20  miles  between  the  primary 
rocks  of  Vermont  and  those  of  the  northern  counties  of  New  York,  this  secondanr  series 
comes  finally  to  a  pomt*  Trilobites  and  other  characteristic  fossils  of  this  class  of  strata, 
are  met  with  at  Glenns  Falls  and  various  oUier  points  along  the  line  just  traced,  showing 
that  the  group  maintains  its  distinctive  features  still,  though  so  greatly  reduced  in  breadth. 

Primary  Rocks  and  Minerals, — By  fiir  the  jrreater  portion  of  the  primuy  rocks  of  the 
Eastern  States  belong  to  the  stratified  or  gneisaoid  class,  while  those  of  the  Middle  and  Sooth- 
em  States,  a  prolongation  of  them  in  foet,  consist  of  this  class  exclusively.  The  unstrati- 
fied rocks  which  occur  in  the  primary  regions  of  the  United  States  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  country  east  of  the  Hudson  lUver,  and  they  may  all  be  included  in  four  varie- 
ties, vi^  granite,  sienite,  porphyry,  and  green-stone* 

These  unstratified  rocks  are  distributed  in  numerous  isolated  patches  among  the  stratified 
ones  in  the  ^te  of  Maine  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Massachusetts;  associated  with  gneiss 
and  schistose  ma«e^  they  abound  in  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  stratified  prfanary  group,  including  the  principal  schistose  crystalline  rocks,  predomi- 
nate more  upon  the  western  side  of  the  New  England  States.    Throughout  thii  whole  pri- 
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mary  region  of  the  eastern  Bystein  of  mountains  the  general  direction  of  the  ridges  and 
chains  is  nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  of  the  strata  either  towards  the  west  or  the 
east,  but  most  irequently  towards  the  latter  quarter. 

The  granite  of  New  England  is  distributed  in  so  many  isolated  ranges,  that  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  scope  of  the  present  sketch  to  attempt  any  delineation  of  its  bounda- 
ries, more  than  to  mention  some  of  the  positions  where  interesting  or  valuable  varieties  of  it 
abound.  A  belt  of  granite  traveraes  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  Massachusetts.  Com- 
mencing near  Andover,  it  runs  between  a  region  of  sienite  on  its  east,  into  which  it  some- 
times gifaduates,  and  a  belt  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate  on  its  west,  as  fiur  south  as  Rhode  IsUnd. 
Portions  of  this  mass,  especially  in  Rhode  Island,  are  fine-grained,  and  well  adapted  for 
architectural  purposes,  for  which  it  is  extensively  wroujrht  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence. 
Another  broad  mass  of  this  rock  reaches  from  the  coast  of  Narragansett  and  Buzzard's  ^ys, 
in  a  northeast  direction  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  Peninsula  of  Massachusetts.  This, 
though  usually  coarse-grained,  is  in  some  places,  as  at  Fall  River,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  suita- 
ble for  building.  As  we  go  fiirther  to  the  west,  we  meet  with  detached  patches  of  granite, 
protruding  through  the  mica  slate,  in  Worcester  county,  MassachusettB,  and  a  similar  arrange- 
ment seems  to  prevail  in  the  districts  of  New  England  to  the  north  of  this  State : — ^that  is  to 
say,  wide  expanses  of  granitic  rocks  show  themselves  near  the  coast,  and  as  we  proceed 
westward,  they  become  merely  isolated  masses,  as  it  were,  thrust  through  the  gneiss,  mica 
slate,  and  other  stratified  rocks.  Granite  of  very  superior  beauty,  associated  with  sienite, 
extends  in  a  convenient  belt  around  Boston,  at  a  distance  of  10  or  20  miles,  upon  the  north* 
west,  and  south.  From  Cohasset  to  Quincy,  and  also  between  Cape  Ann  and  Salem,  it  is 
extensivelv  quarried,  the  rock  fi!om  the  large  quarries  at  Quincy  being  now  widely  known 
in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  At  the  quarry  at  Fall  Biver,  blocks  of  beautiful 
Sfranite,  fixNB  50  to  00  feet  long,  are  sometimes  procured. 

The  variety  of  granite  that  contains  hornblende  in  the  place  of  the  mica,  and  is  known  under 
the  name  of  sienite,  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  same  neighbourhood  with  the  granites  here 
mentioned,  and  is  itself  almost  as  largely  wrought  as  the  true  granite,  or  triple  combination 
of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 

Porphyry,  sienitic  porphyry,  and  porphjrritic  green-stone,  abound  in  various  places  adjsp 
cent  to  the  coast  of  New  England,  especially  to  the  north  and  south  of  Boston.  Near  Lynn 
the  porphyry  assumes  all  the  dark  purple  and  other  tints,  with  the  fine  polish  of  the  best 
antique  varieties ;  and  when  ornamental  architecture  shall  be  more  cultivated  in  America, 
the  shores  of  MassachusettB  will  no  doubt  be  eagerly  resorted  to  for  the  beautiful  rocks  of 
this  group,  which  there  exist  in  seemingly  inexhaustible  quantitiea 

Sienitic  porphyry,  or  a  sienite  with  imbedded  crystals  of  felspar,  occura  plentifully  in  fine 
specimens  near  Cape  Ann;  and  a  rock  splendidly  ornamented,  consisting  of  a  fine  green-stone 
paste,  with  dissemmated  crystals  of  greenish  felspar,  and  which  sometimes  gets  the  name 
of  porphyritic  green-stone,  is  found  in  large  veins  tnveraing  sienite  not  fiur  from  the  same 
head-land. 

These  points  are  mentioned  as  furnishing  the  reader  a  mere  sample  only  of  the  unstntified 
primary  rocks  of  the  United  States,  for  to  go  into  more  minute  details  would  here  be  imprac- 
ticable, even  if  the  absence  of  the  proper  sources  of  information  did  not  preclude  the  attempt. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Geological  Report  of  Professor  Hitchcock  upon  Massachusetts^ 
little  exists  in  print  to  acquaint  us  with  the  highly  interesting  primary  formations  of  New 
England,  where  the  unstntified  rocks  alone  prevail  in  anv  abundance. 

Turning  to  the  stratified  primary  rocks,  we  find  that  the  formations  of  the  United  States 
embrace  nearly  every  variety  known  to  geologists.  They  comprise  numberless  modifications 
of  gneias,  hornblende  slate,  serpentine,  Udcose  slate,  mica  slate,  quartz  rock,  and  scapolite 
lock,  besides  highly  crystallized  primary  limestone,  having  the  character  of  marble.  To 
attempt,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  trace  the  ran^  of  these  rocks  more  in  detail 
than  has  been  done  already,  would  be  unavailing,  nor  could  it  interest  the  reader.  We  shall 
proceed,  therefore,  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  more  important  minerals  found  in  the  primary 
districts  of  the  country. 

The  magnetic  oxide  ci  iron  characterizes  the  stratified  primary  rocks  of  New  England, 
and  their  prolongation  across  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  part  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  very 
remarlotble  degree.  It  occura  in  thick  beds  in  Winchester  and  Franconia  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  abundant  at  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  from  whence  it  is  taken  to  Massachusetts 
and  smelted ;  it  aboonds  in  Vermont,  at  Somerset,  in  a  range  of  talc  slate,  20  miles  north 
of  Massachusetts,  yielding  78  per  cent  of  iron  of  the  best  quality.  In  Massachusetts,  it 
occura  at  Hawley  and  the  neighbourhood,  though  the  bed  is  of  no  great  thickness,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  or  three  feet ;  and  it  is  also  seen  at  Bemardstown,  in  a  bed  several  feet  thick, 
in  limestone,  dipping  at  a  gentle  angle.  In  New  York,  it  occura  in  the  northern  primary 
district  in  abunoance,  especially  near  the  valley  of  Ausable  River,  where  the  quantity  of 
iron  manu&ctured  and  exported  in  1831,  amounted  to  280,000  dollars.  It  exists  also  in  the 
mimary  range  called  the  Highlands,  which  cross  this  State,  and  pass  through  New  Jersey. 
Enormous  veins  of  it  occur  in  this  range,  south  of  the  Hudson,  at  Sterling,  and  are  continued 
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thiootfh  New  Jersey,  in  die  nei^bouifaood  of  Riii^ood.  Thick  bedd^  averagiop  10  feel  of 
ioiid  ore,  are  eeen  in  th's  State,  not  only  at  Rin^wood,  bat  in  Morris  County,  near  Sooea- 
sunny,  and  at  intervals  na  fur  indeed  as  tlie  Delaware  River.  They  are  not  anfreqaent  aJso 
in  the  Mune  range  of  hills,  passing^  near  Easton  and  tlaog  the  northern  side  of  Berks  and 
Lancaster  Counties,  in  Pennsylvania.  A  few  details  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  beds 
of  this  ore  present  themselves  in  the  gneiss  ranges  of  New  Jersey,  will  serve  to  illnsUmte 
their  features  over  nearly  the  whole  region  just  sketehed. 

**  A  ^neral  description  of  the  iron  veins  of  the  urimazy  region  of  New  Jersey  may  be 
given  m  the  following  terms.  They  are  true  loJet  or  veins  of  vast  longitudinal  extent 
Mwayi  in  the  direction  of  the  strata  including  them.  They  occur  in  the  granitic  gneiss 
rock  ranging  and  dipping  with  it  Their  irre^lahties  are  extremely  few,  being  liable  only 
lo  occasional  swells,  insignificant  slides,  and  trivial  disturbances  of  pitoh  and  direction ;  while 
they  are  never  to  my  knowledge  pinched  out  or  cut  across  and  dislocated  by  great  &altB,  as 
are  the  metalliferous  veins  of  many  of  the  mining  districts  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
worM.  When  several  occur  together,  their  course  is  parallel.  Their  usual  thickneeB  is 
between  six  and  twelve  feet,  though  short  veins  are  seen  of  all  smaller  dimensiona,  while 
the  larger  ones  are  seen  here  and  there  to  swell  by  an  occasional  undulation  to  even  moch 
greater  thickness.  Some  of  these  veins  dip  as  little  as  fifty  degrees,  while  others  have  an 
inclination  approaching  to  verticality.  Though  excavated  here  and  there  in  small  mines, 
they  have  nowhere  been  followed  to  a  greater  depth  below  the  surface  than  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  feet,  the  depth  of  the  workings  m  the  Mount  Pleasant  mine.  In  nearly  all 
die  shdlower  mines,  the  veins  are  worked  open  to  the  air. 

**  The  ore  belongs  to  the  species  denominated  oxydulated  iron,  or  magnetic  iron  ore,  and 
is  of  two  varieties,  compact  and  earthy.  It  consista,  when  pure,  of  peroxide  of  iron,  seventy- 
two  per  cent,  and  protoxide  of  iron  twenty-eight  per  cent,  or  in  all  of  about  sixty-seven 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  It  is  magnetic,  attracting  the  needle,  and  m  often 
endowed  with  magnetic  polarity  attracting  soft  iron,  in  which  case  it  is  the  loadstone.  It  is 
often  massive,  associated  with  no  foreign  minerals,  though  the  variety  most  desirable  for 
making  iron  is  granular,  composed  of  imperfect  crystals  which  are  often  mingled  with  small 
crystals  of  other  minerals,  sometimes  green  hornblende  or  quarts.  It  is  possime  that  nortionfl 
of  this  ore  may  contain  titanium,  though  such  fiicti,  however  important  to  the  manuactorer, 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  elaborate  a!nd  multiplied  analyses,  a  few  of  which  I  have  made 
upon  this  point  The  disposition  of  the  ore  in  the  vein  is  that  of  a  solid  mass,  invested  by 
no  gangue,  but  sometimes  containing  dispersed  through  it  small  granules  and  crystals  Jt 
other  minerals.  It  often  exhibits  a  tendency  to  cleave,  by  natoral  jointo  running  mm  one 
wall  of  the  vein  to  the  opposite,  a  structure  which  suggests  in  appearance  a  strong  analogy 
to  the  horizontal  c(dufnnar  arrangement  seen  in  some  vertical  dikes  of  lava  and  basalt 
This,  if  other  proof  were  wanting,  I  should  regard  as  a  strong  argument  for  maintaining'  that 
these  veins  of  ore  have  been  injected  in  a  fesed  or  molten  state  into  the  strata  after  they, 
have  appeared,  and  are  not  bed$  in  the  true  sense,  or  layers  formed  contemporaneoosly  with 
the  surrounding  rock.  This  point,  though  seemingly  one  of  thecny  alone,  is  of  much  prac- 
tical moment,  as  acquainting  the  miner  with  the  natufe  of  the  veins  he  has  to  deal  with. 

**  The  walls  of  the  veins  are  usually  smooth,  compact,  and  regular,  consisting  not  nnusoaUy 
ef  some  of  the  less  common  varieties  of  the  adjacent  gneiss— ^ing  someUmes  very  micaoe- 
OQS,  and  at  others,  constituted  almost  solely  of  the  hornblende  or  red  felspar. 

**  The  first  theoretical  inference  naturally  suggested  by  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
an  the  veins  without  exception  occur,  is  that  the  strate  of  the  fofrmation  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, at  a  pretty  steep  inclination  previous  to  their  appearance  between  the  rock ;  for  it  is 
inconceivable  how  a  forcible  injection  of  fluid  ore  could  enter  a  series  of  beds,  lymg  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  position,  without  in  one  case  causing  and  occupying  fissures  transverBO  to 
the  strata.  The  fiict  that  similar  veins,  those  of  the  altered  white  limestone  of  Sussex, 
occupy  a  corresponding  position  in  reference  to  the  nei^bouring  strata,  and  appear  to  have 
been  produced  after  the  formation  of  the  limestone,  is  another  argument  giving  probability 
to  the  idea  that  their  origin  was  subsequently  to  the  appearing  of  Uie  gneiss. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  timt  if  the  beds  were  previously  nearly 
vertical,  or  at  a  hi^h  an^le,  the  molten  ore  would  more  easily  insinuate  itself  between  tlm 
layers  of  the  rock  m  which  direction,  of  course,  the  strata  would  most  readily  give  way, 
than  enter  the  mass  in  directions  oblique  to  the  edges  of  the  beds.  If  the  rale  be  a  general 
one,  that  these  veins  range  and  pitch  parallel  vrith  the  strata,  we  are  led  to  some  important 
general  views  for  seeking  and  opening  mines  in  this  region.  One  is  that  the  veins  of  ore 
may  be  expected  to  follow  the  same  layer  or  bed  of  rock  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  that 
the  nature,  therefore,  of  the  adjoining  rock  wUl  often  prove  a  clue  to  recover  a  known  vein 
in  the  direction  towards  which  it  is  prolonged.  Another  is,  that  when  levels  are  cut  or  shafts 
sunk  to  reach  a  vein,  the  indications  of  which  are  supposed  to  appear  upon  the  surfiuse,  the 
excavations  should  be  made  on  that  side  of  the  presumed  outcrop  oif  ^e  vem,  which  is 
towards  the  underlie  or  dip  of  the  gneiss,  for  the  vein,  keeping  parallel  with  the  rock,  will 
descend  in  that  direction.**  {Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Jereey.) 
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Somewhat  siinikr  veins  of  the  micaceous  oxide  of  non  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
pimary  strata  of  not  only  New  England  but  the  States  further  south ;  one  vein,  several  feet 
m  width,  traversing  mica  slate  and  granite,  in  Montague,  near  the  mouth  of  Miller's  River, 
in  Massachusetts,  while  some  are  known  in  Buckingham  County,  Virginia,  yielding  excel- 
lent iron. 

Lead  in  some  portions  of  the  primary  region  of  the  United  States  is  tolerably  abundant 
though  the  principal  repository  of  it  is  an  ancient  secondary  limestone,  which  traverses 
Missouri,  the  western  part  of  Illinois,  and  the  Wisconsin  Territory  west  of  lake  Michigan. 
We  refer  to  Cleveland's  Mineralogy  for  the  following  remarks  on  the  lead  of  this  western 
legion. 

"  It  occurs  iq  Arkansas  Territory,  on  James  River,  20  miles  above  its  junction  with  Find- 
ley  River.  The  Osage  Indians  smelt  the  ore  and  obtain  bullets.  {Sckoolcrqft.)  In  Missouri, 
it  abounds  in  the  counties  of  Washington,  St  Genevieve,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  The  ore 
is  found  in  an  alluvial  deposit  of  stiff  red  clay,  which  is  often  marly,  and  contains  numerous 
detached  masses  of  quartz,  there  called  the  blossom  of  lead;  this  alluvium,  which  varies 
from  10  to  20  feet  in  depth,  rests  on  limestone,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  transition 
class.  This  galena,  which  has  usually  a  broad  foliated  structure,  and  a  very  high  lustre, 
occurs  in  masses  of  various  sizes,  in  veins,  in  beds,  and  is  most  abundant  in  the  marly  clay. 
It  is  associated  with  sulphate  of  barytes,  calcareous  spar,  quartz  and  blende.  Although  the 
number  of  mines  is  45,  the  limestone,  on  which  the  alluvium  rests,  has  been  penetrated  in 
but  very  few  instances.  The  ore  yields,  on  an  average,  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  and  the 
average  annual  product  of  the  mines  is  upwards  of  3,0(X),000  pounds  of  lead.  Galena  is,  in 
fact  &und  in  various  places  from  Arkansas  River  to  the  Northwestern  Territory,  in  whicli 
are  the  important  lead  mines  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  now  imperfectly  worked  by  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  the  original  owners  of  the  soil  {Schoolcraft.)  The  deposit  of  galena,  in  which  the 
mines  of  Missouri  are  situated,  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  hitherto 
discovered." 

To  return  to  the  primary  rocks,  galena  is  fi>und  in  Massachusetts,  at  Southampton,  in  a 
vein  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  traversing  granite  and  other  primary  rocks.  The  bulk  of  the 
vein  is  quartz,  from  which  lumps  of  ore  were  dug  out  of  every  size,  from  half  an  inch  to  a 
&ot  in  diameter.  It  has  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  forty  or  fifly  feet  but  the  water  accumu- 
lating, this  mine  has  not  of  late  b^en  further  explored.  The  ore  affi>rded  from  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  lead,  and  contained  12  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Associated  with  thb  ore,  are 
here  found  also  the  carbonate,  sulphate,  mdybdate,  muriate,  and  phosphate  of  lead,  b^des 
the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  pyritous  copper,  fluor  spar,  and  sulphate  of  barytes. 

A  vein  several  feet  wide  was  formerly  explored  not  far  from  this,  in  Hampshire  County, 
and  several  more  in  Massachusetts  could  be  mentioned. 

Very  recently,  a  rich  locality  of  galena  has  been  developed  in  the  primary  region,  in  St 
Lawrence  County,  New  York,  furmiahing,  it  is  said,  an  abundant  supply  of  ore,  which  yields 
80  per  cent  of  lead. 

Copper, — ^The  ores  of  this  metal  seem  not  to  prevail  to  any  veiy  profitable  extent  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  stratified  primary  rocks  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  genuine 
veins  of  pyritous  copper,  and  sometimes  containing  gold,  occur ;  but  throughout  the  more 
numerous  localities  where  the  combinations  of  the  metal  are  seen,  the  manner  of  their  dif- 
fusion is  such,  not  being  in  true  veins,  as  must  have  a  tendency  to  repress  much  hope  of  con- 
verting them  into  mines.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  places  where  copper  has  been 
found,  belong  to  the  extensive  belt  of  r^  shales  and  sand-stones  that  range  near  the  primary 
from  Virginia  to  the  Hudson,  and  along  part  of  the  Connecticut  valley ;  and  what  is  curious, 
these  spots  are  almost  invariably  adjacent  to  some  of  the  various  ridges  or  dykes  of  trap 
which  traverse  the  strata  of  this  range.  In  these  cases  the  ore  is  intiraately  mingled  through- 
out the  broken  substance  of  the  red  rock,  which  presents  not  uncommonly  the  aspect  of 
having  been  altered  by  heat ;  it  is  hardly  in  one  instance  known  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
true  vein,  or  to  fill  a  fissure  of  any  considerable  length  or  width.  The  most  common  ore  is 
the  green  carbonate  of  copper,  sometimes  associated  with  the  blue  sulphuret  the  red  oxide, 
or  native  copper.  Mining  enterprises  have  been  set  on  foot  to  work  these  ores,  at  various 
times,  from  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  revolution,  to  the  present  day,  along  the  whole 
range,  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  but  have  not  hitherto  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  single  permanent  mine. 

In  several  places,  near  the  junction  of  the  trap  or  green-stone  with  the  sand-stone,  between 
New  Haven  and  Vermont  such  explorations  have  been  mode.  The  Sunsbury  mine,  in 
Granby,  Connecticut  worked  before  the  revolution,  afterwards  converted  into  a  State  prison, 
and  lately  explored  anew,  is  the  principal  one  in  that  part  of  the  formation  which  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Alx>rtive  attempts  at  mining  copper  in  this  red  sand-stone  formation  have  been  more  perse- 
veringly  made  in  New  Jersey,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  tract  The  principal 
points  are  near  Belleville,  Griggstown,  Brunswick,  Woodbridge,  Greenbrook,  Soroerville, 
and  Flemington.    In  the  Sclmy&  mine  near  BelUille,  the  ore  occurs  in  a  belt  of  the  sand 
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■tone,  dipping  by  broken  steps  mther  gently.  It  bas  been  worked  two  bnndred  &Dd  twelve 
feet  below  the  sur&ce,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  horizontally.  The  chief  orea  are  the 
sulphuret  and  carbooate  of  copper,  generally  diatriboted  amid  portiooa  of  the  red  aand-stane 
much  indurated. 

The  Bridgewater  copper-mine,  at  the  base  of  a  trap-ridge  near  SomerviUe,  was  at  one 
time  wrought  with  some  spirit,  but  resulted  in  failure.  The  ore  was  rich,  having  occasioo- 
ftily  in  it  red  oxide  and  native  copper,  but  was  chiefly  green  carbonate.  The  position  of  the 
ore  was  close  to  the  junction  of  the  trap  and  shale,  lying  in  portions  of  the  latter,  evidendy 
greatly  altered  by  heat 

The  Flemington  mine  is  in  a  belt  of  red  sand-stone  and  shale,  into  the  substance  of  which 
the  ore  seems  as  it  were  sublimed.  It  is  a  mixture  of  gray  sulphuret  and  carbonate  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  semi-indurated  and  altered  saml-stone.  The  ore  is  either  spread 
through  it,  or  ooats  the  sides  of  sCnall  fissures,  or  is  in  small  lumps,  in  a  broken  frag- 
mentary variety  of  the  rock  having  the  aspect  of  a  breccia.  Though  wrought  with  some 
vigour,  this  mine  has  not  proved  hitherto  profitable.  A  ridge  of  tnp-rock  is  not  fiu*  ofiT  firom 
this  belt  of  metalliferous  rock,  in  which  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  regular  vein  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

We  might  enumerate  many  more  localities  ranging  at  intervals  across  Pennsylvania, 
Marvland,  and  part  of  Virginia,  where  precisely  the  same  kind  of  mines,  productive  of  a 
similar  unfortunate  issue,  have  been  opened,  but  we  hare  dwelt  enough  already  on  this  point 
to  give  a  lesson  of  caution  on  the  subject 

Zinc, — ^The  localities  of  this  metal  are  a  good  deal  scattered  througfaoat  the  United  States. 
As  the  sulphuret,  or  blende,  it  does  not  appear  in  any  considerable  body  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  spot  for  blende  is  the  Perkiomen  lead-mine  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  It  occurs  in  the  yellow,  brown,  and  black  varieties.  It  is  seen  also  in  the 
lead  veins  in  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts. 

The  red  oxide  of  sine  is  found  in  Urge  quantities  in  Suaeex  county,  New  Jersey,  associated 
with  the  interesting  mineral  Franklinite,  in  the  only  locality  known.  We  present  the  follow- 
ing descripticm  of  these  ores  and  their  locality,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fowler  of  Franklin : — 

**  Perhaps  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe  is  there  so  much  found  to  interest  the  mineralogisty 
as  in  the  white  crystalline  calcareous  valley  commencing  at  Mounts  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
county  of  Orange  and  State  of  New  York,  about  three  miles  from  the  line  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  a^  continuing  thence  through  Vernon,  Hamburg,  Franklin,  Sparta,  and  Byram, 
a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  in  the  county  of  Sussex  and  State  of  New  Jersey. 
This  limestone  is  highly  crystalline,  containing  no  organic  remains,  and  is  the  great  imbed- 
ding matrix  of  all  the  curious  and  interesting  mineral  found  in  tliis  valley.  When  burned 
it  produces  lime  of  a  superior  quality.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  stone  is  burned  into 
lime  near  Hamburg,  and  when  carted  to  the  towns  below,  as  Paterson,  Newark,  &c.  is  sold 
for  one  dollar  per  Inishel.  It  is  principally  used  in  masonry,  for  white-washing,  cornice-work 
and  wall  of  a  fine  hard  finish,  and  is  considered  superior  to  the  best  Rhode  Island  lime; 
Some  varieties,  particularly  the  granular,  fiirnish  a  beautifol  marble ;  it  is  often  white,  with 
a  slight  tinffe  of  yellow,  resemblm^  the  Parian  marble  fitnn  the  island  of  Psros ;  at  other 
times,  clouded  black,  sometimes  vemed  black,  and  at  other  times  arborescent 

**  Franklinite. — A  new  metalliferous  combination,  containing,  according  to  Berthier,  of 
oxide  of  zinc  17,  of  iron  60,  and  manganese  16,  is  veiy  abundant,  indeed  it  appears  inexhaust- 
ible. It  commences  about  half  a  mile  northeast  of  Franklin  furnace,  and  extends  two  miles 
southwest  of  Sparta,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  It  is  accompanied  in  this  whole  distance  by 
the  red  oxide  of  zinc,  mutually  enveloping  each  other.  The  greatest  quantity  appears  to  be 
at  Franklin  fiunace.  The  bed  here  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  adjoining  land,  on 
the  west  side  of  it,  and  firom  ten  to  forty  feet  wide.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
work  this  ore  in  a  blast  fiirnace,  but  without  success.  It  frequently  congeals  in  the  hearth, 
before  time  is  allowed  to  get  it  out  in  a  liquid  state,  in  consequence  of  a  combination  of  the 
iron  with  manganese.  All  this  difiiculty,  I  apprehend,  might  be  overcome,  if  a  method  could 
be  discovered  of  smelting  iron  ore  in  a  blast  furnace  with  anthracite  coal ;  as  the  Franklinite 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  heat  to  cause  it  to  retain  its  liquid  state,  than  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  charcoal.  It  occurs  in  grains  imbedded  in  the  white  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
detached  in  concretions  of  various  sizes,  firom  that  of  a  pinVhead  to  a  hickory-nut ;  also  in 
regular  octohedral  crystals  emarginated  on  the  angles,  small  at  Franklin,  but  very  perfect, 
with  brilliant  faces.  At  Sterling  the  crystals  are  large  and  perfect  I  have  one  from  that 
place  that  measures  sixteen  inches  around  the  base. 

**  Red  Oxide  of  Zinc. — At  Sterling,  three  miles  from  Franklin,  a  mountain  mass  of  this 
formation  presents  itself  about  two  hundred  feet  high.  Here,  as  Mr.  Nuttall  truly  observes, 
the  red  oxide  of  zinc  forms  as  it  were  a  paste,  in  which  the  crystals  of  Franklinite  are  thickly 
imbedded ;  in  fact,  a  metalliferous  porphyry.  This  appears  to  be  best  adapted  for  mann&c- 
luring  purposes.  The  Franklinite  imbedded  in  the  zinc  ore  here,  is  highly  magnetic,  and 
may  be  all  separated  by  magnetic  cylinders,  recently  bron|rht  into  use  to  separate  the  earthy 
portion  of  magnetic  iron  ore.    It  was  long  since  observed  that  this  are  is  well  adapted  for 
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the  maDuAetnre  of  the  beet  hrafla,  and  may  be  employed  without  any  previoiie  preparation. 
It  18  reduced  without  any  difficulty  to  a  metallic  state,  and  may  be  made  to  fttiniah  the 
Bulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol).  Berthier  found  it  to  contain  oxide  of  zine  88,  red  oxide  of 
manganese  12.'*  {See  QordotC$  Oazetteer  of  New  Jersey,') 

**  The  vein  or  series  of  veins  containing^  the  Franklinite  iron  ore,  and  the  zine,  I  look  upon 
as  belonging,  most  probably,  to  that  great  system  of  parallel  veins  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
known  to  occur  so  extensively  in  the  same  primary  strata,  with  which  &a  white  limestone 
is  in  contact  According  to  this  view,  where  the  veins  have  burst  up  adjoining  the  common 
boundaiy  of  the  primary  region  and  the  blue  limestone,  they  have  altered  the  structure  of  the 
latter  rock,  and  imparted  to  it  those  minerals  which  never  show  themselves  in  limestone  but 
where  it  gives  evidence  that  it  has  sustained  a  great  elevation  of  temperature  and  a  partial 
fiision.  Other  cases  of  a  like  nature  with  that  at  the  Franklin  furnace,  occur  along  the  limit 
which  separates  the  secondary  from  the  primary  strata ;  one  has  been  specified  as  existing 
near  the  northeast  foot  of  Jenny  Jump,  and  I  Imve  encountered  indications  of  more  in  boul- 
ders of  the  crvstalline  limestone,  holding  crystals  of  various  minerals,  in  the  manner  visible 
at  Sparta  and  Franklin.  These  boulders  are  numerous  near  the  eastern  comer  of  Oxford 
township^  in  Warren.  All  these  facts  are  invested  with  much  scientific  interest,  as  the 
changes  supposed  to  be  superinduced  upon  stratified  rocks  by  Irneaus  causes,  are  connected 
with  discussions  involving  some  of  the  fimdamental  doctrines  ofmodem  geology."  (Gfeotogi- 
cal  Survey  of  New  Jersey.) 

GoUL — ^This  precious  metal  exists  rather  widely  diffiised  through  the  southern  primary 
region  of  the  United  Statea  The  auriferous  belt  lies  towards  the  western  side  of  the  pri- 
mary, uid  may  be  said  to  stretch  fixMn  the  Rappahannock  River,  in  Virginia,  to  the  south- 
western side  of  Georgia.  The  gold  is  found  chiefly  in  veins  of  quartz  which  penetrate  the 
gneiss  rocks,  mica  slates,  and  more  especially  the  talc  slates  of  this  region.  It  occurs  like- 
wise in  the  alluvium  composed  of  the  detritus  of  these  auriferous  veins  and  the  adjoining 
rocks.  As  the  features  under  which  the  gold  is  seen,  are  pretty  uniform  over  the  whole 
tract,  we,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  correct  general  conception  of  the  structure,  position, 
and  contents  of  die  veins,  introduce  a  few  extracts  here  regarding  the  gold  of  Virginia, 
which  will  serve  as  an  example  of  its  occurrence  in  the  other  states.  We  may  mention 
that  the  average  width  of  the  gold-bearing  belt  of  rocks  is  about  20  miles,  but  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  quartz  veins  in  mis  range  are  auriferous,  while  wide  spaces  in  the  line  occur 
where  no  gold  in  qnantitv  sufficient  to  mine  has  yet  been  discovered. 

^  In  Spottsylvania  ana  the  adjacent  counties.  Orange,  Louisa,  Fluvanna  and  Bucking- 
ham, numerous  veins  have  been  wrought  for  some  time ;  firom  many  of  which  rich  returns 
have  been  procured,  and  under  improved  modes  of  operation  a  still  larger  profit  may  be 
expected. 

"^  The  material  of  the  veins  is  a  variegrted  quartz,  sometimes  translucent,  at  others  opaque. 
It  is  generally  of  a  cellular  structure,  firactures  without  much  difficult^r,  and  in  many  in- 
stances contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  water,  dispersed  through  its  substance.  Its 
surface,  recently  exposed,  displays  a  variety  of  tints  of  brown,  purple,  and  yellow,  of  such 
peculiar  aspect  as  to  resemble  a  thin  lacquer  spread  unequally  over  the  rock.  The  cavities 
are  often  filled  with  a  bright  yellow  ochre,  or  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  which  generally 
contains  gold  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  Sulphuret  of  iron,  (pyrites,)  is  another  accom- 
panying mineral,  which  in  many  mines  occurs  in  considerable  quantities.  At  Morton's  mine, 
(Buckingham,)  it  is  peculiarly  abundant,  and  there,  as  in  other  places,  generally  contains  a 
portion  of  combined  gold.  In  the  Union  mine,  near  the  Rappahannock,  some  of  the  auri- 
ferous veins  consist  largely  of  the  pyrites,  which  here  contains  so  much  of  the  precious 
metal  as  to  render  the  extraction  of  it  an  object  of  profit  This  pyrites,  in  all  probability, 
was  at  some  former  period,  more  generally  difiTused  throughout  all  the  auriferous  veins,  and 
by  its  decomposition,  gave  rise  to  the  peroxide  of  iron,  with  which  the  quartz  is  always 
more  or  less  imbued,  while  the  gold  existing  in  it  was  deposited  in  the  cells  and  fissures  of 
the  quartz.  Silver  is  occasioniuly  found  in  connexion  with  the  gold,  and  the  sulphurets  of 
copper  and  lead  have  been  discovered  in  a  few  instances  in  the  auriferous  rock. 

*'  The  rocks  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  auriferous  veins,  vary  verjr  much  in  diflerent 
localities.  Talcoee  slate,  chlorite  slate,  and  a  variety  of  these,  aboundmg  in  garnets,  are 
the  most  usual.  They  are  commonly  of  a  soft  texture,  yielding  readily  to  the  blast,  and 
even  to  the  pick  or  spade  sometimes.  Instances  occur,  however,  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
vein  are  of  such  hardness  as  to  greatly  increase  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
ore.  Of  this  a  striking  example  is  exhibited  in  Morton's  mine,  where  the  rock  is  removed 
wiUi  difficulty  even  by  the  blasting  process,  while  at  Booker's  and  some  other  mines,  its 
texture  is  so  rotten  that  it  rather  presents  the  appearance  of  earth  than  rock.  Veins  like 
the  latter,  under  fiivourable  circumstances,  would  give  rise  to  what  are  technicaUy  called 
deposit  mines ;  in  other  words,  collections  of  clay  and  sand  and  ffravel,  enclosing  a  porticm 
of  f[old,  all  which  materials  have  been  removed  by  the  action  of  torrents  or  streams  firom 
their  original  position  in  the  vein,  to  some  adjacent  ravine  or  hoUow,  in  which  they  have 
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been  quietly  deposited.  The  ncka  adjaoent  to  the  qmrts  m  often  toriferom,  and  in  MDe 
instances  have  been  foand  as  productive  as  the  quarts  itself.  Of  this,  several  striking  in- 
stances occar  in  the  mines  of  Buckin^am ;  and  1  believe  that  in  many  other  localities  the 
same  condition  would  be  found  to  exist" 

**  Besides  the  auriferous  veins  of  the  re^fioo  in  which  gold  occurs,  there  exist  many  other 
veins  of  quartz  agreeing  with  those  which  have  been  found  productive  in  nearly  all  particu- 
lais,  save  that  of  oontamin^  a  valuable  proportion  of  the  precious  metal.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  none  of  these  veins  are  entirely  destitute  of  gold,  and  in  many  instances  no  doubt 
the  prosecution  of  the  vein  would  lead  to  the  discoverv  at  other  points  of  it,  of  an  ore  suffi- 
ciently rich  to  reward  the  labour  of  the  extraction.  Indeed,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  pro- 
bable, that  the  auriferous  character,  more  or  len,  pervades  the  quartz  veins  generally,  even 
as  far  as  their  western  limit  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  striking  similarity  in  the  chamcler 
o^them  all,  and  the  obvious  enntemporaneausneM  of  their  originj  would  seem  to  give  great 
plausibility  to  this  opinion ;  and  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statements  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
m  the  western  part  of  Albemarle,  and  at  one  or  two  other  points  equally  remote  from  tiie 
gold  region,  as  usually  defined,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  the  propriety  of  regarding  the  Blue 
Ridge  as  the  proper  western  boundary  of  the  auriferous  rocks.  A  careful  investigation  of 
the  numerous  large  quartz  veins  ran^^ng  alcmg  the  valley  between  the  Southwest  Mountain 
and  Blue  Ridge,  becomes  in  this  pomt  of  view  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  and  should 
the  auriferous  character  be  found  pervading  these  veins,  as  is  not  improbably  the  ^t,  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  gold  region  of  the  state  will  scarcely  have  a  parallel  upon  the 
globe.'*   (Oeological  Reamnoistance  of  Virginia,^ 

Gold  has  recently  been  discovered  in  a  talc  slate  formation  in  Sooi^set,  in  the  soothem 
part  of  Vermont,  but  whether  there  will  ever  be  found  here  any  extensive  auriferoos  tract 
B  at  present  uncertain. 

The  other  precious  metals  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States  in  quantities  to  justify  any 
special  mention  of  them ;  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  introduce  any  thing  respecting  the 
crystallized  minerals  of  the  country,  which,  in  New  £!ngland  especially,  are  found  in  great 
profusion,  presenting  some  varieties  highly  interesting  to  the  mineralogist 

True  volcanic  rocks  are  nowhere  seen  among  the  formations  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  western  side,  especially  of  the  vast  Chippe- 
wajran  chain,  rocks  of  volcanic  origin  are  distributed  in  remarkable  abundance. 

We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  United  States  with  a  few  extracts 
fh>m  the  *'  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,***  on  the  Physical  Geography 
and  GeoioQj  of  the  region  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

^  The  district  includes  the  vast  tract  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and 
fifom  the  S6th  to  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  principal  physical  features  of  ^e 
country  are  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  immense  plains  which  extend  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  that  range,  circle  round  its  southern  termination,  and  are  prolonged  into  Mexico, 
and  northward  to  an  unknown  distance. 

**  The  Rocky  Mountains  consist,  as  fiir  as  they  have  been  examined,  of  primary  fonnations, 
and  their  eastern  chain,  the  Black  HilLs^  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  ffreen-stone,  amygdaloid, 
and  other  igneous  rocks.  Chains  of  primary  mountains,  separated  hy  sandy  plains  uid  vol- 
canic tracts,  constitute  the  country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific ;  but  to 
the  east  of  that  range  are  several  nearly  horizontal  formations,  of  the  limits  or  the  relative 
age  of  which  little  is  known. 

**  The  country  from  the  falls  of  the  Platte  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  as  well  as  the  plains  included  within  the  Rocky  Mountains^ 
is  composed  of  a  red  saliferous  sand-stone,  containing  beds  of  clay ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  same  formation  extends  into  Mexico,  and  that  the  red  sand-stone  described  by  Humboldt 
as  occurring  extensively  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  may  belong  to  it  The  gene- 
ral colour  of  the  sand-stone  b  red,  but  it  is  sometimes  gray  or  white.  The  saline  contents 
are  principally  muriate  of  soda,  but  other  salts  of  bitter  and  cathartic  properties  likewise 
abound.  Brine  springs  are  of  general  occurrence ;  and  rock-salt  is  found  in  large  beds  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  south  of  the  great  Salt  Lake. 
The  surface  of  the  ground,  especially  of  the  banks  of  the  ravines,  is  often  also  thickly  en- 
crusted with  saline  matter.  Gypsum  is  likewise  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
fossils  are  said  to  abound  in  the  sand-stone  on  the  river  Platte.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  formation  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  gravel  and  boulders,  apparently 
derived  firom  the  adjacent  hills ;  but  at  a  distance  from  them  it  is  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  loose 
barren  sand,  the  drifting  of  which  the  author  conceives  may  partially  conc^  the  existence 
of  other  formations,  especially  of  that  green-sand  which  occurs  so  extensively  on  the  Mis- 
souri above  the  river  Platte. 

**  At  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  fyt  a  short  distance  up  their  declivity, 
are  various  conglomerates  and  gray  and  red  sand-stones,  dipping  at  high  angles ;  but  these 
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deposits  are  not  ccmsidered  to  belong  to  the  great  sand-stone  formation,  as  they  contain  no 
salt 

''In  ascending  the  Missouri  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  the  banks  are  in 
many  cases  composed  of  limestone  clifis,  200  and  300  feet  high,  containing  Productae,  Tore* 
bratulae,  and  Encrini :  hills  of  this  limestone  occur  also  near  the  Chariton,  and  in  the  same 
district  is  good  bituminous  coal. 

*' Above  the  junction  of  the  Platte  with  the  Missouri  are  beds  of  sand-stone  and  dark  blue 
shale,  and  a  little  higher,  adjacent  to  the  Au  Jacque,  are  high,  perpendicular  blufis  of  a 
formation  considered  to  be  true  chalk.  This  deposit  extends  for  several  miles  up  the  Mis- 
souri, and  it  occurs  further  down  the  river  about  the  mouth  of  the  Omawhaw ;  but  its  lateral 
extent  is  not  known.  No  flints  have  yet  been  noticed  in  situ,  but  pebbles  and  nodules  of 
flints,  similar  to  those  so  abundant  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  are  numerous  lower  down 
the  river,  even  as  low  as  the  Mississippi.  Belemnites  have  been  picked  up  in  the  same 
district. 

'*  From  below  the  Big  Bend  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  both  on  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  is  a  vast  rormation,  said  to  be  very  rich  in  fossils,  indicating  an  upper  secondary 
group ;  and  the  matrix  in  which  the  shells  are  imbedded  resembles  very  closely  some  of  the 
gfeen-sand  beds  of  Europe.  The  fossils  mentioned  in  the  paper  are  a  Haroite,  a  GryphtBH 
considered  to  be  the  GrypJuBa  Columbaf  and  Belemnites  compressus.  This  formation  has 
not  been  traced  continuously  over  the  whole  area  aUuded  to,  but  the  same  fossils  have  been 
brought  from  the  beds  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellow-stone  Rivers,  and  flrom  their  springs  ia 
the  Rocky  Mountains :  they  have  likewise  been  found  west  of  that  range. 

"  Above  the  Big  Bend  occurs  also  an  extensive  range  of  horizontal  Ms  of  lignite,  sand- 
stone, shale,  and  clay,  forming  bluffs  200  and  300  feet  higl^  and  continuous  for  several  days* 
journey.  Lignite  is  also  found  on  the  Cherry  River,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Powder  River,  in  beds  flrom  3  to  9  feet  thick.  This  formation  is  conceived 
to  be  more  recent  than  that  which  contains  the  fossils,  as  the  latter  has  a  slight  westerly 
dip,  and  therefore  may  underlie  it. 

"  Silicifled  trunks  of  trees  are  stated  to  have  been  noticed  on  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
and  are  considered  by  the  traders  to  have  fallen  from  the  b]uf&. 

*'  No  recent  volcanic  production  appears  to  have  yet  been  brought  ftom  the  countnr  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  pumice  which  annually  descends  the 
Blissouri ;  but  nothing  is  yet  known  of  the  quarter  whence  it  is  derived.  West  of  the  moun- 
tains, however,  from  the  Salmon  River  to  beyond  Lewis's  River,  and  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance around  the  insulated  mountains  called  the  Butts,  the  country  is  said  to  be  composed 
of  lava  traversed  by  a  multitude  of  deep,  extensive  fissures,  having  a  general  direction  lirora 
northwest  to  southeast,  and  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  mountaina 

^  Volcanic  mounds,  cracked  at  the  top  and  surrounded  by  fissures,  are  numerous  over  the 
whole  region ;  but  no  lava  appears  to  have  flown  firom  them,  and  we  may  conjecture  that 
'they  were  finined  by  the  action  of  elastic  or  gaseous  matter.  In  many  places,  deep  circular 
funnels,  a  few  yards  in  diameter,  penetrate  the  surface.  For  more  than  40  miles  the  Colum- 
bia runs  between  perpendicular  clifis  of  lava  and  obsidian,  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  which 
are  traversed  by  great  fissures,  and  present  all  the  phenomena  of  dykes  in  the  most  striking 
manner.    The  A&lador  branch  of  the  Columbia  flows  through  a  similar  gorge. 

**  We  take  this  occasion  to  correct  the  accounts  previously  given  of  the  great  salt  lake, 
which  has  lately  been  journeyed  round,  and  ascer^ned  to  have  no  outlet,  though  it  receives 
two  considerable  streams  of  firesh  water.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  estimated  to  be  150 
miles,  and  its  breadth  40  or  50. 

**  Thermal  springs  abound  along  the  base  on  each  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountams,  and  in 
the  volcanic  district  They  are  stated  to  vary  in  temperature  firom  blood-heat  to  the  boiling- 
point  ;  and  to  form,  from  tiieir  earthy  contents,  large  mounds,  sometimes  of  a  pure  white, 
hard,  siliceous  nature,  and  at  others  of  a  substance  which,  on  drying,  becomes  pulverulent 
In  the  volcanic  district  some  of  the  springs  are  said  to  be  sour ;  and  many  sulphureous 
springs  occur  both  in  and  west  of  the  mountains.  Lastly,  pure  sulphur  has  been  occasion- 
ally seen  above  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  but  none  in 
the  volcanic  district*' 
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LOCALITY  AND  RANGE  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
FORMATIONS. 


St.  Mftry*!  eoanty,  JUtrylM^  near  tin  mouUi  of  tto 


Fotomac 


Oum 


(AlteniatiDK  Mnda  and  days, 
}  eontaininf  numerous  msil 
1  theUii,  and  otlier  remalna  of 
f     marine  origi^ 

Alternating  betC  of  sand,  da^, 
and  man,  all  abounding  in 
marine  Ibedl  abdla,  lome' 
times  in  a  fHaMe  and  pnlve- 
rulent  state.  Frequently  tli«se 
strata,  especially  the  sands, 
contain  a  considerable  propor* 
tion  of  the  granules  of  green« 
sand.  Towards  the  base  of  the 
series  the  stratum  is  usually 
a  blue  day. 


In  Mlmk  OsfvUne,  near  Edenton,  and  probably  through- 
out some  extent  of  country  adjacent  to  Albemarle 
Sound. 


aU 
of 


In  JVkv  Jsrssy,  in  Cumberland  co.,  on  Stow  Creek. 
Is»sr«,  nt  CantweU's  Bridge.    Mujland,  nearly 
the  Eastern  Shore  below  Gsdl  co.,  the  whole 

Charles,  St.  Mary's,  Calvert,  and   part  of 

George  counties.  Firj^teic,  nearly  all  the  region  be- 
tween tlie  ocean  and  s  line  about  90  miles  east  of  the 
head  of  tide  in  the  rivers.  Jifltrtk  OsfwUnc,  near  the 
towns  of  MurfVeesboro*,  Wilmington,  and  throagb- 
out  Craven,  Duplin,  and  the  same  belt  of  eounties, 
running  north  and  south.  In  AratA  OsfwIiiM,  Vanee*s 
Ferry,  on  Santee  River,  seems  to  be  about  the  termi- 
natton  of  the  formation  towards  the  south. 


Consisting  of  beds  of  greenish 

{ellow  earth,  or  dark  blue  or 
rown  earth ;  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  day,  with  some  mi- 
ca—  usually  a  good  deal  of 
green-sand  and  fossil  shells, 
more  or  less  obliterated,  and 
generally  some  sulphate  of 
iron.  In  the  fkr  south,  a  se- 
ries of  white  and  lead-eolour- 
ad  limestones  and  ferruginous 
sands,  and  a  flne-crained  sili- 
eeous  rock,  AiU  of  the  vacant 
easts  of  sheUs,  used  as  a  buhr- 
■tone,  in  Oecwgia,  for  mill- 
stones. 


In  Mafytand^  at  Upper  Marlborough  and  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  on  the  Potomac  River  fi>r  90  miles  below. 
Firrtwis,  in  a  belt  ranging  from  north  to  south  acnm 
the  State,  between  the  primary  rocks  and  a  line  about 
IS  miles  east  of  them.  Svutk  drtHnm^  passing  Vanee*s 
Ferry.  In  ChtrgU,  crossing  Savannah  River  at  lliree 
Runs,  Shell  BlulT,  and  Silver  Bluff,  also  near  Milledge- 
ville,  and  in  Burke  and  Early  counties,  jftetesie,  in 
Wilcox  CO.,  and  at  Claiborne  and  St.  Stephen's.  West 
of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Washiu  River  at  Monroe. 


(a)  The  upper  strata,  yellowish 
and  white  friaMe  limestones, 
PM  ot  secondary  fossils,  with 
two  or  three  species  found  in 
theEooene. 

(»)  Friable  Umestones,  aame- 
times  white  and  chalky,  some- 
times Mttish  and  eompaet  *r- 
older  in  the  series  than  the 
above,  having  many  seeoada< 
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(e)  A  series  comprising  a  brown 
femaginoos  sand^atone  and 
eonglooMrate :  a  ydlow  ftr- 
ruginoos  sand,  sometimes 
with  beds  of  the  same  ce- 
mented into  rock,  and  then 
containing  fossils.  Also,  a 
yellowish  calcareous  sand- 
stone, sometimes  running  in- 
to a  limestone,  and  beneath 
all,  an  altematioo  of  beds  of 
blue  astringent  sandy  day  of 
the  same,  mingled  with  more 
or  lem  green-sand,  and  of  the 
green-sand  almost  alone  in  a 

{ pulverulent  state,  abounding 
n  fossils. 


(a)  An  extensive  basin  lo  the  west  of  CharlesCon,  fiMtt 
OsreOna.    (ffsissis.  in  Clarke  eouaty. 


(»)  In  JVbfiA  OsreHna,  the  older  ealeareoas  beds  eztand 
for  many  miles  along  the  <^|pe  Fear  River,  and  coast- 
wise as  for  north  as  Cape  Hatteras.  Stmik  OsrniiiM, 
on  Lynch's  Creek,  Podee  and  Santee  Rivers.  Almha- 
«•«,  Wtleox  CO.,  at  Prairie  Bluff,  and  several  adiaeent 
counties :  also,  in  Muistiffi^  T^mnmsms,  XfMnsiana, 
and  JMtMM$m$t  and  flur  up  the  Missouri  and  Yellow- 
stone. 

(c)  JV)np  Jtr$0f^  from  the  Raritan  Bay  through  Mon- 
mouth, Burlington,  Gloucester,  and  Salem  eounties, 
to  the  Delaware  River.  Aoram  DUtwmr*,  in  the  line 
of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  into  Oedl 
county,  Maryland,  where,  near  the  Sasufras  River, 
the  green-sand  reries  ceases  to  show  itsdf. 
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I  GEMEBAL  CHARACTER  OF  ST1UTA.  \     LOCAUTT  AND  RANGE  OP  THE  SEVERAL  FORMATIONS. 


A  sand-atone  formation,  con- 
tliining  ailicilled  remaina  of 
Cffemdt^t  denoting  an  age  near 
to  that  of  the  Ouites  .'—gene- 
ral cliaracter,  that  of  a  aoft 
whitith  coarse  freestone,  with 
beds  of  conglomerate,  and 
alum  shale. 


Ranges  from  the  Potomac  River  below  Mount  Vernon, 
along  the  west  side,  through  Ftr/rtiua,  in  a  nearly 
south  course,  {Mirallel  to  the  primary  belt,  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  which  it  rests,  k  exposed  at  Fredericks- 
burg, at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Anna 
Rivers,  on  James  River  below  Richmond,  and  in  the 
same  line,  ftirtber  south. 


FoRKATioin 

OPTHB 
MlDDLB 

Sboohdast 
Pbrios. 


A  series  in  which  the  predomi- 
nating  rock  is  a  brownish-red 
argillaceous  sand-stone,  with 
red  and  green  shales,  red  are- 
naceous sand-stones,  and  gray 
and  yellowish  conglomerates. 
Includes  the  Potomac  marble, 
a  ver^  coarse  heterogeneous, 
but  highly  calcareous  conglo- 
merate, usually  with  a  red  ce- 
ment. No  characteristic  fos- 
sils, and  hence  the  precise  age 
of  this  series  is  uncertain. 


Occupies  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
from  the  southern  part  of  FertHont  to  New  Haven : 
and  ranses  along  the  western  side  of  the  primary 
strata  of  the  Middle  States,  keeping  cast  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  system,  from  the  Hudson  River,  across  Mlew  Jer- 
My,  passing  New  Brunswick ;  Pennsylvania^  passing 
Norristown  and  Gettysburg ;  JMsrytoatf,  passing  Fre- 
dericktown,  and  the  Potomac  River  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Monocacy  Creek,  until  it  dies  out  in  Firginia, 


Been  in  the  Alleghany  table-land,  ranging  from  the 
northeastern  part  or  Pennsylvania  to  Jtlabamay  and 
in  the  Western  States  as  far  as  Missenri,  900  miles 
westward  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Also,  in  a  detach- 
ed coal-field  in  Goochland,  Hanover,  and  Chesterfield 
counties,  in  Virginia,  In  a  detached  coal-fleM  in 
Nova  Scotia. 


Forhatiors 

or  THB 
CARBOmrXROUB 

Prriod. 


Sand-Stones,  chiefly  white,  con- 
taining common  salt,  argilla- 
ceous sand-stones  and  shales, 
reddish,  buff-coloured,  and 
dark  gray  coal  shales,  coarse 
white  (^uartaoae  conglomer- 
.  ates,  thin  argillaceous  lime- 
*  stone  beds,  fire  clay,  with  no- 
dular argillaoeoofl  iron  ore, 
and  seams  of  bituminous 
coal,— tlie  whole,  in  almost 
endless  alternation,  compo- 
sing a  vast  seri^  of  coal 
measures. 


These  formations  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  valleys 
and  mountains  of  the  Appalachian  region  and  the 
plains  of  JV>io  York  continuous  with  it. 

The  anthracite  coal  lies  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania^  be- 
tween the  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  Rivers. 


The  conglomerate  (h)  is  well  seen  in  the  Sharp  Moun- 
tain, in  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Tine  red  rocks  (e)  in  the  Broad  Mountain,  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  tiie  Juniata  River,  in  Pennsylvania. 


The  red  and  green  shales  (tf)  may  be  studied  in  Mifllin 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  fticoidal  sand-stone  («)  constitutes  the  summits  of 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Appalachians  south 
of  the  Juniata  River,  through  Pennsylvania^  Mary- 
land, and  Firginia. 

The  red  rocks  (/)  lie  usually  near  the  base  of  the  same. 


The  dark  slate  (g)  is  found  most  usually  in  the  valleys 
between  the  Appalachians,  and  skirting  near  their 
base,  or  filling  the  whole  valley,  if  it  contains  none 
of  the  limestone  (k). 

The  blue  limestone  (A)  composes  the  floor  of  a  number 
of  the  principal  valleys  in  the  Appalachian  region, 
and  is  the  chief  rock  in  the  vast  valley  which  lies 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 


Formations 

OFTHB 

GRarwACKB 
Pbrioj». 


(a)  Anthracite  coal  measures, 
consisting  of  thick  seams  of 
anthracite,  shales,  gray  and 
red,  of  sand-stones,  white, 
gray  and  red,  and  of  beds  of 
coarse  quartxose  conglomer- 
ate.   Vegetable  fossils. 

(&)  A   coarse  white   and  gray 

Siuartsose  conglomerate.  No 
ossils. 

(e)  Argillaceous  brownish  red 
sand-stones  and  shales,  thin 
calcareous  fosslliferous  beds, 
with  encrini  and  shells. 

(i)  Red  and  green  shales,  with 
subordinate  beds  of  limestone 
in  the  upper  part. 

(s)  A  rather  fine-grained  white 
sandstone,  abounding  in  fti- 
coides  and  fossil  shells. 


(/)  A  red  sand-stone,  sometimes 
veiv  argillaceous,  passi  ng  low- 
er oown,  into  a  red  shale,  hav- 
ing occasional  bands  of  lime- 
stone. 

(/)  A  dark  gray  slate,  with  oc- 
casional subordinate  beds  of 
blue  limestone. 

(A)  Blue  limestone,  in  |rfacea 
very  ftill  of  fossils,  and  again, 
destitute  of  them  througlMHit 
wide  areas.  Contains  much 
brown  argillaceous  iron  ore. 
In  this  rock  are  found,  trilo- 
bites,  and  other  ancient  fos- 
sils. 


Talcose  slates^niciuilBteB|chio^ 
rite  slates,  micaceous  gneiss, 
homblendic  gneiss,  felspathic 
gneiss,  limestone,  serpentine, 
scapolite  rock,  &c 


^les^odcsarelfouiurinaiHh^^ 
ing  through  the  western  part  of  New  England.  Mas- 
sive gneiss  forms  the  Highlands  of  JVto  Terk  and 
JiPsw  Jersey.  Talcose  and  chlorite  slates,  connected 
with  crsrstalllne  limestone  and  serpentine,  lie  along 
the  western  side  of  the  primary  belt  of  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States.  The  eastern  side  of  the  same 
consists  chiefly  of  mica  slate  and  micac(H>ns  gneiss. 


Stratifibb 

Primary 

Rocks. 


i 


Porphyry. 


UaSTRATIPIBIl 

Rocks. 


Granite.     Sieniie. 
Oreen-elone. 


Granite  composes  the  greater 
Jfltw  Hampshire  and  Ma 


part  of  the  surfooe  of 
UiM,  and  some  of  the  eastern 
part  of  MassaehuseUs.  The  White  Mountains  are  of 
granite.  Sienite  occurs  in  the  same  region :— well 
seen  in  the  Blue  Hills,  near  Boston.  Por^yry  oocon 
around  Boston,  as  at  Nahant.  Green-stone  is  abun- 
dant in  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  ridges  traversing  the  red  shale  and  sand- 
stone formation  of  the  middle  secondary  period. 
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SuMBCTT.  2. — Bottmy, 

North  America  contaiiM  two  fcresUregioos,  the  Euleni  and  Weeten,  and  an  intenne- 
dkte  unwooded  region. 

The  Eaatern  part  of  this  continent  is,  or  rather  waa,  nrior  to  the  introduction  of  civiliaa- 
tion,  occupied  by  an  unbroken  forest ;  extending  fitxn  Hodson^s  Bay  to  the  Mexican  Sea, 
and  westward  fiir  beyond  the  M issisBippi,  though  more  irre^Iarly,  being  confined  to  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  streams  on  approaching  its  termination.  The  only  encroachments 
by  unwooded  districts,  or  Prairies,  are  in  the  North,  through  the  central  parts  of  Illinoia, 
Indiana,  and  eren  Ohio;  and  in  the  South,  through  a  part  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  to 
the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  forests  known,  and  notwith- 
standing so  much  of  it  has  been  destroyed  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  still  holds  dominion 
over  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil ;  though  spots  where  it  presents  its  primeval  aspect, 
untouched  by  the  Woodman*s  axe,  or  the  fires  of  the  Hunter,  are  now  rare.  The  only 
points  that  naturally  escape  its  sway,  are  a  few  marshes  bathed  with  sea-water,  or  under 
other  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the  summits  of  a  few  mountains  in  the  ncnrthem  part  of 
New  England. 

Tliis  vast  forest  is  composed  of  about  140  different  kinds  of  trees,  of  which  more  than 
eighty  attain  the  height  of  sixty  feet  and  upwards.  The  most  characteristic  forms  as  dis- 
tinguishing this  fi-om  other  forests,  are  the  Hickories  (Ceirya),  the  Tupelos  (iVyssn),  the 
Liriodendron  or  Tulip-tree,  the  Taxodium  or  American  Cypress,  the  Locust  {RMniaX  the 
Gymnocladus,  and  the  Negunda  It  is  fiuther  remarkable  for  possessing  numerous  Oaks, 
Ashes,  and  Pines,  several  Majgnolias,  a  Gordonia,  a  Plane,  a  Cupressus,  a  Liquidainbar,  a 
Tree  Andromeda,  three  Gleditschias,  a  Virgilia,  a  Laurua,  three  species  of  Celtis,  two  of 
iEsculus,  two  Walnuts,  and  three  Tilias. 

Within  this  wooded  region  are  found  only  such  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  as  in  general 
require  more  or  less  protection  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This  has  been  a  principal 
cause  of  our  cultivated  grounds  and  pastures  being  so  exclusively  occupied  by  introduced 
plants ;  and  were  the  forest  permitted  to  regain  poaocosion  of  the  soil,  these  exotics  would 
be  driven  out  altogether,  or  confined  to  the  sea-shore,  the  banks  of  the  lai^r  streams,  or 
the  summits  of  a  few  hills  in  exposed  situations. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  140  species  of  trees,  as  well  as  of  the  humbler 
plants,  will  be  most  conveniently  described  by  a  division  into  districts,  for  the  most  part 
gradually  blending  into  each  other,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  seem  pretty  strongly  mark- 
ed in  nature. — 1.  The  northern^  extending  as  far  south  as  lat  44^,  at  least  on  the  coast — 
2.  The  muifOe,  fhim  lat  44^^  to  35^,  and  which  is  distinctly  divided  b^  the  Alleghanies  into 
two  sub-regions :  a  third  should  be  added,  for  the  southern  termination  of  the  Alleghanies 
requires  a  place  by  itself.— 3.  The  Mouthem,  from  lat  35^  to  lat  27^  in  Florida,  beyond 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Ware,  the  character  of  the  North  American  vegetation  is  meiged 
in  the  Tropical. 

1.  The  NoRTHKBif  District. — ^The  forest  commences  on  the  north  with  the  Spruces,  at 
first  almost  exclusive! v ;  but  fiirther  south,  appear  among  them  the  Arbor  vite  (7%«^  occi- 
dmUalisX  the  Red  and  White  Pines,  and  in  the  low  grounds  the  Hackmatack  or  American 
Larch.  These  trees,  all  of  the  Pine  fiiinilv,  form  such  deep-shaded  woods,  that  often  scarce 
a  plant  can  exist  beneath ;  unless  it  be  the  Pyrolas,  the  Coptis  trifolia,  the  Goodyeraa,  the 
Gualtheria  procumbens  and  hispidula,  the  Mitohella,  and  such  plants  as  may  he  said  to  be 
naturally  eticUUed,  or  destitute  of  any  green  colour,  as  the  Monotropas,  Ptorospora,  and  the 
Corallorhizas.  They  also  to  a  certain  extent  modify  the  climate,  their  evergreen  foliage 
prolonging  the  duration  of  snow  by  keeping  out  the  ravs  of  the  sun,  while  deciduous  wcms 
produce  rather  the  contrary  efiSect,  by  reverberating  neat  The  deciduous  woods  do  not 
extend  ouite  so  far  north  as  the  Pine,  and  become  more  and  more  prevalent  on  advancii^ 
south.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  following  few  species  of  trees ;  the  Canoe  Birch, 
the  Yellow  and  Black  Birch,  Quercus  ambigua,  Populus  balsamifora,  P.  tremuloides  and 
grandidentata,  the  true  Sugar  Maple,  the  Reef  Maple,  and  Red  Beech.  The  American  E3m 
may  almost  be  called  a  Canadian  tree,  fw  it  is  in  the  north  that  **  this  most  magnificent  tree 
of  the  temperate  zone"  attains  its  finest  proportions. 

The  underwood  consists  of  the  Striped  and  Mountain  Maples,  4  Cherries,  Sambucus 
pubens,  Viburnum  lantanoides  and  oxvcoccus,  the  Diervilla  and  three  species  of  Xylosteom, 
numerous  Willows,  the  Rhodora,  Ledum  latifolium  and  Kalmia  glauca,  several  species  of 
Ribes,  Shepherdia  Canadensis,  Spinea  tomentosa,  4  Roses,  some  species  of  Amelanchier, 
Sorbus  Americana,  the  Nemopanthes,  Rbanmus  alnifolius,  Corylos  rostrata,  Alnos  undu- 
lata,  Pinus  Banksiana,  Juniperns  prostrata  and  Taxus  Canadensis,  the  red-flowering  Rasp- 
berry, Betula  pumila  and  populifolia,  and  Aronia  melanocarpa.  Climbing  plants  seem  to  be 
almost  wanting,  unless  Lonicera  parviflora  and  hirsuta  belong  to  this  region,  few  others 
wandering  firom  more  southern  latitudes. 

The  herbaceous  and  smaller  plants  present  a  large  number  <^  species  common  to  Europe 
and  Siberia,  subject,  however,  to  the  invariable  rule,  that  no  species  is  really  native  of  both 
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continents  that  does  not  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  the  vegetation  la 
similar  throughout :  to  the  exclusion  of  course  of  all  trees,  and  the  larger  shruhs  with  three 
or  four  exceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  species  differ,  the  genera  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  North  generally,  and  the  paucity  of  peculiar  forms  is  remarkable.  We  can 
only  name  (besides  the  three  shrubs  Diervilla,  Nemopanthes,  and  Rhodora),  I^ibarda,  and 
Syroplocarpus : — and  of  other  characteristic  plants,  Aquilegia  Canadensis,  Corydalis  glauca, 

Viola  Canadensis,  three  Geums,  several  Potentiilas,  some 
species  of  Rubus,  Heracleum  lanatum,  Cicuta  bulbifera, 
Aralia  nudicaulis  and  hispida,  Comus  Canadensis,  Arethusa 
bulbosa,  Habenarta  orbiculata  and  grandiilora  with  other 
species,  TroUius  Americanus,  Dracsena  boreaiis,  2  Smila^ 
cinas,  3  species  of  Streptopus  and  Trillium,  Panax  tri- 
folium.  Aster  acuminatus  and  macrophyllus,  Cypripedium 
arietinum,  Tofieldia  glutinosa,  Pamassia  Caroliniana, 
Swertia  deflexa,  Lilium  Canadense,  Veratrum  viride,  the  ' 
beautiful  Pol^gala  paucifolia,  several  Lycopodiums,  Coma- 
ropsis  fiugarioides,  Tussilago  palmata,  and  various  Saxi- 
frages (^Jig.  1075.). 

Of  aquatic  plants,  there  seem  to  be  scarce  any  peculiar 
to  this  region,  but  several  of  the  more  showy  species  of  a 
warmer  clime,  wander  far  into  these  latitudes.— In  a  forest- 
region  the  gramineous  plants  have%but  little  opportunity 
to  grow  in  society :  the  Carices  predominate  in  exposed 
marehes  as  in  all  northern  climates,  mixed,  however,  with 
some  species  of  Glyceria  and  Calamagrostis,  and  among 
all,  the  white  tufts  of  the  Eriophorums  become  conspicu- 
ous. Were  we  called  upon  to  give  a  name  to  this  region 
from  the  prevalence  of  some  particular  tribe  of  plants,  3ter 
the  elegant  method  oi  Schouw,  we  should  find  it  d^cult 
to  make  a  selection,  though  the  Spruces  seem  rather  more  numerous  than  elsewhere. 

2.  The  Middle  DisTjaicr. — Here  the  forest  is  characterised  by  the  appearance  of  numer- 
ous Oaks,  Hickories,  and  Ashes,  by  the  Liriodendron,  the  LiquidamlMU-,  two  Nyssas,  the 
Platonus  occidentalis,  the  two  Walnuts,  the  Red  Birch,  Celtis  occidentalis,  the  White  Cedar 
(^Cupres9U8  thuyoides),  and  the  Red  or  Virginia  Juniper,  several  Pines,  the  Tilias,  the  Black- 
Sugar  and  White  Maples,  the  Negundo  or  Ash-leaved  Maple,  Ostrya  Virginica  and  Carpi- 
nus  Americana,  the  Persimon  {Dio9pyru8\  and  Dex  opoca.  The  underwood  consists  of  the 
Comus  florida  and  Cercis  Canadensis,  so  conspicuous  in  spring,  the  one  for  its  white,  and  the 
other  for  its  purple  blossoms ;  the  Button-bush  (CephidantkusX  Lauras  sassafras  and  Ben- 
zoin, Quercus  Bannisteri  and  chinquapin,  three  Alders,  the  Wax-myrtle,  the  Comptonia,  the 
Witch-Hazel  {Hamamelis  Virginica),  (fig.  1076.),  which  puts  forth  its  flowers  at  the  very 
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close  of  the  season ;  numerous  species  of  Vaccinium,  Cornus, 
and  Viburnum ;  the  Sambucus  Canadensis,  the  American 
Hazel,  Staphylea  trifolia,  Zanthoxylum  fraxineum,  Ceanothus 
Americanus ;  Rhus  typhina,  glabra,  copallioa  and  venenata ; 
numerous  Cratiegi,  the  Wild  Crab  (Malut  coronaria),  An>- 
nia  arbutifolia,  &e  Itea,  several  Andromedas,  two  Azaleas, 
Hydrangea  arborescens ;  Dirca  palustris,  our  only  species  of 
the  Thymelee ;  the  Kalmias,  three  species  of  Euonymus,  the 
Papaw,  Clethras,  Chionanthus  Virginica,  and  Magnolia  glauca. 
Most  of  the  trees  and  shrabs  mentioned  under  the  last  region 
have  disappeared,  or  are  found  only  on  the  mountains.  The 
Willows  have  become  much  less  numerous,  both  in  species 
and  individuals.  It  is  in  the  northern  borders  of  this  region 
also,  in  New  York,  New  England,  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  autumnal  foliage  so  celebrated  for  its 
varied  tints,  acquires  its  highest  degree  of  magnificence; 
where  the  red  Maple,  the  scarlet  Oak,  yellow  Birch,  and  the 
purple  Nyssa,  are  brought  into  contrast  with  the  dark  green 
of  the  Pines. — Climbing  plants  now  make  their  appearance,  as  various  Grapes,  Ampelopsis 
hederacea,  Rhus  radicans,  Celastrus  scandens.  Clematis  Virginiana,  Menispermum  Cana- 
dense, the  Apios  and  Amphicarpfea,  Dioscorea  villosa,  Mikania  scandens,  Gonolobi,  and  some 
Phaseoli,  Polygonum  scandens  and  cilinode,  and  especially  the  different  species  of  Smilax, 
which  form  the  underwood  into  tangled  thickets. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  found  in  great  variety.  In  the  spring,  Houstonia  cteralea,  the  Po- 
dophyllum and  Sanguinaria,  Diclytra  cucullaria,  Thalictrum  anemonoides.  Ranunculus  fasci- 
cularis,  the  Dentarias,  several  Violas,  Clay  tenia  Virginiana,  Saxifiniga  Virginiana,  Phlox 
subulata,  Erigeron  bellidifolium  Ery thronium,  Senecio  aureus,  come  into  flower.— /These  are 
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tueeeeJed  by  tbe  Epiffea,  pnme  Helunthemums  awl  Lechetu,  the  Bolea,  seven!  PdYgaka 
mod  Hjpericumi,  Oxuis  Tiolacea,  Stjlonathefl  elitior,  numeroUB  Demnodiunu  and  Lei^ 
iewM,  TrkMteum  perfolintum,  Campanula  Americana,  the  blue  Lobelias,  various  species  at 
Aaclepias,  three  ApocyDums,  Obolaria  Virg-ioica,  Poletnonium  replans,  Pulmoaaria  Vir^ini- 
ca,  the  Mtmardaa,  Cunik  Mariana,  Collinaonia  Canadensis,  the  Pycnantliemuma  and  several 
Bcutallariaa,  the  Phryma,  Hyseopus  nepeloidet  and  Scrophulariitbtius,  the  yellow  Gerardiaa, 


Canadense,  Aniro  dncontium  «i^  LriphylJum,  Ciroicifu^  racemosa,  two  Ascymma,  I 
tioctoria,  Chimaphila  maculata,  Sabfaatia  ffiacilis  and  aopilaris,  Aristolochia  serpentam, 
three  Coratlorhiuis,  the  Aplectnnn,  a  sinKle  Orchis,  Bpiranthes  tortilia,  Tripbon  peudnk, 
Malftxis  liliifolia,  four  Cypripediums,  UvuTaiia  peribliata  and  sesailifblia,  the  Gyroaiia,  Smi- 
lacina  racentoea,  Tephroeia  Virginiana,  a  few  Umbellifene,  Helooias  erythtcepenna,  Aletria 
ftrimoea,  Litium  Philadelphicum,  Hypoiis  erecta,  Tradeacantia  Virpnica,  a  SinThjncfaiiun, 
Verbena  hostata  and  urticifolia,  a  tingle  Aotirrhinum,  the  SarolhTa,  some  <EDOtheTas,  Sileiie 
Btellata,  several  ECupatoriums  and  some  species  of  liatris,  Senicio  hieracifbliiu^  tbe  Jtijing- 
leaved  Nabali,  lacluca  elon^ta,  maae  species  of  Cnicus^  Cacalia  atriplicirolia,  three  or  fcar 
HieraciuDia,  Rrigia  araplexicaulia  and  Virginica,  Gnaphalium  polycephalum  and  parpureom, 
some  Erigerons,  LyaimBchia  ciliala  and  qiudrilblia,  Linum  VirBinianuni,  Hypericum  puncln- 
tum,  Anycbia  dichotoma,  Oooeinodiuin  htspidum,  Leptandia  Virrinica,  Polygonum  Vir^ini- 
anom,  Cirydalis  aurea,  Crotolaria  sBgittalis,  some  species  of  Pnlox,  Cnpbea  Tiscoaisauna, 
the  Hydrastis,  Buchnera  Americana,  Aralia  racemosa,  Polygonella  articulala,  Speiinacom 
tenuior,  the  Mitchelhk,  Comandra  umbellata,  various  Galiuma,  two  Ammanias,  Parietaria 
Pennsylvanica,  Kuhni  eupatorioidea,  and  an  Ele[dianlapus : — and  in  the  low  grounds,  by  the 
Eucbroma  coccinea,  Decodon  verticillatum,  Proeerpinaca  palustris  and  pectinata,  the  Sauro- 
nis,  Gratiola  aurea  and  Vir^inica,  Elodea  Vtrginica,  Lysimachia  hybrida  and  rafemosB,  three 
or  four  Hypericums,  Ludwigia  altemifolia,  Penthorum  iedoidea,  Lilium  superbum,  Hibiseua 
moscheutoe,  the  Scarlet  Lobelia,  the  Flcerkia,  Oxycoccua  macrocarpa,  Asclepias  iacannia, 
HimuluB  alatua  and  rinffena,  Juslicia  pedunculosa,  Bishmeria  cylindrica  and  tbe  semi-pellD- 
ctd  Urtica  pumila,  Pogonia  ophiogloteoides  and  tbe  Calopogon,  the  beautiful  tribe  of  tbe 
Habenaria^  Heloaiasi  dioica,  several  Polygonums,  tbe  genera  Xyris  and  Eriocaulon,  Iris 
versicolor,  some  Sparganiums,  and  Caladium  Virginicum. — The  ou/unut  ie  ushered  in  with 
a  prothsion  of  Asters  and  Solidagoa  (_fif(.  1077.),  more  conspicuous,  however,  in  the  north- 
east, the  Chrysopeis  Mariana,  Rudbeckia  laciniata  and  Heliopeis  Isvia,  a  fbw  Helianthi, 
Cassia  Harylandica  and  chameecristo,  Acalypha  Virginica,  Tricbostema  dichotoma,  Bideoa 


bipinnata; — tbe  low  grounds  are  sometimee  all  golden,  with  the  Sowers  c{  the  Bidens  chry- 
santhcmoidee  and  trichoeperma ;  or  in  other  places  the  purple  beads  of  Vemonia  Novebm«. 
cenais  become  conspicuous,  the  Wborled-leaved  Eupatoriums  and  B.  perfoliattun,  Heleoium 
antumnale.  Ambrosia  trifida,  Chelone  glabra,  tbe  Purple  Gerardias,  Polygala  cruciata  and 
purpurea,  Spiranthes  ceroua,  and,  above  all,  the  beautiJiil  blue  r^  Gentiana  crinila. 
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advena,  the  yillawia,  the  Hydropeltia  (Jig.  1078.),  tbe  Orontium,  Pontederia  cordata,  K 

rantbera  renifbrmis,  the  Scbollera,  various  singular  Sagittariaa,  numerous  Utricnlariu,  Hy- 
pericum angulosum,  VaJlisneria  Americana,  Udora  Canadcnxis,  Spuganium  flnitans,  tbe 
Fucoid-like  Podostemon,  Bidens  Beckii,  the  curious  Hottonia  inSata,  Eriocaulon  flavidulum 
and  an  undescribed  species;  and  among  fpraminftum  plants,  Eleocharie  subtenuinalis  and 
Joncus  railitaris,  besides  the  large  and  beautiful  Zizsnia  aquatica.  Of  other  giamineane 
plants,  many  interesting  Giasea,  including  some  peculiar  tbrms,  make  their  appearance: 
Carices  still  prevail  in  tbe  marshes,  tbou^  less  exclusively  than  in  the  ni«lh,  gmag  place 
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to  RlijiichosporeB,  Cyperi,  the  Dalichiiim,  the  numerous  articulated  Junci,  and  even  some 
ScleniiB;  but  the  Eriophorums  have  mostly  disappeared,  except  E.  Vir^inicum,  and  are 
replaced  by  brown  Trichophonims. — The  Fems^  notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  their 
seeds,  which  seems  to  admit  of  their  transportation  by  the  winds  to  great  distances,  are  found 
to  be  nearly  all  different  fix)m  thoee  of  the  eastern  contment :  among  the  more  remarkable 
are,  a  climber,  Lygodium  palmatum,  reminding  us  of  the  Tropics,  two  Botrychiums  and 
Osraundsfl,  a  StruUiiopteris,  numerous  Aspidiums  and  Aspleniums,  four  species  of  Pteris, 
two  Woodwardias,  the  Onoclea,  Adiantum  pedatum,  and  a  minute  Schizea. 

We  have  mentioned  that  this  district  is  divided  by  the  Alle^hanies  into  two  distinct 
regiona  This  happens  less  from  the  height  of  these  ridges,  actmg  as  a  barrier  to  the  mi- 
gration of  plants,  than  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  soil,  in  the  wide-spread  basin  of 
Uie  Ohia  The  consequence  of  the  horizontal  stratification  of  the  rocks,  everywhere  of  a 
yielding  character,  is  here  seen  in  the  narrow  and  winding  water-courses,  flowing  with  a 
gentle  and  uniform  current,  the  height  of  the  waters  ever  varying,  from  the  frequent  rains ; 
lakes,  too,  being  entirely  absent,  and  still  water  of  any  description,  or  even  mill-seats,  rarely 
to  be  met  with ; — when  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  unexpected 
scarcity  of  Aquatics  seems  less  surprising.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the 
borders  of  the  water-courses  in  many  places  are  subject  to  overflow,  marshes  are  singularly 
rare ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  almost  total  absence  of  Pine-woods,  occasioned  no  doubt 
by  the  small  proportion  of  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  Accordmgly,  on  comparing  the  Flora  of 
the  Ohio  basin  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  states,  in  similar  latitudes,  the  absent  species  are 
found  to  consist  for  the  most  part  either  of  Aquatics,  of  Marsh-plants,  or  of  such  as  are  only 
adapted  to  an  arid  soil ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  plants  make  their  appearance  which 
are  unknown  east  of  the  mountains.  Whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  in  any  degree  to  the 
prevalence  of  Limestone  in  the  west,  we  do  not  possess  sufficient  data  to  determine ;  yet 
eome  plants  are  said  to  be  confined  to  limestone  soil,  though,  it  would  seem,  far  less  exclu- 
flivel]^  than  in  the  case  oi  Saline  plants.  We  will  here  enumerate  some  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic plants  of  each  region. 

In  the  wettem  section,  among  treeSt  Tilia  heterophylla,  iEsculus  pallida,  the  Yirgilia,  the 
Locust,  Gleditschia  triacanthos  and  brachycarpa,  the  Grymnocladus,  the  Wild  Cherry,  Quer- 
cus  imbricaria  and  macrocarpa,  the  Cotton-wood  {Populus  Canaderms),  confined  to  the 
banks  of  rivers ;  Ulmus  fiilva  and  the  Wild  Mulberry  (Morus  rubra),  the  Pecan-nut  Hickory, 
the  Uackberry  (Celtia  cra98ifolia\  Carya  sulcata,  the  Planera,  Fmxinus  quadrangulata : — 
among  $hrubs.  Hibiscus  militaris,  Rhus  aromatica,  Darlingtonia  brachyloba  and  glandulosa, 
Gillenia  stipulacea,  Rosa  rubifi>lia,  an  Adelia,  Euonymus  obovatus,  a  BJiamnus,  an  Amorpha, 
Celtts  tenuifolia,  the  Hamiltonia,  and  Hydrangea  nivea ;  it  is  here,  too,  that  the  parasitic 
Mistletoe  (^Viscumjlavescens)  most  abounds,  and  its  evergreen  tufts  adhering  to  the  branches 
of  trees,  compensate,  to  a  certain  degree,  for  the  absence  of  Pines :— of  c^im^in^  plants,  we 
may  name  Menispermum  Lyoni,  Momordica  ecfainata,  two  Gonolobi  and  the  Enslenia,  Vitis 
riparia  and  another  species,  uid  Aristolochia  sipho  and  tomentosa :— amon^  herbaceous  plants,' 
tfae  delicate  vernal  Erigenia,  the  Stylipus,  Collinsia  vema,  the  Jeffersonia,  Meconopsis  peti- 
olata  and  diphylla,  Dentaria  maxima,  Hesperis  pinnatifida,  the  Polanisia,  Silene  regia  and 
Totundifolia,  Trifolium  reflexum  and  stoloniferum,  Onoemodium  radUe;  various  Pl^celias, 
Hydrophyllums  and  EUisias;  the  Nemophila,  Draoooephaium?  oordatum,  the  Isanthus,  the 
Synandra ;  two  or  three  Hedeomas,  Scutellanas  and  Verbenas ;  Seymeria  oiacrophylla,  Ge- 
rardia  auriculata,  Capraria  multifida,  Pachysandra  procambens,  saone  Delphiniums  and 
Hypericums,  Sedum  pulchellum  and  tematum,  Cacalia  reniformis  and  snaveolena,  Polymnia 
Canadensis  and  Uvedalia,  Parthenium  integrifolimn,  Bellis  integri&lis,  and  various  other 
Composits;  the  Frazera,  Plantago  cordata.  Euphorbia  dentata  and  odieni,  Erythromium 
albidom,  two  or  three  Heucheras,  Aconitum  uncinatoaa,  eome  species  of  Phlox,  Talinum 
teretifblium,  the  Zanthorhiza,  Baptisia  alba  and  australis,  Paronychia  dichotoma,  Smilacina? 
umbellulata,  Spermacoce  glabra,  Gentiana  amarelloldes,  Valeriana  pauciflcra,  and  Actino- 
meris  helianthoides : — among  gramineous  plants,  Uniola  latifolia,  the  Dianhena,  a  Melica, 
some  Carices,  &c. : — ^and,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  above  of  aqtuUie  plants,  a 
lew  make  their  way  throughout  this  region,  but  seem  to  occur  more  frequently  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  the  Hydropeltis,  Nuphar  ad  vena,  the  Podostemon  and  SchoUera,  the  Ponte- 
deria ;  iod  we  can  even  name  one  which  seems  to  be  peculiar,  the  Heteranthera  ovalis. 

The  section  east  of  the  Alleghanies  is  characterised  by  some  of  the  Pines,  the  White 
Cedar  (Cupressus  thtyoides),  Quercus  prinus  and  coccinea,  even  the  American  Chestnut, 
and  perhaps  the  Recl%irch  (Betula  nigra) : — among  shrubs,  by  the  various  species  of  Prinos, 
some  Viburnums,  Azalea  vi8Gosa,CIethra  alnifolia,  the  Itea,  tJie  Kalmias,  which  might  give 
a  name  to  this  region ;  Andromeda  racemosa,  Vaccinium  dumosnm,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
g^enus  is  much  more  prevalent ;  the  Leiophyllum,  Crataegus  parvifolia,  the  Comptonia,  Aro- 
nia  arbutifblia,  Quercus  Bannisteri,  two  Alders,  and  Myrica  cerifera: — among  climbing 
plants,  by  Vitis  labrusca,  aestivalis  and  cordifblia ;  and  the  various  species  of  Smilax  are 
more  abundant,  and  some  seem  peculiar :— of  herbaceous  plants,  by  Sarracenia  purpurea 
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(j^.  1079.)*,  Polfgala  lutea  uid  purpurea,  .£0ch]iDoinene  bispitlK,  the  thre«  minute  Mjrto- 
phyllotng,  ieveral  Ludwigiaa,  ErjngiDm  Virginianuin,  Coreopni 
1079  roses,  GraUola  nurei,  Lyiimachu  racemosa,  two  or  tbre«  apeciea 

of  Xyria  and  EHocaulon,  the  Dilitris  and  LophioU,  Narthechnn 
Americanum,  Xerophjllum  aaphodeloides,  Hudamia  ericoides  and 
iome  HeliauChemunu,  Arenana  iquunisa.  two  ABCyrums,  tevetwl 
Deatnodiuraa  and  Le^iedezaa,  tbe  Purple- flowered  Tha^ium,  Rri- 
gift  Virfpnica ;  varioui  Eupatoriuros,  Aaten  and  Solidagta ;  Baccba- 
ria  halimifolia,  Gerardia  Aava,  the  Schwalbea,  Euphorbia  ipecachn- 
aoa,  Corallorhiza  multiflora  and  Wialeriana,  Pogonia  Terticillat*. 
Spiranthea  cemua,  Tarioua  Habenarias,  CaJadinoi  Virginicum,  boom 
Sparganiums,  Bideos  chrjEanthemoides,  Gentiaiia  angustifolia,  the 
purple-flowered  Droaera  filifbrmis,  and  among'  ^nssea  the  aubler- 
raoeous-flowering  Amphicarpoo.  Thia  region  is  aJaa  remarkable 
ninifinii  for  the  abseuce  of  the  Tri&liuma,  Sedums,  Dodecatheon,  and  even 

Delphinlumi  and  Loniceraa,  and,  iu  comaum  with  the  whole  forest 

region,  perhaps  of  ChenopodLum. — Aquatic  plauta  abound  throughout,  and  of  those  thai  are 

Sculiar,  the  Oronttum  m  the  ntoet  remarkable:  but  the  Delaware  presentB  such  strikiDg 
iturea  with  regard  to  these  plants,  aa  U>  deserve  a  distinct  notice.  This  great  eBtawf 
aObrding  &ee  access  to  the  tidea,  Irom  its  fuouel  form,  mid  being  nowhere  constricted  )rj 
rocks,  these  have  moulded  its  bod  more  unitbrmlj  than  in  the  rival  estuaries  to  the  nrath 
and  south :  its  bttfdera  present  most  extenaive  flats,  twice  a  da;  subject  lo  overflow,  while 
the  river  water  is  kept  back  for  upwards  of  seventy  milea;  aod  the  same,  on  a  lesser  scale, 
takes  place  in  its  various^anns.  As  br  aa  this  &eeh  tide-water  eitenda,  these  flats  are  occn- 
[Hed  1^  difierent  aquatics,  which  we  are  accuslooied  to  see  in  lees  variable  waters,  the  Poo- 
tederia,  tbe  Orratiuro,  the  Nuphar, — above  all  which  arise  in  great  profiiaion  the  tremulous 
panicles  of  the  Zizania.  Other  situations  to  the  north  or  south  ma;  present  Bimilar  features, 
but  always  on  a  scale  much  inferior. 

We  have  mentioDed  that  the  AUeghanj'  Mountains  should  form  by  themselves  a  distinct 
section,  Ibr  they  possess  many  plants  which,  in  general,  do  not  eeero  to  wander  &r  to  tbe 
east  or  west  Mountains  usually  poe)«ss  a  very  rich  vegetation.  Independent  of  the  change 
of  temperature  produced  by  elevation,  atlnctmg  to  them  the  plants  <^  colder  climates,  and 
with  such  regularity  that  they  may  be  used  as  a  measure  of  latitude  in  aacerlaiuing  the 
range  of  species; — by  being  surrounded  with  a  moist  atmosphere  and  presenting  a  variety  of 
soil  and  expoeure,  they  attract  also  the  pUnts  of  tbe  east  and  the  west ;  all,  except  such  as  are 
only  fitted  for  arid  aituaticois,  and  even  theee  are  not  entirely  excluded,  aa  many  of  our  broad- 
topped  ridgea  will  testify.     It  is,  however,  chiefly  towards  their  southern  termination  that 
the  Alleghanies  seem  to  afford  peculiar  speciea    Here  is  the  proper  home  of  the  MagnoliaB 
{fig.  1080.),  Pavia  flava,  the  Tree  Andrcaneda,  Pinus  pungens,  and  perhaps  of  ihe  Cat^pa; — 
and  amiHW  thrahi,  of  the  Calycanthi, 
'"""        Berberia  Carolinensis,  tbe  MalachodeTi- 
dron,  Robinia  viscosa  and  bispida,  Phi- 
ladelphus  hirsutus,  RhododendroD  mi- 
nus and  Catabieose,  Azalea  calendula- 
cea,  three  Clethras,  Andromeda  flort- 
bunda,  the  red-fruited  Vacinimn  (.Oxjf- 
eoccia!  erectui),  Euonymus  angustifo- 
liuB,  and  SorbuB  m  icrocarpa  : — among 
herbaceoui  plants,  of  Cimicifuga  podo> 
carpa   and    palmata,    the   Diphylleia, 
Hudsonia  montana,  Paraasia  asarifblis, 
Baptlsia  mollis  and  villoEa,  Sedum  tele- 
phioides  and  the  Diamorpha,  Saxiliaga 
eroea  and  leucaothemi folia,  Marsballia 
latifolia.  Coreopsis  hilifolia,  Krigia  mon- 
MBcnnii).  tana.   Cineraria   heterophylU,   various 

species  of  Phlox,  Henchera  caulescens 
and  bispida,  various  Pycnanthemums,  Melanthium  monoicum,  Veratrum  parviflorum,  Xen>- 

'Ttie  Sarracenia.  or  SidiHUddle  flower,  growi  in  tmapy  plarei;  il>  iRivm  nre  not  flat,  liko  tbow  at 
motl  plsnu.  but  tabular  ind  enJarged  upward!.  »  aa  lo  meiDble  a  pitcher  in  ahapr ;  the  moulh  oT  Ifaa 
orifice  la  aheliered  bjr  a  lid,  like  a  cap  nr  heliDoU    TheK  leavea,  nolwilknanding  the  wet  ptacea  of  growdi 

»'a[er.  Jl  hax  nol  yet  been  HPcerUuned  whal  are  the  proportic*  of  ihia 
inneclfl^  but  myriaOB  do  enter,  and  die  there;  for  no  Booner  has  mi  jodi- 
be,  than  he  la  apparently  urged  ibrwanb  by  the  rapidity  of  the  deacmt, 
rk  of  the  lube  being  eovered  with  Ihtckly  aet  hain,  afl  painljng  dowQ- 
1  are  efleeiually  prevented  bjr  tho  iDvened  posiliaii  of  ttaeae  haira,  mad 
.to  ths  watery  abyia  below. 
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phyllum  gramineum,  Uvularia  puberula,  some  Trilliums,  Clematis  cordata,  a  beautiful  Di- 
clytra,  and  even  the  Adlumia,  Sida?  napoea  and  dioica,  Paronychia  argyrocoma,  Triosteum 
angustifolium,  the  Schweinitzia,  Houstonia  tenella,  Collinsonia  tuberosa  and  anisata,  the 
delicate  Lindemia  monticola,  perhaps  the  Galax,  the  beautiful  Gentiana  alba;  and  among 
gramineous  plants,  the  curious  Carex  1  Frazeri. 

3.  The  Southern  District. — ^In  proceeding  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  tropic,  a  gnu 
dual  increase  is  observed  both  in  the  species  and  genera.  Many  of  the  plants  mentioned 
above  are  still  found  throughout  this  southern  region,  and  though  we  should  have  anticipated 
that  the  preceding  district,  being  far  removed  both  from  the  pole  and  tropic,  would  present  the 
most  peculiar  vegetation,  most  oi  the  North  American  genera  either  take  their  origin  or  exhibit 
their  greatest  developement  in  the  present  Tropical  forms  now  show  themselves,  the  Palms, 
the  Scitamineee,  an  Epidendrum  and  the  Tillandsias,  Anonaceee,  a  Sapindus,  an  Indigofera 
and  Erythrina,  a  Chrysobalanus,  the  Rhexias,  Passifloras,  a  Tumera,  the  Bumelias,  a  Sym- 
plocos,  Bignonias,  Crotons  and  Jatrophas,  Amaryllideie,  Rynchosias,  an  Amyris,  Commeli- 
ne«e,  &c. ;  but  leaving  these,  and  proceeding  to  the  more  characteristic  plants,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  district  seems  to  form  two  sections  like  the  preceding,  but  the  limits  are 
fiur  less  clearly  defined.  The  Maclura,  the  Celtis  integrifolia,  and  the  Nutmeg  Hickory, 
seem  to  belong  to  the  west ;  while  the  tall  Palmetto,  and  the  Long-leaved  Pine,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  trees  and  occupying  tracts  of  vast  extent,  are  only  found  in  the  east 

Among  other  trees  more  generally  distributed  through  the  south,  we  may  mention  Pinus 
serotina  and  tsda;  the  deciduous  Cypress  (JTtixodium  distichumX  filling  the  vast  miry 
swamps  with  its  light-green  feathery  foliage,  and  so  remarkable  for  the  woodv  knobs  which 
shoot  up  from  its  wide-spread  roots ;  Fraxmus  platycarpa  and  triptera,  the  Carolina  poplar 
(P.  angulata\  a  Tree  Myrica ;  Magnolia  grandiflora,  the  pride  of  the  North  American 
forest;  Tilia  pubescens,  Gordonia  lasianthus,  Nyssa  denticulata,  Laurus  Carolinensis, 
Quercus  lyrata ;  the  Live  Oak,  exclusively  maritime ;  the  Swamp  Hickory  {Carya  aqua- 
tica\  Gleditschia  monosperma,  Quercus  Catesbiei  and  aquatica,  and  Cerasus  Carolmiana. — 
Among  shrubs  and  smaller  trees,  Asiminas,  Zanthoxylum  tricarpum,  Prinos  coriaceus,  five 
species  of  Dex,  Rhamnus  minutiflorus  and  Carolinianus,  the  minute-leaved  Ceanothi,  Nyssa 
tomentoea  and  candicans,  the  Wahoo  (JJlmus  alata\  Castanea  nana  and  pumila,  Hydrangea 

2uercifolia,  Aralia  spinosa,  Viburnum  cassinoides,  a  Comus,  Kalmia  hirsuta,  a  Befaria,  a 
/yrilla,  the  EUiottia ;  several  Andromedas  and  Vacciniums,  especially  V.  arboreum ;  Sym- 
plocos  tinctoria,  the  Halesias  and  three  species  of  Styrax,  Illicium  Floridanum  and  parvi- 
florum,  the  Mylocaryum,  the  Pinckneya,  several  Myricas,  Gordonia  pubescens,  a  Callicarpa, 
Laurus  geniculata  and  various  others,  several  Dwarf  Oaks,  the  Fothergilla,  Stillingia  syl- 
vatica  and  ligustrina,  the  Adelias,  several  shrub  Hypericums^  Olea  Americana,  a  Shrubby 
*Solidago  iChrysomd),  soifie  splendid  species  of  Hibiscus,  the  Bumelias,  a  Sapindus  and 
Chrysobalanus,  Pavia  rubra  and  macrostachya,  a  Philadelphus,  the  Stewartia,  Malus  angus- 
tifblia,  three  species  of  Baccharis,  Amyris  Floridana,  and  Ptelea  trifoliata. 

Climbing  plants  have  now  become  much  more  numerous,  the  Berchemia,  the  Decamaria, 
the  two  Bignonias,  the  Gelsemium,  Vitis  rotundifolia,  various  species  of  Clematis,  Convol- 
vuli,  two  Clitorias,  Gralactial  pinnata  and  other  more  genuine  species,  numerous  species  of 
Smilax,  Cocculus  Carol inus  and  the  Schizandra,  Rynchosias,  an  Echites,  Gonolobus  Caro- 
linensis, the  Wisteria,  Lonicera  sempervirens,  two  Passifloras,  the  Melothria,  Brunnichia 
curhosa,  a  beautiful  Philadelphus,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Tillandsia  usneoides,  the  hoary 
Lonff  Moss,  parasitic  on  trees,  and  often  so  entangling  their  branches  as  to  render  the 
woods  impenetrable.  Other  Tillandsias  appear  to  £e  south,  in  Florida,  and  impart  a  pecu- 
liarly tropical  and  American  aspect  to  the  vegetation. 

Among  a  great  variety  of  herhaceaus  and  smaller  plants,  we  may  note  the  mag- 
nificent Erythrina  herbacea,  the  Glottidium,  Sesbania  macrocarpa ;  the  curious  Baptisia  ? 
perfoliata  and  microphylla,  with  others  more  genuine ;  two  species  of  Indigo  {In^ 
digqferd),  various  Tephrosias,  Amorpha  herbacea,  iS^mia  tetraph^lla,  .£schynomene1  visci- 
dma,  the  two  simple-leaved  Lupines,  Schrankia  uncinata,  the  Pitcheria,  Astragalus  glaber 
and  obcordatus,  a  smgle  Trifolium,  &c. ; — the  showy  Cantua  coronopifolia,  Tumera  cistoides, 
various  delicate  Polygalas,  four  Ajscyrums  and  as  many  Diodias,  different  Houstonias,  some 
Justicias  and  Ruellias,  Elytraria  Carolinensis,  four  beautiful  Pinguiculas,  tliree  deli- 
cate Polygonellas,  Tripterella  csBrulea  and  capitata,  the  Apteria,  most  of  the  Rhexias  and 
Ludwiras,  some  Jiissiieas ;  all  but  one,  of  the  Sarracenias,  the  Lepuropetalum,  the  two 
Mitreoias,  Centaorella  vema,  the  Spigelia,  various  beautiful  Gentianas  and  Sabbatias,  Dichon- 
dra  Carolinensis,  three  Hydroleas  and  two  Evolvuli,  Solanum  Carolinense  and  hirsutum, 
several  species  of  Physalis,  Asarum  arifolium  and  Virginicum,  Iresine  celosioides,  Eriogo- 
num  tomentosum,  Drosera  brevifolia ;  the  Dionaea  (^Jig.  1061.)*  and  Pleea,  both  confined  to 

*The  Dioiuea  miucipala,  fbr  there  is  only  one  species  (or  American  Fly-Trap),  poneasee  a  moit  curiocn 
apparatus  for  entrapping  insects.  The  genus  is  somewhat  allied  to  the  SUene  or  Catchily,  and  bean  at  the 
extreniit3r  of  each  of  its  lon^  green  leaves,  which  lie  spreading  on  the  ground,  a  pair  of  laive,  thick,  fleshy 
lobes,  united  together  by  their  oase,  and  fringed  at  the  margins  with  a  row  of  long  and  slender  spines.  One 
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»  few  apoU  neu  tbe  Atlantic,  tbe  Stipolicida  tnd  TarioiM  Puranrcliiw,  Rnlu  BrowMi  ud 
Galiuni  uniflonim,  the  Polypremam,  aoiiie  LobeliaB,  a  Tiaridiom, 
three  Verbenas,  Oxalis  Lycmi,  the  aingulu  and  delicate  Warei^ 
O|dotheca  Floridana,  the  two  Micnuthemuiiis,  aome  Heliuithe- 
muma,  Parietaria  Floridana,  Pentatemoo  diMectam,  Tariona  ipeciei 
of  X;ria  and  Eiiocauloo,  Hypoxia  juocea,  Aletris  aarea;  an  Ama- 

P'Uii,  Crinum,  and  four  Panciatiumi ;  three  or  four  dwarf  Palmi; 
ogocua  divaricata,  the  paraaitic  Epideudrara  conopaeiun,  Bleta 
verecunda  and  aphyll^  Cianichii  raaltiflora,  Habenarial  qoift- 
queaeta;  Agave  Virginica,  Tradeacantia  roeea  and  varioua  Cooi- 
melinaa;  the  Thalia  and  two  Cannaa;  Caladium  ngiuilbtiiiin; 
Zigadenua  glBbeTriniua,NoliiiaGeorgiaiM.;'Phalangiijni!  croceom, 
moat  of  the  superb  tribe  of  the  Yuccaa ;  Iria  hezagona,  cuprea,  and 
tripetala ;  two  Cacti :  of  Umbelli/ertna  plants,  three  or  tour  Eryn- 
IpuDM,  Hydrocotyle  rependa,  an  ArcbeiniHa,  a  Leptocanlia,  a  Dao- 


Dioiaa  MoKlpuli. 

plexicaulia  and  cinerea,  and  the  Stylaodra ;  among  L«l»ate  plants,  three  or  firar  'CoUinao- 
niaa  and  Salviaa,  ths  beautiful  Gardoquia  Hookeri,  Calamintha  graudifliHa,  Hjrptia  niUata, 
the  Ceranthera,  and  the  Macbridea )  of  the  ScrophtUarineie,  Say nieria  lennifoUa  and  peo- 
tinata,  numeroui  beautiiul  Gerardiaa,  the  Macranthera  or  Conradia,  different  HerpeatM^ 
and  Dumeroua  Gnitiolat ;  of  the  EupAorbiaeeie,  vaiioua  EuphorbiaB  and  CtoUna,  Phyllan- 
thna  oborata,  Acalyphal  Caroliniana,  a  Jatropba,  and  aeveral  Tragias;  and  among  tbe 
Comotita,  Prenanthea!  aphylla,  the  Apogra,  a  Kri^  and  BcR-khaiMa,  the  ManhalliUi 
the  Stokenia,  sereral  Vernonias,  the  Brickellii,  Kuhnia  critonia,  the  P<dypterii^  tbe  Meiaa- 
antheia,  Chiraocotna  nudata,  Cacalia  lanceolala  aiKl  ovcta,  a  HymenopaHKia,  Bldtonia  aate- 
loidea  and  diSiua,  Erigeroo  quercifoliuni  and  nudicaale,  the  Pteroeaulon,  Conyza  bilna*, 
the  Lepb^nda,  Arnica  uudleaulia,  Verbesina  Virgmica  and  siegesbeckia,  the  ChaMalia, 
Galardia  bicolor,  two  apeciea  of  Actinoraeria,  the  Bald  win  iaa,  an  Elepbantc^HU^  the  Tetn> 
gonotheca,  the  Cbrysogoniun,  Heleniam  quadride&tatum,  and  nnmeiooi  Bpeciea  of  Haliaik- 
uoB,  Coreopaia,  Rudbeckia,  Aater  and  Solidago,  Eupatorium,  and  especially  of  the  chaiaC' 
teriatic  Liatria. 

AqwUu)  plants  abound,  and  we  would  mention  in  the  firat  place  the  magnificent  Nelom- 
bium  luteum ;  and  amoog  others,  Nupbar  ngittitblia,  Nectria  aquatica,  a  Syena,  a  Hydro- 
charia,  Bagittaria  natana  and  lancilblia,  Pontedaria  lanceolata,  the  Spargani^boni^  Lobelia 
paludoaa,  some  Utriculariaa,  the  Lemna-like  Fern  {Azolta),  and  in  uio  extreme  eoatb.  ths 
tropical  Pistia:  to  theae  must  be  added  the  Zimnia  miliacea,  a  grasB  of  larrer  growth  than 
e?en  the  northern  species. — Of  other  Oramineotu  plants,  there  are  found  a  prcAiaion  of 
Phnicums,  also  numerous  Paspalums,  Arialidaa,  and  Andropogons;  Rotbollta  rogoaa  and 
ciliala,  HcHuoera,  the  Erianthi,  and  especiUly  the  Tripsacum.  Caricss  have  oeaily  disap- 
peared fitrni  the  marBhel^  and  are  succeeded  by  a  vast  variety  of  Rhynchospoms,  Cy]«ii 
Selena^  articolatsd  Junci,  by  the  Dichromsa,  the  Vaginaria,  and  the  Fuirenao.  Nu'  oiwt 
we  omit  the  Cane  {Miegia  maerxiiperwia),  a  giant  grass,  occupying  eztensiTe  tracts  in  tbe 
fonut,  "and  moat  abundant  ou  the  river  alluvions  of  the  south-weat,  where  it  attain  tbe 
beigfat  of  thirty  feet  and  upwards,  and  forma  impenetrable  brakes." 

TsB  Pkaiki^ — Having  now  done  with  the  fcireat,  w«  come  to  the  examination  of  a  widely 
different  vegetation;  we  arrive  at  the  vast  plains  <^  the  iaterifv,  where  long-cootiuued  droits 
preclude  the  existence  (rf'treea  or  shrubs,  and  the  gtasKS  have  usurped  their  domain.  These 
unwooded  plains  are  situated  &r  the  most  part  to  Uxe  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  two  inslajices 
however  intruding  hr  into  the  forest-region,  as  hss  been  mentioned  above :  they  extend 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican  sea  to  the  Saakatchawan  river,  in  lat  51°,  and  in  a  nx»e 
iHoken  manner  still  further  north.  This  prairie-region  may  be  divided  into  two  botanical 
sections,  by  the  85th  or  36th  parallel  of  latitude  {—bearing  in  mind  however  that  the  Rocky 
Mountains  possessins  in  great  part  the  same  unwooded  chanctar,  bj  their  great  elevatkn 
t^ing  tiie  northern  plants  very  Sir  to  the  south. 

1.  Tbe  northern  parts  o{  these  wide-extended  plains  present  a  very  strong  analogy  with 
the  Tartarian  steppes,  not  only  in  their  physical  aspect  luid  the  abuudauce  of  salines,  but  b 
the  profiiaion  of  Artemisias  and  Astiagali,  in  possessing  a  Thennopsis,  a  Sofdiora,  a  Gly- 


might  &nC7  tlwt  tha  planl  gave  lbs  fin>  idea  of  oar  rattnp,  and  in  made  oT  opandng  is  ti 

■DH.    No  *00Der  doei  a  S;  digbl  upon  lbs  noire  betweao  tbe  ino  lobei,  ttuui  tbae  niddaiilr  codtmiv 

the  apiiiea  meet  snd  clasp  one  within  soother,  uid  the  poor  ineecl  inflen  hnprHannenl  and  deUh.    Aa 


„_. , plant  favo  Ibo  fii*  idea  of  oar  raMrap,  and  . 

He.    No  eoooer  doei  a  S;  digbl  upon  Ibe  ceolre  betweao  tbe  ino  Ic^wi,  tluui  tbeae  n 
_;  apiiiei  meet  snd  clasp  one  within  soother,  uid  the  poor  ineecl      " 
■ame  ^tet  ■  piodacad  by  loaching  these  Inba  with  a 

dlaanalila  in  fine  waim  weaihwi  Iha  oonlraclite  pg..- „  .  -,  . — 

deddadty  of  omoieii  that  thaw  decaying  carwM*  are  ■erviceaUe  to  the  ptsnt  by  ac 


sf  omnieii  that  Ibew  decaying  carwM*  are  lerviceahle  to  the  ptsnt  by  ednunntenng  a  pecnbar 
id  Mr.  Knight,  a  nnneiynao,  near  London,  EMU>d  Ihal  ■  glowing  epedmen  oTDionea,  opoa  wine 
laid  &»  GUneM  of  law  baaC  was  oinch  mora  Iniuiiaai  io  id  growlb  Aaa  anindividnalnoln 
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cirhiza,  a  Fritillaria,  a  Polycnemum,  a  CoriBpermum,  a  Diotifl  and  other  CfaenopodMB,  and  to 
complete  the  resemblance,  even  a  Centaurea. — The  Eriogonums  however  take  the  place  of 
the  Tartarean  Rheams,  and  other  peculiar  forms,  the  Daleas  and  Petaloetemons,  the 
AmcNrphas,  the  Brachyria,  the  Orthocarpos,  besides  numerous  Pentstemons,  Psoraleas,  Gau- 
ras  and  (Enotheras,  give  a  distinct  character  to  the  vegetation:  while  on  the  other  hand, 
various  Cacti,  Leases,  Ozybaphi,  Actinellas  and  Grindelias,  and  a  Stevia,  show  the  con- 
nection with  Mexico  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  Andes.  Among  other  plants  which  seem 
peculiar  to  this  region  we  note,  a  Peritoma,  a  single  Polygala  and  also  but  one  Viola,  a 
Linum,  a  Lupinus,  a  Chrysocoma,  a  Hymenopappus,  two  or  three  Asters  and  SoUdagos, 
several  species  of  Chrysopeis,  a  Trichophyllum,  three  Erigerons,  two  or  three  Ivas  and  Am- 
brosias, a  CoUomia,  a  Pulmonaria,  three  Litbospermums,  a  Solanum  and  an  Androcera, 
Hyasopus  anisatus,  two  or  three  CastiUejas,  and  unexpectedly  two  Orobanches;  several 
PlantagoB,  Yucca  angustifolia,  Croton  capitatum.  Euphorbia  marginata,  two  or  three  Vesi- 
carias,  a  Hosackia,  Paronychia  seasiliflora,  Lygodesmia  juncea,  Hedeoma  hirta,  Rochelia 
glomerata,  the  showy  Bartonia  ornata,  some  Potentillas  and  Anemones,  a  Cheiranthus, 
Malva  coccinea,  Rudbeckia  columnaris,  and  Hedysarum  boreale,  but  the  Desmodiums  and 
Lespedezas  with  a  single  exception  have  disappeared. — ^With  respect  to  the  Chramineous 
plants,  a  plan  of  organization  which  admits  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals 
within  a  given  space,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Junci,  the  Scirpi,  the  Carices,  even  the 
Cyperi  are  rare ;  the  true  grasses  seem  to  hold  undivided  sway  in  these  regions :  the  Erio- 
Goma,  Agroetis?  brevifiilia;  Ciypsis?  squarrosa,  ^almost  exclusively  covering  thousands  of 
acres ;"  various  Stipas  and  Aristidas,  Sesleria?  dactyloidea,  Poa?  airoides,  a  Bromus;  Fefr* 
tuca  spicata,  also  occupying  extensive  tracts;  a  Kceleria,  Atheropogon  oligo^achyum,  a 
Uordeum,  &c. 

2.  In  the  ttmthem  portion  of  this  unwooded  region,  the  gnunes  are  much  more  thinly 
scattered,  and  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  vegetation  is  so  scanty  that  even  a  desert 
lias  been  marked  out  in  our  maps :  but  there  is  no  part  destitute  of  rivers  at  aU  seasona,  or 
where  the  Cacti  and  Yuccas  may  not  be  occasionally  met  with,  or  even  some  Cucurbitacen 
and  Grape-vines  spreading  over  the  sanda — ^In  the  arid  districts  of  all  America,  the  Cacti, 
whose  fleshy  substance  forms  a  reservoir  of  water,  together  with  perhaps  the  Agaves,  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  African  Mesembryanthemums,  Stapelias,  Aloes,  and  Cactiform  Euphmv 
bias.  The  Cactus  opuntia  extends  throughout  the  Atlantic  States  as  far  north  as  lat  42^, 
but  in  the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  four  species  are  found  at  least  as  iar  as  lat.  48^. — ^To 
xeturn  to  the  southern  prairies.  Most  of  the  genera  mentioned  above  are  still  to  be  met 
with,  and  in  particular  some  beautiful  species  of  Petalostemon ;  also  in  addition,  various 

riies  of  Solanum  and  PhysaUs,  Streptanthus  maculatus  and  S 1  Washitana,  the  Selenia, 
Crirtatella,  an  lonidium,  a  Krameria,  two  Mentzelias,  a  Talinum,  an  Anantherix  and 
various  Polyoti,  but  the  genuine  species  of  Asclepias  seem  haidljr  to  reach  this  reffion ; 
Sabbatia  campeetris,  several  Cantuas,  an  Evolvulns,  a  Hydrolea,  a  Rivina,  the  ChetanUiera, 
an  Amaranthus,  two  or  three  purple  Gerardias,  the  Euploca  and  other  Boraginee ;  Aristo- 
lochia  reticulata,  the  Ixia-like  Nemostyles,  Poterium  annuum,  three  or  four  Fedias,  a  Bork- 
bausia :  the  Euphorbiu  are  numerous,  mixed  with  (AhetB  of  the  tribe,  a  Jatropha,  two  Tra- 
gias,  a  Maschalanthus,  the  Lepidanthus  and  the  Aphora ;  but  what  particularly  distinguishes 
these  southern  prairies,  is  the  profiision  of  Helianthoid  Composite,  the  vast  variety  of  Rud- 
beckiws,  Helianthi,  Silphiums,  and  species  of  Coreopsis.  Among  the  latter  is  the  ornamental 

and  now  fiimiliar,  Coreopsis  tinctoria  {Jig.  1062.).  The  numenHis 
Crucifere  and  Umbellifere  present  an  unexpected  analogy  with  the 
European  Flora,  but  the  latter  are  of  peculiar  forms,  and  in  general 
the  Mexican  chaimcter  predominates  more  and  more  in  ^>proaching 
the  south-west;  and  is  seen  amonjor  other  instances,  in  numerous 
Mimosee,  a  tropical  fonn  so  rare  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
forestnregion. — ^The  scarcity  of  bulhous-rooted  plants  ii  a  remarkable 
feature  in  all  the  eastern  part  of  North  America ;  they  consist  chiefly 
of  a  few  Alliums,  and  towards  the  south,  of  some  Amaryllidee :  this 
might  have  been  anticipated  in  a  moist  forestpregion,  but  in  the  pore- 
sent  arid  district  is  the  more  singular,  as  it  is  a  structure  which 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  avoiding  long-continued  drought 

3.  On  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains^  however,  where  unwooded 

districts  for  the  most  part  still  prevail,  bulbous  plants  are  much  more 

OttnopriiTiiietoria.       numerous,— as  the  Ciilochorti  and  Cyclobothnas,  the  Brodicas,  the 

Triteleia,  and  in  the  north,  the  I^alangiuml  kamas.  In  the  sotUh 
the  arid  unwooded  plains  are  said  to  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  gulf  of  California,  but 
this  district  ib  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  botanist 

To  the  northf  the  prairies  are  said  to  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  spac«  between 
the  mountains  of  the  coast  and  the  Rockv  Mountains  on  the  east;  extending  to  the 
aorthwaid  of  the  Oregon  river.  Our  materials  however  are  still  scanty,  for  giving  a  satis- 
ftctary  account  of  the  vegetation.— The  Phalangiumi  kamas  covers  exclusively  extenaivs 

85* 
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Utcti^  Utd  in  ina«arid  ntmUoai  thePondiiB  iarery  Kbaoduit:  unoog  other  chincterismft 
fotma  ma;  be  meutioDed  the  Clirkiai  tai  Blephaiopappi.    Three  beauiifiil  Bartonias  (Jtg. 
1083.)>  the  Oenothena,  TricbophjllumB  and  Hymenopappi,  PsoraJeu, 
1083  Eriogonums,  Pentatemona,  Hosackiaa,  a  Gaura,  and  a  Pelalostenun, 

•bow  the  relation  to  tbe  prairiea  of  the  Mieeouri ;  and  the  game  Taiv 
tarian  featurea  are  aeen  Id  the  abundance  of  Aatiagali  and  Artemi- 
iiaa,  aod  in  nrioua  Fritlllafias.  AnHine  other  plants  hitherto  nude 
known,  we  note,  two  Lupinea,  three  Spurns,  Hjmenanema?  lacini- 
■tom,  a  Vesicaiia,  Streptantbua  aagittatua,  a  Periloma;  VkJa  hbt* 
I,  Arenaiia  Franklinii,  Halva  MuDroana,  Potentilla  gracilii. 


EulophuB  tjritematua  and  ambiefuua,  Cymopterus  glaucua,  &c 

Thb  Whtxbk  Foanr  ia  &i  lesa  extensive  or  ccmtiouous  than 
the  eaatern,  and  ia  more  irrejpilar  in  Ibnn.  Towards  the  south  it  ap- 
pears to  bifurcate,  one  strip  extending  along  and  Inclailinff  tbe  Rockr 
mountains,  and  the  other,  the  raouotatnous  district  of  tbe  coast.  It 
is  to  be  observed  however  tb&t  even  the  Rocky  mountains  are  said  to 
be  nearly  destitute  of  tieea  in  the  extreme  south.  Tbe  species  also 
■anoau  nnaia.  appear  to  be  lets  numerous  than  in  the  eastern  Ibrest,  bot  tanoag 

them  are  aoate  of  most  gigantic  dimensiona  iJke  the  eastern  it  may 
be  divided  into  three  r^ions,  aeemingly  more  confosed,  from  the  prevalence  of  mountaina 
throogfaont,  bat  which  coold  no  doubt  be  defined  by  tncbg  the  notthem  limiu  of  puticiilax 
^ecies. 

1.  The  Northem  diitrict,  approaching,  or  even  being  eoonected  with  the  eaatem  forest, 
MOM  ef  the  Canadian  nmices  •ppear  to  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific :  to  theoe  maj 
be  added  the  Abies  taxi&lia,  and  Thuya  gigantea,  but  at  present  we  are  unable  to  designate 
other  fbreet  trees. — Tbe  undergrotMh  is  alrnoat  ai  much  unknown,  but  this  appears  to  be  the 
proper  home  of  tbe  numerous  speciea  of  Ribes,  which  have  recently  been  discovered ;  per> 
baps  also  of  Panax  borridum,  Rubua  spectabilis  and  others,  Xylosleum  involucratnm,  Hen- 
siesia  femginea  and  Aleutica,  Arbutus  Menziesii  and  tomentoea,  Vaccmium  aalicinam. 
Symidioricarpui  occidentolis,  various  Spimas^  Lonicera  1  micr^ylla,  and  the  aiognlar  Clado- 
thanmns. — J^nong  berbaceotu  plants,  this  appears  to  be  the  regint  of  the  Claytoniss,  the  Ro- 
tnaniowia,  tic. ;  and  to  these  we  may  add  Caltha  leptocephiua,  Delphinium  Heuzieaii  and 
•intplez,  Copti*  asplenifolia,  the  Achlya,  Epimedium  nexendrum,  several  Drabas,  Pamaasia 
finbriata  and  Kotzebui,  Epilobium  tuteum.  Aster  peregrinns,  the  Aphragmns  and  Oreas^ 
Viola  IiBOgadorfii,  Mimulua  luteus  and  guttatus,  Lathnea  Btelleri,  Plantaejo  macrocarpa,  a 
Valerian,  three  or  four  Jjipinea,  the  Iisptarrhena,  various  Heucberas  and  Tiarellaa,  PynUa 
pnmila  and  othen,  numerous  Saxifragas^  Senecio  cymbalaria,  difibrent  Potentillas :  the  Gon- 
tiane  and  Pedicnlares  are  very  numeroua;  and  as  mifht  have  been  anticipated,  various 
other  plants,  whi^  are  coounoa  to  the  cqipoaing  aboree  <?  Asia,  or  are  general  inhabilantsaf 
all  Doatbem  climatea. 

2.  The  Middle  district  has  been  more  explored,  but  the  results  have  as  yet  been  ooly 
partially  communicated — Among  tree*  we  nave,  Pinus  Lambertiana,  Acer  macrophyllaii 


,  Mjginda  myrtifolia,  Guallheria  shallon,  Vaccinium  o 
Rhamni  aoa  as  many  Ceanothi,  Rhus  lobata,  a  Cerasus,  Viburnum  ellipticum,  and  Looicera 
ciliosa. — Amtflig  herbacemu  plants,  tbe  Lupines  and  Mimuli  appear  to  be  peculiarly  prevs' 
lent  1  a  Psonia  shows  a  marked  analwy  to  the  vegetatim  of  eaitem  Asia,  while  Del[duiii- 
ums  and  Trifbliums  call  to  mind  the  European  fiwa  ;--«nd  indeed,  on  a  western  coast,  with 
a  similar  climate,  we  should  have  anticipated  a  much  stronger  resemblance.  To  the  above 
we  may  add  the  two  Tellimas,  several  Heucberas  and  Tiarellaa,  three  Sanicula^  Eryngium 
petiolatum ;  Cardamine  angtilata,  Macropodium  laciniatum,  Cheironthus  capitatus,  the  Pla- 


Cand  Patriuia  ceiatindiylla.  Anemone  delcoidea,  various  Ranunculi,  three  Violas,  Sileae 
leri  and  Meniieaii,  Iduva  rivularis  and  hederacea,  Hypericum  Scouleri,  Oxalic  trillii- 
Iblium,  Ticia  gigantea,  several  Rabi  and  PotentiUas,  Epilobium  opacum  and  minutum,  and 
various  Collinsias  and  CoUomiaa. 

This  middle  region  is  distinctly  divided  into  two  sectiona.  Moat  of  the  above  plants  are 
confined  to  the  western,  while  the  following  appear  to  have  been  ftiund  hitherto  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina:  Pinus  flexilis,  Qnercus  undulata,  and  Populos  angusti- 


fblia : — Aquilegia  cterulea,  Sida  stellata,  Rubus  delicioaus,  Pectis  angnstiRilia,  Swertia  fasti- 

S'ata,  a  Pulmonaria,  Phacelia  heterophylla,  Teucrium  laciniatum.  Scutellaria  anguatifolio, 
_  ree  Castillejas,   Eivthronium  grandiflorum,   the  beautilul  Lewisia,   Zigadenus  elegana. 


Xerophjllum  tenax,  Helonias  paniculata,  Trillium  petiolatum  and  ovatum.  Clematis  Doug- 
lasii,  Geranium  ccespitoeum  and  albifloriim,  severd  PotentiUas  and  Saxiftagas,  Hitella  tn- 
Gda,  Cnicua  fblioBus,  Copda  occidentalism  two  Nasturtium^  (Enothera  heterantha,  seine 
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species  of  Ribes ;  the  Petalanthera,  Smilacina  amplexicaulis,  the  Wyethia ;  and  three  Espe- 
letias,  a  form  which  seems  to  extend  throughoat  the  ran^e  of  the  Andes. 

3.  The  Southern  district,  or  the  maritime  part  of  California,  is  known  chiefly  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  lamented  IK>ugias,  a  small  part  of  which  has  as  yet  transpired.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  region  of  the  Hydropbyllaceie  and  perhaps  even  of  tiie  Papaveraceie.  Among 
the  former  we  have  Gilias,  the  Leptosiphons  and  Hugelias,  the  Fenzlia,  the  iEgochloa,  a 
Phacelia,  and  three  Nemophilas ;  and  among  the  latter  the  Platystemon  and  Platystigma, 
the  Eachscholtzias,  two  species  of  Meconopsis,  and  the  curious  shrubby  coriaceous-leaved 
Dendromecon.  To  the  above  we  may  add  from  a  defective  list,  Calandrinia  speciosa.  Madia 
elegans,  Stenactis  speciosa,  Mimulus  roseus,  Calliprora  lutea,  Hesperoscordon  lacteum,  five 
Lupines,  Chelone  centranthifolia,  the  Horkelia,  Photinia  arbutifolia,  Verbena  lasiostachys 
and  prostrata,  the  Abronias,  Frankenia  grandiflora,  Bahia  artemisifolia,  Echeveria  ccespitosa, 
Sisyrhinchium  Califomicum,  Hesperis  Menziesii,  Solanam  umbelliferum,  Ribes  tubulosum, 
Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus,  Rhamnus  Califomicus,  Velezia  latifolia,  the  Hendecandra,  tlie  Garrya 
and  Eriogonum  arachnoideum.  The  Pines  appear  to  be  not  less  numerous  than  in  similar 
latitudes  on  the  Atlantic,  no  less  than  seven  species  being  enumerated  by  Dou^rlas. 

In  conclusion,  the  above  geographical  division  of  the  P^orth  American  oontment  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  manner. 

L  The  Eastern  Forest,  divided  into  three  regions : 

1.  The  region  of  the  Spruces; 

2.  The  region  of  the  Afters  and  Solidagos,  as  indicated  by  Schoaw,  and  which 

furthermore  consists  of  three  sections. — 1.  The  Province  of  the  Kalmias.— 
2.  The  Province  of  the  Gymnoclados  and  American  Virgilia.^d.  The  Pro- 
vince of  the  Magnolias ; 

3.  The  region  of  the  Sarracenias  and  Liatrides, 

IL  The  Ceittral  Unwoodbd  Plains,  divided  into  four  regions : 

1.  The  region  of  the  Daleas  and  Petalastemums,  or  of  the  Erioganums  ; 

2.  The  region  of  the  Helianthoid  ComposittB  ; 
9.  The  region  of  the  Calochorti ; 

4.  The  region  of  the  Bartonias  and  Clarkias. 
HL  The  Western  Forest,  divided  into  three  res^ions 

1.  The  region  of  the  Currants  (Ribes)  and  daytonias ; 

•2.  The  region  of  the  Lupines  and  Mimuli ; 

8.  The  region  of  the  Papaverac€<B  and  HydropkyUaeea, 

There  yet  remain  two  classes  of  Plants,  which  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  of 
separately:  viz.  Alpine  plants,  or  such  as  grow  exclusively  beyond  the  limit  of  tree«, 
either  towards  the  Pole  or  on  mountains ;  and  the  saline  plants,  which  are  found  only  in 
•oils  impregnated  with  various  salts,  more  usually  however  with  the  muriate  of  soda. 

Alpine  plants.  The  only  Alpine  ground  in  the  United  States  consists  of  the  smnmits  of 
tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  a  few  square  miles  on  the  summits  of  the  White  Mountains  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  on  a  few  other  detached  ones  in  Maine.  Here  the  vegetation  is  exclu- 
sively Arctic,  and  we  are  unable  to  name  a  single  peculiar  plant  The  vegetation  of  the 
Arctic  regions  has  been  described  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  work,  and  has  been  stated  to 
be  similar  for  the  most  part  in  both  continents.  We  may  remark  however  that  the  Arctic 
regions  extend  into  lower  latitudes  in  eastern  America  than  elsewhere,  include  more  sur- 
face, and  are  besides  continued  along  the  elevated  coast  of  Labrador.  It  would  not  there- 
fore be  surprising  if  this  extended  district  should  be  found  to  contain  many  peculiar  plants. 
— We  have  indeed  a  list  of  about  thirty,  which  however  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  give  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge.  In  like  manner  about  twenty  might  be 
named  which  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  western  part  of  Arctic  America.  But  by 
far  the  most  interesting  Alpine  ground  in  North  America  is  found  on  the  summits  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and'  of  the  range  which  skirts  the  Pacific,  extending  perhaps  firom  the 
Polar  Sea  to  the  Tropic.  This  in  all  probability  will,  at  some  future  day,  yield  a  rich  har- 
vest of  interesting  plants. — ^We  have  seen  species  of  Phlox  from  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
imitating  in  form  the  Aretias  of  Switzerland ;  and  Chrysopses  and  Eriogonums  whose  stunt- 
ed growth  and  tufted  leaves  gave  sure  indication  of  a  genuine  Alpine  character. — Indeed 
all  these  western  regions  promise  a  most  interesting  field  to  the  botanist,  and  one  which 
will  not  readily  be  exhausted. 

Saline  Plants.  The  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  )at 
44^,  in  general  presents  only  such  saline  plants  as  are  common  to  all  the  north,  intermixed 
however  with  a  few,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  found  beyond  the  opposing  coast  of 
Europe:  but  beyond  this  latitude,  and  increasing  in  number  as  we  proceed  south,  inde- 
pendent too  of  the  Salicamias,  Salsolas  and  others  of  the  ChenopodecB,  which  are  more 
peculiarly  saline,  there  are  a  number  of  plants  of  various  genera  which  do  not  sppear  to 
exist  beyond  the  influence  of  sea-air.  About  70  species  have  been  ascertained,  of  which 
we  may  specify  the  following  as  the  most  remarkable : 
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Hibifcofl  Vir^inicai,  Iva  fhitesceiM,  Saliooniia  Vii|^Dioa, 

scaber,  —  imbricata,  Blitum  maritimum, 

PniDus  maritima,  Aaclepiaa  paupercula,  Rumez  pallidoBi 

iEnothera  humifuaa,  Sabbatia  stellarifli  Euphorbia  polygoaiibliat 

Aster  subulatua,  chloroides,  Ceropegia  palustris, 

— —  Bparsiflorua,  Coovolvulus  obtusilobus,        Lycium  CaioliniaDain, 

Solkiago  Icvi^Uf  Gerardia  maritima,  Hiidsonia  tomentoea, 

Conyza  Marylandica,  Amarantbus  puaiilus,  Crantzia  lineata, 

Artemisia  caudata,  Salicomia  mucrooata,  Lechea  thymifblia ; 

and  of  gramineouM  plants,  some  rooting  in  moving  sands,  and  others  occupying  extenaiTe 
sdt-marshes ;  Scirpus  geniculatus  and  spadiceos,  three  Junci,  Uniola  paniculata,  Uralepis 
aristulata,  Panicum  aroarum,  Paspalum  debile,  a  Hordeum,  and  especially  four  species  of 
Spartina.  To  the  above  list  niight  be  added  others  little  leas  exclusively  maritime,  as  the 
Olea  Americana,  and  unfortunately,  the  Live  Oak. — Along  the  coast  of  Florida  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mexican  Sea,  as  might  have  been  anticipate^  many  of  the  tropical  maritime 
plants  make  their  appearance. 

In  the  eastern  rorest  region,  the  only  interior  saline  of  sufficient  imnortance  to  afford 
footing  for  this  class  of  plants,  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  is  that  or  Onondaga  in  the 
state  of  New  York :  here  the  species  do  not  differ  fipom  those  of  the  coast  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. Most  unexpectedly,  however,  many  of  these  maritime  plants  make  their  appearance 
along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  St  Lawrence ;  as  Fisum  maritimum,  PotentiUa 
anserina,  Salsola  Kali,  Cakile  Americana,  dLC 

The  extensive  salines  of  Mi»ouri  and  Arkansas  appear  to  aflbrd  ijeculiar  species,  as  Bli- 
tum chenopodioides,  Polycnemum  Americanum,  Chenopodium  subspicatum,  Kochia  dioica, 
Atriplex  canescens  and  argentea,  a  Salicomia,  Achyranthes  lanugmosa,  Liaianthus?  glao- 
cifdras,  Croton  muricfitam,  Calamagrostis  gigantea,  the  Lepturus,  dus.  injc. — ^The  shores  of 
the  great  Salt  Lake  of  North  California,  situated  between  tne  head  waters  of  the  Colotmdo 
and  Oregon,  are  entirely  unknown. 

The  Mthern  shores  of  the  Pacific  have  been  found  to  present  the  same  vegetation  as  those 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  A  few  plants,  however,  seem  to  be  peculiar,  or  do  not  reach  beyond 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia. — South  of  the  Oregon  to  the  Tropic,  the  maritime  vegetation  has 
been  partly  explored,  but  the  results  have  been  very  sparingly  communicated :  we  can  only 
name  Lupmus  littoralis,  Trifolium  fimbriatum,  and  Abronia  arenaria. 

In  order,  however,  to  complete  this  view  of  North  American  vegetation,  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  table-land  and  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico  should  be  included :  and  many 
of  the  plants  attributed  to  this  region,  may  belong  more  properly  to  the  nei^bouring  dia- 
tricts  on  the  north.  A  large  portion  of  this  table-lwd  is  described  as  destitute  of  trees ;  but 
the  woods  are  so  intermix^  that  a  line  of  separation  cannot  be  drawn,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge.  This  is  the  region  of  the  Lopezias,  Bouvardias,  Hoitzias,  Stevias  and 
various  genera  of  the  Composite ;  twenty-one  species  of  Oak  are  enumerated ;  the  Salvias 
are  numerous,  as  well  as  the  Eryngiums,  the  Valerians,  the  Eupatoriums,  the  Gnaphaliums, 
the  species  oi  Baccharis,  the  Lobelias,  the  Castillejas,  the  Buddlejas :  in  short,  the  vegetation 
is  so  rich  and  varied,  including  a  large  proportion  of  northern  genera,  that  any  detailed 
aecoant  would  exceed  our  limits. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  satisfiictoTy  com- 
parison with  the  vegetation  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  The  territory  ^  those 
great  divisions  has  been  too  imperfectly  explored,  and  the  various  forms  of  plants  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  examined,  compared,  or  their  natural  affinities  determined,  to  lead  to 
certain  re8ult&  We  have  counted  932  genera  of  plants  which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  North 
America,  but  hitherto  are  unable  to  name  a  single  natural  fiimilv  of  any  considerable 
extent: — ^the  Podophyllaceee,  Sarraceniacese,  and  Ijimnanthee,  each  very  limited  in  the 
number  of  species,  are  all  that  can  be  referred  ta  The  absence  of  the  Heaths  (Erica),  as 
well  as  of  any  species  of  Ficus  even  in  the  most  southern  districts,  form  well-known 
features. 

The  writer  is  sensible  of  the  imperfections  of  the  above  sketch ;  which  is  given  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  observation  of  facts.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  posterity,  to  record 
all  the  infoirmation  we  can  procure  about  the  introduction  of  plants,  whether  from  abroad  or 
from  different  parts  of  our  own  country.  The  question  of  naturalization,  now  difficult  in 
many  instances,  is  daily  becoming  more  so,  and  when  cultivation  shall  be  extendcMl  a  little 
farther,  over  the  western  prairies,  we  shall  lose  much  evidence  that  is  now  available.  In  old 
settlements,  botanical  investigation  is  not  unlike  the  study  of  fossil  remains ;  it  is  only  firom 
scattered  fi^igments,  requiring  the  greatest  skill  in  uniting  them,  that  we  can  reconstruct 
the  original  flora.  In  our  own  country  there  b  perhaps,  as  yet,  no  part  where  we  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  the  vegetation  as  unmodified  by  human  agency. — At  the  same  time  the 
tract  of  flat  land  along  our  coast  is  peculiarly  fiivourable  for  determining  the  limits  of 
slants,  which  can  be  done  with  accuracy  to  within  a  degree  of  latitude. 
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It  remains  bat  to  notice  such  vegetable  products  as  are  interesting  for  eoonomical  pur- 
poses :  and  with  respect  to  the  Forest  trees,  even  at  the  present  time,  we  are  obliged  to 
resort  for  materials  almost  exclusively  to  the  admirable  work  of  Micbaux. 

The  White  Oak  (Quercus  Alba)  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  in  gen^ 
ra]  too  thinly  scattered  to  supply  even  the  local  demand.  It  abounds  most  in  the  middle 
states,  and  particularly  in  west  rennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Of  all  the  American  Oaks,  it 
affords  the  best  timber  for  general  purposes,  and  that  most  frequently -used,  being  strong, 
durable,  and  of  large  size ;  inferior,  indeed,  to  the  English  Oak  in  strength  and  durability, 
though  more  elastic.  Its  most  important  use  is  in  ship-building,  but  it  is  besides  extensively 
employed  in  civil  architecture,  by  the  wheelwright,  &c.  This  and  the  following  species 
alone  furnish  staves  proper  for  containing  wine  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  these  are  exported 
in  vast  quantities,  though  inferior  also  K>r  this  purpose  to  the  European  Oak.  White  Oak 
timber  is  exported  chiefly  from  the  northern  and  middle  states ;  and  that  fVom  Quebec,  is 
brought  chiefly  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Post  Oak  (Q.  steUata)  is  most  abundant  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  dry  gravelly 
soils ;  also,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  It  rarely  exceeds  fifty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  diameter  of  fifteen  inches.  The  wood  is  used  to  advantage  by  wheelwrights 
and  coopers,  and  even  in  ship-building.  The  preference  given  to  the  staves  firom  the  Chesa- 
peake, is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  their  being  made  of  this  oak. 

The  Chestnut  White  Oak  (Q.  bicolor)  af&rds  timber  superior  perhaps  to  either  of  the 
above,  but  it  is  everywhere  too  rarely  difl^ised  to  be  much  noticed. 

The  wood  of  the  Chestnut  Oak  (Q.  prinwi)  is  inferior,  though  still  of  excellent  quality, 
and  used  by  wheelwrights.    The  tree  is  abundant  in  the  Atlantic  states,  south  of  lat  41^. 

The  Rock  Chestnut  Oak  (Q.  montand)  grows  in  stony  soils,  and  is  most  abundant  on  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  Champkin,  and  on  the  Alleghanies  of  Pennsvlvania  and  Virginia.  The 
bark  is  highly  esteemed  for  tanning,  and  the  wood  is  considered  next  best  to  WUte  Oak  for 
flhip-buildmg,  at  New  York  and  oUier  ports  on  the  Hudson,  where  it  is  better  known  than 
elsewhere. 

The  Barren  Oak  (Q.  nigra)  is  a  small  tree,  chiefly  renuurkaSle  for  fiimiahing  excellent 
fuel,  which  is  brought  to  Philadelphia,  and  other  ports  c^  the  middle  states. 

Th&  Live  Oak  (Q.  virens)  is  found  from  lat  37^  to  Florida,  and  westward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabine  river,  but  never  more  than  15  or  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  attains  the  height 
of  40  or  45  feet,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter,  but  is  sometimes  much  larger.  The 
wood  is  the  finest  material  we  have  for  ship-building,  is  much  stronger  and  more  durable 
than  the  White  Oak,  and,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  no  way  inferior  to  the  £urope|an  species.  In 
consequence  of  its  narrow  limits  and  the  more  profitable  culture  of  Cotton  in  the  districts 
where  it  abounds,  its  total  extinction  is  considered  certain  at  no  distant  day.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  has  turned  its  attention  to  this  object,  and  is  making  efibrts  for  its  preservsp 
tion. 

The  Black  Oak  (Q.  tinctoria)  grows  to  the  height  of  80  or  90  feet,  with  a  trunk  four  or 
five  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  employed  in  building,  and  also  for  staves,  which  are,  how- 
ever, too  porous  to  contain  spirituous  liquors,  and  are  classed  as  *'  Red  Oak'*  staves.  The 
bark  is  extensively  used  in  tanning,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  furnishing  the  brownish- 
yellow  dye,  called  Quercitron,  whicii  has  become  an  important  article  of  export  The  mana- 
ikcture  of  Quercitron  was  formerly  exclusively  confined  to  Philadelphia,  but  is  now  carried 
on  to  considerable  extent  in  Baltimore :  other  species  of  Oak  are  also  now  employed  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  Red,  Scarlet,  Pin,  Spanish,  and  Willow  Oaks,  some  of  which  are  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  furnish  wood  which  is  not  much  esteemed,  and  in  commerce  is 
chiefly  employed  for  staves.    Their  bark,  however,  is  used  for  tanning  extensively. 

The  Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra)  grows  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  south  of 
lat.  43°,  provided  the  soil  be  deep  and  fertile.  It  attains  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  with  a 
trunk  three  or  four  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  excellently  adapted  for  certain  uses  in  naval 
architecture,  and  also  for  cabinet  work,  as  the  grain  is  fine  and  admits  of  a  beautiful  polish. 
Stocks  for  muskets  are  very  generally  made  of  it,  and  it  furnishes  excellent  naves  for  wheels. 
The  nuts  are  agreeably  flavoured,  and  are  often  found  in  our  markets. 

The  Butternut  (Juglan^  cinerea)  is  rather  less  in  its  dimensions  than  the  preceding,  and 
appears  to  be  confined  for  the  moist  part  to  the  north.  The  wood  in  general  is  not  very 
highly  esteemed,  but  is  used  for  posts  and  rails,  skif&,  coach-panels,  wooden  shovels  and 
diSies,  and  similar  purposes.  The  bark  possesses  purgative  qualities.  The  nuts  are  also 
occasionallv  brought  to  market,  and  axe  preferred  by  some  to  the  preceding. 

The  Pekan-nut  (Carya  oHv4tifortni$)  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  west,  abounding  in 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  fruit, 
which  bears  a  high  price  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade. 

.  The  Shell-bark  Hickory  iCarya  alba)  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  produces  nuts  of  excellent  quality,  which  are  everywhere  well  known.  The  wood  of 
the  Hickories,  of  which  we  have  eight'  species,  possesses  great  weight,  strength  and  tena> 
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city,  bat  Atetjn  BpeeA'Hj  when  expowd  to  heat  and  montnre,  mnd  mkaeqiieiitlj  is  unfit  foe 
■rebitectnrat  purpoaee:  it  is  employed  Ibr  axletreee,  Urge  screwi,  co^  m  mill-wheeU,  hui- 
dtea  of  axes  Bod  carpcDters'  tixilB,  whip-handlea,  Slc.  ;  for  handspikea  it  ii  puticolarif 
esteemed,  and  exported  to  Gn|;Ui)d.  Of  the  DiuaerouB  tree*  east  of  tbe  Alle^iaiiiea,  the 
Hiclti^e*  alone,  at  least  in  the  middle  rtatea,  are  perfectly  adapted  for  making'  hoops,  and 
rast  quantities  of  the  yoacv  raplinga  are  cut  for  thta  purpoae.  For  fiiel  thia  wood  is  Mipo- 
ritw  to  any  other  either  in  &irope  or  North  America.  The  Hickixiei  are  pretty  geoei^y 
diatributed  over  the  United  Btatea,  and  wherever  the  aoil  i>  fertile  aooM  of  the  apeciea  an 
to  be  found  in  abundance. 

The  Sugar  Maple  {Acer  aoccAortnuni)  aboanda  chiefly  between  laL  46°  and  43°,  and 
farther  soath  m  conunoa  ooly  in  Genewee  and  the  northern  parta  trf'  Pennsylvania,  where  it 
•ometimes  occupies  extensive  tracts  almost  exclusively.  It  is  remarkable  fi^  the  sugar  ob- 
tained froni  the  np,  which  is  still  manu&ctured  veiy  extenaively,  and  is  considered  supeiioc 
In  the  cMnnKHi  brown  sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  and  equal  to  any,  when  refined.  Tbe  ashes 
are  very  rich  in  alkali,  and  fiimiah  four-fifths  o(  the  Potash,  exported  from  the  north  in  such 
vast  quantities.  In  Uaine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  the  wood  is  substituted  for  Oa^ 
and  used  both  in  civil  and  naval  architectare.  The  variety  csJIed  BiriTt-rye  Maple  is 
highly  ornamental,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  cabinel-wcrk,  farming,  also,  an  article 
of  export     The  Sugar  Maple  aSirds  excellent  foel,  and  the  charcoal  is  also  highly  vxlaed. 

The  Black  Sugar  Maple  (Acer  niyrvm)  strongly  resembles  the  |M«ceding,  but  for  the 
most  part  is  found  in  more  southern  latitudes.  It  is  mixed  with  the  farmer  in  Genessee,  bat 
abounds  cbiefir  along  the  gre*X  rivers  of  the  weal.  like  the  former,  it  yields  great  qoanti- 
tiee  of  sugar,  bat  the  wood  is  little  used  except  for  foel,  which  is  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Red  lfapl«  {Acer  ru&rti»i)  is  commco  in  wet  grounds  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Statea.  The  wood  is  easily  wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  acquires  by  ptdiriiing  a  glossy  and 
silken  Bur&ca  It  is  used  extensively  for  Wiadscv  chairs^  bedsteads,  sixivelB,  3m.,  and  e^ie- 
cially  for  the  stocks  of  rifles  and  fowling-pieces.  Ths  variety  called  Curhd  Uaple  is  peco- 
liarly  beautifoL 

The  White  Maple  (Acer  eriocaTpum)  is  very  abundant  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and 
its  tributaries.  The  wood  is  not  much  used,  but  fiimishet  excellent  charcoal.  Sugar  is 
sometimes  made  lh>m  its  sap,  but  it  yields  only  half  as  much  as  the  Sugar  idaple,  tboivh  it 
is  whiter  and  more  agreeable.  A  tree  of  this  species  now  standing  in  the  vicinity  rf  Coo- 
way,  New  Hampshire,  measures  twenty-four  feet  around  the  tnuilE,  at  the  height  of  fiva 
feet  trom  the  ground. 

The  Box  Elder,  or  Ash-leaved  Maple  (Acer  ntgwtdo)  {fig.  1064.),  ia  very  abuidaiit  wwt 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  wood  is  fine-grained,  liat  at  present  is  little  used. 

The  wood  of  the  Magnolias  is  aoft  and  of  little  value,  Ihou^  scinetiines  employed  in  ths 
interior  of  bouaes. 
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The  Tulip  Tree  {lAriodtndron)  {jig.  1065.),  improperly  but  very  comnMnly  called  Pop- 
lar, ia  abundant  in  fertile  soils,  throughout  the  middle  and  wsstem  states.  It  grows  to  th« 
height  of  80  or  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  three  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  Tbe  wood  is 
of  excellent  quality,  and  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  even  forming  an  article  of 
«xpMt  to  the  north.  In  the  west  it  supplies  the  place  of  the  Pine,  and  Red  and  White 
Cedars. 

The  wood  of  the  Sweet  Gum  {lAqmdmnbar)  {Jig.  1066.)  is  very  compact,  fine-grained 
and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  Though  inferior  in  strength  to  Oak,  it  is  used  for 
many  purposes  requiring  great  toughnew  and  solidity. 
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The  Buttonwood,  or  Sycamore  (^Platanus  occidentaliti)^  one  of  the  largest  of  our  Forest 
trees,  at  present,  is  not  much  in  request  for  the  properties  of  its  wood. 

The  Mountain  Laurel  {Kalmia  latifolia)^  though  merely  a  shrub,  the  stem  rarely  exceed- 
ing three  inches  in  diameter,  deserves  notice  from  its  wood  approximating  to  Box,  for  which 
it  may  be  substituted. 

The  Canoe  Birch  (Bettda  papyraced)  derives  its  name  from  the  most  important  of  its 
uses :  the  outer  bark  is  formed  into  canoes,  remarkable  for  their  lightness,  one  adapted  for 
four  persons  weighing  only  40  or  50  pounds;  and  which  are  sometimes  of  sufficient  size  .to 
carry  15  individuals.  Canoes  of  this  description  were  first  made  by  the  Indians  of  the  north, 
and  are  now  used  by  the  Canadians  in  transporting  furs,  coasting  even  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes : — indeed,  the  fiir-trade  would  be  much  embarrassed  without  them,  and  the  bark 
of  no  other  known  tree  is  fit  for  this  purpose.  In  the  other  Birches,  the  outer  bark  or  cuti- 
cle is  thin,  consisting  of  a  single  or  but  few  layers,  but  in  this  species  the  layers  are  numer-« 
ous,  and  may  be  easily  separated  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  paper,  &c.  A  section  of  the 
trunk  exhibits  very  elegant  undulatious  of  the  fibre,  and  is  employed  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, but  in  general  the  wood  is  not  much  used  except  for  fuel,  for  which  purpose  it  is  ex- 
ported from  Maine  very  extensively,  but  chiefly  to  Boston.  This  tree  is  found  exclusively 
in  the  North,  hardly  existing  beyond  lat  43°. 

The  Black  Birch  {Betvla  lento)  is  found  in  the  eastern  states,  from  lat  48°  to  40°,  but 
farther  south,  is  confined  to  the  summits  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  grows  in  deep,  loose,  and 
cool  soils.  The  wood  is  superior  to  that  of  the  other  Birches,  possesses  considerable  strength, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  it  is 
esteemed  next  to  Cherry  by  cabinet-makers,  acquiring  with  age  the  appearance  of  Mahogany. 
The  Yellow  Birch  {Betvla  excehd)  abounds  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Miiine, 
bat  is  rare  west  of  the  Hudson.  The  wood  is  strong  and  makes  handsome  furniture,  though 
inferior  to  the  preceding.  It  is  also  employed  in  ship-building,  and  the  young  saplings  for 
hoops;  and,  besides,  it  furnishes  excellent  fuel.  The  bark  is  highly  esteemed  for  tanning, 
but  is  not  employed  very  extensively. 

The  Red  Birch  (Betula  nigra)  is  a  more  southern  tree,  being  found  from  lat  41°  to 
Georgia,  growing  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  wood  is  used  for  the  hoops  of  rice  casks, 
and  is  made  into  bowls,  trays,  &c. 

The  Locust  (^Robinia  pseudacacia)  (Jig.  1087.)  is  found  native  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alle* 

ghanies  and  throughout  the  western  states,  but  everywhere 
mixed  with  the  o£er  trees,  not  occupying  exclusively  the 
soil,  even  of  limited  districts.  It  is  now  planted  about 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  as  it  has  a  rapid  growth, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  very  generally  liable  to  injury  firom 
the  attacks  of  an  insect  (Callidium  flcxuoeum).  The  wood 
is  superbr  to  that  of  most  trees  of  northern  climatea  It 
is  much  sought  for  in  naval  architecture,  and  is  substituted 
for  Box  by  turners:  for  trunnels  it  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  is  exported  to  England  for  this  purpose.  In 
durability  it  exceeds  any  other,  except  perhaps  the  Red 
Mulberry,  and  posts  made  of  it,  of  which  there  is  a  vast 
consumption,  will  last  for  forty  yeara 

The  Honey-Locust,  or  Black  Locust  {OledUtchia  trior- 
canthos),  is  also  found  indigenous  in  the  western  statea 
The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  Locust,  but  is  coarser,  and 
Locgit  Tree.  extremely  hard  when  perfectly  seasoneid ;  yet  is  little  es- 

teemed where  most  employed,  as  in  some  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  hedges,  and  the  long  branching  thorns  sufficiently 
deter  all  quadrupeds  from  approaching  it 

The  Red  Bay  {Laurus  Carolinemis)  grows  in  the  southern  swamps,  beyond  laC.  87°,  and 
attains  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  witii  the  trunk  15  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  Mediterranean  species,  and,  like  them,  may  be  employed  in  cookery. 
The  wood  is  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  is  strong,  fine-grained,  and  acquires  a  brilliant  poli«i. 
Before  the  introduction  of  Mahogany,  it  was  commonly  employed  in  the  southern  states, 
and  afforded  highly  beautiful  articles  of  furniture.  When  of  sufficient  size,  it  is  employed 
in  ship-building,  and  exported  for  the  purpose  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Holly  {Rex  opaca)  grows  chiefly  in  barren  soils,  and  is  most  abundant  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Va ;  sometimes  attaining 
the  height  of  40  feet,  wim  a  trunk  12  or  15  inches  in  diameter,  but  usually  it  is  found  much 
smaller  in  its  dimensiona  The  wood  is  fine-grained,  compact,  and  very  brilliant  when 
polished,  and  is  used  chiefly  by  tumera  and  cabinet-makera  it  is  also  excellently  adapted 
for  pullies,  though  inferior  to  Li^um-Vits.  This  tree  strongly  resembles  the  European 
Holly,  from  which  the  best  bird-lime  is  manufi&ctured. 
The  Wild  Cherry  (Cerasus  Virginiana)  in  its  wild  state  appears  to  be  confined  almost 
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cntirelr  to  the  wartem  atitea,  thoogh  now  pUnted  everywhere.  In  the  west  it  grows  to 
the  bei|(fat  of  80  or  100  feet,  with  the  trunk  four  or  live  in  diameter.  The  fruit,  which  ■■ 
•bout  the  size  of  a  Pea,  is  bitt«r  to  the  taste,  but  withal  agreeable,  and  ia  used  for  rmting 
a  cordial,  by  infliaing  it  in  mm  or  hnadj.  The  wood  ia  extenaivel;  employod  in  the  mid' 
die  and  western  atatea  for  evvry  Bpeciea  of  tiimiture,  and,  when  taken  near  a  branch,  rivals 
Habogany  in  beauty.  It  ia  alio  employed  on  the  Ohio  for  ahlp-building,  and  ia  sent  down 
the  river  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Peraimon  {Diamnu  Virginiatta),  ol  the  same  Genoa  aa  the  Ebony,  ta  a  middlhi^- 
oied  tree,  common  in  all  parta  of  the  United  Stales  oouth  of  lat  41°.  The  fruit,  which  is 
•a  large  ••  a  Plum,  is  very  sweet  when  touched  by  the  fnmta,  and  frequently  makes  its  ap- 
peatanee  in  our  marketa.  An  agreeable  beverage  is  also  obtained  from  it  in  mne  district 
by  fennentatkm.  The  wood  is  used  at  Baltimore  by  turners,  for  large  screws,  and  by  tirt- 
workers,  &«  mallets ;  and  at  Philadelphia,  for  ahoe-lHta ;  but  though  a  common  tree,  it  ■■ 
usually  c^  inconsiderable  dimenaiotia. 

The  Papaw  (Ajonrina  trUoba)  is  a  onall  tree,  not  usually  exceeding  30  feet  in  height, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  fiir  its  fhiit,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  Banana  both  in  sh^e  and 
'  ■•rdlye      -         ■■-■■    — 

ii-Wooc    .     ,  _  ._        _   ._ 

beiriit  of  90  or  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  It  appeara  li  _  _ 
coined  to  the  immediate  banks  of  oor  great  western  rivers.  The  wood,  though  «f  b^ter 
quality  than  moat  Poplars,  at  present  is  not  very  much  employed. 

The  Carolina  Poplar  {PoptUus  anfpiiata}  strongly  resembles  the  preceding,  and  ia  found 
in  aimilar  sitoatione,  but  in  a  more  southern  latitude,  hardly  extending  beyond  lat  30°. 
Seven  other  species  of  Poplar  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  Palmetto,  or  Cabbage  Tree  (^ChamitToptpalmello),  ia  a  Palm,  growing  along  the 
Atlantic  ccast,  fhim  lat  35°  to  the  extremity  of  Florida.  It  attains  the  height  (^  40  or  50 
feet;  and  the  wood  is  preferred  in  the  aou^  for  whariK  as  it  is  aecore  fixHn  the  attacks  at 
soB^worms ;  but  it  decays  speedilv  when  thus  exposed  alternately  to  air  and  water.  It  baa 
been  Iboml  eminently  proper  fee  Ine  constraction  of  fi^ts,  as  tm  the  paange  of  balls  it  closea 
without  splitting. 

The  American  Chestnut  (Ca*t<inei)  Amerieana)  is  most  abundant  east  of  the  AUe^ianiea, 
as  also  on  these  mountains  throughout.  It  is  one  of  oar  loftiest  trees,  and  the  wood  is  strong 
and  elastic,  peculiarly  adapted  fw  poeta  when  charred  at  the  base,  and  is  preferred  Cv  oHm, 
which  are  said  to  last  60  years.  It  is  also  used  for  shingles,  and  sometimes  for  staves^  wfaicb, 
however,  are  unfit  for  containing  liquids.  It  besides  amirds  excellent  charcoal,  and  in  waoMf 
parta  OT  Pennsylvania  the  woods  are  cut  every  16  years  for  this  ourpose.  Tbe  nuts  are 
smaller  and  sweeter  than  those  of  the  European  species,  and  are  well  known  in  our  markets. 
The  Chinquapin  (^Caitanea  ptitniia),  in  general  only  a  ehrufat  produces  a  not  which  is  still 
■nailer,  but  which  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  our  markets. 

Hie  American  Hazel  (Corylut  Ammcami)  ia  also  a  sbrubi  preth*  generally  difiuaed  over 
the  United  Statee.  The  nuts,  though  considered  inferior  to  the  European,  w  Filbert,  are 
wore  delicate,  and  at«  collected  extensively. 

The  Red  ^ech  (_FaguM  ferraginea)  is  almost  exclosivelf  confined  to  the  extreme  north- 
Bastem  states  and  the  neighboorlng  parts  of  Canada,  where  it  is  so  abundant  as  cAen  tocoo- 
Btitute  entire  fivests.  The  wood  is  strong,  tough,  and  compact,  a^  in  those  districts,  wfaeic 
Oak  ia  rare,  Is  empkred  in  ship^building,  and  for  various  minor  purposes  \  even  fbfming  an 
article  of  export  to  E^land. 

The  While  Beecb  iFagw  Amertcann)  is  more  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  all  parts 
of  tbe  United  Slates,  and  in  Genessee  and  the  west  forming  extensive  fOTests,  like  the  pre- 
ceding.    The  wood  Is  inferior  to  the  Red  Beech,  and  the  proportion  of  heart  is  much  leas. 
Tbe  Iron  Wood  {Owtrya  Virginied),  to  called  from  its  weight,  rarely  exceeds  35  or  40 
feet  in  height,  with  the  trunk  12  inches  in  diameter.   The  wood 
ia  used  in  die  northern  slates  for  levers,  and  seems  well  adapted 
for  mill-ccgs,  mallets,  &c. 

The  Dogwood  (Comus  Jlorida)  {fig.  1088.),  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  south  of  lat  43°,  and  is  well  known 
&om  the  large  white  petaloid  involucres,  which  render  it  so 
CMispicnous  in  the  spring.  It  does  not  usually  exceed  20  feet 
in  height,  but  the  wood  is  hard,  compact,  and  excellently  adapt- 
ed for  the  handles  of  light  tools  and  similar  purpoaes. 

llie  Sour  Gam  {Nytta  viiloia)  is  found  m  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  south  trf'  lat  41°,  and  attains  the  height  of  60  or 
70  fbet  "nie  wood  is  preferred  fbr  batters'  blocks,  tuid  through- 
out Viivinia  is  used  Ka  the  naves  of  coach  and  wagon-wheeli^ 
and  ftruier  sontfa,  in  rice-mills. 
The  raack  Own,  or  Tupelo  iNytta  bijlom)  (fig.  1089.), 
Dacnod.  stiongly  TMemUes  tbe  preceding,  but  grows  as  &x  nmth  as  laL 
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43°,  18  found  only  in  wet  groands,  and  rarely  exceeds  40  or  45  feet  in  heigfht ;  though  with 

a  trunk  sometimes  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  split,  from  the  fibres  being  interwoven,  which 
^property  gives  it  a  decided  superiority  for  certain  uses.  In  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  particularly  at  Philadelphia,  it  is  employed  exclu- 
sively for  the  naves  of  wheels  destined  to  bear  heavy  burthens.  As 
fuel.  Gum  logs  are  esteemed,  from  their  consuming  slowly  and 
diffusing  a  great  heat 

The  Large  Tupelo  (Nyssa  dentictdatd)  is  only  found  in  the  swamps 
of  the  South,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  the 
trunk  15  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  Its  presence  is  considered  an 
infallible  proof  of  the  depth  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  consequent 
fitness  for  the  culture  of  Rice.  The  wood  is  extremely  light,  and 
softer  than  that  of  any  other  tree  in  the  United  States. 
The  American  Nettle  Tree  is  so  rare  that  it  is  never  seen  employ- 
Black  Gam.  6^»  though  probably  it  may  possess  useful  properties. 

The  Hackberry,  or  Hoop4sh  {Celtis  crasstfolia),  is  peculiar  to  the 
Western  States,  and  sometunes  attains  the  height  of  80  feet,  though  with  the  trunk  only 
18  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  light,  fine-grained,  and  compact,  but  is  little 
esteemed,  from  its  weakness  and  liability  to  speedy  decay. 

The  Red  Mulberry  {Morus  rubra)  is  rare  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  abundant  in  the  west, 
where  it  often  exceeds  60  or  70  feet  in  height,  with  the  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter.  The 
finit  is  deep  red,  of  an  agreeable,  acidulous,  and  sugary  flavour.  The  wood  is  fine-grained, 
compact,  and  by  many  is  esteemed  fully  equal  in  durability  to  the  Locust :  but  tJie  tree  is 
less  abundant,  grows  more  slowly,  and  requires  a  richer  soU.  It  is  used  in  ship-building  when- 
ever it  can  be  procured. 

The  Kentucky  CoflTee-tree  iGymnocladus  Canadensis)  is  confined  to  the  Western  States, 
and  is  most  abundant  in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  where  it  is  considered  an  index 
of  the  richest  lands,  attaining  the  height  of  60  or  60  feet,  with  the  trunk  12  or  15  inches  in 
diameter.  The  wood  is  strong,  very  compact,  fine-grained,  and  fit  for  cabinet  work  and  other 
piunposes. 

The  White  Ash  (Fraxinus  acuminata)  is  most  abundant  north  of  lat  41^^,  growing  to  the 
height  of  80  feet,  with  the  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  highly  esteemed  for 
its  strength,  suppleness,  and  elasticity,  and  is  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as 
well  as  exported  to  England  and  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  at  least  ^ve  other  species  of  Ash  in  difiTerent  parts  of  the  United  States,  all 
resembling  the  preceding  in  the  qualities  of  their  wood,  and  indeed  often  used  indifiTerently. 
Of  the  ^reat  variety  of  Willows  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  north,  but  two  or 
three  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  and  these  do  not  possess  any  known  remarkable  pro- 
perty, difiering  at  least  from  others  of  the  Grenus.  Several  exotic  Willows  have  been  planted 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  are  even  sometimes  cultivated. 

The  American  Elm  ( Ulmus  Americana)  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
thrives  best  between  lat.  42^  and  46°.  The  wood  is  inferior  to  the  European,  and  its  uses 
are  few  and  unimportant 

The  Red,  or  Slippery  Elm  {Ulmus  fulva\  is  rare  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but  very  common 
in  the  west  It  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  preceding,  but  the  wood  is  of  better  quality,  and  is 
employed  in  the  construction  of  houses,  and  even  of  vessels :  for  blocks,  it  is  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  scarceness  in  the  Atlantic  States  is  the  only  cause  of  its  limited  con- 
sumption. 

The  American  Linden,  or  Bass  wood  (Tilia  Americana),  is  a  lofty  tree,  but  the  wood  is 
not  extensively  used  in  the  art&  We  have  two  other  species,  in  the  south  and  west, 
whose  wood  possesses  similar  properties,  and  is  likewise  little  employed. 

The  Red  Pine  {Pinus  resinosa)  is  properly  a  Canadian  tree,  and  is  rarely  found  south  of 
lat  43°.  It  often  occupies  considerable  tracts,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  the  White  Pine, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  having  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  remarka- 
bly uniform  in  its  size.  The  wood  is  highly  esteemed  for  strength  and  durability,  and  is 
frequently  employed  in  naval  architecture,  nirmshing  planks  of  40  feet  without  knots,  and 
even  masts.    The  planks  form  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  England. 

The  Yellow  Pine  {Pinus  variabilis)  is  most  abundant  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  ana 
Virginia,  where  it  ^ws  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  with  the  trunk  15  or  18  inches  in 
diameter  for  two-thirds  of  this  height  The  wood  is  used  in  immense  quantities,  both  in 
civil  and  naval  architecture,  and  forms  an  article  of  export  to  England  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  Long-leaved  Pine  (Pinus  palustris)  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  tree  in  North 
America,  as  well  from  the  properties  of  the  wood,  as  from  the  resinous  matter  which  it 
yields  so  abundantly.  It  is  exclusively  a  southern  tree,  commencing  at  Norfolk,  in  lat  37°, 
and  occupying,  almost  without  interruption,  a  tract  of  the  most  arid  soil,  extending  along  the 
coast  600  miles  in  length  by  100  in  breadth.  Its  usoal  hei^t  is  60  or  70  feet,  with  the  trunk 
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15  or  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  extremely  long,  needle-like  leaves,  give  the  tree  a 
peculiarlv  picturesqae  appedrance.  The  resinous  matter  is  more  uniformly  distributed  than 
in  the  other  species,  hence  the  wood  is  stronger,  more  compact,  and  durable.  It  is  preferred 
to  every  other  species  of  Pine,  even  in  England,  and  is  put  to  a  great  variety  of  uses  both  in 
civil  and  naval  architecture.  Vessels  indeed  are  sometimes  buut  entirely  of  this  material; 
and  vast  quantities  are  sent  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  northern  ports,  where 
among  other  uses  it  is  in  request  for  flooring  boards.  It  is  the  only  species  exported  fixm 
the  Southern  States  to  the  West  Indies,  aiS  numerous  small  vessels  are  employed  in  this 
trade,  chiefly  from  Savannah  and  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  The  United  States  are 
entirely  dependent  on  this  tree  for  the  resinous  matter  so  indispensable  in  ship-building ;  and 
which  at  present  is  obtained  principally  from  the  lower  part  of  North  Carolina.  Forty  thousand 
barrels  were  exported  to  Liverpool  alone  in  1805,  and  it  is  besides  sent  to  France,  and  makes 
its  appearance  at  Paris  under  the  name  of  Boston  turpentine.  Spirits  of  turpentine  is  made 
by  distilling  the  turpentine  in  retorts;  the  resid.ue  is  rosin.  All  the  tar  is  made  from  dead 
wood,  for  which  reason  it  is  less  esteemed  in  Europe  than  the  Swedi^,  which  is  obtained 
from  recently  felled  trees. 

The  wood  of  the  Pitch  Pine  (JPtntct  rigidd)  in  ^neral  is  not  much  used,  except  as  ftiel, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities  in  the  Middle  States,  by  bakers,  brick- 
makers,  and  now  bv  steam-boats.  Lampblack  is  procured  from  the  most  resinous  stocks  of 
this  tree.  It  also  formerly  flimished  a  certain  quantity  of  tar,  and  a  little  is  still  made  in 
New  Jersey  and  on  Lake  Champlain ;  indeed  the  tar  used  on  the  Ohio  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  this  tree,  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  being  manu&ctured  on  the  Alleghanies  and  on  the  bor- 
ders  of  Tar  creek,  which  enters  about  twenty  miles  below  Pittsburg. 

The  Loblolly  Pine  (Pinict  fc<2a)  is  a  southern  species,  found  exclusively  south  of  lat  38^. 
In  those  districts  where  it  abounds,  it  is  commonly  employed  for  architectural  purposes,  but 
in  general  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  least  valuable  of  the  Pines. 

The  White  Pine  (Ptnus  «<ro6tis),  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  highly  important  tree,  peculiar 
to  the  north,  and  most  abundant  between  lat  47°  and  43°,  dbuu  of  which  it  is  only  found  on 
the  mountains.  It  is  our  loftiest  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  160  feet  and  upwards,  with 
the  stem  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  employed  in  far  greater  quantities,  and  for  a 
greater  variety  of  purposes,  than  any  other  in  North  America ;  yet  it  possesses  little  strength, 
and  is  liable  to  swell ;  it  is,  however,  soft,  light,  and  easily  wrought,  free  from  knots,  and 
furnishes  timber  of  large  dimensions.  One  of  its  most  important  uses  is  for  the  masts  of 
vessels,  and  in  this  respect  it  would  be  difficult  to  replace  it  in  the  United  States.  Among 
the  advantages  derived  by  Britain  from  the  possession  of  Canada,  the  supply  of  masts  forms 
by  no  means  the  last  consideration.  The  state  of  Maine  furnishes  the  finest  and  the  greatest 
quantity  of  White  Pine  timber,  including  three-fourths  of  all  exported  from  the  United  Statea 
Next  to  Maine  in  the  extent  of  supply,  may  be  ranked  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  from 
whence  it  is  taken  down  the  St  Lawrence,  and  by  canal,  to  the  Hudson.  The  head  waters 
of  the  Delaware  and  Susouehanna  occupy  the  third  rank,  and  the  timber  is  floated  down 
these  rivers  in  the  form  ci  rafts,  to  the  ports  on  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake.  The  head 
waters  of  the  Alleghany  also  abound  with  the  White  Pine,  and  firom  this  region  is  derived 
the  supply  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  even  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  more  tluin  2,000  mflei 
distant 

A  gigantic  species  of  Pine  (Ptniis  Lamberiiand)  has  recently  been  discovered  near  the 
Pacific  coast,  between  lat  43^  and  40^  growing  to  the  height  m  more  than  200  feet,  with 
the  trunk  from  10  to  15  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  remarkably  straight,  and  destitute  of  branches 
till  near  the  top,  which  forms  almost  a  perfect  umbel.  The  woou  is  of  fine  quality,  and  yields 
a  large  portion  of  resin.  Growing  trees,  that  have  been  partly  burned,  yield  a  substance 
greatly  resembling  suffar,  and  indeed  substituted  for  it  by  the  natives.  The  cones  are  from 
12  to  18  inches  long,  by  3  in  diameter ;  and  the  seeds  are  pounded  and  baked  into  a  sort  of 
cake,  which  is  considered  a  luxitry.  Not  less  than  seven  other  species  of  Pine  have  been 
likewise  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglan  in  California,  but  of  their  history  or  uses  we  are  as  yet 
uninformed. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce  {Ahie$  Canadenna)  is  found  within  the  same  limits  as  the  White 
Pine,  and  is  much  more  abundant  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  aflbrds  a  dense  shade,  growing 
to  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  the  stem  two  or  three  in  diameter.  As  the  White  Pine 
becomes  rare,  the  wood  of  the  Hemlock  is  substituted,  though  inferior  for  most  purposes.  For 
laths,  however,  it  is  preferred,  and  forms  an  article  of  export  In  the  Northern  States,  Hem- 
lock bairk  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  tanning,  and  it  is  sometimes  sent  to  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  to  be  mixed  with  Oak. 

The  Black,  or  Double  Spruce  (A&tet  nigra),  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  is  peculiar  to  the 
north,  being  extremely  abundant  between  lat  44°  and  53°,  growing  in  black,  humid,  and 
deep  soils.  It  attains  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  the  trunk  15  car  20  inches  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  White  Pine,  and  is  one-fourth  cheaper, 
while  the  supply  is  vastly  more  abundant  It  is  besides  substituted  for  Oak  in  Bhip-buildlng>, 
in  the  north,  and  is  used  almost  universally  for  spars,  in  the  various  ports  of  the  Union: 
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these  last  axe  exported  to  ESn^land,  and  are  preferred,  but  they  are  not  c^  sufficient  size  for 
the  yards  and  topmasts  of  vessels  of  war.  Spruce  beer,  an  agreeable  and  salutary  drink,  is 
made  from  the  young  branches  of  this  tree. 

The  White,  or  Single  Spruce  (,Abies  Md)  grows  with  the  preceding,  but  is  inferior  in 
size  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  wood,  which,  however,  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
The  fibres  of  the  roots  are  very  flexible  and  tough,  and  are  used  in  Canada  for  stitching  bark 
canoes. 

The  American  Silver,  or  Balsam  Spruce  (^Abies  baUamifera)  is  a  small  tree,  more  fre- 
quently planted  for  ornament  than  employed  for  useful  purposes.  A  concrete  resinous  sub- 
stance is  very  abundant  about  the  trunk,  and  the  fresh  turpentine  has  been  highly  celebrated 
as  a  medicine,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  under  the  false  name  of  Balm  of  Gilead. 

The  American  Arbor-vite  {Thuya  occtdejUoKs)  is  found  in  the  same  regicxi  as  the  Spruces, 
where  it  is  called  White  Cedar ;  and  indeed  it  much  resembles  in  its  appearance  the  Cu- 
pressiis  Thpyoides,  or  genuine  White  Cedar.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  with 
the  trunk  10  or  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  now  planted  for  ornament  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  wood  is  soft,  fine-grained,  and  is  highly  esteemed  from  its  durability,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  stalks  of  any  considerable  length  with  a  uniform  diameter. 

On  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  alonf  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  a  gigantic  species  of  Thuya 
18  met  with,  growing  to  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet,  with  the  trunk  10  feet  and  up^ 
wards  in  diameter ;  out  whether  the  wood  can  be  employed  for  any  important  purposes,  is 
not  at  present  ascertained. 

The  American  Larch,  or  Hackmatack  (JLarix  microcarpd)  is  still  found  m  the  same  dis- 
tricts as  the  Spruces,  but  may  be  considered  rare  within  the  limits  of  tlie  United  States, 
abounding  only  in  some  localities  to  the  north  of  the  St  Lawrence.  It  attains  the  height  of 
80  to  100  feet,  with  the  trunk  three  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  exceedingly 
strong  and  durable,  is  higBly  esteemed,  its  only  &ult  being  its  weight,  and  is  employed  in 
cyur  i£ip-yard8  whenever  it  can  be  procured. 

The  "BdXA  Cypress  {Taxodium  distichum\  on  the  other  hand,  is  peculiar  to  the  southern 
swamps,  not  being  found  iM>rth  of  lat  38^.  It  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  vegetation, 
often  exclusively  occupying  these  extensive  swamps,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  120  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  ten  or  twelve  at  the  base  of  the  trunk ;  which,  however,  is  usually  hol- 
low, and  tapers  pretty  suddenly.  The  tree  is  also  remarkable  for  woody  protuberances, 
called  knees,  which  shoot  upwards  from  its  wide-spread  roots  in  every  direction.  The  wood 
is  fine-grained,  light,  very  durable,  possesses  great  strength  and  elasticity,  and  is  very  gene- 
rally uied  in  the  south  for  architectural  purposes.  It  even  has  a  reputation,  as  eminently 
proper  for  the  masts  and  sides  of  vessels,  though  at  present  little  employed.  Wherever  it 
grows  it  is  chosen  for  canoes,  which  may  be  (Stained  of  the  length  of  30  feet,  by  five  in 
breadth.  Immense  quantities  of  shingles,  of  excellent  quality,  are  made  from  the  Cypress, 
fbrminfi^  an  important  article  of  export,  alike  to  the  ports  of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  the 
West  Indies.  This  tree  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Southern  States,  and  particularly  to 
Lower  Louisiana,  where  it  is  most  abundant,  occupying  extensive  tracts,  which  are  annuaUy 
liable  to  overflow  from  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  White  Cedar  {Cupressus  thuyoides)  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Middle  States  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  like  the  preceding,  grows  exclusively  in  swamps.  It  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  the  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  fine- 
grained, easily  wrought,  and  exceedingly  durable.  Its  superior  fitness  for  various  household 
utensils  has  given  rise  to  a  distinct  class  of  mechanics,  called  cedar-coopers.  It  is  found  to 
be  the  best  for  preserving  oils,  and  also  aflbrds  beautiful  lampblack,  while  the  charcoal  is 
highly  esteemed  for  gunpowder.  The  boards  are  superior  to  White  Pine,  and  are  sold  at  a 
hig^her  price.  Immense  quantities  of  shingles  are  likewise  made  from  this  tree,  similar  in 
quality  to  those  of  the  Cypress,  and  even  preferred  in  various  places. 

The  Red  Cedar  {Juniperus  Virginiana)  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  south 
of  lat  44°,  growing  in  exposed,  diy  situations,  thriving  also  in  sandy  and  barren  soils.  It 
does  not  usually  exceed  40  or  45  feet  in  height,  and  in  many  places  performs  an  important 
part  in  the  succession  of  forests,  being  the  first  tree  to  appear  in  cleared  lands,  attracting 
moisture  about  its  roots,  or  rather  protecting  the  soil  from  rapid  evaporation  in  the  sun's  rays, 
till  other  species  of  trees  are  enabled  to  find  footing  In  its  shade ;  these  in  their  turn  at  length 
overtop  it,  when  it  finally  dies  out  without  renewd.  The  wood  is  highly  esteemed  from  its 
durability,  and  notwithstanding  its  small  size,  is  very  extensively  us^  in  ship-building,  as 
also  for  posts  and  various  other  purposes.  It  is  observed  to  be  of  better  quality,  the  nearer 
the  sea  and  the  farther  south  it  is  obtained.  The  berries  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  manufiicture  of  ^m.  This  valuable  tree  is  now  becoming  scarce,  although  we  have 
much  soil  on  which  it  might  be  planted  to  advantage :  at  the  same  time,  the  wood  of  the 
Codrela,  imported  firom  the  West  Indies  under  the  name  of  Spanish  Cedar,  is  taking  its  phice 
in  our  ship-yards. 

The  Osage  Orange,  or  Bow-wood  {Maclura  aurantiaca),  a  small  thorny  tree,  with  the 
fiuit  resembling  an  Orange,  is  found  in  the  south-western  ports  of  Arkansas.    It  is  closely 
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related  to  the  Fustic  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  wood  posMSMS  tiie  sune  yellow  ookar; 
bat  all  attempts  to  fix  it  have  hitherto  fiiiled.  The  Maclura  has  lately  been  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully for  hedges,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Bay-berry,  or  Wax-myrtle  (Myriea  cerifera)  is  a  shrub  (bond  in  the  Northern  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  growing  chiefly  in  barren  soils.  The  name  is  derived  flnom  a  wax- 
like substance,  of  a  greenish  colour  and  pleasant  odour,  which  is  obtained  fimn  the  berries^ 
and  in  some  districts  veiy  abundantly. 

The  Catalpa  {Cat&ipa  cordifoUd)  is  chiefly  known  as  an  ornamental  tree,  thoogh  some  of 
the  properties  of  its  wood  may  render  it  valuable.  Though  generally  found  planted,  it  is 
said  to  be  wild  in  the  sooth-western  parts  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  some  other  localities. 

The  Florida  Orange,  we  would  mention  rather  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  informatioo. 
Our  earliest  records  speak  of  it  as  abounding  throughout  East  Florida,  and  it  is  considered 
by  travellers  and  the  inhabitants,  as  decidedly  indigenoua  This  ia  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  Aurantiacee  are  usually  considered  exclusively  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Continent. 

The  Zamia  integrifblia,  though  properly  a  West  Indian  plant,  also  abounds  throughout 
East  Florida ;  and  from  its  roots  a  substance  resembling  Arrow-root,  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes,  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  number  of  Wild  Grapes  in  the  United  States  is  remarkable,  the  more  so^  as  the  cul- 
tivated grape  does  not  seem  adapted  to  our  climate.  Not  less  than  seven  species  have  been 
ascertained,  and  more  in  all  probability  yet  remain.  Grood  table  grapes,  aS  the  Catawba, 
Isabella,  and  Elsinburg,  have  been  obtain^  by  cultivatbn  from  the  native  species,  and  are 
now  frequently  to  be  met  with.  Good  wine  has  also  been  made  in  some  instances,  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  western  grapes ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  United  States  will  not 
always  be  dependent  on  Europs  for  this  luxury.  It  has  been  asserted  that  no  species  is 
found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  would  be  singular,  as  we  have  in  that  region  a 
European  climate,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  cultivated  grape ;  and  as,  moreover,  neither  the 
cultivated  grape  nor  any  other  is  considered  a  native  <7  Europe.  In  China,  at  the  same  time, 
which  possesses  at  least  one  native  grape,  and  whose  climate  is  similar  to  our  ovno,  the  cul- 
tivated species  was  unknown  tiU  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  occasionally  found  considerable  tracts,  occu- 
pied almost  exclusively  with  the  Scilla  kamas,  and  commonly  called  Kamas  Prairies.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  extensively  employed  for  food  by  the  Indian  tribes,  and  are  sometimes 
made  into  bread,  which  is  stated  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

The  seeds  of  the  Wild  Rice  (Zizania  aquatica),  a  tall  aquatic  grass,  also  forms  an  article 
of  food  for  the  Indian  tribes,  in  places  where  it  abounds.  Should  any  large-grained  varieties 
be  discovered,  it  may  prove  a  vaduable  plant  to  extensive  districts  in  the  north-west,  which 
otherwise  it  may  be  difficult  to  bring  under  any  sort  of  cultivation. 

Among  the  various  Medicinal  plants  of  North  America,  we  may  mention  the  Pippsissewa 
{ChimaphUa  umbellata)  as  a  diuretic. — ^The  Blood-root,  or  Puccoon  (Sanguinaria  Cana- 
densis)^ as  an  emetic,  purgative,  d&c.,  and  which  also  aflbrds  a  fine  dye  of  an  orange  colour. 
— ^The  Dc^gwood  (Cwntis  Fhrida\  which  aflbrds  a  good  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  Bark. — 
Several  other  species  of  Comus,  which  possess  similar  qualities. — ^The  Fever-wort  (TVios- 
teum  per/b/uztum).— Gillenia  trifoliata  and  stipulacea,  from  their  emetic  properties. — Mag- 
nolia glauca. — ^The  Tulip  tree. — American  Senna  iCassia  Marylandica\  an  excellent 
cathartic. — Geranium  maculatum,  as  an  astringent — ^The  Mountain  Tea,  or  Partridge-berry 
{Gaultkeria  procumbens). — Lobelia  inflata,  or  Indian  Tobacco,  a  powerful  emetic,  sudorific, 
and  expectorant — ^The  Winter-berry  {Prinos  verticiUatus), — ^Euphorbia  ipecacuanha,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  imported  Ipecacuanha. — Sweet  Fern  (CompUmia  asplenifolia), 
much  used  as  a  tonic  and  astringent — Difierent  species  of  Erigeron. — ^The  Butterfly-weed 
{Ascleffias  tuberosd). — ^The  American  Centaury  iSabbatia  angularis),  a  valuable  tonic  bit- 
ter ;  and  various  other  Sabbatias  and  Gentians  possessing  similar  properties. — ^The  Alay-apple 
{podophyllum  peltatum),  whose  root  is  a  safe  and  active  cathartic. — ^The  Yellow-root  (J/y- 
drastis  Canadensis)-^The  Virginia  Snake-root  {Aristolochia  serpentaria),  extensively  em- 
ployed both  at  home  and  abroad. — ^The  Wild  Indigo  {Baptisia  tinctoria). — ^The  Sweet  Flag 
{Acorus  calamus). — ^Veratrum  viride. — The  Pink-root  (Spigelia  Marylandica\  used  exten- 
sively as  a  vermifuge. — The  Wild  Ginger  {Asarum  Canadense),  resembling  the  Snake-root 
in  its  properties,  and  possessing  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  flavour  of  Ginger  when  first 
tasted,  and  even  substituted  for  it  in  some  parts  of  the  country. — ^Illicium  Floridanum. — ^The 
Spice-wood  (JLaurus  h€nzoin\  a  fine  aromatic  shrub. — ^The  Saasafiras  (Laurus  Sassqfras\ 
also  a  fine  aromatic,  which  has  been  at  times  much  celebrated. — The  Gold-thread  (Copcia 
trifolia\  a  pure  and  powerful  bitter. — The  American  Columbo  iFrazera  Waltert)^  also  anj^ 
excellent  bitter.— Seneca-root  {Polygala  senega),  possessing  various  medicinal  propertieB, 
and  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent — ^The  Thorough-wort,  or  Bone-set  {Eupfaorium  per- 
fdiatum),  a  popular  medicine,  and  a  powerful  tonic  and  diaphoretic. — ^The  Blackberry  ^Ru- 
bu8  viUosus),  very  commonly  used  as  an  astringent — ^The  Alum-root  {Heuchera  Ainertcaiui), 
also  an  astringent — ^The  American  Ginseng  {Panax  qumquefoUum%  which*  though  thinly 
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scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  is  Btill  collected  in  vast  quantities  for  export  to 
China. — ^The  Shrub  Yellow-root  iXanthorhiza  apiifolia\  a  very  pure  tonic  bitter. — ^The  Poke 
(^Phytolacca  deeandraX  which  is  now  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  only  is 
waste  places ;  many  medicinal  properties  have  been  attributed  to  it,  but  it  is  now  known 
chiefly  from  the  young  shoots,  which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  Asparagus,  and  from  the 
berries,  which  are  frequently  used  for  making  red  ink. — ^The  Stramonium  (Datura  stramO' 
nium\  though  not  a  native,  is  also  common  everywhere  in  waste  places :  its  narcotic  pro- 
perties are  well  known. 

Notwithstanding  North  America  produces  such  a  variety  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  other 
plants,  much  sought  for  in  gardens  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  are  unable  to  name  a  single 
plant  which  has  Uius  far  become  an  important  object  of  cultivation.  The  Indian  com,  tobacco, 
gourds,  &c.,  found  among  the  Indians  at  the  discovery,  were  introduced  by  them  fit>m  other 
parts  of  the  continent ;  and  even  the  grasses  so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  -north  are  ex- 
clusively European.  Nor  is  the  future  prospect  very  encouraging  in  this  respect,  unless  it 
be  for  the  grapes,  or  should  the  Florida  orange  prove  an  American  species.  We  are,  how* 
ever,  by  no  means  deficient  in  wild  firuits,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  enumeration. 

The  Black  Walnut,  Butternut,  Pekan,  Hickory  nut,  Persimon,  Papaw,  Chestnut,  Chinqua- 
pin, Hazel  nut.  Red  Mulberry,  Florida  Orange,  and  Wild  Grapes,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  to  which  we  may  add,  the  Wild  Crab  Apple  {Mains  coronaria) ;  the  Chicasa  Plum ; 
the  American  Raspberry  (Rubus  strigotus);  Blackberries  {Ruhus  OcctdetUaliSf  TriUosua^ 
tritialiSf  and  cuneifolius) ;  the  Wild  Strawberry ;  Huckleberries,  the  fi-uit  of  various  species 
of  Vaccinium ;  the  American  Cranberry  {Oxycoecus  macrocarpus),  sent  from  the  north  in 
large  quantities,  and  even  sometimes  cultivated ;  the  Prickly  Pear  (Cactus  opuntiaX  and 
prcKiably  other  species  in  the  south  and  west ;  the  Wild  Gooseberry  (Ribes  tr\fiorum),  some- 
times seen  in  gardens,  and  perhaps  others  of  our  numerous  species  may  prove  of  value ;  the 
Tree  Cranberry  (  Viburnum  oxycoccus) ;  the  American  Elder  (Sambucus  Canadensis),  from 
whose  berries  a  tolerable  wine  is  sometimes  procured;  the  Partridge  Berries  (QauUheria 
procumbens  and  hispidula\  &c.,  &c. 

SiJBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

To  our  zoological  remarks  on  North  America  in  general,  little  more  need  here  be  added. 
The  native  quadrupeds,  particularly  those  of  a  large  size,  have  been  progressively  diminish- 
ing  as  cultivation  has  advanced,  and  have  retreated  to  the  vast  plains  l^yond  the  back  set- 
tlements. The  different  sorts  of  Squirrels,  &c.  among  the  smaller  races,  still  appear  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  at  certain  seasons  furnish  game  for  the  amateur  sportsmen.  Many 
of  the  quadrupeds  enumerated  by  Dr.  Richardson  are  either  dispersed,  or  occasionally  appear, 
over  the  remaining  portions  of  North  America,  more  particularly  to  the  westward.  The 
American  Bison,  or  Bufialo,  once  common  in  the  United  States,  has  gradually  retired  before 
the  white  population.  Moose  Deer,  in  like  manner,  were  formerly  found  as  far  sou^h  as  the 
Ohio,  but  these  have  also  disappeared  in  the  more  cultivated  states.  Two  species  of  Beir, 
the  Black  and  the  Grisly,  still  retain  possession  of  their  former  haunts,  while  the  Racoon, 
American  Badger,  Fisher,  Ermine,  &c.,  are  among  the  more  common  species. 

The  Bison  (TriM  Americanus)  (Jig,  1000.),  or  American  Buf&lo,  as  it  is  improperly 

called,  is  not  now  found  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  on 
1090  the  west  of  that  river,  it  roams  over  the  great  grassy 
plains  fhHn  about  35°  to  64°  N.  lat  Here  it  is  found 
in  vast  herds,  sometimes  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  10,000 
head.  It  appears  to  have  formerly  existed  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Hudson.  The  hair  of  the  Bison  is 
of  two  sorts,  one  long,  the  other  soft,  and  placed  on  the 
skin  at  an  obtuse  angle;  while  the  hair  of  the  ordinary 
ox  is  of  one  kind,  hard,  and  lying  close  to  the  hide. 
The  hair  of  the  Bison  is  very  long  under  the  law  and 
BiM>Q.  throat,  and  upon  the  shoulders ;  the  tail  descends  to  the 

houghs,  and  is  provided  with  abundance  of  long  hair ; 
the  summit  of  the  head  is  covered  with  a  bushy  and  spreading  space  of  long  hairs,  strongly 
impregnated  with  musk,  and  the  horns  are  short,  lateral,  blacl^  and  pointed ;  the  hide  is  very 
thifk,  and  the  shoulders  are  much  elevated ;  the  flesh  is  tender  and  juicy,  and  the  tongue 
and  hump,  or  wig,  are,  in  particular,  esteemed  great  delicacie& 

The  Moose,  or  American  Elk  (Certms  alces\  was  long  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same 
species  with  the  Elk  of  Sweden,  and  this  idea  was  entertained  both  by  Cuvier  and  Major 
Smith ;  it  appears,  however,  from  very  recent  investigations,  that  they  are  two  very  diflerent 
animals.  The  Moose  is  of  gigantic  size,  measuring,  when  full  grown,  above  six  feet  in 
height ;  the  fur  is  long,  thick,  and  very  coarse ;  the  antlers  are  broad  and  solid,  and  armed 
externally  with  sharp  points,  which  sometimes  amount  to  twenty-eight  It  lives  in  troops  in 
swampy  places ;  its  salt  is  generally  a  trot,  and  it  is  less  active  than  most  other  deer.  The 
Vouin.  86*  3D 
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MooM  wu  formerly  (band  u  fkr  south  aa  th«  Ohio,  bnt  at  preaeDt  it  occnn  uilf  b  the  mtm 
□orthem  portioai  of  the  United  States,  aitd  beyond  the  great  lakes. 

The  Prong'-bomed  Antelope  (AnJtiope/urc{/n-)  is  peculiar  to  North  America;  it  inhabit* 
the  plains  or  the  Miaoouri  and  Sa«kalchawaD ;  its  most  nortbem  ranee  is  in  lat.  53°,  and 
accordbg  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  it  also  abounds  od  the  plains  of  the  Columbia  to  the  west  of 
the  mountain*;  in  other  places  it  frequents  open  prairies  and  low  hills  interspersed  irith 
clumpe  of  wood,  hut  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  continuously  wooded  country.  By  the  Bingnlor 
structure  of  the  horns,  which  have  an  anterior  branch,  and  «  prolonged  posterior  point  turned 
down  into  a  hook,  there  is  a  similitude,  tiiough  not  an  affinity  with  the  deer,  which  is  further 
evinced  by  pearly  rugosities,  showing  little  incipient  additional  branches,  by  a  white  space 
on  the  rump,  and  a  short  taiL  These  animals  are  exceedingly  swift,  a[ul  live  in  small 
ftmiltes. 

The  Virginia  Deer  (Cerviu  Virginiantu)  forms  the  moat  pnmineut  species  of  the  Haia- 
mine  group,  which  is  cotopneed  exclusively  of  American  animals.  This  elegant  speciea 
Maada  rather  more  than  three  feet  at  the  shoulder,  and  lives  in  large  herds  over  a  considera- 
ble porti<Hi  of  North  America.  Dr.  Harlan  mentions  that  it  dispbys  great  enmity  towards 
the  rattlesnake,  which  it  contrives  to  crush,  by  leaping  with  the  foi«-feet  ccmjoined,  and 
dropping  perpendicularly  on  the  serpent,  boundinjf  away  *f^  '^'^  gi^at  lightness,  and 
repeating  this  attack  till  its  enemy  is  dead ;  the  skin  is  used  mr  gloves,  and  the  Indians  pre- 
pare them  in  a  superior  manner  for  various  articles  of  dress. 

The  Cougar,  or  Puma  (F«Ii>  concofor)  (Jtg.  1091.),  commonly  called,  in  this  country,  the 
Panther,  is  the  largest  and  most  fbnnidaUe  of  the  Cat  kind  found  in  North  America.  It 
seems  to  have  been  spread  over  the  temperate  and  wanner  regions  of  both  Americas,  aod  is 
still  occasionally  killed  in  the  more  wild  and  unsettled  districts  of  the  United  States:  It 
preys  upon  sheep,  calves,  (ic,  but  has  also  been  known  to  attack  man. 

lOSl  1092 


Caii«u.  Aneriua  Black  Beu- 

The  Black  Bear  of  America  {  Vrtut  Americama  Rich.)  (Ji/r.  1092.)  it  a  diSerent  animal 
firom  that  called  by  the  Bame  name  in  Europe.  It  has  a  milder  dispositioQ,  and  lives  more 
on  vegetables  J  it  is  the  smaller  of  the  American  species,  seldom  exceeding  five  feet  in 
length ;  the  fiir  is  long,  straight,  black,  and  shining,  and  when  the  skin  vrae  formerly  in 
great  request,  a  "prime"  one  was  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  guineas,  and  even  more;  at 
present  (1B30)  the  deioand  is  small,  from  their  being  little  used  either  as  mufi  or  bsmmer- 
cloths,  so  that  the  best  sell  for  little  more  than  forty  ahiilings.  '  The  fitvourile  food  of  this 
species  are  diflerent  berries;  in  the  absence  of  which  it  preys  upon  roots,  insects,  fish,  egga, 
and  such  birds  or  quadrupeds  ss  it  can  surprise ;  but  It  does  not,  from  choice,  touch  aniiral 
food.  Timid  in  its  disposition,  it  will  not  face  a  man  unless  wounded  or  its  retreat  is  cut  off; 
but  in  defence  of  its  young  it  becomes  a  dangerous  assailanL  "  1  have  known,"  observes  Dr. 
RichardBon,  "  the  feinale  boldly  to  confront  her  enemy,  until  she  had  seen  her  cube  attain  the 
-_j^  upper  branches  of  a  tree,  when  she  made  off" 

^^^  When  in  pursuit,  its  pace  is  said  not  to  be  quick; 

but  Dr.  Richardson  has  seen  s  Black  Besr  make 
olf  with  a  speed  that  would  have  baffled  the 
fleetest  runner,  and  ascend  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular cliff  with  asttaiishing  facility.  This 
species,  when  resident  in  the  ftir  couotriee, 
almost  invariably  hibernates,  and  about  1000 
shins  are  annually  procured  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  from  such  as  are  destroyed  in 
their  winter  quarters;  The  Black  Bear  inhabita 
every  wooded  district  of  North  America. 

The  Grisly  Bear  iVrttu  ferox  Rich.)  (Jig. 

1093.),  is  a  much  more  formidable  species  than 

SAir  B«r.  the  last,  though  its  fiir  is  less  valuable.      Its 

strength  and  ferocity  are  so  great,  that  the  Indian 

huuten  use  the  gr^test  precaution  in  attacking  iL    When  adult,  it  is  reported  to  attain  a 
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weight  exceeding  800  ponndB,  and  one  has  been  killed,  meaBurbg  nine  feet  from  the  nose 
to  the  tail.  Some  idea  of  its  strength  may  be  had,  from  knowing  that  it  has  dragged  to  a 
ccHisidcrahle  distance  the  carcase  of  a  buffalo  weighing  about  1000  Ibe.  The  Ibllowing  storj, 
Dr.  Richardson  observes,  is  well  authenlicated : — "  A  party  of  voyagers  up  the  Saskatchawan 
had  seated  themselves  in  the  twilight  by  a  fire,  and  were  busy  in  preparing  their  supper, 
when  a  layge  Grisly  Bear  sprang  over  their  canoe  that  was  tilted  behind  them,  and,  seizing 
{Hie  of  the  party  by  the  shoulder,  carried  him  oC  The  rest  fled  in  terror,  with  the  exception 
of  a  maa  named  Bouiasso ;  who,  grasping  his  gun,  followed  the  bear  as  it  was  retreating 
leisuieJ;  with  its  prey.  He  called  to  his  unlbrtunate  comrade  that  he  was  afraid  of  hitting 
hitn  if  be  fired  at  the  bear;  but  the  latter  entreated  him  to  do  so  Immediately,  without  hesi- 
tation, as  the  beor  was  squeezing  him  to  death.  On  this  he  took  a  deliberate  aim,  and  dis- 
charged his  piece  into  the  body  of  the  bear,  which  instantly  dropt  its  prey  to  pursue  him; 
he  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the  wounded  man  finally  recovered."  The  cubs  of  the  Grisly 
Bear  can  climb  trees;  but  when  the  animal  is  full  grown,  it  cannot  do  so:  the  hunter  may 
thus  escape;  but  the  infuriated  animal  will  sometimes  keep  watch  below,  and  thus  confine 
its  enemy  lor  many  hours.  This  is  a  carnivorous  species,  but  occasionally  eats  vegetables. 
It  inhabits  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Eastern  Plains ;  while  its  southern  range  is  stated 
to  reach  Mexico.  In  1S30  there  was  a  lire  specimen  in  the  Tower,  and  two  others  in  the 
Paris  garden. 

The  American,  or  red  Poi  (  Vuipet  fiiimu)  ( jSg-.  1094.)  beaia  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
c<«nmon  European  Fox ;  but  it  has  a  longer  and 
lOM  finer  fur,  its  ears  and  nose  are  shorter,  and  ita 

cheeks  rounder.  It  preys  much  on  the  smaller 
animals  of  the  rat  family,  but  devours  all  ani- 
mal food;  it  hunts  chiefly  in  the  night,  yet  It 
is  frequently  seen  in  the  daytime.  It  runs  for 
about  100  yards  with  ^eat  switlneas,  but  ita 
strength  is  exhausted  m  the  first  burst,  and  it 
is  soon  overtaken  by  a  wolf  or  a  mounted  hunts- 
man. The  skins  of  about  6000  ore  annually 
AsMrieu  Kti  Fu.  exported  Ihim  the  tbr  countries.    The  true 

European  Fox  (Vufpe*  vulgari»)  is  said,  by 
naturaltsta,  to  inhabit  North  America ;  but  Dr.  Richardson  states  it  does  not  exist  in  the 
eoontries  north  of  Canada.  It  is  possibly  (o  this  species  which  Dr.  Godman  alludes,  when 
he  says  that  reddish  foxes  are  numerous  m  the  middle  end  eouthem  stales,  and  are  every- 
where notorious  depredators  on  the  poult^-yards. 

The  Rats  and  Mice  of  Europe,  originalfV  unknown  in  the  New  World,  have  been  brought 
thither  by  the  early  European  visiters.  The  Black  Rat  seems  to  have  multiplied  very  bst 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Brown  Hat  (Mu«  decumanvi)  thinned  its  numbers;  and  from 
this  cause  it  has  now  become  as  rare  as  it  is  in  Europe,  The  Brown  Rat  first  appeared  in 
America  in  1775;  it  is  now  common  in  Iy>wer,  but  in  1B25  it  had  not  advanced  much  be- 
yond Kingston  in  Upper  Canada.  That  these,  and  the  Common  Mouse,  have  been  so  intro- 
dnced,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  Dr.  Richardson  Ibund  a  dead  mouse  in  a  storehouse  at  York 
&ctory,  filled  with  packages  from  England.  Neither  of  these  species,  however,  have  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  tiir  countries. 

The  American  Field  Mouse  (Afu«  lencopvt  Rich.)  is  the  natural  representative  of  the 
European  field  mouse  (.Mm  tylvaticut).  No  sooner  is  a  liir  poet  established,  than  this  little 
animal  becomes  an  inmate  of  the  dwelling-houses;  whilst  the  Meadow  Mouse  (Arvicola 
pemuylvanictti)  takes  possession  of  the  out-houses  end  gardens.  It  has,  however,  a  curious 
habit  not  observed  in  the  European.  It  makes  hoards  of  grain,  or  little  pieces  cj*  fat ;  and 
what  is  most  singular,  these  hoards  are  not  formed  in  the  animal's  retreats,  tmt  generally  in 
a  shoe  left  by  the  bedside,  the  pocket  of  a  coat,  a  nightcap,  a  bog  hung  against  the  wall,  or 
some  similar  place.  "  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  "  we  found  terley  introduced  into 
a  drawer,  through  so  small  a  chink,  that  it  vras  impossible  for  the  mouse  to  gain  access  to 
its  store:  the  quantity  laid  up  in  a  night  nearly  equalling  the  bulk  of  a  mouse,  renders  it 
probable  that  it  was  made  by  the  united  efibrts  of  several  individuals." 

or  the  carnivorous  marsupials,  or  opossums,  there  are  several  species,  of  which  the  Com* 
mon,  or  Virginia  Opossum  {Didelpkis  VirginioTui)  is  the  best  known.  In  size  it  is  equal  to 
ft  cat;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  nocturnal  feeder,  and  to  have  much  of  the  haUta  of  the  wea- 
sels :  it  fi«quents  boras  and  farm-buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  poultry,  and  suck- 
ingtheeggs;  yet  feeils  also  upon  fruits :  ita  smell  is  fetid,  and  ita  motions  slow.  lis  pouch 
is  sufficiently  large  to  contain  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  young  ones;  they  do  not,  however, 
at  birth  weigh  more  than  a  grain  each.  Although  blind,  they  find  the  leat  by  instinct,  and 
adhere  to  it  until  they  have  grown  to  the  size  of  a  mouse. 

The  Birds  of  the  United  States  are  now  rendered  as  &miliat  to  the  Elurtipean  naturalist 
as  ore  those  of  his  own  country,  for  they  have  been  more  ably  and  mcse  beautiiiilly  illus- 
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titled  than  tbcae  of  uj  put  cf  the  workL  The  delightful  hiitoriea  <^  their  munen  ^Ten 
by  Wilson,  in  the  nine  volumea  of  his  American  Omilhohgy,  exceed  in  eloquence  utd  Teel' 
ioK  the  happieat  eSixta  of  Buffim,  while  tbey  ptiaseea  a.  tiuth  and  iccuncj,  resulting  from 
t  penuial  obaervatirai  o(  nature,  in  which  it  is  well  known  the  giest  French  naturalist  waa 
lamentably  deficienL  The  magnificent  plates  by  Audubon,  in  which  every  species,  how* 
ever  large,  ia  to  be  represented  the  aize  of  life,  are  now  in  a  course  of  publicalitui ;  while 
Swaiuson'a  ornithological  volume  of  "  Northern  Zoology"  hai  ntade  known  aevertl  new 
■pecies,  and  elucidated  othera,  overlooked  or  canfounded  by  preceding  wiitera.  The  Prince 
of  Uiiaigoano  (Charles  L.  Bonaparte)  occupies  a  prominent  rank  among  those  who  have 
illnatrated  the  ornithology  of  America;  and  to  this  scientific  writer  are  we  indebted  fix 
the  following  general  ofaacrvatloDB,  highly  important  to  our  present  purpose.  The  DobI« 
author,  in  a  (moll  tract  recently  published,  calculate*  the  number  of  species  found  in  Europe 
«t  410,  while  those  of  North  America  are  estimated  at  only  390 ;  the  territories,  however, 
comprehended  under  the  laat-named  region  do  not  appear  to  i>e  distinctly  staled.  The  apa- 
cies  that  have  been  detected  more  particularly  in  the  Roman  States,  amount  to  247,  whil« 
those  of  the  Philadelphiau  proviitce  are  281 :  these  latter  are  distrilmted  under  the  fiillow- 

It  fhrther  appears  that  although  the  species  in  the  Rotnan  States  are  fewer  than  tboae  of 
Philadelphia,  the  fiirmer  being  247,  the  latter  281,  atill  it  is  asserted  that  the  deficiency  is 
largely  recompensed  by  a  very  great  supericMity  in  the  number  of  individuals;  a  lact,  in- 
deed, which  the  nohle  writer  has  had  lull  importunities  to  ascertain,  but  which  we  rirauU 
not  have  credited  on  any  other  authority.  He  fijrther  remarks,  that  Philadelphia  ia  inferior 
to  Rome  in  the  number  of  staticuary  species,  and  of  those  which  come  in  the  iMveding  sea^ 
son;  while  Philadelphia,  on  the  other  band,  exhibits  a  much  more  numerous  liat  of  sodi 
winter  and  northern  birds  as  arrive  fhun  the  arctic  regions  during  intense  cold,  and  are 
louDd  in  the  spring  and  autumn  in  the  more  southern  provinces. 
.  The  BapocHNis  birda  of  all  countries  eqjoy  the  widest  range  of  those  inhabiting  the  land. 
Hence  we  find  that  few  species  occur  in  the  warmer  provinces  of  America  which  do  not 
inhabit,  either  permanently  or  occasionally  the  Arctic  latitudes.  This  will  be  apparent  from 
the  fbllowing  Int,  which  comprises  such  species  of  the  vulture  and  Mcon  &mily  (  VtiUuridm, 
Falamidte)  as  are  qvead  over  the  greater  part  of  North  America : — 

These,  with  about  five  additional  species  of  Ucons,  complete  the  list  of  North  American 
n^ncioua  birds. 

Several  of  the  hawks  and  owls  are  well  known  in  Europe.  The  Califbmian  Vulture  oo- 
curs  only  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  two  others,  of  a  black  colour,  are  commoB 
throughout  the  States.  One  of  these  {Catkartf  Aura  111.)  (j^.  1095.)  goea  by  the  name 
of  the  Turkey  Vulture,  or  Turkey  Buzzard;  the  other  is  called  the  Block  Volture.  Tba 
King  t£  the  Vultures  [Calkartet  Popa)  belongs  more  to  South  America,  but  appears  occa- 
sk«aUf  in  Florida  during  summer.  The  largest  Eagle  is  the  white-headed  species  (A.  Int- 
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eoetfhala  Sw.) ;  and  the  Osprey  or  Fiefa  Hawk  diHers  not  from  the  British  nee.  Tbe 
WhitB'jteaded  or  Bald-headed  Eagle  (j^.  1096.),  as  is  well  known,  is  the  chosen  emUem 
of  tbe  Anglo-American  republic.  It  iscoounon  to  both  continents,  but  while  it  seems  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  Arctic  regions  trf'  the  Old  World,  it  ahoonds  in  the  milder  regioog 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  New.  It  is  notorious  &r  its  lawless  habits,  robbing  the  Osprey 
or  Fidi  Hawk  of  his  hard-wtxi  victim,  and  even  compelling  the  Vulture  to  disgorge  hia 
filthy  prey.    The  Great  Homed  Owl  is  qiread  over  all  the  regtoos  between  Canada  tatd 
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Hezico;  but  that  great  northeni  hunter,  the  Snowj  Owl,  seldom  wanders,  except  in  severe 
winters,  into  the  niidttind  states. 

To  enumerate  the  many  species  of  mimmer  Birds  which  anDually  resort  at  the  breedin); 
aetsoa  to  the  United  States  would  &r  exceed  our  present  limits.  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte 
cftlculates  the  number  to  be  met  with  in  the  state  of  Pemis;lvania  alone  at  sixty,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  which  are  known  (o  inhabit  Europe.  America  is  celebrated  for  its 
■ingine  birds;  for,  not  withstanding  the  alleged  superiority  of  those  of  Europe,  we  must 
coace^  the  palm  lo  that  countr;  which  gives  birth  to  the  Mocking-Bird  (Orpke'ut  polyght- 
tot  Sw.).  The  Wood  Thrush,  whcee  notes  are  ao  charmingly  described  by  Wilson,  repre- 
sents the  European  Song  Thrush ;  but  the  Virginian  Nightingale  (_fig.  1007.}  is  more  de- 
■erving  admiration  for  its  rich  scarlet  plumage  than  for  an;  pretenaioos  it  may  be  thought 
to  have  to  the  melody  of  its  aeoiesake.  So  totally  distinct,  as  species,  axe  the  most  approx- 
imating birds  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  that  even  the  Shrikes  and  the  Wrens,  long 
thought  to  be  the  same,  are  now  proved  lo  be  difierent  The  summer  birds,  which  partake 
also  of  thiita  and  grains,  the  Pigeons,  Blue-birds,  the  Red-headed,  Carotina,  and  Golden- 
ahafled  Woodpeckers  (^fig.  1096.),  find  in  that  season  an  ample  reput  of  wild  berries,  the 
fiuita  of  the  orchards,  or  the  com  of  the  Gelds. 
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The  Gallinacee,  or  birds  of  game,  are  remarkably  few.  Two  species  of  Grouse  occur  in 
di^rent  parta  of  the  country ;  one  of  these  is  the  Tetrao  Cupido,  or  Pinnated  Grouse  (  &r. 
1099.),  ea  called  from  two  tufls  of  pointed  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  resembling  the 
wingB  of  a  little  Cupid,  and  which  cover  a  naked  skin,  inflated  tike  a  ball  during  the  mtaaa 
of  courtship.  The  other  is  the  Tetrao  Umbellus  or  RuSed  Grouse ;  called  in  America  the 
Pheasant  It  has  an  extensive  northerly  range,  and  was  met  with  by  Dr.  Richardson.  There 
ie  a  small  sized  Partridge,  called  with  equal  impropriety,  a  QuaiL  To  compensate,  bow- 
ever,  for  this  deficiency  of  feathered  game,  America  can  beast  of  the  Wild  Turkey  ifig- 
1100.),  a  bird  so  truly  valuable,  that  Dr.  Franklin  obeerves,  it  would  have  been  a  much  fitter 
emUem  of  the  country  than  the  White-headed  Eagle ;  "  a  lazy,  cowardly,  tyrannical  bird, 
living  ra  the  labours  of  others,  and  more  suited  to  repreeent  an  imperial  despotic  govern- 
ment, than  the  republic  of  America."  However  this  may  be,  the  turkey  is  entitled  to  the 
nobility  of  the  fium  yard. 


Few  of  the  wading  birds  resemble  thooe  of  Europe.  The  American  Woodcock  C/^.  1101.) 
is  as  big  as  the  European,  but  has  no  bands  of  black  on  the  under  pluma^ ;  while  the  Snipea 
can  haraly  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Europe,  except  by  their  tail-featheie.  The  Golden 
Plover  is  the  same;  but  all  the  rest,  with  the  Curlews,  meet  of  the  Sandpipers,  together 
with  Ibe  Coot  and  Water^n  are  not  only  peculiar  to  America,  but  very  few  of  them  have 
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beon  fbund  (o  tba  KUtli  of  (he  line.  The  American  FUminnti  ifig.  1102),  fiilly  as  lal)  u 
the  Eunipeui,  ii  of  ■  mach  more  beautiful  and  iolense  acar- 
let;  while  the  Wood  Ibis,  io  form  at  least,  aeema  to  represent 
the  GlosEV  Ibii  n  common  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  He* 
Tona  of  Carolina  and  Florida  are  oumerouB,  and  com[Hiae 
■ereral  lai^  and  beautifiil  speciea.  The  magnificent  ScorJet 
Ibii,  also,  is  there  not  uncommon ;  yet  few  of  these  elegant 
wading  birds  extend  to  the  northern  part  of  the  United  State*. 
Among  the  Ducks  and  other  awfrnming'  tribes,  there  is  a 
general  eimilarity  in  the  specie*  to  thoee  of  Arctic  America, 
two  or  three  oD\y  t>eing  restricted  to  the  warmer  afaoree  of  the 
KMithero  regions.  The  chief  of  these  is  Ihe  splendid  Deitdro- 
nuM  tpotua  Sw.,  oillcd  the  Summer  or  Tree-Duck  of  South 
Carolina.  The  Canvaas-back  Duck  {PvUgvla  VMimtrim 
WiL)  Cj^?.  1108.)  ia  chiefly  found  in  temperate  America,  and 
is  celebrated  ftK-  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  fleah,  which  ie 
rich,  juicy,  tender,  and  altogether  unrivalled  by  any  other  of 
its  tribe.  The  Canvass-back,  in  its  plumage  very  much  resem- 
blea  the  English  Pochard  [F.  ferina),  but  is  larger;  its  prin- 
cipal food  is  the  root  of  a  vallisneria,  a  gtate-like  plant,  which 
grows  at  the  bottom  of  treahwater  shoals,  at  &om  seven  to 
nine  feet  deep.  In  winter  these  birds  sometimea  aseenible  in 
Anriwi  FiumvS'  ""^'^  numbers  as  to  cover  several  acres,  but  they  are  verj  shy, 

and  can  only  be  approached  by  stratagem. 
The  American  Widgeon  {Mareca  Anurieana  L.)  (J^-  1101),  called  also  the  Bald-pate, 

ii  about  the  size  of  the  European  species,  but  of  a  handsomer  plumage ;  it  does  much  injury 
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to  the  rice  plantations  in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  the  constant  attendant  of  the  Cannas- 
back  ducks,  thieving  fh>m  these  eKpert  divers  the  fruits  of  their  iudustry.  The  Widgeon, 
who  never  dives,  watches  the  moment  of  the  CanTas»-back's  rising,  and  before  he  lias  bis 
eyes  well  opened,  snatches  the  delicious  morsel  tram  his  mouth,  and  makes  o£  On  this 
account  the  two  species  live  in  perpetual  contention.  The  Bald-pate  ducts  are  said  socne- 
times  to  perch  <xl  trees ;  they  feed  in  company,  guarded  bv  one.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
duck  tribe  occur  in  the  northern  regions,  which  Uiey  quit  for  Ihe  United  States  during  sev^e 
winters,  and  return  to  breed  in  the  spring.  America,  like  Europe,  thua  preeents  us  with  a 
double  migTati<»i,  and  both  fia  the  same  purposes ;  namely,  to  avoid  cold,  procure  snstemnce, 
and  to  rear  theii  young. 

The  reptiles  offer  Tittle  that  is  definite  in  regard  to  their  distribution.  The  Alligator 
(Oorodiliu  luciut)  (Jg.  1105.),  does  not  occur  north  of  the  Carolinaa  and  the  Red  River, 
and  in  severe  winters  he  buries  himself  in  the  mud,  and  lies  in  a  torpid  state.    The  Rattle- 
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snakes  {^fig.  1106.)  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World ;  several  species  are  met  with  in  dil!ferenl 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  those  of  North  America  are  different  from  those  of  Brazil 
Tliere  are  several  land  tottoises,  but  they  axe  all  of  a  moderate  size.    Some  carious  Sala 
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DDMiders  bkve  bero  recently  discovered,  and  the  celebrated  Biren  is  u  inbnbiUnt  of  the 
mudd;  bikes  of  Georeia  and  Carolina ;  this  aioirular  reptile  had  long  perplexed  naturalisti, 
iome  thinking  it  ■  tadpole,  or  imperfect  &Dg ;  it  is  now,  however,  fiSlj  ascertainad  to  be  an 
adult  aDimal. 

The  ichthjolog;  of  this  great  reffion  has  been  but  imperfectly  examiDed,  althou|rh  ita 
aeas,  lakes,  and  rivers  Bwann  with  a  great  variety  of  delicious  fish.  The  Cod  (_fig.  1107.), 
so  well  knowQ  in  commerce,  are  found  only  in  the  northern  seas.  Their  greet  r^idezvooa 
is  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  sand-banks  that  lie  off  the  coasts  of  the  Northern 
States;  these  situations  they  prefer,  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  worms  produced  in  those 
^Jidy  bottom^  which  tempt  tliem  to  resort  tliere  for  food.  Some  conception  may  be  formed 
of  their  amazing  fecundity,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  10,000,000  eggs  have  been  counted  in 
a  codfish  of  a  nrodetate  size.  The  Mackarel  and  Alewifb  of  our  coasts  also  give  employment 
and  food  to  great  numbers  of  persons. 
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Nearly  allied  to  the  latter  U  the  Shad  (Jg.  1106.),  whicli  is  taken  in  nearly  all  our  rivers 
in  the  spring,  when  it  ascends  them  to  spawn  in  the  shallow  waters.  It  is  larger  than  the 
herring,  weighing  from  five  or  six  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  It  is  taken  in  large  qtiantities, 
and  in  the  season  is  highly  esteemed ;  but  in  the  autumn,  or  when  caught  at  sea,  it  is  dry, 
and  of  a  disagreeable  navour.  The  Salmon  is  also  taken  in  the  rivers  in  the  spawning  sea- 
son, but  it  is  confined  to  the  colder  climalea. 

Among  the  fish  of  the  interior  lakes,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  is  the  White  Fish,  or  Tit- 
jiga  lomeg  of  the  traders  (Coregoiau  aibiu)  (Jig.  1109.).  It  weighs 

from  three  or  four  to  ten  or  twelve  pouniu,  and  seems  to  be 
found  in  all  the  lakes,  from  the  great  Canadian  chain  to  the 
Arctic  seas.  It  is  a  delicious  article  of  food,  and  nearly  900 
barrels  have  been  taken  at  a  single  place  in  Lake  Superior,  in 
wbiia  Fu*  '  season.    It  is  taken  from  April  to  June,  when  it  is  in  the  best 

condition,  and  also  in  October  and  November, 
The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  a  surprising  number  of  Bivalve  shells,  exhibiting  on  their 
internal  suT&ce  a  lustre  nearly  equal  to  the  oriental  pearl  counters,  and  other  ornamenla 
made  from  the  pearl  oyster ;  they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  turned  to  any  other 
jljg  account  than  the  making  of  sleeve  buttons.     The  Unto  cota- 

flanalua  (^g.  1110.)  of  Solaoder,  is  usually  of  a  line  purple 
mside,  and  several  other  species  have  the  same  character.  The 
great  variety  of  form,  the  various  shades  of  colour,  and  the  ex- 
terior beauty,  some  tteing  furnished  with  tubercles,  others  with 
folds  or  rays,  have  caused  them  to  be  eagerly  sought  after  by 
naturalists  of  all  countries,  for  their  cabinets.  The  Ohio  ana 
its  tributaries  are  particularly  rich  in  possessing  a  vast  number 
UBiaeaBtiuuu.  of  apecies,  and  we  are  greatly  within  bounds,  when  we  say  that 

more  species  have  been  described  from  them  than  from  all  the 
rivera  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  together.  The  number  of  different  species  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  bears  no  comparison  with  that  from  the  west  of 
them,  and  the  dividing  ridge  of  this  great  chain  seems  almost  as  completely  to  divide  the 
shells  as  it  does  the  waters.  There  are  but  three  or  four  known  species  which  are  common 
to  both  watera  This  may  be  considered  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  animalo.     Some  writers  have  hazarded  the  opmion,  that  thej  are  all  mere  varieties 


of  one  species.    A  glance  at  two  of  the  figures,  Unio  pustuloens  (Jig.  1111.),  and  Unio 
Siepardianus  (Jig.  1112.),  two  ehells  descrilnd  by  Mr.  Lea  in  the  American  Phikoophical 
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Soc.  Trumctioiifly  oo^t  to  nturfy  the  most  inexperienced  mind  bb  to  the  frUacy  of  that  idea. 
The  one  is  a  rotund  tubtrculated  shell,  while  the  other  is  a  very  transverse  and  smooth  one: 

The  shells  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  univalves  of  the  rivers  of  this  country,  are  alao  very 
interesting.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  land  shells  is  by  no  means  distinctly 
marked  by  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  AUe^hanies.  Although  there  are  species  in  the  west 
which  are  not  known  to  inhabit  the  east,  it  is  believed  that  all  the  eastern  species  are  com- 
mon to  the  west  Among  the  univalve  river  shells,  Mr.  Lea  has  described  a  very  curious 
one,  lo  tjnnosa  (Jig.  1113.),  which  inhabits  several  rivers  emptying  themselves  into  the 
Tennessee,  and  which  very  much  resembles  a  marine  shell  in  its  form.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  of  the  aborigines  to  place  one  of  these  shells  in  the  grave  of  the  dead ;  and 
the  present  inhabitants,  believing  these  to  be  '^  conch  shells,**  and  consequently  coming-  Irom 
the  sea,  it  was  presumed  that  the  ancient  race  who  possessed  them,  must  have  come  over  the 
ocean.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  been  observed  in  their  native  element,  thou£^  living 
at  the  very  doors  of  the  persons  who  had  remarked  them  in  the  tumuli. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  United  States  are  not  remarkable  for  variety  or  beauty.  There 
are  some,  however,  which  are  sought  after  as  rare,  viz.  Fusus  decimcostatus,  Pecten  Magel- 
lanicus,  Solemya  borealia,  Lutraria  canaliculata,  die  Various  species  of  the  oyster  exist  on 
the  wide  extent  of  the  coast,  and  all  of  them  are  very  good  eating.  The  consumption  of 
them,  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  is  very  great,  and  the  trade  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  and  boats.  They  are  carried  in  the  shell  as  far  into  the  interior  as  Cin- 
cinnati, both  from  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  The  Common  Clam  {Venus  Mercenarid) 
is  very  abundant,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  soup,  the  quality  of  which  is  excellent 

Sbct.  IIL — Hiitorical  Qeogrofky, 

The  discovery  of  North  America  closely  followed  that  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
general  It  was  in  1492  that  Columbus  first  landed  in  Hispaniola ;  and  the  century  had  nol 
dosed,  when  the  two  Cabots  had  explored  the  whole  coast  as  high  as  Labrador.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  were  the  first  who  fomed  a  settlement  upcm  it,  which  was  in  Flmida, 
in  1513,  under  Juan  de  Ponce,  and  they  retained  it  till  1763,  notwithstanding  some  Uoody 
contests  with  the  natives,  and  the  rival  efibrts  made  by  the  French  and  English. 

It  was  in  Virginia,  and  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  first  efibrt  was  made  by  the 
English  to  establish  colonies  on  these  shores.  Spain  had  already  drawn  all  the  brilliant 
prizes;  but  the  active  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  romantic  enterprise  of  Sir  Walter  Ralei^ 
(1564),  impelled  the  English  towards  Virginia,  under  which  name,  conferred  by  the  virgm 
queen  in  allusion  to  her  chosen  state  of  lifo,  was  for  a  long  time  comprehended  nearly  all  the 
coast  now  held  by  the  United  States.  But  though  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  made  or  sent  expeditions  thither,  and  the  latter  actually  planted  a  colony  on  the 
Roanoke,  yet  these  earlier  attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  and  there  was  no  final  settlement 
till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  two  companies  were 
formed,  having  a  different  sphere  attached  to  each.  To  the  one,  called  the  London  Company, 
which  was  composed  of  several  persons  of  rank  and  officers  of  distinction,  was  granted  the 
country  lying  between  34^  and  41^  N.  lat ;  and  to  the  other^  called  the  Plymouth  Company, 
the  country  lying  between  38°  and  ASP  N.  lat  The  colonies  were  to  be  managed  by  colo- 
nial councils,  appointed  by  and  under  the  direction  of  a  ^neral  council  at  home.  The  first 
company  accordingly  despatched  three  smaU  vessels,  with  105  persons,  by  whom  a  settle- 
ment was  made  at  a  place  which  they  called  Jamestown,  on  the  river  Powhatan,  or  James 
river  of  the  English  colonists,  on  the  13th  <^  May  1607.  They  were  soon  involved,  as  usual, 
in  deadly  contest  with  the  natives ;  Captain  Smith,  the  most  efficient  leader  of  the  colony, 
was  even  taken  prisoner  and  about  to  be  put  to  death  by  King  Powhatan,  when  his  daughter 
Pocahontas,  with  the  humanitv  characteristic  of  her  sex,  interceded,  and  obtained  for  him 
life  and  liberty.  The  hand  of  the  amiable  Pocahontas  was  afterwards  bestowed  on  a  young 
English  officer ;  and  the  two  nations  were  placed  on  an  amicable  footing.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent many  future  contests  and  vicissitudes ;  but  the  colonies  were  continually  augmented  by 
new  detachments,  particularly  of  young  females  to  serve  as  wives  to  the  settlers ;  and,  not- 
withstanding many  instances  of  misgovernment,  their  numbers  rapidly  increased.  In  1621, 
the  system  of  representative  government  was  first  established  in  America,  by  the  new  con- 
stitution then  given  to  Virginia,  providing  for  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany, and  a  house  of  burgesses  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the  colony. 

But  about  that  very  time  the  Pilgrims  were  founding  their  little  democracy  on  the  rock 
of  Plymouth.  A  party  of  Independents,  who  had  flea  to  Holland  to  enjoy  that  religious 
liberty  which  was  denied  them  in  England,  determined  to  settle  themselves  in  the  New 
World.  By  the  treachery  or  a  blunder  of  the  master,  their  frail  bark  was  steered  to  the  in- 
hospitable shores  of  Cape  Cod,  where  without  charter  or  patent,  from  king  or  company,  the 
emigrants  organised  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and  having  landed  at  New  Plymouth  on 
the  11th  of  December,  1620,  to  the  number  of  101  men,  women,  and  children,  established 
the  first  colony  in  New  England.  A  new  and  more  powerful  colony  was  planted  at  Salem 
in  1628,  and  the  charter  having  been  transfeired  to  Una  country  in  the  year  fdlowing,  the 
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constitation  of  a  trading  company  was  thus  converted  into  the  constitation  of  the  little 
republic  of  Massachusetts,  which  elected  its  own  governors  and  made  its  own  law&  Settle- 
ments were  made  in  New  Hampshire  in  1623,  at  Providence  in  1635,  on  Rhode  Island  in 
1638,  in  Connecticut  in  1636,  at  New  Haven  in  1638,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period  on  the 
coasts  of  Maine. 

The  other  states  were  successively  founded  on  various  occasions.  Maryland  owes  its 
establishment  to  protestant  persecution,  after  the  Puritan  party  had  gained  the  ascendency. 
In  1632,  Lord  Baltimore,  one  of  the  leading  catholic  noblemen,  obtained  for  himself  and  his 
followers  the  grant  of  an  extensive  tract,  which,  after  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  he  called 
Maryland.  In  1663,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  a  charter  was  obtained  by  Earl  Granville 
and  several  other  English  noblemen,  for  the  settlement  in  a  more  southern  territory,  which, 
after  the  king,  was  called  Carolina,  and  its  capital  Charlestcn.  Locke  was  even  employed 
to  draw  up  the  form  of  the  constitution,  which  did  not,  however,  succeed  very  well  in  prac- 
tice. Carolina  was  divided,  in  1728,  into  two  governments,  called  North  and  South  Carolina. 
In  1664  the  English  sway  was  extended  over  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  which 
had  been  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1614.  Some  Swedish  settlements  had  been  made  oh  the 
Delaware  in  1624 ;  but  New  Sweden  had  been  incorporated  with  the  New  Netherlands  in 
1655.  In  1682,  a  colony  of  Quakers  was  brought  over  to  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn,  a 
eon  of  Admiral  Penn,  and  a  man  whose  beneficence  has  obtained  for  him  the  veneration  of 
]fosterity.  The  wise  and  humane  principles  upon  which  this  colony  was  founded  soon  ren- 
dered it  very  flourishing.  Lastly,  Greor^  was  settled  in  1732,  by  a  number  of  public- 
spirited  individuals,  with  the  view  of  findmg  employment  for  multitudes  of  the  distressed 
labouring  classes.  It  suffered  considerably  by  dissension  until  1752,  when  it  was  taken  under 
the  immediate  care  of  government,  and  placed  oi^  the  same  footing  with  the  Carolinas. 

These  settlements  continued  to  flourish  under  the  English  sway.  The  native  Indians 
were  driven  to  a  distance ;  the  charters  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  states  by  Charles 
n.  and  James  II.  were  restored ;  and  they  advanced  rapidly  in  culture  and  population.  The 
war  of  1756-63  was  attended  with  si^al  triumphs  of  the  British  arms,  and  its  issue  added 
Florida  and  Canada  to  the  empire,  which  thus  comprised  in  one  united  mass  all  settlements 
of  any  value  formed  by  Europeans  in  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  Mexica  But 
the  pride  of  Britain,  thus  raised  to  its  utmost  height,  was  soon  destined  to  experience  a  severe 
humiliation. 

The  American  revolution,  already  prepared  by  the  distance  and  increasing  greatness  of 
these  states,  arose  immediately  out  of  the  claim  of  Britain  to  impose  taxes  on  £em  without 
their  own  consent  After  a  series  of  discussions,  Britain  refusing  wholly  to  withdraw  this 
claim,  the  American  colonies  rose  in  rebellion,  and  in  1776  declared  themselves  free  and 
independent  states.  In  1777  they  agreed  to  certain  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union ;  and  being  favoured  by  the  extent  and  local  difficulties  of  the  countrv,  and  finally 
aided  by  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  they,  in  1783,  wrested  from  Britain  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  independence.  Since  that  time  these  colonies  have  ranked  as  an  independent 
power,  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  thirteen  colonies  which  achieved  their  independence  by  the  seven  years*  war  of  the 
revolution,  were  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  the  settlement  of 
the  rich  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  formed  a  wonderful  addition  to 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  American  confederacy.  Kentucky  first  received  a  permanent 
colony  in  1775,  and  in  1702  it  was  detached  from  the  mother-state,  and  became  an  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  Union.  Tennessee  soon  after  followed  the  example  of  Kentucky,  and 
having  been  separated  from  North  Carolina,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1796.  Mean- 
whDe  Vermont,  who  had  long  asserted  her  independence  of  New  York,  finally  obtained  a 
recognition  of  her  claims  in  1791. 

The  country  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  having  received  a  territorial  government  by  the  Or- 
dinance of  1787,  began  to  be  settled  by  a  party  of  emigrants  from  New  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  and  in  the  course  of  fourteen  years,  such  was  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the 
new  state  of  Ohio  was  added  (1802)  to  the  confederation.  Indiana  followed  in  1816 ;  Illinois 
in  1818 ;  and  Michigan  in  1836 ;  at  which  time  the  new  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  embracing 
the  country  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Missouri,  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
was  also  constituted. 

The  western  part  of  Georgia  had  already  been  divided  into  the  two  Territories  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  which,  the  former  in  1819,  and  the  latter  in  1817,  became  independent  states. 
The  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1820,  gave  this  part  of  the  country  a  frontier 
line  on  the  sea,  and  facilitated  and  secured  the  intercommumcation  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  republic.  Maine  having  been  detached  from  Massachusetts  in  1820,  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  now  organised  into  twenty-three  states  and  two  territories. 

The  vast  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  drew  the  attention  of  the  Americans,  as  soon  as 
their  settlements  began  to  press  against  that  river.  Here,  as  the  old  territory  was  peopled, 
an  unbounded  scope  wa»  anbrded  for  fresh  emigration  and  settlements.  The  purchase  of 
Louisiana  in  1804,  from  Bonaparte,  who  had  taken  it  from  Spain  in  exchange  for  a  paltry 
principality  in  Italy,  removed  all  obstacles  to  their  views.    The  expeditions  of  Captains 
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Lewis  and  Clarke  (1804-6),  and  that  of  Major  hopgf  explored  this  territoiy  as  far  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific,  where  the  Colombia  had  already  been 
discovered  and  named  by  American  navigators  in  1792 ;  and  Spain  and  Russia  acquiesced  in 
the  whole  being  laid  down  as  American.  In  this  extensive  tract  have  been  formed  the  Statei 
of  Louisiana  (1612),  already  at  the  period  of  the  cession  inhabited  by  French  and  Spaniards, 
Missouri  (182^),  and  Arkansaw  (1836).  Thus,  in  the  period  of  60  years  tnxn  the  dedaia- 
tion  of  independence,  the  number  of  the  States  has  been  doubled. 

SacT.  IV. — Political  Oeograpky, 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  as  established  by  the  constitutioii  adopted  in  1788, 
is  in  form  a  federal  representative  democracy.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent, who  holds  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years ;  he  is  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges 
of  the  several  States,  consisting  in  each  State  of  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress.  The  electors  are  them- 
selves appointed  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  State  legislatures,  being  in  some  cases  chosen 
directly  by  the  people,  and  in  others  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  A  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  so  given  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  choice ;  if  there  be  no 
choice  by  the  electors,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  choose  one  of  the  three  candidates 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  and  in  this  case  the  vote  is  taken  by  States,  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  State  having  one  vote.  The  Vice-President  is  chosen  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  for  the  same  term,  but  if  there  be  no  choice  by  the  electors,  the  vacancy  is  supplied 
by  the  Senate,  by  choosing  one  of  the  two  persons  having  the  highest  number  of  votes.  No 
person  can  be  President  or  Vice-President,  except  a  natural  born  citizen  of  the  age  of  at 
least  thirty-five  years,  who  has  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  <^ 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  with  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  he  has  power  to  make  treaties,  and  with  the  consent  of 
that  body,  he  appoints  the  principal  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  United  States ;  he  also 
possesses  a  qualified  veto  upon  the  bills  presented  to  him  by  Congress ;  but  if  he  disapprove 
any  bill,  it  nevertheless  becomes  a  law  if  passed  b^  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  each  house.  The 
President  receives  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  takes  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  and  commissions  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  The  Vice-President 
is  Preskient  of  the  Senate,  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the  President, 
the  powers  and  duties  of  that  officer  devolve  on  him. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  v\  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senators  are  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  the 
term  of  six  years ;  there  are  two  senators  fix>m  each  State,  and  no  other  qualifications  for  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  are  required,  than  that  a  person  so  chosen  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  shall  have  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate,  in 
addition  to  its  legislative  powers,  has  a  concurrent  vote  in  the  ratification  of  treaties  and  on 
executive  nominations,  and  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  The  Representatives 
are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  the  electors  in  each 
State  being  those  qualified  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
Representatives  are  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  their  respective  population, 
three-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  those  States  where  slavery  exists  being  included  in  the  repre- 
sentative number.  According  to  the  present  apportionment,  which  is  one  representative  for 
47,700  inhabitants,  computed  as  above  described,  the  number  of  representatives  is  242.  The 
House  of  Representatives  choose  their  speaker  and  other  officers ;  they  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment,  and  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House.  No  person 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  is  eligible  as  representative. 

The  Congress  must  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year ;  it  has  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  but  no  duty  can  be  laid  on  articles  exported ;  to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  to  regulate  commerce ;  to  coin  money  and  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures;  to  establish  poet-offices  and  post-roads;  to  punish  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  ofifences  against  the  law  of  nations ;  to  declare 
war,  and  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  a  navy ;  to 
provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions ;  to  provide  for  arming,  organizing,  and  disciplining  the  militia ;  and  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  me  Constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

For  despatch  of  business  the  Senate  is  divided  into  twenty  standing  committees,  chosen 
by  ballot  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  and  all  other  committees  in  that  body  are 
also  chosen  by  ballot  In  the  House  there  are  twenty-nine  standing  committees,  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  at  the  commencement  of  each  session ;  with  the  exception  of  six,  which  are 
appointed  for  the  congressional  term.  The  most  important  of  these  committees,  are  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Afiairs,  of  Ways  and  Means,  on  Commerce,  on  Manufactures,  on 
Agriculture,  on  Military  Afiairs,  on  Na^  Afi&irs,  on  the  Public  Lands,  on  the  Judiciarv,  on 
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Po6t>Offices  and  Post-Roads,  on  Indian  Affiiirs,  &c.  Congress  meets  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December  in  each  year.  The  first  session  often  continues  for  six  or  eight  months,  but  the 
second  determines  on  the  4th  of  March,  when  the  term  of  office  of  the  Representatives 
expires. 

The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  thirty-three  District 
Courts,  and  seven  Circuit  Courts.  The  judges  are  appointed  during  good  behaviour.  The 
Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  six  Associate  Justices,  who  hold  a  court  an- 
nually at  Washington ;  each  Justice  also  attends  a  certain  circuit,  comprising  several  dis- 
tricts, and,  with  the  District  Judge,  composes  a  Circuit  Court,  which  is  held  in  each  district 
of  the  circuit  The  District  Courts  are  held  by  the  respective  District  Judges  alone.  The 
judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  treaties  made  under  their  authority.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  afifecting  public  ministers,  and  in  all  cases  where 
a  State  is  a  party,  except  between  a  State  and  its  own  citizens,  or  the  citizens  of  other  States 
or  aliens;  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  Circuit  Courts,  and,  in  certain  cases,  from  the 
State  Courts.  The  Circuit  Courts  have  original  jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  the  State 
Courts,  of  all  cases  in  which  the  United  States,  or  an  alien,  or  citizens  of  difierent  States 
are  parties,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  they 
have  exclusive  co^izance  of  all  crimes  cognizable  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  penalty  to  be  mflicted  exceeds  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  six 
months.  The  District  Courts  have  the  exclusive  cognizance  of  lesser  offences,  and  also  of 
all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  saving  to  suitors,  however,  the  ri^ht 
of  a  common  law  remedy,  where  such  an  one  exists ;  and  they  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  State  Courts  in  certain  cases  where  an  alien  or  the  United  States  are  a  party.  The 
Circuit  Courts  have  in  certain  cases  appellate  jurisdiction  firom  the  District  Courts.  There 
is  a  District  Attorney  in  each  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute,  in  his  district,  all  offences 
cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  manage  all  civil  actions  in  which  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  The  Marshal  of  each  district  attends  the  District  and  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  district,  and  executes  the  precepts  directed  to  him  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

The  principal  executive  officers  are  the  Secretaries  of  State,  at  War,  and  of  the  Navy, 
the  Po^master-General,  and  the  Attorney-General.  They  are  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
President,  and^  with  the  Vice-President,  form  the  cabinet  The  department  of  State  was 
created  in  1789.  The  Secretary  conducts  the  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  public  ministers  of  the  United  States  abroad,  and  with  those  of  foreign 
states  near  the  United  States.  He  has  the  charge  of  the  United  States  seal,  preserves  the 
originals  of  laws  and  treaties,  and  of  the  public  correspondence  growing  out  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations;  he  grants  passports  to  American 
citizens  visiting  foreign  countries,  has  the  control  of  tlie  patent-office,  and  preserves  the  evi- 
dence of  copy-rights.  Thus  this  department  corresponds  to  the  Home-Office  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Afiairs  of  some  countries.  There  are  attached  to  the  Department  of  State 
a  Diplomatic  Bureau,  a  Consular  Bureau,  a  Home  Bureau,  the  Archives,  and  the  Patent 
Office. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  created  in  1789.  The  Secretary  superintends  the  fiscal 
concerns  of  the  government ;  he  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  annually  the  state  of  the 
finances,  and  recommends  such  measures  as  he  thinks  proper  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  revenue.  The  Treasury  Department  comprises  the  offices  of  the  Secretary,  two  Con- 
trollers, five  Auditors,  tiie  Register,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

The  revenue  and  taxation  of  the  United  States  have  been  moderate  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  and  extent  of  the  republic.  Yet  their  independence  commenced  under  a  heavy  bur- 
den, consequent  upon  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  by  which  it  had  been  achieved.  In  1783 
the  public  debt  was  42,000,000  dollars,  and  in  1793  it  had  increased  to  80,352,000  dollars. 
From  that  time  efficient  measures  were  taken  to  reduce  it,  and  it  was  gradually  brought 
down,  with  some  little  fluctuation,  to  45,000,000  dollars  in  1813.  The  war  in  which  the 
United  States  then  became  involved  with  England  nearly  tripled  the  sum,  and  in  1816  it 
amounted  to  127,334,933  dollars.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  totally  extinguished,  the  whole 
payments  for  principal  and  interest  during  the  last  twenty  years  having  been  about  212  mil- 
lion dollars.  Thus  has  this  young  republic,  without  imposing  heavy  bunlens  upon  the  people, 
or  neglecting  the  great  interests  of  industry  and  social  improvement,  redeemed  the  entire 
debt  of  the  revolution  and  the  three  years*  war ;  paid  the  purchase-money  for  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  and  provided  for  the  wants  of  those  who  perilled  their  life  and  fortune  in  the  sacred 
straggle  for  independence.  "  When  it  is  considered,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
'*  that  this  has  been  effected  by  a  young,  and,  at  first,  not  verv  numerous  people,  within  about 
half  a  century,  and  who,  during  the  same  period,  have  provided  such  other  and  ample  means 
to  sustain  their  useful  systems  of  government,  and  to  build  up  great  and  prosperous  commu- 
nities, we  may  well  be  proud  of  the  illustration  our  countiy  arords  of  the  financial  abilities 
of  free  institutions..*' 
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The  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  derived  chiefly  from  Customs  and  the  sale  of  Public 
Lands.  Internal  taxes  or  excise  duties  had  been  imposed  prior  to  1802,  but  they  were 
repealed  in  that  year ;  they  were  revived  in  1813,  but  discontinued  again  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  Direct  taxes,  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  their  representative 
population,  have  been  assessed  at  four  different  periods ;  viz.  in  1796,  a  direct  tax  of  2,000,000 
dollars  on  dwelling-houses,  lands,  and  slaves;  in  1813,  a  similar  tax  of  3,000,000  doUais 
was  imposed ;  in  1815,  a  third  of  6,000,000,  and  in  1816,  a  fourth  of  3,000,000. 

The  customs  or  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  are  the  most  productive  branch  of  revenue, 
but  they  must  of  course  vary  in  amount  not  oiOy  in  proportion  to  the  whole  value  of  the  im- 
ports^ but  also  according  to  the  greater  or  less  rate  of  the  duties.  In  1816,  the  receipts  from 
the  customs  amounted  to  36,306,874  dollars ;  from  that  period  till  1825,  they  fluctuated  be- 
tween 13,000,000  and  20,000,000  dollars ;  and  fi-om  1825  to  1834,  they  varied  firom  20,000,000 
to  30,000,000 ;  but  since  the  general  reduction  of  duties  by  the  tariffi  of  1832  and  1^3,  they 
have  &llen  to  about  half  the  last  named  sum. 

The  second  great  source  of  revenue  is  the  Public  Domain  of  the  United  States.    The 
Public  Lands  consist  of  tracts  of  territon^  ceded  to  the  General  Government  bv  the  aevend 
States ;  ctf*  the  lands  in  the  territory  ot  Louisiana  purchased  of  France ;  and  of  those  in 
Florida  obtained  by  purchase  from  Spain.    Afler  thus  acquiring  a  claim  to  wild  lands  from 
the  individual  States,  or  foreign  powers,  the  Indian  title  to  the  soil  is  next  extinguii^ed,  by 
purchasing  it  fix>m  the  native  tribes  by  whom  it  is  respectively  occupied.    The  lands  are 
then  surveyed  on  an  accurate  plan  and  according  to  a  general  ar^stem ;  the  surveys  are 
founded  upon  a  series  of  true  meridians,  each  forming  the  base  of  a  series  of  surveys  of 
which  the  lines  are  made  to  correspond,  so  that  the  whole  country  is  divided  into  townships 
of  six  miles  square.  Each  township  is  subdivided  into  thirty-six  equal  parts,  called  sections, 
containing  each  640  acres,  and  these  are  farther  subdivided  into  quarter,  half^iuarter,  and 
quarter-quarter  sections.    The  lands  thus  surveyed  are  offered  for  sale  by  proclamation  of 
the  President,  and,  by  law,  must  be  sold  by  public  auction,  the  minimum  or  upset  price 
being  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  ready  money.  One  section  in  each  township 
is  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  township,  and  all  salt  springs  and  lead  mines 
are  reserved  from  sale,  unless  by  special  order  of  the  President    The  minimum  or  up^t 
price  of  the  public  lands  was  at  first  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  one  half  to  be  paid  within 
thirty  days,  the  residue  in  one  year  after  the  sale ;  in  1800,  the  term  of  credit  was  very 
much  extended,  and  in  1820  the  purchasers  were  in  debt  to  the  government  more  than 
22,000,000  dollars.  At  that  period  tne  present  system  of  cash  payments  was  adopted,  under 
which  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  have  increased  from  1,167,225  dollars  to  6,000,961 
(in  1834),  and  in  1835  even  exceeded  12,000,000.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  West- 
em  States,  the  extensive  introduction  of  steam  vessels  on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  intercourse  and  transportation  by  rail  roads  and  canals,  have  concurred 
with  the  extraordinary  high  price  of  cotton  in  producing  this  wonderful  result    The  whole 
quantity  of  public  lands  sola  is  44,500,000  acres ;  quantity  granted  for  various  purposes, 
16,040,624  acres;  unsold,  within  the  limits  of  the  States  and  Territories,  at  the  end  of 
1835,  220,000,000  acres;  beyond  those  limits,  750,000,000;   whole  quantity  surveved, 
122400,000:  total  cost  of  the  lands,  58,438,824  dollars;  total  receipts,  64,029,496  doUais. 

1.  Co9t  qfPurehoie  and  Management  of  the  Public  Lands  to  end  oflB35, 

Expenditure  for  Indian  AAin 917^1.560 

Purchaae  of  Louisiana  (with  interest) 83,599,353 

Purchase  of  Florida  (with  interett) (1,480,780 

Payments  to  Georgia ]  ,350,000 

Mississippi  Stock  redeemed  at  Treasury 1,833,375 

Szpenses  of  Land  Offices 3.367,351 

Sunreyinff 3,641,190 

Five  per  eent.  on  sales  to  the  new  States  for  public  roads 786,017 


Total 


958,43834 

2.  Quantity  of  Land  surveyed  and  offered  for  edle ;  quantity  mdd  ;  amount 
ekasers ;  and  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury ^  to  end  of  1836l 


5y  Pur- 


Ohio 

lIlinoM 

Missouri 

^^IBIHlma  ••••••••.«•••••■«••  ■ 

BlissiSBippi .••••«••• 

Louisiana 

Michigan  (peninsula) 

Michigan  (West  of  Lake) . . . 

Arkansas 

Florida 


Totids 


tir    ■ 


14,703.163 
18,600.447 
91.574,405 
30,393,350 
39,915.008 
17,535,890 

6.450,043 
18,311,519 

4,674,601 
13.891.538 

6,867,130 


166,897,083 


10,609,671 

8,390,839 

4,340,481 

3,948,819 

7,399,030 

5,601,517 

767,415 

3,907,883 

149,755 

668.308 

498,900 


44,499,631 


pddbT 


9 19,489,938 

10,810,173 

5,505.487 

4.305,309 

13,017.115 

7,833,987 

l.]e8,591 

4,078.394 

315,189 

861,816 

057,093 


•  67,880,085 


pudialp 


•  16,780,177 

9,510,483 

5,355,613 

3.886,394 

10.0Sy7,348 

6.837,7?0 

909,087 

3.810,509 

149,388 

636.643 

556,383 


•  58,619.583* 


•  In  sddltka  to  5,«M7«  doUm  ia  flntUciln  of  poidie  diU, 


UidUkdMSUtoi 
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not  Bank  aiocki 


24,601,962  dolUrs:— 

ViLCiTillii 


The  following  BtAtement  ezhibitB  some  of  the  principal  items  of  annaal  expeuditure. — The 
mwM  ue  for  the  yeai  1833. 


'ISS.K"- 

Sj^rr 

...  wa-Tsa 

Prinaf^lUmi. 

•  311930 

^Sk^K^. 

■IT'  «0.« 

SJfnjrfii;^'"". 

....  136.000 

cuin^orvitpoit. 

....  wi,sn 

«I,S«8.7SB 


I.  Hiliiini  Enabliib 


FoniOcitioni. . 
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A  Statement  of  the  Expendituree  of  the  United  Statee.from  the  4/A  of  Merck,  1780^ 

to  the  Ziet  December,  1832. 


s 


CtfilLM. 


I7BI 

I79i 

I7W 

I'm 

I7»S 

I1W 

1797 

I7W 

17«9 

1800 

1801 

\fOl 

1809 

1804 

18ns 

IKW 

1807 

IKH 

I80» 

1810 

1811 

18:  i 

1HI» 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1880 

1881 

1822 

1823 

I8S4| 

IRZS, 

1827; 
1828 
1829' 
1830 
18311 
1832 


7V7,IS4  4S 

3eo,»i7se 

SAM^I  08 
44Q^»4Cn 

ati,as3  3« 

447.139  0& 
483.J3170 
fi04,aK  17 
M2,805  76 
748.b>«  4& 
ft49,2»«3l 
696.981  II 
&26,S83I2 
634.796  63 
6M,'*4!*  79 
»^,i30  53 

691,167  80 

712,466  IS 

70fJ.«M09 

64(,4tf7  27 

8tW,{7l  && 

7W.M5  45 

987.424  0 

8&2^7  16 

1,908,126  77 

9»4,U6IT 

1,109,  M9  79 

1,148,180  41 

liS484IOO& 

1,112,298  64 

1,158,131  S^ 

IAi^,9ll66 

1^336.206  24 

1,390,747  94 

1,256,745  48 

1,228,141  04 

l,4S&.«90  58 

1327.069  36 

1,579,724  64 

1,373,755  98 

1,800,757  74 


MiMallft- 


14,733: 

78,766  67 

89^^)0  00 

-146,403  51 

9li,W6  12 

I81,>»0  64 

906,788  54 

457,428  74 

271,374  II 

29V676  73 

6M,<^9a 

1,110,834  77 

1,186.65.'.  ^7 

2,79H,02«  77 

1,760,421  30 

677,M2e  34> 

904,9<3t2H3 

166,306  04 

6i;)«7  4H 

964,904  47 

M7,70S  89 

909,941  01 

177,179  97 

290,892  04 

364,680  40 

881,994  97) 

490.4a  SO 

884,113  94 

853,370  04 

907,110  75 

164.879  51 

998,118  56 

6,140,099  83 

871,006  25 

832,719  08 

660,811  87 

1,001,193 

i90T,7&86 

994,0^27 

89K5&4  00 

386.181  07 


ifiiilary  £i»»i 


MiilUiT  9er- 
vioai,  nNtifl- 
alioH,*c. 


S97,1S8.047  >l  24,I4S,MB  » 


911,569  98 
194378  38 

94,709  46 
116,248  30, 

98,718  50^ 
150,476  UJ 
103,880  88 
149,004  15' 

I7S,III  8i; 

193.636  %9l 

8G9,M]3  4l| 

SI5.0S2  36, 

a0(>.il7l<7l 

STS.-iSS  23, 

SM.rSO  19 

44\48S  18 

464.>I6  52 

427,19198 

337,082  68, 

315,783  47 

4-)7.9l9  66 

609,113  37 

7aKM9  16 

1,103,425  50 

1,755.731  27 

1.416.995  00 

8,242,384  62 

e40S,H49  8l 

1,640.917  06 

l,00QJ4l  86 

900,718  15 

644,965  15 

671,063  78 

678^942  74 

1,046.131  40 

1,110,713  83 

896.123  67 

1,819,308  40 

1,665,679  66 

1,363,684  IS 

1,392,33611 

8,451,808  64 


•7 


38,194,Tn  II 


632,804  09 
1.100.708  09 
1,130,249  OB 
8,639.007  66 
8,480,910  13 
1,960,963X4 
1,006,408  66 
8,009,5JS  30 
9.466,946  9h 

1.672,944  09 

1,179,148  85 

«e2,U65^6 

87%  :23  S3 

712,781  2!< 

1,224,356  3« 

l,2t«.6K5  9l 

2.900,834  40 

3;B5,772  17 

8,894.393  94 

8,092,>«i|9 

11.817,798  34 

19,662,013  08 

90,ajO,H06M 

14,794,294  28 

16,01-2,096  80 

8,004.236  53 

6,622,715  10 

6,606400  37 

8,e3n.398  3l 

4,461,291  79 

9,111961  48 

9,096484  43 

9440.990  86 

3,606.914  18 

4943,194  37 

8438477  88 

4,145,544  56 

4,724,29107 

4,767.128  88 

4441,83^  55 

6,446,034  88 


190,638,643  81 


800^000  00 
1,847,900  86 
2,766,44000 

ijaR^OOM 

1,449,097  04 

1,967400  41 

1409,810  67 

1404,194  M 

796418  £8 

793,134  80 

764.498  38 

1497,947  33 

1,001,938  98 

1457,18158 


Ot 


^'^ 


Naval 


m419  88 

108443  16 
80,087  81 
8I49994 
68,673  82 

I00,H43  7I 
92^256  97 

104  845  99 
9^444  09 
64,130  73 
7343937 
66,440  39 
62,908  10 
80,098  80 
914.S459 
81475  69 
70,500  00 
82476  04 
97,833  64 
83,744  16 
75,043  F8 
91,408  IC 
86,980  91 
00.IM86 

QBRyGoO  00 

ie9,M)4  16 
99747449 
890,719  90 
868439  00 
441.936  31 
M24I7  83 
305.606  46 
381,491  48 
881,786  18 

861489  01 
180,186  94 
127,438  77 
185,102  09 
296449  98 
16^796  16 
187400  98 


17496488  92  6,710407  83|  13,413,188  16 


ITjQOO 
13.648 

nsy2 
13442 

93,475  66' 

113463  98 

62.496  » 

I6L470  0» 

90408  l« 

3122 

9,000  00 

94,600  00 

60.000  00 

II64OOOO 

l9e,M)0  00 

B3440000 

905.425  00 
913475  00 
837408  84 
177,693  00 
I5l.b75  00 
rn,846  00 
I4n.3&8  88 
167494  86 
630,750  00 
274,518  16 
319,400  71 
605,704  27 
469,18180 
815,750  01 
477,005  44 
576,007  41 
980,78181 
499,989  90 
714,106  44 
743,447  83 
700494  88 
705,084  94 
676444  74 
022462  47 
930,738  04 
1,368,419  76 


67000 
63  08 

*  njoin 
4iogi6Boa 

874,784  04 
3tt,631(« 
148I447  76 
2jmjKl  84 
3,448.716  Oa 
9,111,484  00 
91646187 
1,815430  S3 
1,189438  76 
I497,MX)  00 
1,649.641  44 
1,728,064  47 
1464467  90 
8,427.756  80 
1,664444  90 
1465,366  39 
3,990466  16 
6,44640010 
7411,00  60 
8,680,000  25 
8409478  90 
341449949 
8463,696  00 
3447,640  4] 
4487.990  00 
3419443  06 
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The  War  Department  was  created  in  1789;  to  this  department  helong  the  direction  and 
government  of  the  army ;  the  erection  of  fortifications ;  the  execution  of  topographical  sor- 
veys ;  and  the  direction  of  Indian  Aflkirs.  Attached  to  it  are  a  Requisiticm  INireau,  a  Bounty 
Land  Bureau,  a  Pension  office,  an  office  of  Indian  Afifairs,  an  Engineer  office,  a  Topographi- 
cal office,  an  Ordnance  office,  &c.  The  army  is  under  the  command  of  the  Major  General, 
who  is  styled  the  General-in-chief.  The  Western  Department  of  the  army  comprises  all 
the  country  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Florida  to  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  including  Tennessee  and  Kentucky ;  the  Eistem  Department 
comprises  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  Economy  and  political  jealousy  have  combined  to 
keep  down  the  number  of  the  army  exceedingly  low ;  it  consists  at  present  of  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  four  regiments  of  artillery,  and  seven  of  infantry,  making,  with  & 
corps  of  Engineers,  the  Topographical  Engineers,  and  the  Ordnance  Department,  an  aggre- 
fliite  of  about  7,600  men,  including  one  Major  General,  three  Brigadiers  €Seneral,  nineteen 
Colonels,  fifteen  Lieutenant  Colonels,  twenty-eight  Majors,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  Cap- 
tains. The  appropriation  for  the  army  for  the  year  1836,  was  3,780,9^  dollars;  of  which 
968,317  was  for  pay  of  the  army;  315,118  for  subsistence  of  officers;  495,500  for  subsist- 
ence of  army;  830,000  for  armories;  332,000  for  Quartermaster's  Department;  200,000  for 
arming  fortifications;  231,500  for  arsenals,  &c.  The  defence  of  the  country  is,  however, 
mainly  confided  to  the  militia,  which  in  point  of  numbers  is  sufficiently  formidable,  amount- 
ing nominally  to  upwards  of  1,300,000  men.  But  this  vast  body  is  extremely  deficient  in 
discipline  and  subordination,  and  even  imperfectly  armed  and  organized. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  created  in  1798,  and  there  is  a  Board  of  Navy 
Commissioners,  established  in  1815,  attached  to  the  Department  The  navy,  though  on  a 
small  scale,  acquired  great  reputation  during  the  three  years'  war,  when  the  American  shipfl 
successfully  encountered  those  of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Much  has  since  been  done 
both  in  enlarging  the  number  of  vessels,  and  extending  and  constructing  suitable  dock- 
yards ;  but  the  naval  force  is  not  considered  adequate  to  uie  exigencies  of  the  country.  It 
consists  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  five  are  on  the  stocks,  seventeen  frigates, 
including  six  on  the  stocks,  fifteen  sloops  of  war,  and  eight  smaller  vessels ;  beedde  which 
Uiere  are  on  hand  at  the  difierent  yards  live-oak  ftames  for  four  ships  of  the  line,  eight  firi- 
gates,  and  six  sloops  of  war,  and  on  the  stocks  one  steam-frigate.  The  naval  appropriatioD 
for  the  year  1836  was  6,375,154  dollars,  including  2,318,017  for  pay,  1,065,000  for  repairs 
of  vessels,  782,000  for  subsistence,  798,125  for  improvement  and  repair  of  yards,  438,749 


for  the  marines,  and  300,000  for  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  South  Seas.    There  are 
seven  Navy-Yards  belonging  to  the  United  States,  viz :  at  Portsmouth ;  at  Charlestown,  in 
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Boetoii  Harbour;  at  Brooklyn,  on  Wallabout  Bay,  opposite  New  York;  at  Philadelphia;  at 
Washington;  at  Gosport,  opposite  Norfolk,  Yirffinia;  and  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  There 
are  graving  or  dry-docks  at  Charlestown  and  Grosport,  and  a  tliird  is  constructing  at 
Brooklyn. 

The  General  Post  Office  is  ander  the  superintendence  of  a  Postmaster  Greneral,  who  has 
the  appointment  of  the  ppstmasters  throughout  the  country,  and  the  power  of  making  con* 
txacts  for  carrying  the  mail.  The  post  routes  cover  an  extent  of  112,774  miles,  on  which 
the  mails  are  carried  25,81^,486  miles  a  year.  The  number  of  post-offices  is  10,770 ;  the 
revenue  of  the  department  for  the  year  1835  was  2,903,556  dollars;  the  expenditure, 
2,757,350. 

The  Office  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  was  established  at  Philadelphia  in  1702,  and 
in  1835  an  act  was  passed  for  establishing  a  branch  in  New  Orleans  for  the  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  branches  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  Dahloneg^  Georgia,  for  the  coin- 
age of  gold ;  the  general  direction  being  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at 
Philadelphia.  The  coinage  is  executed  by  machines  propelled  by  steam-power ;  the  value 
of  the  coinage  during  the  year  1635  was  5,668,667  dollars,  comprising  2,186,175  dollars  in 
gold  coins,  3,444,003  in  silver,  and  30,480  in  copper,  making  15,906,342  pieces  of  coin. 

£ach  of  the  twentynsix  States  of  the  great  American  confederacy  has  its  local  govern- 
ment, organised  by  the  people  of  the  State  with  such  powers  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  fit,  subject,  however,  to  certain  limitations  made  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  thus  no  State  can  enter  into  any  treaty  or  alliance,  impose  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  coin  money,  engage  in  war,  or  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  mreign  power ;  the  United 
States  also  guaranty  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government  and  prohibit  the  States 
from  granting  any  title  of  nobility.  All  the  State  governments  are  in  fiict  representative 
democracies,  naving  an  elective  executive  and  legislature,  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  for  a  short  term  of  service ;  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State  is  styled  the 
Crovemor,  and  the  legislative  houses,  styled  General  Assembly,  General  Court,  or  Legisla^ 
lure,  consist  of  a  Senate  or  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Delegates  or  Representa^ 
tives.  Sufirage  is  virtually  universal ;  blacks,  however,  are  not  admitted  to  vote  in  most  of 
the  States,  and  in  some  a  small  property  qualification  is  required.  The  judiciary  of  each 
State  is  most  generally  appointed  by  the  executive  or  the  legislature  during  good  behaviour, 
but  in  some  States,  is  elected  annually  or  for  a  short  term  by  the  legislature  or  the  people. 

The  State  governments  manage  the  local  and  domestic  affiurs  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federacy ;  they  enact  the  laws  which  regulate  the  social  and  domestic  relations  of  indivi- 
duals; organize,  discipline,  and  command  the  militia;  establish  municipal  institutions;  char- 
ter banking,  trading,  manufacturing,  religious,  charitable,  and  scientific  Companies  and 
Societies ;  construct  or  authorize  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals ;  institute  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  public  education ;  and  in  general  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  social  order  and  the  public  tranquillity.  The  common  law  of  Ilngland  is  the 
^rround-work  of  the  law  in  the  United  States ;  but  its  details  and  principles  are  more  or  less 
modified  by  statutory  provisions  of  the  respective  States.  In  Louisiana  the  civil  law  pre- 
vails. A  small  revenue  is  raised  in  each  State  adequate  to  the  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment,  by  direct  taxes,  or  excise  and  license  duties. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  United  States  have  already  made  an  astonishing  progress  in  industry  and  wealth, 
but  the  present  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  fiiture  greatness  to  which  their  vast 
and  unparalleled  resources  must  carry  them.  An  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  free  popu- 
lation, possessing  the  useful  arts  of  the  most  improved  society,  with  an  extent  of  rertile 
territory  unequalled  in  the  Old  World,  and  penetrated  throughout  by  such  immense  lines 
of  navigable  communication,  cannot  fiiil,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  leave  every  other  na- 
tion behind  them.  Agriculture  has  ever  been  the  staple  pursuit  of  the  North  Americans, 
and  agricultural  products  have  always  constituted  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  this 
country.  The  great  cheapness  and  extraordinary  fertility  of  land,  and  the  &cility  of  ex- 
changing these  products  for  articles  of  use  or  luxury,  manufactured  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Old  World,  conspire  to  make  the  people  of  the  United  States  eminently  an  agricultural 
population.  The  first  exports  of  the  colonies  were  the  products  of  the  unbounded  forest, 
which  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  covered  both  flanks  of  the  mountains,  and  has 
even  yet  been  slightly  encroached  on ;  fiirs,  lumber,  pitch  and  tar,  pot  and  pearl-ashes, 
with  some  cattle  and  provisions,  constituted  the  chief  articles  of  trade  from  the  northern 
provinces  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  but  rice  and  tobacco  were  already  important 
Items  of  exportation  from  the  southern  colonies.  At  a  later  period  wheat  became  the  great 
staple  of  the  middle  and  western  States,  and  cotton  of  the  more  tropical  sections  of  the 
country ;  flax  and  hemp  thrive  particularly  in  the  rich  soil  of  Kentucky.  Maize,  an  indi- 
genous American  grain,  being  suited  to  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  situations,  is  so  univer- 
ndly  cultivated  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  com  as  a  distinctive  appellation.    Oats  for 
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bones'  food,  tod  lye  for  distilUtioii  are  the  ivrevalent  kinds  of  grain  in  the  northern  States, 
while  in  the  extreme  south  the  sugar-cane  is  found  to  flourish,  and  supplies  aboal  one-hilf 
of  the  home  consumption  of  sugar.  Wine,  silk,  hops,  and  beet  for  sugar  are  articles  of 
prospective  culture,  regarding  the  value  of  which  sanguine  expectations  are  entertained. 

Cotton,  the  great  staple  of  the  United  States,  is  raised  in  small  quantities  in  Virginia  sod 
Kentucky,  but  is  chiefly  produced  to  the  south  of  those  States.  The  American  cottoii  is  the 
produce  of  the  herbaceous  or  annual  cotUm  plant,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  the  Bea-islaiid  or  kng- 
Btaple,  and  the  upland  or  short«taple ;  the  former,  which  is  of  a  superior  quality,  is  grown 
onl^  along  the  sea-coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Cotton  was  first  sown  in  the 
United  States  in  about  1787,  and  was  first  exported  in  small  packages  called  pockets  in 
1790 ;  in  1800,  about  35,000,000  lbs.  were  raised ;  in  1810,  85,000,000  Iboi ;  in  1820, 
160,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1830,  350,000,000  lbs. ;  and  at  present  (1836)  the  cotton  crap  <^  the 
United  States  is  about  480,000,000  lbs. ;  of  which  386,000,000  4bs.  are  exported ;  the  an- 
nual value  of  the  crop  at  present  prices  is  about  80,000,000  dollars ;  of  the  exports  63,000,000 
dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  good  lands  yield  on  an  average,  from  250  to  300  lbs.  of  clean 
cotton  per  acre,  and  inferior  lands  from  125  to  150  lbs.,  and  that  the  capital  invested  in  its 
cultivation  is  nearly  800,000,000  dollars.  Of  late  a  valuable  oil  has  been  obtained  from  the 
seeds.  A  new  species  of  cotton,  called  Nankin  cotton,  of  a  rich  yellowish  cdoar  and  fine 
quality,  is  also  beginning  to  be  cultivated. 

Tobacco,  an  indigenous  American  plant,  has  been  the  staple  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
finom  their  first  settlement,  and  it  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  Kentuclnr,  Ohio,  and  other 
StatesL  The  tobacco  of  the  United  States  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, and  beside  the  large  quantity  made  into  snufi^  cigars,  and  manufiu;tured  tobacco,  there 
is  an  annual  expcnrtation  of  between  80,000  and  00,SX)  hogsheads  of  leaf  tobacco^  of  the 
value  of  about  6,000,000  dollars. 

The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  with  success  m  Louisiana,  where  there  are  several  varieties 
reared,  as  the  Creole,  the  Otaheite,  and  the  ribband ;  the  ribband  cane  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  hardy,  and  least  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  fixiet.  The  cane  does  not  produce  seed 
anywhere  in  Louisiana,  but  it  blooms  on  the  sea-coast  The  annual  crop  is  about  100,000 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  with  63,000  hogsheads  of  molasses. 

Rice  was  first  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  in  1604,  since  which  its  culture  has  been  so 
successfiil  that,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  home  consumption,  it  aflR)rds  an  annual  surplus 
of  finom  130,000  to  150,000  tierces,  of  the  value  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  ibr 
exportation.  We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  grain,  sheep,  and  cattle 
reared  in  the  United  States,  but  we  shall  give  below  the  amount  which  they  contribute  to 
the  exports  of  the  country.  We  may  add  that  indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities in  Carolina  and  Gr^Hrgia,  but  since  the  introduction  of  cotton  the  culture  St  it  has 
almost  entirely  ceased. 

Manuftctures  of  a  high  class  are  not  suited  to  a  country  in  an  early  stage,  which  finds  it, 
in  general,  more  advantageous  to  purchase  with  its  raw  produce  the  fabrics  of  richer  and 
more  populous  nations.    Yet  notwithstuiding  the  abundance  of  fertile  land  in  the  North 
American  colonies,  and  their  connexion  with  the  greatest  manufacturing  people  that  has 
ever  existed,  we  find  the  English  Board  of  Trade  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  com- 
plaining, ^  that  certain  trades  carried  on  and  manu&ctures  set  up  there,  are  detrimental  to 
the  trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.'*    These  manufiictures  appear, 
however,  to  have  consisted  merely  of  some  woollen  and  linen  clothing  made  in  fiimilies  fiv 
domestic  use,  bagging,  paper,  iron  castings  and  nails,  hats,  and  ships  for  their  French  snd 
Spanish  neighbours,  as  well  as  for  the  home  supply,  with  some  distilled  spirits  and  refined 
sugar.    But  it  was  the  policy  of  the  mother  country  to  discourage  any  attempts  of  the  colo- 
nists to  supply  themselves  with  manufactured  goods  of  any  sort,  and  an  eminent  British 
statesman  only  expressed  the  general  spirit  of  that  policy,  when  he  affirmed  that  **  the  only 
use  of  American  colpnies  is  die  monopoly  of  their  consumption  and  the  carriage  of  their 
produce.*'    Acts  of  parliament  were  accordingly  passed  (1732)  restraining  the  number  of 
apprentices  taken  by  any  hat-maker  to  two,  and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hats  from 
any  colony ;  and  (1750)  declaring  any  slitting  or  rolling-mill  in  the  colonies  a  common  nui- 
sance, to  be  abated  by  the  respective  governors.    It  was  no  exaggeration,  therefore,  when 
I/>rd  Chatham  declared  in  parliament,  that  *'  the  North  American  colonists  had  no  right  to 
make  even  a  nail  for  a  hoiscsshoe."    During  the  war  of  the  revolution  some  manufiictures 
sprung  up  in  the  States,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  provision  was  imme- 
diately made  for  the  support  of  the  trades,  handicrafts,  and  manufactures  of  the  country  by 
protecting  duties,  which  have  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.    Favored  by  su^  a 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  producing  so  great  a  diversity  and  abundance  of  the  raw 
materials ;  furnished  with  a  cheap  and  mexhaustible  supply  of  moving  power  in  their  tor- 
rents and  rivers ;  already,  in  some  branches  of  industry,  possessed  of  the  best  machinery  in 
the  world ;  and  daily  making  improvements  which  are  even  introduced,  as  fiu*  as  the  preju- 
dices of  the  operatives  will  permit,  into  the  manu&ctories  of  Europe,  the  United  States  will 
surely  be  able  to  cope  with  the  manufacturing  industry  of  any  other  people.    At  present. 
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however,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  country  is  applied  to  this  branch  of  in« 
dustry,  taA  but  few  of  the  finer  fabrics  are  produced. 

The  annual  value  of  the  manu&ctures  or  the  country  was  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (Gallatin),  finom  imperfect  returns,  to  exceed  120,000,000  dollars,  in  1810,  and 
by  returns  of  the  marshals  in  the  following  year  it  appeared  that  324,996  looms  produced 
upwards  of  75,000,000  yards  of  cotUm,  woollen,  and  linen  cloths,  mostlv  made  in  fiunilies. 
Other  returns  gave  for  the  value  of  manufiictures  of  iron,  14,364,526  dollars ;  of  distilled 
and  fermented  liquors,  16,528,207;  of  wood,  5,554,706;  of  hides  and  skins,  17,935,477;  of 
hats,  4,328,744 ;  of  cordage,  4,243,168.  Mr.  Pitkin  estimates  the  aggregate  value  of  ma- 
nu&ctures in  1835,  to  be  from  325,000,000  to  350,000,000  dollars,  and  observes  that  the 
amount  of  foreign  articles  consumed  in  the  country,  exclusive  of  tea,  wine,  cofiee,  and 
spices,  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  this  sum. 

The  first  cotton-mill  in  the  United  States  was  built  at  Providence,  in  1790,  and  power- 
looms  were  introduced  at  Waltham,  in  1815 ;  in  1835,  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of 
spindles  was  about  1,700,000 ;  of  looms,  48,000 ;  annual  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  mills, 
85  to  90  million  pounds ;  value  of  their  products  50,000,000  doUara  The  American  cotton 
Btuffl  are  more  substantial  and  durable  than  the  English,  and  they  are  preferred  in  the 
foreign  markets  to  which  they  have  been  carried.  They  include  sheetings  and  shirtings, 
printed  calicoes,  jeans,  carpeting,  sail-cloth,  6lc. 

The  manufacture  of  woollens  has  been  carried  on  in  families  for  domestic  use  from  an 
early  period  of  the  colonisation  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  large  establish- 
ments have  been  erected  for  this  purpose,  some  of  which  are  supplied  with  the  most  im- 
proved machinery  in  the  world.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
puted, or  rather  conjectured,  at  20,000,000,  probably  yielding  not  less  than  50,000,000  lbs. 
of  wool,  and  from  four  to  five  million  pounds  are  imported.  The  total  value  of  the  woollen 
manufiicture  is  estimated  by  Pitkin  at  firom  65,000,000  to  70,000,000  dollars,  and  it  cannot 
be  leas  than  that  amount  Among  the  products  are  broadcloths,  cassuneres,  satinets,  flan- 
nels, blankets,  carpeting,  &c.  Five  hundred  looms  produce  yearly  upwards  of  1,000,000 
yards  of  ingrained,  Venetian,  and  Brussels  carpeting. 

The  leather  manufactures,  including  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  trunks,  &c.,  are  an  important 
branch  of  industry,  and  foreign  hides  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  2,000,000  dollars  are  con- 
sumed in  the  country.  Not  only  the  home  consumption  of  these  articles  is  supplied,  but 
there  is  an  excess  for  exportation.  The  value  of  the  manufacture  is  estimated  at  45,000,000 
dollars,  and  that  of  hats  and  caps  of  wool,  for,  and  leather,  including  nearly  1,000,000  dol- 
lars worth  of  straw  bonnets,  and  pahn-leaf  hats,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  15,000,000  dollars 
a  year. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities,  although  the  general  use  of 
cotton  has  in  a  great  measure  superseded  linen  as  an  article  of  clothing.  In  1810, 23,503,590 
yards  of  linen  were  made  in  families,  and  it  is  still  made  in  that  way  only.  About  4,500,000 
3rards  of  cotton-bagging  are  manu&ctured  annually,  and  the  yearly  value  of  cables  and 
cordage,  to  the  spinning  of  which  very  ingenious  machinery  has  been  applied  in  some 
places,  is  estimated  at  5,000,000  dollars.    Some  sail-cloth  is  also  made. 

The  annual  value  of  manufactured  tobacco  is  about  2,000,000  dollars,  of  refined  sugar 
about  the  same  amount,  of  soap  and  candles  nearly  12,000,000.  Large  quantities  of  spirits 
have  been  distilled  firom  grain,  fruits,  and  molasses,  chiefly  from  the  first  and  last  In  1810 
the  returns  of  the  marshals  give  above  20,000,000  gallons  distilled  firom  rye  and  maize,  and 
upwards  of  5,000,000  from  molasses,  and  although  it  is  stated  that  in  1835  4,000  distilleries 
had  been  stopped  by  the  progress  of  the  Temperance  Reform,  vast  quantities  of  these  poi^ 
sonoos  liquors  are  still  prepared. 

Glass  and  paper  were  early  objects  of  manufacturing  industiy  in  the  colonies.  The  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  glass  furnaces  was  estimated  by  the  New  York  convention  of  the 
fiiends  of  domestic  industry  to  amount,  in  1831,  to  3,000,000  dollars,  but  it  is  now  much 
larger.  Pitkin  estimates  Uiat  the  paper  annually  made  in  the  United  States  must  be  of  the 
value  of  firom  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  dollars,  which,  considering  the  great  consumption  of 
the  country  and  the  small  amount  imported,  would  rather  appear  to  be  below  than  above  the 
truth.  From  the  report  of  the  New  York  convention  it  appears  that  there  were  in  1831, 
thirty  chemical  establishments  in  the  United  States,  producing  chemical  articles  used  in  the 
arts,  of  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars  a  year ;  among  these  articles  are  copoeras,  Glauber, 
Rochelle,  and  Epeom  salts,  tartaric  acid,  chrome  yellow,  &c.  The  annual  value  of  the 
cabinet-ware  was  estimated  by  the  same  body  at  10,000,000  dollars,  and  a  surplus  is  pro- 
duced for  exportation.  Horn,  wood,  ivory,  and  shell  combs  are  made  of  the  value  of  about 
800,000,  and  buttons  to  about  the  same  amount    Both  articles  are  exported. 

The  United  States  are  richly  supplied  with  valuable  minerals,  but  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  mines  have  begun  to  be  a  source  of  wealth,  nor  are  they  yet  worked  in  a  manner  or  to 
an  extent  worthy  of  their  great  importance.  Gold,  the  most  precious,  and  iron,  the  most  use- 
ful of  metals,  and  lead  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  are  extensiveljr  difiused ;  ooal  and  salt 
the  most  valuable  of  mineral  products,  exist  in  abundance ;  while  beautifiil  and  durable 
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building  matenak  are  fiirniahed  by  the  marble,  freeatooe,  and  granite  qoairiee  of  diflerent 
sections  of  the  Union. 

The  gold  region  of  the  United  States  is  more  fully  described  under  the  head  of  Geology. 
We  will  only  observe  here,  that  as  fiu*  as  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on,  it  may  be 
considered  as  extending  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  the  Rappahannock 
in  Virginia  to  the  river  Coosa  in  Alabama,  but  that  indications  of  gold  ores  have  been  met 
with  as  fiir  north  as  Vermont,  and  as  fkt  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexica  Mr.  Dickson  (TVoiu. 
Penru.  Oeolosr.  Soc.)  asserts  that  there  are  richer  ores  of  gold  and  richer  diluvial  gold  de 
posits  in  the  United  States,  than  are  to  be  met  with  at  Gorgo  Soco  in  Brazil,  or  in  Uie  Ural 
Mountains.  The  gold  has  been  procured  chiefly  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Geor- 
gia, and  mostly  from  washings ;  Init  several  mining  companies  have  lately  introduced  the 
powerful  instruments  of  scientific  mining,  and  are  pushing  their  operations  with  great  acti- 
vity and  success.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  gold  that  has  been  • 
produced  from  this  region,  but  the  value  of  the  metal  sent  to  the  United  States  Mint  for 
coinage,  from  the  year  18^  to  1836,  was  4,377,500  dollars,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
not  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  produce  baa  had  that  destination. 

Iron,  which  constitutes  in  whole  or  in  part  the  implements  or  the  materials  of  almost 
every  useful  occupation,  is  abundantly  distributed  in  this  country.  In  1810,  the  qoantity 
of  bar-iron  made  in  the  country  was  27,000  tons ;  in  1830,  it  had  mcreased  to  112,860  tons ; 
at  the  latter  period  191,536  tons  of  pig-iron  were  produced,  of  the  value  of  13,329,760  dol- 
lars. The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  in  1810,  was  estimated  at  14,364,526  dollars, 
and  at  present  probably  does  not  fall  much  short  of  50,000,000,  as  there  is  not  only  a  vast 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  articles  produced,  but  many  new  branches  of  roanufactare 
have  been  introduced  into  the  country  within  the  few  last  years.  About  one  half  of  the 
hardware  and  cutlery  consumed  are  imported  from  Great  Britain.  Steam  engines  and  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  nails,  fire-grates  and  stoves,  chain-cables,  agricultural  and  mechanical 
tools  of  all  kinds,  fire-arms,  dzc.  are  among  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  country.  The 
process  of  smelting  iron  by  means  of  coke  having  been  lately  af^lied  with  success  in  the  ^ 
United  States,  will  aflSbrd  new  fiicilities  in  the  prosecution  of  this  important  branch  of  inr  ' 
dustry. 

The  lead  mines  of  the  United  States  are  extremely  productive,  but  they  have  been  worked 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  They  are  situated  m  Missouri  between  the  Gasconade,  the 
head  waters  of  the  White  River,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Wisorasin  Territory  and  Illi- 
nois, between  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  latter. 
The  annual  product  of  the  Missouri  mines  is  about  3,000,000  lbs. ;  that  of  the  mines  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi  8,000,000  lbs.  American  manu&ctures  of  shot,'  and  of  red  and  white 
lead,  now  nearly  suppljr  the  domestic  consumption. 

Salt  is  chiefly  made  in  the  United  States  from  the  brine  springs,  which  are  bountifully 
distributed  through  the  country,  particularly  in  the  great  western  valley.  In  1835, 2,000,000 
bushels  were  made  at  the  Onondaga  springs  in  New  York ;  1,000,000  in  the  western  part 
of  Pennsylvania;  2,000,000  at  the  Kenhawa  springs  in  Virginia;  500,000  in  Ohio;  about 
the  same  amount  in  Massachusetts  from  sea-water,  forming  with  the  quantities  made  in  the 
other  States  an  aggregate  of  about  7,000,000  bushels. 

Coal  of  excellent  quality  is  very  widely  and  most  copiously  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  and  is  daily  becoming  of  greater  importance  in  trade,  as  it  is  more  extensively 
used  in  the  manu&cture  of  iron,  glass,  and  salt,  in  propelling  steam-engines,  and  for  do- 
mestic purposes.    Two  sorts  of  cod  occur  in  the  United  States,  the  anthracite  and  the  bi- 
tuminoua    The  former  is  found  and  larffelv  mined  in  Pennsylvania  in  three  distinct  beds ; 
two  of  which  lie  between  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  third  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna River,  and  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  above  and  below  the  mouth  of 
that  tributary.    This  coal  is  already  largely  consumed  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  New 
England,  about  520,000  tons  being  now  brought  to  market  annually.    The  bitummous  coal 
is  fbimd  all  over  the  Mississippi  valley,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  James 
River,  on  the  Kennebeck,  &c.    We  have  no  data  for  determining  the  actual  consumption, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  about  250,000  tons  are  consumed  in  and  about  Pittsburg,  160,000 
in  the  salt  manufacture  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  300,000  in  the  salt>works  ^  the  Ken- 
hawa, to  which  if  we  add  the  consumption  of  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  and  many  other  towns  of  the  valley  for  household  purposes  and  manofiictures, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  coal-mining  is  already  an  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  the 
country. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  attained  an  amazing  magnitude,  and  they  have 
already  become  the  second  commercial  power  in  the  world.  'jHiere  is  no  port  of  the  globe 
that  is  not  visited  by  American  merchantmen ;  and  Warden  asserts  that  business  is  done  in 
the  United  States  more  promptly  than  in  any  other  country ;  that  a  vessel  will  be  unladen 
in  a  few  days  which  would  elsewhere  require  as  many  months ;  that  no  ships  are  built  so 
expeditiously  or  sail  so  fiist    The  foreign  trade,  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  interior  trade 
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carried  on  over  an  unequalled  extent  of  artificial  and  natural  lines  of  communication,  are  all 
on  an  equal  scale. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  naval 
stores,  lumber,  &c.  of  the  forests.  **  On  an  average  of  eight  years  from  1803  to  1811,  the 
produce  of  agriculture  constituted  about  three  quarters  in  value  of  all  the  domestic  exports 
of  the  United  States ;  of  the  forest,  about  one  ninth ;  of  the  sea,  about  one  fifteenth ;  and 
of  manufactures,  about  one  twentieth ;  and  on  the  average  of  ten  years  from  1821  to  1830, 
the  produce  of  agriculture  constituted  a  little  more  than  three  quarters  in  value  of  the  same 
exports ;  of  the  manufactures,  about  one  twelfth ;  of  the  forest,  about  one  thirteenth ;  and 
of  the  sea  about  one  thirtieth.**— (Pt^&tn*«  Statistics.)  The  whole  value  of  the  exports 
during  the  year  1835,  was  121,603,577  dollars,  of  which  20,504,405  was  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, and  101,189,062  of  domestic  products.  The  following  statement  will  show  the 
value  of  each  article  of  the  latter  for  the  years  1830, 1832,  and  1834. 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  Orowth^  Produce^  and  Manufacture  of  the 

United  States,  during  the  years  1830, 1832,  and  1834. 


Thb  &KA..'—FUkerieM. 

Dried  ¥1sh,  or  Cod  Fisheries • 

Pickled  Fish,  or  River  Fisheries,— Herring,  Bbad,  Salmon,  and 

Mackerel ■ 

Whale  a  nd  other  Fish  Oil • 

Bnermaceti  Oi  1 

Whalebone 

Bpermaoeti  Candles 


Total 


The  Forbst. 

SkinaandFan 

Ginseng  

Staves,  Shingles,  Boards,  Hewn  Timber 

Other  Lumber 

Masts  and  Spars 

Oak  Bark  and  other  Dye 

Manufactures  of  Wood 

Naval  Stores,— Tar,  Pitch,  Rosin,  and  Turpentine. 
Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes 


Total 


AoaiCTTlTUIB. 

Beef,  Tallow,  Hides,  Horned  Cattle. .. .. 

BuUer  and  Cheese 

Pork,  Bacon,  Lard,  Live  Hogs 

Hones  and  Mules 

Sheep 

Wheat 

Flour 

Indian  Corn 

Indian  Meal 

Rye  Meal 

R^e,  Oats,  other  small  grain,  and  Pulse . 

Biscuit  or  Ship  Bread 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Rice 

Indigo 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Flaxseed  

Hops 

Brown  Sugar 


TbUl 


Mahvpactuim. 

Soap,  and  Tsllow  Candles 

Leather,  Boots,  and  Shoes 

Household  Furniture 

Coaches  and  other  Carriages 

Hats * 

Saddlery 

Wax 

Spirits  fkom  Grain,  Beer,  Ale,  and  Porter 

Spirits  ftY>m  Molasses 

Snufl*  and  TDbaooo 

Lead 

Linseed  Oil  and  Spirits  of  Turpentine . . . 

Cordace •  •  •  • 

Iron,  Pig,  Bar,  and  Nails 

Castings 

Manufactures  of. 

Sugar,  Refined 

Chocolate 

Gunpowder 


1830. 


•  530.090 

925,967 
568,326 
38,618 
119,357 
340,993 


•  1,735,370 


641,760 

67,833 

1,501,658 

148,257 

13..1S7 

330,275 

172,778 

321.019 

1,105,197 


•  4,198,047 


717,683 

143,770 

1,315,345 

182,344 

33,110 

46,176 

6.085,953 

334,823 

373,206 

87,796 

66.349 

188,474 

30,087 

83,737 

l,9oD,iQ4 

897 

5,586,365 

39,674,883 

180,973 

30,313 

3,075 


•46,977,392 


619,938 
338,603 
839,463 

51,190 
300,363 

36,651 
153,660 
935,357 

49,796 

946,747 

4,831 

35,039 
4,135 

06,189 

85,406 

177376 

193,064 

893 

196,685 


1833. 


649,900 

306,813 

1,009,738 

38,161 

186,505 

967,333 


9,558,538 


601,000 

90.545 

1,522.053 

188,606 

73.368 

52,044 

312,678 

476.291 

030,398 


4,347,704 


774,067 

990,820 

1,928,196 

164,034 

93,385 

93,500 

4,830.633 

878,740 

480,033 

75,393 

78,447 

955.735 

43,077 

15,314 

9,153,630 

5,999,760 

31,734,683 

133,036 

35,448 

11,283 


49,416,183 


701,184 

877,.*»8 

109,038 
45,377 

310,913 
89,573 
63,444 

185,583 
38,831 

995,771 
4,483 
33,304 
13,863 
65,970 
96,680 

190,883 

74,673 

8^855 

06,083 


1834. 


630,384 

833,890 
740,619 
50,048 
160,434 
857,718 


8,071,403 


797,844 

70,203 

1,901,638 

193,098 

33,457 

71,747 

319,131 

535.390 

567,500 


4,457,097 


755,310 

190,000 

1,796,001 

833,554 

89,003 

39,506 

4,590,781 

903,575 

401,010 

140.306 

40,465 

831,706 

38,567 

41,840 

9,193,373 

148 

6,505,305 

40,448,403 

381,990 

164,557 

6,461 


67,380,787 


616.608 

177,731 

177,300 

50,683 

181,796 

41,548 

86,803 

110,601 

73,880 

398,400 

805 

43,019 

99,063 

56,744 

65,769 

111,958 

910,153 

1,499 

991,060 
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m. 


Oopper  mnd  Brui 

Medicinal  Drug* 

Cotton  Piece  Goods— Printed  or  Coloured 

Wbile 

• Nankeens 

Twirt,  Yam,  and  Thread  . . 

Other  ManufutuTM  of ... . 

Flax  and  Henp-^^lotli  and  Thread 

1 Baft  and  other  Manufhctaiea  . 

Wearing  Apparel 

OomlMand  Bttttona 

Brttshe*  

Billiard  Tablet 

(Jmbrellat  and  Parasols 

Leather  and  Morocco  Skins 

IMnting  Presses  and  Type 

Fire  Engines  and  Apparatus 

Musical  I mtruments 

Books  and  Maps 

Paper  and  other  Stationary 

Paints  and  Varnish 

Vinegar 

Earthen  and  Stone  Ware 

Manufactures  of  Glass 

Tin 

Pewter  and  Lead 

■  Marble  and  Stone 

Gold  and  Silver,  and  Gold  Leaf 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin 

Artificial  Flowers  and  Jewelry 

Molasses 

Trunks 

Brick  and  Lime 

Domestic  Salt 

Articles  not  enumerated.. 

ToUl 


1830. 


36.001 

93.154 

61.800 

064,196 

1.003 

94.744 

906.3S0 

S.153 

1.779 

108.777 

lSUJ5t» 

6,116 

316 

85,796 

70,968 

13,274 

ioiii' 

39.004 

40,904 

13,716 

6.690 

S,773 

00,380 

4,497 

4.179 

4.655 

3.561 

«37,]51 

13.707 

3j966 

6,654 

9.483 

93,978 

347.S38 


•  64258,131 


laas. 


105,774 
130,336 
104,830 

341 

19,618 

58,854 

1.570 

9,685 

80,803 

194,305 

4,754 

1,310 

90,361 

43^565 

93,558 

7,758 

4.0S9 

993^ 

64,847 

94.411 

4,677 

6,333 

106355 

3.157 

083 

3,455 

653 

1,410.941 

143S3 

9,483 

5,314 

3,503 

97,014 

477367 


$6,461,774 


108.873 
119,ff7I 

isegois 

1.750,136 
1J061 


lU 
14^15 


35357 


184H6 

3305 

19,749 

W.9M 

Si230 


400,000 
7308 
5,994 
4,438 
4J»4 
54.007 

650,381 


6.648,303 


The  imports  of  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  manufactared  articles,  of  all  scnta, 
particularly  the  finer  kinds,  of  tropical  productions,  as  sugar,  cofiee,  spices,  of  tea,  of  hidesi, 
of  wines,  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  dtc.  The  whole  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year 
1835,  was  149,8d5,742  ddlara. 

1.  Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Principal  Articlee  Imported  into  the  United  States 

during  the  Year  1634. 


Tea lbs. 

Oolfee do. 

Saaar,  Brown do. 

DO.  White,  Clayed do. 

Cacao do. 

Almonds do. 

Raisins do. 

Figs do. 

Pepper do. 

Pimento do. 

Cassia do. 

Nutmegs ■ do. 

Indigo do. 

Wines.  Madeira galls. 

Do.     Sherry. r do. 

Do.     French do. 

Do.     Other do. 

Spirits  ftom  grain •>.    do. 

Beer,  Ale,  4dc do. 

Molasses do. 

OliveOil  in  casks. .^ do. 

Unseed  Oil...  : do. 

Manufactures  of  Cotton 

Do.  of  Silk 

Do.  of  Laeo •  • 

Do.  of  Woollen # 

Do.  of  Flax 

Do.  of  Hemp 

Do.  of  Iron  and  Steel 

Do.  ofBrass 

Do.  of  Leather 

Iron  in  pigs ewt. 

Rolled  Iron do. 

Hammered  Iron do. 

Steel do. 

Hemp do. 

Woof Ihs. 


IKVORTS. 


Quantity. 


16,974,679 

89,153,366 

107.483.841 

7,006,014 

9,757,309 

9,009.008 

14,391,084 

9,153,.133 

1,896.800 

1.961.693 

1,546,430 

70.109 

931,894 

333,506 

184.684 

9,964.038 

1,099,064 

9,511,354 

89,837 

17.086,479 

948.491 

507,790 


Value. 


355,011 
577.997 
635,606 
48.683 
103,311 
501.313 


•6,313.835 

8.679.657 

5,037.377 

510,459 

399,147 

196,874 

783.834 

83,187 

74,969 

104,781 

193,839 

77,350 

099.863 

599.664 

941, (e? 

1,079,683 

844,974 

1,310,345 

100,888 

9,989.090 

148,816 

315.979 

10.144,681 

9,609,349 

1.0^5,136 

7,379,398 

786.891 

1.435.989 

4,818.150 

364.753 

683.894 

303.568 

1,187,336 

1.749,883 

554,150 

514,743 

317,035 


Quantity. 


▼aloe. 


3,061,196 

35,806.861 

11,035.996 

9.998,609 

9,094.438 

191,323 

1,093.184 

106,609 

3,407.041 

611,494 

791.795 

9.660 

643.633 

33.686 

906 

311,078 

991.099 

511,838 

5..t93 

58,736 

5,745 

99,781 


849 

8.706 

4.094 

16,605 

400 

1,609,535 


fl,091A80 
4,988.790 


919,083 

919,891 

36,115 

64,015 

6,778 

949.643 

51,570 

90.849 

4.974 

857.0S6 

98.687 

385 

107,155 

144.081 


4,501 

13,707 

4,199 

94,000 

9,806,854 

887.589 

67.350 

818i993 

1,351.969 

654,768 

987,314 

1,764 

1,939 

1.580 

99,875 

19,571 

49,157 

9,400 

901.790 


DNTTED  STATES. 
TABLE— omJibuhI. 


r«f«. 
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««. 

«™.T».                 1 

a»nii>y. 

V.lue. 

Ouuiitr. 

Value. 

!JXI£,S9) 

«IH.4M 

'lS4.i9 
3I3,MU 

3.T88.1W 

u.iu.tso 

i.»o;i!ji 

4K.30S 

Ji 

«i.eso 

•AM 

3 

s).4ea 
1S.110 

pS;;///;"::::".".:.',:.:::".:::.:::::::::":".;::::::::: 

feiT^E^iS^S^Sii; ;:■:;::::::; 
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a  8t€tement  of  the  Commerce  of  each  State  and  TVmtory,  during  the  Year  1834. 


rrATIt  AND 
TSUITQBlBa. 

VALUE  Of  IMrOKTU 

VAU7E  or  KXPWn. 

la  AmOTicu 
IMIum. 

vmkU. 

T«taL 

DooimUc  Prodae*. 

Fofc|(a  Ptodtt 

oa. 

Tbtolaf 

UAnericaa 

la  ForrifB 
IMUn. 

DolUn. 

-isr 

laFoKicB 

IbtaL 

Dolbn. 

Dolhri. 

DolUn. 

Dolbm. 

iI3b4 

IMkn. 

IMhra. 

Daibn. 

M*lM     .    -    - 

(«t,44l 

U0»« 

1.000,111 

7i6,1NS 

00,602 

bl.V277 

«• 

18,000 

oscicr 

W— r  HiM|ii>iw 

llli,£M 

480 

IIM93 

7*t.«w« 

•        *        • 

79,060 

1,214 

1,214 

mja* 

VaMoai     •    - 

ftu,ms 

... 

»22.>«e 

aS4.X2 

a        »        - 

004,372 

StiJCA 

i7,t9e,ovs 

tnpj^ 

17,072.129 

A^\sjm 

910,940 

4,072.746 

6,218,200 

»7,in 

S^oiffM 

M^UMOe 

Bteid*  falaad   • 

4ib,s«B 

4SS 

427.024 

40^'»7 

14,918 

4J0.N0S 

80.74! 

00^741 

SMjmt 

Co^HCticvl 

»ll.28& 

4.4S-> 

«*%-» 

421,419 

... 

481,419 

007 

Wt 

«2.41S 

N«w  York  .    . 

•,»»,7» 

4,fK,)»V« 

73,1SXJM 

11,366,306 

Msa.100 

iaJM9,409 

7|WMya^P 

4,8SM» 

11JBB,MS 

asAtis^4 

M«»J««y     • 

<7 

4.46> 

4.4(r2 

0,473 

I.OfiO 

8,131 

Ktm 

PtMH^lMala   • 

•3ia,7w 

fl».47« 

M.479..^ 

1,00.646 

401,160 

2/BI,M3 

l,SaB,flM 

aOB,M* 

Mn.Ms 

\9m,nt 

IMiwuv    .    . 

I7S.7JS 

IQ.iOM 

|HS.»43 

51.94% 

.  .  . 

Sl,»46 

.    .   . 

•       •       • 

61.MS 

MMTkad    •    • 

4^IK9I7 

43^)«6 

4,647. 4KJ 

B,143,9«0 

flOB.«» 

a,OI2,7«M 

wsioo 

4aQg4S7 

l,l»,S»T 

«rl«M«S 

DitLofColoMa 

I74.7SS 

ti,y)i 

l9r,2M 

«i4l46 

142,767 

OOMIfi 

11^480 

IMM 

Viriiate      •    ■ 

734.20 

100,102 

C97  32i 

4,7'«.009 

719.237 

6,409.240 

M^S72 

MM 

M,aM 

SyOB^flK 

NofikCuoliM 

l»l,»*i 

«NSI7 

222,473 

300.012 

111,304 

471,406 

... 

•       *      • 

«71,«08 

SoafhCkraUM 

ff7S,fi75 

•OT.UtZ 

1,7*7,267 

7,26M9I 

S,004,iM 

11,119,606 

»,i74 

18,Bi 

8U» 

llJ0fr.77S 

G«Kk  -    •    • 

902.432 

944UnO 

&46,Ha8 

6.lfl6.H44 

S,400^4«S 

7,607.3»7 

... 

T,S«TJ07 

CBS,8» 

101,721 

■10,361 

4,l41,7l>e 

l,Ui.ttl 

S,064,D«7 

•,«0 

0,730 

Mm.^ 

■»^!S 

4ill,MS 

is,7si.mo 

1«J»<.%C2 

«>«l,046 

23.760,707 

1,941,106 

i,4S«,sas 

t,1»7,fl7 

•V»T,9M 

OkM    .... 

14,7» 

4,908 

19.767 

i4&.aHi 

96,070 

241,451 

*        •        • 

94I.4U 

FkvMft  ThmlRT 

111,967 

n^i 

106,798 

I75.2IH 

I4,«07 

190,106 

MO 

a^oio 

aSpMO 

8VJN86 

MkhJpaT*^. 

lOMS 

•     ■     * 

I0M02 

36,021 
«l,£SI,lt» 

•        «        • 

36,021 

... 

»i» 

111,700.174 

i2,au,i6B 

lflS,Ht,aK 

1I,736,D«S 

81,024,  lOi 

16,407,8«8 

6,»6,4» 

98,818,811 

io«,aat9»  j 

4  TaUe  showing  the  Value  oflmporte^  Exports^  and  Consumption  of  Foreign  Merchandise 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  Year  1789  to  1836.  (From  the  Nat  Calendar,  1836.) 


Tmh. 

Imporio. 

Exporto  of  Fo- 
reign Merch'dioe. 

OonoumpUoB. 

Exporto  of  Do- 
meotk  Mcr'dioe. 

Whole  ExportOL 

ITV) 

$23JOOOJOOO 

$300,000 

$23,500,000 

$19,666,000 

$2^3)6,156 

1791 

29.200,000 

500.000 

30.000.000 

18,500,000 

19.012341 

17» 

31,500.000 

1,000.000 

31,500.000 

19,000,000 

20,753396 

1793 

31.100,000 

1,750.000 

30.800,000 

24,000,000 

26,109372 

1794 

34,600.000 

6,500.000 

29,500.000 

26.500.000 

33,026.233 

1795 

69.756,268 

8,300.000 

63,000/)00 

39,500,000 

47,989,472 

1796 

81/436.164 

26,300,000 

56,636.164 

40.764.097 

67.064379 

1797 

75,379,406 

27.000.000 

50,379.406 

29.850,206 

66350;206 

1798 

68A')1.700 

33.000,000 

37,551,700 

28.527.097 

61327397 

1799 

79.069.148 

45,523,000 

35,546,148 

33.142,522 

78.665322 

1800 

914262,768 

49,130,877 

44,121,877 

31,840,903 

70.971.780 

1801 

111,363,511 

46,642,721 

66,720.790 

47,473,204 

94.116325 

1802 

76,333,333 

35,774,971 

42,558.362 

36,706,189 

72,485,160 

1803 

64,666,666 

13,594,072 

62.072,594 

42,205,961 

65,800,033 

1804 

a'i,000,000 

36,231,597 

50,768,403 

41,467,477 

77399374 

1805 

120,600,000 

53,179,019 

69.420.981 

42,387,002 

95366321 

1806 

129,410,000 

60,283,234 

71.126,766 

41:253,727 

101336,963 

1807 

138.500,000 

59,643,558 

81,856.442 

48,699,592 

106343,150 

1806 

56,990.000 

12,997,414 

46,992,586 

9,433,646 

22.430,960 

1809 

59.400,000 

20.797,531 

41.602,469 

31,405,702 

52303333 

1810 

85.400,000 

24391,295 

64,008,705 

42,366.675 

66,757.970 

1811 

53,400,000 

16,022,790 

40,377.210 

45,294,043 

61316333 

1812 

77,030,000 

8,495,127 

71.634.973 

30.032,109 

38387.236 

1813 

22,005,000 

2347,845 

23,157,165 

25306,132 

27356,997 

1814 

12,965.000 

145.169 

15319331 

6,782.272 

6,927,441 

1815 

113.041,274 

6.583,350 

109.457,924 

45,974,403 

62357.753 

1816 

147.103,000 

17.138,556 

132,964.445 

64,781,896 

81,920,452 

1817 

99,250.000 

19,358,069 

82.891.931 

68,313,600 

82,671369 

1818 

121.750.000 

19.426,696 

105,323.304 

73,864,437 

93J281,133 

1819 

87,123,000 

19.165.683 

70.959,317 

60,976338 

70,142381 

1820 

74,450,000 

18,008,029 

66.441.971 

51,683,640 

69391.669 

1821 

62,585,724 

21.302,488 

414283,236 

43,671.894 

64.974328 

1822 

83,241.541 

22,286,202 

60,965,339 

49,874,079 

72,160381 

1823 

77,579,267 

27^13.622 

50,035.645 

47,155,408 

74399,030 

1824 

80,549,007 

25,337.157 

55,211,850 

50349,500 

75,966357 

1825 

96,340,075 

32,590,643 

63,749,432 

66,944,746 

1826 

84,974,477 

24,539.612 

60,434365 

53.065,710 

77395,328 

1827 

79.484,068 

23,403,136 

56,080,932 

68,921,691 

82324327 

1828 

88.509.824 

21,596,017 

66,914.807 

50,669,669 

72,264,686 

1829 

74,492,527 

16,658.478 

57334,049 

65,700,193 

72.358,671 

1830 

70.876.920 

14,387.479 

56,499,441 

59,462.029 

73.840306 

1831 

103.191.124 

20.033,526 

83,157,696 

61,277,027 

81,310,.'i83 

1832 

101,029,266 

24.039,473 

76,989,793 

63,137,470 

87,176,943 

1833 

108,118,311 

19.822,735 

884295,576 

70.317,696 

90,140.433 

1834 

126,521.332 

23312,811 

102.706,521 

81,024,162 

104336.973 

1835* 

151,030,368 

20.424.213 

130,606,156 

98,531,026 

118,965339 

*  Partly  estimated  for  tlM  qaarter  ending  Sept.  30, 1835. 
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REMARKS. 

1.  Prior  to  18S1  the  Trea8ury  Reports  did  not  give  tlie  value  of  the  Imports.  Tbeir  value  from  1795  to  1801  baa 
been  taken  IVoro  Pitkin's  Stattstics,  and  the  value  of  thoee  in  1815  flrom  Seybert.  The  value  of  those  in  1802, 1803, 
1804, 1807, 1817, 1818,  and  1819,  and  those  from  1790  to  1795,  from  manuscript  notes  and  estimates  now  made  in 
the  Department.  The  value  of  those  in  1805, 1806, 1808, 1809,  1810, 1811,  1813,  1613,  1814,  1816,  and  1820,  from  caL 
CQlations,  and  comparisons  with  other  years.  The  value  of  the  Imports  from  1821,  inclusive,  has  been  taken  from 
oflkial  documents. 

9.  As  the  Books  of  Exports  from  1790  to  1803  were  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  war,  the  amount  of  Exports  of 
Foreign  Merchandise  from  1790  to  1796  have  now  been  estimated  in  the  Department  from  official  returns.  Those 
from  1796  to  1802  have  been  taken  from  various  sources  believed  to  be  authentic,  and  in  part  from  data  given  in 
the  annual  Treasury  Report  of  December,  1801.  Their  values  from  1803  to  1820  have  been  copied  from  Pitkin's 
Statistics,  and  are  believed  to  be  chiefly  from  official  documents ;  and  from  1820  to  1834,  from  official  returns  on 
file.  Free  goods  are  included  in  the  total  of  Exports,  but  not  in  any  account  of  Imports  previous  to  1819.  Bence, 
ap  to  that  year  have  been  added  for  the  consumption  of  Cree  goods, 

In  1790  and  1791,  $  1,000,000  per  annum ;  In  1797  to  1807,  $  2.000,000 ; 

1792  to  1796,     1,500,000 ;  1807  to  1818,     3,000,000. 

3.  The  Whole  Exports  and  Domestic  Exports  are  chiefly  from  official  returns,  except  the  Domestic  Exports  from 
ITW  to  1795,  which  have  been  recently  estimated  by  the  Department  from  tiie  quantities  on  record  and  compara- 
tive statement  ;  the  value  of  those  in  1791,  however,  are  estimated  in  the  annual  report  of  that  year. 

The  shipping  hy  which  the  active  and  extensive  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  is 
chiefly  American,  and  ship-building  has  always  been  a  very  important  branch  of  the  na- 
tional industry.  The  shipping  interest  has  been  protected  by  discriminating  tonnage-dutiea 
on  foreign  tonnage,  from  the  establishment  of  the  new  government  in  1789,  uid  by  the  entire 
exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  from  the  coasting  trade.  All  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  are  registered  by  the  collector  of  the  district  to  which  they  belong,  and  those  employ- 
ed in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  are  enrolled  and  licensed  by  the  same  officer.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  shipping  in  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1834,  was  1,606,150  tons ;  of 
which  750,026  was  registered  tonnage,  and  856,124  enrolled  and  licensed,  including  101,906 
tons  employed  in  steam  navigation. 

Tom. 

Of  Registered  Tonnage  were  employed  in  the  Whale  Fishery 101,158 

Of  Enrolled  and  Licensed  do.  Coasting  Trade 744,196 

Do.  do.  do.  Cod  Fishery 62,720 

Do.  do.  do.  Mackerel  Fishery 48,725 

**  It  must  be  recollected,  however,"  says  one  of  the  committees  of  the  New  York  conven- 
tion, **  that  many  vessels  owned  in  the  United  States  trade  under  foreign  flags,  and  therefore 
do  not  appear  in  the  tonnage  account  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  great  improvements 
made  in  ship-building  of  late  years,  by  combining  the  carriage  of  large  burdens  with  fast 
sailing,  have  given  this  country  a  decided  advantage  over  all  others  in  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  United  States  gain  in  celerity,  in  the  performance 
of  elective  duty,  and  the  preference  obtained  in  the  freighting  business,  at  least  one-fifth 
over  their  most  judicious  competitors." 

Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Tonnage,  at  several  Different  Periods, 


Tears. 

Registered. 

Enrolled  and  Licensed. 

Total. 

Coasting. 

Fisheries. 

1789 

1800 

1818 

1830 

1832 

1834 
1 

123,893 
669,921 
606,089 
576,475 
686,990 
750,026 

68,607 
372,492 
549,374 
516,978 
649,627 
744,198 

9,062 

30,079 

60,722 

98,323 

102,833 

111,924 

201,562 
972,492 
1,225,185 
1,191,776 
1,439,450 
1,606,149 

The  whole  amount  of  the  tonnage  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1834,  was  1,642,722  tons,  of  which  1,074,670  were  American,  and  568,052  foreign;  cleared 
1,711,720  tons,  of  which  1,134,020  were  American,  and  577,700  foreign. 

Statement  of  the  Tonnage  belonging  to,  and  also  of  the  Tonnage  Entered  and  Cleared  at 
the  Principal  Port^  of  the  United  States,  and  AmourU  oflhUies  accruing  at  each^ 
during  the  Year  1834. 


FWlL 

BdoBsiof. 

Enteral. 

Clewed. 

Dntkinud. 

Americuu 

Foreign. 

TeteL 

Ammieui. 

ToUL 

NvwYork      •    •    • 
BadOB    .    .    «    •    • 
Phlladdpbm   •    •    • 
NewBadfbfd'    •    • 
Nurtacfcet  •    .    •    • 
NewOrieau  •    •    • 
Balttmm^  .... 
fttHuti     .... 
Buh •••..• 

Bdfart   '.   '.    I   '    ' 
New  LoDdoo  •    .    • 

Norfolk       .... 
PivTidcaeB      -    •    - 
Portanoulh     •    •    • 
Wilmiagtoa    -    •    • 
CbariMtm  .    .    .    ■ 

983,734 
189,aei 
79,568 
76,849 
64346 
60,904 
60,109 
49,012 
43,773 
31,877 
88,646 
97,869 

81336 
81,893 
19,814 
16,809 
13,970 
18,231 

942,630 

154.941 

64J47 

82,916 

'89,131 

31,968 
8,990 

13,917 
8,288 
M61 

^176 
11,088 

8,778 

144 

13,251 

101,067 

28,144 

19,457 

877 

46 

67,190 

18,045   • 

1,366 

'l9l 
48 

'll,898 
824 

78 

443,697 

183.086 

83,804 

23,199 

46 

136,330 

83,334 
8,990 

14,108 
8,330 
5,861 
5,497 

18,069 

11,316 

8,851 

144 

54,850 

832,934 

127.295 

46,411 

81,881 

112^ 

4I3W 

40,313 
8,099 

15,615 
3,768 
8,056 
6,168 

16,651 
8,697 
4y330 

*6Di347 

96,151 
29,542 
16,236 

'iS 

71,660 

17,3m 

l|578 

•  mm 

*  •       • 

48 

'l3^ 
^4 

87 

40,496 

389,086 

168,837 

62,647 

83,900 

46 

183,888. 

68,946 

8,099 

3^806 

6^ 

90;036 

8,921 

4.408 

1«V84S 

1,828 

67s;oa4 

188,889 
81,190 
eU47 
^19 
^10 
9R300 

4i,9;o 

83,608 

87^ 

4^478 

46^996 

*  Several  of  Uie  Btatementa  bere  given  ioclude  a  whole  District. 
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The  fiaheries  have  been  pursoed  by  the  New  Enffknden  with  «  me  aptrit  of  bardy  en- 
terprise, from  an  early  period  of  the  settlement  or  the  country.  The  wbide  fishery  is  pn^ 
secuted  in  the  Atlantic  oceaUf  chiefly  south  of  the  line,  for  the  right  or  black  whale,  and  is 
the  Southern,  Indian,  and  Pacific  oceans,  for  the  spermaceti  whale.  In  the  year  1834, 
101,638  tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  this  busmess;  and  in  the  course  of  the  yev 
183&,  172,683  barrels  of  spermaceti,  and  120,649  of  whale  oil  were  brcNi^t  home*  of  die 
value  of  about  6,500,000  dollars.  Seal  oil  and  furs  are  also  obtained  m  the  Antarctic 
eeas  by  these  adventurous  seamen.  The  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Nan- 
tucket and  New  Bedford,  and  also  but  on  a  less  scale  from  New  London,  Sag  Harbour,  War- 
ren, Bristol,  Hudson,  &c.  About  10,000  men  are  engaged  in  it,  and  the  seamen  are  paid, 
not  by  fixed  wages,  but  by  a  certain  share  in  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  Those  in  the  ISr 
cific  and  Southern  oceans  are  generally  absent  from  two  to  three  years  at  a  tinne. 

The  cod  fishery  is  pursued  on  the  Banks  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  oa  the  Labrador 
coastSL  It  employs  upwards  of  60,000  tons  of  small  craft,  some  of  which  make  several  trqs 
a  year ;  those  oo  the  coast-fisheries  generally  remain  longer.  The  produce  of  this  fisheiy 
may  be  estimated  at  firom  1,200,000  to  1,500,000  dollars  a  year,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
exported.  The  mackerel  fishery  employs  about  50,000  tons  of  riufming,  and  produces  about 
2,000,000  dollars  annually ;  in  the  year  1834,  252,883  barrels  of  pickled  mackerel  were 
inroected  in  the  Massachusetts  inspection  oflSces. 

We  are  unfortunately  destitute  of  the  proper  data  for  ascertaining  the  actual  amount  of 
the  coasting  trade,  which  is  known  to  be  very  extensive,  and  which,  as  will  be  perceived  hj 
a  reference  to  the  table  above  given,  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country.  The  great  development  of  our  natural  resources  and  the  extension  of  oar 
manu&ctures,  causing  the  raw  material  which  was  formerly  exported  to  foreign  countries  to 
be  i^ipped  from  the  producing  to  the  manu&cturing  districts,  and  supplying  a  large  amount 
of  manu&ctured  articles  formerly  imported,  sufficiently  account  for  this  fiict  The  inland 
tiade  has  increased  still  more  wonderfoUy.  **  It  may  be  here  remarked,**  says  the  com- 
mittee before  quot»l,  *'  that  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  American  bays,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  call  into  existence  two  descriptions  of  boats,  unknown  in  Europe,  which  navi^:ate  the 
Mississtppi,  Alabama,  Tombigbee,  and  other  large  rivers  of  the  south  and  west,  with  their 
tributary  waters.  These  boats,  carrying  from  90  to  50  tons,  axe  to  be  seen  in  countleee  num- 
bers, on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  especially,  and  are  not  licensed  or  noticed  in  the  custom- 
house reports.  By  a  conjectural  estimate  they  amount  to  150,000  or  200,000  tons  on  the 
various  waters  of  the  United  States.  To  these  may  be  added  Uie  coal-boats  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  and  Lackawaxen,  which  this  year  (1830)  delivered 
200,00a  tons  of  coal  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York." 

The  banking  institutions  of  the  United  States  are  joint^stock-companies,  incorporated  by 
the  respective  States  with  fixed  capitals,  and  as  they  are  all  banks  of  circulation,  and  their 
bills  form  the  nrincipal  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  a  general  view  of  their  number 
and  amount  of  capital  belongs  properly  to  this  place.  The  metollic  currency  of  the  couotiy 
has  been  recently  much  enlarged  by  the  importation  and  coinage  of  bullion,  and  in  many  oi 
the  States  the  circulation  of  l»nk-notes  of  less  than  five  dollars  ib  prohibited  by  law. 

Number  and  Capital  of  the  Banks  of  the  several  States,  in  1830  and  1835. 


Statei. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MsMachuaetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Yoric 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

niinois 


Totals 


1830. 


No.  nf  Bukft. 


18 

18 

10 

06 

47 

13 

37 

18 

33 

6 

13 

9 

4 

3 

5 

9 

8 

1 

4 

1 

11 

1 

1 


330 


Capital. 


$3,050,000 

1,791,680 

432,625 

90.490,000 

6,118,397 

4,485,177 

90,083,353 

2.017,009 

14,609,963 

830,000 

64250,495 

3,875,794 

5.571,100 

3,195,000 

4,631,000 

4,903,029 

643,503 

950,600 

S,(f5,980 

737,817 

1,454,386 

10,000 

75,000 


$  110.101,896 


1835. 


Number  of  Buika> 


35 
96 

17 

105 

60 

31 

64 


(3  branches) 
(9  br.) 


Capital. 


503  (117  branches) 


•  3,449,880 
9,655,008 

991.815 

30,509.450 

8,096,483 

7,350.706 

30,481,400 

17,737.064 

730,000 

7,542,630 

9,613,985 

5,840.000 

2,464,925 

2,156,318 

6,783,308 

5,606,533 

5,890,163 

26,432,145 

3,745.341 

5,079,324 

678,980 

-      114.390 

4,806.685 

J     800,000 

•  278,739 


$  181,aS9.98»* 


*  In  addition  to  the  numbers  here  given,  were  53  banks  with  5  branches,  from  which  imperfect  retarns  w«c 
received,  with  an  estimated  capital  of  14,431,048  dollars. 
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Of  the  interior  water  communicatioiis  of  this  country,  those  bestowed  by  nature  have 
already  been  alluded  to.  No  part  of  the  world  presents  such  an  extensive  river  commerce. 
Steam  vessels,  a  grand  improvement,  first  introduced  in  America,  ply  on  all  the  principal 
streamy  and  of  upwards  of  100,000  tons  of  this  species  of  craft  belonging^  to  the  United  States 
in  1834,  almost  the  whole  was  on  the  interior  waters.  On  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
alone,  an  extent  of  8,000  miles  was  traversed  by  230  steam-boats.  Neither  the  States  nor 
individuals  have  been  slow  in  improving  and  extending  these  natural  advantages ;  and  the 
spirit  with  which  they  have  undertaken,  and  the  perseverance  they  have  shown  in  executing 
the  most  magnificent  plans,  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  American  name.  The  great  lan£ 
locked  bays  of  the  coast  have  been  connected  by  a  chain  of  canals,  affording  a  siSe  internal 
water-route  from  Narragansett  Bay  to  Albemarle  Sound.  The  eastern  and  western  waters 
have  been  united  by  several  channels,  which  either  turn  the  Alleghanies  or  surmount  their 
summits.  The  waters  of  the  Liakes  and  the  Mississippi  have  been  connected  at  various 
points,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  navigation  of  the  most  important  rivers  have  been  overcome 
by  removing  the  bars  or  ledges  which  obstructed  their  channels,  or  by  side-cuts,  locks,  and 
dams.  The  whole  length  of  this  artificial  navigation  is  not  less  than  3,500  miles ;  all  of 
which,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  has  t^n  executed  in  the  short  space  of  20  years. 
These  great  works  have  already  given  fresh  life  to  manufiictures,  and  encouraged  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  ones ;  invigorated,  and  in  many  places  created,  internal  tnde ;  pnnnoted 
agriculture,  which  requires  a  cheap  and  easy  transportation  for  the  bulky  articles  which  it 
consumes  and  produces ;  and  developed,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  the  mining  industry  of  the 
country. 

Vteto  of  the  Principal  CanaU  in  the  Vniied  States. 

Annapdis,  from  Annapolis  to  the  Chesapeake  and  OhioCanal 7 

Blackstone,  Worcester  to  Providence ■• 45 

Black  River,  Rome  to  Carthage,  in  progress. 76 

Cayuga,  Geneva  on  Seneca  Lake,  to  Montezuma  on  Erie  Canal 20 

Centnd,  from  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  above  Loganport,  by  valley  of  White  River,  to 

Evansville,  in  progress 390 

Champlain,  from  Whitehall,  to  Waterford  on  the  Hudson 63 

Chemong,  Elmira  to  Seneca  Lake * 33 

Chenango,  Binghampton  on  North  Branch  of  Susquehanna,  to  Utioa. 96 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Greorgetown  on  Potomac,  to  Cumberland 186 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Elk,  ship  canal 14 

Cross  Cut,  Terre  Haute  on  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  to  Eel  River  and  Central  Canal,  in 

progress **•• 40 

Cumberland,  Portland  to  Sebago  Pond 30 

Delaware,  firom  Easton  to  Bristol .......••  60 

Delaware  and  Hudson,  mouth  of  Roundout  creek  to  mouth  of  Lackawaxen 83^ 

Delaware  and  Raritan,  New  Brunswick  to  Bordentown,  ship  canal 43} 

Navigable  feeder  eft,  from  Buli*8  Island  to  Trenton . .  34 

Dismal  Swamp,  Deep  Creek  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  Joyoe^s  Creek  of  Albemarls  Sound.  •  •  •  33 

Erie,  Albany  to  Buffalo 363 

Farmington,  New  Haven  to  Northampton 78 

Grenesee  Valley,  Rochester,  to  Olean  on  the  Alleehany,  in  progress 107 

Illinois  and  Chicago,  from  the  Illinois  to  Lake  Michigan,  in  progress,  about 100 

James  and  Kenhawa,  improvement  of  the  river  navigation  and  junction  of  the  rivers. . « .  7 

Lackawaxen,  Delaware  to  Honesdale 36 

Lafourche,  Mississippi  above  New  Orleans,  to  the  Atchafalaya 85 

Lehigh,  Easton  to  White  Haven 66 

Louisville  and  Portland,  ship  canal,  round  the  &U8  in  the  Ohio 3 

Middlesex,  from  Boston  to  Lowell • .  •  37 

Maryland,  Baltimore  to  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 7 

Miami,  Cincinnati  to  the  Maumee ..••••  365 

Morris,  Jersey  Qty  opposite  New  York,  to  Easton 101 

4^  Muscle  Shoal,  round  the  Muscle  Shoals  in  the  Tennessee • «.•• 37 

Ohio  and  Erie,  Portsmouth  to  Cleaveland,  with  lateral  branches 340 

Oswego,  Syracuse  on  Erie  Canal,  to  Oswego ••••••••  38 

Pennsylvania : 

C^tral  and  Western  Divisions,  Columbia  lo  Pittsburg,  indudfaig  Alleghany  Portags 

RaU.Road  of  36^  miles 313 

Susquehanna  Division,  Juniata  to  Northumberland . . . .  .\ 39 

West  Branch  Division^  Northumberland  to  Dunnstown ^  66 

North  Branch  Division,  Northumberland  to  the  Lackawanna 76 

Beaver  Division,  from  Beaver  to  Mercer  County .*   ••••  30 

French  Creek  Division. • 46 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  Akron  on  Ohio  Canal,  to  Newcastle  on  Beaver  Canal. 83 

Sa^y  and  Beaver,  Bolivar  on  Ohio  Canal,  to  mouth  of  Little  Beaver 73 

Santee,  fitxn  the  Santee  to  the  Cooper 33 

VoL.ni.  38*  9G- 
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SaTtimah  «nd  AlaUmaha GO 

Schuylkill,  Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon 108 

Suequehanna,  Columbia  to  Port  Deposit 40 

Union,  Middletown  on  the  Susquehanna,  to  Readin^r 82 

Wabash  and  Erie,  Lafayette  to  the  Maumee,  in  progreaa 210 

To  be  extended  to  Terre  Haute 80 

White  Water,  National  Road,  Wayne  County,  Indnma,  to  Lawrenceborg,  in  progreaB  ...  76 

The  AmericanB  have  equally  BurpasMd  all  other  people  in  the  number  and  extent  of  their 
rail-nxuls,  havingf,  in  less  than  ten  years,  constructed  nearly  1,500  miles  of  these  artificial 
levels,  over  which  carnages  are  propelled  by  locomotive  steam-enffines  at  the  rate  of  from 
20  to  80  miles  an  hour.  Although  this  contrivance  is  less  adapted  than  canals  to  the  con- 
veyance of  bulky  articles,  yet  it  possesses  some  advantages  over  that  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, such  as  that  of  not  being  interrupted  by  ice,  and  that  of  being  suited  to  some  localities 
in  which  artificial  water-communication  would  be  impracticable.  The  following  table 
•ents  a  view  of  the  principal  rail-roads,  completed  or  in  progress,  in  the  United  Statea. 

View  of  the  Principal  Rail-Roadg  in  the  United  Staiet, 

Alleghany  Portage,  Hollidaysburg  to  Johnstown,  connecting  Central  and  Western  Divi- 

sions  of  Pennsylvania  Canal 36^ 

Auburn  and  Syracuse,  Auburn  to  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  progress 25 

Augusta  and  Athens,  Georgia,  in  progress 114 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  completed  to  llarper*s  Ferry 80 

Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  through  Wilmington 92^ 

Baltimore  and  Washington 40 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna,  through  Gettysburg  and  York  to  Susquehanna ' 78 

Boston  and  Lowell 25^ 

Boston  and  Providence 41 

Boston  and  Worcester.    See  Western  Rail-Road. 

Camden  and  Amboy,  Camden  opposite  Philadelphia,  to  Amboy  on  the  Raritan 61 

Central,  Savannah  to  Macon,  in  progress 200 

Columbia,  Philadelphia  to  Columbia 81} 

Danville  and  PottoviUe 52 

Cumberland  Valley,  Harrisburff  to  Chambersburg,  in  progress 49 

Detroit  and  St  Joscph*s,  from  Detroit  to  mouth  of  the  St  Joseph's,  in  progress 200 

Eastern  Shore,  from  Cecil  County  to  Pocomoke  Bay,  Maryland,  in  progress ? 

Eastern,  Boston  to  Newburyport,  in  progress 33 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo,  Toledo  to  Adrian,  Michigan,  in  progress 33 

Georgia,  Augusta,  to  West  Point  on  Chattahoochy,  in  progress 200 

Harrisburg  and  Lancaster 37 

Hudson  and  Berkshire,  Hudson  City  to  West  Stockbridge,  in  progress 32 

Ithaoa  and  Owego,  North  Branch  of  Susquehanna  to  Cayuga  hake 29 

Lawrenceburg  and  Indianapolis,  in  progress. 85 

Lexington  and  Ohio,  Lexington  to  Lomsville 80 

Long  Island,  from  Brooklyn  to  Greenport,  in  progress 98 

Mad  River,  Dayton  to  Sandusky,  in  progress 160 

Madison  and  Lafayette,  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash  in  Indiana,  in  progress  . . . .  • 150 

Mississippi  Natchez  through  Jackson  to  Canton,  in  progress 150 

Mohawk  and  Hudson,  Al^y  to  Schenectady 16 

Montgomery,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  West  Point,  Georgia,  in  progress 85 

Munroe,  Maoon  to  Forsyth,  Georgia,  in  progress 25 

Newcastle  and  Frenchlown,  Delaware  to  the  Elk 16^ 

New  Orleans  and  Nashville,  in  progress ? 

New  Haven  and  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  progress 7 

New  Jersey,  Jersey  City  to  New  Brunswick 28 

New  York  and  Albany,  by  West  Stockbridge,  (projected) 160 

New  York  and  Erie,  New  York  City  to  Lake  Erie,  in  progress 483 

Oxford,  Coatesville  on  Columbia  Rail-Road,  to  Port  Deposit,  in  progress 31 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke,  Petersburg  to  Blakely 60 

Pensacola  and  Columbus,  Bay  of  Pensacola  to  River  Chattahoochee,  in  progress 210 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton 26 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 60 

Portsmouth  and  Roanoke 80 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  Tm  to  Ballston 25 

Richmond  and  Potomac,  by  Fredericksburg 75 

Richmond  and  Petersburg 21 

St  Francisville  and  Woodville,  Minissippi 26 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady 22^ 

StoningtoD,  Providence  to  StoningUm 48 
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PROFILES  OF  CANAUS  AT^  RAIL-ROADS. 
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MORRIS  CANAL,       UNION  CANAL,  SCHUYLKILL  NAVIGATION, 
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PROFILE 

BALTIMORE   AND   OHIO 
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PROFILE 

DANVILLE  AND  POTTSVILLE 
RAIL-ROAD- 


PROFILE  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  RAIL-ROAD. 
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SyracoM  and  Aabnrn,  New  York 26 

Tonawanda,  Rochester  to  Utica,  New  York,  in  progress. 34 

Tuscumbia  and  Decatur,  round  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama 45 

Utica  and  Schenectady 84 

Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  Jackson  to  the  Mississippi 46 

Western,  from  Boston  by  Sbringfield  and  West  Stockbridjre,  to  Albany,  in  progress 300 

Williamspott  and  E3mira,  West  Branch  of  Susquehanna  to  Tioga,  in  progress 74 

Winchester,  Winchester  to  Potomac 30 

Wrightsville  and  Gettysburg,  Columbia  to  Gettysburg 40 

Two  great  projects,  which  have  occapied  the  public  attention,  and  have  been  shown  by 
preliminary  reconnoissances  to  be  perfectly  practicable,  merit  notice  here,  although  the  time 
of  their  completion  may  be  yet  somewhat  remote.  These  are,  a  rail-road  from  Cincinnati, 
by  Lexington  and  Enoxville,  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  a  distance  of  600  miles;  and  another  from 
the  same  place  or  some  point  in  Georgia  to  Memphis  on  the  Mississippi,  740  miles.  A  route 
from  the  Penobscot  to  Quebec  has  also  been  surveyed. 

The  common  high  roads  of  the  country  present  a  less  fikvourable  aspect,  and  in  many 
sections  of  the  Union  roads  can  hardlv  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  Yet  there  are  extensive  lines 
of  tnmpikes  constructed  in  many  of  the  States,  and  many  of  the  streams  are  spanned  by 
fine  bridges.  The  Americans  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  suspension  bridge, 
which  hSa  been  borrowed  from  them  in  Europe.  The  great  National  Road,  from  Cumter- 
land  across  the  Alleghanies,  throufl^  Wheelu^,  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  and  Tandalia,  to  St 
Louis,  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  is  rapidly  approaching  its  completion. 

Sbct.  YL'-Civil  and  Social  State, 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  amounted  to 
12366,000 ;  a  number  not  very  great  absolutely,  and  even  small  relatively  to  the  extent 
of  their  territory ;  but  astonishing  when  considered  as  existing  in  a  region  which,  200  years 
ago,  was  only  a  bonndless  wilderness,  peopled  by  a  few  scattered  ban£  of  savages.  But  the 
most  interesting  circumstance  is  the  rapid  increase  which  has  marked,  and,  according  to 
every  appearance,  will  continue  to  mark,  their  progress.  Although  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant tide  of  immigration  fi'om  the  closely  peopled  European  countries,  ever  since  the  first 
settlement  of  those  States,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  this  great  mass  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  ordinary  principle  of  population,  to  the  means  which  the  human  race  possesses 
of  multiplving  itself  when  a  check  is  not  presented  by  the  difficulty  of  subsistence.  There 
are  no  early  enumerations  on  which  much  reliance  can  be  placed ;  but,  in  1753,  the  number 
was  estimated  at  1,051,000.  A  regular  decennial  census,  taken  since  1790,  gave,  at  that 
period,  3,929,827;  in  1800,  5,305,925;  in  1810,  7,239,814;  in  1820,  9,638,131.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  consider,  as  the  immensity  of  unoccupied  land  leaves  full  scof>e  for  this  power 
of  multiplication,  how  vast  the  future  numbers  may  be  with  which  this  region  will  be  peo- 
pled, and  which  will  render  it  much  the  greatest  state  that  ever  existed  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  It  is  calculated,  upon  goal  grounds,  that  in  a  century  it  will  contain 
160,000,000 ;  and  still,  being  only  half  as  populous  as  Britain  or  France,  leave  ample  scope 
fi>r  fiitore  increase.  The  Americans,  should  they  continue  united,  wonld  then  become  tne 
greatest  nation  in  the  world ;  and  the  most  powemil  states  of  Europe  would  rank  as  secondary 
to  them. 

The  population,  exclosive  of  the  aboriginal  races  within  the  United  States'  limits,  whose 
nnmbers  are  not  comprised  in  the  above  statements,  consists  of  three  classes :  whites,  fiee 
coloured  persons,  and  slaves,  whose  relative  proportions  at  five  difibrent  periods  are  given 
below. 

Wbita.  OavMu  fiw  eoloand. 

17M 3,179,464 697.897 59.465 

1800 4,304,489 893,041 106.305 

1810 5,869,004 1,101364 186,446 

1890 7361,710 1.538.038 938.594 

1830 10.596,948 3,009,043 319,509 

In  regard  to  these  numbers  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  census  of  1790,  are  not  indoded 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  and  Northwest  Territories,  estimated  at  about  12,000;  and 
that  between  1800  and  1810,  Louisiana  was  acquired  with  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and 
89,000  Afiicans  were  brought  into  the  country.  The  fbUowinf  statement  shows  the  rela- 
tive rate  of  increase  of  the  whole  population,  and  of  each  of  Uie  three  fkuaeB^  in  the  two 
periods  firom  1810  to  1820,  and  fixim  1820  to  1830. 

1810-1890.  1890-18301 

laansM  of  whole  population 33^pereeiit 33.4pere«iit 

Whltei r.    34    33* 

fllavM 98.6 80.6 


FreeBlaclDi 94.8 97.4 

nscka 9B.5 31.5 
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1.  Population  of  each  State  according  to  Jive  Cfgieial  Enumerations, 


1790 


Total. 


Maine 

N«w  Hampebiro  . . . 

Vermont 

MaiMchttMtti 

Rhode  Island ,.  ^.. 

OonnecUcut 

New  York  

New  Jerwjr 

Pennaylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina ... 
South  Carolina .  • . 

Oeorfia. 

Alabama 

MiasiMippi 

Louitiana ........ 

Tenneeaee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

MisMNiri 

District  ofColomiia. 
Florida  Territory . . 
Michigan  Territory 
Arkansas  Territory 


96,540 
141,899 

85.416 
378,717 

68,110 
33H,141 
340,120 
1M,139 
434.373 

50,096 
319.73H 
748,308 
393,751 
949,073 

b3,548 


8U 


1581 
1 


35.791 
73,077 


TbUls 3,939.897 


059 

3,759 
81,324 
11,423 

3,7tl7 

e,rtH7 

103,036 
293.427 
100,573 
107.094 
39,264 


i8oa 


TolaL 


3,417 
11,830 


679,807 


151,719 
183,763 
154,465 
423.245 

09,122 
351,002 
586,786 
311,949 
602,:)G5 

64,273 
341. .548 
8H0.200 
478.103 
345.591 
168,101 

8,850 


abfai, 


8 


laia 


TbuL 


105,602 

330,955 

45.3i>5 

4.875 


14.093 


381 

951 

90,343 

13,423 

1,706 

6,153 

105.6.35 

345,796 

133,296 

146,151 

50.404 

3,480 


13.584 
40.343 


135 


3.844 


5.305.935 


338.705 
314.360 
317.713 
473,040 

77.031 
363,042 
959,949 
949,.555 
810.091 

72.674 
380,546 
974,629 
555.500 
415,115 
353,433 

40,353 

76,556 

361.727 

406,511 

330,760 

34..520 

12.2H2 

30,845 

94,033 


103 

310 

15,017 

10.851 

795 

4,177 

111.503 

393,518 

168,824 

1963ti5 

105,318 

17,088 

34,660 
44.535 
80,561 


laooL 


lUaL 


4,763 


337 

168 

3,011 

5.395 


84 


398.335 

944,161 

335.764 

533,387 

83,059 

375,302 

1,373.813 

277,575 

1.049.458 

73,749 

407,350 

1,065,379 

638.82^ 

563,741 

340,987 

i  127,901 

75,44i| 

153,407 

422,813 

564.317 

581,434 

147,178 

55,211 

66,586 

33,030 


8.8D6 
14,373 


893,04117.339,81411,191,364:9,638,131 


BbTCi. 


48 

97 

10,088 

7,557 

311 

4,509 

107,398 

435.153 

305,017 

358,475 

149,656 

41,879 

32,814 

00,064 

80,107 

136,733 


100 

017 

10,222 

6,377 


1,617 


Totel. 


390.055 

969,338 

980,652 

610,408 

07.199 

997,665 

1.918,608 

330,833 

1,348,333 

76,748 

447,040 

1,311.406 

737,987 

581.185 

516,^^ 

309,5S7 

136,631 

315.739 

681.904 

687,917 

937,903 

343,031 

157.455 

140,445 

39,834 

34,730 

36,699 

30,388 


IT 
S5 

7$ 


10S.9M 
400.757 
345,601 
315,401 
917,531 
117>I9 
65,659 
109,588 
141,603 
165313 


25,061 

6,1191 

15^1  [ 

4.576 


l,538,038ll3,866,090|9.009UlM3 


2.  Agee^  <$v.  of  the  different  dosses  of  the  Population, 
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Under  5  yean  of  age. 
Of   5  to    10 

MtiM. 

Ttmalm, 

TTnder  10 

FreeMtiflf. 

FnaFaBalM. 

MdeSbw. 

FvmleSUw. 

973,980 

78B.075 

669.734 

573,196 

956,487 

503,535 

367,840 

339,284 

135.083 

57,772 

15,806 

8,041 

XI 

931,934 

750,074 

638,856 

596,354 

918,411 

555,531 

356,046 

333,504 

131,.'»7 

58.336 

17,434 

3,533 

338 

48,675 
43,079 
37,650 
82,271 
11,509 
360 

47,329 
48.138 
39,541 
34,327 
13,435 
386 

353,498 
313,567 
185,585 
118,880 
41,545 
748 

347.665 
308.770 
185,786 
111,887 
41,436 
676 

Of   lOto    34 

84to    36 

36to    55 

55  to  100 

Upwards  of  100 

10  to    15 

15  to   90 

90to   30 

ao  to  jA 

40 tA  so 

flO  ftA    60. •.•.•••• 

Touts 153,453 

166,146 

1,013,833 

906,990 

70  tn    80 

»to   90..  

90  to  100 

WhitM 3.«W4 KUttSt 

Upward!  of  100 

Blanks 1. 

Am 

743 

Totals 

5,355,133 

5,171,115 

Totals... 

5, 

444 

.  6,106 

Althoufi^h  collected  firom  several  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  many  cases  retaining  much  of 
the  origimJ  stamp,  the  Americans  have  a  strong  national  feeling,  and,  with  some  few  ex* 
ceptions,  the  German,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  French  immigrants  soon  lose  their  national 
peculiarities  and  character,  by  intermarriages  and  a  common  education.  The  Germans  in 
Pennsylvania  form,  however,  a  large  commvmity,  occupying  most  of  the  State  on  the  east 
of  the  mountains,  which  has  cung  with  great  tenacity  to  the  language  and  habits  of  its 
Fatherland,  but  which  of  late  has  yielded  something  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  French 
in  Louisiana  are  aloo  numerous,  retaining  the  language  and  much  of  the  character  of  their 
mother  country.  There  are  also  smaller  bodies  of  French  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Michi- 
gan, of  Swiss  and  Grermans  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  of  Dutch  in  New  York. 

**  The  United  States,"  says  a  very  clever  English  writer,  "  were  colonized  a  century  later 
than  Spanish  America ;  but  their  brilliant  and  rapid  progress  shows,  in  a  striking  light,  how 
much  more  the  prosperity  of  nations  depends  on  moral  Uian  on  physical  advantages.  The 
North  Americans  had  no  gold  mines,  and  a  territory  of  only  indifferent  fertility,  covered 
with  impenetrable  woods:  but  they  brought  with  them  intelligence,  industry,  a  love  of  free- 
dom, habits  of  order,  and  a  pure  and  severe  morality.  Armed  with  these  gifls  of  the  soul* 
they  have  converted  the  wilderness  into  a  land  teeming  with  life,  and  smiling  with  plenty ; 
and  they  have  buiU  up  a  social  system,  so  pre-eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  mcnral  improvement  of  mankind,  that  it  has  truly  become  the  envy  of  nations.  The 
characteristic  &cts  in  their  condition  are  the  non-existence  of  tithes,  of  privileged  classes, 
of  corporations  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  of  mendicity  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  of  an  endowed  church :  the  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  universality  of  education,  the  omnipresence  of  its  periodical  press,  the  high  feel- 
ing of  self-respect  which  exists  in  the  very  humblest  classes,  and  the  boundless  spirit  of 
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enterprise  which  pervades  society  from  top  to  hottom.  The  higher  classes  are  less  polished 
than  in  England,  the  middle  are,  perhaps,  less  carefully  instructed ;  but  the  American  peo- 
ple, taken  collectively,  are  better  educated,  and  have  more  intelligence  and  manliness  of 
character,  than''  any  other  nation  in  the  world.'* 

The  black  population  of  the  United  States,  in  which  are  included  not  only  the  negroes, 
but  the  mulatto  breeds,  forms  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  relative  proportion  of  the  mixed  and  pure 
coloured  races,  and  practically  speaking  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  them.  The 
free  blacks  are  not  generally  admitted  to  political  privileges,  though  some  States  furnish 
exceptions  to  this  remark :  in  some  States,  their  testimony  is  not  amnitted  against  a  white 
man,  and  they  are  subject  to  some  other  civil  disabilities. 

Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  prospectively  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey,  and  has  never  been  permitted  in  the  Northwestern  States.  By 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  all  persons  bom  within  that  State  since  1780  are  free,  but  the 
children  of  a  slave  are  subject  to  a  limited  servitude  to  her  owner.  In  New  Jersey  every 
child  bom  in  the  State  afler  July  4, 1804,  is  declared  to  be  free,  and  the  traffic  in  slaves  be^ 
tween  that  and  other  States  was  prohibited  in  1798.  The  revised  laws  of  New  York  de- 
clare that  every  person  bora  in  that  State  is  free,  and  that  all  persons  brou^t  into  the  State, 
except  for  a  limited  period,  become  free ;  and  no  person  can  sell  any  other  person  in  that 
State.  Provision  is,  however,  made  in  these  and  the  other  non-slaveholding  States  for  the 
delivery  of  runaway  slaves  from  the  other  States.  The  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of 
the  Territory  North-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  passed  in  1787,  prohibits  forever  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  that  tract  of  country,  in  which  four  States  have  already  been  formed,  with 
this  prohibition  incorporated  in  their  constitutions.  The  introduction  of  slaves  from  abroad 
was  prohibited  by  Virginia  in  1798,  and  by  Congress  into  Mississippi  territory  in  the  same 
year.  In  1808,  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  was  forbidden,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  number  since  clandestinely  introduced  into  the  country  has  been  very  small. 
Slavery  may  be  said  to  exist  in  thirteen  States,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  all  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio.  The  slaves  form  rather  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  population,  in  the  States  in  which  the  institution  exists,  but,  they 
are  unequally  distributed,  although  the  white  population  generally  predominates.  In  Mis- 
souri, Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  the  whites  are  to  the  slaves  in  the  proportion  of  about  4  to 
1 ;  in  Maryland  of  about  3  to  1 ;  in  North  Carolina  of  about  2  to  1,  and  in  Virginia  rather 
less;  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  the  whites  are  a  little  superior,  and  in  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  a  little  inferior,  in  number  to  the  slaves.  Louisiana  and  other  States 
have  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  the  other  States,  except  by  an  immigrant 
proprietor ;  but  there  is  an  active  traffic  in  slaves  carried  on  between  the  different  States, 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  exportation  from  the  wom-out  tracts  of  more  northern  and  eastern 
to  the  new  cotton  lands  of  the  southern  districts. 

In  the  slaveholding  States,  slaves  are  chattels  personal,  except  in  Louisiana,  and  with 
certain  qualifications  may  be  sold  to  pay  the  debts  and  bequests  of  their  master. .  Slavery 
is  hereditary,  and  the  servitude  of  the  mother  determines  that  of  the  child ;  when  a  coloured 
person  claims  to  be  a  free  man,  the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  him,  his  colour  being,  a 
priori,  a  sufficient  indication  of  slavery.  The  life  and  person  of  the  slave  are  protected  by 
law  under  the  same  penalties  as  those  of  whites,  but  the  master  or  overseer  may  punish 
minor  offences  by  flogging ;  for  greater  ofiences  the  slaves  are  tried  by  justices  of  the  peace 
and  from  two  to  five  freeholders.  The  slave  can  make  no  contracts,  nor  can  he  legally  hold 
any  property ;  the  instmction  of  slaves  is  prohibited  by  law,  but  they  often  receive  some 
education  from  the  members  of  the  family,  and  they  are  generally  allowed  to  attend  public 
worship,  which  must  be  conducted  by  a  white.  There  are  in  all  the  States  restraints  upon 
manumission,  as  a  population  of  free  blacks  is  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  the  subordination  of 
the  slaves.  Although  some  of  the  laws  relating  to  slaves  are  severe,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  many  of  these  are  not  enforced,  or  are  of  very  rare  application.  There  are  various 
laws  restraining  cruel  punishments  or  tasks,  and  prescribing  suitable  food  and  clothing  for 
the  slaves ;  but  their  best  security  is  in  the  force  of  custom  and  pablic  opinion,  and  in  the 
humanity  and  interest  of  their  masters.  They  are,  in  general,  humanely  and  even  kindly 
treated,  well  fed,  and  lightly  worked ;  they  are  commonly  allowed  a  little  patch  of  ground 
to  cultivate  for  their  own  benefit ;  they  may  raise  poultry  and  hogs,  which,  with  the  produce 
of  their  farm,  they  may  sell  to  the  family  or  elsewhere,  at  their  option ;  in  this  way  they 
often  acquire  a  little  property,  or  expend  their  eamings  in  ornaments.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  their  general  ease  in  this  country,  that  their  numbers  have  increased  with  amazing  ra- 
pidity, and  that  many  of  them  live  to  a  great  age.  "  All  those,"  says  Paulding,  "  who  have 
visited  the  States  in  which  slavery  prevails,  whatever  may  have  been  their  previous  impres- 
sions of  the  horrors  of  that  condition,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  uniform  hilarity  and 
cheerfulness  which  prevail  among  the  blacks.  Labouring  generally  in  large  numbers  to- 
gether, they  partake  of  the  influence  which  companionship  always  exercises  over  man,  the 
most  social  of  all  beings.    In  the  meadows  and  liarvcst-fields  they  lighten  their- labours  by 
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goDfiit  the  moMorw  of  which  ■cooid  with  the  stiokea  of  the  cradle  and  aeythe ;  and  in  whit- 


ever  employmeiit  thej  may  be  aanciated,  thej  are  alwava  joking,  qnizxing*,  or  faanteriiY 
each  other.  The  children  enjoy  a  life  of  perfect  ease,  and  are  maintained  by  the  fnodnctt 
of  the  land  which  belong  to  them  and  theirs.  The  parenta,  being  freed  from  all  'anxiety  or 
exertion  for  the  present  or  future  support  of  their  offspring,  are  never  beaet  by  the  gnawiB| 
cares  of  the  free  white  man,  whoae  whole  life  is  one  continued  effiirt  to  provide  for  himeeli 
and  hia  children.  The  aged  and  infirm  are  also  taken  care  of  by  the  master,  either  from  the 
dictatea  of  hia  own  humanity,  or  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  by  law.** 

The  slavea  do  not  work  on  Sundays,  and  they  have  generally  several  daya  at  Christmss, 
Eaater,  and  Whitsuntide,  and  often  other  holydaya  The  usual  hours  of  labour  are  fivMn  son- 
rise  to  sunset,  with  about  two  or  three  hours  intermission  at  break&at  and  dinner,  accoiding 
to  the  season  and  the  nature  of  the  work ;  they  frequently  gain  a  day  by  doing  the  task  of 
three  days  in  two,  and  women  with  a  certain  number  a£  children  are  allowed  some  further 
indulgencesL    Their  food  and  clothing  vary  in  difierent  sections  of  the  country,  bat  they 

Snemlly  receive  from  nine  to  twelve  quarts  of  Indian  com  a  week,  with  bacon  and  salt 
ti ;  instead  of  the  com,  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  or  two  pecks  of  niddy  are  given  fay  way 
of  change,  and  on  the  rice  plantations  rice  is  the  principal  article  of  food.  For  clothing  each 
man  receives  six  or  seven  yards  of  woollen  cloth,  each  woman  five  or  six,  and  the  children 
in  proportion ;  a  d€w  blanket  is  given  to  each  grown  person,  and  one  fixr  every  two  children 
once  in  two  years,  and  in  winter  a  handkerchief  is  given  to  the  women  and  a  cap  to  the  men. 
A  suit  of  cotton  or  linen  clothes  is  also  allowed  in  summer.  On  every  plantation  there  ia  a 
nurse,  and  the  overseer  has  a  chest  of  medicinea  The  marriages  of  the  slaves  are  merely 
a  connection  subsisting  during  pleasure ;  their  amusements  are  chiefly  music  and  dancing, 
many  of  them  being  able  to  pUy  and  sing  in  a  lude  manner. 

In  religion,  the  Americans  have  adopted  the  novel  system  of  cutting  off  all  oonnectkm  be- 
tween Church  and  State.     Individuals,  or  classes  of  believers,  choose  their  own  religiooT 
guide,  and  provide  entirely  for  his  snppbrt    This  general  equality  of  sects  is  found  to  abate 
religious  animosity,  without  relaxing  zeal.    In  the  large  towns,  particularly  of  the  Nonthera 
States,  the  clergy  are  sufiiciently  numerous  and  well  provided  for ;  but  in  aome  of  th^  remote 
country  districts  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  spiritual  teachera    The  Americans  are  de- 
cidedly a  religious  people,  and,  although  some  fanatical  sects  have  sorung  up  in  the  United 
States,  it  may  be  affirmed,  with  trath,  that  they  are  equally  removed  from  the  excesses  of 
fanaticism  and  irreligion.    Travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  sound  spirit  of  morals  which  pre- 
vails in  the  country,  and  to  the  respect  paid  to  the  public  services  of  religion.    The  roost 
numerous  sects  are  the  Methodists,  chiefly  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States ;  the  Beptists, 
numerous  and  rapidly  increasing  in  all  parts  c€  the  Union ;  the  Presbyterians,  mostly  in  the 
Middle  States,  but  also  numerous  in  Uie  Southern  and  Western;  and  the  Coi^rregationalislB 
chiefly  confined  to  New  England.    The  following  table,  fitim  the  American  Almanac  for 
1636,  gives  further  details  on  this  subject: — 


Methodist  EpiBCopal  Church. 

Methodist  ProtestanU 

CalTinistic 


^Baptists 


FrecWiU 

Seventh  Dav 

Six  Principle 

Christians 

Mennonites 

Tunkere 

Presbyterians  (General  Assembly). 

Associate  Presbyterians 

Cumberland  Presbyterians 

Dutch  Reformed 

German  Reformed 

Associate  Reformed 

Congrcgationalists  (Orthodox) . . . . . 

^iigregationalists  (Unitarian) 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Universalists 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. . . . . 
United  Brethren,  or  Moravians. . . . 

New  Jerusalem  Church 

FViends 

Shakers,  or  Millennial  Church. . . . 


Totak, 


2,458 

70 

3,110 

343 

33 

12 

300 

200 

40 

1,914 

70 

400 

167 

186 

43 

975 

165 

701 

340 

300 

191 

33 

33 


45 


12,130 


5,888 

546 

33 

23 

1,000 

"46 

2,648 

169 

'197 

600 

100 

1,071 

187 

800 

383 

600 

627 

24 

27 

500 

15 


638,784 
30,000 

384,859 

25,276 

4,258 

2,137 

30,000 

30,000 

3,000 

247,964 
12.886 
60,000 
22,515 
30,000 
10,000 

129,756 


59,787 
2,000 


15,477  1,423,223 
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**  This  table,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Ahnanac,  '*  is  incomplete ;  the  CoDgre^tioiialifllB  here 
enumerated  all  belong  to  New  England,  but  there  is  a  considerable  number  m  other  States ; 
in  addition  to  the  1914  ministers  of  the  Presbyterians,  there  were  420  licentiates  and  candi- 
dates ;  the  numbers  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  above  given,  all  belong  to  the  Synod 
of  the  West,  and  there  are  two  other  Synods  not  enumerated ;  in  addition  to  the  travelling 
preachers  of  the  Methodists  given  above,  there  is  a  great  number  of  local  preachers ;  their 
congregations  are  supposed  to  be  about  5000/' 

The  English  have  been  justly  characterised  as  an  eminently  humane  people,  and  their 
American  descendants  have  not  lost  this  noble  trait  of  the  British  character.  The  number 
of  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions,  of  societies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  suffer- 
ing, for  the  education  and  support  of  destitute  children,  for  the  instruction  and  reform  of  the 
once  outcast  convict,  for  the  diffusion  of  good  morals  and  religious  instruction  among  the 
once  neglected  classes  of  society,  aod  for  Sie  spread  of  Christian  knowledge  in  heathen  lands, 
and,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  for  every  humane  purpose,  is  nowhere  greater  than 
in  this  country.  Hence  the  hospitals,  the  poorhouses,  the  orphan  asylums,  the  madhouses, 
the  penitentiaries  that  have  been  studied  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  the  Saving  Institutions,  the  Dispensa- 
ries, the  Education  Societies,  &c.  which  are  found  in  every  section  of  our  land.  We  shall 
here  mention  a  few  of  these  institutions  of  general  interest,  taking  our  statements  chiefly 
from  a  paper  in  the  American  Almanac  lor  Sie  year  1836.  The  /^erican  Boajrd  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  instituted  in  1810,  has  its  seat  in  Boston ;  its  receipts  during 
eleven  months  of  1^5  amounted  to  163,340  dollars ;  since  its  formation  they  have  exceeded 
1,600,000  dollars.  In  1835  the  number  of  stations  was  78,  connected  with  which  were  306 
missionaries  and  assistants,  and  55  native  assistants.  There  were  in  the  schools  21,181  pu- 
pils, and  04,000,000  pages  had  been  printed  at  the  eight  printing  establishments  of  the  society, 
m  nineteen  languages ;  seven  of  which  had  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries.  The 
Baptist  Convention  for  Foreign  Missions,  constituted  at  Philadelphia  in  1814,  had  in  1835 
26  stations,  twelve  of  which  were  among  the  American  Indians ;  103  missionaries  and  assists 
ants ;  &Ye  printing  presses,  from  which  publications  were  issued  in  sexren  languages,  and 
about  600  pupils  in  its  schools ;  receipts  for  1835,  58,520  doUara  The  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  eptablished  at  New  York  in  1819,  supported  in  1835  144 
missionaries,  in  Liberia,  among  the  American  Indians,  and  in  the  United  States,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  38,350  dollars.  The  Home  Missionary  Society,  instituted  in  New  York  in  1826, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  poor  congregations,  and  sending  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  within 
th^  United  States,  employed,  in  1835,  719  missicmaries,  and  had  in  their  Sunday  Schools 
ana  Bible  Classes  52,000  pupils ;  receipts  for  the  year,  88,863  dollars.  The  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society,  founded  at  New  York  in  1833,  had  in  its  service  in  1835,  9S  missions^ 
lies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  are  several  other  foreign  and  domestic  mis- 
sionary societies,  whose  means  are  less  ample  and  whose  sphere  of  action  is  more  local.  The 
American  Bible  Society,  formed  in  1816,  have  issued  to  the  poor  at  home  and  to  the  destitute 
abroad^,767,936  copies  of  Bibles  and  Testaments;  they  print  Bibles  in  the  English,  French, 
Spanish,  Greek,  Armenian,  and  some  of  the  Indian  languages,  and  purchase  and  issue  copies 
in  other  languages ;  they  also  grant  large  sums  to  other  societies ;  total  expenditures  1,404,000 
dollars ;  the  seat  of  ^e  Society  is  in  New  York.  The  American  Tract  Society,  instituted 
at  New  York  in  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  religious  tracts,  circulated,  in  1834, 
54,316,358  pages ;  receipts  for  the  year  92,307  dollars,  since  its  establishment  upwards  of 
632,000  dollars.  The  American  Education  Society,  established  at  Boston  in  1815,  assists 
pious  young  men  of  seven  religious  denominations  in  obtaining  an  education,  by  lending 
them  a  certain  sum,  to  be  repaid  at  a  future  period ;  receipts  during  1835,  83,063  dollars ; 
young  men  aided,  1,040 ;  whole  number  assisted,  2,258 ;  the  Society  publish  a  valuable 
journal  The  Sunday  School  Union,  formed  at  Philadelphia  in  1824,  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  distribution  of  the  Society's  publications,  consists  of 
the  union  of  nine  or  ten  religious  denominations ;  there  were  connected  with  it  in  1835 
16,000  schools,  115,000  teachers,  and  800,000  pupils ;  receipts  for  the  year  1835, 136,885 
dollars.  The  Society  for  alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  organized  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1787,  has  not  confined  its  la&urs  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  of  prisoners,  but  has 
Bucceasfully  exerted  itself  in  reforming  the  penal  laws  of  the  State  and  the  discipline  of  pri- 
sons throughout  tiie  country.  The  Prison  Discipline  Society,  formed  in  Boston  in  1825,  has 
laboured  in  the  same  benevolent  cause.  The  American  Temperance  Society  was  formed  in 
Boston  in  1B26,  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  by  discountenancing  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits;  in  1^5  the  number  of  auxiliary  societies  was  8000,  embracing  1,500,000  members ; 
above  4000  distilleries  had  been  stopped  in  the  country,  8000  traders  had  ceased  to  sell 
ardent  spirits,  and  1200  vessels  sailed  without  using  them.  The  American  Colonization 
Society,  founded  at  Washington  in  1816,  is  designed  to  transport  free  persons  of  colour  and 
manumitted  slaves  to  Liberia,  and  thus  forward  Sie  work  of  emancipation  in  this  country. 

In  regard  to  education,  great  exertions  have  been  made  in  many  of  the  States,  and  in  some 
with  complete  success,  to  furnish  the  whole  community  with  instruction  at  the  common  ex- 
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peoM,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  there  is  no  country  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
IS  so  well  educated  as  in  some  parts  of  the  Union.  The  general  government  have  cpade 
ample  provision  for  educational  institutions  in  the  new  States,  by  reserving  one  section  ia 
each  township  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  making  liberal  grants  of  land  for  the  establisb- 
roent  of  colleges ;  but  in  the  old  States  the  provisions  for  Uiis  object  have  been  lefl  to  the 
State  govemmenta  The  New  England  system  of  free  schools  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  that  section  of  the  country.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  is,  that  ele- 
mentary instruction  should  be  so  free  as  to  exclude  none  from  its  benefits,  and  the  echoed 
should  be  so  numerous  as  to  be  within  the  easy  reach  of  all ;  at  the  same  time  that  their 
management  should  be  left  chiefly  to  the  people  themselves  in  small  districts,  so  as  to  excite 
a  general  interest  in  them.  The  tax  for  the  support  of  these  schools  is  levied  on  property, 
in  order  that  the  poorer  classes  may  not  be  too  heavily  burdened  with  it ;  every  individiul 
in  the  community  may  not  only  learn  to  read  and  write,  but  may  become  acquainted  with 
arithmetic,  geography  and  history,  and  in  the  larger  towns  with  the  principles  of  natural 
science  and  the  learned  languages,  free  of  expense.  Some  of  the  States  have  school  funds, 
the  income  of  which  is  distributed  among  the  towns,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
in  the  schoola  Public  aid  is  also  given  to  the  higher  schools,  called  academies,  and  to  the 
colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  course  of  study  more  extensive  and  lessening  the 
expense  of  attendance  at  them.  In  New  York  a  similar  system  has  been  introduced,  and 
from  official  reports  it  appears  that,  in  1834,  there  were  541,401  children  attending  the  com- 
mon schools  in  that  State,  and  that  the  amount  paid  for  teachers*  wages  was  732,000  dollars ; 
Kovision  has  also  recently  been  made  there  for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  In 
ew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
and  some  other  States,  effectual  measures  have  also  been  taken  for  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  free  schools,  and  in  several  of  these  States  they  already  afford  ample  means  of 
primary  instruction. 

The  higher  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  in  numerous  academies  and  lyceums,  in 
which  the  study  of  mathematics,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  and  the  learned  and  foreign 
modem  languages,  is  sometimes  combined  with  instruction  in  the  useful  arts,  as  agriculture, 
civil  engineering,  &c.    The  colleges  and  universities  carry  on  the  course  of  study  com- 
menced in  the  schods  and  academies,  while  in  the  medical,  law,  and  theological  schools^ 
those  destined  for  the  learned  professions  have  an  opportunity  of  preparing  themselves  for 
their  respective  occupations.    The  number  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  is  68 ;  of  medical 
schools  23 ;  of  law  schools  9 ;  of  theological  seminaries  37.    The  country  does  not  yet,  how- 
ever, furnish  the  scholar  with  those  ^ilities  for  a  finished  learned  education  which  are 
afforded  by  the  scientific  and  literary  establishments  of  Europe,  and  the  want  of  good  libra- 
ries is  sensibly  felt  by  every  one  who  has  attempted  much  learned  research.    The  largest 
collection  of  books  in  the  United  States  does  not  contain  50,000  volumes,  and  there  are  few 
which  even  approach  that  number.    The  Philadelphia  Library  has  42,000  volumes;  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  about  the  same  number;  the  Boston  Athenieum  30,000;  the 
New  York  Society  Library  22,000;  and  the  Library  of  Congress  20,000. 

Literature  and  science  are  of  but  recent  origin,  yet  they  have  already  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  America  has  already  produced  some  works  that  take  their  place  among  the  classic 
compositions  of  the  old  world.  The  reputation  of  Irving,  Channing,  and  Cooper  is  not  con- 
fined by  the  Atlantic,  and  several  other  writers  have  produced  works  of  merit  in  the  different 
branches  of  elegant  literature.  Some  valuable  contributions  have  also  been  made  by  the 
Americans  to  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  natural  science.  Learned  societies 
have  been  instituted,  and  some  of  them  have  published  several  volumes  of  their  Transac- 
tions. Numerous  monthly  and  quarterly  journals  are  supported  in  the  country,  and  the  best 
English  periodicals  are  regularly  republished.  The  current  English  literature  of  the  day  is 
also  immediately  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  in  various  forms  and  at  an  amaz- 
ingly cheap  rate,  and  there  are  numerous  American  reprints  of  the  most  valuable  English 
classics.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  United  States  is  the  astonishing  number  of  news- 
papers, representing  almost  every  political,  social,  industrial,  moral,  and  religious  interest 
that  occupies  the  attention  of  the  community.  Their  number  is  nearly  13(K).  We  may 
mention  in  this  connection,  that  both  the  federal  government  and  the  States  have  made  some 
important  additions  to  geographical  science,  through  the  agency  of  several  exploring  and 
surveying  expeditions,  got  up  at  the  public  cost  After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803, 
an  exploring  expedition  was  sent  up  the  Missouri  under  the  command  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
which,  after  ascending  that  river  about  2500  miles,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  de- 
scended the  Columbia  to  the  sea.  This  occupied  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  from  May 
1804  to  September  1806,  and  made  us  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Columbia,  with  the  natural  features  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  with  the  names,  numbers 
and  condition  of  nuiny  Indian  tribes.  In  1805  Pike  was  sent  to  examine  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  1806  to  explore  the  great  regicHi  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  in  this  latter  expedition,  the  Osage,  Arkansas,  Platte,  Kansas,  and  Rio  del  Norte, 
A^ere  either  discovered,  or  their  sources  and  course  were  ascertained  with  greater  precision 
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than  had  previouely  been  attained.  Two  expeditions  under  Col.  Long,  the  first  to  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1819,  and  the  second  to  the  St  Peter's  River,  in  1823,  made 
Bome  new  discoveries,  and  re-examined  in  a  more  scientific  manner  some  regions  before  ex- 
plored. In  1836  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
Southern  Ocean. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Maine  have  already  executed,  or 
have  now  on  foot,  examinations  of  their  respective  territories,  which  will  furnish  important 
contributions  to  science,  while  they  serve  to  develope  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
Some  of  these  examinations  are  confined  to  geological  surveys,  but  others  comprise  trigono- 
metrical measurements  of  the  surface,  and  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  territory.  Seve- 
ral valuable  reports  of  the  doings  of  these  boards  are  now  before  the  public.  Of  a  similar 
nature  is  the  general  survey  of  the  coast  by  the  federal  government,  now  in  progress. 

The  Americans  have  been  eminent  for  mechanical  inventions,  of  which  the  steam-vessel, 
by  them  first  applied,  at  least,  to  practical  purposes,  is  a  conspicuous  example.  The  cotton- 
gin  of  Whitney  may  almost  rank  with  it  in  value.  Many  improvements  in  the  machinery 
for  the  manufiicture  of  cotton  have  been  already  introduced  from  America  into  Europe,  and 
that  of  the  woollen-mills  of  this  country  is  much  superior  to  any  thing  applied  to  the  same 
purpose  elsewhere.  The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  from  the  patent-office  since  1790, 
is  9730 ;  fi'om  1790  to  1800,  the  annual  average  was  only  26 ;  firom  1820  to  1830,  it  had 
increased  to  535. 

In  the  fine  arts  the  Americans  have  shown  a  very  strong  natural  genius  for  painting, 
though  their  artists  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Old  World  for  study,  and  often,  also, 
fat  patronage ;  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  the  art  are  now,  however,  formed  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  The  names  of  Copley,  West,  Stuart,  Newton,  Allston, 
and  Leslie,  adorn  the  short  annals  of  American  art. 

Sect.  YU.'-Aboriginal  TriheM. 

The  aboriginal  population  of  the  country  now  forming  the  United  States,  instead  of  being 
merged  into  the  European  stock  which  settled  among  them,  have  wasted  away,  and  in  most 
of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  become  quite  extinct  Incessant  wars  with  the  whites, 
too  often  provoked  by  the  cupidity  of  the  latter ;  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  game  on 
which  they  depended  for  subsistence ;  and  the  vicious  habits  in  which  their  vicinity  to  civil- 
ised  man  enabled  them  to  indulge,  combined  to  lessen  their  numbers,  until  the  numerous 
tribes  that  once  occupied  all  the  openings  in  the  great  primitive  American  forest,  have  actu- 
ally died  out,  or  been  reduced  to  a  few  miserable  individuals.  From  the  Rranoke  to  the 
St  lAwrence,  the  only  surviving  remnant  of  the  proud  and  warlike  Iroquois  tribes,  and  of 
the  once  powerful  Algonquins,  is  about  8,000  men,  women,  and  children,  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  about  50  more  in  Virginia.  Further  south,  but  much  narrowed  in  their 
limits,  some  portions  of  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Chicjcasaws,  are  yet  permitted  to  linger 
for  a  while  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  Choctaws  and  the  Natchez  have  disappeared. 
From  the  Tennessee  to  the  Lakes,  and  from  the  Desmoines  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  scarcely 
a  drop  of  Indian  blood  remains  within  the  limits  of  the  States.  Beyond  Lake  Michigan,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  on  the  Missouri  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  and 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  the  country  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  aboriginal  race. 

The  whole  of  the  region  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Hudson's  Bay,  appears  to  have  heed  divided  among  five  great  nations 
or  families  of  tribes;  the  Algonquin  or  Chippewa;  the  Huron  or  Wyandot;  the  Floridian; 
the  Sioux  or  Dahcotah ;  and  the  Pawnee.  Each  of  these  families  comprised  many  indepen- 
dent and  often  hostile  nations,  which,  however,  are  proved  to  have  spoken  cognate  dialects, 
and,  therefore,  to  have  sprung  from  a  common  stock.  The  New  York  Indians,  comprising 
the  remnant  of  the  celebrated  Five  Nations,  namely,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Onon- 
dagas,  to  whom  are  now  joined  some  Delawares,  Mohecans,  and  Narragansetts,  and  the  Tu&- 
caroras,  of  a  difi!erent  origin,  belong  to  the  second  of  these  families,  as  do  also  the  Wyandots, 
some  of  whom  still  remain  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  The  whole  number  of  the  former 
does  not  exceed  4176  souls,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  are  Senecas.  The  Tuscaroras 
removed  from  North  Carolina  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and,  joining  the  confede- 
racy called  by  the  French  the  Iroquois,  by  the  Dutch  the  Maquas,  and  by  the  English  the 
Five  Nations,  caused  it  to  receive  the  new  name  of  Six  Nations,  descriptive  of  the  number 
of  the  confederated  tribes.  The  Mohawks,  the  head  of  these  Romans  of  the  New  World, 
as  they  have  been  called  on  account  of  their  warlike  spirit  and  extensive  conquests,  removed 
to  Canada  in  1776,  and  were  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  Cayugas ; — but  these  once  power- 
ful nations  have  now  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  band.  The  other  tribes  above  mentioned 
removed  more  recently ;  the  Delawares  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Mohecans  and,  Narra- 
gansetts from  Massachusetts.    These  Indians  have  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  religious 
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instnictica  by  ChriMkn  MnsioDtriM,  ud  the;  tie,  in  general,  morided  with  acbocdB,  ■gn> 
cultural  imptemenls,  comfortable  dwellinsB,  and  clothea,  but  tne;  make  litt]e  progrcM  in 
European  mannera  and  civiliaation.  The  Wyandotd,  lo  the  number  of  575,  occupy  tbe  plain 
about  the  head  of  the  Sandusky  River  with  their  heid& 

The  AljTDnquin  race  oace  pasemeA  all  the  country  between  the  Tennowcc  and  Rowxika, 
and  the  !:!(.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  and  even  much  farther  north,  with  the  exeeptioa  of 
thR  comparatively  small  enclosed  tract,  inhabited  by  the  Huron  nalioiUL  At  present,  afaoot 
370  pHanuonquoddieB,  on  Schoodic  River,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mainej  380  Penotncoti 
near  Banfttir;  750  individuals  of  a  mongrel  stock  of  Indian  and  Negro  breeds  in  the  soatb- 
mul  part  of  Mawachusetls ;  420  Narraf^nsetti  in  Rhode  Island,  also  much  mixed  witb 
blacks;  300  Mtdiecani  near  Norwich,  and  100  Pequods  near  Stoningtoa  in  Cannecticat, 
with  300  NarraganseUa,  DeUwarea,  and  Hohecans  io  New  York,  and  about  SO  NotUwaya 
in  Virginia,  art'  the  sole  relics  of  their  once  numerous  tribes,  east  of  tbe  Hissiari]^  ud 
south  of  the  Ktaumce.  The  only  vestige  of  their  existence  left  by  these  extinct  DatWBS,  ii 
in  their  names  of  the  physicftl  features  of  the  country.  The  Algonquin  language  is  still 
spoken  by  the  Chippewas  or  OJibwas,  Ottawa?,  Potlawatamies,  Bus  and  Foxee,  SbawneM, 
Kickapoos,  Menomonies,  Miamis,  and  Lenni  Lenspes  or  Delawares.  The  Hiamis  reside 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  occupying  the  Sandusky  plains  on  the  head  of  Ifae 
Sandusky  River;  their  number  is  1100.  The  Delawares,  to  the  number  oT 826;  the  Kicb- 
poos,  amounting  to  566 ;  and  the  Shawnese,  celebrated  as  the  tribe  of  Tecumarii  aod  his 
brother  Elsquataway,  the  Prophet,  have  removed  to  the  Indian  District  west  of  Arkamu;'— 
the  latter  number  about  1250  souls.  The  Potlawatamies,  Otlawas,  and  Chippewa*  of  tbe 
peninsula  of  Michigan  and  the  northern  part  of  Indiana,  are  very  cloaely  allied  ii    '    '  ' 


of  that  r(!gion,  and  the  small  game  and  fish  ii 
indolence,  and  so  precarious  is  the  supply  fh>m  these  sources,  that  thejp  often  sufier  severely 
from  scarcity  and  famine,  and  much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  wandering  from  spot  to  spot, 
in  search  of  the  Ibod,  which  might  be  plentifully  and  readily  procured  by  a  litUe  indBstry 
and  furetliought.  Tbe  Wild  Rice  (.Zizartia  atfualica)  is  collected  by  merely  pushing  a  canoa 
into  the  lake  or  stream  in  which  it  grows,  bending  the  stem  over  the  boats,  and  OiTMhinp 
out  the  seeds  with  a  pole ;  it  is  sfterwarda  dried  over  a  slow  fire,  hulled  by  Inmpling  it 
under  tbe  feet,  and  winnowed  by  exnoeure  to  the  wind.     The  Ojibwas  are  said  to  be  tbe 


They; 


only  tribes  who  do  not  use  nlL     They  make  cabins  (Jig.  1118.)  and  boats  (Jg.  HIT.)  of 


Kid  Buklddn. 

birch  bark,  but  they  have  1 


about  8500;  that  of  those  in  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  Indiana,  nearly  9000. 

The  Menomonies  are  another  Al^nquin  nation,  living;  about  Green  Bay,  and  the  beads  of 
Fox,  Wisconsin,  and  Menomonie  Rivers ;  their  number  is  4200.  They  are  much  saperior  to 
tbe  Ojibwas  in  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  they  prepare  belts,  moccasins,  sheaths^  Ac.  very 
neatly,  ornamented  with  beads  and  porcupine  quills. 

The  confederated  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  or  Ottogamies,  who  have  long  been  distin- 
guished  Ibr  their  daring  and  restless  spirit,  Ibught  their  way  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario 
to  tbe  Mississippi,  beyond  which  they  have  lately  been  driven,  first  by  the  combined  Chii^ 
pewa  fbrces,  and  more  recently  by  the  American  troops.  In  the  beginning  at  the  last  century 
they  made  a  desperate  eflbrt  to  seite  the  French  poet  at  Detroit,  and  they  continued  to  give 
the  French  colonists  much  trouble  for  a  period  of  nearly  50  years  after  that  attempt  Their 
numbers,  which  were  at  one  time  very  much  reduced,  have  been  gradually  increased  by  tbe 
policy  of  adopting  their  prisoners  of  war,  and  receiving  seceders  froni  other  tribes,  and  at 
present  they  amount  to  6500  individuala,  residing  on  both  banks  of  the  River  Desm 

It  is  the  remark  of  one  well  acquainted  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  fVom  persooal 

tioo,  that  their  unrecorded  traditions  referring  to  events  beyond  the  beginning  i^  the  last 
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century,  are  entitled  to  no  confidence ;  even  the  names  which  they  bestowed  upon  themselves 
afibrd  no  clue  to  their  early  history,  but  were,  as  at  this  day,  meetly  purely  accidental.  And 
another  writer,  who  has  had  equal  opportunities  (or  observing,  and  has  shown  not  less  dili- 
gence in  studying  the  Indian  character,  declares,  that  their  legendary  tales  are  unworthy  of 
credit,  and  mostly  invented  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  white  man.  Our  only  accounts  of 
their  religious  notions  are  generally  drawn  from  half-breeds,  who  may  be  suspected  of  min- 
gling European  speculations  with  the  vague  and  confused  ideas  of  the  Indians,  or  from  the 
converted  and  semi  •civilised  natives,  who  fill  up  the  voids  in  their  own  imperfect  traditions 
with  borrowed  lore.  From  all  we  can  learn,  however,  it  appears  that  the  Algonquin  nations 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator,  the  Kacha  Manito  or  Good  Spirit,  of  an  Evil 
Spirit  or  Malcha  Manito,  and  of  other  inferior  spirits,  whose  favour  they  seek  to  obtain  by 
certain  ceremonies,  and  sometimes  by  sacrifices  and  ofierings.  They  also  have  some  notions 
of  a  future  life,  in  which  the  good  spend  their  time  in  hunting  and  mirth,  and  the  bad  in 
hard  labour.  They  have  sorcerers,  whose  spells  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  cure  of  diseases, 
and  for  luck  in  their  enterprises,  and  their  medicine-bags  or  charms  are  carefully  worn  about 
the  person  or  hung  up  in  the  lodge.  For  the  cure  of  diseases,  they  practise  bleeding,  use 
the  steam-bath,  employ  various  decoctions  and  roots,  and  trust  much  to  the  efficacy  of  songs, 
dances,  and  other  ceremonies  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  medicine-men.  All  of 
this  race  have  long  been  in  contact  with  the  whites,  who  have  been  among  them  either  as 
enemies,  traders,  or  religious  instructors,  and  they  have,  therefore,  more  or  less  lost  their 
distinctive  traits.  Polygamy  seems  to  prevail  among  them,  limited  onlv  by  the  inclination  or 
means  of  the  individual.  Cannibalism  was  also  once  practised  by  all  of^this  race.  A  singular 
institution  still  existing  among  them,  and  probably  peculiar  to  them,  is  the  totem  or  family 
badge,  consisting  of  some  object,  sometimes  an  animal,  sometimes  an  inanimate  thing, 
adopted  by  each  fkraily  as  its  symbol  and  protector,  and  constantly  worn  as  a  medicine  or 
spelL  The  Algonquins  have  the  art  of  conveying  information  by  means  of  a  rude  sort  of 
pictore-writing ;  thus,  by  fibres  cut  or  painted  upon  a  skin,  a  rock,  or  a  piece  of  bark,  they 
are  able  to  indicate  to  the  went  their  route,  their  numbers,  the  character  of  the  persons 
composing  their  party,  and  the  incidents  that  have  occurred  on  the  way ;  they  can  even 
describe  a  battle  or  a  council  with  tolerable  minuteness  in  this  manner.  They  liave  drums, 
flageolets,  and  rattles,  to  accompany  their  dances  and  religious  rites;  and  Schoolcraft  gives 
some  specimens  of  their  songs  and  tales. 

The  family  of  Sioux  languages  is  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  what  the  Algonquin  is 
to  the  east  of  that  river ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  region  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky 
Moantains,  and  from  ttie  Arkanisas  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  being  inhabited  irf 
more  or  less  closely  affiliated  nations.  Beside  the  Quapaws,  Osages,  Kanzas,  Mahas,  Pon- 
cas,  loways,  Ottoes,  Missouries,  and  Winnebagoes,  the  Shiennes,  Crows  or  Upsarokas,  Min- 
netarees,  Mandans,  and  Blackfeet,  also  belong  to  this  stock. 

The  Sionx,  Dahcotahs,  or  Naudowessies,  occupying  the  country  between  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Upper  Missouri,  are  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Indian 
nations  of  the  United  States.  The  term  Dahcotah  signifies  confederate,  the  nation  consist- 
ing of  seven  confederated  tribes,  whose  number  is  estimated  at  27,500,  exclusive  of  8000 
Assinaboins,  Hohays,  or  Stone  Indians,  who  live  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  A  Sioux  Helen 
caused  the  separation  of  the  latter  from  the  body  of  their  countrymen.  Ozalapaila,  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  chiefs,  having  been  carried  off  by  another  leading  warrior  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
the  husband  and  brotiiers  of  the  woman  having  been  slain  in  the  attempt  to  recover  her,  the 
quarrel  gradually  extended  from  the  firiends  of  the  two  parties  to  the  whole  nation,  and  ended 
in  a  fierce  civil  war.  After  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  the  seducer  and  his  friends  finally 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  confederacy  and  retired  to  the  north ;  but  the  divided  mem- 
bers have  been  almost  continually  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  each  other.  The  Dahcotahs 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Master  of  Life,  or  Great  Spirit,  whom  they  call  Wahkan  Tanks, 
and  of  numerous  subordinate  spirits,  among  whom  the  Wahkan  Shecha,  or  Evil  Spirit,  and 
the  Thunder,  are  the  principal ;  to  all  of  these  they  make  offeringa  They  have  the  same 
rude  notions  about  a  future  life  as  the  Algonquin  tribes ;  polygamy  also  prevails  among 
them ;  but  they  seem  to  have  always  been  free  from  the  guilt  of  cannibalism.  They  live 
chiefly  in  the  prairies,  making  lodges  of  bufialo-skin  (Jig.  1118.),  and  employing  dogs  to 
carry  burdens;  they  raise  some  maize,  pumpkins,  and  beans;  the  flesh  of  the  dog  is  consid- 
ered by  them  a  great  delicacy,  and  a  feast  of  dog's-meat  is  the  greatest  mark  (?  attention 
they  can  pay  a  stranger.  The  accompanying  cut  (Jig,  1119.)  represents  a  Dahcotah  chief 
and  his  son ;  the  fi)rmer  has  a  cloak  of  buflnLlo<«kin,  dressed  white,  and  decorated  with  feathers 
of  various  colours ;  a  necklace  of  the  claws  of  the  grisly  bear ;  leggins  of  white  skins,  orna- 
mented with  tufts  of  human  hair ;  moccasins  of  the  same  material,  adorned  with  feathers^ 
and  a  fan  of  wild-turkey  feathers  in  his  hand ;  on  his  head  are  nine  smooth  sticks  painted 
with  vermilion,  indicating  the  number  of  wounds  he  has  received.  The  son  has  a  head- 
dress of  the  feathers  of  the  war  ea^le.  The  Winnebagoes  are  the  only  natkxi  of  this  family 
who  reskie  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  they  are  about  4^  in  number,  and  live  in  Wisconsin 
Territory,  north  of  the  river  of  the  name. 
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The  ShienneB,  consisting  of  2000  soula;  the  Muidam  of  15,000;  the  UtnDetajves  of 
16,000,  (uid  the  Blackfei'l  Indians,  inhabit  Uie  countr;  on  the  Upper  Missouri  and  between 
the  river  and  the  Rockj  Mountaina.  Between  the  Platte  and  the  Missouri,  neai  their  junc- 
tion, are  the  Mahae  or  Omawhawa  to  the  number  of  1400.  The  Ottoes  on  the  south  of  the 
Plalte,  1000,  and  the  Kanzas,  or  Konzaa,  and  Osa^es,  further  south,  the  Ibrmer  conaisti^  of 
1470,  and  the  latter  of  5120  individuals,  are  very  nearlf  tUlied  to  the  Omawhawa.  Tbey 
dwell  in  permanent  todgCH  composed  of  poles  lustened  in  the  pound  and  coDvergini 
; ..  , ._., . ......         .,       ^^ 


n  with  buslies  and  amall  branches  of  trees,  and  covered  with  earth.  These  loigea 
are  often  sixly  feel  in  diameter  and  twenty  hig-h,  and  are  lig'ht«d  only  by  a  hole  through 
which  the  imoke  escapes  at  tbe  top;  the  roof,  being  too  heavy  to  be  suppMted  b;  the  polet 
which  form  the  tiaine.  ia  propped  up  by  trunks  of  trees  ranj^ed  round  the  inside,  like  so  many 
colamna.  The  nations  here  alluded  to  have  droves  of  htn^ee,  they  raise  rMize,  bean^ 
pumpkins  and  watermelons,  and,  like  the  more  northern  tribes,  use  the  dog-  ibr  carrying  bor- 
deD>.  They  are  tall,  well  made,  and  warlike,  but  Dot  so  ferocious  and  cruel  as  many  of 
their  neighbours.  Someof  Lhcm  have  names  for  several  of  the  most  striking  stars,  or  groups 
of  stars,  as  the  pole  star,  the  planet  Venus,  the  Pleiades,  &c.,  and  they  practise  the  same 
sort  of  picture-writing  that  is  used  by  the  Algonquin  tribes. 

Tbe  more  southern  Indians,  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Del  Norte,  inbahiting  a  country 
■imilar  in  its  physical  featureB  to  that  of  the  Missouri  nations,  resemble  the  tribes  last  de- 
scribed in  many  of  their  habits,  but  seem  to  belong  to  a  different  stock.  They  are  all  well 
mounted  and  are  nomadic  in  their  life,  following  the  buffalo  in  his  annual  migrations  frani 
so<ith  to  north,  and  in  his  continual  roaming  in  search  of  new  pastures.  We  are,  however, 
less  acquaintpd  with  their  roBpet'tive  peculiarities  than  with  those  of  the  tribes  nearer  to  the 
frontier.  Hursc-stealing  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all  the  prairie  Indians,  and  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  now  under  consideration.  Thia  family  has  been  called,  from  its  principal 
nation,  the  Pawnee,  and  comprises  the  Pawnees,  living  on  the  river  Platte,  10,000  in  num- 
ber) one  of  the  tribes  oDers  a  human  sacrifice  in  the  spring  to  the  Great  Star  (Venus);  tbe 
ShoefaoDeea,  inhabiting  the  Rocky  Mountains,  15,000;  the  Camanches,  called  also  lelans, 
or  Poducas,  7000;  the  Kaskaias;  the  Kioways;  the  Towash,  sometimes  called  Pawnee 
Piquas,  or  Peeks;  and  to  the  north  of  the  Platte,  the  Ricknreefl,  or  Arickaras,  and  Arrapa- 
hays.     It  appeara  to  be  stili  uncertab  to  what  stock  the  Caddoes,  about  2000  strong,  belong. 

The  Floridian  fi^mily  formerly  occupied  the  country  south  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky ;  bat 
theNatchei,  once  so  powerful  and  civilised,  are  extinct;  the  Catawbas  are  reduced  to  a  rem- 
nant of  450  souls  in  South  Carolina;  the  Choc  taws  have  removed  to  the  Indian  tract  beyond 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  the  only  remaining  nations  are  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  of  whom 
the  Seminoles  are  a  branch,  and  the  Chickasawa.  All  of  these  nations,  from  their  long  con- 
nection with  the  whites,  and  of  late  ^ears  trom  their  having  enjoyed  the  direct  instruction 
of  miseionariea,  have  made  much  progress  in  the  arts  and  coroftiria  of  civilised  life.  They 
have  become,  more  or  less  generally,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the  Cherokees  have  a  news- 
paper printed  in  their  native  language,  and  in  characters  invented  by  one  of  the  nation.  The 
other  languages  have  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  miaeionaries,  who  have  published  m 
them  various  works  of  devoticn  and  text-books  for  education.  The  Cherokees  and  the  Choc- 
taws  are  the  meat  improved.  The  number  of  the  former  is  18,000,  exclusive  of  6000  who 
have  removed  to  the  west ;  of  the  latter,  15,000,  exclusive  of  about  1200  or  1500  who  stili 
linger  about  their  former  country.  Of  the  Creeks  3600  have  emigrated,  and  21,000  still 
remain  in  Alabama,  but  are  now  on  the  point  of  retiring  to  the  wesL  The  Seminoles,  or 
Lower  Creeks,  living  in  Florida,  are  estimated  to  amount  to  about  3000.  The  Chickamwr 
of  Mississippi  are  5600.  The  whole  number  of  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  about 
60,000;  between  that  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are  abont  160,000,  c^  whom 
31,350  have  emigrated  thither  from  the  east,  end  150,000  are  indigenotta  tribes. 

The  relations  of  the  federal  government  to  the  Indian  nations  within  its  territorial  limits, 
have  been  of  a  mixed  character;  in  part  assuming  the  character  and  language  of  a  superior 
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and  protector,  yet  making  treaties  with  them  as  independent  powers.  Those  Indians  who 
have  remained  within  the  limits  of  the  States  have  not  been  considered  as  citizens  of  those 
States,  but  have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  own  government  and  laws  under  the  protection 
of  treaties  made  with  the  general  government  Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  persuade  them  to  remove  beyond  the  State  boundaries,  or  to  relinquish  their 
independent  character  and  become  citizens  of  the  States  where  they  reside.  With  a  view 
to  effect  this  object,  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Platte,  and  be- 
tween Arkansas  and  Missouri  on  one  side,  and  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
other,  has  been  purchased  by  the  United  States,  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  emigrating 
Indians,  who  are  paid  for  the  lands  which  they  surrender,  and  are  encouraged  to  hope  that 
in  their  new  country  they  will  be  for  ever  free  from  the  encroachments  of  the  white  race. 
Here  they  are  provided  with  agricultural  implements,  live  stock,  and  useful  tools,  and  efforts 
are  made  by  several  missionary  societies,  with  the  assistance  of  government,  to  establish 
schools  and  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  among  them.  ^*  An  extensive 
country,"  says  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  in  1835,  "  has  been  reserved  for 
them,  and  has  been  divided  into  districts  for  the  several  tribes.  To  this  they  are  removed 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  They  are  provided  with  the  necessary  subsistence  for 
one  year  after  they  reach  their  new  residence.  Annuities  in  specie  to  a  greater  or  less 
amount  are  payable  to  each  tribe.  Agricultural  implements,  domestic  animals,  seed  com, 
salt,  looms,  caids,  spinning-wheels,  iron,  steel,  clothes,  blankets,  rifles,  ammunition,  and  other 
articles,  are  distributed  among  them.  Mills  are  erected  and  kept  in  operation ;  council- 
houses,  churches,  and  dwelling-houses  for  the  chie&,  are  built ;  mechanics  are  engaged  and 
supported ;  schools  established  and  maintained ;  and  the  missionary  institutions  among  them 
are  aided  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  will  be  here  separated  from  the 
settled  portions  of  the  country,  by  a  fixed  boundary  beyond  which  our  population  cannot 
pass."  It  should  be  added,  that  in  1835,  besides  the  annual  appropriation  of  10,000  dollars 
for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  which  is  chiefly  expended  in  the  support  of  teachers  among 
them,  the  United  States  were  paying  to  different  tribes,  by  treaty  stipulations,  a  yearly  bum 
of  42,000  dollars,  solely  for  purposes  of  education.  There  were  in  1835  upwards  of  1500 
Indian  children  receiving  instruction,  exclusive  of  163  pupils  at  the  Choctaw  Academy  in 
Kentucky.  In  every  instance  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  some  mechanic  art  is  im- 
parted to  the  boys,  and  of  household  duties  and  economy  to  the  girls. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  Indians  who  had  removed  to  the  Western  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  number  remaining  within  the  States,  in  1836.  It  is  in  part  a  repetition  of  the 
statements  already  made,  but  exhibits  them  horn  a  different  point  of  view: — 

1.  Number  of  Indiana  Emigrated. 


IVibca.  Nmnben. 

Winnebagoes 700 

Chlppewas,  Ottawaj,  and  Pottawata- 

miea 1,200 

Pottawatamiea,  from  Indiana •  441 

ChoctawB 15,000 

Quapaws 300 

Creeks 3,600 

Appalacfaicolas 265 

Cherokees 6,000 

Kickapoos 588 


Tribe*.  Nombenk 

Delawares 826 

8hawnee8 1,250 


Ottawas 

Weafl 

Piankeshaws 

Peorias  and  Kaakaskias . 

Senecas 

Senecaa  and  Shawnees  . 


200 
222 
162 
132 
261 
21 


Total. 


31,348 


2.  Number  of  Indians  to  be  removed. 


THtai.  Nnnben. 

New  York  Indians 4,176 

Ottawas,  of  Ohio 230 

Wyandot8 575 

Pottawatamies,  of  Indiana. 3,000 

Miamies 1,100 

Chlppewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawata- 
mies    6,400 

Winnebagoes 4,500 

Menomonies 4,200 


Tribes  IVmaben. 

Cherokees 18,000 

Creeks 21,000 

Chickasaws 5,600 

Seminoles. 3,000 

Appalachicolas 400 

Ciuppewas,  or  Ojibwas 8,350 

Total 80,531 


3.  Number  of  indigenous  Tribes,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 


Wbm.  Nambcn. 

Sioux 27,500 

loways 1,200 

Sacs  and  Foxes 6,900 

5,120 


Tribes.  Nurabcfi. 

Kanzas 1,471 

Omahas 1,400 

Ottoes  and  Missonries 1,600 

Pawnees 10,000 
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MuuMUraw 15,000 

AMinmboini 8,000 

Crees 3,000 

Graa  VentTM 3,000 

CunanchM 7,000 

Kiowu MOO 

MmmIuis 15,000 

Qiupawi 450 


Orowi 4«500 

Caddot 2,000 

Poncw 800 

Arickarifl 3,000 

ShiemiM. 2^000 

fiUddeet 30,000 

Total 150^1 


It  if  remarked  hj  Volney  that  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  presents  no 
veetififee  of  antiqaity,  do  structure  of  hewn  or  sculptured  stone,  that  attests  the  ancient  ex- 
istence of  art  among  its  inhabitants.     The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  observatioo  is  the 
numerous  works  known  under  the  name  of  mounds  and  forti6cations,  which  are  foand  scat- 
tered over  the  g^at  Mississippi  valley,  from  the  St  Peter's  to  the  delta  of  the  Miasiasippi, 
and  ftom  the  Mohawk  and  the  Kenawha  to  the  plains  of  the  Missouri    The  former  consist 
of  conical  elevations,  from  a  few  feet  to  20, 30,  or  50  feet  high,  sometimes  solitary,  sometimes 
clustered  together  in  great  numbers.    The  latter  are  oval,  circular,  square,  or  polygonal  en- 
cloBures,  often  connected  bv  long  parallel  embankments,  and  in  some  instances  comprising 
an  extent  of  from  20  to  90  acres.     In  general  the  walls  of  circumvallation  are  composed 
wholly  of  earth,  but  sometimes  consist  partly  of  stone  loosely  thrown  together,  and  traces 
of  cement  and  brick  also  appear  to  have  been  met  with  in  some  places.    The  mounds  appesur 
to  have  been  used  as  places  of  burial ;  the  enclosures  for  purposes  of  defence.    The  qnes> 
tion  as  to  the  authors,  origin,  and  objects  of  these  works  has,  however,  given  rise  to  naudi 
■peculation,  and  while  some  look  upon  them  as  proofo  of  the  former  existence  of  a  more 
dviliaed  population  in  this  part  of  the  world,  others  see  in  them  nothfaig  beyond  what  mi^t 
have  been  executed  by  the  naked  savages  who  have  possessed  these  regions  ever  since  they 
have  been  known  to  Europeans,  and  some  geological  writers  have  denied  that  the  mounds 
were  artificial  works.    We  would  merely  (Siserve  that  the  Indian  tribes  known  to  the  whites 
had  no  traditions  concerning  the  history  or  uses  of  these  constructions,  and  leave  this  sab- 
iect  with  the  following  remarks  of  two  writers  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  weight. 
**  Although  it  may  seem  arrogant,"  says  Prof  Hitchcock,  **  in  one  who  has  never  perron- 
ally  inspected  the  celebrated  mounds  of  our  Western  States,  so  universally  regarded  as  the 
work  of  man,  I  hesitate  not  to  advance  the  opinion  with  great  confidence,  that  they  are 
almost  universally  the  results  of  diluvial  and  fluviatile  action.    To  say  nothing  of  their  great 
number  and  size,  which  would  render  their  construction  a  work  of  ages  for  all  the  millions 
of  the  globe,  there  is  one  &ct  stated  by  an  acute  writer,  that  must  put  the  question  at  resL 
He  says  that  he  *had  never  examined  one  that  was  not  composed  of  dififerent  strata  of  earth, 
invariably  lying  horizontally  to  the  very  edge  of  the  mound.'  {lUinois  Mag.  1252).    Now 
I  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  that  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  pile  up  large  hills  of 
loam,  sand,  clay,  &c.,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  stratified  structure  here  spoken  oC    These  mounds, 
therefore,  scattered  as  they  are  in  immense  numbers  over  the  western  regions,  are  the  work 
of  God  and  not  of  man.    They  were  either  piled  up  by  diluvial  action,  or  they  are  the  rem- 
nants of  tertiary  formations,  that  have  been  mostly  removed  by  rains,  land-floods,  and  de- 
luges.   That  such  elevations  should  have  been  selected  for  the  habitations,  the  forts,  and  the 
bivying-|rfaces  of  the  aboriginals,  is  just  what  we  might  expect'*    {Report  on  Oeoiogy  qf 
Ma8$aehu$ett9.) 

The  other  passage  relative  to  the  ancient  fortifications,  is  fix>m  the  pen  of  a  writer  long 
officially  connected  with  the  aborigines,  and  to  whose  opportunities  of  personal  observation 
has  been  added  a  diligent  study  of  whatever  has  been  written  by  others  on  this  subject. 
**  We  have  no  doubt,"  be  says,  **  that  they  were  erected  by  the  forefathers  of  the  present 
Indians,  as  places  of  refuge  against  the  incursions  of  their  enemies,  and  of  security  for  their 
women  and  children,  when  they  were  compelled  to  leave  them  for  the  duties  of  the  chase. 
And  much  of  the  mystery  in  which  this  subject  has  been  involved,  owes  its  origin  to  a  want 
of  due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  Indians.  We  do  not  reflect 
on  their  almost  infinite  division  into  petty  tribes,  and  on  their  hereditary  and  exterminating 
hostilities.  Nor  have  we  reflected  that  the  stone  tomahawk  is  a  very  inefllcient  instrument 
for  cutting  timber  into  palisades,  nor  that  if  fire  be  adopted  as  a  substitute,  the  process  is 
tedious  and  laborious.  Their  transportation  too  must  have  been  a  serious  objection  to  their 
use,  and  in  a  few  years  they  require  renewal.  Even  when  otherwise  proper,  they  were 
always  liable  to  be  burned  by  the  enemy.  These  circumstances  render  it  probable  that  the 
erection  of  the  earthern  parapet  was  the  most  economical  and  desirable  mode  in  which  the 
Indians  could  provide  for  the  security  of  themselves,  and  of  those  who  were  most  dear  to 
them.  And  their  migratory  habits  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  number  of  these  works, 
without  resorting  to  the  existence  of  a  dense  population,  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the 
habits  of  a  people,  who  have  not  yet  passed  the  hunter  state  of  life.** 
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Sect,  VEDL— LocoZ  Cfeography, 

The  territory  of  the  confederacy  is  at  preeent  divided  into  twenty-six  States,  two  Terri- 
tories, and  one  Federal  District,  which  contains  the  seat  of  gfovemment  This  does  not 
include  the  extensive  tract  sssigned  to  the  Indians,  called  the  Western  Territory,  and  the 
region  west  of  the  Missouri  and  north  of  tiie  Platte,  in  which  there  is  no  white  population* 
and  which  has  received  no  political  organization  or  official  name.  The  States  are  divided 
fiir  municipal  purposes  into  small  sections,  styled  counties,  except  in  South  Carolina,  where 
they  are  <»lled  districts,  and  in  Louisiana,  where  they  are  called  parishes.  In  the  States 
of  New  England,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,. Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan, 
the  counties  are  subdivided  into  townships,  often  called  towns,  and  in  Delaware  into  hun- 
dreds. The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  absolute  and  relative  population  of  the  States 
and  Territories  in  1630 ;  of  the  number  of  the  different  classes  of  the  population ;  of  the 
rate  of  increase  from  IS20  to  1830 ;  and  of  the  area,  and  number  of  representatives  of  each 
State  in  the  Federal  Congn 
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Maise 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

Vermont 

MaanchuaetU 

Rhode  Island  . .  ^ . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

PennaylvanJa 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina .... 
South  Carolina .... 

Georgia 

Florida  Territory . . 

Alabama 

MissiMsippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kf^ntucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Wisconsin  Territory 


Araif  8i|.  M. 


33;«» 

9,490 

10.000 

7,800 

1,935 

4,764 

46,000 

46,000 

7.278 

9,100 

13,500 

100 

70.000 

50,000 

33,000 

03,000 

55,000 

50.000 

46.000 

48,900 

45,000 

40,500 

44.000 

36.000 

53,500 

54,000 

66.000 

54.000 

300,000 
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306,963 

1.103 

968,791 

607 

979,771 

681 

603,350 

7.049 

93,631 

3,561 

389,603 

8,047 

13)8,061 

44,870 

1,309,900 

37.930 

300,966 

18,303 

57,601 

15.855 

991.106 

59,938 

97,563 

6,159 

604.300 

47.348 

472.843 

19,543 

957,863 

7,921 

996.806 

9,486 

18,385 

844 

190,406 

1.579 

70,443 

519 

89.331 

16,710 

535,746 

4,555 

517.787 

4,917 

938,339 

9,576 

339.399 

3,639 

155,061 

9,384 

1 

1 

114.705 

seo 

95,671 

141 

Fnseoloarad. 


0 
0 
0 
0 

17 

SS 

75 

4031 

9,954t 

3,299 

103,004 

6,119 

460,757 

945,601 

315.401 

917,531 

15,501 

117,549 

65,659 

109,588 

141,603 

165.913 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85,001 

9.639 

0 


Tntel. 

Bate  or 

Nandi.or 

InereMe. 

I»Sq.M. 

BepraMBU 

399,955 

33.9 

19 

8 

960,338 

10.3 

98 

5 

980,659 

19.0 

97 

5 

610,408 

16.65 

81 

IS 

97,199 

17.0 

73 

9 

897,675 

ai5 

09 

0 

1.918,606* 

39  J6 

49 

33 

1,348,233 

98.5 

30 

85 

330,823 

15.6 

44 

6 

76,748 

5.5 

36 

1 

447,040 

9.74 

30 

8 

39,834 

90.1 

306 

0 

1.911,405 

13.7 

18 

81 

737,987 

15.5 

15 

13 

581.185 

15.6 

18 

9 

516,823 

51.56 

8 

0 

34.730 

■  •  •  • 

0.8 

0 

309,537 

149. 

6 

5 

136,631 

81. 

3 

3 

915,7396 

40.6 

4 

3 

681,904 

09. 

15 

13 

687.917 

91.9 

17 

13 

937,903 

61. 

91 

19 

343,031 

133. 

10 

7 

157,445 

185.9 

3 

3 

87,9731 

•  ■  •  • 

9 

1 

140.455 

IIL 

9 

8 

56.134ir 

•  ■  •  s 

1 

1 

30,000** 

s  •  •  • 

0.01 

0 

The  topographical  details  may  be  distributed  under  the  general  heads  of, — ^1.  The  Federal 
District:  2.  New  England:  3.  Middle  States:  4.  Southern  States  and  Territories;  and  5. 
Western  States  and  Territories. 


SuMBOT.  1. — Distriet  vf  Columbia^  or  Federal  Digtrict 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  territorjr  of  ten  miles  square,  under  the  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Congress,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  200  miles  from  the  sea,  imd 
lying  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  by  which  States  it  was  ceded  to  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  in  the  year  1790.  The  site  was  selected  by  Wa^ington,  in  pursuance 
of  a  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  Congress  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
in  all  cases  over  such  District,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  surfiice  of  the  District  is  undulating,  consisting  in  part  of  low  marshes, 
interspersed  with  considerable  eminences,  which  give  variety  to  the  scenery,  and  c(Mnmand 
some  fine  viw&  The  situation  is  favourable  for  trade,  ships  of  any  size  being  able  to  come 
up  to  Alexandria,  and  large  vessels  ascending  to  the  Navy- Yard  in  Washin^n.  The  Dis- 
trict is  divided  into  two  counties,  Washington  and  Alexandria,  and  it  contains  three  cities, 
Washingttm,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria.  The  meridian  of  the  Capitol,  which  is  very 
generally  used  in  ^nerican  maps  and  geographical  works  as  a  first  or  prime  meridian  of 
tongitude,  is  77^  1'  48"  west  of  the  English  first  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  79^  22^ 

•  loclading  5,609  not  regalarly  returned. 

t  It  appean  that  tbe  actual  number  of  tlavea  in  PenniylTania  waa  only  67,  the  number  here  given  induding 
Indented  apprenticee. 


t  Every  child  born  after  1804  ia  ftve. 
f  Popalation  in  1835. 

Vol.  IIL 


$  Including  810  not  regularly  returned, 
f  Popalation  in  1835  •*  Population  in  183S. 
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11"  wert  of  the  meridUn  of  Taxu.    The  popolation  of  the  DirtTict  umoiited,  id  1830,  to 
30,834,  of  vrhich  6119  were  hUvm,  uid  61S2  fhw  blacks 
The  Cily  of  Wuhingtoo  iJlg.  112a)  wm  laid  out  under  the  mpennteiidence  of  the  great 
^^^^  DMDwIuM  name  itbean,iii  1791, 

mmI  becanie  Ihe  seat  cf  go*ei» 
ment  in  1800.  The  utmuoa  ■ 
fine,  on  nmewhit  eleraled  gnand 
U  the  juDCtioa  of  the  Potoatmc  aoi 
the  Eut  Bnnch,  which  hera  fam 
a  wide  buin,  more  like  a  ae«  tbaa 
a  riTer.  The  plan  ia  perlnpa  dd- 
iiTalled  for  beraty  and  rt^larity, 
forming  ■  paiallehigraiii  t£  ■boot 
four  mileab;  two  udAhalE  The 
principal  street*  or  ATenaes  ate 
ten  in  namber,  five  of  which  di- 
verge froai  the  Preeideiil's  Hmae 
and  five  from  the  C^it<d ;  qdg  of 
them,  called  Penneylvania  Ave-' 
WiA^igidv.  nue,  ruDD  log  directly  fWxn  the  fer- 

mer  to  the  latter,  a  distaiice  «f  oB* 
mile.  The  Avenoee,  which  are  named  from  the  Statea,  are  croeeed  by  streets  ramung  north 
and  lovith,  and  by  othere  rumiing  east  and  west,  all  of  which  are  very  spaekias,  being  from 
70  to  160  feet  wide.  Wide,  open  spaces  are  also  formed  at  the  intereectiooa  of  the  streeti 
and  Avenues,  and  the  public  buildings  are  placed  in  aituations  which  will  give  them  the 
happiest  eOect  But  a  small  part  of  the  ground  thus  laid  out,  is  as  yet,  however,  covered  b^ 
buildings,  and  as  detached  points  of  the  plan  have  been  occupied,  little  order  ie  percept*- 
ble  to  the  observer,  and  the  City  consists  only  (^  sttafjigling  cluBters  <£  bouses  placed  at  in- 
convenient  dielaneea  from  each  other.  Washington  u  the  residence  d'  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  other  chief  executive  officers  of  the  federal  goremmept, 
and  of  foreign  ministers  to  the  United  States;  the  Coai^eee  meets  here  snnrally  oo  the 
flrst  Monday  of  December ;  and  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  also  holds  its  annual  eessims 
here.  The  population  of  the  Cily  is  18,827,  including  8139  free  blacks,  and  2319  slaves; 
bnt  duriM;  tne  session  of  Congresa  the  City  is  thronged  with  visiters  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Pol^nnac,  leading  to  Alexandria,  one  mile  in  length, 
about  one-half  of  which  is  composed  of  atone  and  eaith,  and  the  remainder  of  piles;  and 
there  are  two  over  Rock  Creek  to  Georgetown :  regular  lines  of  steam-pocfcels  ma  co  the 
Poletnac,  a  rail-read  connects  the  City  with  Baltimore,  and  numerous  stage-ooaches  leave 
dailj  for  difibrent  qnartara.  The  Capitol  (j^.  1121.)  is  the  meet  magnificent  stnictuTe  in 
the  United  States ;  it  is  built  of  fi«e*me 
1121  painted  white,  and  stands  00  the  browed 

a  hill  about  75  tbet  above  the  river,  ove^ 
looking  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Poteaac 
and  the  surrounding  country ;  it  consiits 
<rf'  a  centre  and  two  wings,  with  an  ea- 
lire  ftont  of  350  feel,  the  centre  being 
surmounted  by  a  loftj  dome  and  the 
Tk«  o»iioi  u  WMfainiieii.  wiogB  by  flat  raies;  hei^t  of  wings  70 

feet;  to  top  of  central  dome  145  feet 
Oo  the  east  front  is  an  advanced  portico  with  columns  of  the  Grecian  Corinthian  order,  which 
leads  into  the  Rotnndo;  and  on  the  centre  of  the  west  front,  which  is  approached  by  a  kog 
flight  of  steps,  a  recessed  portico  of  the  same  order.  Under  the  central  iame,  is  the  circular 
chamber,  called  tile  Rotundo,  95  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  the  same  heicht,  which  is  adorned 
with  reliefs  representing  Smith  delivered  by  Pocahontas,  the  Pilgrims  landing  at  Plymouth, 
Penn  treating  with  the  natives,  uid  Boon  engaged  in  a  fight  with  Indians;  and  with  four 
coloaeal  pointings  by  Trumbull,  repreaentmg  the  Eteclaration  of  Independence  repcrted  toCco- 
gress,  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  and  Washington's  resignaticn  (/ 
his  commission.  On  Che  west  of  the  Rotundo  is  the  Libraij  of  Congres,  a  neat  and  conmwdi- 
ouB  hall,  with  20,000  volumes.  In  the  south  wing  is  the  House  of  Repreaenlativea,  a  splendid 
amphitheatre,  95  feet  long  and  60  high,  adorned  with  24  breccia  columns  procured  firm  the 
vicmity,  with  Grecian  Connthian  capiliJa  of  white  Italian  marble  supporting  the  dome ;  the 
chord  and  the  circular  wall  are  both  occupied  by  galleries.  In  the  north  wing  is  the  Senate 
Chamber,  of  the  same  form  but  Bmaller,  being  74  feet  in  diameter  and  42/eet  high;  here  also 
are  two  galleries  for  spectators.  Below  the  Senate  Charoher  is  the  Hall  of  the  Supreme  Cotut 
There  are  also  70  rooms  for  the  accommcdation  of  committees,  and  officers  of  CcngrevL  TTie 
Captt(4  is  sumKUided  t^  handsome  grounds,  covering  22  acres,  laid  oat  in  walks  and  aidcfMd 
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with  shrubbery  and  trees,  adjoiniiig  which  ie  a  botanical  garden  under  the  care  of  the  Colum- 
bian Institute.  In  the  eonrt  of  the  west  front  stands  a  rostral  column,  erected  in  honour  of 
those  officers  who  fell  at  Tripoli  The  President's  House,  also  of  freestone,  is  two  stories 
high,  with  a  lofty  basement,  and  it  has  a  front  of  180  feet,  adorned  with  on  Ionic  portico ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  grounds.  On  each  side  are  the  four  offices  of  tlie  executive  depart- 
ments ;  the  War  Office  contains  a  gallery  of  Indian  portraits,  and  the  State  Office  several 
interesting  original  papers,  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Washington's  Commission, 
&/C,  Nearer  Uie  centre  of  the  City  is  the  General  Post-Office,  including  the  Patent  Office, 
in  which  are  exhibited  several  thousand  models  of  patented  inventions.  There  are  also  here 
an  Arsenal  and  a  Navy- Yard,  with  a  City  Hall,  an  Hospital,  Penitentiaiy,  20  Churches,  the 
Halls  of  Columbia  College,  &c.  A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  terminates  in 
the  City.  Washington  was  entered  by  a  body  of  British  troops  in  1814,  who  burnt  the 
Capitol,  the  Public  Offices,  and  the  President's  House,  destroyed  the  Library  of  Congress, 
&c    They  also  occupied  Alexandria,  where  they  committed  some  ravage& 

Georgetown  may  be  considered  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  being  separated  from  it  only 
by  a  narrow  creek.  It  is  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Capitol,  and  is  pleasantly  situated, 
commanding  a  prospect  of  the  river,  the  neighbouring  city,  and  the  diversified  countiy  in  the 
-vicinity.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  there  are  many  elegant  villas  in  different 
parta  The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  occupies  a  delightful  situation  upon  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  town :  this  institution  contains  about  60  nuns,  and  embraces  a  high 
school  for  females,  and  a  charity  school  of  400  popila  The  Catholic  college  here  is  also  a 
respectable  institution.  Georgetown  is  a  thriving  place,  and  has  considerable  commerce ; 
hot  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  just  below  the  town ;  here  is  also  a 
cannon  Ibundery.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  reaches  the  Potomac  at  this  place.  Po- 
pnlatbn,  8441.  The  city  of  Alexandria,  six  miles  below  Washington,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Potomac,  which  is  here  a  mile  wide  and  from  SO  to  50  feet  deep,  carries  on  an  ex* 
tensive  trade  in  flour,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  valuable  shad  and  herring 
fisheries  of  the  river.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of 
green  and  gently  swelling  hills,  and  it  has  a  good  harbour  with  commodious  wharfs,  acces- 
sible to  the  largest  ships ;  the  shipping  of  the  port  is  0600  tons.  Here  are  a  High  School, 
a  girls'  boarding-school,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  an  Orphan  Asylum,  nine 
Churches,  several  tanneries,  engine  manu&ctories,  fouDderies,  cotton-mills,  &c. ;  popola- 
ti(Mi,8363. 

SvBSBCT.  2. — New  England,  or  Northeastern  Staiet. 

New  England,  ecmiprising  the  six  States  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson,  includes  some  of  the 
most  populous  and  improv^  tracts  in  the  United  States.  Its  surface  is  infinitely  varied, 
being  generally  hilly  and  in  some  parts  rugged  and  mountainons ;  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
White  Mountains  do  not,  however,  rise  more  than  6428  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
Mansfield  Mountain,  the  highest  peak  of  the  more  westerly  chain  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
is  only  4279  feet  high.  Most  of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  fbreets,  and  bein^  generally  of  a 
rounded  fimn  and  eaey  ascent,  are  cultivated  to  their  summits.  New  England  is  well  wa- 
tered and  contains  several  noble  rivers  and  fine  lakes ;  the  coast  is  penetrated  by  numerous 
mlets  or  tide-rivers,  aflbrding  fr«e  navigation,  and  abounding  in  excellent  harbours.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Penobscot,  Kennebeck,  Merrimack,  and  Connecticut;  the  cuirent 
of  these  and  of  the  smaller  rivers  is,  in  general,  rapid,  and  tJie  water  is  clear  and  pure ;  the 
whole  country  is  also  full  of  water-falls,  which  furnish  an  abundance  of  mill-seats.  The 
Connecticut  rises  in  the  Highlands  that  sepaiute  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  taking 
a  southerly  course  between  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  through  Massachusetts  aiM 
Connecticut,  it  discharges  its  waters  into  Long  Island  Sound,  after  a  course  of  450  miles. 
The  tide  reaches  the  foot  of  Enfield  fiills,  and  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  ascend  to 
Hartford,  50  miles  firom  the  sea ;  several  side  cuts  extend  the  boat  navigation  275  miles  from 
its  mouth.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Connecticut  flows  through  magnificent 
mountain  scanty,  and  in  the  lower  it  is  bordered  by  fertile  meadows,  and  washes  some  of 
the  prettiest  towns  of  New  England.  The  Merrimack  rises  in  the  White  Mountains,  and, 
after  taking  a  southerly  course  into  Massachusetts,  changes  its  direction,  and  runs  north- 
eastwardly mto  the  sea  at  Newburyport  It  is  much  broken  by  falls,  and  its  banks  are  now 
the  seat  of  some  of  the  principal  manuftcturing  establishments  in  the  United  States.  The 
tide  flows  20  miles  to  Haverhill,  to  which  place  the  river  is  navigated  by  sloops ;  and  by  the 
aid  of  locks  and  canak,  boats  ascend  to  Concord. 

The  climate  of  New  England  is  severe,  the  winters  are  long  and  cold ;  and  the  soil,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fine  alluvial  formations,  is  of  inferior  quality.  Indian  com,  or  maize, 
which  thrives  in  all  parts  of  the  United  SUtes,  rye,  oats,  and  some  wheat,  flax,  hops,  &o. 
are  produced,  but  the  country  is,  in  general,  better  adapted  finr  graadng  and  tillajfe.  A  se- 
vero  climate  and  a  niggurd  soil  have  compelled  the  New  Englaader  to  seek  a  livmg  by  me- 
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chminl  and  muidhetiirfai^  pnnait^  fay  oonmeree  ud  tiie  ibheiiM,  and  to  diese  btsnebei 
of  iodastry  this  flection  of  the  country  is  indebted  fiir  its  proBpexooB  condition.  Tbe  eod- 
fiflbery,  the  whale-fishery,  and  the  herrings  and  mackerel-fishery,  are  prosecuted  almost  solely 
from  New  En^rland*  An  active  commerce  is  carried  on  from  all  its  nomenws  ports  with  aU 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  its  lumber,  the  produce  of  its  fisheries,  and  its  manufiictures  sre 
largely  exported.  Almost  every  viUsge  carries  on  some  handicraft,  and  the  &znier  often 
employs  the  long  winter  evenings  in  some  gainfiil  task ;  thus  are  produced  many  little  ob- 
jects of  trade,  which,  although  in  appearance  of  small  value,  yet  in  the  aggregate  conatitDte 
a  source  of  considerable  wodth  to  the  community.  Hats,  shoes,  carnages  and  wagm^ 
cabinet-ware,  whips,  saddlery,  wooden  clocks,  combs,  buttons,  straw,  chip^  and  palm-leaf  hati 
and  bonnets,  tin-ware,  brushes,  brooms,  &c.  are  produced  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  rival 
in  value  the  cotton  and  woollen  stufls  of  the  large  mannfccturing  estahUshmentsi  These 
last  are  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  are  supplied  with  the 
most  improved  machinerv,  which  is  also  of  home  make. 

The  New  England  villages  are  remarkable  for  their  neat  and  thrifty  appearance,  and  the 
population  is  dMngawhei  for  its  spirit  of  hardy  enterprise,  its  industry,  its  intelligence, 
and  its  high  moral  Sod  religious  tone.  The  severe  religious  chaiacter  of  the  Rngtish  Puri- 
tans, by  whom  the  New  Eogfland  colonies  were  settled,  has  been  transmitted  to  their  poste- 
rity ;  and  their  love  of  learning,  which  was»  indeed,  one  form  of  their  religious  xeal,  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  education,  which  have  been  fondly  cherished  to  the 
present  time.  The  system  of  free  schools,  by  which  education  is  carried  to  every  door,  ii 
peculiarly  of  New  RngUind  origin.  The  Congregational  form  of  church  discipline,  ia 
which  each  religious  society  oonstitotes  an  indepe^ent  community  managing  its  own  con- 
cerns bjr  the  popular  voice,  and  the  division  of  tne  country  into  little  municipalities,  called 
towns,  m  which  the  people  also  act  directly  upon  all  local  affiurs,  tend  to  nourish  a  strong 
democratic  spirit»  which  is  fiurther  strengthened  by  the  general  equality  of  fortones  and  tht 
free  tenure  of  the  soiL 

L  8taie  qf  Maine, 

The  State  of  Maine,  which  occupies  more  than  half  the  surfoce  of  New  England,  is  of  a 
long,  irregular  shape,  extending  from  43°  to  48°  12'  N.  lat,  and  from  06°  SO*  to  71°  W. 
long.,  havmg  an  area  difierently  estimated  at  from  33,000  to  3&,000  square  miles.  A  long 
ridge  of  highlands  of  no  great  elevation  runs  fnm  the  northesstem  haul  of  the  Connecticut, 
in  a  northerhr  and  northeasterly  direction,  and,  separating  the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence 
from  those  of  the  Atlantic,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  State  and  Lower  Canada.  Nu- 
merous spurs,  shooting  out  from  this  dividing  ridge,  cover  the  western  part  of  Maine,  and 
give  it  an  aspect  decidedly  mountainous ;  some  of  the  summits  have  an  elevation  of  alxmt 
4000  feet,  and  Mount  Katahdin,  a  rugged  and  insulated  group  of  hills  between  the  esat  and 
west  branches  of  the  Penobscot,  is  5335  feet  in  height  The  rest  of  the  surfoce  is,  in  goierd, 
hilly,  and  the  river  courses  are  broken  by  numerous  falls.  Most  of  the  rivers  rise  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  from  which  the  surface  slopes  to  the  south  and  northeast,  determin- 
ing the  courses  (^  all  the  principal  streams  in  those  directions.  Thus,  the  Alla^ash,  the 
Walloostook,  and  the  Aroostook,  the  three  great  branches  of  the  St  John,  take  their  rise  m 
an  elevated  Lake  region,  in  which  lie  the  sources  of  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebeck,  and  flow 
north  and  east  The  St  Francis  and  Madawaska,  however,  in  the  extreme  northern  comer 
of  the  State,  descend  from  the  Northeastern  Highlands  in  a  southeasterly  course.  All  the 
tract  drained  by  these  rivers,  and  constituting  about  one-third  of  the  whole  sorfitce  of  the 
State,  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  this  water^ed  is  the  '^  high  lands 
which  divide  those  rivers  that  emp^  themselves  into  the  St  Lawrence,  from  those  which 
foil  into  the  Atlantic*'  A  porta^  of  about  two  miles  in  some  places  separates  the  northern 
and  southern  water-courses,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  practicable  to  turn  the  waten 
<^  the  Allagash,  by  a  short  cut,  into  the  channel  of  the  Penobscot ;  the  summit-level  between 
the  two  rivers  scarcely  exceeding  two  feet 

The  most  important  southern  rivers  of  Maine  are  the  Schoodic,  Penobscot,  Kennebeck, 
Androscojfgin,  and  Saco.  The  Penobscot  ia  the  largest  of  these  fine  streams;  its  western 
branch,  rising  in  the  Northwestern  Highlands,  near  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere,  takea  an 
easterly  course,  and  after  passing  through  Chesuncook  Lake,  joins  the  eastern  branch,  which 
descends  from  the  Seboois  Lakes  lying  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  central  water-afaed, 
torn  the  junction,  the  united  waters  have  a  pretty  direct  southerly  course  to  the  beaatifbl 
and  spacious  Bay  of  the  same  name.  The  whole  length  of  the  river  is  about  350  miles,  and 
it  is  navigable  by  large  vessels  to  the  city  of  Bangor,  50  miles  fi:om  the  sea;  above,  it  ia 
much  broken  by  falls.  The  Kennebeck  rises  in  the  same  region  with  the  Penobscot,  and 
flowing  in  a  course  parallel  to  that  river,  first  east,  and  then,  after  passing  through  Mooae- 
head  Lake,  south,  it  reaches  the  tide  at  Augusta,  50  miles  fi:om  the  sea,  and  at  the  head  of 
sloop  navigation.    The  other  rivers  are  too  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapids  to  aflbrd  any 
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great  frdlities  ftr  intenal  cnmmiinication ;  but  they  fiinuBh  good  harboon  at  their  iiKrath% 
and  a  few  miles  of  navigable  waters  for  small  vessels,  and  are  the  channels  by  which  the 
timber  of  the  interior  is  brought  down  to  the  sea.  They  also  form  a  vast  number  of  fine 
mill-eeatSv  which  have  been  ^vantageously  used  for  sawing  that  great  staple  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  eetimated  that  one-eizth  of  the  surface  of  Maine  consists  of  water,  and  indeed 
the  Lakes  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  country. 
Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  beauties,  and  many  of  them  will  be  useful 
mediums  of  communication  when  their  vicinity  is  more  populous.  Mooeehead  Lake  Ls  the 
largest  of  these  bodies  of  water,  and  is  already  navigated  by  a  steam-boat ;  it  is  50  miles  in 
length  and  of  a  very  irregular  form,  being  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  broad.  Chesuncook  Lake 
is  about  25  miles  by  3.  There  are  many  fine  Islands  along  the  coast,  but  Deer  Island,  Cam- 
pobello,  and  Grand  Menan  belong  politically  to  New  Brunswick. 

Maine  does  not  appear  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  yet  there  is  abundance  of  iron  ore  of  excel- 
lent quality ;  limestone  is  burnt  in  great  quantities  for  exportation,  and  in  some  places  yields 
a  good  marble ;  and  there  are  indications  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  between  the  Kennebeck  and  the  St  Croix.  One  of  the  most  important  productions, 
at  present,  is  the  white  pine  timber,  which  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  ornamental  work 
of  our  buildings ;  it  is  found  chiefly  upon  the  upper  Kennebeck  and  Penobscot,  and  on  the 
Allagash,  beyond  which  it  becomes  less  abundant,  and  is  gradually  succeeded  by  the  cedar ; 
as  there  is  no  other  tract  yielding  this  timber  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  these  timber  lands  have  lately  very  much  risen  in  value.  The  breeding  of  cattle 
and  sheep  has  hitherto  formed  the  principal  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  but  excellent 
wheat  is  raised,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  the  Kenneb^k.  The  value  of  the  lumber  cut 
and  sawed  annually  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  dollars;  the  yearly  value  of  wool  grown  m 
about  2,000,000 ;  that  of  lime  manufiictured  in  the  State,  1,000,000 ;  annual  value  of  manu- 
factures 10,000,000.  The  total  shipping  belonging  to  Uie  State  amounts  to  225,329  tons, 
and  about  50,000  tons  are  annually  built  The  value  of  the  imports  in  the  year  1834,  was 
1,060,121  dollars ;  of  exports,  834,107,  of  which  all  but  18,800  dollars  was  of  domestic  pro- 
duce. Beside  lumber,  lime  and  wool,  bee^  pork,  butter,  pot  and  pearl  aisdies,  dried  and 
pickled  fish,  hay,  marble,  firewood,  Sie.  are  exported. 

Maine. was  settied  at  an  early  period  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  annexed  to  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1652.  It  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
until  1820,  when  it  was  received  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  The  Governor, 
Executive  CouncU,  and  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
are  elected  annually,  and  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years  (excepting  paupers), 
who  has  resided  in  the  State  during  the  three  months  preceding  the  election,  is  entiUed  to 
vote.  The  Judges  are  appointed  oy  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  Council,  and  hold 
their  office  during  good  behavbur.  The  seat  of  government  is  Augusta.  The  State  is 
divided  into  ten  counties: 

Ooantiea.  Popalation.  Coontj  Towns. 

Oz£>rd 354211 Paris 

York 51,722 York  and  Alflvd 

Cumberland 60,103 Portland 

Kennebeck  , 52,484 Aug^uato 

CWiacaaaet 
Lincohi  ...,.,,.• ,..  57,183 ^Topaham 

f  Warren 

Somerset 35,787 Norridgewock 

Penobecot 31^80 Bangor 

Waldo 29,788 Bel&t 

Hancock 24,33  6 Castine 

Waslungton 21,294 Machias. 

PopukUion  at  Different  Periods, 

1790 96,540 

1800 151,719 

1810 228,706 

1820 296,335 

1830 399,455. 

The  eonstitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  require  the  several  towns  to 
make  suitable  provision,  at  theur  own  expense,  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  to  en- 
courage and  suitably  endow  academies,  collies,  and  seminaries  of  learning.  In  pursuance 
of  this  provision,  each  town  is  required  by  law  to  raise  annually  a  sum  equal  to  forty  cents 
for  each  inhabitant,  which  is  distnboted  among  the  town  schools  in  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  scholars  in  each.    Farther  grants  are  also  made  by  the  State  in  aid  of  their  support 
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There  are  m  the  State  80  Aotdenuee;  a  Raptirt  College,  at  WaterriUe;  a  CaagwegBikad- 
wt  Theological  Senunarj ,  in  Rangor ;  a  Wealeyan  Theol<Mncal  Seminary,  at  Readfield,  and 
Rowdoin  (x>llege,  with  a  Medical  School,  at  Rruntwiek.  The  number  of  fiopila  in  the  cai&- 
mon  achoolfl  ia  about  15,000.  The  principal  religious  denominatioDB  are  Reptieta,  Congie- 
gationalists,  and  Methodiata ;  there  are  aliw  Friends,  Univeiialist%  Roman  Cathc^ics,  Ep»- 
copal  ians,  dtc. 

All  of  the  towns  are  in  the  southeni  part  of  the  State ;  in  which,  indeed,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  populaticm  is  concentrated.  There  are  some  settlements  on  the  St  John,  in  the  noitb- 
em  part,  which  is,  however,  at  present,  under  Rritish  jurisdiction,  and  through  which  theie 
is  a  road  leading  firom  Fredericton,  in  New  Rrunswicfc,  to  the  river  St  Lawrence.  The  cen- 
tral part  is  alnxwt  wholly  uninhabited  and  covered  witWprimitive  forests,  which  are  visited 
only  by  hunters  and  lumberers.  The  felling  of  timber  is  generally  performed  in  winter; 
the  trees  are  cut  into  logs  of  about  18  feet  in  length,  which  are  easily  dngiged  over  the 
snow  to  the  banks  of  the  nearest  stream,  and  left  to  be  carried  down  by  the  current  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice.  At  the  mills  they  are  collected  by  the  owners,  who  had  previoiisly 
marked  them,  and  converted  into  boards,  &c.  The  persons  employed  in  this  business  are 
odled  lumberers,  or  river-drivers,  and  are  exposed  to  ffreat  haidshipe.  The  upper  atreami^ 
being  narrow  and  crooked,  are  aometimes  clogged  up  by  the  Ices,  which  are  prevented  finra 
deacending  by  rocks  or  other  obstructions.  Such  a  mass  is  called  a  jam,  and  can  be  broken 
np  only  by  cutting  away  the  foremost  logs.  The  operation  ia  oftoi  danf^eroos,  as  the  whole 
accumulated  volume  oi  water  rushes  down  with  gte^t  violence,  aweepmg  away  tfacoaandi 
of  logs  before  it 

The  property  of  about  eiffht  or  nine  millions  of  acres  is  still  vested  in  the  States  of  Mains 
and  Massachusetts ;  these  unds  are  divided  into  six  claaaes,  according  to  their  value ;  those 
of  the  first  quality  for  timber,  forming  the  first  clasa;  those  next  in  vidue,  the  second ;  those 
of  the  best  quality  for  aettlement,  the  third,  and  so  on:  a  minimum  price  is  fixed  for  each 
class,  varying  finsm  75  cents  an  acre  for  the  first  to  20  cents  an  acre  fixr  the  sixth,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres  are  reeerved  for  public  lots  in  each  townshipi 

On  Passamaquoddy  Ray,  which  abcmnds  in  good  anchoring  phuces  well  sheltered  from  all 
winds,  are  the  towns  of  Eastport  and  Lubeck,  in  the  coUectkm  district  of  Passsmaqooddy. 
Eastport,  the  most  easterly  town  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  Moose  Isfamd,  and  it 
has  a  large,  and  commodious  harbour.  Its  population,  which  in  1830  amounted  to  2450,  has 
since  much  increased,  and  it  is  actively  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  timber  trade.  There 
is  a  United  States'  Military  Post  here.  Opposite  to  Eastport,  on  the  main  land,  is  Lnbeck, 
with  a  spacious  and  safe  harbour,  and  1585  inhabitanta  Calaia,  at  the  head  of  tide  on  the 
Schoodic  river,  12  miles  fix>m  its  mouth,  is  a  thriving  place,  whoae  population  has  increased 
from  1686,  in  1890,  to  about  3500,  in  1835.  Proceeding  to  the  west,  we  come  to  Machiss^ 
situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  affi>rda  an  abundance  of  mill-seats.  A 
firreat  number  of  saw-mills,  and  an  active  trade  in  lumber,  render  Machias  a  bustling  tofwn. 
It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Washington,  and  contains  2775  inhabitants. 

There  are  several  flourishing  towns  on  the  Penobscot,  which  are  indebted  for  their  pros- 
perity to  the  facilities  of  communication  affi>rded  by  that  noble  river.  Castine^  on  the  east 
side,  near  the  head  of  Penobscot  Ray,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  has  an  excellent  and 
capacious  harbour.  Reliast,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ray,  shares  in  the  maritime  advan- 
tages of  Castine,  and  has  d(X77  inhabitants.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  most  (kvoorsble 
route  for  a  rail-road  firom  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Quebec,  is  from  Relfast,  227  miles ;  estimated 
cost  about  5,000,000  dollars.  The  city  of  Rangor,  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  has  lately  be- 
come the  most  important  place  on  the  Penobscot  Added  to  its  maritime  advantages,  is  the 
vast  power  fiimished  by  the  falls  in  the  river,  which  has  been  employed  to  propel  a  great 
number  of  saw-mUls;  and  it  is  said  that  fix>m  300,000,000  to  400,000,000  feet  of  Inmber  are 
annually  exported  firom  this  port  A  rail-road  has  been  constructed  to  Orono,  or  Old  Town, 
above  the  fiUls,  and  steam-boats  run  regularly  between  Rangor  and  Roston;  the  liver,  how- 
ever, is  ^ut  up  by  ice  in  winter.  The  population  of  the  city  is  at  present  upwards  of  800t^ 
having  been  nearly  trebled  since  1830.  Lower  down,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is 
Rucksport.  At  Old  Town,  or  Orono,  12  miles  above  Rangor,  are  the  remains  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot Indians,  280  in  number,  under  the  .religious  care  of  a  Catholic  priest  A  lai|^  num- 
ber of  mills  have  recently  been  put  up  here,  and  the  population  <^  Orono  increaMd  from 
1472,  in  1830,  to  upwards  of  5600  in  1835. 

Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigatbn  on  the  Kenne- 
beck,  50  miles  firom  its  moutii.  It  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river,  across  which  there  is  a 
bridge,  and  contains  a  handsome  state-house  of  granite,  and  an  United  States'  arsenal  The 
Eennebeck  road  passes  through  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  firom  this  place  to  Qnebee, 
225  milea  Population,  3980.  Three  miles  below  Augusta  is  Hallowell,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial town  with  3064  inhabitants,  accessible  to  vessels  of  150  tons.  Gardiner,  a  few  miles 
further  down  the  river,  is  also  a  neat  sjid  busy  town  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  preceding, 
and  containing  some  valuable  mills.    Rath,  about  15  milea  ficom  the  sea,  at  the  head  of  diip 
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navigatioii,  is  one  of  tihe  principal  commercial  towns  in  the  State,  and  the  inhabitants  carry 
on  the  business  of  ship-bailding  with  great  activity.  Between  the  Kennebeck  and  Penobscxity 
are  Wiscaaset,  Waldoboro,  and  Thomaston,  on  slK>rt  bat  navigable  riven,  or  rather  inlets 
fh»n  the  sea,  which  give  them  important  ikcilities  for  trade.  Great  quantities  of  limestone 
are  found  at  Thomaston,  and  most  of  the  lime  exported  from  Maine  is  prepared  here.  Gra^ 
nite  and  marble  are  also  quarried  and  wrought  here,  and  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  State  prison  at  Thomaston  is  arran^  and  conducted  on  the  New  York  or  Auburn 
plan.  The  population  of  the  town  is  4221.  A  few  miles  west  from  Bath  are  Brunswick 
and  Topsham,  at  the  ft  lis  of  the  river  Androscoggin,  which  afbrds  excellent  mill-seats. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  situation,  and  there  are  numerous  mills  and  manufacturing 
establishments  here  moved  by  water-power.  Brunswick,  which  has  3547  inhabitants,  con- 
tains a  highly  respectable  institution,  called  Bowdoin  colleffe,  with  ten  teachers  of  the  an- 
cient and  modem  languages,  natural  and  moral  science,  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  city  of  Portland,  rormerly  a  part  of  Falmouth,  is  finely  situated  on  an  elevated  pe- 
ninsula extending  into  Casco  Bay,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  affi>rding  excellent  anchorage, 
and  containing  a  great  number  of  pretty  islanda  The  city  is  well  laid  out  and  handsomely 
built,  and  has  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  two  forts.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  an  extensive  coasting  and  fbrei^rn  trade,  and  prosecute  the  fisheries  with  great 
activity ;  upwards  of  40,000  tons  of  shippmg  belong  to  the  port,  and  the  duties  collected 
here  exceed  180,000  dollars  a  year.  Here  are  six  ^mks,  sixteen  churches,  a  courtrhoose, 
theatre,  an  athensum  with  a  public  library,  dtc. ;  and  the  population,  which  in  1890  amounted 
to  12,001,  is  now  upwards  of  16,000.  The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal  extends  from  the 
city  to  Sebago  Pond,  20  miles,  and  by  a  lock  in  Songo  river,  the  navigation  is  extended  30 
miles  further.  Measures  are  also  taking  for  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  Portland  to 
Portsmouth,  a  distance  of  45  miles,  which  will  form  a  continuation  of  the  Eastern  rail-road 
from  Boston  to  Portsmouth. 

Saco,  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  has  here  a  descent  of  up- 
wards of  40  feet,  is  six  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  accessible  to  small  vessels  Here  are 
about  20  saw-mills,  several  cotton-mills,  a  rollinff-mill  and  nail-fiictory,  ^.,  and  a  population 
of  3219.  York,  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  State,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
with  3485  inhabitants. 

2.  State  of  New  Hampshire, 

New  Hampshire  has  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  with  the  base  in  42^  40'  N.  lat,  and  the 
vertex  in  45^  20',  being  168  miles  in  length,  and  gradually  lessening  in  width  firom  nearly 
90  miles  till  it  terminates  in  a  point  A  part  o£  the  northwestern  boundary  remains  un- 
settled ;  by  the  treaty  of  1783  the  boundary  line  was  to  be  continued  from  the  Highlands 
separating  Maine  and  Canada  to  the  northwestemmost  head  of  the  Connecticut,  aiM  down 
that  river  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude ;  but  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  which  is  the  true 
head  of  the  river ;  the  Bntish  government  finds  it  in  the  stream  which  rans  throuffh  Xake 
Connecticut,  and  fixes  upon  the  northwestemmost  source  of  that  stream  as  the  point  mteided 
by  the  treaty ;  the  Americans  consider  a  more  western  branch  as  the  main  river,  and  extend 
their  claims  to  its  most  remote  head.  The  Indian  Stream  settlements  lying  between  these 
branches,  are  within  the  disputed  territory.  The  area  of  the  State  is  nearly  9500  square 
miles.  It  has  a  sea-coast  of  only  eighteen  miles,  behind  which  there  is  a  narrow,  level  tract 
of  25  or  30  miles  in  width ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  the  hills  increas- 
ing in  height  as  they  recede  firom  the  sea,  until  they  swell  into  the  lofty  grandeur  of  the 
'^^ite  Mountains. 

This  mountain  range  which  enters  New  Hampshire  between  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Merrimack,  and  of  which  the  Monadnock,  3250  feet  high,  Sunapee,  Kearsarge,  and  Mooehe- 
iock  (4636  feet)  appear  to  be  links,  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  in  Mount  Washington, 
which  is  6428  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  other  principal  peaks  in  this  group  are 
Mount  Adams,  5060  feet.  Mount  JefiTerson,  5860  feet,  and  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Franklin, 
little  inferior.  They  are  composed  of  huge  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss ;  round  their  base  is 
a  forest  of  heavy  timber,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  belt  of  stunted  fir  trees  fh>m  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high ;  above  this  is  a  growth  of  low  bushes,  and  further  up  the  surfiice  is  covered  only 
with  a  shroud  of  dark  coloured  moss ;  the  snow  lies  on  their  summits  about  ten  months  in 
the  year,  giving  them  the  appearance  from  which  they  take  their  name.  The  Notch  is  a 
remarkable  chasm,  two  miles  in  length,  and,  where  narrowest,  only  22  feet  wide,  forming 
the  only  pass  through  the  great  mountain  bulwark ;  between  the  high,  steep  precipices  which 
ferm  its  walls,  flows  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  river  Saco.  Several  cascades  leap 
down  these  steep  declivities,  and,  in  1826,  a  violent  fidl  of  rain  caused  a  slide  of  earth,  rocks, 
and  trees,  which  choked  op  the  streams,  swept  away  eveir  thin^  before  it,  and  filled  the 
valley  with  rain.  A  fiunily  of  eleven  persons  living  in  the  Notch  house  were  overwhelmed 
beneath  the  torrent 
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New  HunMhire  if  weD  wstendy  bat  its  principal  riten  ire  putlj  in  ottier  StetaiL  TW 
Piacfttaqoa,  the  caily  oonndeimble  aCrauB  wfaooe  whole  ooone  m  in  tfak  State,  ia  Ibnned  b^ 
the  jnnctioQ  of  the  Salmon  Falla  and  the  Cocheco^  horn  the  north,  with  aevenl  nnlkr 
atreama  from  the  wert;  and  it  ia  only  from  the  point  of  junction  to  the  sea,  a  diatance  of 
about  ten  milea,  that  it  bean  the  name  of  the  Piacataqoa ;  at  its  month  ia  the  fanrboor  of  the 
aame  name,  one  of  the  fineat  in  the  Unhed  Statea.  MUl  at^^ama  aboond,  and  the  hrga 
riven  are  ao  much  broken  in  their  couiae  aa  to  aflbid  numerooa  fine  miUHMata.  There  ii 
aJao  a  gntti  number  of  Ukea,  amon|^  which  the  moat  important  ia  Lake  Winnifttseogee.  It 
ia  a  picUireaque  abeet  of  water  about  twenty-three  milea  in  length,  and  varying  from  two  to 
ten  in  breadth.  Upwards  of  900  pretty  iahuida  are  aprinkled  over  iti  boeom,  and  its  ahons 
are  indented  with  beautiful  baya,  fivmed  by  gentle  awella  of  land  projecting  into  the  lake 
and  rising  gracefiiUy  from  its  watera  It  abounds  in  fiah,  and  ita  water  is  remarlcaUy  pure; 
being  on  the  route  to  the  White  Mountaina,  it  ia  now  much  vinted  by  tmvellera,  and  a 
ateam4ioat  pliea  on  the  lake. 

On  the  coast  are  the  lalea  of  l^oak,  belonging  partly  to  New  Hampahire  and  partly  to 
Maine.  They  lie  about  eight  milea  out  at  aea,  between  Portaanouth  and  Newboryport,  and 
are  hardly  more  than  a  cluster  of  rocka  riaing  above  the  water.  For  more  than  a  cenUtry 
previoua  lo  the  revolution,  they  were  quite  popukNu^  containing  at  one  time  aix  hundred 
mhabitanta,  who  found  there  an  advantageoua  aituation  fcr  carryiiw  on  the  fiaheriea  To 
this  day,  the  beat  cod  are  thoae  known  under  the  name  of  Me  of  Shoak  dun-fiah.  From 
three  to  four  thousand  quintals  were  once  annually  caugfit  and  cured  here,  but  the  boaineaB 
has  latterly  declined.  The  inhabitanta  are  about  one  hundred ;  they  live  aolely  bjr  fishing, 
and  in  connexion  with  thoae  of  the  ahore  in  theur  immediate  neighbourhood,  wbo  follow  the 
aame  mode  of  life,  are  the  most  rude  and  uncivilized  betnga  in  New  England,  except  the 
Indiana  Efotshave  recently  been  made  to  improve  their  condition,  and  they  have  now  a 
meeting-houae,  achool,  &c. 

The  mineral  reaourcea  of  New  Hampahire  are  not  great  Copper  ia  (bund  at  Franoonia, 
and  iron  is  abundant  in  Lisbon  and  Franconia ;  plumbi^  or  black  lead  also  occurs  in  aevoal 
places,  particularly  at  Bristol.  A  fine-grained  granite,  which  ia  quarried  in  many  places, 
afibrds  an  excellent  building  material  The  f^eet  a^irda  abundance  of  excellent  timber, 
and  the  white  pine  aometimes  attains  the  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  straight  trunk  six  feet 
and  upwards  in  diameter.  The  sap  of  the  rock-maple  yielda  excellent  sugar;  and  pot  and 
pearl  ashes  and  ginseng  are  exported  in  considerable  quantitiea  The  occupation  of  the 
mhabitanta  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  horses  and  cattle,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheeae,  dtc  are 
largely  exported.  There  are  some  large  manufacturing  establisfamenta,  chiefly  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  State.  In  1833,  there  were  in  New  I&mpshire  00  cotton,  and  32  woollen 
mills,  609  gristproills,  952  saw-mills,  19  oil-milk,  15  paper-mills,  234  fulling-mills,  and  236 
carding-milla  Manuftcturea  are  also  carried  on  in  fimailies  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
aome  vessels  are  employed  in  the  bank  and  ahore  fiaheriea;  but  many  of  the  inhabitants 
leave  the  State  every  year  in  search  of  employment 

The  first  settlements  were  made,  in  1623,  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  under  a  gnnt  to 
Mason  and  Gorges ;  these  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  Massachusetts,  but  were  again 
separated  in  1679,  from  which  time  New  Hampshire  formed  a  distinct  province.  The  Go- 
vernor and  Executive  Council,  with  the  two  legislative  houses,  styled  the  Senate  and  Hoose 
of  Representativea,  forming  together  the  General  Court,  are  chosen  .annually  by  the  people; 
all  male  inhabitants  of  21  years  of  age  paying  taxes  are  votera  Tlie  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  h<9d  their  officea  during  good  behaviour.  Concoia  ia  the 
aeat  of  government    The  State  is  divided  into  eight  oountiea 


Coantiei.                                            Papulation.  Ooiiaty 

Coos 8,388 

«"««» 38,682  jH-^ 

Merrimack 34,614  Concord 

Sullivan 19,669 Newport 

Cheshire 27,016 Keens 

Hillsborough 37,724 Axnlierst 

(Dover 
Rochester 
KockiBghun 44,3S85  {^ST"* 

PopuUUum  at  Different  Periods. 

1790 141,899 

1800 188,762 
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1810 214,860 

1820 244,161 

1830 269,328. 

Commoa  schools  are  es^Hished  by  law  throaghout  the  State«  and  are  supported  in  part 
by  town  taxes,  in  part  by  scmol  lands  or  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  and  belonging 
to  the  towns,  and  in  part  also  by  the  proceeds  of  certain  State  taxes ;  the  number  of  school- 
houses  in  the  State  somewhat  exceeds  1600 ;  and  there  are  35  academies,  attended  by  about 
1600  pupils.  Dartmouth  college,  in  Hanover,  is  a  well  endowed  institution,  and  afibrds  in- 
struction in  the  common  branches  taught  in  the  New  England  colleges.  The  principal  reli- 
fious  denominations  are  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  with  some  Friends, 
'resbyterians.  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  population  reside  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  south  of  Lake 
Winnipiseogee,  much  of  the  northern  part  being  quite  unimproved,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
being  too  rugged  and  sterile  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Portsmouth,  the  only  sea-port, 
mud  the  largest  town  in  th6  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Piscataqua,  three  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  afibrding  40  feet  of  water  in  the 
channel  at  low  tide,  and  being  easily  accessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  completely 
landlocked.  It  is  protected  by  several  forts.  The  tides  rise  ten  feet  The  town  stands  on 
a  peninsular  elevation,  sloping  towards  the  harbour,  and  is  well  built  It  contains  seven 
churches,  seven  banking-houses,  the  county  buildings,  &c.,  and  is  well  supplied  with  good 
water  brought  from  the  neighbourhood.  Two  w«)den  bridges  have  been  built  across  the 
Piscataoua,  one  of  which  is  1750  feet  long.  There  is  here  a  navy-yard  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  situated  on  Navy  island,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  within  the  limits 
of  Mame.  The  ix)pulation  of  Portsmouth  is  8062.  The  coast  to  the  south  of  Portsmouth 
contains  several  fishing  villages,  the  fine  beaches  adjoining  which  are  much  resorted  to  as 
bathing  places. 

In  uiis  vicinity  are  Dover  on  the  Cocheco,  Somersworth  on  Salmon  Falls  River,  Exeter 
on  Exeter  River,  and  Newmarket  on  Lamprey  River.  All  of  these  rivers  are  fine  mill 
streams,  and  have  rendered  the  towns  above-mentioned  the  seats  of  large  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  tide-water  reaches  these  towns,  which  are  all  accessible  to  sea  vessels. 
The  village  of  Great  Falls  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufactories  in  the  township  of  Somers- 
worth. There  are  here  five  or  six  cotton  mills,  containing  upwards  of  30,000  spindles,  pro- 
ducing seven  or  eight  million  yards  of  cloth  yearly,  and  employing  upwards  of  800  operatives, 
chiefly  femalea  The  population  of  the  village  is  at  present  about  3000.  Dover  has  nearly 
the  same  number  of  mills,  together  with  calico-printing  works,  which  bleach  and  print  about 
four  million  yards  a  year.  The  town  contains  5449  inhabitants.  Newmarket,  with  2006 
inhabitants,  has  three  mills  with  14,000  spindles.  Exeter,  beside  its  mills  and  manufactures, 
contains  a  respectable  seminary,  well  known  as  Phillips's  Academy.     Population,  2759. 

The  Merrimack  has  been  rendered  navigable  fbr  boats  to  Concord,  in  which  much  of  the 
trade  of  the  upper  country  centres,  by  four  short  canals,  with  a  lockage  of  110  feet  between 
that  place  and  the  Middlesex  Canal,  in  Massachusetts.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  is  well  wooded,  the  hilly  tracts  being  covered  with  noble  forests  of  oak,  maple,  beech, 
hickory,  pine,  &c.,  and  the  plains  and  valleys  with  the  elm,  ash,  poplar,  birch,  sumach, 
locust,  dLC. ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack  and  its  tributaries  are  many  patches  of 
excellent  meadow-land.  Concord  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  contains  the  state-house 
and  state  prison,  built  of  graatte,  the  county  buildings,  &c.  The  prison  is  conducted  on  the 
Auburn  plan.  Population,  3/27.  Near  the  southern  border  of  the  State  is  the  flourishing 
manufiusUiring  village  of  Nashua  in  the  township  of  Dunstable ;  it  contains  several  large 
cotton-mills,  and  the  population  of  the  town  increased,  between  1830  and  1836,  from  2414 
to  5065. 

Amherst  and  Keene  are  neat  thriving  towns,  between  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut ; 
and  oD  the  latter  river  are  Walpole,  Hanover,  the  seat  of  Darmouth  College,  Haverhill,  and 
Lancaster,  towns  of  betweed  2000  and  3000  inhabitants. 

8.  State  of  Vermont. 

This  hiUy  tract,  which  has  received  its  name  from  the  verdant  aspect  of  its  mountains, 
lies  between  the  Connecticut,  and  the  long,  tapering  basm  of  Lake  Champlain,  stretching 
fiom  42<>  44'  to  45°  N.  lat,  a  distance  of  about  160  miles,  with  a  breadth  gradually  arw 
regularly  expending  fi^)m  45  miles  in  the  south  to  90  in  the  north,  and  an  area  of  10,000 
square  miles.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  mountainous  range  called  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, which  traverses  the  State  ^m  north  to  south,  and  passing  into  Massachusetts,  there 
takes  the  name  of  the  Hoosac  Mountains.  In  the  centre  of  tlie  State,  this  ridge  is  divided 
into  two*  of  which  the  one  called  the  Height  of  Land  runs  northeasterly  to  Canada,  and  the 
other  taking  a  northwesterly  direction  si^  down  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.    The 
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fermer  dtrides  the  Btreama  of  lakes  Champlain  and  Mempbremago^,  from  the  tribatariea  of 
the  Connecticut ;  while  the  latter,  though  loftier,  presents  a  mcHre  broken  outline,  and  ia  cot 
through  by  several  rivers.  The  part  of  the  ridge  which  traverses  the  southern  portion  of 
the  State  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Hudson  and  those  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  Connecticut  The  Green  Mountains  are  from  10  to  15  miles 
wide,  much  intersected  with  valleys,  and  they  derive  their  name  from  their  perpetual  ver- 
dure ;  their  sides  being  covered  with  small  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  and  their  summits 
with  green  moss  and  winter  grass.  There  are  many  fine  farms  among  the  mountains,  and 
much  of  the  land  upon  them  is  excellent  for  grazing.  The  highest  summits  axe  MansfieU 
Mountain,  4279  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Camel's  Rump,  4186  feet  high,  both  in  the 
Dorthwestem  ridge,  and  Killington  Peak,  8075  feet.  Ascutney,  a  single  elevatioii  near 
Windsor,  is  3920  feet  above  tide-water. 

The  Connecticut  washes  the  eastern  border  of  the  State ;  the  water-died,  or  dividing 
ridge,  already  described,  being  nowhere  more  than  85  miles  from  the  river,  and  throughout 
most  of  its  course  not  more  than  half  that  distance,  its  tributaries  in  this  State  are  scarcely 
iflore  than  mountain  torrents.  On  the  western  side,  the  streams  have  a  northwesterlr 
course,  and  are  considerably  longer ;  but  as  they  force  their  way  through  the  western  bran^ 
of  the  mountainous  range,  their  course  is  also  rapid  and  much  broken  by  frlls.  The  Misis- 
que,  Lamoile,  Onion,  ai^  Otter  Creek,  flowing  into  Lake  Champlain,  are  the  principal,  and 
they  aflbrd  navigation  for  lake  craft  for  five  or  six  miles.  The  whole  State  is  abundantly 
watered  by  pure,  running  brooks,  manv  of  which,  with  the  lazger  streams,  are  turned  to  use 
by  carrying  numerous  mills.  Lake  CThamplain  extends  along  the  western  border  a  distance 
of  140  miles,  and  varies  in  width  from  one  to  fifteen  miles,  covering  an  area  of  600  square 
miles.  It  is  sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  during  the  three  years'  war  was 
the  theatre  of  a  naval  engagement,  in  which  some  of  the  vessels  carried  4M)  guns.  It  is, 
however,  commonly  navigatni  by  vessels  of  80  or  100  tons,  to  which  the  rivers  and  canals 
are  accessible,  and  severS  steam-boats  ply  between  different  points  on  the  lake.  It  receives 
the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Geor^,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  Sorelle  or  Richelieu,  which, 
by  means  of  some  canals  round  its  rapids,  affi)ras  a  navigable  communication  with  the  St 
lAwrence.  The  principal  Islands  are  North  Hero,  South  Hero,  and  Lamotte,  and  there  are 
about  50  smaller  ones.  The  aspect  of  the  shores  is  varied  and  pleasant,  the  peaks  of  the 
Green  Mountains  are  visible  in  the  distance,  and  many  pretty  towns  and  villages,  and  well 
cultivated  farms,  line  its  banks.  Lake  Memphremagog  is  a  long,  narrow  sheet  of  water, 
lying  partly  in  Canada,  and  communicating  by  the  St  Francis  with  the  St  Lawrence. 
Novaculite,  or  oil-stone,  is  found  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Magpg 
oil-stone. 

Iron  occurs  in  great  abundance  and  is  extensivel  v  wrought  Sulphuret  of  iron,  or  pyrites, 
is  found  at  StrafiOTd  and  Shrewsbury,  from  which  tnree  million  pounds  of  copperas  are  annu- 
ally manufactured,  worth  fix>m  60,000  to  75,000  dollars.  The  native  sulphuret  of  iron,  after 
bemg  broken  to  pieces,  is  throvm  into  heaps  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  left  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  In  this  way  a  decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  or  copperas,  is  formed,  which  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  earthy  matter  of  the 
ore.  Marble  of  good  quality  is  quarried  and  carried  out  of  the  State.  The  mountains  are 
covered  with  a  growth  of  hemlock,  spruce,  and  fir ;  the  lower  tracts  abound  in  elm,  oak, 
hickory,  butternut,  pine,  beech,  sugar  maple,  and  birch,  and  the  cedar  grows  in  swampy 
places.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  is  some  good 
arable  land,  particularly  between  the  mountains  and  Lake  Champlain ;  but  in  general  the 
country  is  better  suited  for  pasturage.  A  great  many  excellent  horses  are  rai^  here  for 
the  supply  of  other  States,  and  horses  and  mules  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1880 
there  were  in  the  Slate  226,065  head  of  cattle,  61,272  horses  and  mules,  and  725,965  sheep. 
Maple  sugar,  spirits,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  bar  and  cast  iron,  and  boards  and  timber,  are  also 
exported.  About  20  cotton-mills  produce  annually  three  and  a  half  million  yards  of  cloth, 
and  112,000  pounds  of  yam.  Domestic  fobrics  of  linen  and  woollen  are  made  in  almost 
every  fiunily. 

Vermont  was  first  explored  by  the  French  settlers  of  Canada,  but  the  earliest  settlement 
within  the  territory  was  made  by  the  English  of  Massachusetts^  who  in  1724,  more  than  100 
years  after  the  discoveries  in  the  northern  parts,  by  Champlain,  established  themselves  at 
Fort  Dummer,  on  the  Connecticut  Six  years  after  this,  the  French  advanced  fiom  Canada 
up  Lake  Champlain,  and  settled  at  Crown  Point,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake. 
The  claim  to  the  countrv  was  afterwards  disputed  bv  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  The 
British  Parliament  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  State,  but  much  confusion  and  altercation 
were  caused  by  the  conflicting  grants  of  land  made  by  the  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
governments.  The  diroutes  thus  occasioned  remained  unsettled  during  the  revolotionaiy 
war,  after  which  New  York  compounded  for  her  claim,  and  Vermont  became  an  independent 
State.     She  was  received  into  the  Union  in  March,  1791. 

The  Legislature  formerly  consisted  of  a  single  house,  called  the  General  Assembly ;  but 
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in  1836  the  Constitution  was  amended  by  the  establishment  of  two  houses,  stjled  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representative&  The  Legislative  Houses,  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  Executive  Council,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  Every  male  inhabitant  of  the 
age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  during  the  year  preceding  the  elections,  ia 
entitled  to  vote,  and  each  town  has  a  right  to  send  one  Representative  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  Judges  are  chosen  annually  by  that  body.  The  Council  of  Censors  is  chosen 
once  every  seven  years,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  by  popular  vote.  It  is  their  du^  to  exam- 
ine whether  there  have  been  any  violations  of  the  (Constitution,  and  whether  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  branches  have  done  their  duty,  and  also  to  propose  any  alterations  in  the  Con- 
stitution.   Montpelier  is  the  seat  of  government 

The  towns  are  divided  into  school  districts,  each  of  which  is  required  by  law  to  support  a 
school  at  least  three  months  during  the  year.  An  annual  tax  is  levied  for  their  support,  and 
the  rent  of  the  reserves  of  school  lands  in  each  township,  called  here  the  school  rights,  is 
also  distributed  among  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  to  aid  in 
the  same  purpose.  The  number  of  the  school  districts  is  1612.  There  are  30  academies 
and  county  ^mmar  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  similar  reservations  were  made ;  and 
the  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  is  endowed  in  the  same  way.  Middlebury  Col- 
lege has  been  founded  by  private  funds.  These  institutions  are  attended  by  nearly  200  stu- 
dents, and  there  is  a  Medical  School  connected  with  the  former.  The  most  numerous  reli- 
gious denominations  are,  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists ;  and  there  are 
some  £piscopalianfl|.  Christians,  Universalists,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  St^  is  divided  into  13  counties: 

Oonntief.                                          Fopulfttion.  Ooanty  Towni. 

Addison 24,940 Middlebury 

a-i-if^ '■'-^ JSmS 

Caledonia. 20,967 Danville 

Chittenden. 21,765 Burlington 

Eesex 3,981 GuUdhaU 

Franklin 24,525 St  Albans 

Grand  Isle 3,696 North  Hero 

Orange 27,285 ChelMa 

Orleans 13,890 Irasburg 

Rutland 31 ,294 Rutland 

Washington 21,378 Montoelier 

Windham 28,746 j^ewAne 

Windsor 40,625 Woodstock. 

Populaiion  alt  Different  Periods, 

1790 86»416 

1800 154,465 

1810 217,718 

1820 235,764 

1830 280,657. 

The  capital  of  the  State  is  the  little  town  of  Montpelier,  situated  in  a  wild  and  rugged 
region,  between  the  eastern  and  western  chains  of  mountains,  at  the  junction  of  the  north 
and  south  branches  of  the  Onion  River.  Here  is  a  handsome  State-house  of  granite,  recentlj 
erected,  together  with  the  public  buildings  of  the  county.  The  population  of  the  town  u 
1702.  West  of  the  mountains  are  sevend  flourishing  towns,  which  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
an  easy  communication  with  Lake  Champlain,  and  through  it  with  the  Hudson  and  St  Law- 
rence. St  Albans  is  a  neatly  built  town  on  a  small  bay,  with  an  active  and  increasing  trade, 
and  containing  2375  inhabitants.  Further  south  is  Burlington,  the  largest  town  in  the  State* 
and  the  principal  commercial  place  on  the  lake.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentlj  risinff 
slope,  overlooking  the  lake,  ana  it  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Here  are  the  county  miildings  and 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  at  the  falls  of  the  Onion  river  there  are  some  manufiictories. 
Tlie  population  is  3526.  The  city  of  Vergennes,  with  1000  inhabitants,  is  accessible  to 
Lake  vessels,  an4  the  American  squad^n  on  the  Lake  was  fitted  out  here  in  1814.  The 
&lls  in  the  river  afibrd  some  good  mill-seats.  Above  Vergennes  is  Middlebury,  which  con- 
tains some  mills,  and  a  college.  Marble  of  a  good  quality  is  quarried  here.  Population, 
3468.  Higher  up  the  river  is  Rutland,  containing  quarries  of  marble,  several  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  the  public  buildings  of  the  county,  with  2753  inhabitants.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  mountains,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  is  Bennington,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  are  found  limestone,  marble,  and  iron.    Here  aie  some  mills  and  ixon-works,  and  a 
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population  of  3419.  A  detachment  of  Britifih  troops  was  captured  here  by  Geoenl  Stark  and 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  in  1777. 

Crossing  the  mountains,  and  entering  the  rich  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  we  find  a  num- 
ber of  thriving  toWns  and  neat  villages,  lining  its  fertile  meadowa  By  means  of  sevenl 
short  canals,  l»ats  are  enabled  to  ascend  the  river  above  Newburjr ;  the  principal  of  these 
cuts  is  at  Bellows*  Falls,  where  a  faH  of  fifty  feet  is  overcome  by  nine  locks,  and  an  excava- 
tion of  half  a  mile  in  length.  Brattleboro*  is  a  busy  place  of  2141  inhabitants,  and  cootaio- 
ing  some  manufactories.  A  Lunatic  Asylum  is  about  to  be  erected  here.  Windsor  is  a 
neat  town  in  a  picturesque  situation,  with  the  lofty  peaks  of  Ascutney  Mountain  towering 
above  it  A  small  stream,  which  runs  through  the  town,  serves  to  carry  the  machinery  a 
several  manu&cturing  establishments,  and  there  is  a  State  Prison  built  of  granite  and  con- 
ducted on  the  Auburn  plan.  Population,  3134.  At  the  little  village  of  Bellows*  FaUa,  the 
river  is  suddenly  contracted  from  300  to  16  or  20  feet  wide,  and  rushes  with  great  impetu- 
osity through  a  narrow  chasm  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  having  a  fall  of  nearly  50  feet  in  a  half 
of  a  mile.  Woodstock,  with  3044  inhabitants,  lies  a  little  offfixMn  the  river,  and  higher  u]K 
but  on  the  Connecticut,  is  Norwich ;  civil  engineering  and  other  practical  sciences  receive 
particular  attention  in  the  institution  here,  styled  the  Ncnrwich  Umversity. 

4.  CofnmontDealth  of  MasMochusetts, 

This  State  has  a  general  breadth  of  not  more  than  50  miles,  with  a  length  of  about  140; 
but  in  the  eastern  part  it  suddenly  expands  to  the  breadth  of  90  miles,  uid  shoots  a  hjogt 
narrow  tongue  of  sand  into  th<?  ocean,  which  extends  nearly  50  miles  beyond  the  main  land. 
It  lies  between  41''  15'  and  42<>  52'  N.  lat,  and  between  69^  50'  and  73°  20'  W.  long.,  co- 
vering an  area  of  7600  square  miles.    Although  the  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and  in  some 
places  rugged,  no  part  of  it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  4000  feet ;  the  insulated  peak,  called 
Saddle  Mountain,  m  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  State,  the  loftiest  summit  within  its 
limits,  being  not  more  than  3600  feet  above  the  sea.    On  the  western  border  is  the  TaooniCt 
or  Tagkannuc  Ridge,  lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Housatonic  and  the  Hudson,  and  at- 
taining in  Mount  Washington,  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  State,  the  height  of  3150 
feet     Separating  the  valleys  of  the  Housatonic  and  Hoosac  from  that  of  the  Coonecticot,  is 
a  prolongation  of  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  and  east  of 
the  Connecticut  the  countiy  is  traversed  by  the  continuation  of  the  White  Mountains,  in 
which  is  the  conical  peak  of  Wachusett,  3000  feet  high.     Eastward  of  this  range  the  sorftoe 
is,  for  the  most  part,  broken  by  gentle  swells,  and  in  the  southeast  spreads  out  into  a  level 
sandy  plain.    Every  part  of  the  State  is  well  watered,  but  in  general  the  streams  are  more 
useful  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  purposes,  than  as  channels  of  communicatioa    The 
Merrimack  afibrds  a  sloop  navigation  of  twenty  miles  to  Haverhill,  and  the  Connecticut  has 
been  made  navigable  for  boats  through  the  State,  by  the  aid  of  short  canals  at  South  Hadley 
and  Montague.    The  Nashua  and  Concord,  tributaries  of  the  former ;  Miller's  and  Chicka- 
pee  Rivers,  entering  the  latter  on  the  left,  and  Deerfield  and  Westfield  Rivers,  on  the  right; 
Charles  River,  reaching  the  sea  at  Boston,  and  Taunton  River,  which  Mia  into  Nanagansett 
Bay,  are  useful  mill  streams. 

There  are  rich  and  extensive  meadows  on  the  Housatonic,  Connecticut,  and  Merrimack, 
and  much  of  the  soil  is  moderately  productive ;  some  portions  of  the  western  sections  are 
too  nigged,  and  some  of  the  eastern  too  sandy  for  profitable  cultivation,  but  the  central  part 
contains  many  fine  farms,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  numerous  commercial  and  manufiustnr- 
ing  cities  and  towns  of  the  sea-coast,  the  cultivation  is  often  carried  to  a  higher  degree  than 
is  practicable  in  districts  more  remote  from  a  market  Taken  as  a  whole,  Massachusetts  is 
the  best  cultivated  State  in  the  Union ;  both  the  Legislature  and  Agricultural  Societies  have 
made  great  efforts  to  encourage  a  skilful  and  thrifty  husbandry,  and  to  introduce  the  beat 
foreign  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Iron,  chiefly  the  bog  iron  ore,  is  abimdant  throughout 
the  State,  and  is  extensively  worked.  Lead  occurs  in  the  Connecticut  valley ;  sulphuret  of 
iron  is  found  in  the  central  districts,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  copperas;  gra- 
nite and  syenite  of  an  excellent  quality,  b  plentifully  distributed  in  the  east  and  centre,  and 
is^much  used  for  buildings;  good  marble  is  quarried  in  Berkshire  county,  and  freestone  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut;  soapstone  and  limestone  occur  in  difi!erent  parts  of  the  State; 
plumbago,  from  Worcester  and  Sturbridge,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead-pencils  and 
crucibles^  the  white  clay  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  fumishes  alum ;  and  antiiracite  coal  is  now 
obtained  from  thjB  greywacke  district  to  the  west  of  Taunton  River. 

But  the  most  important  branches  of  productive  industry  in  Massachusetts,  are'  the  fisheries, 
navigation,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  The  shipping  belonging  to  this  State  amounts  to 
about  480,000  tons,  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  State,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  country ;  1389  vessels,  of  250,188  tons,  entered,  and  1205  vessels,  of 
214,930  tons,  cleared  at  the  diflTerent  ports  in  1834;  the  value  of  the  imports  fyt  the  same 
year  was  17,672,120  dollars;  of  exports,  10,148,820,  of  which  4,672,740  were  of  domestic 
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pix)duce ;  there  is  also  an  active  and  extensive  coasting  trade  carried  on  with  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  the  imports  heing  chiefly  raw  produce  and  provisions,  and  the  exports  manufactured 
articles,  such  as  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hats,  shoes,  furniture,  clothes,  buttons,  combs, 
hardware,  wooden- ware,  whips,  palm-leaf  and  straw  hats  and  bonnets,  dried  and  pickled  fishy 
whale  oil,  spermaceti  candles,  soap  and  tallow  candles,  carriages  of  all  sorts,  saddlery,  paper, 
glass,  &c.  The  herring,  or  ale  wive,  and  mackerel  fisheries,  are  carried  on  along  shore ;  the 
cod  fishery  chiefly  on  the  great  banks  and  th^  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  coasts;  the 
whale  fishery  in  the  South  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Antarctic  Oceans.  Two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  vessels,  of  about  90,000  tons,  with  upwards  of  7000  men,  were  engaged  in 
the  whale  fishery  in  1834,  and  during  the  year  1635  there  were  brought  in  4»420,000  gallons 
of  sperm  oil,  and  1,900,000  gallons  of  whale  oil,  with  upwards  of  1,200,000  pounds  of  whale- 
bone, worth  in  all  nearly  five  million  dollars.  In  1834  there  were  inspected  252,880  barrels 
of  mackerel ;  the  cod  fishery  is  also  largely  prosecuted  from  almost  all  the  towns  on  the 
coast,  and  yields  annually  upwards  of  400,000  quintals  of  fish,  and  6000  barrels  of  oil,  of 
the  value  of  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

Massachusetts  is  more  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  than  any  other  State;  in 
1831,  there  were  in  the  State  250  cotton-mills;  with  339,777  spindles,  and  8981  looms,  oon- 
Buming  24,871,981  pounds  of  cotton,  and  producing  79,231,000  yards  of  cloth ;  at  present, 
the  number  of  the  mills  exceeds  300.  Some  wool  is  grown  in  the  State,  particularly  in  the 
hill  towns  of  the  western  part,  but  much  of  the  raw  material  consumed  in  125  woollen-mills, 
IB  brought  from  other  States  and  from  foreign  countries.  Broadcloths,  flannels,  satinets, 
blankets,  carpets,  &c.  are  among  the  manufactures ;  there  are  also  numerous  carding  machines, 
in  which  the  wool  used  in  household  manufiictures  is  brought  to  be  carded.  The  annual 
value  of  woollen  manufactures  is. about  8,000,000  dollars.  The  silk  manu&cture  has  also 
been  successfully  introduced.  The  iron  manufiictures,  including  nails,  machinery  of  all  sorts, 
agricultural  and  mechanical  instruments,  hollow  ware,  cutlery,  &c.,  are  also  very  extensive. 
The  making  of  boots  and  shoes  occupies  the  whole  population  of  several  considerable  towns, 
and  large  quantities  are  exported.  Other  productions  of  manufacturing  industry  have  already 
been  enumerated ;  many  of  these  are  carried  on  in  families,  and  furnish  an  important  source 
of  gain  to  the  rural  population.  The  braiding  and  plaiting  of  straw  and  palm-leaf  hats  and 
bonnets,  is  a  branch  of  household  industry,  which,  though  but  lately  introduced,  already 
emplovs  several  thousand  females,  and  brings  into  the  State  many  hundred  thousand  dollars 
annually.  Of  a  similar  character,  but  locally  more  confined,  is  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
from  the  broom-corn  (^Holctu  8orghum\  about  one  million  being  annually  made.  Ship-build- 
ing is  also  extensively  carried  on ;  the  shipping  built  in  1833  amounting  to  33,000  tons. 
Salt  is  manufactured  from  sea  water,  chiefly  by  solar  evaporation,  to  the  amount  of  about 
600,900  bushels  a  year ;  and  Epsom  and  Glauber  salts  are  obtained  from  the  same  source. 
The  preparation  of  India  Rubber  cloth,  and  the  making  of  it  up  into  various  articles  cf 
clothing  and  &mily  use,  although  of  recent  date,  already  employs  several  large  establish- 
ments. Dye-stufi&,  bleaching  salts,  and  numerous  other  chemical  articles,  used  in  the  various 
manufactures,  are  also  produced  in  considerable  quantities 

The  roads  in  Massachusetts  are  generally  good,  and  several  important  works  have  been 
executed  to  facilitate  the  intercommunication  between  different  sections.  The  Middlesex 
Canal  extends  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  26  miles ;  the  Blackstone  Canal  from  Worcester  to 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  45  miles ;  and  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden  Canal,  20  miles  in 
length,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Farmington  Canal,  from  Southwick,  on  the  Connecticut  line, 
to  Northampton.  Rail-roads  have  been  constructed  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  25  miles,  6[ 
which  a  continuation  to  Nashua,  15  miles,  and  a  branch  to  Andover,  are  now  in  progress ; 
from  Boston  to  Providence,  42  miles,  with  a  branch  of  10  miles  to  Taunton ;  and  from  Boston 
to  Worcester,  43  miles.  The  Western  Rail-road,  which  has  been  begun,  will  extend  fhnn 
Worcester,  through  Springfield  and  West  Stockbridge,  to  the  New  York  line,  118  mOes, 
where  it  will  be  connected  with  Albany,  Hudson,  and  Troy,  by  roads  already  in  progress. 
The  Eastern  Rail-road,  also  in  progress,  is  to  run  from  Boston,  through  Salem  and  Newbury- 
port,  to  the  New  Hampshire  line,  40  miles,  where  it  will  be  connected  with  the  Portsmouth 
and  Portland  Rail-road. 

The  first  English  settlement  in  New  England,  was  made  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  by  a.oom- 
pany  of  Puritans,  who  fled  from  persecution  at  home.  It  was  their  intention  to  settle  in 
Virginia,  but  either  by  accident  or  treachery,  they  were  thrown  upon  the  inhospitable  shores 
of  New  England  in  an  inclement  season,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  Plymouth  colony. 
The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  founded  at  Salem  in  1628,  and  Boston  was  settled  in 
1630.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that  of  Plymouth,  or  the  Old  Colony,  as  it  is 
called,  were  under  distinct  governments  till  1692,  when,  by  a  royal  charter,  they  were 
united.  From  this  period,  the  governors  of  the  colony  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the 
power  of  annulling  the  colonial  laws  was  assumed  as  a  royal  prerogative.  This  regulation 
continued  until  the  revolution,  and  the  monarchical  principle  thus  infused  into  the  Massa- 
chusetts democracy,  occasioned  an  almost  perpetual  struggle,  between  the  republican  spirit 
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of  the  people  and  the  royal  aathority.  Mnwmrhuaetta  stood  ever  fiiremoet  in  oppoation  to 
the  opprevive  acts  of  the  mother  cotmtiy,  and  the  American  revolution  began  at  Boston. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentatiF^ 
together  styled  the  General  Court  The  latter  are  chosen  by  the  towns  in  prc^tion  to  the 
population ;  the  former  are  chosen  by  the  counties,  their  numbers  being  proportioned  to  the 
taxes  paid  by  each  county.  They  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  executive,  con* 
sisting  of  a  Governor,  s^led  his  Excellency,  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  s^led  his  Hcmour,  and 
an  Executive  Council  oi  nine  members,  are  also  chosen  annually ;  the  Council  by  the  Leg^ 
lature,  and  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  by  the  people.  All  resident  citizens  at  a 
year's  standing,  who  pay  taxes,  are  entitled  to  vote.  The  Judges  are  appointed  bj  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  bold  their  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  Cieneral  Ccvrt 
holds  its  sessions  in  Boston. 

This  State  has  always  been  noted  ftur  its  great  attentkn  to  the  education  of  its  dtizene, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  provision  was  made  for  the  gratuitous  instmctiaa  id 
the  whole  community,  and  this  policy  has  been  fondly  cherished  up  to  the  present  tizne. 
Each  town  or  district  c<mtaining  50  families,  is  obliged  by  law  to  provide  a  school  or  schools 
equivalent  in  time  to  six  months  for  one  school  in  a  year ;  those  containing  100  families,  to 
12  months;  and  those  containing  150,  to  18  months;  and  the  towns  are  required  to  assesB 
taxes  lor  the  support  of  these  schools,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  town-taxes  are  aaseased. 
In  general  a  much  greater  sum  is  raised  for  this  purpose  than  is  required  by  law.  It  ^>peai8, 
by  returns  made  at  the  close  of  1835,  by  277  towns  (no  returns  having  been  received  fircNm 
30  towns),  that  they  contained  2307  school  districts,  with  73,254  males,  and  08,623  femakfl^ 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  attending  the  schools;  there  were  2066  malei 
and  2548  fenuue  instructors,  and  the  amount  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
was  340,858  dollars ;  in  addition  to  which,  78  towns  have  school  fon^  and  22^68  dolkn 
were  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  There  are  also  66  academies  in  the  State,  which, 
with  the  private  schools,  are  attended  by  25,000  scholaia  Harvard  University,  at  Cam- 
bridge, is  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  institution  in  the  country ;  it  has  a  library  of  40,000 
volumes,  and  instruction  is  given  by  30  teachers  in  the  various  branches  of  a  liberal  ednca- 
tion ;  law,  theological,  and  medical  schools  are  connected  with  it  William's  Coll^fe,  at 
Williamstown,  and  Amherst  College,  at  Amherst,  are  also  respectable  institntiona  Th»  pre- 
vailing religious  sect  are  the  Congregationalist ;  the  Baptists  are  also  numerous;  after  these 
come  the  Methodists,  Universalists,  Episcopalians,  Christians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Friends^ 
with  some  Presbyterians,  Swedenborgians,  or  New  Jerusalem  Church,  and  Shakers. 

Massachusetts  is  divided  into  14  counties :  viz. 

Ck>untief.  Fopolation.  Coojity  Towna. 

Berkshire 37,835 '.  Lenox 

FrankUn 29,501 Greenfield 

Hampden 31,639 Springfiekl 

Hampshire 30,254 NortlramploQ 

Worcester 84,355 Woroester 

Dukee 3,517 Edgarton 

Nontncket 7,202 Nantucket 

Barnstable 28,514 .' BamataUe 

Bri-o" «^ {f::^:^ 

Norfolk 41,973 Dedham 

Plymouth 43,044 Plymouth 

Suff<dk 62,163 Boston 

MMdl-« 7W61 ISS^ 

iSoIem 
82,859 ^Newborypoit 


Ipswich. 

Poptdaiion  at  Different  Periods. 

1790 878,717 

1800 423,245 

1810  -    -    - 472,040 

1820 523,287 

1830 610,408. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  principal  city  of  New  England,  is  pleasantly 
situated  upon  a  small  hilly  peninsula  on  Boston  !&iy,  with  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour, 
deep  enough  to  admit  the  largest  vessels,  capable  of  containing  500  ships  at  once,  and  ao 
completely  landlocked  as  to  be  perfectly  secure.    Nearly  40  small  islands  are  scattered  over 
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the  Bay,  which  serve  at  once  to  protect  the  iimer  harbour  from  the  winds,  and  to  ^ve  the 
charm  of  variety  to  the  prospect  of  the  sea.  Several  forts,  erected  on  these  islands,  command 
the  approaches  to  the  city.  Beside  the  main  peninsula,  the  city  comprises  another  peninsula, 
called  South  Boston,  connected  with  the  former  by  two  free  bridges,  and  the  Island  of  East 
Boston,  with  which  coomiunication  is  kept  up  by  steam  ferry-bmits.  Four  wooden  bridges 
also  connect  the  city  with  Charlestown  and  Cambridge ;  a  solid  causeway  of  earth  unites  it 
to  Brookline,  and  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  has  been  raised  and  widened  by  artificial 
constructions,  joins  it  to  Roxbury.  The  population,  which  in  1800  was  24,937,  in  1820, 
43,208,  and  in  1830,  61,302,  amounted,  in  1835,  to  78,603,  mcluding  1857  free  coloured  per- 
sons ;  but  if  we  include  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  in  fact  form  so  many  suburbs  of  the 
city,  the  population  exceeds  100,000.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  the 
houses  are  generally  well  built,  aftad  the  whole  city  is  perforated  by  subterranean  sewers, 
which  contribute  greatly  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  crowded  streets.  The  State-house,  front- 
ing a  fine  park  of  75  acres,  called  the  Common,  and  standing  on  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  city,  110  feet  above  the  Bay;  the  market-house,  a  handsome  granite  edifice,  two  stories 
ikigh,  536  feet  in  length  by  50  in  breadth ;  the  court-house,  also  of  granite,  176  feet  long,  57 
high,  and  54  wide,  with  a  massive  Doric  portico  at  each  front ;  the  City-haU,  or  old  State- 
house,  and  f^euil-hall,  more  interesting  from  historical  associations  than  from  their  archi- 
tectural merits ;  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a  handsome  granite  building,  168 
feet  in  length,  surrounded  by  open  grounds  of  four  acres  in  extent,  are  the  principal  public 
huildings.  The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  which  are  about  50  pupils ;  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum, which  has  a  library  of  30,000  volumes  and  a  picture-gallery ;  the  Medical  School 
of  Harvard  University ;  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ;  the  Houses  of  Industry,  Reformation, 
and  Correction,  also  deserve  mention.  The  bridges  and  wharfs  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  length :  the  Canal  bridge  is  2800  feet  long ;  the  West  Boston  bridge,  2760  feet,  and 
some  of  3ie  others  exceed  1500  feet ;  the  Mill  Dam,  or  Western  Avenue,  consists  of  two 
solid  parallel  walls  of  stone,  60  feet  apart,  with  the  space  between  them  filled  up  with  earth, 
and  is  8000  feet  long ;  with  a  cross  dam  of  similar  construction,  it  encloses  two  large  ba- 
sins, one  of  which  being  filled  by  every  tide,  is  made  to  discharge  its  waters  into  a  second, 
or  receiving  basin,  and  thus  furnishes  a  perpetual  water-power  for  mills.  The  wharfs  have 
been  constructed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner ;  Central  wharf,  1380  feet  long  by  150  wide, 
contains  54  large  warehouses,  4  stories  high ;  Long  wharf,  ISCK)  long  by  200  in  width,  has 
76. warehouses  equally  spacious;  Commercial  wharf  is  1100  feet  by  160,  with  a  range  of 
34  granite  warehouses.  As  a  commercial  city,  Boston  is  the  second  in  the  United  States  in 
the  amount  of  its  business ;  in  the  beginning  of  1834,  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port, 
was  189,304.  tons ;  entered  in  1834,  183,082  tons ;  cleared,  1^,800  tons ;  duties  paid, 
2,845384  dollars ;  annual  value  of  imports,  16,000,000 ;  of  exports,  10,000,000  dollars.  The 
number  of  banking  institutions  is  28,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  24,980,000  dollars ;  of 
insurance  companies,  30,  with  a  capital  of  about  9,000,000.  This  city  has  ever  been  distin- 
guished for  its  attention  to  education ;  the  free  schools  are,  the  Latin  School,  in  which  the 
learned  languages  and  mathematics  are  taught;  the  High  School,  for  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  other  useful  branches ;  nine  Grammar  and  Writ- 
ing Schools,  in  which  the  study  of  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history  is  added  to  reading 
ai^  writing ;  57  Primary  Schools,  and  one  African  School  for  blacks.  There  are  also  nume- 
rous private  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, the  Historical  Society,  and  the  Natural  History  Society,  are  among  the  learned  socie- 
ties. There  are  51  Churches,  two  Theatres,  an  Odeon,  &c.  Boston  was  founded  in  1630, 
and  having  taken  the  lead  in  the  opposition  to  the  ministerial  plan- of  taxing  the  colonies,  its 
port  was  closed  in  1774,  and  a  British  garrison  was  stationed  there  to  bridle  the  town ;  it  was 
consequently  besieged  by  the  American  forces  during  the  winter  of  1775-76,  and  in  March 
the  British  troops  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place. 

Charlestown,  which  is  connected  with  Boston  by  three  bridges,  stands  on  a  lofty  peninsula, 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  Bunker  Hill,  the  theatre  of  the  celebrated  aJlairof  June 
17,  1775,  during  which  the  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  more  compact  part  of  the 
town  lies  at  the  base,  and  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  hill,  and  although  irregularly  built,  com- 
mands manv  fine  views  of  the  harbour  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  Bunker  Hill 
lifonument  (jig,  1122.),  of  granite,  is  yet  unfinished ;  it  will  form  an  obelisk  rising  to  the 
height  of  220  feet  fix^m  its  base,  which  is  50  feet  square.  The  United  States'  Dock  Yard, 
comprising  a  number  of  store-houses,  arsenals,  magazines,  barracks,  and  slips,  with  a  graving, 
or  dry  dock,  built  of  hewn  granite  in  the  most  solid  manner,  at  the  cost  of  677,090  dollars, 
covers  an  extent  of  about  sixty  acres.  The  Naval  Hospital  is  a  fine  granite  edifice,  plea- 
santly situated  in  the  village  of  Chelsea,  which  is  connected  with  Charlestown  by  a  long 
wooden  bridge.  The  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  is 
arranged  and  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan,  and  the  work  of  the  prisoners  more  than  pays 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment  In  the  same  direction  is  the  Maclean  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  being  a  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital ;  it  consists  of  three  large 
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pletflftQlly  eituated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  Bonoiinded  by  15  acres  laid  oat  in  gar- 
dens, gxxyves,  and  walks;  the  patients  are  treated  wtdb 
great  kindness,  and  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  amuse- 
ments, and  work,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  society.  Fma 
the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  in  Oct  1818,  to  January  1634, 
1015  persons  had  been  received ;  of  whom  67  remained, 
193  had  not  been  improved,  362  had  recovered  and  2^ 
had  been  benefited,  and  the  remainder  had  died  or  eloped. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  8787.  Adjoining  Charles- 
town  is  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  with 
6071  inhabitants.  There  are  also  some  manufactures  here, 
of  which  that  of  crown  g^ss  is  the  most  important.  Mount 
Auburn,  five  miles  from  Boston,  is  a  rural  cemetery,  occxh 
pying  a  tract  of  about  50  acres,  consisting  of  several  beau- 
tiful eminences  and  fine  glens,  covered  with  the  native 
forest,  and  containing  several  pretty  sheets  of  water.  It 
has  been  tastefully  laid  out  in  burying  lots,  avenues,  and 
lanes,  which  are  bordered  by  ornamental  shrubs  and  flow- 
ering plants,  and  an  experimental  garden  of  about  90  acres 
is  attached  to  it  At  Watertown,  adjoining  Cambridge^ 
there  is  an  United  States*  Arsenal.  To  the  southwest  b 
the  little  town  of  Brighton,  noted  for  its  cattle  market,  in  which,  in  the  year  1835,  the  sales 
were  51,096  bc^ef  cattle,  15,872  stores,  98,160  sheep,  and  23,1^  swine,  of  the  total  value 
c€  1,878,032  dollars.  On  the  northwest  are  Concord  and  Lexington,  famous  m  the  history 
of  the  revolution. 

The  comer  of  the  State  lying  between  Charles  River  and  the  Merrimack,  is  thickly  peo- 
pled and  highly  cultivated,  altliough  it  contains  much  rocky  land.  Its  coast  is  lined  with 
numerous  capacious  harbours,  the  seats  of  active  commerce  and  extensive  fisheries,  and  the 
fidls  of  the  interior  afibrd  pites  for  some  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  in  the  countiy. 
Lynn,  a  neat  and  thriving  town,  whose  inhabitants,  beside  making  2,000,000  pair  of  shoes 
annually,  carry  on  the  ccS  and  whale  fisheries,  increased  its  population  from  6138,  in  1830, 
to  9647,  in  1^6.  A  long  beach  of  smooth,  hard  sand  terminates  in  the  rocky  little  penin- 
sula of  Nahant,  a  favourite  watering-place  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  Marblehead,  }QDg 
the  principal  seat  of  the  cod  fishery,  has  of  late  turned  its  attention  partly  to  mechanical  in- 
dustry, particularly  to  shoemaking,  which  occupies  the  winter  leisure  of  many  of  its  haidy 
fishermen.  About  60  sail  of  smsdl  fishing  vessels,  manned  by  about  500  men  and  Im|&  are 
owned  here.  Population,  5150.  The  city  of  Salem,  with  13,886  inhabitants,  is  noted  for 
the  commercial  enterprise  and  industrious  spirit  of  its  citizens.  It  was  long  largely  engaged 
in  the  East  India  and  China  trade,  and  its  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  still  considerable ; 
but  it  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  a  sufiicient  depth  of  water  for  the  laigest 
vessels.  The  inhabitants  have  lately  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  in  which  they  empk^ 
15  ships  of  3500  tons ;  the  whole  shipping  of  the  port  amounts  to  31,877  tana  The  city  is 
neatly  built,  and  it  contains  an  Athenaeum,  with  10,000  volumes;  a  Marine  Museum,  a  valu- 
able collection  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  belonging  to  the  East  India  Marine  Society, 
which  is  composed  wholly  of  nautical  men ;  nine  bankmg  institutions,  with  a  capital  of 
about  two  millions  of  dollars;  six  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  950,000  dollars; 
fifteen  churches,  and  several  charitable  institutions.  The  manufiictures  are  also  conside- 
rable, consisting  chiefly  of  leather,  cordage,  white  lead,  and  alum.  Beverly,  connected  with 
Salem  by  a  bridge  1500  feet  in  length,  has  4079  inhabitants,  chiefly  occupied  in  commerce 
and  the  fisheries;  and  Dan  vers  is  a  busy  town,  with  a  population  of  4228,  containing  32  tan- 
neries with  3000  vats,  and  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  with  14  nail  machines,  producing 
600,000  pounds  of  nails  annually ;  500,000  pair  of  shoes  and  boots  are  also  made  here  yearly. 
A  vast  block  of  syenite  projecting  about  eight  miles  into  the  sea  and  forming  the  northern 
point  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  colled  Cape  Anne,  is  occupied  by  the  fishing  town  of  Glouces- 
ter. Tonnage  owned  here,  14,528;  population,  7513;  the  syenite  quarriesr  have  lately 
become  valuable,  as  the  stone  is  easily  worked,  forms  a  handsome  building  material,  and  may 
be  shipped  with  little  trouble  or  expense.  Beyond  the  cape  is  the  handsome  town  of  New- 
bury port,  prettily  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack.  Its  foreign  com- 
merce was  formerly  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  and  it  labours  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  sand-bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  but  its  trade  is  still  impgrtant,  and  the  whale, 
mackerel,  and  cod  fisheries,  are  also  carried  on  from  this  place ;  tonnage,  21,535 ;  popoU- 
tion,  6388.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  enables  it  to  engage  advanta^ 
ously  in  ship-building,  and  a  cotton-mill,  an  iron-foundery,  a  stocking-factory,  a  oomb-manii- 
fiu^tory,  producing  300  dozen  combe  daily,  and  some  other  manufactures  also  give  profitable 
employment  to  the  inhabitants.  Crossing  a  fine  suspension-bridge,  over  the  Merrimack,  we 
find  the  thriving  towns  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  with  flannel,  satinet,  and  other  maaa- 
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fkctorias,  anA  higher  d{\  at  the  head  of  eloop  iMvigatioD,  the  pretty  and  busy  town  of  Ha- 
Terhil),  with  3896  inhabitaDla.  Again,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  we  enter  Aodover,  the 
neat  of  one  of  the  meet  celebrated  theological  semiDariea  in  the  country,  with  a  valuaUe 
libtary  of  12,000  volumes ;  there  are  also  three  acadeiniea  in  the  place,  which  contains  4540 
inhabitanlB  and  several  extenaive  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  city  of  Lowell,  the  principal  maoubcturing  totvo  of  the  United  States,  gtaods  be- 
tween the  Herrimack  and  Concord  rivera,  and  derives  its  immense  motive  power  from  a  lall 
of  32  feet  in  the  former;  the  river  is  dammed  bacJt  above  the  falls,  and  the  water  is  con- 
ducted off  bj  a  canal  one  mile  and  a  lialf  long,  6(1  feet  wide,  and  6  deep,  which  has  its  out- 
let into  Concord  river;  lateral  canals  carry  the  water  from  the  main  trunk  to  the  different 
mill-sites,  and  discharge  the  waste  water  into  the  Merrimack  and  Concord.  In  1820,  the 
city  formed  a  part  of  Chelmsford,  and  did  not  contain  100  inhabitants;  in  1822,  the  first 
cotton-mill  wns  erected  hero,  and  at  present  (1635)  the  population  is  19,633,  and  there  ara 
in  operation  20  cotton-milts,  and  two  woollen-mills,  with  116,800  spindles,  and  3933  loooiB, 
producing  annually  39,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  of  which  between  11.000,000  and 
12,000,000  are  printed ;  300,000  yards  of  broadcloth  and  cassimeres ;  and  150,000  yards  of 
afttiaela,  beside  BnisBol  and  Kidderminster  carpels,  rugs,  Sic. ;  consuming  12,290,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  and  650,000  pounds  of  wool.  There  is  also  a  machine-shop,  which  makes  and 
repairs  all  the  machinery  for  the  mills,  and  constructs  rail-road  cars  and  engines.  Four 
other  laree  cotton-mills,  with  about  20,000  spindles,  are  also  in  part  erected.  The  capital 
invested  m  the  23  mills  in  operation  is  6,650,000  dollars;  females  employed,  5000;  malea, 
1520.  There  are  also  here  powder-mills,  flannel-works,  grist  and  saw-mills,  glsaaworks,  &c 
The  southern  line  of  Maasachuselts  Bay  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rock-bound  coast 
of  Cape  Anns.  The  long,  irregular  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  about  75  miles  in  length  by 
from  5  to  20  in  breadth,  consists  chiefly  of  hills  of  white  sand,  destitute  of  vegetation,  or 
producing  raily  whortleberry  bushes,  low  pitch-pine  shruhe,  or  coarse  wild  gross,  and  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  The  houses  are  in  some  places  built  upon  stakes  driven  into  the  groDod, 
with  open  spaces  between  for  the  sand  to  drift  through.  The  Cape,  notwithstanding,  is  well 
inhabited,  and  supports  a  population  of  2S,000.  In  the  southwest  part,  the  inhabitants  live 
partly  by  agriculture  and  trading;  but  below  Bamatahle  three-fourths  of  the  populatim  sub- 
■ists  by  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting- trade.  Salt  is  manu&ctured  from  Ka-water  in  many 
)>laces,  and  is  used  in  curing  the  fish.  The  Cape  is  beset  with  dangerous  shoals,  and  has 
long  been  the  dread  of  navigators.  Provincetown,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cape,  is  a  smaU 
town,  io  which  seven-eighths  of  the  land  is  an  unoccupied  waste  of  drifting  sands  or  covered 
with  beach  grass;  a  partial  supply  of  vegetables  is  procured  in  a  few  small  gardens  with 
greali  labour  and  expense,  but  the  harbour  is  nfe  and  accessible  to  large  vessels.  Bam- 
'  stable,  a  considerable  town,  with  3875  in- 

habitants,  has  harbours  mi  both  sides  of 
the  isthmus ;  in  that  on  the  southern  side, 
called  Hyannis  Harbour,  a  breakwater  haa 
been  constructed  by  the  general  govem- 
menL  There  are  here  extensive  salt- 
works, and  the  Esheriea  and  coasting  trade 
are  considerable.  Sandwich,  beside  the 
same  branches  of  industry,  has  several 
cotton,  woollen,  and  nail  bclories,  and 
large  glass-works.  Plymouth  (^f.  1123.), 
Pl„,,„,k.  further  north,  but  in  the  same  sandy  tract, 

has  a  spacious  but  shallow  harbour,  and  ia 
chleBy  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  first  settlement  was  formed  in  New  England. 
Dec.  11  (21),  1620. 

Soolb  of  the  Cape  is  the  island  of  Nantucket,  containing  the  town  of  the  Bime  name, 
with  7266  inhabitants,  all  crowded  together  close  upon  the  harhoor,  which  lies  on  the  north- 
em  side.  The  island  is  merely  a  sand-bank  15  miles  in  length,  by  about  5  or  6  in  breadth, 
slightly  elevated  above  the  ocean,  and  without  a  tree  of  native  growth,  or  even  a  djnib  rf 
much  size  upon  its  siir&cc.  There  are,  however,  some  productive  spots,  and  about  14,000 
sheep  and  500  cows  are  raised,  which  feed  in  one  pasture,  the  land  being  field  in  common. 
The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their  enterprise ;  they  have  about  75  ships  eng^ed  in 
the  whale-fishery,  and  a  considerable  number  of  small  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade;  64,545 
tons  of  shipping  are  owned  here,  and  2000  men  and  boys  belonging  to  the  island  are  em- 
l4oyed  in  navigation.  Martha's  Vineyard  ia  somewhat  longer  than  Nantucket,  and  conlaina 
coDsiderabte  woodland.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  pilots  and  fishermen,  but  some  salt  and 
woollen  cloth  are  made.  Holmes'  Hole,  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour,  on  the  northern  coast, 
it  an  important  station  for  ships  waiting  for  favourable  weather  to  pass  Cape  Cod. 

Crossing  Buzzard's  Bsy  we  reach  New  Bedford,  the  great  seat  of  the  whale-fishery !  it  is 
a  handsomely  built  town,  prettily  situated  on  an  eminence  sloping  gently  down  to  the  river. 
Vol.  III.  41  3  L 
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and  it  hu  a  nSe  and  capacious  harbour.  The  populatiofi,  which  in  1880  amoonted  to  750% 
at  present  exceeds  11,000.  The  shippin^^  of  the  district,  which  includes  several  other  towns 
on  the  bay,  is  76349  tons ;  nearly  the  whole  of  this  is  employed  in  the  whale-fishery,  and 
in  1835,  84,906  barrels  of  sperm  and  49,764  of  whale  oil  were  brought  in  here.  There  are 
here  ten  large  establishments,  in  which  spermaceti  candles  are  m^e  and  oil  is  prepared, 
ibor  banks  with  a  capital  of  1,300,000  dollars,  an  insurance  office,  14  churches  and  cbapels, 
an  academy,  &c.  Fall  River,  to  the  northwest,  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton  river,  has  a  good 
harbour  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels,  and  an  almost  inexhaustible  amount  of  water-power, 
aiibrded  by  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  has  a  descent  of  136  feet  There  are 
here  9  cotton-mills  with  31,000  spindles,  producing  about  10,000,000. 3raids  of  cloth  anniiaJly, 
and  consuming  2,300,000  poonds  of  cotton ;  two  calico-print  works,  which  print  annoally 
6,000,000  yards;  a  satinet  manu&ctory,  making  250,000  yards;  a  rolling  and  ditttng-mill, 
yielding  700  tons  of  naila;  two  machine-ahops ;  an  iron-ibundery,  &c  The  populatioo  ez- 
ceedsOOOO.  FurUier  up  the  river,  at  the  head  of  sioop^navigation,  is  Taunton,  with  0045 
inhabitants,  containing  8  cotton^milla,  making  bflOOflOO  varas  of  cloth,  a  calico-printing 
establishment,  which  tumishes  250,000  pieces  a  year,  nail-factories,  yielding  about  2000  tons 
of  nails  annually,  a  forge,  Britannia-ware  ftctory,  paper-mill,  shovel-factory,  dtc  Attlebo- 
Tongh  in  the  vicinity  also  contains  13,000  cotUm-spindlee,  a  metal-button  manu&ctory,  dLc 

In  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural  district  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  neat  and 
flourishing  town  of  Worcester,  whose  population  in  1835,  was  found  to  amount  to  6^4.  It 
is  a  great  thoroughfare,  several  of  the  most  important  routes  from  Boston  passing  through  it, 
and  the  centre  of  a  considerable  inland  trade.  It  contains  six  woollen  and  cotton  mills, 
ieveral  paper-mills,  machine-shops,  dtc.  The  hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
with  a  valuable  cabinet  and  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  the  Massachusetts  Lunatic 
Hospital,  designed  particularly  to  receive  insane  paupers  and  criminals,  and  maniacs,  are 
interestmg  in8titution&  Springfield,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  thriving  towns  in  New 
England,  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  has  from  its  position 
great  advantages  for  inland  trade  and  manufacturing  operations.  Here  are  six  cotton-mills 
with  31,000  spindles,  four  paper-mills,  five  machine-shops,  a  sword-manufactorj,  grist  and 
saw-mills,  du:.,  together  with  a  United  States*  Armoury  in  which  are  annually  manufiLctnred 
16,500  stands  of  arma  Populatbn,  6784.  In  the  centre  of  this  fine  valley  is  the  town  of 
Northampton,  delightfully  situated  in  a  charming  region.  Mount  Holyoke,  the  terminatioa 
of  a  trap  range,  which,  extending  firom  West  Rock  at  New  Haven,  here  crosses  the  Con- 
necticut, overlooks  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  alluvial  river-bottoms  are 
unusually  extensive  in  this  vicinity.  Northampton  has  3613  inhabitants,  and  contains  some 
woollen,  paper,  and  other  mills.  Amherst,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  seat  of  a  college,  a 
manual  labour  school,  two  academies,  uid  some  manufactures.  Deerfield  and  Greenfield  are 
the  most  important  towns  above  Northampton.  In  the  rough  hilly  country  west  of  the  Con- 
necticut, the  valleys  of  the  Hoosac  and  Housatonic  contain  some  considerable  towns.  In  the 
ibnner  is  Adams,  m  which  are  20  cottod-mills,  producing  4,000,000  yards  of  cloth  a  year,  4 
satinet  and  2  calico-printing  works,  4  machine-shops,  tanneries,  &c.  The  Graylock,  the 
highest  peak  of  Saddle  Mountain,  and  the  loftiest  in  the  State,  is  in  this  town.  On  the 
Housatonic  is  the  pretty  and  flourishing  town  of  Pittsfield,  with  3570  inhabitants.  Here  are 
woollen  and  cotton-mills,  manufactories  of  fire-arms,  of  cabinetrware,  dtc  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Stockbridge,  and  Lenox,  are  neat  little  villages  in  this  district 

5.  State  qf  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

Rhode  Island,  although  the  smallest  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  is  considerably  larger 
than  many  of  the  petty  sovereignties  of  the  German  Confederation.  It  lies  on  bc^  sraes 
of  Narragansett  Bay,  between  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  being  42  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  parts  35  in  breadth,  and  having  an  area  of  1225  square  miles,  of  which  nboaX 
one-tenth  is  water.  The  surface  of  the  State  is  in  general  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  is 
moderately  productive,  but  difficult  of  cultivation ;  on  the  islands  it  is  more  fertile.  The 
rivers  are  small,  with  courses  of  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and  discharging  an  in- 
cansideiable  quantity  of  water ;  but  as  they  descend  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  are  steady  in  their  supply  of  water,  they  furnish  a  ^reat  number  of  valuable 
mill-seats,  and  they  have  been  extensively  applied  to  manufiictunng  purposes.  The  Paw- 
tucket,  Pawtuxet,  and  Pawcatuck,  are  the  principal  streams.  Narragansett  Bay  is  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  extending  more  than  30  miles  inland,  and  containing  several  good  harbonra 
It  is  about  ten  miles  wide  in  the  lower  part,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  this  space  is  occu- 
pied by  islands.  Some  iron  ore,  marble,  and  freestone  are  found,  and  anthracite  coal  occurs 
m  extensive  beds,  but,  although  it  has  been  pronounced  of  a  good  quality,  it  has  not  been 
much  worked.    It  is  in  the  same  grey  wacke  formation  with  the  Massachusetts  coal. 

The  inhabitants  have  occupied  Aemselves  with  commerce,  the  fisheries,  and  manufactures, 
rather  than  with  agriculture.    There  were  44,963  tons  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  State 
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in  1834,  and  35  shipe  sailed  to  the  whale-fishery.  The  annual  value  of  importB  is  about 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  In  1832,  there  were  in  the  State  119  cotton-mills,  with  238,977 
spindles,  and  5856  looms,  producing  39,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  annually ;  22  woollen- 
mills;  5  bleacheries ;  2  calico-print  works;  10  iron-founderies ;  30  machine-shops;  40  tan- 
neries, &c.  Since  that  period  the  number  has  been  much  increased ;  there  is  a  silk-manu- 
fiictory  in  Providence,  and  lace  is  made  in  Newport. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  this  State  by  Roger  Williams,  a  minister  oi  Massachu- 
setts ;  who,  having  been  banished  from  that  colony  on  account  of  his  religious  tenets,  founded 
Providence,  as  a  shelter  for  distressed  consciences,  in  1036.  The  island  of  Rhode  Island 
was  settled  two  years  after,  by  other  fugitives  from  religious  persecution  in  Massachusetts, 
and,  in  1644,  Williams  obtained  a  charter,  uniting  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations under  one  government  In  1663,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.,  which, 
with  some  modifications,  still  forms  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Rhode  Island  was  occu- 
pied by  British  forces  during  the'  War,  who  committed  considerable  ravages,  particularly  in 
cutting  down  the  trees,  which  have  never  since  been  replaced. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  not  having  made  a  constitution  for  themselves,  the  govern- 
ment is  still  conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  royal  charter  of  16^.  The  offi- 
cial style  is  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  The  Grovemor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  are  chosen  annually  by  popular  vote.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  As- 
sembly, consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate,  chosen  annually,  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
chosen  semi-annually,  which  meet  four  times  a  year.  The  judges  and  other  civil  officers 
are  appointed  annually  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  State  appropriates  10,000  dollars  a 
year  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  a  somewhat  larger  sum  is  raised  by  the  towns 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  addition  to  which,  considerable  sums  A  raised  by  individual  sub- 
scription, in  order  to  keep  the  free  schools  open  some  tune  longer  than  the  public  funds  would 
admit  There  are  in  the  State  323  free  schools,  with  upwards  of  17,000- pupils.  Brown 
University,  at  Providence,  is  a  respectable  institution  on  the  plan  of  the  other  New  England 
coUegea  The  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  are  the  most  numerous  sects ;  the  Episco- 
palians and  Methodists  are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Friends,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Univeraalists. 

Rhode  Island  is  divided  into  the  five  following  counties : — 

Counties.  Population.  CouDty  Towni. 

Providence    47,010 Providence 

Bristol 5,446 Bristol 

Newport •  •  •  •  16,335 Newport 

Kent 12,789 East  Greenwich 

Washington 15,411 South  Kingston. 

Population  at  Different  Periods 

1790 69,110 

1800 69,122 

1810 77,031 

1820 83,039 

1830 97,199. 

The  principal  city  of  Rhode  Island  is  Providence,  the  second  in  New  England  in  point  of 
population,  wealth,  and  commerce.  It  is  well  built  and  prettily  situated  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
riagansett  Bay,  and  is  accessible  to  the  largest  merchant  vessels,  except  when  the  navigation 
of  the  bay  is  closed  by  ice ;  it  carries  on  an  active  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  supplying  a 
considerable  and  populous  district  with  colonial  and  other  articles,  and  exporting  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry.  The  population  of  the  city  increased 
from  16333  in  1830,  to  19,277  in  1835.  Here  are  16  banks  with  a  capital  of  about  five 
millions ;  five  cotton-mills,  with  10,800  spindles ;  3  bleacheries ;  4  dye-houses ;  7  machine- 
shops  ;  4  iron-founderies,  Slc.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  State  House,  the  Halls 
of  Brown  University,  the  arcade,  a  handsome  granite  edifice,  14  churches,  &c.  Steam-boats, 
of  the  largest  and  finest  class,  keep  up  a  daUy  communication  with  New  York,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year ;  the  Blackstone  canal,  and  Boston  and  Providence  rail-road  termi- 
nate here,  and  a  continuation  of  the  latter  to  Stonington  in  Connecticut,  is  now  in  progress. 
Pawtucket  river,  above  Providence,  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufacturea  North  Provi- 
dence, on  the  Massachusetts  border,  contains  the  manuftcturing  village  of  Pawtucket,  oppo* 
site  which  is  the  town  of  Pawtucket  in  that  State.  The  whole  manufacturing  district  is 
also  commonly  called  Pawtucket,  and  it  contains  20  cotton-mills,  with  50,000  spindles,  be- 
side machine-shops,  calico-printin^f  works,  iron-works,  &c.  There  is  a  population  of  about 
6000  souls  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Above  this  the  Pawtucket  takes  the  name  of  the 
Blackstone,  and  furnishes  mill-seats  which  have  created  the  village  of  Wooomxket  Falls^ 
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dm  iltiiatad  on  both  tUlet  of  the  liver,  in  the  townahipe  of  Smithfleld  and  CmnbeilBad. 
There  are  also  manu&cturing  eatablisbmenta  in  other  parts  of  Smithfieki,  ma  king  in  aH 
about  50,000  spindles.  The  population  at  the  Falls  is  about  3000.  Warwick,  on  the  Paw- 
tuxet  river  and  Narrai^nsett  Bay,  is  a  manufacturing^  and  fishing  town,  with  5529  inhabit- 
anta.  There  are  50,000  spindles  running  in  this  town,  and  in  the  little  town  of  Coventiy, 
at  the  head  of  the  river,  there  are  20,000. 

Bristol,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  is  a  bus?  town,  with  3054  inhabttants  activelj  e»- 
ffaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  and  whale  fishery ;  in  the  rear  of  the  town  rises 
Mount  Hope,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Indian  Sachem,  Metaoom,  called  by  the  Englrdi, 
King  Philip.  Fronting  the  town  lies  the  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  island  of  Rhode 
Island,  which,  beside  some  villages,  contains  the  town  of  Newport,  once  one  of  the  piincipal 
towns  in  the  colonies,  and  still  a  favourite  summer  resort,  on  account  of  its  pleasant  sitoatian, 
the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  sea-breezes,  and  its  advantages  for  sea-bathing.  The  bajboor 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  safe,  capacious,  and  easy  of  access,  and  is  defended 
by  an  important  work  called  Fort  Adams ;  but  trade  has  mostly  deserted  the  town,  and  now 
centres  chiefly  in  Providence.  Newport  was  occupied  by  the  British  forces  in  1776^  and 
was  besieged  for  some  time  by  the  Americans.  Population,  8010.  Pnidence  and  Conani- 
cut  Islands  in  the  Bay,  and  Block  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound,  beloog  to 
this  State.  The  latter,  although  destitute  of  a  harbour,  has  nearly  2000  inhahitaDta, 
gaged  in  the  fisheries. 


Lyi 
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6.  State  of  OmnecticuL 

Lying  between  Massachusetts  and  Long  Island  Sound,  and  extending  from  Rhode  Idand 
lew  York,  Connecticut  is  00  miles  in  length,  fi^m  71^  50'  to  7^  43'  W.  long.,  and  70 
in  breadth,  from  41^  to  4S9  N.  lat,  with  an  area  of  4764  square  miles.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
country  is  for  the  most  part  hillvy  but  it  is  nowhere  mountainous ;  a  range  of  hills  traverses 
the  western  part,  between  the  Uousatonic  and  the  Connecticut,  and  there  is  a  similar  range 
to  the  east  or  the  latter,  forming  the  prolon^pation  of  the  White  Mountains ;  but  they  are  of 
inconsiderable  elevation.  A  trap  range  of  no  great  height  extends  from  the  West  Rock,  at 
New  Ilaven,  northerly,  between  the  Farmington  and  the  Connecticut,  which  it  crosses  at 
Mount  Holyoke,  in  Massachusetts.  These  ranges  are,  however,  rather  a  succession  of 
groups  and  eminences  than  continuous  ridges.  Connecticut  is  well  watered,  but  most  of  the 
streams  are  smidl,  and  of  little  importance  in  navigation. 

The  principal  ib  the  Connecticut,  which,  after  pursuing  a  pretty  direct  coarse  south- 
wardly, suddenly  turns  to  the  southeast,  at  Middletown,  and  enters  Long  Islai^d  Sound; 
there  is  a  sand-bar  at  its  mouth,  but  vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water  can  go  up  to  Middle- 
town,  and  those  of  8  feet  draft  to  Hartford,  50  miles.  The  river  Tunxis,  or  Farmington, 
which  rises  in  Massachusetts,  and  runs  to  the  south,  abruptly  changes  its  direction  to  the 
north,  until,  after  breaking  through  the  trap  range,  here  called  the  Talcott  Mountains,  it 
again  flows  southwardly  into  the  Connecticut  The  Housatonic  has  a  course  of  about  150 
miles,  and  a  sloop  navigation  of  12  miles,  above  which  it  is  much  brok^i  by  foils.  The 
Thames  is  navigable  for  small  sea  vessels  to  Norwich,  15  miles,  at  which  place  it  is  fonned 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Quinebaiig,  Shetucket,  and  Yantic,  useful  mill-«tream& 

The  whole  coast  of  the  State  lies  upon  Lonj?  Island  Sound,  which  is  an  extensive  gulC  or 
channel,  being  140  miles  in  length,  and  25  miles  broad  in  the  widest  part  It  is  somewhat 
narrow  at  the  eastern  entrance,  and  expands  in  the  middle.  Toward  the  west  it  gradually 
contracts  till  it  joins  the  harbour  of  New  York  by  a  narrow  and  crooked  strait,  called  Esst 
River.  It  has  good  anchoring  places,  and  admits  of  a  firee  navigation  throughout  its  whole 
extent  for  the  Urgest  ships,  but  in  the  East  River  there  is  a  dangerdbs  whirlpool,  at  a  spot 
called  Hell  Gate,  where  the  current  is  contracted  by  the  rocky  stoes,  rendering,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  tide,  the  navigation  hazardous. 

The  soil  is  generally  productive,  but  not  highly  fertile,  and,  in  general,  is  more  suited  tD 

S'azing  than  Silage.  There  are,  however,  fine  rich  meadows  on  the  rivers,  particulariv  the 
ousaUmic  and  Connecticut  The  Connecticut  fiurmers  are  distinguished  fbr  their  skill  and 
industry,  and  much  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Cider,  butter, 
and  cheese,  beef,  pork,  and  live  stock,  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Li  1^0^ 
there  were  in  the  State  331,054  sheep,  219,783  homed  cattle,  and  32,358  horses  and  mulea 
The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  breeding  of  silk- worms  have  lately  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted.  Iron  ore  of  good  quality  is  found  in  abundance ;  copper  has  been  work- 
ed in  Granby,  where  it  occurs  at  the  junction  of  the  green-stone  and  new  red  sand-stone 
formations.  Marble  and  free-stone  quarries  furnish  excellent  building  materials.  The  fishe- 
ries are  carried  on  from  several  of  the  ports,  and  there  are  valuable  shad  fisheries  on  the  rivera. 
There  are  about  12,000  tons  of  shipping  from  this  State  in  the  whale  fishery,  and,  in  1834, 
30,000  barrels  of  whale  and  sperm  oil  were  brought  in.  The  coasting  trade  is  considerable, 
but  most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  through  New  York ;  tonnage  in  1833,  54^528. 
The  manufiictures,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  ar»«f  great  value,  but  many  of  them  are  en- 
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tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  populaUon,  and  there  are  few  lar^  establishments  in  the 
State.  The  Connecticut  wares  are  well  known  all  over  the  country,  and  are  often  carried 
from  town  to  town  to  the  most  remote  quarters,  by  the  thrifty  pedlars  from  the  same  State. 
"Wooden  clocks,  wooden  and  horn  combs  and  buttons,  tin  and  wooden  ware,  implements,  and 
utensils  of  various  descriptions,  &c.  are  among  the  products  of  manu&cturing  industry.  In 
1832,  there  were  in  the  State  104  cotton-mills,  with  140,000  spindles,  and  2l:i00  looms,  man- 
ufacturing annually  upwards  of  20,000,000  yards  of  cloth  and  1,200,000  pounds  of  yam,  and 
consuming  above  9,000,000  pounds  of  cotton ;  80  woollen  fkctories,  producing  yearly  290*000 
yards  of  broadcloth,  529,078  yards  of  flannels,  44,000  jrards  of  cassimeres,  80i9,915  yards  of 
satinet,  344,000  yards  of  carpeting,  &c,  and  consuming  1,575,000  pounds  of  wool ;  the  an- 
nual value  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  was  about  3,2^9,000  dollars ;  of  iron  manufactures, 
200,800  dollars ;  of  axes,  345,500 ;  of  boots  and  shoes,  500,000  dollars ;  of  buttons  and  combs, 
305,500 ;  of  paper,  546,000  dollars ;  of  coaches  and  wagons,  546,000,  with  other  articles, 
making  an  aggregate  of  8,000,000  dollars. 

Farmin^n  canal  extends  fh>m  New  Haven  to  the  Massachusetts  line,  56  miles,  whence 
it  is  contmued  to  Northampton  by  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden  canal.  Enfield  canal,  5} 
miles  in  length.  Serves  to  overcome  a  fall  in  the  Connecticut,  and  supplies  valuable  mill-seats. 
A  rail-road  is  in  progress  from  Providence  to  Stonington,  in  this  State,  45  miles,  intended  to 
be  connected  by  a  steam  ferry-boat  with  the  termination  of  the  Long  Island  rail-road.  Another 
rail-road  is  also  in  progress  between  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

The  populatbn,  which,  in  1790,  amounted  to  237,946,  was  only  297,675  in  1830,  showing 
an  increase  of  less  than  26  per  cent  in  40  years ;  in  which  period  the  population  of  the  whole 
country  had  more  than  trebled*  This,  however,  is  owing  to  the  current  of  emigration,  which 
has  steadily  set  from  this  State  into  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, and  other  States  south  and  west,  and  which  has  truly  made  Connecticut  the  mother  of 
mighty  States. 

Connecticut  consisted  originally  of  two  colonies ;  Hartford,  settled  by  emigrants  firom 
Massachusetts  in  1635,  and  New  Haven,  by  colonists  from  England  in  1638.  The  two 
colonies  were  united  under  one  government,  by  a  charter  of  Charles  IL,  in  1662.  In  1686 
this  charter  was  suspended  by  James  II.,  and  Andros,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
New  England,  was  sent  to  assume  the  government  Repairing  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
Hartford,  he  demanded  the  charter.  The  instrument  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  hall 
in  the  evening,  with  the  intention  of  its  being  surrendered.  But  the  lights  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  and  the  charter  was  carried  off  and  secreted  by  some  of  the  colonists  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree,  which  ia  still  called  the  charter  oak.  When  Andros  was  deposed  in  1689, 
the  charter  was  resumed,  and  the  government  was  administered  under  it  until  1818,  when 
the  present  constitution  was  formed.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Govemor,  and  the  Le- 
gislature, styled  the  General  Assembly,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  the  Senate  in 
districts,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  by  towns ;  sufirage  is  virtually  universal.  The 
Judges  are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour. 
The  Assembly  meets  alternately  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven. 

Common  schools  are  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  school  fund  belonging  to  the  State, 
which  are  distributed  among  the  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years :  the  money  thus  distributed  is  applied 
solely  to  paying  the  expense  of  instruction,  the  other  charges  being  paid  b^  the  districts. 
The  number  of  children  of  the  above  description  is  about  84,000 ;  jthe  school  fund  amounts  to 
about  1,930,000  dollars,  and  tiie  income  is  about  84,000  dollars.  There  are  also  upwards  of 
30  academies  and  high  schools  in  the  State,  and  three  colleges,  Yale  College,  at  New  Ha- 
ven, Washington  College,  at  Hartford,  and  the  Wesleyan  University,  at  Norwich.  Yale 
College  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable,  and  the  most  frequented  of  the  coUejyriate 
institutions  in  the  country ;  attached  to  it  are  a  theological  department,  a  medical  institute* 
and  a  law  school;  the  duties  of  instruction  are  performed  bv  27  teachers.  The  Congrega- 
tionalista  are  the  most  numerous  sect ;  after  them  rank  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Episco- 
palians ;  and  there  are  some  Universalists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Shakers. 

Connecticut  is  divided  into  8  counties : — 

Oountiet.                                        Popolation.  Ooanty  Towns. 

Windham 27,082  Brooklyn 

New  London 42,201  l^^^^]^ 

Tolland 18,702 ToUand 

Hartfbrd 51,131   Hartford 

Middlesex 24,844 J  Haddam'''* 

New  Haven 43,847  New  Haven 

Litch6eld 42,858 Litchfield 

Fairfield 47,010 |  D^^. 

41* 
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Popmlatitm  at  Different  Periods, 

1790 238,141 

18()0 251,002 

1810 262,042 

1820 275,202 

1830 297,650 

New  Haven,  the  principal  city  of  the  State,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  small  bay  wtJag 
up  ihxn  Lon^^  Islano  Sound,  in  a  large  plain  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  loftj  and  pree^ 
tOQS  hills,  the  termination  of  the  trap  range,  which  traverses  the  State ;  East  Rock  and  Wca 
Rock  are  above  350  feet  high.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  spacious,  but  it  is  shallow  and  gn^ 
ally  filling  up.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  neatly  built,  chiefly  of  wood;  maoyi' 
the  houses  have  gardens,  or  neat  grounds,  attached  to  them  ;  some  of  the  principal  stzott 
are  bordered  by  rows  of  shade  trees,  and  the  principal  square  is  finely  omameDted  in  tk 
■ame  manner.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  State  House,  the  State  Hospital,  te 
Halls  of  Yale  College,  ten  Churches,  du;.  One  of  the  wharfe  here  is  3943  feet  in  kngtL 
The  college  buildings  are  four  halls,  containing  the  dormitories  of  the  studentB,  a  chapel, 
two  halls  containing  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  the  chemical  laboratory,  the  comnkOB^ 
hall,  in  which  is  the  best  mineralogical  cabinet  in  the  United  States,  the  picture  gallery,  &c 
The  coasting  and  foreign  trade  of  New  Haven  is  considerable ;  steam-boats  and  packets  leee^ 
up  a  regular  and  easy  communication  with  New  York ;  and  there  are  some  extensive  nam- 
&ctorie8,  particularly  in  fire-arms,  carriages.  Sic.  The  population  is  10,678.  On  the  sua- 
mit  of  West  Rock  is  a  small  cave,  in  which  Gofie  and  Whally,  two  of  the  regicidesi,  were 
concealed,  and  which  is  still  called  the  Judges*  Cave.  Bridgeport,  southwest  of  New  Haven, 
is  a  busy,  thriving  town,  with  a  good  harbour  on  the  Sound  In  the  interior  are  Danbniy 
and  Litchfield,  with  some  manufactures. 

Entering  the  Connecticut  valley,  we  find,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  the  thriving 
city  of  Hartford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  neat  and  pleasant  town,  with  considerable 
coasting  trade.    It  stands  in  a  fertile  and  hiprhly  cultivated  district,  abounding  in  neat  aod 
flourisbmg  villages,  which  enjoy  the  advantages  of  numerous  mill-seats,  and  easy  commanfr- 
cation  with  the  sea.    The  city  has  at  present  a  population  of  6800,  a  considerable  increase 
since  1830,  when  it  contained  7076  inhabitanta     Steam-boats  run  daily  between  Hartfbni 
and  New  York,  and  several  small  steam-packets  and  tow-boats  are  employed  on  the  nver 
above.    The  manufacturing  establishments  are  mostly  on  a  small  scale,  but  they  are  nu- 
merous, and  the  aggregate  of  their  annual  produce  is  about  1,000,000  dollars ;  the  principal 
branches  are  printing  and  publishing,  shoemaking,  the  manufacturing  of  saddlery,  cards 
and  wire,  wearing  apparel,  &c.    Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  State  House,  City  Hall, 
12  Churches,  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  dec     The  Asy- 
lum for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in  America,  was 
founded  in  1816,  and  has  about  140  pupils,  who  receive  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  useful  learning,  and  ac<}uire  a  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts.   Several  of  the  New  England 
States  have  made  appropriations  for  the  support  of  their  indigent  dumb  here.    Below  Hait- 
fbid  is  Wethersfield,  surrounded  by  extensive  rich  meadows,  and  noted  for  its  great  anioa 
crops.    The  State  Prison  here  is  admirably  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan,  and  yields  a 
revenue  to  the  State.    The  city  of  Middletown  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of 
water,  and  its  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  considerable.    The  situation  of  the  town  is  fdea- 
sant,  and  the  houses  and  public  buildings  neat    Its  manufactures  are  also  pretty  extensive, 
comprising  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  fire-arms,  paper,  machinery,  Sic.    The  population  of 
the  city  is  2065,  that  of  the  township  6892 ;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  the  townships 
of  Connecticut  are  of  considerable  extent,  often  containing  several  little  towns  at  the  dis> 
tance  of  several  miles  from  each  other ;  thus  the  township  of  Middletown  has  an  area  of 
about  60  square  miles,  and  contains  three  or  four  towns,  or  villages,  beside  the  city.     The 
population  of  a  township,  as  given  in  the  census,  is  not,  therefore,  any  criterion  of  the  size  of 
the  town  of  the  name ;  as  in  a  township  of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  there  is  often  no  set- 
tlement or  collection  of  houses  of  more  than  a  few  hundred  souls.  This  remark  also  applies^ 
in  some  degree,  to  some  other  New  England  States.    Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
was  the  fiiSt  spot  occupied  by  Europeans  in  Connecticut,  and  the  ground  was  regularly  laid 
out  for  a  large  city,  but  the  anticipations  of  its  founders  have  not  been  realized. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  stands  the  city  of  New  Lon- 
don,*the  principal  commercial  town  in  Connecticut,  with  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the 
country,  accessible,  safe,  and  spacioua  On  account  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  New  London  serves,  in  some  degree,  as  the  port  of  that  river.  Its  trade  is  con- 
sideiable ;  upwards  of  40  ships  sail  from  here  to  the  whale  fishery,  and  the  shore  fishery  is 
also  actively  carried  on.  The  town  was  burnt  by  Arnold  in  1781,  and  the  garrison  of  fVnt 
Griswold,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  were  massacred  after  having  surrendered ;  a 
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|rranite  obelisk  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  on  this  occasicHi.  Popula- 
tion, 4356.  Norwich,  13  miles  above  New  London,  is  a  flourishing  manuft.cturing  city,  situ- 
ated in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  tract  The  water-power  is  here  ample,  and  is  already  exten- 
sively employed  for  useful  purposes;  there  are  in  the  township  17  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, eight  churches,  three  banks,  &c.  Population  of  the  city,  3135,  of  the  township,  5161. 
Stonington,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State,  has  twelve  vessels  in  the  seal  fishery,  and 
carries  on  the  shore  fishery  successfully.  The  town  was  attacked  by  the  British,  in  1814, 
but  the  assailants  were  beat  off  by  the  inhabitants.    Population,  3397. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Middle  States. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  comprise  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  although  the  term  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  four  firstpmen- 
tioned.  Physically  speaking,  there  is  no  very  precise  line  of  division  between  these  and  the 
Western  or  Southern  States ;  and  politically  considered.  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  which  di- 
vides the  slave-holding  from  the  non-slaveholding  States,  would  be  the  more  appropriate 
frontier  of  the  Middle  States ;  but  a  division  founded  on  this  basis  would  exclude  Delaware. 
Following,  therefore,  established  usage,  we  bound  this  region  by  Lower  Canada,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  on  the  north ;  Lake  Champlain,  the  New  England 
States,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  east ;  the  Potomac  and  Virginia  on  the  south ;  and 
Virginia  and  Ohio  on  the  west  It  extends  firom  38°  to  45°  N.  lat,  and  from  72°  to  80°  36' 
W.  Ion.,  having  an  area  of  about  115,000  square  miles.  It  exhibits  the  most  extensive 
mountainous  tracts  in  the  Union.  The  Appalachian  chain  spreads  to  its  widest  limits  in 
Pennsylvania.  None  of  the  eminences  of  these  mountains  equals  in  height  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits of  the  New  Hampshire  ranges,  but  their  general  elevation  is  not  much  belpw  that  of 
the  othcr^mountains  in  New  England.  They  are  almost  universally  covered  with  forests, 
and  there  are  many  wild  solitudes  among  them,  which  are  seldom  or  never  visited  by  man. 
In  Pennsylvania,  there  are  vast  tracts  among  tiie  mountains,  where  the  most  timid  of  all 
wild  animals  find  a  secure  and  undisturbed  abode. 

On  the  north,  this  region  slopes  to  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes,  and  on  the  west  to  that 
of  the  Ohio.  But  its  great  rivers  are  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land,  which  occu- 
pies its  interior,  and  they  descend,  in  a  general  course,  to  the  south.  The  Hudson,  flowing 
in  a  deep  bed  between  high  banks,  reaches  the  sea  without  losing  its  river  character ;  but 
the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware,  having  their  outlets  in  flat  alluvial  tracts,  lose  themselves 
in  wide  expanses,  which  are  sometimes  considered  as  continuations  of  the  rivers ;  but  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  view  them  as  inland  arms  of  (he  ocean,  formed  by  the 
projection  of  tongues  of  land  running  into  the  sea.  Long  Island  Sound,  Delaware  Bay,  and 
Chesapeake  Bay,  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  the  Ocean,  shut  in  by  one  island  and  three  peninsulas ; 
viz.  Long  Island ;  the  New  Jersey  peninsula,  south  of  Rariton  Bay ;  the  Chesapeake  penin- 
sula, between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay ;  and  the  Potomac  peninsula,  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac.  Long  Island  Sound  differs  from  the  two  other  Bays  only  in  lying 
at  right  angles  to  the  Hudson,  while  those  Bays  extend  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
courses  of  their  principal  tributaries. 

The  whole  coast  of  this  section  is  a  low,  sandy  flat,  bordered  by  long,  low,  narrow,  sandy 
islands  and  spits,  and  submarine  sand-banks.  The  mineral  productions  are  various  and  valu- 
able. Bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  several  kinds  of  iron  ore,  salt,  lime,  excellent  build- 
ing materials,  and  clays  useful  in  the  arts,  are  among  the  treasures  in  which  it  abounds. 
The  staple  agricultural  produce  is  wheat,  but  tobacco  is  also  extensively  cultivated.  The 
mining  and  manufacturing  industry  has  acquired  importance  from  the  activity  and  success 
with  which  it  has  lately  been  pushed,  and  the  public  works  of  this  section  are  particularly 
remarkable  for  their  number  and  magnitude. 

The  population  of  the  Middle  States  is  composed  of  various  materials,  and  its  character 
is  much  diversified  by  difierence  of  extraction,  and  various  modes  of  education  and  habits 
of  life ;  but  it  is  favourably  distinguished  for  industry  and  frugality.  The  great  body  is  of 
English  or  British  descent,  but  in  New  York  and  Maryland  there  are  many  Germans;  and 
in  Pennsylvania  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute,  in  some  respects,  a  separate  commu- 
nity, retaining  their  own  language,  and  being  often  ignorant  of  English.  In  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  there  are  many  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam, 
and  in  some  sections  the  Dutch  language  is  partially  spoken.  After  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  the  emigration  from  the  New  England  states  into  New  York,  continued  to  set 
BO  strongly  for  many  years,  that  a  majority  of  Uie  present  population  of  that  State  are  na- 
tives of  New  England,  or  Uieir  descendants.  There  is  also  a  large  body  of  New  England 
emigrants  in  Pennsylvania.  The  whole  population  of  the  five  Middle  States  is  a  little  up  • 
waras  of  four  millions ;  in  which  number  are  180,500  slaves,  and  nearly  170,000  free 
blacks. 
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This  great  Stale,  the  moat  fkrariahiiig,  wealthy,  and  popoloua  in  the  Unioii, 
with  almost  unequalled  natural  advantages  of  soil,  intenial  navigation,  «nd  eaay 
sea,  public  worka  executed  on  a  scale  of  imperial  grandeur,  exhibits  one  of  those 
examples  of  growth  and  prosperity,  that  are  seen  nowhere  on  the  globe  beyond  our  on 
borders.  Its  northern  boundary  is  the  parallel  of  45^,  between  Lake  Uhamplain  and  the  St 
Lawrence,  where  it  is  conterminous  with  Lower  Canada;  Lake  Champlain  and  an  in^ 
nary  line  running  nearly  south,  fhmi  a  point  a  little  east  of  the  head  of  that  lake,  lo  Loif 
Island  Sound,  form  its  eastern  boundary,  except  where  Long  Island  projects  far  oat  into  Uk 
ocean ;  the  southern,  southwestern,  and  western  border  is  chiefly  an  miaginary  line,  dividoi^ 
it  from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania ;  but  the  northwestern  frontier  is  formed  by  the  grett 
lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  their  outlets,  the  Niagara  and  the  St  Lawrence.  It  extendi 
from  T2?  to  79^  55'  W.  Ion.,  and  from  40^  28'  to  45  N.  lat ;  its  greatest  len^  exclusiTe 
of  its  islands  is  320  miles,  or,  including  them,  about  400  miles ;  Imt  between  Lake  Oniiria 
and  Lake  Champlain,  whence  it  gradually  contracts  towards  the  north,  it  is  only  150  mOes; 
in  the  eastern  part  its  extreme  breadth  is  320  miles,  but  in  the  western,  between  Lake  On- 
tario and  Pennsylvania,  not  more  than  85;  the  area  is  45,658  square  miles,  excluaive  of  the 
portion  of  the  great  lakes  included  within  its  limits. 

This  State  forms  a  portion  of  the  elevated  table-land  of  the  United  States,  broken  in  some 

S laces  by  mountainous  ridges  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  and  containing  some  remarkabie 
epressions,  which  form  the  basins  of  lakes,  or  the  channels  of  the  rivers.    The  loftiest  part 
of  this  table-land  is  in  the  western  corner  of  the  State,  where  Lake  Chatauqoe  is  nearly 
1900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  although  it  is  but  nine  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  It 
discharges  its  waters,  by  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio,  into  the  Mtasissippi,  and  thus  afibrds  boat 
navigation  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  2800  miles.    Franklinville  and  Angelica, 
to  the  east,  dthough  situated  in  valleys,  are  respectively  1580  and  1430  feet  above  the  sea. 
Along  the  southern  border,  several  of  the  western  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
form  low  ridges  of  hills,  and  to  the  north,  the  surface  declines,  in  part,  by  gradual  slopes;  in 
part,  by  sudden  pitehes,  towards  Lake  Ontario ;  the  Niagara  and  Genesee  fall,  at  Manches> 
ter  and  Rochester,  170  feet,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  still  230  feet  above  that  of  the 
sea.     The  Erie  canal,  as  is  well  known,  is  nearly  throughout  its  whole  length  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  fh>m  400  to  500  feet,  and  Lake  George  is  about  on  the  same  level  as  Lake  Ontariou 
The  Blue  Ridge,  or  Great  Eastern  chain,  enters  this  State  from  New  Jersey,  and  CToasinsr 
the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  under  the  name  of  the  Highlands,  is  continued  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  under  the  name  of  the  Taconic  mountains,  and  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  from  those  of  the  Housatonic  and  Connecticut     Further  west,  the  prolongation  of 
the  Kitatinny,  or  Blue  Mountain,  enters  the  State  from  Pennsylvania,  under  the  name  of 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  and,  crossing  the  Mohawk,  forms  several  parallel  ridges  of  no  great 
elevation,  dividing  the  waters  of  lake  Champlain  from  those  that  flow  into  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  St  Lawrence.    The  highest  elevation  of  these  northeastern  ridges  does  not  exceed 
2600  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  White  Face,  in  Hamilton  county.    The  highest  sammit 
of  the  Catskill  Mountains  is  Round  Top,  3804  feet    The  Pine  Orchard,  near  Catskill,  is 
much  visited  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  prospect;  it  embraces  a  view  of  about  70  miles, 
including  the  Hudson  and* its  beautiful  valleys,  beneath  the  spectator's  feet,  and  the  distant 
peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  the  back-ground.    Kauterskill  Falls  here  form  a  picto- 
resque  cascade  embosomed  in  a  wild,  deep  glen,  shut  in  by  high  banks  covered  with  a  dwrae 
forest  of  lofl^y  trees ;  the  kill,  or  stream,  plunges  by  two  leaps  down  a  descent  of  250  feet. 

The  Hudson,  the  principal  stream,  is  the  most  useful  river  in  the  United  States,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length ;  for  although  it  has  a  course  of  not  more  than  325  miles,  it  is  navigable 
by  sloops  to  Troy,  one-half  of  that  distance,  and  by  ships  to  Hudson,  130  miles.  It  is  the 
pnly  river  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  whose  navigation  is  not  closed  by  its  passage  through  the 
Appalachian  Mountains;  its  head  waters  have  nowhere  an  elevation  of  more  than  150  feet; 
and  its  bed  lies  deep  below  the  adjacent  country,  and  admits  the  tide-waters  to  flow  up  to 
Troy,  166  miles.  A  shoal,  called  the  Overslaugh,  a  few  miles  below  Albany,  offers  some 
obstruction  to  the  navigation.  The  picturesque  beauty  of  its  banks,  forming  gentle  grassy 
slopes,  or  covered  with  forest  to  the  water^s  edge,  or  crowned  by  neat  and  Uiriving  towns ; 
now  overshadowing  the  water  with  tall  cliffs,  and  now  rising  in  mural  precipices ;  and  the 
legendary  and  historical  interest  associated  with  numerous  spots,  combine  to  render  the 
Hudson  the  classic  stream  of  the  United  States.  Above  Troy  it  receives  its  principal  tri- 
butary, the  Mohawk,  a  turbulent  river,  whose  sources  lie  near  the  great  lakes,  and  which 
has  a  course  of  about  135  miles,  with  a  descent  of  367  feet  The  Genesee  rises  on  the 
table-land  on  the  northern  border  of  Pennsylvania,  and  runs  north,  across  the  western  part 
of  New  York,  into  Lake  Ontaria  At  Rochester,  5  miles  from  its  mouth,  are  falls  of  90 
feet,  and  below,  another  fall  of  75  feet ;  above  these,  the  river  is  navigable  by  boats  about 
70  miles,  to  Nunda,  where  there  are  two  fidls  of  60  and  90  feet    The  Onondaga  or  Oswego, 
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formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Seneca  and  Oneida  with  the  outlets  of  nmnerouB  small  lakes, 
is  about  25  miles  long;  12  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Lake  Ontario,  it  has  a  fiill  of  100  feet. 
Black  River  also  reaches  tlie  same  lake,  after  a  course  much  broken  by  falls ;  it  is  a  valua- 
ble mill-stream. 

An  account  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  whose  waters  bathe  the  northwestern  borders  of 
the  State,  will  be  found  in  the  description  of  British  America.  Lake  Champlain  has  been 
described  under  the  head  of  Vermont  Lake  George  is  about  33  miles  long,  by  2  wide,  and 
empties  its  waters  into  Lake  Champlain,  by  an  outlet  3  miles  in  length,  with  a  descent  of 
about  200  feet  Its  waters  are  clear  and  pure,  and  its  bosom  is  adorned  with  upwards  of  300 
island&  Summnded  with  lofty  mountains,  some  rising  boldly  from  its  shores,  and  others 
occupying  a  distant  back-ground ;  overhung  in  many  places  with  a  thick,  dark  forest,  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  its  pure,  bright  waters ;  and  infinitely  diversified  with  retreating 
bays,  projecting  headlands,  and  rocky,  or  fertile  and  well  wooded  islands.  Lake  George  offers 
l^fToat  attractions  to  the  lovers  of  nature.  Tlie  greatest  depth  of  the  lake,  which  abounds 
in  trout,  bass,  and  perch,  is  60  fathoms.  A  little  west  of  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  a  lake 
region  comprising  Lake  Canandaigua,  Crooked  Lake,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owasco,  Skenea  teles, 
Onondaga,  and  Oneida,  whose  waters  are  carried  into  Lake  Ontario  by  the  river  Oswego ; 
Cayuga  lAke  is  38  miles,  and  Seneca  35  miles  in  length,  and  they  are  from  two  to  four  in 
breadth. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and  of  a  good  quality  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  State ;  it  occurs  also  in  some  of  the  central,  eastern,  and  southwestern  counties.  In 
Canton  near  the  St  Lawrence  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  sulphuret  of  iron;  the  ore  con- 
sists chiefly  of  iron  pyrites  and  alumina,  and  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  copperas  and 
alum ;  200  tons  of  the  former  were  made  in  1834 ;  but  in  1835,  after  the  manu&cture  of  the 
latter  was  commenced,  which  yielded  15  tons,  the  quantity  of  copperas  was  reduced  to  50 
tons.  Lead  has  recently  been  obtained  in  St  Lawrence  county.  Gypsum  is  found  in  the 
central  counties,  and  is  extensively  used  in  agriculture.  Limestone  occurs  in  the  western 
and  northern  counties,  furnishing  a  valuable  water  cement,  which  has  proved  highly  im- 
portant in  the  construction  of  the  canals.  Good  marble  is  obtained  fh>m  the  quarries  of  Sing 
Sing.  Salt  is  procured  in  abundance  from  the  Onondaga  salt«prings  in  the  township  of  Sa^ 
lina ;  the  brine  is  conducted  to  Salina,  Syracuse,  and  other  neighbouring  villages,  where  the 
salt  is  obtained  by  boiling,  by  solar  evaporation,  and  by  artificial  evaporation,  45  gallons  of 
water  yielding  a  bushel  of  salt ;  there  are  here  1,516,209  superficial  feet  of  vats,  and  3428 
kettles  and  pans ;  the  quantity  of  salt  made  in  1826  was  827,508  bushels ;  in  1830, 1,435,446 ; 
in  ia35,  2,209,867.  It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  coal  will  be  found  in  New  York.  The 
well-known  springs  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga  are  partly  saline,  partly  chalybeate,  and  the 
water  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  not  only  to  other  States,  but  to  foreign  oonntries. 
[n  the  western  part  of  Chatauque  county  there  are  burning  springs,  yielding  carboretted  hy- 
drogen, which  is  applied  to  economical  uses  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

Most  of  the  soil  in  the  State  is  of  a  useful  quality,  and  much  of  it  is  highly  fertile ;  bat 
there  are  some  sandy  tracts  on  Long  Island,  and  marshy  districts  in  the  norSieast,  which  are 
not  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  and  value  of  im« 
proved  lands  and  live-stock  in  the  years  1&5  and  1835. 


Acres  of  improved  Land 

Neat  Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep  

Hogs 


1825. 


Number. 


Totals 


7,160,967 
1,513,421 
349,628 
3,496,539 
1,467,573 


Value. 


$179,024,175 

15,134,210 

17,481,400 

5,244,808 

4,403,719 


221,288,312 


1831 


Number. 


9,655,426 
1,885,771 
524,895 
4,261,765 
1,554,358 


Value. 


•241,385,650 
18,857,710 
26,244,750 
6,392,647 
4,663,074 


297,543,831 


Wheat  is  the  great  agricultural  staple  of  the  State,  and  flour  and  provisions  are  largely 

The  manufactures  of  New  York  are  also  extensive  and  flourishuig;  the  aggregate  value 
of  manufactured  articles,  in  the  vear  1835,  was  stated  to  be  60,669.067  dollars ;  that  of  the 
raw  materials  used,  43,400,922  dollars. 

Statement  of  the  Manufactures  according  to  the  Census  in  1835. 

Maouflietoriee.  Number.  Value  of  ManuAictures. 

Grist  MiUs 2051 120,140,435 

8aw  Mills €948 ^SJ'255 

OilMilb 71 275,574 
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Manuteetoriet.                              Number.  Vtlot  of  ManafaeUinB. 

FuUing  Mills 965 2,894,096 

Cardinff  M&chinoi 1061 2,651,638 

Cotton  Factories Ill 3,030,709 

Woollen  Factories 234 2,433,192 

Ironworks 293 '  4,349,949 

TripHammers 141 363,581 

DistiUerics 337 3,098,042 

Ashcries 693 726,418 

GlaasFactories 13 448,559 

Rope  Walks 63 980,083 

Chain  Cable  Works 2 28,625 

Oil  Cloth  Works 24 95,646 

Dyeinff  and  Print  Works 15 2^65,000 

Clover  Mills 69 110,025 

Paper  Mills 70 685,784 

Tanneries 412 5,598,626 

Breweries 94 1,381,446. 

In  addition  to  which,  there  were  made  in  families  2,183,951  yards  of  fulled  cloth,  2,790,060 
yards  of  flannels  and  other  woollens,  and  3,799,953  yards  of  cotton,  linen,  &c.,  of  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  2,029,984  dollars.  The  cotton  and  woollen  mills  produced  24,175,357  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  6,626,058  of  woollen,  and  686,203  of  cotton  and  woollen. 

The  commerce  of  New  York  is  also  oa  a  great  scale,  as,  beside  supplying  her  own  wants 
and  exporting  her  surplus  productions,  she  imports  a  large  share  of  the  foreign  articles  con- 
sumed in  the  neighbouring  Atlantic  States,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  Western  States,  i» 
which  her  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  communication  give  her  access ;  and  her  great 
commercial  emporium  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  same  regions.  Thus  in  1835,  the 
value  of  the  importations  was  73,188,594  dollars,  or  nearly  three-fiflhs  of  the  whole  imports 
of  the  country ;  while  that  of  the  exports  was  25,512,014  dollars,  or  more  than  one-fourth 
(^  the  whole  exports  of  the  United  States.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  State  at  the  end 
of  1833  amounted  to  344,769  tons,  making  New  York  second  only  to  Massachusetts  in  point 
of  tonnage.  The  amount  of  toll  collected  on  the  state  canals  increased  from  1,056,799  dol- 
lars in  1830,  to  1,.548,108  in  1835,  notwithstanding  several  very  great  reductions  of  the  rates 
of  toU.    There  were  cleared  on  these  canals  in  1835, — 


4,321,727  Cubic  feet  of  Timber 
201,109,817  Feet  of  Lumber 
24,926,591  SUves 
1,267,275  Barrels  of  Flour 
2,402,373  Bushels  of  Wheat 


1,110,379  Bushels  of  coarse  Grain 
7,613,054  Pounds  of  Butter 
11,644,978  Founds  of  Cheese 

48^240  Barrels  of  Beef  and  Pork 
2,463,447  Pounds  of  WooL 


The  total  value  of  the  articles  which  reached  tide-water,  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded 
20,000,000  dollars,  as  follows  :— 

Produce  of  Land  (Wheat,  Flour,  dec) 18,170,035 

Produce  of  Animals  (Butter,  Cheese,  Proviiions,  Wool,  &&) 3,237,390 

Otlier  Agricultural  Products      207,513 

Products  of  the  Forest  (Lumber,  Timber,  Staves,  ftc) 4,770,017 

Ashes 1 ,00 1 ,430 

Tobacco 357,51 4 

Furs  and  Peltry 470,157 

Other  Articles 2,41 1,390. 


Total 20,525,446 

Forty-five  ships  of  13,000  tons  sailed  to  the  whale  fishery  in  the  same  year,  chiefly  from  Sag 
Harbour,  Hudson,  Newburgh,  and  Poughkeepsie. 

This  State  is  distinguished  for  its  magnificent  public  works,  constructed  for  the  porpose 
of  connecting  the  great  central  basin  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  I^wrence  with  the  Atlantie; 
663  miles  of  canid  navigation  have  been  obtained,  at  the  cost  of  13,497,568  dollars;  and 
goods  are  now  carried  by  water  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  1400  miles;  to  Florence,  Alaba- 
ma, 1935  miles ;  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  1850  miles,  &c.  The  great  trunk  is  the  E^rie 
canal  extending  firom  Buffido  on  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  364  miles ;  it  has  84  locks  of 
stone,  each  90  feet  long  and  15  wide,  with  a  rise  and  fiill  of  698  feet,  and  18  aqueducts,  one 
of  which  crosses  the  Genesee,  and  three  the  Mohawk ;  width  at  top  40  feet,  at  bottom  28 
feet,  depth  4  feet ;  provision  has  recently  been  made  fer  enlarging  this  great  work,  the  long- 
est of  the  kind  in  the  world,  bv  increasing  the  width  to  60,  and  the  depth  to  6  feet,  length- 
ening the  locks  to  105  feet,  and  constructinjgr  a  double  set  of  liii-locks,  at  the  estimated  cost 
of  al^ve  10,360,000  dollars.    The  Champlain  canal  extends  from  Lake  Champlain,  at  White- 
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hall,  to  the  janction  of  the  Erie  canal  with  the  Hudfion,  64  miles,  with  a  savi^ble  feeder  of 
12  miles ;  lockage,  188  feet,  by  21  locks.  Other  branches  of  this  work,  pervading  different 
parts  of  the  State,  are  the  Oswego  canal,  38  miles,  connecting  the  Erie  canal,  at  Salina, 
with  Lake  Ontario;  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  23  miles,  extending  from  Geneva  to  Monte- 
zuma on  the  Erie  canal,  and  thus  continuing  the  navigation  through  those  two  lakes;  Crook- 
ed Lake,  8  miles,  connecting  that  lake  with  Seneca  Lake ;  Chemung  canal,  from  the  head 
of  the  latter  to  the  river  Chemung,  or  Tioga,  at  Elmira,  23  miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder 
fiom  Painted  Post  to  Elmira,  of  16  miles ;  Chenango  canal,  97  miles  in  length,  from  Bing- 
bamton,  on  the  Chenango,  to  Utica.  Appropriations  were  made  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
BCflsion  of  1836,  for  the  construction  of  the  Black  River  canal,  75  miles  in  length,  from  Rome 
OD  the  Erie  canal,  to  Carthage  on  Black  River ;  and  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  from  Roches- 
ter to  Olean,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  107  miles. 

Beside  these  works  constructed  by  the  State,  the  principal  canal  made  by  a  private  com- 
pany, is  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  Roundout  Creek,  on  the 
latter  river,  to  Port  Jervis  on  the  Delaware,  up  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxen, 
and  along  the  latter  to  Honesdale  in  Pennsylvania :  total  length,  109  miles,  of  which  26  are 
in  Pennsylvania;  106  locks ;  rise  and  fall,  950  feet  From  Honesdale  a  rail-road  runs  to  the 
coal  mines  at  Carbondale,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  passing  over  Moosic  Mountain,  which  is 
1580  feet  above  tide  water,  and  850  above  the  coal  mines.  Two  great  projects,  which  wUl 
undoubtedly  soon  be  executed,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here :  these  are  a  ship  canal  round 
the  fiills  of  Niagara,  and  another  from  Oswego  by  the  Oswego  river,  Oneida  lake,  and  the 
Mohawk  to  the  Hudson,  thus  enabling  vessels  &om  the  upper  lakes  to  reach  New  York  with- 
out breaking  bulk. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rail-roads  already  completed : — ^the  Mohawk  and  Hudson, 
from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  15  miles,  continued  northwardly  by  the  Schenectady  and  Sara- 
toga rail-road,  22  miles,  and  westward  by  the  Schenectady  and  Utica  rail-road,  77  miles ; 
the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  rail-road,  26  miles ;  the  Tonawanda  rail-road,  from  Rochester  to 
Attica,  34  miles ;  the  Ithaca  and  Owego,  29  miles  from  the  Susquehanna  to  Cayuga  lake ; 
the  Rensellaer  and  Saratoga  rail-road,  from  Troy  to  Ballston,  25  miles ;  the  Brooklyn  and 
Jamaica  rail-road,  12  miles.  It  is  also  intended  to  connect  the  detached  links  between  Al- 
bany and  Bufl&lo,  so  as  to  form  an  unbroken  line  of  road  between  those  two  places ;  and  rail- 
roads are  now  in  progress  from  Hudson  and  Greenbush  to  West  Stockbridge,  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  will  serve  to  connect  Boston,  by  the  Massachusetts  western  rail-road,  with  Lake 
Erie.  The  Long  Island  rail-road,  from  Jamaica  to  Greenport ;  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail- 
road, from  Tappan,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Lake  Erie,  480  miles ;  and  the  New  York  and  Albany 
rail-road,  between  those  two  cities,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  are  in  progress.  The  latter 
passes  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  partly  through  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts ;  and 
a  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  has  been  projected. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  first  explored  by  Hudson,  an  English  navigator  in  the  Dutch 
service,  in  1609;  and  factories  were  established  on  the  Hudson  by  the  Dutch  West  India 
company,  at  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  in  1613,  and  a  few  years  after  on  Manhattan  island, 
at  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  New  settlements  were  soon  formed,  and  the  colony 
received  the  name  of  New  Netherlands.  The  English,  however,  claimed  the  territory  by 
right  of  prior  discovery,  and  in  1664,  Charles  IL  made  an  extensive  grant  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  which  included  within  its  bounds  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands. 
Possession  was  taken  by  the  agents  of  the  duke,  after  whose  accession  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, it  became  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  and  the  administration  was  conducted 
by  a  royal  governor  and  a  provincial  assembly,  till  the  revolution  of  1775.  While  Canada 
belonged  to  the  French,  New  York  was  the  scene  of  many  bloody  struggles  with  them  and 
their  savage  allies;  and  during  the  revolutionary  and  three  years'  war  it  became  the  theatre 
of  several  important  military  operations. 

The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  the  Senate,  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and 
the  Assembly,  elected  annually ;  the  former  are  chosen  by  senatorial  districts,  and  the  latter 
by  counties.  A  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  are  chosen  by  popular  election  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  The  chancellor  and  superior  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate,  and  hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  the  age  of  60  years ;  the  inferior 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  same  authorities,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Every  white  male 
citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year  next  preceding  the 
election,  is  entitled  to  vote ;  but  coloured  persons  must  be  possessed  of  a  clear  freehold  of  the 
value  of  250  dollars,  in  order  to  be  qualified  electora 

Very  ample  provision  is  made  for  common  education,  and  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  body  of  the  people  is  better  taught,  than  in  New  York.  The  State  has  a  school 
fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  distribute  amon|f  the  towns,  on  condition  that  each  town 
raise  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  it  receives  from  the  State ;  the  whole  of  these  sums 
ifl  expended  solely  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  in  addition  to  which  the  erection  of 
the  school-house,  and  other  mcidental  expenses,  are  at  the  charge  of  the  school  districts. 
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The  Khool  fimd,  at  the  cloee  of  183&,  amoanted  to  1375,102  dolkn.  The  number  of  school 
diitricts  at  that  time  was  10,192;  of  which  retorns  were  received  from  0676,  containhig 
541,401  pupils ;  the  sam  of  312,181  dollars  was  distributed  amoog  these  districts  fagr  the 
Btate,  under  the  name  of  public  money,  of  which  100,000  dollars  wss  received  from  tJhe  oom- 
Don  school  fund,  193,760  was  raised  by  a  property  tax,  and  the  remainder  was  derived  frcm 
local  funds ;  and  the  sum  of  410,878  dollars  was  raised  by  the  school  districts.  Proviskm 
has  also  been  made  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  education  of  teachers,  by  the  estaUishmeat 
of  a  department  in  an  academy  of  each  of  the  eight  flenatorial  districts,  with  the  miitsMe 
books  and  apparatus  for  that  purpose.  There  are  a&o  66  academies  and  high  schools,  among 
which  are  distributed  12,000  dollars  from  the  literature  fbnd,  containing  5206  atadeota,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  high  schools  and  seminaries  of  instruction. '  The  higher  seminanes 
are  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Columbia  College,  in  New  York  citj  ;  UnioB 
College,  at  Schenectady ;  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton ;  and  Geneva  College,  with  a  medi- 
cal department,  at  Geneva.  The  Episcopalians  have  a  Theological  Seminary  in  New  Yoric ; 
the  Presbyterians,  at  Auburn ;  the  BaptisiB,  at  Hamilton ;  and  the  Lutherans,  at  Hartwick. 
There  are  likewise  medical  schools  in  New  York  and  at  Fairfield. 

The  principal  religious  sects  are  the  Presbyterians,  including  CoDgregatkmalista,  the 
Methodists,  and  the  fiaptists;  the  Episcopalians  and  Dutch  Reformed  are  also  nuinenMi^ 
with  some  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  Friends,  dta 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  this  State  has  been  very  rapid ;  in  the  20  years  from  1790 
to  1810,  it  nearly  Uebled  itself;  from  1810  to  1830  it  doubled  itself,  and  in  the  five  years 
from  1830  to  1835,  the  increase  was  13}  per  cent. ;  by  the  census  of  1835  the  popohitian 
was  2,174,517.  It  consists,  in  part,  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  who 
have  at  present,  however,  lost  in  a  great  measure  their  national  characteristics,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  German  palatines,  who  removed  thither  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centaryt 
with  some  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries.  But  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  of  New  Fjigland  origin  or  descent,  and  they  are  &vourably  distioguiahed  fiv  enr 
terpnse,  intelligence,  and  virtue. 

Population  at  Differeni  Periods, 

Total.  SItvw.  Free  Bteeta. 


1790 

340,120 

21,324 

4,654 

1800 

586,786 

20,343 

10,374 

1810 

060,049 

15,017 

25,333 

1820 

1,372,812 

10,068 

20,279 

1830 

1,913,006 

75   - 

44,870 

1835 

2,174,517 

The  State  is  divided  for  civil  purposes  into  57  counties,  containing  9  cities,  and  797  town- 
ships, with  122  incorporated  villages,  many  of  which  have  different  names  from  the  town- 
■**■"«  in  which  they  are  situated : 

OosbUm.  Ooasty  Towbs.  Po|MiliUoB.-18Sl  PeTSSSlUSL^Stt 

Albsny Albany 59,762 $13,525,325 

Alleghany Angelica 35^214 2,731,951 

Broome Binghamton 20,190 3,042,009 

Cattaraugus EUicottville 24^986  1^94,038 

Cayuga Aubom 49,202 4,443,174 

Chautaiique Mayville 44,869  3,707,282 

Chenango Norwich 40,762 do  returns 

Chemung Elmira erected  in  1836 no  retuma 

Clintan Flattsburgh 20,742 1,428,100 

Colombia Hudson 40,746  10,275^970 

Cortland Cortiandville 24,168 2,312,600 

Dekware Delhi 34,192  3,200,050 

Dutchess Ponghkeepsie 50,704 17,792,667 

Erie Buffalo 57,594 8,810,627 

Essex Elizabethtown 20,699  no  returns 

Frtnklin Malone 12,501   924,309 

Genesee Batavia 58^88 10,036,629 

Greene Catakill 30,173 3,326^48 

Hamilton 1,654 indaded  in  Montgomeiy 

Herkimer Herkimer 36,201   5,161.627 

Jefferson Watertown 53,088 4,941,347 

Kings Brooklyn 82,057 31,940,932 

Lewis Martinsburgh 16,093 1,591,322 

Livingston Geneseo 31,092 5^3,459 
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OmntyTno..  PomilMton-lBSS.  P^Jl'LlHitK 

. .     Motriaville 41,741   $4^94^43 

Monroe Rocbesler 56,085  10,390,745 

Johostomi 46,705 ^259,958 

wVork. 270,089   318,723,703 


MonieumErr .  ■ 
New  York.... 


NUgua Lockport  ■ . 

(UUn  . 

Oneida /Rome  J 

f  While«b<»D  J 
Ooaaiiif[% SjncDM . . 


.  S6,490  . 


5|353^09 


RichmoDil  ■  - 
Sock  land.  ■■ 

fiur&lof> BtUatonBpa 

ScbmiMUdf Scbenectadj 

Scbotnris Schoharis 

tOrid 

^"^ }W.latkio 

St.  Lawrence Canton  ■  ■ . 

Steuben 


SaUiTon 

Tiip 

Tompkini  ■ . 

DI«Br 

Wuren  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


.  77,518  11,122,969 

.  60,908 10,610,690 

-  40,870  13,203,981 

.  45,096  10,238,569 

.  32,893 4,684,520 

.  38,245  4.755^16 

'  CoDpentown 50,428  ..: 5,845,717 

Carniel 11,551   2,335,736 

Ji  Hemprtead 25,130   81990,300 


•sa-.rs- 


TroT 55,515   . 

Richmond.. 

CUrkstown. 


3,366,433 


Monlicello  ■  • .  ■ 

Ilhooa 

Kinntou 

CoMwBll 

5  Sand;  Hill ) 
}Salem         J  " 

tfhilePuiiii'y 
jBed£ird  \ 

Totei Penn  Yan  . . . . 


.  4afitt 

.  41,435 

.  28,274 5.068,847 

.  13,755 1,255,030 

.  33^99  3,244,766 

.  38,008  3,614,799 

.  39,960  5,068,370 

■  13,034 941,764 


.  37,788 4,003,515 

.  38,790  10,093,679 

.  19,796  Doretnnu 


The  citf  of  New  York  0^.1124.)  is  the  largest,  most  weolthf,  meat  flonriahin^  of  all 
Americui  cities,  the  grntest  commer- 
cial emporium  of  America,  and,  after 
London,  the  greatert  in  the  world.  Situ- 
ated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  on  the 
Bonthem  eod  of  Manhattan  island,  it 
looks  towards  the  channel  of  the  EJast 
River,  by  which  it  is  approached  from 
Long  Island  Sound  on  the  east,  and  that 
of  New  York  Bay,  which  joins  the  At- 
lantic ocean  on  the  south ;  in  its  waters. 


■hlpa^  the  tieited  navies  of  the  world  miefat  lie  in  safety.  No  cit^  m  the  world  p 
equal  advantafes  for  foreign  commerce  and  inland  trade ;  two  long  lines  of  canals  stretching 
back  b  every  direction  have  increased  its  nalural  advantages,  and  rendered  it  the  great 
mart  of  an  aluust  indefinite  extent  of  country,  while  its  tacilities  of  communicatitoi  with  all 
puts  oT  the  world  have  made  it  the  tboronghfore  of  the  same  vast  region.  The  prepress  of 
Its  population  has  never  been  paralleled ;  m  1790  it  was  33,131 ;  in  1810,  96,373 ;  m  1890, 
903,007,  and  in  1835, 270,089,  or,  including  Brooklyn,  upwards  of  397,500.  The  number 
of  bniMings  erected  in  1835  was  1257.  The  city  is  built  on  neariy  level  ground,  aloping 
fFToduBlly  on  each  side  towards  the  Hudson  and  East  riven,  and  it  has  a  fine  appearance 
Vol.  in.  42 
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fitjui  tbe  HO.  It  is  well  built  ind  regularl;  laid  out,  with  the  exceptton  of  the  older  part, 
in  nrhich  the  strpeta  ire  crowded,  nurrow,  ind  crooked ;  but  this  now  fbrms  but  a  amall  por- 
tion of  the  citj.  BroadwBj,  the  princip&t  street,  is  a  lone  and  Bpacioui  aveoue,  80  feet  wide, 
extending  for  upwards  of  two  miles  In  a  straight  line  urough  the  centre,  and  bordered  by 
TOWB  of  handsome  houses  and  rich  and  showy  shops ;  here  is  a  coDtinued  sCreom  of  carriage*^ 
wagoDS,  drays,  omnibuses,  and  all  sorts  of  vehicles  designed  for  busineas  or  pleasure,  and  on 
the  Ibotways  crowds  of  mdestrians  saunter  along  or  hurry  by.  The  southern  point  of  the 
island  on  both  sides  of  Broadwaj  is  the  seat  of  business,  and  the  banks  of  both  rivera  are 
lined  with  forests  of  masts,  bearing  the  flags  of  all  countries.  Tbe  Batterj,  a  pleasant  public 
walk,  planted  with  fine  shade  trees,  facing  the  bay,  and  Janoed  by  tbe  sea-breezes,  comntanda 
a  fine  view  of  the  bay  with  its  islands,  and  of  the  Hudson  and  its  picturesque  banks;  the 
Park,  a  triang^ular  green  on  Broadway,  containing  eleven  acres  prettily  ornamented  with 
trees,  and  adorned  By  some  of  the  public  buildings;  Washington  square,  and  several  other 

Sirks  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  health  of  the  city.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  tbe 
ity  Hall  (Jig.  1125.),  a  handsome  edifice  of  white  marble,  with  a  front  of  216  teet  on  the 
Park;  the  HkH  of  the  University,  a  splen- 
did building  190  by  100  feel  on  Washington 
square,  in  the  Elnglish  collegiate  style,  alio 
of  marble;  the  Hall  ofColombia  College;  the 
Uoepitol ;  tbe  City  Lyceum ;  ISO  Churches ; 
Astor  House,  a  hotel  of  Quiocy  granite,  200 
feet  by  150,  and  77  feet  high,  containing^ 
900  rorans;  the  Almshouse  at  Belte?ae,  oa 
Eaat  river;  the  Penitentiary  on  Black  well's 
Island  in  the  same  river,  several  miles  &om 
the  city;  theCustom  Hoase,an  elegant  build- 
ing, 177  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  on  the 
model  of  the  Parthenon ;  the  New  Exchange 
about  to  be  erected  in  place  c£  the  me  de- 
cut  Bin.  Ktw  Ymt  BtTMed  by  fire  in  1835,  &c. 

The  benevolent  Eocietiea  are  numerous 
Uid  well  supported ;  they  compriea  an  Hospital,  in  which  1837  patients  were  received  in 
1836,  and  with  which  is  connected  a  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Bloomingdole,  in  which  the  number 
of  admissions  was  138;  an  Hospital  at  Bellevue,  fer  the  sick  and  insane  poor,  connected 
with  the  city  Almshouse;  three  Dispensaries  for  the  relief  of  sick  indigent  persooa.  which 
'n  1836  relieved  upwards  of  30,000  individuals;  the  Institution  for  the  Blind;  the  Institu- 
ion  Gx  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  a  great  number  of  f    '        "     '  "  .■  -  . 

Education,  Bible,  and  Tract  Societies,  &c.  Neither  is 
her  literary  and  scientific  establishments;  beside  the  educational  institutions  already  men- 
tiooed,  the  Historical  Society,  with  a  library  of  10,000  volumes;  the  New  York  Society 
Library,  with  35,000  volumes;  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  with  a  good  cabinet  and 
library;  and  the  American  Lyceum,  have  published  some  valuable  papers;  while  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association,  with  a  library  of  12,000  volumes,  and  the  Apprentices'  Library, 
with  10,000  volumes,  show  that  the  merchants  and  mechanics  are  not  indifierent  to  the  in- 
teUectuol  improvement  of  their  apprentices  and  clerks;  The  book-trade  is  actively  carried 
on  in  New  York ;  several  highly  respectable  periodicals  are  published  here,  and  no  city  in 
the  country  contains  so  many  popular  authors.  There  are  also  here  an  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  a&  Academy  of  Design.  The  American  Institute  for  tbe  promotion  of  domestic  iu- 
duatry  by  the  distribution  of  premiums  and  other  rewards,  holds  annual  lairs  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  products  of  American  industry,  and  has  established  a  statistical  library  of  3000 
volumes,  and  a  Repository  of  Arts  tor  the  exhibition  of  nseful  machines,  specimens,  Jkc 

But  it  iaaaa  great  mart  of  foreign  and  inland  commerce  that  New  York  is  chiefly  known. 
Shipping  belonging  to  the  port  in  the  beginning  of  1834,  323,734  tons;  entered  during  the 
year,  443,6&7  Ions;  cleared,  329,085  tons;  whole  number  of  arrivals  &om  foreign  parts  in 
1835,  2019.  There  are  16  regular  packets  plying  between  this  place  and  Liverpool,  four 
Eailing  monthly  fixxn  each  port ;  16  packets  to  Havre,  also  sailing  four  times  a  month ;  with 
lines  three  times  a  month  to  London,  once  a  month  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  same  to  Carthogena, 
&c.  The  whole  number  of  passengers  arrived  here  &om  foreign  countries  in  the  five  yean 
from  1B31  to  1S36,  was  205,500.  The  inland  and  coasting  trade  is  also  immense,  "rbera 
are  here  23  banking  institutions  with  a  capital  of  1S,861,2W  dollars,  and  43  insurance  com- 
panies with  a  capital  of  14,800,000  dollars. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  on  Manhattan  island  by  the  Dutch  in  IR21,  who  called 
their  town  New  Amsterdam,  and  it  afterwards  received  the  name  of  New  York,  when  the 
country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  York,  afterwords  James  II.  In  1765  New 
York  was  the  seat  of  a  continental  congress,  and  in  1776  it  was  occupied  by  the  Britidi 
Bxcta,  who  relained  it  until  Nov.  25, 1783.    In  1789  the  first  congrew  under  the  new  con- 
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Btitution  was  held  here.  The  great  fire  of  Dec.  16,  1835,  destroyed  43Q  houses,  mostly 
warehouses,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  about  18  millions,  but  most  of  the  buildings  were 
rebuilt  within  eight  months  after  the  event 

On  Long  Island,  opposite  to  New  York,  is  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  whose  population  in- 
creased from  15,394  in  1830,  to  24,529  in  1835.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
which  commands  an  agreeable  view,  and  it  partakes  in  the  commercial  activity  and  prospe- 
rity of  its  neighbour.  Here  is  a  Navy- Yard  of  the  United  States,  on  Wallabout  Bay,  con- 
taining 40  acres  of  land  and  water,  with  building-slips,  barracks,  store-houses,  6lc,,  and  a 
dry  dock  is  about  to  be  constructed.  The  success  of  the  British  arms  on  Brooklyn  Heights, 
Aug.  26,  1776,  gave  the  enemy  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York.  There  are  in  Brook- 
lyn a  handsome  City  Hall,  17  churches,  3  banks,  2  insurance  companies,  &c.  Steam  ferry- 
lioatB  are  constantly  running  on  four  ferries  between  the  city  and  New  York,  and  a  rail-road 
extends  to  Jamaica,  12  miles  of  which,  the  continuation  to  Greenport,  is  already  in  progress. 
To  the  northeast,  &cing  the  eastern  side  of  New  York,  is  the  growing  village  of  Williams- 
burgh,  which  in  1830  had  less  than  1000  inhabitants,  and  in  1835  comprised  a  population  of 
3000.    To  the  south  is  Rockaway,  a  favourite  bathing-place. 

The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  hilly  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  but  the  southern 
and  eastern  is  level  and  sandy,  and  the  southern  coast  is  lined  by  long,  low,  narrow  sand- 
islands,  enclosing  narrow  and  shallow  bays.  Here  are  extensive  saltrmarshes,  and  salt  is 
manufactured  in  various  places.  Sag  Harbour,  on  a  bay  at  the  eastern  end,  has  a  good  har- 
bour, and  is  the  seat  of  some  fisheries.  In  1835  it  hid  seven  ships  in  the  whale-fishery. 
F^fiher^s  Island  off  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  and  Staten  Island,  which  is 
separated  from  it  by  the  Narrows,  and  from  New  Jersey  by  the  Kills,  also  belong  to  New 
York ;  on  the  latter  are  the  New  York  quarantine  ground,  and  a  Marine  Hospital. 

On  ascending  the  Hudson,  a  number  of  interesting  sites,  and  flourishing  villages  and 
cities,  present  themselves.  A  few  miles  above  the  city  ]s  the  State  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  con- 
ducted on  the  Auburn  plan;  and  a  little  higher  up  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  is  Stony 
Point,  a  rocky  promontory,  upon  which  was  a  fort  in  the  revolutionary  war,  surprised  by 
General  Wayne,  in  1789.  Beyond,  the  river  forces  its  way  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  whose 
eminences  rise  abruptly  from  its  bed  to  the  height  of  from  1200  to  1500  feet ;  here  stands 
West  Point,  a  celebrated  military  post  during  the  war  of  independence,  and  now  the  seat 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  for  the  education  of  officers  of  the  army.  The 
course  of  instruction  comprises  civil  and  military  engineermg,  artillery  and  infantry  tactics, 
moral,  political,  natural,  and  mathematical  science,  and  the  French  language ;  the  number 
of  cadets  is  limited  to  250,  and  they  are  obliged  to  undergo  a  rigid  examination  annually. 
On  a  height  above  the  academy,  is  Fort  Putnam,  now  in  ruins,  but  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution an  important-  fortress ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  cannon  foundery.  New- 
burgh,  on  the  right  bank,  with  5000  inhabitants,  and  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  left,  with  6281, 
are  neat,  thriving  villages,  with  considerable  trade,  and  several  ships  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery.  The  former  was  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  the  celebrated  Newburgh  Letters ;  the  latter  is  situated  in  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
districts  in  the  State,  and  contains  3  cotton  and  3  woollen  mills,  machine-shops,  furnaces, 
&c.  The  village  of  Kingston  has  2000  inhabitants.  Catskill,  with  2498  inhabitants,  is 
the  point  at  which  the  traveller  lands  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Catskill  Mountains.  The 
country  in  the  rear  is  mountainous,  well  watered,  thickly  woodeS,  and  contains  many  fertile 
valleys. 

Near  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  117  miles  from  the  sea,  stands  the  city  of  Hudson,  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Its  trade  and  manufactures  are  exten- 
sive and  increasing,  and  it  has  eleven  ships  of  about  4000  tons  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 
The  city  is  well  laid  out,  and  prettily  built,  and  the  neighbourhood  presents  many  charming 
prospecta  The  population  in  1830  amounted  to  5392,  and  in  1835  to  5531.  To  the  north- 
east is  the  village  of  New  Lebanon,  a  favourite  watering  place,  containing  warm  springs, 
and  situated  in  a  delightful  district ;  there  is  a  society  of  Shakers,  or  Millenarians,  who  hold 
their  property  in  common,  and  abjure  marriage;  and  whose  religious  ceremony  consists 
chiefly  of  a  sort  of  measured  movement  or  imperfect  dance,  accompanied  with  a  monotonous 
chant ; — ^the  Shakers  are  distiuguished  for  their  sobriety,  industry,  and  fiiigality. 

Returning  to  the  river,  we  come  to  Albany,  the  capital,  and  in  point  of  size  the  second 
city  of  the  State ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
144  miles  from  New  York.  Its  wealth  and  trade  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  openmg 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  which  terminate  in  a  large  basin  in  the  city,  and  its 
situation  renders  it  a  great  thoroughfare,  not  only  for  traders,  but  also  for  travellers  on  the 
Dcvthem  route.  It  contains  sevend  handsome  public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  old 
State  Hall,  on  a  fine  square,  220  feet  above  the  river ;  the  new  State  Hall,  138  feet  by  88 
feet,  and  the  City  Hall,  both  of  white  marble ;  the  Academy,  of  red  freestone ;  14  churches, 
&c.  The  Albany  Institute,  with  a  library  and  cabinet  of  minerals,  coins,  and  casts,  has  pulv 
lished  some  valuable  papers ;  the  Athenieum  has  a  library  of  above  8000  volumes,  and  there 
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18  a]0O  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  here.  Rei^ilar  Bteam-packets  leave  twiee  a  day  for  New 
York ;  numerous  canal  packets  and  rail  road-cars  are  constantly  departing  fix  the  northern 
and  western  routes,  and  several  lines  of  stage  coaches  keep  np  a  communication  with  the 
east;  the  number  of  persons  who  annually  pass  through  the  city  has  been  estimated  at 
upwards  of  600,000.  The  down  freight  brought  to  Albany  in  1835,  comprised  712,918  bar- 
rels of  flour,  1,886,600  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  com,  105,551,500  fir  boards  and  scant- 
lings, 34,068  million  shingles,  2279  cubic  feet  of  timber,  46,191  Uma  of  staves,  22,9B4  bar- 
rels of  ashes,  16,172  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  7,659,500  pounds  of  butter,  lard,  and  cheese, 
d&c. ;  the  amount  of  toll  collected  was  357,565  dollars.  Albany  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  in  1612,  under  the  name  c^  Fort  Orange,  and  it  received  its  present  name  from  the 
English ;  the  population  of  the  city  in  1820  was  12,630,  in  1830,  24,209,  and  in  1836, 28,10a 
The  city  of  Troy,  six  miles  above  Albany,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  the  only  town 
on  the  Hudson,  which  is  built  on  an  aUuvial  bottom ;  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  high 
hills,  which  command  extensive  prospects,  and  furnish  excellent  mill-seats.  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Troy  are  both  considerable ;  the  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  prettily  builtt 
and  many  of  the  streets  are  adorned  with  fine  shade-trees.  The  population  in  1830  was 
11,405,  and  in  1835, 16,959,  having  increased  nearly  50  per  cent  in  five  years.  There  is  a 
United  States  arsenal  in  Watervliet,  opposite  Troy.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  are  Co- 
hoes  Falls,  where  the  river  is  precipitated  over  a  rocky  ledge  upwards  of  60  feet  in  height. 

The  valley  of  the  Upper  Hudson,  aflfording  an  easy  route,  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain, 
fifom  Canada  to  the  sea-coast,  was  the  theatre  of  many  events  of  historical  interest,  in  the 
early  Indian  wars,  in  the  French  war  of  1755,  and  in  the  revolutionary  struggle.  At  Bemis* 
Heights,  in  Stillwater,  were  fought  the  celebrated  actions  of  Sept  19,  imd  Oct  8, 1777, 
which  led  (Oct  17)  to  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  at  Schuylersville,  one  of  the  proudest 
scenes  in  American  history,  and  which  gave  a  decided  turn  to  the  war  of  independence.  In 
the  rear  of  these  memorable  heights,  are  the  most  frequented  of  American  watering-places, 
Ballston  Spa  and  Saratoga.  The  former  lies  in  a  pretty  valley,  and  contains  five  or  six  cha* 
lybeate  springs,  several  of  which  are  also  pretty  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  ingre- 
dients and  carbonic  acid ;  they  are  tonic  in  their  effects.  Seven  miles  distant  are  the  Sant- 
toga  Springs ;  the  principal,  known  as  the  Congress  Spring,  is  saline,  and  thousands  of  bot- 
tles are  annually  sent  ofi!  Proceeding  north  to  Lake  Champlain  we  pass  the  celebrated  old 
fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  whose  ruins  are  still  visible,  and  reach  the  little 
village,  of  Plattsburgh,  where  the  British  flotilla  on  the  lake  was  captured  by  Commodore 
Macdonou^fa,  in  1814. 

The  region  between  the  lake  and  the  St  Lawrence  contains  some  of  the  least  cultivated 
and  populous  tracts  in  the  State;  but  is  valuable  for  its  mineral  wealth,  and  also  affiuds 
much  excellent  land.  Ogdensburgh,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  opposite  Prescott,  has  2000  in- 
habitants, and  is  accessible  to  large  steam  vessels  from  Lake  Ontario;  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  Iny,  is  Sachet's  Harbour,  an  important  naval  station  during 
the  three  years'  war ;  and  on  the  Black  River,  7  miles  firom  its  mouth,  is  the  flourishing  vil- 
lage of  Watertown,  situated  in  a  rich  fanning  district,  and  containing  numerous  mill-seats ; 
here  are  several  large  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  nine  saw  and  grist  mills,  machine-shops, 
tanneries,  die.  The  village  is  prettily  situated  and  neatly  built,  and  has  a  population  of 
3500  inhabitants. 

If  we  now  direct  our  attention  up  the  valley  of  the  Mdiawk,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  its  branches,  we  find  a  number  of  cities  and  towns,  which  have  sprung 
up,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  the  bosom  of  a  wilderness.  Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
Oswego,  Auburn,  Ithaca,  Seneca,  Canandaigua,  Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Buffiilo,  are  the 
principal.  The  city  of  Schenectady,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  tract,  affording  nu- 
merous mill-seats,  traversed  by  the  canal,  and  connected  by  lail-roads  with  Albany,  Sara- 
toga, and  Utica,  has  an  extensive  and  increasing  trade  and  some  manufiictures.  On  account 
of  the  circuitous  route  of  the  canal  and  the  great  number  of  the  locks  below,  many  of  the 
boats  stop  here.  Schenectady  is  the  seat  of  Union  College,  one  of  the  principal  collegiate 
institutions  in  the  State.  The  population  increased  from  4268  in  1830,  to  6272  in  1835. 
The  flourishing  village  of  Little  Falls  takes  it^  name  from  a  series  of  falls,  where  the  river 
forces  its  way  through  a  deep,  narrow  chasm,  the  rugged  walls  of  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet  The  village  being  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade,  and  as  it  has  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  water,  it  has 
become  the  seat  of  numerous  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  The  population  in 
1835  was  1900.    A  little  further  up  is  German  Flats,  celebrated  for  its  fine  meadowa 

The  city  of  Utica  is  pleasantly  situated,  regularly  laid  out,  and  neatly  built,  many  of  the 
streets  being  spacious  and  adorned  with  trees.  In  1794,  the  spot  contained  only  4  or  5  log 
houses,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness;  in  1835,  the  city  had  a  population  of  10,183  souls,  13 
churches,  an  academy,  a  State  and  county  Lyceum,  a  city  library,  a  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion, which  holds  annual  fairs,  with  an  extensive  trade  and  numerous  manufactories  and 
millis.    The  charter  of  the  city  prohibits  the  licensmg  of  shops  for  retailing  ardent  spirits^ 
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Utica  IB  in  the  valley  of  the  Saquoit,  which  on  a  territory  of  ten  miles  square,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  aboat  90,000,  and  contains  11  cotton  mills,  and  20  saw  and  grist  mills,  with  bleach- 
eries,  woollen  mana&ctories,  machine-shops,  &c.  Trenton  Falls,  in  the  vicinity,  are  much 
visited  for  their  picturesque  scenery ;  a  little  river,  called  the  West  Canada  Creek,  has  here 
cut  its  way  thrcMi^h  a  rocky  chaam,  four  miles  in  length,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  150  feet 
below  the  top  of  its  banks,  the  river  dashes  down  a  series  of  rapids,  cascades,  and  boiling 
eddiea  The  villages  of  Salina,  Syracuse,  Geddes,  and  Liverpool,  are  the  seat  of  the  Onon- 
daga Salt  Springs,  which  are  the  property  of  the  State ;  the  manu&cturers  pay  a  duty  of 
six  cents  a  bushel,  and  in  the  year  1896  made  2,209,867  bushels,  much  of  which  is  sent  out 
of  the  State.  The  works  are  capable  of  producing  three  million  bushels  a  year.  Popula- 
te of  Syracuse  in  1895,  4105;  of  Salina,  2500. 

From  Syracuse  a  branch  canal  extends  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  villages  in  the  State ;  the  river  of  the  same  name  furnishes  an  inexhaustible 
vvater-power,  which  is  very  extensively  employed  for  useful  purposes,  and  an  excellent  har- 
bour, protected  by  pien^  constructed  by  the  general  government  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Welland  canal,  a  ccmsiderable  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes,  as  well  as  that  of 
Lake  Ontario,  enters  at  Oswego^  and  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  brought  in  to  be  ipronnd 
here.  The  population  of  the  village  nearly  doubled  between  1890  and  1895,  havmg  in- 
creased firom  2117  to  4000  inhabitants.  There  were  received  here  in  1895,  624,729  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  there  were  sent  off  by  the  canal  197,050  barrels  of  flour,  8,814^581  feet  of 
boards  and  scantling,  106,574  feet  of  square  timber,  2,266,000  staves,  dtc.  Here  are  seen 
the  remains  of  Forts  Oswego  and  Ontano,  which  have  been  the  theatre  of  some  interesting 
eventiL  Returning  soath  we  enter  the  village  of  Auburn,  on  the  outlet  of  Owasco  Lake, 
celelwated  for  its  State  Prison;  the  ixrisoners  are  here  shut  up  in  separate  cells  by  night, 
bat  they  work  together  during  the  oay ;  all  conversation  and  communication  is,  however, 
strictly  forbidden,  and  the  most  rigid  silence  and  order  is  preserved  among  them ;  there  are 
400  cells,  disposed  in  ^ve  tiers  one  above  another,  each  tier  containing  two  parallel  rows, 
&cing  in  opposite  durections  from  the  common  partition  walL  Moral  refbrm,  economy,  and 
eecunUr,  are  combined  in  this  discipline.  The  number  of  prisoners  at  the  end  of  1895  was 
660;  the  expenses  for  that  year  amounted  to  42,456  dollars,  and  the  earnings  of  the  pri- 
soners to  49,844  dollars.    Auburn  is  a  flourishing  place  with  5,000  inhabitants. 

Further  westward,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Seneca  Lake,  are  the  flourishing  villages 
of  Seneca  FWs  and  Geneva,  containing  in  1895  each  9000  inhabitants.  There  are  steam- 
boats on  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Crooked  Lakes,  and  the  great  water-power  afforded  by  the 
fidl  of  Seneca  River,  renders  these  villages  the  seat  of  numerous  mills  and  manufiustories. 
€reneva  College  in  Geneva  is  a  respectable  institution.  Canandaigua,  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  is  very  prottily  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  m  a  picturesque  district, 
and  has  9000  inhabitants.  The  city  of  Rochester,  situated  on  the  Genesee,  seven  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  traversed  by  the  Great  Canal,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the 
State.  The  river  has  here  a  fall  of  upwards  of  90  feet,  and  a  few  miles  below  it  descends 
by  a  Ml  oS  75  feet  to  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario ;  the  whole  descent  from  Rochester  is  255 
foet,  and  a  rail-road  9  miles  in  length  extends  fh>m  the  city  to  the  head  of  navigation.  The 
motive  power  thus  produced  is  constant  and  immense,  and  there  are  now  in  the  city  21  large 
flonr-muls,  witii  96  runs  of  stones,  whose  annual  produce  is  valued  at  9,000,000  dollars ; 
several  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories,  among  which  is  one  of  carpets  yielding  annually 
"*  45,000  yards;  and  a  great  number  of  other  manufacturing  establishments.  The  aqueduct 
over  the  river  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  consisting  of  ten  arches  of  hewn  stone.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  mcreased  from  1502  in  1820,  to  9269  in  1890,  and  14,404  in  1895.  The 
Genesee  river  is  navigable  for  some  distance  above  Rochester,  and  flows  through  a  rich  agri- 
cultural region.  Sixty  miles  from  Rochester,  the  canal  rises,  at  Lockport,  to  the  level  of 
Lake  Erie,  surmounting  the  ridge  which  forms  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  which  is  also  passed 
by  the  deep-cuts  and  locks  of  Wellbid  Canal;  the  change  of  level  at  Lockport  aflfords  nu- 
merous mill-seats  to  that  flourishing  viUage,  which  has  a  population  of  9699.  The  city  of 
Bufblo,  at  the  western  termination  of  the  canal,  has  a  harbour  on  Lake  Erie,  formed  by  two 
little  rivers  which  here  unite  their  waters,  and  protected  by  a  long  pier.  The  city  is  well 
built  and  prettily  situated,  overlooking  the  lake,  and  it  contains  a  great  number  of  large 
stone  warehouses  and  manu&ctories.  The  population  in  1820,  was  2095;  in  1890,  6921 ; 
and  m  1895, 15,661.  There  arrived  at  Buffalo  fh>m  the  east,  on  the  canal,  in  the  year  1895, 
29,699  tons  of  merchandise,  and  5494  tons  of  furniture  and  mechanics'  tools,  beside  79,985 
barrels  of  salt;  and  there  were  cleared,  passing  east,  168,012  bushels  of  wheat  and  100,899 
barrels  of  flour,  8160  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  7904  tons  of  ashes,  1765  tons  of  tobacco,  997 
tons  of  pig  iron  and  768  of  castings,  196  tons  of  furs,  597  tons  of  butter,  lard,  and  cheese, 
207  tons  of  deer-skins  and  raw  hides,  61,490  feet  of  timber  and  2,087,024  of  lumber,  74,062 
million  shingles,  &c.  The  amount  of  tolls  collected  at  this  place  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  reduction  of  the  rates,  firom  58,292  dollars  in  1892,  to  106,219  in  1895.  The  lake-trade 
is  very  extensive ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  state  the  amount    We  may  observe  hero  that  in 
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1817  there  were  but  25  veMeU  and  no  steun-boat  on  Lake  Erie,  and  that  in  183S,  tltera 
were  375  Bloops,  schooners,  and  brigs,  aod  34  steam-boats,  moat  of  irhich  exceeded  2GiO  tana 
burthen,  beside  seveml  ehipe,  on  the  lake.  Buf&]a  CMituiia  beaide  ita  muueraua  chardieB,  m. 
handsome  exchange  a  large  and  splendid  theatre,  &c. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  State  is  lets  improved  and  pc^lona  than  the  central,  bat  il 
,    .   ...        .,   .     Tslleys,  t--- '^- ' '-'-- ' 


s  much  fertile  Boil  in  the  nuroeroos  valleTs,  that  lie  si 
there  are  here  several  flourishing  (owns;  its  resoureet  will  be  nxire  full^  shown,  when  the 
great  &ie  rsil-road  shall  afford  it  more  easy  accem  to  a  market.  The  village  of  Ithaca,  at 
the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  increased  its  population  from  3334,  in  1830,  to  5000  in  1835;  ^ 
the  Owe^  rail-r^  it  is  connected  with  the  Suoquehanna,  sjid  bj  the  lake  with  the  Erie 
canal  and  tide-water.  It^  situation  is  highly  picturesque,  and  the  falls  in  the  little  riv^ 
called  Fall  Creek  have  an  aspect  of  wild  grandeur ;  one  of  the  cascades  is  ISO  feet  in  height, 
and  its  lofty  banks  rise  to  aboat  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  There  are  nameroas 
manuiacturinc;  establishments  here.  Biucrhanilon,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Chenan^  and  SnS' 
quehanna,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  Chenango  canal,  is  a  thriving  village  with  2000  in- 
babitanls. 

There  are  still  in  New  York  upwards  of  4000  Indiana,  the  remnanU  of  the  once  powcrfiil 
Six  Nations  They  occupy  several  reaervatioos  in  the  western  part  ti  the  Stat^  aM  tben 
ia  also  a  small  Dumber,  moatl;  half-hreeds,  at  St  Regia  on  the  St  I«wreac& 

2.  Slate  of  Neie  Jer$ej/, 

New  Jersey  ia  (Jmort  entirely  encircled  by  navigable  waters;  the  Hndica  River,  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  Delaware  Bay  and  River  BamNindii^  it  on  all  mdes,  except  the  noith, 
where  ita  frontier  i«  an  imaf-inary  line  of  about  50  miles,  running  northwastward  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Delaware.  Its  greatest  length  is  1S6  miles,  thim  Cape  May,  38°  56'  N.  laL, 
to  Carpenters'  Point,  41°  21' ;  its  breadth  varies  from  40  to  75  miles ;  and  it  has  a  euperficial 
area  of  7276  square  miles.  The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  hilly  rather  ttian  mountainoosi, 
being  traversed  by  the  prohmf^tion  of  several  mountain  ridges  from  Pennsylvania;  these 
hills  nowhere  reach  a  great  height,  but  they  abound  in  bold  uid  varied  ecenery,  and  are  in- 
terspersed with  fertile  and  pleasant  valleys,  comprising  some  of  the  beet  land  in  the  State. 
Schooley's  Mountain  is  a  favourite  summer  resort,  and  contains  saline  sjwings.  The  eastern 
line  of  the  State  on  the  Hudson  is  formed  by  a  bold  rid;^  of  trap  rock,  called  the  PaJisadoea 
or  Cloister  Hill,  which,  presenlinfr  a  precipitous  wall  to  the  river,  in  scane  places,  as  at 
Weehawken,  200  feet  in  height,  gives  an  air  of  pictoreoqne  wiMness  to  the  scenery.  The 
southern  part  of  the  State,  from  Raritan  Bay  and  Trenton  to  Cape  May,  consists  of  a  neat 
sandy  plain,  nowhere  rising'  more  than  60  leet  above  the  sea,  except  at  the  Nevbink  Hills, 
near  Sandy  Hook,  which,  alUiough  only  810  foet  hirh,  form  a  prominent  object  amid  the  gene- 
ral level.  From  the  low,  projecting  sand-bank,  call«l  Sandy  Hook,  oppoeite  Ihe  Nanowa,  to 
the  similarly  fiiimed  point  of  Cape  May,  the  whole  eaMem  coast  coDsists  of  a  long  line  of 
sandy  beaches,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  inlets,  and  enclosing  narrow,  shallow  lagooDS, 
behind  which  extends  for  several  miles  inland  a  low  marshy  tract ;  this  coast  is  eonslantlj 
changing,  several  old  inlets  having  been  closed,  and  new  ones  formed  since  the  settlement 
of  the  country.  Bemg  exposed  to  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  aod  afitMiling  few  haihoon,  it  is 
the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks.  Bamegut,  Great  Egg  Harbour,  and  Little  Egg  Harboor 
inlets,  are  the  principal  points  of  access  to  the  inland  waters.  The  soulhweatem  coast,  on 
the  Delaware  Bay  and  River,  consists  chiefly  of  a  strip  of  salt-marsh,  which  gradually  ter- 
minates in  the  sandy  region. 

New  Jersey  is  well  watered,  comprising  a  great  number  of  smalt  rivers^  osefiil  Sx  ecooo- 
mical  purposes.     The  Hackensack  and  Passaic  run  into  Newark  Bay,  which  aSirds  a  navi- 
gable communication  through  the  kills  with  New  York  and  Raritan  Bays.     The  former  is 
"*<  navigable   for  sloops  to  Hacken- 

sack,  15  miles;  the  Utter,  after 
receiving  several  considetaUa 
streams  from  the  nulh,  west,  and 
south,  has  a  fall  ifig.  1126.)  of  72 
feet  at  Pateism,  once  much  ad- 
mired for  its  wild  beauties;  at  pre- 
sent the  water  is  chiefly  carried 
off  into  numerous  mill-couiBea. 
.  The  Raritan,  which  flows  nearly 
across  the  State,  enters  a  fine  bay 
of  the  same  name,  and  afibrds  sloc^ 
_      .  _  _  navigation    to    New     Brunswick. 

"*^*^*^  Great  and  Little  E^  Harbour  riv- 

ers are  navigable  25  miles  fiir  small  sea>veseels.    Uaurice  river  enters  Delaware  Bay ;  tha 
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Masconetcong  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  river  Delaware  from  this  State ;  the  Wall- 
kill  flows  north  through  a  tract  of  swamp,  called  the  Drowned  Lands,  about  20  miles  long 
by  2  to  4  broad,  which  is  annually  inundated  by  the  river. 

New  Jersey  abounds  in  valuable  iron  ores ;  in  the  north  the  ores  are  hematitic  and  mag- 
netic, of  a  good  quality ;  in  the  south  the  bog-ore  prevails ;  rich  veins  of  zinc  ore  occur  m 
the  northern  part  of  the  State ;  copper  also  aU>unds  and  has  been  extensively  worked ;  but, 
acceding  to  Professor  Rogers,  it  is  not  found  in  a  true  vein,  but  exists  only  in  irregular 
bunches  or  strings.  Good  free-stone  for  building,  roofing  and  writing  slate,  marble  of  excel- 
lent quality,  lime  and  marl,  highly  valuable  as  a  manure,  fine  sand,  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  and  extensive  beds  of  peat  are  also  found.  The  greater  part  of  the  sandy 
tract  is  covered  with  extensive  pine  forests,  which  have  afS^rded  supplies  of  fuel  for  the  nu- 
merous furnaces  of  the  State,  and  the  steam-boats  of  the  neighbouring  waters ;  it  contains, 
however,  many  patches  of  good  land,  producing  oak  timber  or  affording  abundance  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets ;  the  middle  section  is  the  most 
highly  improved  and  wealthy  part  of  the  State,  being  divided  into  small  fkrms  and  kitchen 
gardens,  which  are  carefuUy  cultivated,  and  which  find  a  ready  market  in  the  numerous 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  district,  and  in  the  great  cities  of  the  adjacent  States.  The 
northern  counties  contain  much  good  pasture  land,  with  numerous  fine  farms.  The  apples 
and  cider  of  the  north  are  as  not^  for  their  superior  quality,  as  the  peaches  of  the  south. 
The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture,  commerce  being  mostly 
carried  on  through  the  port*  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ;  the  northeastern  corner  is, 
however,  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufactures.  The  shad  and  oyster  fisheries  in  the  rivers 
and  great  estuaries  that  border  on  the  State,  afford  a  profitable  employment  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  shipping  belonging  to  New  Jersey  in  1834  was  96,867  tons;  value  of  im- 
ports 4492  dollars,  of  exports  8131  dollars. 

Mcmufacturing  Establishments  in  New  Jersey^  in  1830. 


857  runs  of  stone  in  grLit-mills 
655  saw-mills 

72  fiilling-mills 

29  paper-mills 

13  roUing  and  slitting-mills 

17  oiKmiUs 

28  furnaces 
108  forge-fires 


45  cotton-factories 
25  wooIlen-fiLctories 
6  calico-works 
13  glass-works 
399  distilleries 
135  carding-machines 
2876  tan-vats. 


The  value  of  the  iron  manufactures  was  estimated,  in  1830,  at  about  1,000,000  dollars  an- 
nually ;  of  glass  500,000 ;  of  cottons  2,000,000 ;  of  wooUens  250,000 ;  but  all  these  branches 
have  very  much  increased  since  that  time.  Hats,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  harness,  &c., 
are  also  largely  produced. 

Several  mportant  canal  and  rail-road  routes  connect  the  eastern  and  western  waters,  or 
unite  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  Morris  canal  extends  firom  Jersey  city,  opposite 
New  York,  through  Newark  and  Paterson,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  to  the  Delaware 
opposite  Easton,  102  miles,  thus  connecting  the  Hudson  with  the  anthracite  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania ;  fuel,  lumber,  timber,  lime,  nour,  &c,  are  also  brought  down  the  canal ;  in- 
clined planes  have  been  in  part  used  instead  of  locks,  and  the  boats  are  raised  and  let  down 
in  a  frame  or  cradle,  moved  by  water-power ;  the  total  rise  and  fall  is  1674  feet,  of  which 
1439  feet  are  overcome  by  22  inclined  planes,  and  235  by  24  locks ;  there  are  12  aqueducts 
OD  the  canal.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  uniting  the  navifi^able  waters  of  the  rivers 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  extends  from  Bordentown  Uirough  Trenton  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, 48  miles ;  it  is  75  feet  wide  and  7  deep,  admitting  vessels  of  100  tons ;  there  are  14 
locks  which  rise  and  fall  116  feet;  a  navigable  feeder,  23  miles  in  length,  extends  fi*om 
BolPs  Island  in  the  Delaware  to  Trenton,  ^lem  canal  runs  from  the  Upper  Salem  Creek 
to  the  Delaware,  4  miles,  and  Washington  canal,  from  the  place  of  the  name  to  the  Raritan, 
one  mile.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  rail-road  is  an  important  work  on  the  great  line  of  tra^ 
vel  between  the  north  and  south,  61  miles  in  length.  The  Paterson  and  Hudson  rail-road, 
from  Paterson  to  Jersey  city,  opposite  New  York,  is  14  miles  long ;  the  New  Jersey  rail- 
road extends  from  New  Brunswick,  through  Newark,  to  the  last  mentioned  road,  a  few  miles 
firom  the  Hudson ;  length  28  miles.  The  Camden  and  Woodbury  rail-road,  8  miles,  is  in 
progress. 

Settlements  were  made  by  the  Swedes,  at  an  early  period,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  near  Salem,  where  some  of  their  descendants  are  still  found,  and  some  names  of  places 
given  by  them  are  retained.  Dutch  emigrants  occupied  the  northeastern  parts,  which  were 
included  within  the  limits  of  New  Netherlands.  The  whole  country  was  then  comprised  in 
the  grant  made  to  the  duke  of  York  in  1664,  and  in  1676  was  by  him  set  off  to  two  different 
proprietors,  who  held  both  the  property  of  the  soil  and  the  powers  of  government,  under  the 
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ntmei  of  Eaii  Jeney  and  West  Jeney.  In  1702  the  praprieton  of  the  Jenaje  ewranderad 
the  powen  of  govemineDt  to  the  British  crown,  aad  they  thenceforwaid  formed  one  gorenip 
ment  During  the  war  of  the  revolution  this  State  was  the  scene  of  some  aidaous  and  io* 
terestmg  conmets.  Washington  oonducted  a  skilful  retreat  thioqgh  New  Jersey  in  1776^ 
before  superior  British  forces,  and  the  brilliant  affiurs  of  Tzentoo,  PnaeetoD*  and  Mnniaflutf^ 
in  the  following  year,  took  place  within  her  bordera. 

The  legislative  bodies  are  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  General  Aomnbly,  ehoaea  amMially 
bv  the  people ;  the  Governor  is  chosen  annually  by  the  two  houses,  and  the  two  houses^  with 
the  Governor,  are  stvled  the  Legislature,  The  superior  judges  are  appointed  for  the  tem 
of  seven  years,  and  the  inferior  for  five  years,  by  the  Legislature.  The  constitution  provides 
that  every  person  of  foil  age  worth  50  pounds  proclansation-moDey,  shall  have  the  right  of 
suffimge ;  fcut  the  Legislature  has  passed  laws  prohibiting  females  and  negroes  fipom  votinfi 
and  declaring  that  every  white  male  of  the  age  of  21  vears,  who  shall  have  paid  a  tax,  sh£ 
be  considered  as  worth  50  pounds,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  ?ote.  Every  child  bom  in  the 
Sute  after  July  4th,  1804,  is  free;  traffic  in  slaves  betweea  this  and  other  States  was  pro* 
hibited  as  early  as  1796.  There  are  two  colleges  in  New  Jefsey ;  the  College  of  New  Jei^ 
sey,  or  Nassau  Hall,  at  Princeton,  is  a  highly  respectable  institution;  it  has  13  instractoEi^ 
upwards  of  200  students^  a  library  of  8000  volumes,  du:.  Rutgws  College,  at  New  Br«i0> 
wick,  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  Refonned  Church,  and  has  a  theological  seminary  oonnected 
with  it  The  Presbyterians  have  also  a  distinguished  theok^eal  school  at  Priaoeton.  Then 
are  several  academies  and  high  schoob  in  the  State,  but  primary  edueatiftt  has  been  neglecfc* 
ed.  The  Presbyterians  are  the  prevalent  sect;  but  tne  Baptists^  Methodists,  Dutch  B^ 
formed,  Episcqialiansi  and  Friends  are  nnmerons,  and  there  are  some  Koman  Catholics,  Uuh 
versalists,  d&o. 

The  State  is  divided  into  14  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  120  townships  Owing 
to  the  great  emigration  the  population  increased  slowlv  until  1820,  but  sinoe  that  time  the^ 
increase  has  been  more  lapidt  on  account  of  the  growth  of  manufactures; — 

Ooaatiei.  Fopq1«Uo]i.~1jBSQl  OmiHy  TamroM, 

Bercen 23,414 HiifllrnnMfJf 

Borlingtan 31,066 Moant  Holly 

CapeMay 4,945 CapeMayC.H. 

Caimberluid 14,091 Bridgetown 

Essex 41,928 Newark 

Okmcesier 28,431 Woodbmy 

H-terdon 31,066 )?toSten 

Middlesez 23,157 New  Branswidc 

Monmouth 29,233 FVvehflld 

Morris 23,580 Morislown 

Salem 14,155 , Stdem 

Somerset 17,689 SamerviOs 

Sussex 20,349 Newton 

Warren 18,634 Bdvideitt. 

The  ciu  of  Trenton,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigatiop,  m 
the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  tiie  Stat&4iouse,  State-prisoa* 
and  eight  churches.  A  wooden  bridge  1000  feet  in  length  here  crosses  the  river,  just  b»- 
low  the  foils,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  passes  through  the  city.  The  iUls  aflbrd 
extensive  water-power  for  manufocturing  purposes,  and  there  are  ten  mills  and  mannftcto- 
ries  in  the  vicinity.  Trenton  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  revolution,  ibr  the  victory 
gained  over  the  British  and  Hessians  by  Washington,  Dec.  26th,  1776.  Crofting  the  Delsr 
ware  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  snow-storm,  he  surprised  and  captured  a  detachment  of  the 
hostile  forces  stationed  at  this  placa  Population,  9025.  Ten  miles  fixnn  Trenton  is  the 
village  of  Princeton,  the  seat  ci  New  Jersey  College,  and  celelnrated  in  the  revolutionary 
history  for  the  action  of  January  3d,  1777.  The  city  of  New  Brunswick,  at  tfie  bead  of  sloop 
navigation  on  the  Raritan,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  and 
the  New  Jersey  rail-road,  is  the  depot  of  the  produce  of  a  fertile  district,  and  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade.  The  upper  streets  are  spacious  and  handsome,  and  coomiand  a  foae  prospect 
Here  are  Rutgers  college,  and  a  theological  seminary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed.  Tlie  pcm- 
lation  of  the  city  is  about  6000.  The  canal  basin,  200  feet  wide  and  li  mile  long,  Ues 
in  front  of  the  city.  Somerville  is  a  thriving  town,  lying  northwest  of  New  BrunswicL 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  stands  the  city  of  Amboy,  or  Perth  Amboy,  with  a  good  harbour, 
which  is,  however,  little  used.  Rahway,  forther  north,  comprises  several  detached  villagei^ 
containing  numerous  manufocturing  establishments,  and  about  9000  inhabitants.  Elizabeth- 
town  is  a  pretty  and  thriving  town  near  Newark  Bay,  with  d450  inhabitants;  it  contains 
several  mUIs. 
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The  citjr  of  Newaxk^  the  largest  and  mcwt  important  town  in  New  Jeney,  stands  on  the 
Paeaaic,  three  mllea  from  Newark  Bay,  and  has  easy  commuoication  with  New  York  by 
means  of  steam4)oalB  and  the  New  Jersey  rail-road;  the  Morris  canal  also  passes  through 
the  city.    Newark  is  prettily  situated  and  well  built,  with  spacious  streets  and  handsome 
lioaaes,  many  of  which  are  ornamented  with  fine  shade  trees.    The  manufactures  are  exten- 
sive, and  its  surplus  produce  sent  c^  is  estimated  to  amount  to  8,000,000  dollars  yearly.  Car- 
riages, shoes  and  boots,  saddlery,  jewelry,  hats,  furniture,  &c.  are  among  the  articles  produced. 
The  population  in  18S0  was  10,958,  in  1835  about  16,000.    Paterson,  at  the  fells  of  the 
Passaic,  which  afihid  an  immense  water-power,  and  are  extensively  applied  to  economical 
purposes,  is  one  of  the  principal  manufteturing  towns  in  the  eountry.    Here  are  twenty 
cotton-mills,  with  numerous  other  works,  such  as  paper-mills,  seven  ma9hine-shop8,  button 
fiKtories,  iron  and  brass  founderies,  nail  ikctories,  woollen-mills,  &^    The  town  contains  ten 
chofches,  and  the  population  increased  from  7781,  in  1830,  to  about  12,000  in  1835.    Boon- 
ton,  on  the  Morris  cwoal,  and  Belvidere,  on  the  Delaware,  with  numerous  mill-eeats,  are 
flourishing  towns,  and  contain  some  mill&    Below  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware,  is  Borden- 
town,  pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  ground  overlooking  the  river,  and  standing  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canaL    The  city  oi  Burlington  below  Sordentown, 
is  also  a  neat  little  town  prettily  situated  cm  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  2670  inhabitants. 
8team4xMLts  fi»m  Philadelphia  touch  at  these  places  several  tones  a  day.    The  city  of  Cam- 
den, opposite  Philadelphia,  carries  on  some  blanches  of  manufacturing  industry ;  ten  steam 
ferry-boats  are  eonstantly  plying  between  the  two  cities.    Population,  2840.    Red  Bank» 
below  Camden,  was  the  scene  of  some  fi^^ting  during  the  revolutionary  war.    There  are  no 
ooBsideraUe  towns  in  the  sandy  region.    Lt»^branch,  on  the  sea-coast,  south  of  Shrewa- 
bury  Bay,  deaerves  to  be  mentbned  as  a  fiivounte  watering-place. 

8.  Commonwealth  of  Pentuylvania, 

This  s^eat  State,  firom  her  central  position,  her  diinensions,  her  natural  resources^  her 
grand  artificial  lines  of  conmiunication,  and  her  population,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
Union,  forms  verv  nearly  a  regular  parallelogram  covering  an  area  of  47,000  square  miles. 
It  has  a  general  breadth  of  l&  miles,  extended  a  little  near  the  western  edge  by  a  triangu- 
lar projection  advancing  beyond  the  general  northern  boundary  to  Lake  Erie,  and  contracted 
nearly  as  much  on  the  east  by  the  intrusion  of  Delaware.  The  irregular  river-line  forms  its 
eastern  boundary,  fix>m  which  it  stretches  with  an  extreme  length  of  815  miles  to  the  meri- 
dian of  80^  86'  W.  Ion. ;  its  southern  boundary  is  an  imaginary  line  run  on  the  parallel  of 
89°  48'  by  Mason  and  Dixon,  and  taking  its  name  firom  those  astrmomers ;  and  its  northern 
is  the  parallel  of  42°,  and,  in  the  northwestern  comer,  Lake  Erie. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  State,  except  Virginia,  which  stretches  quite  across  the  great 
Appalachian  system  of  mountains,  and  is  thus  naturally  divided  into  three  strongly  marked 
regions,  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  slope,  the  central  mountainous  region,  and  the  western  or 
Ohio  and  Erie  table-land.  The  prmcipal  mountain  chains  definitely  traceable  in  this  State 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Daihy,  who  has  examined  the  subject  with  care,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Smith  Mountain  enters  the  State  firom  New  Jersey  between  Northampton  and 
Bocks  counties,  and,  after  being  interrupted  by  the  Schuylkill  above  Pottstown,  and  by  the 
'Susquehanna  near  the  southern  border  of  the  state,  it  passes  into  Maryland.  2.  The  Blue 
Bidge  enters  Pennsylvania  below  Easton,  where  it  is  pierced  by  the  Delaware ;  pursuing  a 
sou£westerly  direction,  it  is  interrupted  by  the  Schuylkill  at  Beading,  by  the  Susquehanna 
below  Harri^mrg,  and  passes  out  of  the  State  between  Adams  and  Franklin  counties.  The 
elevation  of  the  former  ridge  nowhere  exceeds  1000  feet  in  this  State ;  that  of  the  latter  is 
somewhat  more.  8.  The  Blue  Mountain,  or  Eittatinny,  also  enters  this  State  from  New 
Jersev,  and  is  broken  by  the  Delaware  at  the  Water  Gap,  further  west  by  a  pass  called  the 
Wind  Gap,  bv  the  Lehigh,  by  the  Schuylkill  above  Hamburg,  and  by  the  Susquehanna  ^ve 
miles  above  narrisburg.  It  then  passes  between  Franklin  and  Bediord  counties  into  Mary- 
land. Its  elevation  in  Pennsfylvania  varies  from  800  to  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Between  the  Kittatinny  mountain  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  a  distance 
of  about  85  miles,  is  the  great  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania.  4.  The  Broad  Mountain, 
which  lies  in  the  intervenmg  space  between  the  Eittatinny  Mountain  and  the  Susquehanna, 
forms  a  less  continuous,  but  more  elevated  chain  than  the  last  mentioned.  It  appears  to  be 
continued  southwest  of  the  Susquehanna  by  the  Tuscarora  Mountaius,  which  are  pierced  by 
the  Juniata  between  Mifflin  and  Perry  counties,  and  to  pass  into  Maryland  a  litUe  west  of 
the  Kittatinny  chain.  5»  Sideling  Hill,  which  forms  a  well  defined  ridge  firom  the  Maryland 
line  to  the  Juniata,  on  the  southwest  comer  of  MifUn  county,  mi^ht,  in  Mr.  Darby's  opinion, 
be  traced  through  Mifflin,  Unk>n,  Columbia,  and  Luzerne  counties.  6.  The  next  well  de- 
fined chain  is  the  Alleghany  Mountain,  which  forms  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Atlantic 
basin  and  the  Ohio  vaUey.  It  is,  therefore,  the  height  of  land  &tween  those  two  basins,  al- 
though its  summits  do  not  rise  to  so  great  an  elevation  above  its  base,  as  do  those  of  the 
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Biotd  Mountain  above  the  base  of  that  chain.  Hie  Alleghany  rises  in  Bradford  county,  is 
pierced  by  the  north  branch  of  the  Saainehanna  below  Towanda,  traverses  Lycoming  coontyt 
where  it  crosses  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  pursuing  a  southerly  conise  sepa- 
rates Huntingdon  and  Bedford  from  Cambria  and  Somerset  counties.  Westward  of  the  Alle- 
ghany chain,  and  on  the  Ohio  slope,  two  well-defined  chains  cross  the  State  from  north  to 
south,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  first  mentioned,  under  the  names  of  (7)  the 
Laurel  ridge,  about  25  miles  west  of  the  Aileghanies,  and  (8)  Chestnut  ridge,  10  miles  far- 
ther west    Neither  of  these  chains  is  very  elevated. 

Though  in  some  places  rude  and  rocky,  many  of  these  mountain  ranges  caasAs^  of  gradu- 
ally rising  swells,  cultivated  to  the  summits,  and  the  whole  mountain  region  is  interspersed 
with  highly  beautiful  and  productive  valleys,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent  and 
under  excellent  cultivation.  The  soil  of  the  eastern  coast  is  in  part  light  and  sandy,  bnt 
the  interior  plains  and  valleys  are  composed  of  a  deep  rich  loam,  and  there  are  comparatively 
few  and  inconsiderable  tracts  of  absolute  sterility. 

Pennsylvania  is  well  watered  in  every  part,  abounding  in  rivers,  streams,  rivolets,  and 
brooks;  but  some  of  the  principal  rivers  are  so  much  obstructed  that  they  serve  rather  as 
canal  feeders  than  as  navigable  channels.  The  Delaware,  which  rises  in  the  Catskill  Moon- 
tains  in  New  York,  and  bathes  the  eastern  border  of  Pennsylvania,  may  yet  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  latter  State,  from  which  it  receives  its  principal  trilnitaries.  Pursuing 
a  southerly  course,  and  piercing  the  Kittatinny  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Delaware  meets  the 
tide  130  miles  firom  the  sea,  at  Trenton,  to  which  place  it  is  accessiUe  fbr  sloops ;  above  that 
point  the  navigation  is  impeded  by  shoals,  but  there  are  no  falls,  and  the  river  is,  therefore, 
navigable  for  boats  downward  from  near  its  source.  Large  ships  ascend  to  Philadelphia, 
about  40  miles  below  which  it  expands  into  a  broad  bay.  Its  whole  course  is  about  320  miles 
in  length ;  the  numerous  canals  connected  with  various  points  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  re- 
gion, and  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Hudson,  the  Raritan,  and  the  Chesapeake,  have 
greatly  increased  its  importance  as  a  channel  of  trade.  Its  principal  tributaries  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  the  Lackawaxen,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Schuylkill,  which  rise  in  the  anthracite  coal 
region ;  the  latter  has  a  course  of  about  130  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  above  300 
tons  to  Philadelphia,  6  miles  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Delaware.  The  Susquehanna  is 
the  principal  stream  of  Pennsylvania  in  point  of  size,  but  it  is  so  much  broken  in  its  course 
by  rapids  and  bars,  as  to  afibrd  little  advantage  for  navigation  without  artificial  aid ;  it  rises 
in  Otsego  Lake  in  New  York,  and  flowing  in  a  circuitous,  but  genendiv  southerly  course^ 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Delaware,  it  reaches  the  Chesapeake  400  miles  ffom  its  source ;  its 
principal  tributaries  are  all  fit>m  the  right;  they  are  the  Unadilla  and  Chenango  in  New 
York,  and  the  Tioga,  or  Chemung,  the  West  Branch,  and  the  Juniata  in  Pennsylvania ;  the 
most  considerable  from  the  left  are  the  Lackawannock,  Swatara,  and  Conestoga.  The  chan- 
nel of  the  Susquehanna  is  so  winding  and  broken  that  even  the  descending  navigation  is 
extremely  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  practicable  only  at  certain  seasons  in  particular  stages 
of  the  water,  and  its  tributaries  partaJce  of  the  same  character.  The  Juniata  rises  in  the 
Alleghany  ridge,  but  the  West  Branch  rises  in  numerous  branches  in  the  Laurel  Hill,  and 
pieroes  the  Alleghany  above  Dunnstown. 

The  great  rivers  of  Western  Pennsylvania  are  tributaries,  or  rather  the  constituents  of  the 
Ohia  The  Alleghany,  rising  on  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  same  range  with  some  of  the 
remote  sources  of  the  West  Branch,  flows  first  north  into  New  York,  and  then  south  to  its 
junction  with  the  Monongahela.  It  is  navigable  to  Olean  in  New  York,  and  to  Waterford 
on  French  Creek,  its  principal  western  tributary,  14  miles  from  Lake  Erie ;  small  steam- 
boats have  even  ascended  to  Olean,  240  miles  fi'om  its  mouth.  The  Kiskiminetas,  or  Cone- 
maugh,  the  principal  tributary  from  the  east,  rises  in  the  western  declivity  of  the  Alleghany 
mountain,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Juniata,  and  pierces  the  Laurel  and  Chestnut  ridgefli 
The  other  constituent  branch  of  the  Ohio  is  the  Monongahela,  which  descends  from  the 
Alleghany  range  in  Virginia,  and  before  its  junction  with  the  Alleghany,  receives  the 
Youghiogeny,  a  large  stream  from  Maryland ;  both  of  these  rivers  affi>ra  boat  navigation  for 
a  considerable  distance.  The  Big  Beaver  is  the  only  considerable  tributary  of  the  Ohio 
within  this  State ;  it  is  navigable  for  some  distance  above  the  falls  near  its  mouth. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  great,  and,  although  but  recently  begun  to 
be  fairly  developed,  already  gives  an  earnest  of  its  future  importance.  Iron,  coal,  aiKl  salt, 
the  most  valuable  of  minerals,  occur  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  The  coal  of  Pennsylvania 
Is  of  two  kinds,  quite  distinct  in  their  character  and  localitiea  The  anthracite  or  non-bitu- 
minous coal  appears  to  be  distributed  in  three  great  fields  or  basins  over  an  extent  of  about 
624,000  acres.  The  first  bed  extends  fi^mi  the  Lehigh,  across  the  head  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill,  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  lies  south  of  Broad  Mountain ;  the  coal  of  this  basin  is 
of  three  qualities,  that  which  bums  freely  and  leaves  a  residuum  of  red  ashes,  found  in  the 
southern  part ;  that  which  ignites  with  more  difficulty  and  leaves  gray  ashes,  found  in  a  few 
veins  of  the  middle ;  and  a  third,  from  the  Lehigh  or  Mauch  Chunk  region,  which  is  still 
harder,  more  difficult  of  ignition,  and  leaves  white  ashes.    The  second  basin,  called  the 
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Shamokin  or  Beaver  Meadow  field,  also  extends  from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Susquehannaf  north 
of  the  Broad  Mountain ;  it  has  been  but  little  worked.  The  third  field  or  the  Lackawanna 
or  Wyoming  basin,  extends  firom  the  head  waters  of  the  Lackawanna  to  some  distance  be- 
low Wilkesbarre,  on  the  Susquehanna ;  the  coal  is  heavier  and  harder  tlian  that  of  the  other 
beds  and  more  difficult  of  ignition,  but  when  ignited  the  heat  is  intense  and  the  consump- 
tion slow.  In  1820  the  wh<Me  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  consumed  was  365  tons ;  in  1^5 
there  were  shipped  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  65,632  tons,  by  the  Lehigh  128,496 
tons,  and  by  the  Schuylkill  306,740  tons,  in  all  520,870  tons ;  exclusive  of  the  consumption 
in  the  coal  region,  and  the  quantity  shipped  by  the  Susquehanna,  making  the  whole  con- 
sumption upwuds  of  600,000,  of  the  value  of  more  than  3,000,000  dollars.  There  are 
upwards  of  100  miles  of  raii-road  within  the  coal  region. 

The  other  kind  of  coal  is  the  bituminous,  which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State  west 
of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  excepting  a  narrow  strip  along  the  northern  border.  It  seems  not 
to  be  found  east  of  tliat  range,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  Cumberland  coal  field 
on  Will's  Creek.  The  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  being  the  only  stream  which 
pierces  the  Alleghany,  has  long  served  as  a  channel  for  bringing  down  small  quantities  of 
this  coal  to  the  eastern  cities,  but  its  consumption  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  west  It 
has  been  estimated  that  about  290,000  tons  are  annually  consumed  in  Pittsburg,  and 
166,000  at  the  salt-works  on  the  Kiskiminetas,  beside  which  it  is  sent  down  to  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans,  &c.,  in  considerable  quantities,  and  has  lately  begun  to  be  applied  to  the 
smelting  of  iron.  It  is  sold  on  the  spot  for  about  50  or  60  cents  a  ton,  and  at  distant  places 
for  firom  5  to  10  dollars. 

Salt  is  made  fi-om  the  salt-springs  of  the  Kiskiminetas,  Alleghany,  and  Beaver,  which  pro- 
duce about  1,000,000  bushels  yearly.  Iron  ore  of  an  excellent  quality  is  abundant,  and  is 
extensively  worked ;  from  the  imperfect  returns  made  to  Congress  in  1882,  it  appears  that 
there  were  in  the  State  at  that  time  upwards  of  60  fiimaces,  and  100  forges  yielding  annu- 
ally about  45,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  6000  tons  of  blooms,  25,000  tons  of  bar-iron,  and  9800 
tons  of  casting ;  this  statement  must  have  fallen  short  of  the  real  amount,  and  since  that 
period  the  busmess  has  largely  increased.  Valuable  limestone  and  joarble  also  abound,  and 
copper,  zinc,  &c.,  occur. 

Wheat  is  the  great  agricultural  staple  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  other  cereal  grains,  with 
fiax  and  hemp,  are  extensively  cultivated ;  east  of  the  mountains  the  country  is  generally 
under  excellent  cultivation ;  commodious  fkrm-houses,  and  large  bams  and  rarm  buildings, 
show  the  prosperity  of  the  rural  population.  The  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  are  good,  and 
considerable  numbers  of  sheep  are  raised.  The  manu&ctures  of  Pennsylvania  constitute  an 
important  branch  of  its  industry,  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  are  in  possession  of  fow 
details  on  this  subject;  they  include  iron-ware  of  almost  every  description,  machinery,  hol- 
low-ware, tools  and  implements,  cutlery,  nails,  stoves  and  grates,  &c. ;  glass,  paper,  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  leather,  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  fiimiture,  porcelain,  &c.,  are  also  among 
the  articles  produced.  The  returns  of  1832  state  the  amount  of  nails  annually  made  to  be 
7000  tons,  and  there  are  said  to  have  been  at  that  time  60  cotton-mills  producing  annually 
about  20,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  and  2,200,000  lbs.  of  yam.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  Pennsylvania  is  in  part  carried  on  through  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  and 
its  actual  amount  cannot  therefore  be  fully  ascertained ;  the  value  of  the  direct  imports  in 
1834  was  10,479,268,  of  exports  3,989,746 ;  an  active  inland  trade  is  prosecuted  on  her  ca- 
nals, on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  Ohio^  and  her  coasting-trade  is  extensive  and  valuable.  The 
shipping  belonging  to  the  State,  in  1833,  amounted  to  91,344  tons. 

The  works  for  me  improvement  of  internal  intercommunication  have  been  executed  partly 
b^  the  State  and  partly  by  individuals,  on  a  grand  scale,  along  and  over  broad  and  rapid 
rivers,  through  rugged  defiles,  and  over  lofty  mountains.  Those  of  the  State  consist  of 
several  divisions  composed  of  rail-roads  and  canals,  extending  across  the  country  firom  tide- 
water to  the  Ohio,  and  branching  ofiT  in  difierent  directions  to  almost  every  section  of  the 
State.  The  grand  tmnk  extends  fi'om  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  by  this  route 
of  400  miles.'  The  first  division  of  the  work,  from  Philadelpthia  to  Columbia  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, is  a  rail-road,  which  passing  the  Schuylkill  by  a  viaduct  1008  feet  in  length,  rises 
187  feet  by  an  inclined  plane  2805  feet  long,  and  enters  Columbia  by  an  inclined  plane  1600 
in  length  with  a  perpendicular  descent  of  90  feet ;  these  planes  are  passed  by  stationary 
steam-engines,  the  former  of  60  and  the  latter  of  40  horse-power.  At  Columbia  the  canal 
begins,  and  is  continued  up  the  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  to  Holidaysburg,  172  miles,  and 
684  feet  above  Columbia,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  748  feet ; — ^the  canal  is  40  feet  wide  at  top 
and  4  feet  deep.  The  Alleghany  ridge  is  then  surmounted  by  the  Alleghany  Portage  Rail- 
road, 37  miles  in  length,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  2570  feet ;  the  voad  consists  of  10  inclined 
planes  covering  about  four  miles,  and  passed  by  as  many  stationary  engines,  and  11  levels 
on  eight  of  which  horses  are  used,  tne  other  three  being  worked  by  locomotive  steam-en- 
frines ;  the  summit-level  is  2490  feet  above  the  sea.  At  Johnstown,  the  route  is  again  con- 
tinued by  a  canal,  down  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Alleghany  to  Pittsburg,  104  miles,  with  a 
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rise  ftnd  fidl  of  471  feet  The  principal  bnmch  of  this  great  undeitakinir  is  the  Sneqne- 
hanna  canal,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  up  the  Suaquehanna  and  the  North 
Branch  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna,  115  milea;  a  iecond  lateral  diviaion  rune  up  the 
West  Branch  to  Dunnstown,  66  miles ;  there  are  on  the  former  16  loclOy  and  on  the  latter 
19  guard  uid  lift-locka.  The  Delaware  branch  extends  from  Bristol  to  Easton,  60  milea, 
with  a  rise  of  170  feet ;  the  Beaver  branch,  from  the  town  of  the  name,  up  the  Big  Beaver 
and  Bhenango  rivera  to  Newcastle,  affi)rd8  a  navigable  channel  of  80  milee,  by  means  of 
eight  miles  of  excavation  and  seven  dams  in  the  river,  with  18  guaid  and  Uft-Jocka.  The 
French  Creek  branch  extends  up  that  river  from  Franklin  at  its  mouth,  to  Meadvilie  and 
Conneaut  lake ;  total  length  46  miles,  or  with  the  lake  50  mile^  of  which  27  milea  is  bj 
excavation ;  there  are  12  dams,  and  18  guard  and  lifi*locks  on  this  division.  Appiopriatioiia 
were  also  made  in  the  spring  of  1896,  Sx  continuing  the  Susquehanna  bnach  towards  the 
State  line ;  for  extending  the  West  Branch  division ;  for  continuing  the  canal  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  State  toward  Erie ;  and  ibr  ascertaining,  by  surveys,  the  practicalHlity  of 
connecting  the  West  Branch  with  the  Alleghany  by  a  canaL 
In  the  year  1885  the  revenue  derived  from  the  public  works  was  as  foUowa: 

Tolls  on  the  Canals #403,008 

Rail-roads 194,628 

Motive  Power 86,726 

Total    684,867 

The  principal  works  constructed  by  individoals  are  as  follows:  The  Lackawazen  canal, 
extendmg  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  on  the  Delaware  to  Honesdale,  25  miles,  whence  it 
is  continued  by  a  lail-road  to  Carbondale  coal-mines,  16}  miles ;  the  cost  of  these  wotIdb 
was  2,000,000  dollars.  The  Lehi^rh  canal  starts  from  the  termination  of  the  Morris  and 
Delaware  canals,  and  goes  to  White  Haven,  66  miles ;  the  Mauch  Chunk,  Room  Ron,  and 
Beaver  Meadow  rail-roads,  connect  this  canal  with  the  first  and  second  coal  basins.  In  this 
work  some  of  the  locks  have  from  20  to  80  feet  lift,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  can  be 
filled  in  tlie  usual  time  required  fer  filling  ordinary  locks  of  8  or  9  feet  lift  Should  this  plan 
succeed,  a  vast  deal  of  expense  in  the  construction  and  of  time  in  the  passing  of  locks  will  be 
saved.  It  is  also  intended  to  substitute  water  for  horses  as  a  motive  power  in  towing  the 
boats.  The  Schuylkill  canal  connects  Port  Carbon  with  Philadelphia  by  a  succession  of 
pools  and  canals ;  the  whole  length  of  the  navigation  is  106  miles ;  efl^ted  by  58  miles  of 
excavation,  34  dams,  129  locks,  and  one  tunnel ;  the  cost  of  this  work  was  2,500,000  dol- 
lars ;  about  50  miles  of  rail-road  branch  from  this  canal  to  various  collieries.  The  Union 
canal  connects  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading  with  the  Susquehanna  at  Middletown,  82  miles; 
rise  and  fidl  519  feet,  93  locks,  and  a  tunnel  729  feet  long.  A  lateral  branch  to  Pine  Grove, 
23  miles  up  the  Swatara,  is  connected  by  a  rail-road  with  the  coal-minea.  The  Union  canal 
by  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Schuylkill  canals,  affi>rd8  uninterrupted  navi- 

Etion  nom  Philadelphia  to  the  Lackawanna,  Dunnstown,  and  Holidajrsburg.  The  Suaque- 
una  canal  from  Columbia  to  Port  Deposit,  40  miles,  connects  the  main  trunk  of  the  Penn- 
Srlvania  canal  with  tide-water.  The  Gonestoga  navigaticm  extends  fimn  Lancaster  to  the 
usquehanna,  and  the  Codorus  navigation  from  York  to  the  same  river.  The  Nescopeck 
canal,  in  projfress,  will  connect  the  Lehigh  with  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  prmcipal  rail-roads,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  coal  region,  which  make  an  aggregate 
of  about  100  miles,  are  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  rail-road  connecting  those  two  cities, 
26i  miles ;  the  Philadelphia  and  Norristown,  17  miles,  which  is  to  be  contmued  to  Reeding; 
the  Central  Rail-road  from  Pottsville  to  Sunbury,  44j^  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Danville ;  on 
this  road  there  are  several  self-acting  planes,  other  planes  passed  by  stationary  engines,  and 
a  tunnel  800  feet  long.  The  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  rail-road,  17  miles,  is  a  part  of  the 
line  of  rail-road  by  Wilmington  to  Baltimore  now  in  progress.  The  Oxford  rail-road  firom 
Coatesville  on  the  Columbia  rail-road  to  Port  Deposit,  31  miles ;  the  Lancaster  and  Harris- 
burg  rail-road,  87  miles ;  the  Cumberland  Vall^  rail-road,  fit)m  the  Susquehanna  opposite 
Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg,  49  miles;  the  Wrightsville  and  Gettysburg  rail-road  from 
Columbia  through  York  to  uettysburg,  40  miles ;  the  Susquehaima  and  Cttle  Schuylkill 
rail-road,  firom  (Sttawiasa  to  Tamaqua;  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  rail-road,  finom  the  West 
Branch  to  the  Tioga,  70  miles ;  and  the  continuation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna, 
from  the  Maryland  line  through  York  to  the  Susquehanna,  are  in  promss. 

This  country,  in  which  some  Swedes  had  settled  at  an  early  period,  was  annexed  by  the 
Dutch  to  their  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  and  shared  its  fate.  In  1682,  the  property  of  the 
soil  and  powers  of  government  were  granted  to  William  Penn,  and  settlements  were  soon 
made  under  his  direction.  A  number  of  fViends  were  the  first  colonists,  and  Penn  came 
over  the  next  year  and  laid  out  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  During  the  French  war  of  1755, 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  theatre  of  hostilities  between  the  English  and 
French,  and  General  Braddock,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  English  and  colonial  troops,  was 
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defeated,  in  an  expedition  against  Fort  Daquesne,  a  French  fbrtiesB  on  the  spot  where  PittiH 
burg  now  stands.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  eastern  Pennsylvania  became  the  scene 
of  military  operations.  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1777,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  British  camp  at  Germantown.  The  proprietary 
government  of  the  colony  continued  till  the  period  of  the  revolution.  The  present  consti- 
tution was  formed  in  1700. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  styled  the 
General  Assembly ;  the  former  are  chosen  by  districts  for  the  term  of  four  years ;  the  latter 
annually  by  the  counties.  The  Governor  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  three 
years ;  every  freeman  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  within  the  State  during  the 
two  years  next  preceding  an  election  and  has  paid  a  tax  within  that  time,  is  entitled  to  vote. 
The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  Little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education  of  the  people  in  this  State,  and,  notwithstanding  an 
express  injunction  of  the  constitution,  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  general  system 
of  popular  instruction  until  1634,  when  an  act  was  passed  for  that  purpose,  which  was  modi- 
fied m  1836.  This  act  authorises  the  towns  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  and  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  State  schools-fund  among 
those  towns  which  shall  adopt  the  school  system.  Ample  provision  has,  however,  been  make 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  children  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  about 
8500  annually  enjoy  its  benefits.  There  are  in  the  State  55  academies,  2  universities,  8 
colleges,  5  theological  seminaries,  and  2  medical  school&  The  university  of  Pennsylvania 
is  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  medical  school  connected  with  it  is  the  most  distinguished  and 
most  fully  attend^  in  the  United  States ;  the  western  university  is  at  Pittsburg.  Jefierson 
college  at  Canonsburg,  which  has  a  medical  department  in  Philadelphia,  Dickmson  college 
at  Cf^lisle,  Alleghany  college  at  Meadville,  Washin^n  college  at  Washington,  Pennsyl- 
vania college  at  Gettysburg,  La&yette  college  at  Easton,  the  Manual  Labour  Collocate 
Institution  at  Bristol,  and  Marshall  college  at  Mercersbunr,  are  now  in  operation ;  Gurard 
college,  endowed  with  a  fund  of  2,000,0(K)  dollars  by  Mr.  Girard,  and  intended  for  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  destitute  orphans,  is  not  yet  organised.  The  Methodists  and  Pres- 
byterians are  the  most  numerous  religious  sects;  the  Lutherans,  Baptists,  German  Re- 
formed, and  Friends,  rank  next  in  point  of  numbers ;  after  them  come  Episcopalians  and 
Roman  Catholics,  with  some  Moravians  or  United  Brethren,  Dutch  Reformed,  Universal- 
ists,  &c. 

Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  53  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  townships  and  cities. 
Of  the  whole  population  amounting,  in  1830,  to  1,348,233,  upwards  of  000,000,  or  nearly 
one-half,  were  on  the  east  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  occupymg  an  area  of  about  8000  square 
miles^  or  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  surface.    The  capital  is  Harrisburg. 


Coantiei.  Popalation.                                         County  Towns. 

Adams 21,379 Gettysburg 

Allegheny 50,552 .'....  Pittsburj; 

Armstrong 17,701 Kittauiing 

Beaver 24,183 Beaver 

Bedford 24,502 Bedford 

Berks ».  53,152 Reading 

Bradford 19,746 Towanda 

Backs 45,745 Doylestown 

Butler 14,581 BuUer 

Cambria 7,076 Ebensburg 

Centre 18,879 Bellefonte 

Chester 50,910 West  Chester 

aearfield 4,803 Clearfield 

Columbia 20,059 Danville 

Crawford 10,030 Meadville 

Cumberland 29,226 Carlisle 

Dauphin 25,243 Harrisburg 

Delaware 17,323 Chester 

Erie 17,041 Erie 

Fayette 29,172 Union 

Franklm 35,037 Chambersburg 

Greene 18,028 Waynesburg 

Huntingdon 27,145 • . . . .  Huntingdon 

Indiana 14,251 Indiana 

Jefierson 2,025 Brookville 

Juniata formed  since  1830 Lewistown 

Lancaster 76,631 Lancaster 

Lebanon 20,557 Lebanon 

Lehigh * 22^256 AOentown 
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Oonntiai.  Population.  Ooonty  Town*. 

Luienie 27^79 Wilkwbarre 

Lyooming 17,636 Williamsport 

McKeao 1,439 Smethpori 

Mercer 19,729 Mercer 

Mifflin 21,690 Lewistown 

Monroe •  • • formed  in  1836 

Mont^mery 39,406 Norristown 

Northumberland 18,133 Smibury 

Northampton    39,482 BaBton 

Perry 14^261 Bkmmfield 

Philadelpbia 188,797 Philadelphia 

Potter 1,265 Condereport 

Pike 4,843 Milford 

Schuylkill 20,744 Orwi^rsborg 

Somerset 17,762 SomerKt 

Susquehanna 16,787 Montrose 

Tio^ 8,978 Wellsboro 

Union 20,795 New  Berlin 

Venango 9,470 Franklin 

Warren 4,697 Warren 

Washington 42,784 Washington 

Wayne 7,663 Bethany 

Westmoreland 38,400 Greensburg 

York 42,859 York. 

Population  of  the  State  at  Different  Periods. 

TotaL  SIsviM. 

1790 434,873 3,737 

1800 002,365 1,703 

1810 810,091 795 

1820 1,049,458 211 

1830 1,348,233 67 

Of  this  namber  88,266  are  coloured  per80o&  The  retams  of  the  census  of  1830,  give 
403  slaves  in  Pennsylvania;  but  it  appears  by  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  legislature^ 
that  this  statement  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  actual  number  of  slaves,  was  only  67;  the 
remainder  so  reported,  having  been,  in  fact,  manumitted  slaves,  or  the  children  of  slaves 
held  to  service  fw  a  limited  period.  The  laws  of  the  State  provide  that  no  person  bom 
within  the  State  after  the  year  1780,  shall  be  held  as  a  slave  or  servant  for  life,  but  that  the 
children  of  a  slave  shall  be  considered  servants  of  the  owner  until  the  a^  of  28  years.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  are  Grermans  or  of  German  ejctractioo ; 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  any  precision  the  actual  amount  of  this  class. 
Many  oi  them  speak  both  English  and  German,  but  there  are  great  numbers  who  understand 
only  the  latter ;  many  of  the  preachers  use  German  exclusively  in  their  pulpits,  but  some 
employ  the  two  languages  alternately.  The  official  proceedings  in  the  courts  are  in  English, 
even  in  those  counties  where  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  understand  it;  and  the  German 
patois  may  be  considered  as  gradually  going  out  of  use,  ^  There  is  stxnething  very  harsh 
and  unmusical  in  the  dialect  which  this  people  speak,  and  which  differs  of  course  from  the 
classical  German,  which  Goethe  and  Schiller  have  immortalized.  The  German  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  unwritten  language,  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and,  therefore,  constantly  corrupted,  and  changed  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  and  new- 
fimgled  words.  We  have  been  at  pains  to  count  the  words  in  a  legislative  document,  pro- 
fessing to  be  in  the  German  language ;  and  have  discovered  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  number  are  English  wor£  a  little  disguised  by  the  German  mode  of  spelling.  A 
German  scholar  set  down  among  the  farmers  of  Lancaster,  would  probably  be  as  little  able  to 
comprehend  what  he  heard,  or  to  make  himself  understood,  as  if  he  had  lighted  upon  a  tribe 
of  Aborigines.  Besides  the  peculiarity  of  language,  two  other  characteristics  invariably 
mark  a  German  settlement ;  namely,  huge  stone  bams,  and  gigantic  horses  immoderately 
&t  It  seems  as  if  these  frugal  and  industrious  people  looked  first  to  the  preservation  6t 
their  crops  and  the  comfort  of  their  cattle,  and  devoted  no  more  attention  to  their  own 
accommodation,  than  could  be  spared  after  these  primary  objects  had  been  accomplished. 
Not  that  their  dwellings  are  bad ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  substantial,  durable,  and  of  suffi- 
cient size.  But  they  always  look  diminutive  in  comparison  with  the  barns,  and  the  fiict  is 
always  obvious,  that  attention  has  been  given  to  the  useful  and  the  productive  fiir  above  the 
beautiful  or  the  ornamental." 
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The  city  of  Philadelphia  (j!^.  1127.),  the  priiwipal  city  of  the  State  uid  the  second  rf 
merica,  and  one  of  the  most  regularly  laid  out  and  handsonielf  bui" 


It  regularly  laid  out  and  handsomely  built  in  the  world,  tA 

on  a  flat  alluvial  pen innila  be- 
tween the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill,  about  9  miles  above  , 
their  junction,  and  100  miles 
from  the  sea  by  the  course  of  the 
former.  Second  only  to  New 
York  in  population,  and  infbriOT 
only  to  Uiat  city  and  Boatoa  in 
the  extent  of  ila  commerce,  it 
yields  to  none  in  the  Union  in 
the  wealth,  industry,  end  intel- 
ligence of  its  citisenB.  Phila- 
delphia has  the  advantage  of  a 
double  poit,  connected  with  very 
remote  sections;  that  on  the 
Schuylkill  is  accessible  to  ves- 
sela  of  300  tons,  and  is  the  great 
depdt  for  the  coaJ  of  the  ulte- 
rior; the  other  on  the  Delaware  admits  the  largest  merchant  vessels  to  the  doors  of  the 
warehouses,  and  is  spacious  and  secure.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  crossing  each 
Other  at  nj^t  angles,  and  dividing  the  city  into  numerous  squares,  some  of  which  have  been 
leserved  for  public  walks,  and  are  ornamented  with  fine  shade  and  flowering  trees;  the 
main  streets,  running  east  and  west  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  are  10  in  number, 
and  are  intersected  by  25,  which  nin  IVom  north  to  south ;  they  are  from  60  to  112  feet  wide, 

Kved  with  round  stones  which  are  kept  very  clean  bv  fi*ec|nent  sweeping  and  washiiWi  and 
rdered  on  both  sides  by  wide  Ibotways  neatly  paved  with  brick,  and  sometimes  sha^d  by 
long  rows  of  trees,  which  give  an  air  of  rural  beauty  to  some  of  the  busiest  quarters  of  the 
city.  Numerous  smaller  streets  and  alleys,  amounting  in  all  to  above  600,  divide  the  dif- 
ferent squares.  The  dwelt mg-houses  are  neat  and  eouimodioua,  and  the  public  buildings, 
generally  constructed  of  white  marble,  are  the  most  elegant  in  the  country.  Two  brides 
cross  the  Schuylkill,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  arch  of  S24  feet  span,  the  longest  in 
the  world. 

Numerous  steam-boats  aSbrd  constant  and  easy  communication  with  Baltimore  and  New 
Vork,  and,  with  the  rail-roads  into  the  interior,  render  Philadelphia  the  great  thotoughiare 
between  the  north  and  south,  and  the  east  and  west.  Several  corporate  governments  have 
been  established  for  municipal  purposes,  so  that  Philadelphia  includes  the  Citv  Proper,  with 
Southwark,  Moyamensing.  and  Passjunk  on  the  south,  and  Kensington,  Norttiem  Liberties, 
Spring  Garden  and  Penn  Township,  on  the  north ;  having  a  population  in  1790  of  42,980, 
in  1810  of  06,664,  and  in  1630  of  167,811.  The  manu&ctures  of  Pbihdeli^ia  are  various 
and  extensive;  her  foreign  commerce  is  considerable,  the  arrivals  from  forei^  ports,  in 
1839.  having  been  429,  and  the  value  of  her  imports  being  between  10,000.000  and 
12,000,000  dollars  a  year ;  her  inland  commerce  is  also  very  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing 
in  consequence  of  the  fiicilities  afforded  by  the  numerous  canals  and  rail-roads  that  centre 
here,  afibrding  an  easy  communication  with  all  sections  of  the  State  and  with  the  great 
western  vallev.  There  are  about  500,000  barrels  of  flour  and  3600  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
inspected,  and  upwards  of  800,000  bushels  of  grain  '  '  ir.,      ^  ■     ■ 

belonging  to  the  port  in  19?"  ~"  ""  "  "" 

tal  of  51,900,000  doUarB. 

Philadelphia  is  noted  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  benevolent  institutions ;  among 
these  are  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  which  is  connected  an  Insane  Asylum ;  the  dis- 
pensary, by  which  upwards  of  5000  indigent  sick  are  relieved ;  Wills'  Hospital  for  the  Dune 
and  Blind ;  the  institutions  Ibr  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  for  the  Blind,  the-Alms  House,  Mag- 
dalen Asylum,  Orphan  Asylums,  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  &c.  The  Society  fitr  alle- 
viating ^e  miseries  of  Public  Prisons  has  not  only  dietinguishsd  itself  by  Its  successful 
efforts  in  reforming  the  penal  code  of  the  State,  but  in  improving  the  ccoiditions  of  the  pri- 
sons; the  discipline  adopted  by  the  influence  of  this  society  consists  in  solitary  conGnemeot 
with  labour,  and  the  PenitenUaries  of  Peiin^lvania  are  ctoiducted  on  this  plan.  The  learned 
instilatioos  of  Philadelphia  are  equally  distinguished ;  they  are  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  with  a  library  of  9000  volumes;  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  with  a  good 
cabinet  and  a  valuable  library  of  5500  volumes;  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  BocieU,  and 
the  Franklin  Institute,  all  of  which  have  published  some  valuable  volumes.  The  Medical 
Schools  are  also  much  frequented  and  highly  celebrated.  The  City  Library,  including  the 
l>^anian  collection,  consists  of  42,000  volumes.  There  is  also  an  Academy  oS  the  Fine 
Arts  here.    Free  Khools  are  Bupp(vted  at  thie  public  charge,  and  educate  about  9500  icbolan 
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■Dnmlh',  tl  an  ezpenae  of  66,000  doUua.  The  priiici|Ml  pabllo  baildings  are  the  Unitsd 
Bbitea  Bank  on  the  model  of  the  PirtheixHi,  ind  the  PennsplraDia  Bonk  5  the  Ionic  onler, 
both  elegant  Hpecimen*  of  cluaical  architecture ;  the  Mint,  a  hajidsome  building  with  loaic 
porticoes,  62  feet  \oag,  on  each  fiont;  the  Elichange,  95  Teet  bj  114,  with  s  recessed  portico 
o(  four  Coriothiaj]  columna  on  one  front,  and  a  eeinicircutar  portico  of  eight  columna  on  the 
rther,  containing  a  apacioua  Hall,  News  Room,  the  Post  Office,  A.C. ;  the  Gitari  Bank,  with 
a  Roman  Corin^ian  portico;  Girard  College  a  aplendid  atructure,  111  feet  b;  16B,  with  ■ 
coloooade  of  Grecian  Corinthian  columna  entirelj  surrouoding  it;  all  theae  buildings  are  </ 
white  marble.  The  United  Slates  Marine  Asylum,  capable  of  accommodating  400  men, 
with  a  front  of  385  feet,  embelliBhed  b;  eight  Ionic  columns ;  the  Alma  House,  on  the  west 
tank  of  the  Schuylkill,  conaisting  of  four  distinct  buildings  withjiearly  4000  rooms ;  the  Stale 
House,  inc«reating  from  its  haviug  been  the  place  where  the  Declaration  of  Independeiic* 
was  adopted  and  promulgated ;  the  United  States  Arsenal,  tie.,  also  deserve  mentkn.  Tli«« 
•re  here  100  churches  and  places  of  public  worship,  including  2  syoagogues.  The  State 
Penileotiarv  and  the  Countj  Prison  are  not  lew  remarkable  for  their  architecture,  than  iiir 
their  discipline.  The  Ibnner  consists  of  a  maaeive  wall  of  granite  30  feet  high,  enclodiv 
an  area  040  feet  square ;  there  ia  a  tower  at  each  angle  of  the  wall,  and  in  the  centre  Irail^ 
ing  of  the  principal  (root  are  two  square  towers  60  feet  in  height,  and  an  ocUngiilar  town 
80  teet  hi^h ;  the  style  of  architecture  is  the  Norman  Military,  and  the  whole  e^t  is  Ten 
imposing ;  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosed'  space  is  an  ohserTatorj,  &om  which  radiate  in  aU 
directions  corridors,  on  each  side  of  which  the  cells  are  placed.  The  County  Prisoo  of 
Quinejr  gmnite  has  a  front  of  310  feet  by  525  in  depth,  consisting  of  a  centre  building  50 
feel  wide,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  tower  80  feet  hij^,  and  flanked  bj  winga.  terminated 
by  massive  octagonal  towera;  the  &fade  is  in  the  castellated  Gothic  style.  The  cells,  408 
in  number,  are  comprised  in  two  blocks,  each  containing  two  ranges  opening  into  a  centra] 
corridor,  and  are  furaiahed  with  hydrants,  flues  for  ventilation  and  warming',  and  water- 
closeta.  Separate  buildings  contain  the  kitchen,  laundry,  baths,  work-shops,  £c  Adjoining' 
ii  the  debtors'  prison,  90  feet  front  by  120  deep,  built  in  the  BCTptian  style  of  red  freestone; 
There  is  a  Navy-Yatd  here,  but  ships  of  war  of  the  largest  clue  cannot  asceod  to  the  city 
with  their  armament 

The  inhabitants  are  liberally  supplied  with  water  by  the  Fairmount  works  (J^.  1128.), 
coDslructed  at  an  expense  of  432,500  dollars ;  the  river  is  here  dammed  back,  and  ia  tbos 
.  .^  made  to  carry  eight  wheels  of  15  feet  in  length 

and  16  in  diameter,  which  work  as  many 
double  fiircing-pumps ;  the  water  is  driven  ap 
into  the  reservoirs  on  Mount  Fairmoant,  whicfa 
are  56  feet  above  the  highest  part  itf  the  city, 
and  which  contain  22  million  gallons;  93 
milea  of  pipe  convey  it  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  daily  conaumption  m  summer  ia  about 
4,000,000  gallons,  by  18,704  tenants,  at  187 

92,116  dollars;  annual  charge  14,000. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn  in  1682 ;  in  1774,  the  first  Congrets  tf  dele- 
gates from  the  United  Colonies  was  held  here  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  and  in  1776  the  memo- 
rable Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  in  the  State  House.  The  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  in  September  1777,  and  was  occupied  by  them  ujiti!  June  1778;  the 
Articles  of  ContMeration  were  ratified  here  in  the  aame  year,  and  here,  m  1787,  was  framed 
the  present  constitution  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  United  States.  Philadelphia 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  under  the  new  constitution  until  the  year  1800. 

The  section  of  country  lying  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers,  and  southeast 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  ia  highly  productive,  and  contains  several  flourishing  towns.  The  borough 
of  Frank&rd,  on  the  Delaware,  is  the  seat  of  numerous  manufitcturing  establishments,  includ- 
ing several  cotton-mills,  calico  print-works  and  bleacheries,  woollen-mills,  iron-works.  Sic 
Here  are  also  an  Arsenal  of  the  United  Statea,  and  a  Lunatic  Asylum  beloitging  to  the  Friends. 
At  Bristol,  a  neat  town,  prettily  situated  on  the  Delaware,  is  a  Manual  Labour  Collegiate 
Institution.  GermaDtown,  a  Sourishiiw  and  pleasant  town,  with  4311  inhabitants,  containing 
a  bank,  some  roanufu^urea,  dtc.,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the  Mennonisls  in  America,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street,  extending  a  distance  of  two  miles.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  the  British  and  American  forces  on  the  4th  of  October,  1777.  Manyunk,  on 
the  Schuylkill,  haa  the  command  of  extensive  water-power,  which  has  been  applied  to  manu- 
fhc  til  ring  purposes.    There  are  here  about  20  mills,  and  the  population  exceeds  1000.    Read- 


_  a  prosperous  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  at  the  termination  <^  the 
Union  CanaL  Its  ftvourable  sitnation  as  the  depdt  of  a  highly  cultivated  district,  has  been 
improved  bj|  its  industrious  inhabitants,  and  Reading  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade  and  the 
■eatof  eoniideraUe  maiiuiacturiDg  industry  j  it  is  particularly  noted  for  the  maaufacture  of 
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hats.  The  town  Ib  regularly  built,  and  was  originally  settled  by  Germans ;  several  news- 
papers are  still  printed  here  in  that  language,  though  English  is  generally  understood. 
Population,  5856. 

The  region  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Susquehanna  is  still  more  favourably  distin- 
guished for  its  fertility,  populousness,  and  wealth,  and  it  contains  extensive  flour-mills,  with 
numerous  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  saw,  and  oil  mills,  iron- works,  &c.  West  Chester  is  a  neat 
and  flourishing  town,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Brandywine,  which  aflS>rd8  numerous  mill- 
seats.  Here  are  an  Academy,  a  Female  Seminary,  a  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science,  6ic,  A 
branch  rail-road  of  nine  miles  in  length,  extends  from  the  town  to  the  Columbia  rail-road. 
The  population  is  about  1500.  The  Inttle  of  the  Brandywine  was  fought  near  this  place  in 
1777,  and  to  the  north  is  Valley  Forge,  in  which  were  the  winter  quarters  of  the  American 
army  in  1778.  The  city  of  Lancaster,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  fertile  and  highly  culti- 
vated Conestoga  valley,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  State ;  the  streets  are  regular, 
and  among  the  public  buildings  are  12  churches,  an  academy,  &c.  The  trade  of  the  town  is 
extensive,  and  the  manufactures  various  and  considerable :  it  is  noted  for  the  superior  quality 
of  its  rifles,  for  its  coaches  and  rail-road  cars,  stockings,  saddlery,  &c.  Among  the  numerous 
journals  printed  here  there  are  several  in  the  German  language.  The  population  amounts 
to  7704.  Lancaster  is  connected  with  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg  by  rail-roads,  and  with 
the  Susquehanna  below  Columbia  by  a  canal.  Ephrata,  in  the  vicinity,  is  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  seat  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  a  German  sect  who  established  themselves 
here  m  1728,  and  held  their  property  in  common ;  they  erected  a  large  building  called  the 
kloeter,  or  monastery,  containing  a  number  of  small  cells,  and  generally  practised  celibacy, 
though  marriage  was  rather  discountenanced  than  forbidden.  The  societv,  which  was  sup- 
port^ by  the  labour  of  the  brothers  and  sisters,  was  for  some  tim^  in  flourbhing  circum- 
stances, and  had,  beside  sever^  chapels  and  brothers'  and  sisters*  houses,  numerous  mills  and 
work-shops ;  their  school  was  also  highly  esteemed,  and  several  religious  works  were  issued 
from  their  press.  Most  of  them  are  now  married,  and  although  the  property  of  the  society 
is  still  held  in  common,  the  members  apply  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  to  their  own  use. 
The  principal  settlement  of  this  sect  is  now  at  Snowhill  in  Franklin  county.  In  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district  beyond  the  Susquehanna,  is  York,  with  4216  inhabitantB.  An  appropria- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  State  for  continuing  the  Wrightsville  and  Gettysburg  rail-road, 
which  passes  through  York,  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  near  Williamsport,  thus  con- 
necting this  town  with  Philadelphia  on  the  one  side  and  Baltimore  on  the  other.  Gettys- 
burg contains  Pennsylvania  College  and  a  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 

Crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  we  enter  a  fine  valley,  extending  from  the  southern  border  of  the 
State,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  to  the  Delaware,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kitta- 
tinny  range,  possessing  a  higbly  fertile  soil  under  high  cultivation,  with  considerable  mineral 
wealth,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  numerous  outlets  by  the  Delaware,  the  Schuylkill, 
the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Potomac.  This  district  contains  a  dense,  industrious,  and  wealthy 
agricultural  population ;  there  is  a  great  number  of  flour-mills  and  iron- works  in  the  valley. 
EaBton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh  and  the  Delaware,  and  the  termination  of  the  Morris 
canal,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  inland  towns  in  the  State.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  corn- 
trade  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  valley,  and  of  its  continuation  in  New  Jersey,  and  one 
of  the  b^t  flour  markets  in  the  country.  The  Lehigh  and  its  tributary  streams  supplv  an 
abundance  of  water-power,  and  there  are  in  the  borough  and  its  immediate  neighbournood 
Id  flour-mills,  4  oil-mills,  saw-mills,  &c.  The  situation  is  highly  picturesque,  and  uie  borough 
contains  five  churches,  a  manual  labour  collegiate  institution,  a  library  with  a  mineralogi^ 
cabinet,  &c.  The  population  in  1830  was  3700,  but  at  present  is  about  5000.  Bethlehem, 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  stands  on  the  Lehigh  above 
Easton,  and  occupies  a  fine  situation  rising  from  the  river ;  the  borough  is  neatly  built  upon 
three  streets,  and  contains  a  Gothic  church  and  a  celebrated  female  seminary.  Population, 
2430.  Nazareth,  ten  miles  finom  Bethlehem,  is  also  a  Moravian  village.  Allentown,  further 
up  the  river,  with  2200  inhabitants,  delightfully  situated  on  an  elevated  and  commanding 
site,  is  a  well-built,  busy,  and  thriving  town.  Lebanon,  a  flourishing  town,  whose  popula- 
tion increased  from  1437  in  1820,  to  3555  in  1830,  is  the  dep6t  of  a  rich  agricultural  district, 
which  also  contains  a  great  number  of  iron-works.  Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  a  plain  which  gradually  swells  above  the 
town  to  a  commanding  eminence  overlooking  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  State- 
house  is  a  neat  and  commodious  building,  from  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a  fine  prospect, 
embracing  rich  valleys,  bold  hills,  and  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  plan  of 
the  town  is  regular ;  the  population,  4311.  Beyond  the  Susquehanna  are  the  thriving  towns 
of  Carlisle  and  Chambersburg,  the  former  containing  3707,  and  the  latter  2783  inhabitants. 
Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  Dickinson  College. 

The  region  north  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountain,  and  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Dela- 
ware, presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  one  just  reviewed,  in  its  external  aspect  and  in  the 
character  of  its  products.  Although  it  contains  some  highly  fertile  valleys,  the  surface  is 
generally  rugged,  and  many  of  the  hills  are  rocky  and  sterile.    The  eastern  part  is  at  present 
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chiefly  valuable  for  the  lumber  affi>rded  by  its  dense  forests,  but  the  central  portioa  is  the 
re^on  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines,  of  which  we  have  already  given  some  account  Since 
this  coal  has  been  applied  to  useTul  purposes,  this  tract,  before  almost  unoccupied,  has  received 
a  large  accession  of  inhabitants,  and  is  now  the  scene  of  profitable  industry.  Iron  has  also 
recently  been  found  here.  Pottsville  on  the  Schuylkill,  Mauch  Chunk  on  the  Lehigh,  and 
Wilkesbarre  on  the  Susquehanna,  are  the  principal  towns.  Pottsville  is  situated  in  a  wild 
district,  and  the  site  is  uneven,  but  it  contains  many  handsome  dwellings,  and  its  populationt 
which  in  1825  did  not  exceed  300,  amounted,  in  1835,  to  3330.  Mauch  Chunk,  first  settled 
in  1821,  is  also  built  on  very  broken  ground,  but  in  addition  to  the  coal  trade  it  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  an  extensive  water-power  which  is  used  for  manu&cturing  purposes,  and  its 
population  at  present  exceeds  2000.  Wilkesbarre  stands  in  the  delightful  valley  of  WyD> 
ming,  whose  rural  beauty  and  peaceful  shades,  once  stained  with  blood  and  desolated  with 
fire,  have  been  consecrated  by  the  deathless  muse ;  the  geographer,  however,  must  record 
that  it  is  one  of  the  great  coal  deposits  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  population  of  Wilkes- 
barre is  2233.  Honesdale,  at  the  head  of  the  Lackawaxen,  is  a  thriving  little  town.  San- 
bury,  although  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  lies  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  coal 
reffion,  and  occupies  a  part  of  a  fertile  plain  extending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

Westward  of  the  portion  of  the  State  already  described,  and  reaching  to  the  Alleghany 
Mountain,  lies  a  strip  of  mountainous  country  about  50  miles  in  width,  which  extends  quite 
across  the  breadth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  consists  of  a  great  number  of  mountain  ranges  broken 
through  by  the  Juniata  and  the  West  Branch,  and  is  in  general  extremely  rugged  ai^  unsuited 
to  cultivation ;  but  it  includes  many  fine  valleys  of  great  fertility,  and  a  considerable  portioa 
of  the  tract  between  the  North  and  West  Branch  is  occupied  by  fine  farms,  yielding  in  pro- 
ductiveness to  none  in  the  State.  The  remainder  of  the  mountain  region  south  of  the  West 
Branch,  is  stored  with  valuable  ores  of  iron,  yielding  a  metal  of  the  best  quality ;  the  Bald 
Eagle  Creek  and  Juniata  iron  are  highly  esteemed ;  the  annual  produce  in  1832  was  about 
20,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  7000  tons  of  bloom.  There  are  no  large  towns  in  this  sectioo* 
but  Williamsport  and  Lewisburg  on  the  West  Branch,  Bellefonte  on  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  and 
Lewiston  and  Huntingdon  on  the  Juniata,  are  growing  towns,  and  Holiday sborg  derives 
importance  from  its  situation  at  the  termination  of  the  canal  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moan- 
tain.  The  Bedford  chalybeate  springs,  further  south,  are  much  resorted  to  in  summer,  on 
account  of  their  elevated  and  cool  situation.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  section  the  coal 
and  salt  formation  seems  to  have  intruded  itself  into  the  region  east  of  the  Alleghany,  as 
those  minerals  are  found  on  the  head- waters  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Juniata,  and  on 
Wills'  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac. 

West  of  the  Alleghany,  the  surface  of  the  country,  although  generally  undulating  and 
varied,  is  rarely  rugged,  or  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  descent  from  the  Alleghany  Mountain 
is  gradual,  and  the  whole  region  is  elevated  from  800  to  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
To  the  iron  of  the  central  mountainous  region,  it  adds  inexhaustible  stores  of  bitumirKxis  ooal 
and  salt,  and  agricultural  advantages  equal  to  any  part  of  the  State.  The  white-pine  forests 
of  its  northwestern  section  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  valuable  lumber,  30,000,000  feet  of 
which  are  annually  transported  down  the  Alleghany.  The  coal  is  delivered  at  the  mines  at 
from  one  cent  to  two  cents  a  bushel,  and  beside  furnishing  a  cheap  fuel  for  manu&cturinpf 
purposes,  it  is  transported  to  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  the  intermediate  places,  where  it 
IS  sold  at  from  5  to  10  dollars  a  ton ;  it  is  spread  over  an  area  of  21,000  square  miles.  Wool 
and  live  stock,  and  wheat  are  also  staples  of  this  region,  and  its  manufactures  are  extensive. 
Pittsburg,  the  principal  city  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  largest  inland  city  in  the 
country,  is  built  partly  upon  a  low,  alluvial  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Alleghany,  and  partly  upon  the  opposite  banks  of  those  two  rivers.  The  city  proper  includes 
only  the  tract  between  the  rivers,  but  as  the  little  towns  of  Birmingham,  Alleghenyiown, 
dtc  really  form  a  part  of  Pittsburg,  they  must  properly  be  included  in  its  description.  Pei^ 
haps  its  site  is  unrivalled  in  the  world ;  commanding  a  navigation  of  about  50,000  miles, 
which  gives  it  access  to  the  most  fertile  region  on  the  fiice  of  the  globe ;  surrounded  by 
inexhaustible  beds  of  the  most  useful  minerals ;  connected  by  artificial  works  which  top  the 
great  natural  barrier  on  the  east,  with  the  three  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  border  on  one 
side,  and  by  others  not  less  extensive,  with  those  great  inland  seas  that  already  bear  on  their 
bosoms  the  trade  of  industrious  millions,  Pittsburg  is  doubtless  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  centres  of  population,  industry,  and  wealth  in  the  United  StatesL  The  popu- 
lation of^  the  place  in  1800  was  about  1600;  in  1820, 10,000;  in  1830, 18,000,  of  which  the 
city  proper  comprised  12,568,  and  in  1835  it  was  estimated  to  exceed  35,000.  In  1833  there 
were  here  00  steam-engines,  and  in  1835  the  number -was  stated  to  be  120;  16  large  fban- 
deries  and  engine  factories,  with  numerous  small  works;  9  rolling-mills,  6  cotton  eSfcahlisb- 
ments  with  ^,000  spindles  and  116  looms,  6  white-lead  factories,  5  extensive  and  several 
smaller  breweries,  6  saw  and  4  gristrmills,  and  10  glass-works,  with  brass  fbunderies,  steel 
manufactories,  tanneries,  saltrworks,  paper-mills,  manufactories  of  cutlery  and  agricultural 
implements,  d^c.  are  among  the  300  manufiicturing  establishments  of  Pittsburg.  Of  its  trade 
we  can  give  no  satisfiictory  details.    The  city  is  regularly  bailt,  but  the  clouds  of  smoke  in 
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which  it  is  constantly  enveloped,  give  it  rather  a  dixigy  appearance;  in  the  rear  of  the  plain 
on  which  it  stands,  rise  on  all  sides  gently  sloping  hills,  affording  numerous  agreeable  sites 
commanding  delightful  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  Among  the  public  establishments 
here  are  the  Alleghany  Arsenal  belonging  to  the  United  States,  consisting  of  an  enclosed 
plot  of  31  acres,  containing  a  magazine  of  arms,  a  powder  magazine,  an  armoury  with  the 
necessary  work-shops,  officers'  quarters,  barracks,  &c. ;  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  the 
State,  the  Western  University,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  50 
churches  and  places  of  worship,  &5  Sunday-schools,  60  common  and  12  select  schools,  &c. 
A  steam-engine  supplies  the  city  with  1,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily.  The  site  of  Pitts- 
burg was  first  occupied  as  the  French  Fort  Duquesne,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the 
British  and  Colonial  troops  under  General  Braddock  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  in  1755. 
Fort  Pitt  was  afterwards  built  here  by  the  English.  In  the  district  to  the  south  of  Pittsburg, 
Washington,  Brownsville,  and  Union  are  thriving  towns.  Canonsburg  is  the  seat  of  Jeffer- 
son College. 

Below  Pittsburg,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  is  the  village  of  Economy  founded  by  the 
sect  of  Harmonbts,  under  the  celebrated  Rapp ;  they  were  about  900  in  number  in  1832, 
when  a  number  of  them  seceded  and  joined  Count  Leon,  who  claimed  to  be  a  messenger  sent 
from  Heaven  to  establish  a  Zion  in  the  west  The  Harmonists  hold  their  property  in  com- 
mon, and  are  not  permitted  to  marry ;  they  have  a  number  of  mills,  and  are  distinguished 
for  their  industry  and  sobriety.  The  followers  of  Count  Leon  settled  at  Philippsburg,  oppo- 
site Beaver,  but  the  society  soon  fell  to  pieces.  Beaver,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  thriving  town,  which  is  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  the  great  water-power  afl^rded 
by  the  falls  of  that  stream.  Numerous  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments  have  recently 
been  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  river  above  the  village,  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  about  5000.  The  completion  of  the  connecting  Imks  between  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  canals,  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  trade  of  this  place.  Butler  and 
Franklin  to  the  north,  Blossburg  on  the  Tioga,  and  Farrandsville  on  the  West  Branch,  are 
Rowing  towns ;  Meadville  is  the  seat  of  a  college.  Erie,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is 
important  on  account  of  its  harbour,  which  is  protected  by  several  piers ;  it  was  formerly 
called  the  Presqu*isle,  or  Peninsula,  on  account  of  a  long  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into 
the  lake  in  front  of  the  town ;  the  neck,  however,  has  lately  been  washed  awav,  converting 
the  peninsula  into  an  island,  and  a^rding  a  double  channel  into  the  harbour,  which  is  acces- 
sible to  the  largest  lake  vessels. 

4.  Delaware  State. 

Delaware  has  the  bay  of  the  same  name  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east,  Maryland  on 
the  south  and  west,  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  north.  Extending  from  38^  27'  to  39°  50'  N. 
lat,  it  is  92  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  from  10  to  36  miles  in  breadth,  with  an 
area  of  2120  square  miles.  It  is  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union  with  the  exception  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  in  point  of  population  is  even  inferior  to  that  State.  The  surface  forms 
an  almost  perfect  level,  which  in  the  southern  part  is  marshy,  and  in  the  north  is  slightly 
undulating ;  it  has  a  general  slope  toward  the  Delaware  and  the  ocean,  but  in  the  southwest 
sends  off  the  Nanticoke  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  principal  river  is  the  Kandywine, 
which  is  a  fine  mill-stream.  At  Wilmington,  it  receives  Christiana  creek  from  the  west, 
and  their  united  waters  form  the  harbour  of  Wilmington.  Along  the  Delaware,  about  ten 
miles  in  width,  is  a  strip  of  rich  clayey  soil,  which  produces  large  timber  and  is  well  adapted 
to  tillage ;  in  general  the  soil  is  thin  and  sandy.  Bog-iron  ore  is  found  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  where  there  are  two  forges  and  a  furnace.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Dela- 
ware is  inconsiderable,  but  an  active  coasting-trade  is  carried  on.  There  were  in  the  State, 
in  1633, 15  cotton-mills  with  25,000  spindles,  producing  annually  1,350,000  lbs.  of  yarn ;  6 
machine-shops,  2  founderies,  and  one  rolling-mill ;  2  woollen  manufactories ;  30  tanneries ; 
8  paper-mills ;  2  powder-mills  producing  about  1,1()0,000  lbs. ;  20  quercitron  mills ;  72  flour- 
mills,  22  of  which  are  merchant-mills,  and  produce  annually  96,000  barrels  of  flour  and 
55,000  of  Indian-corn  meal ;  40  saw-mills,  &c.  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  is  a 
highly  important  work,  from  its  connecting  those  two  great  estuaries  by  a  channel  navigable 
by  sea-vessels ;  it  is  10  feet  deep,  66  feet  wide,  and  nearly  14  miles  m  length ;  it  has  two 
tide  and  two  liflplocks,  and  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  2,200,000  dollars^  Here  is  also 
a  rail-road  extending  across  the  State  from  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware,  to  fVenchtown  on 
Elk  river,  16|  miles  long ;  and  the  Wilmington  and  Susquehanna  rail-road  now  in  progress 
forms  a  link  in  the  route  which  is  to  unite  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

This  part  of  the  countir  was  first  settled  by  Swedes  and  Finns,  in  1627,  and  was  called 
New  Swedeland.  The  Dutch,  however,  afterward  annexed  it  to  their  colony  of  New 
Netherlands,  and  with  that  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1664.  In  1682  the 
Duke  of  York  granted  it  to  Penn,  and  it  continued  to  form  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  till  1776, 
though  firom  1701  with  a  distinct  legislative  assembly.    It  was  generally  styled,  till  tlie 
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period  of  the  revolotkn,  the  Three  Lower  Counties  apon  Delaware.  A  new  constitutkn  of 
government  was  adopted  in  1831.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Geneml  Afleemblj, 
ooosisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  former  are  chosen  for  fbar 
Team,  three  from  each  county ;  the  latter  lor  two  years,  seven  from  each  county ;  one  oeosion 
IS  held  every  two  yeara  The  Governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  four  yean, 
and  is  ever  afier  ineligible.  The  right  of  suffrage  belongs  to  every  white  male  citixen  of 
the  age  of  22,  who  has  resided  one  year  within  the  State,  and  paid  a  county-tax ;  and  eveiy 
white  male  citizen  under  the  age  of  22  years  and  of  the  age  of  21,  is  entitled  to  vote, 
though  not  having  paid  a  tax.  The  Jud^  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  bold  office 
during  good  behaviour.  The  State  is  divided  into  school  districts,  which  are  authorised  to 
lay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  free-schools,  and  the  income  of  the  school-fund  of  180,000  dol- 
lars  is  divided  among  those  districts  that  raise  a  sum  equal  to  their  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fund ;  the  number  of  school  districts  is  133.  There  are  several  academies  in 
the  State,  and  a  college  at  Newark.  The  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  form  the  masB  of 
the  population ;  there  are  also  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Friends. 
Delaware  is  divided  into  three  Counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  Hundreds. 

Ooiuittei.                                        Fopotation  Ooaatj  Tonmc 

N'wc-U. a9.730 JwZSS-. 

Kent 19,913 Dofer. 

Sussex 27,115 Gieorgetown. 

PojmUUion  at  Different  Periods, 

TnUl.  Saves. 

1790 50,098 8,887 

1800 64,273 6.153 

1810 72.674 4,177 

1820 72,749 4,509 

1830 76,748 3,292. 

The  city  of  Wilmington,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Bruidywine  and 
Christiana,  is  a  well-built,  growing  town,  and  the  most  important  in  the  State.  It  contains 
an  arsenal,  hospital,  13  churches,  &c.,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by  water-works  on  the 
Brandy  wine.  Its  trade  is  extensive,  and  it  senas  several  ships  to  the  whale-fishery.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  there  are  about  100  mills  and  manufactories,  producing  flour,  paper, 
iron-ware,  powder,  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods ;  the  Brandy  wine  flour-mDls  are  among  the 
most  extensive  in  the  United  States.  The  population,  which  in  1830  was  6628,  is  now 
about  10,000.  Newcastle,  below  Wilmington,  is  a  little  village  at  the  termination  of  the 
rail-road.  Dover,  the  seat  of  government,  contains  the  State-house,  and  about  1500  inhab- 
itants. Lewislown  is  a  village  near  Cape  Henlopen,  in  front  of  which  has  been  erected  the 
Delaware  Breakwater.  The  work  consists  of  two  piers,  an  ice-breaker  1500  feet  in  length, 
and  a  breakwater  3600  feet  long,  not  yet  fully  completed ;  estimated  cost  2^216,950  doUam 

5.  State  qf  Maryland, 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  extremely  irregular  in  its  outlines,  except  on  the  north,  where 
Mason  and  Dixon*s  line  constitutes  its  frontier,  which  is  coincident  with  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  south,  the  Potomac,  with  a  winding  channel  and  a  circuitous  general  course* 
ascending  with  many  deviations  from  39^  15'  to  S9°  40'  N.  lat,  where  it  approaches  to 
within  three  miles  of  the  northern  border,  and  then  again  descending  by  an  equally  devious 
route  to  the  lat  of  38^,  is  its  limitary  stream.  The  main  body  of  the  eastern  section  is 
bounded  by  an  imaginary  line  separating  it  from  the  Delaware  State ;  but  a  narrow  strip, 
projecting  eastward  to  the  sea,  intrudes  itself  between  that  State  and  a  part  of  Virginia. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  running  quite  through  the  State  from  north  to  south,  adds  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  conformation.  The  whole  area  of  Maryland  is  rather  more  than  13,600  square 
miles,  but  its  land  area  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  amount  The  section  o£  the  State 
lying  east  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  locally  called  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  the  whole  tract, 
which  is  nearly  enclosed  by  the  Ocean  and  its  two  great  inland  arms,  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  bays,  has  been  appropriately  named  by  Darby  the  Chesapeake  peninsula.  In- 
cluding nearly  the  whole  of  the  Delaware  State,  with  the  Eastern  Shore  (x  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  this  peninsula  is  180  miles  in  length,  from  Elkton  to  Cape  Charles,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  5000  square  miles ;  the  neck  between  the  enclosing  bays  is  only  about  15  miles 
wide,  but  as  it  stretches  south,  it  expands  gradually  to  the  width  of  70  miles  in  its  central 
part,  whence  it  again  contracts  until  it  terminates  m  a  long,  narrow  tongue  about  50  miles 
in  length  by  10  broad.  Chesapeake  Peninsula  contains  no  considerable  elevation ;  it  con- 
sists of  an  extensive  level  but  little  raised  above  the  sea,  and  chiefly  composed  of  beds  of  sand 
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and  clay.    The  western  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  numerous  spacious  ^Ifs,  such  as  Poco- 
moke,  Nanticoke,  Choptank,  Chester,  and  Elk  River  bays,  receiving  considerable  rivers,  and 
affording  great  fiicilities  for  navigation.    The  features  of  the  eastern  coast  present  a  striking 
contrast    "  Between  the  ocean  and  the  cultivable  portion  of  the  country,  there  is  a  pro- 
longed sandy  beach  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  upwards 
in  breadth,  and  extending  3ie  whole  length  of  the  coast  without  a  single  outlet  to  the  ocean, 
from  Indian  River  in  Delaware,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Chincoteague  Island  in  Vir- 
ginia. Between  this  beach  and  the  main  land  lies  Sinepuxent  Bay,  from  one  to  4  or  5  miles 
wide,  and  nearly  80  in  length.    It  is  a  shallow  sheet  of  water,  navigable  onl^  to  a  short 
distance  above  South  Point,  at  the  lower  end  of  Sinepuxent  neck.'*    Some  mlets  which 
formerly  existed  in  this  beach  and  admitted  the  sea,  are  now  closed,  and  the  waters  of  the 
bay  have  become  comparatively  fresh.    The  Western  Shore  of  Maryland  consists  of  another 
peninsula,  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Chesapeake,  and  below  the  line  of  the  river 
fidls,  which  extends  from  above  Port  Deposit  to  above  Georgetown.  It  closely  resembles  the 
tract  already  described  in  its  ^neral  features.    West  of  this  region,  a  well-defined  moun- 
tain-range of  no  great  elevation  stretches  across  the  State ;  and  further  west  we  reach  in 
succession  the  Southeast  Mountain,  terminating  at  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  on  the  Potomac ; 
Cotoctin  Mountain,  reaching  the  same  river  at  the  Point  of  Rocks ;  the  Blue  Ridge,  crossinff 
it  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  the  Kittatinny,  crossing  it  at  Hancock ;  Rugged  Mountain,  Will^ 
Mountain,  and  other  detached  chains,  and  the  great  Alleghany  ridge  traversing  the  western 
part  of  the  State. 

The  great  expanse  of  Chesapeake  Ba^  lies  principally  in  Maryland ;  its  entrance,  between 
Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry  in  Virgmia,  is  about  15  miles  in  width,  and  lies  from  east  to 
west ;  but,  on  penetrating  the  land,  it  suddenly  changes  its  direction,  and  stretches  from 
south  to  north  over  a  distance  of  180  miles,  with  a  width  in  the  southern  part  of  fix>m  20  to 
30  miles,  and  in  the  northern  of  about  ten,  throwing  off  on  both  sides  numerous  wide  arms, 
which  form  deep  indentations  in  its  eastern  and  western  coasts;  it  is  throughout  deep  and 
navigable  by  large  vessels,  and  it  receives  a  great  many  deep  and  navigable  rivers,  of  which 
the  principal  are  from  Virginia ;  its  area  is  about  3500  square  miles.  The  Susquehanna  has 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  in  Maryland ;  the  tide  reaches  Port  Deposit,  five  miles  from  its 
mouth,  above  which  there  are  fiills.  The  Patapeco  is  a  fine  mill-stream,  which  fiills  into  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  below  Baltimore.  The  Patuxent,  the  principal  river  of  the  Western 
Shore,  is  a  wide  stream  flowing  nearly  parallel  to  the  Potomac,  and  navigable  to  Notting- 
ham, about  50  miles,  for  large  vessels.  The  Elk,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Poco- 
moke,  OH  the  Eastern  Shore,  are  navigable  from  30  to  40  miles.  The  Monocacy,  Antietam, 
and  Conecocheague,  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Potomac  in  Maryland. 

The  mineral  kingdom  in  Maryland  contains  an  abundance  of  the  valuable  materials  of 
industry.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  in  two  principal  fields ; 
the  Cumberland  field,  extending  firom  Will's  Creek  to  the  head  branch  of  the  Potomac,  is 
from  five  to  seven  miles  wide  by  about  60  in  lenfth,  covering  an  area  of  400  square  miles ; 
the  coal  is  in  beds  of  finom  3  to  15  feet  thick,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  burning  easily 
with  a  bright  and  durable  flame,  caking,  and  leaving  little  residue.  The  Youghiogeny  field 
lies  west  of  the  great  Back  Bone  or  Alleghany  Ridge,  and  has  beds  of  20  feet  in  thickness. 
Iron  ore  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  State ;  the  bog  ore  occurs  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  where  it  is  extensively  worked ;  brown  and  hone  ores,  which  work  easily 
and  yield  an  average  of  firom  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  metal,  are  found  in  the  low  tract  on  the 
Western  Shore.  Li  the  region  west  or  the  low  country  the  titaniferous  iron  ore  is  found  on 
Deer  Creek,  and  the  Monocacy  valley  contains  the  specular  ore ;  beyond  the  Cotoctin  the 
pipe  or  limestone  ore,  yielding  metal  of  excellent  quality,  occurs,  and  in  the  Youghiogeny 
district  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  excellent  ore.  Sulphuret  of  copper  is  found  in  the 
Monocacy  valley,  but,  although  very  easy  of  reduction,  it  is  used  only  in  making  sulphate  of 
copper,  the  blue  vitriol  of  commerce.  Red  and  yellow  ochre  and  chrome  ores,  alum-earth 
and  copperas  ores,  are  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State ;  porcelain-earth  occurs  in  the 
northeastern  corner,  and  there  are  extensive  clay  deposits,  which  fiimish  a  valuable  material 
for  the  manufactory  of  stone-ware,  common  pottery,  glazed-ware,  and  fire-bricks.  Epsom 
salt,  shell  marl,  lime,  manganese,  and  valuable  marbles,  also  occur. 

Indian-corn  and  wheat  are  the  agricultural  staples  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  but  the  latter  is 
under  the  present  system  of  cultivation  so  precarious  a  resource,  that  the  former  may  be  said 
to  be  the  principal  produce.  The  same  articles,  with  tobacco,  are  the  staples  of  the  western 
section,  and  on  the  newly-cleared  lands  of  the  mountainous  district,  where  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  has  lately  been  commenced,  the  brightrleaf  staple  is  produced.  The  fine  tracts 
in  this  district  which  are  called  the  Glades,  are  broad,  moist  valleys,  forming  productive 
meadows  and  luxuriant  pastures.  Of  34,105  hhds.  of  tobacco  inspected  in  Baltimore  in 
1835,  24,930  hhds.  were  the  produce  of  the  State :  the  flour  inspected  in  the  same  city 
amounted  to  516,600  bbls.  and  21,333  half-barrels,  with  1405  hhds.  and  4301  barrels  of 
Indian-corn  meal,  and  4807  barrels  of  rye  flour.    The  manufactures  of  the  State  are  con- 
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tiderable,  including  cotton  and  woollen  ^oods,  iran-wire,  sheet  copper,  pottery  and 
ware,  paper,  glaaa,  chemicals,  die. ;  our  inftnrmation  in  respect  to  the  amount  and  value  o 
their  proancii  is  extremely  meagre.  A  committee  of  the  New  York  conTention  states  the 
number  of  cotton-mills  in  1831  to  have  been  28,  with  upwards  of  47,000  spindles,  and  l€Oi 
looms,  prodnctngannuallT  1,100,000  poonds  of  yam  and  7,640,000  yuds  i  clotfa,  and  coo 
Burning  8,006,000  pounds  of  cotton.  Another  committee  of  the  same  conventkm  gives 
returns  from  six  furnaces  producing  8108  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  1250  tons  of  casting;  bsC 
finom  the  report  on  the  geological  survey  of  the  State,  we  gather  that  5600  tons  of  mm.  d 
the  value  of  400,000  dollars,  were  made  in  the  eastern  counties  of  the  Western  Sbofe 
alone,  in  1884.  From  the  same  report  it  appears  that  1,100,000  pounds  of  Epsom  salt  of 
the  value  of  45,000  dollars;  chrome  yellow  of  the  value  of  60,000  doUars;  50,000  ponndi 
of  bine  vitriol ;  red  and  yellow  ochre  of  the  value  of  2000  doUars;  copperas  of  the  value 
of  6000  dollars ;  75,000  dollars  worth  of  alum,  and  50,000  dollars  worth  of  fire4Nrick  are 
annually  produced  in  the  State,  and  that  the  pottery,  stone-ware,  and  glazed-ware  of  Maiy 
land  are  lar^ly  exported. 

The  hemng  and  shad  Bsheries  are  actively  carried  on,  and  yield  valuable  returxM,  cooslv 
tuting  an  important  article  of  trade,  as  well  as  of  home  consumption ;  there  were  inspected 
in  Baltimore,  in  1885,  40,711  barrels  and  906  half^4iarrels  of  herrings,  5605  barrels  and 
267  hal^barrels  of  shad,  and  15,917  barrels  and  1662  half-barrels  of  mackerel.  The  com- 
meree  of  Maryland  is  extensive,  and  her  ports  serve  as  the  outlets  of  large  tracts  of  produc- 
tive country  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Western  States,  whose  oonsompdoo  is  ako 
in  part  supplied  through  the  same  channels.  Her  imports  ftom  foreign  countries  amoonted, 
in  1834,  to  4,647,468  dollars ;  her  exports  to  2,143,899  dollars,  and  her  coasting  trade  is  also 
valuable.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  State  amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  that  year,  to 
87,442  touflL  The  canals  and  raif  roads  of  Maryland  are  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  is  to  extend  from  Creoigetown  to  Pittrtnirg,  840  miles ;  it  is  already 
completed  to  above  Williamsport,  105  miles,  and  is  in  progress  to  Cumberland,  185  mflee^ 
an  appropriation  of  3,000,000  doUan  having  recently  been  made  by  the  State,  to  enable  the 
Company  to  finish  this  section  of  the  work.  The  canal  is  generally  from  60  to  70  feet  wide, 
but  in  some  places  is  contracted  to  50,  and  in  othera  expanded  to  100  or  150 ;  the  depth  is  6 
fbet ;  rise  to  Williamsport,  353  feet,  overcome  by  44  locks,  100  feet  long,  by  15  wide ;  there 
are,  in  this  distance,  119  culverts,  5  aqueducts,  above  Georgetown,  one  cif  whidi  is  516  fbet 
in  length,  and  one  at  that  place,  1714  feet  long ;  the  culverts,  aqueducts,  and  locks,  are  all 
built  of  solid  stone  masonry,  laid  in  hydraulic  lime ;  the  cost  of  this  work,  thus  &r,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  about  4,100,000  dollars.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  has  also  appropri 
ated  1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  branches  to  Baltimore  and  Annapoli&  The  Susque* 
hanna  Canal,  extending  from  Columbia  to  Port  Deposit,  is  in  progress.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail-road  is  completed  to  Harper's  Ferry,  60  miles,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
Winchester  Rail-road ;  the  work  is  now  going  on  towards  Cumberland,  and  an  appropriation 
of  8,000,000  dollara  has  been  made  by  the  State  to  aid  in  its  completion.  A  branch  bias  be«i 
constructed  to  Washington,  a  distance  of  82  miles,  from  a  point  about  12  mDes  from  Balti- 
more. Number  of  passengera  conveyed  on  the  road  in  1885,  97,758 ;  tons  of  merchandise, 
72,684;  receipts,  268,366  dollara;  expenses,  1564204  dollara;  there  are  1140  burden  cars, 
and  44  passenger  cars,  with  seven  loconx>tive  engines,  employed  on  the  road.  It  has  been 
SHcertained  by  surveys,  to  be  practicable  to  carry  the  rail-road  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains^ 
at  an  elevation  cf  2278  feet,  without  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  inclined  planes.  The 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Rail-road  is  chiefly  in  this  State ;  the  whole  distance  is  92  miles; 
from  Baltimore,  by  Havre  de  Grace,  to  the  Delaware  State  line,  53  miles ;  the  Susquehanna 
will  be  crossed  by  a  steam-ferry-boat ;  the  work  is  nearly  completed.  The  Baltimore  and 
Susquehanna  Rail-road  extends  firom  Baltimore,  by  York,  to  the  Susquehanna,  75  miles,  and 
is  also  approaching  its  completion.  A  rail-road  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
to  Pocomoke  Bay,  is  about  to  be  ccmstructed,  and  the  State  has  voted  1,000,000  dollan  towards 
its  execution. 

Maryland  was  first  settled  by  Roman  Catholics.  That  sect  being  persecuted  in  England,  I/nd 
Baltimore,  one  of  its  members,  formed  a  plan  to  remove  to  America.  He  visited  and  explored 
the  country,  ajid  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  while  making  preparations  fi>r  the  emi- 
gration. His  son  obtained  the  ffrant  of  the  territory  designed  fi)r  his  father,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Maryland,  in  honour  or  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Queen  of  Charles  L  He  appointed 
his  brother,  Leonund  Calvert,  governor  of  the  colony,  who  set  sail  in  1683,  with  200  settlers^ 
principally  Catholics.  They  purchased  land  of  the  Indians,  and  formed  a  settlement  at  St 
Mary's,  on  the  Potomac  The  colony  was  increased  by  refugees  from  Virginia,  and  the 
other  neighbouring  territories,  who  were  attracted  by  the  toleration  here  given  to  all  reli- 
gions, and  it  began  to  flourish,  but  was  soon  disturbed  br  Indian  wan  and  rebellions.  The 
Roman  Catholics  were  tolerant  to  other  sects,  but  soon  round  themselves  outnumbered,  and 
became  subject  to  the  persecution  which  they  had  fled  from  at  home.    These  troubles,  how 

er,  were  allayed  at  tne  restoration  of  Charles  IL  in  1660.    At  the  revolution  of  168B,  the 
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charter  of  the  ookHiy  was  set  aside,  and  the  government  assamed  by  the  crown ;  but  m  1718, 
the  proprietor  was  restored  to  his  rights.  At  the  beginning  of  the  American  revolution,  the 
authority  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  and  is  styled  the  Greneral 
Assembly  of  Maryland.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  fifteen  members,  nine  from  the  Western 
and  six  m>m  the  Eastern  Shore,  elected  for  the  term  of  five  years,  by  a  college  of  electors 
chosen  for  that  purpose.  The  House  of  Delegates  is  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  every 
free  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  within  the  State 
during  the  year  preceding  the  election,  enjoying  the  right  of  sufirage.  The  Governor  and 
Executive  Council  are  elected  annually  by  the  General  Assembly ;  the  judicial  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  A  law  in 
favour  of  primary  schools  was  passed  in  1825,  and  it  has  been  partially  carried  into  efiect  in 
aome  of  the  counties.  There  is  a  free  school  fimd  of  50,000  dollars,  belonging  to  difierent 
counties,  and  appropriated  to  the  education  of  indigent  children,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  small 
school  fund  belonging  to  the  State,  are  also  applied  to  the  same  object.  The  State  also  grants 
annually  a  sum  of  55)0  dollars  to  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  a  fiirther  sum,  amounting 
in  1835  to  18,000  dollars,  to  other  colleges,  academies,  and  schools.  The  colleges  are  St 
John*s  College,  at  Annapolis,  St.  Mary's  at  Baltimore,  Mount  St  Mary's  at  Emmittsbur^, 
and  Mount  Hope,  near  Baltimore.  The  Academical  and  Medical  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  are  in  operation,  and  there  is  also  another  medical  school, 
styled  the  Washington  Medical  College,  in  the  same  city.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Episco- 
palians, and  MethcSistB,  are  the  prevailing  sects;  and  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  German 
Kefbrmed,  and  Friends,  are  pretty  numeroua  There  are  also  some  Universalists,  Lutherans, 
Swedenborgians,  Tunkers,  and  Menn<mista 

Maryland  is  divided  into  nineteen  counties,  of  which  eight  are  on  the  Eastern,  and  eleven 
on  the  Western  Shore.  In  1820,  the  population  of  the  Eastern  Shore  was  121,617;  in  1890, 
it  had  sunk  to  119,472;  that  of  the  Western  Shore,  on  the  other  hand,  had  increased  from 
275,733,  to  327,568.  Of  the  whole  population,  amounting  to  447,040,  155,032  were  blacks. 
The  number  of  slaves  had  lessened,  fixxn  111,502  in  1810,  to  102,932  in  1830. 

Countiet.  Popalation.  County  Towna. 

Eastern  Shork 119,472 

Caroline 9,070 Denton 

CecU 15.432 Elkton 

Dorchester 16,686 Cambridge 

Kent 10,501 Chestertown 

Queen  Anne's 14,397 Centreville 

Somerset 20,166 Princess  Anne 

Talbot 12,947 Easton 

Worceseer 18,373 Snow  HiU 

WnmiN  Siioaa 327,568 

AUeghany 10,609 * • .  Cumberland 

Anne  Arundel 28^295 Annapolis 

Baltimore 120,870 Baltimore 

Calvert 8,900 Prince  Fredericktown 

Charles 17,769 Port  Tobacco 

Frederick 45,789 Frederick 

Haribrd 16,319 Bellair 

Montgomery 19,816 Rockville 

Prince  G}eorge*s 20,474 V^per  Marlboro 

BtMary's 13,459 Leonardtown 

Wyhingtnn 25,268 Hagerstown. 

Population  at  Different  Periods. 

Total.  naTSS. 

1790 310,728 -  108,036 

1800 341,548 105,635 

1810 380,546 111,502 

1820 407,350 107,398 

1830  - 447,040 102,904. 

The  Eastern  Shore  enjoys  great  facilities  for  transportation,  and  is  very  healthful,  yet  the 
emigration  from  it  has  been  so  great  as  to  diminish  its  popuhtion  of  late  years.  The  prin- 
cipu  town  is  Easton,  with  a  population  of  2000;  Chestertown  and  Elkton  are  small  villages, 
on  Chester  and  Elk  Rivers,  with  some  trade.  Oxford,  on  Third  Haven  Bay,  below  Easton, 
is  one  of  Uie  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  and  has  a  fine,  capacious  harbour;  the  shipping  of 
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the  diatnct  amoantf  to  11,320  Unit  Vienna,  on  the  Nuiticoke,  30  milM  Ihxn  its  moalh,  k 
tbe  port  of  entr;  for  thit  river ;  toDDue  of  the  port,  14,760. 
fitltimora  0^.  1129.),  the  principal  city  of  the  State,  and,  in  point  of  populatkiii,  t^ 
third  in  the  UnioD,  standa  on  an  tm 
ot  PabpKo  Bay,  aboot  14  milo  &ih 
the  Cheaapeabe,  and  200  from  the  Ma, 
by  the  ihip  chaiinel.  11>e  citjr  is  ph» 
aantly  ntuated,  on  eligfatlf  andalatiaf 
ground,  and  nme  of  tne  elevktiooa  ia 
the  vicinity  coaunand  fine  proapecti ;  it 
ia  regularly  laid  oat,  and  well  built,  Ac 
Btreeta  being  generally  qiackia^  and 
tbe  bouaee  neat  and  commodiouB.  The 
harbour  ii  capacioaB  and  sale,  aix)  oon- 
aiata  of  an  inner  haain,  into  which  rea- 
•ela  of  200  torn  can  enter,  and  an  ovter 
harbour,  at  Fell's  Point,  Kcowible  to 
the  lai^eat  meTchant«hi{K.  Hm  eo> 
Baiiiattra.  trance  ii  coaimanded  and  defendod  bf 

Fort  BTHaiiTT.  Baltimore  poaoesaes  tbe 
trade  ot  Harrland,  ef  part  of  Weatem  Virginia  and  Penwylnnia,  and  tbe  Weatem  Stalei^ 
and  its  inland  commuDKitton  baa  been  extended  and  facilitatad,  by  the  cooatruction  cf  tbe 
Baltimne  and  Ohb  Rail-raad.  Mann&ctures  of  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  powder,  alom,  chnme 
yellow,  pottery,  dec.,  are  alao  carried  on  in  tbe  citj  aiid  neif^bcNirbood,  and  Baltimore  ia  the 
greateat  Soar  nurket  in  tbe  world ;  the  annual  inapectiooa  of  flour  anwunt  to  about  000;000 
barrela.  Its  foreign  trade  baa,  however,  aotnewhat  declined ;  its  shipping  amounted,  in  1833^ 
to  S0,106  lona.  The  Baltimore  Mhooners  are  pronounced  to  be  the  pcr^tkai  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, and  tbey  are  no  leai  fitted  for  trade  than  for  privateering,  in  wbich  eapaci^  Qtej 
made  a  great  figure  during  the  laat  war.  The  number  of  banka,  m  1834,  waa  ten,  with  ■ 
capital  tf  about  7,000,000  dollati.  The  public  boildinga  are,  45  churches,  two  hospitals,  a 
penitentiary,  exchange,  the  college  and  university  hal^  Sic  The  Battle  Honnment,  erected 
in  memory  at  the  successful  defence  of  the  city,  when  attacked  by  the  Bntish,  in  1814,  is 
n  elegant  marble  obelisk,  35  feet  high,  oa  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  Iboae  who  fell 


by  which  you  ascend  to  tbe  top;  the  column  ia  140  feet  b  height,  and  20  feet  ii 
bottom ;  it  stands  upon  a  base  23  feet  hi^,  and  ia  aunnoimted  by  a  colosaal  statue  of  tbe 
Father  of  his  Cknintry.  The  Exchange  is  a  la^re  and  haDdsome  edifice,  366  feet  by  140; 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  ia,  pernaps,  tbe  finest  church  in  tbe  country,  and  it  coatains 
aome  good  paintings  The  Public  Fountains,  which  supply  the  city  with  water,  are  alao 
ornamental  conatructioas.  The  citisens  of  Baltimore  are  not  more  distioguisbed  fer  tbeir 
bold  and  peiaevering  enterprise,  than  fiir  hospitality  and  agreeable  manners.  In  1765,  thore 
were  not  more  than  fifty  bouses  on  tbe  site  of  tbe  city;  in  1800,  tbe  population  bad  increased 
to  23.971;  in  1820,  to  62,738 ;  and  in  1830,  to  80,625.  On  tbe  18th  of  September,  1814, 
the  British  landed  at  North  Pobt,  and  drove  in  tbe  American  advanced  guarda ;  but  on  the 
14th,  the  fleet  having  unsncceasfiilly  bombarded  Fort  ITHeiiiy,  the  land  force*  wem  obliged 
to  retreat  to  their  ships. 

Tbe  PaUpeco  is  a  small  river,  having  a  &11  of  nearly  800  feet  in  about  30  miles ;  it  ia 
therefore  become  important  fw  its  water-power,  and  it*  v^ey  is  the  seat  at  numerooa  miliar 
The  Bceaery  is  also  remarkably  wild  and  picturesque.  The  village  of  EUlicott's  Hills,  about 
ten  miles  fiom  Baltimore,  stretching  tat  some  distance  along  the  river,  contains  numerous 
mills  and  manufacturing  establiabmenta.  At  Pikeeville,  further  up  the  stream,  there  ia  an 
arsenal  of  the  United  States.  The  city  of  Annapolis,  agreeably  situated  aa  the  Severn,  three 
miles  from  tbe  Bay,  is  the  capital  of  tbe  Stale.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  the  streets 
diverging  from  the  State  House  and  tbe  Episcopal  church.  The  State  House  ia  a  handsoote 
building,  in  which  the  Old  ConEreas  held  some  of  their  sessions,  and  the  Senate  Chamber, 
in  whidi  Washington  resigned  nis  commissicm,  has  been  preserved  unaltered ;  here  is  like- 
wise the  State  library  of  10,000  volumea  Annapolis  ia  also  the  seat  of  St  John's  CoU«^ 
Tbe  channel  to  tbe  city  ia  narrow  and  difficult  Population,  2623.  The  Western  Shore 
terminates  in  Point  Lookout,  the  northern  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  and  fortbei 
up  that  river  we  come  to  Piney  Point,  a  clear,  open  cape,  projecting  into  the  Potomac,  here 
about  ei^t  mites  wide,  and  much  resorted  to  fer  bathing. 

Returning  to  Annapolis,  and  proceeding  westward,  we  find  Bladenriiurg,  sis  miles  from 
Washington,  and  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  aAir  during  tbe  late  war.  Farther  west  is  the 
fine  Mimocacy  vallej,  equally  remarkable  fer  the  beauty  of  its  pontiiHi,  its  rich  africnlturat 
Tesouices,  and  its  mmeral  wealth,  and  containing  the  ci^  of  Frederick.    Frederick  is  the 
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dep6t  of  this  rich  district,  and  is,  in  point  of  wealth,  elegance,  and  population,  the  second 
city  in  Maryland.  A  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  terminates  here.  The 
population  of  this  flourishing  city  is  7256.  Crossing  the  Cotoctin  Mountain,  a  detached 
ridge,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  1200  feet,  we  descend  into  the  valley  of  that  name,  which 
contains  the  village  of  Middletown,  and  which,  in  the  beauty  of  its  position,  and  the  value 
of  its  agricultural  productions,  rivals  the  valley  of  Frederick.  Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  here 
called  the  South  Mountain,  is  the  great  limestone  valley,  forming  the  prolongation  of  the 
Kittatinny  valley  of  Pennsylvania,  **  The  soil  is  not  so  deep  as  in  the  neighbouring  valleys, 
but  is  very  productive;  and  the  basin,  of  which  Hagerstown  is  the  centre,  between  the 
North  and  South  Mountains,  with  the  smaller  valleys  beyond  as  fiir  as  Hancockstown,  is 
among  the  roost  fertile  portions  of  the  State."  Hagerstown  is  a  well-built  and  flourishing 
town,  containing  the  usual  county  buildings,  several  churches  and  academies,  and  a  populi^ 
tion  of  8371  souls.  Williamsport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conococheague,  is  a  flourishing  vil- 
lage, on  the  route  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Qmal. 
**  The  portion  of  the  State  commencing  at  the  northeast  branch  of  the  Potomac,  exhibits 
a  succession  of  abrupt  hills,  crowned  bv  plateaux  of  variable  extent,  sloping  gently  towards 
the  south.  The  soil  of  these  table-lands  is  principally  in  an  exhausted  condition,  the  effects 
of  a  bad  system  of  husbandry,  and  of  continual  washmgs.  The  best  lands  are  the  patches 
of  alluvial  soil  in  the  beds  of  the  branches,  forming  considerable  valleys,  and  the  alluvial 
flats  on  the  Potomac,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent;  these  consist  of  sandy  and 
clayey  loams,  and  yield  good  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  or  tobacco."  {C^eological  Report,') 
Cumberland,  the  principal  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  standing  at  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  great  National  Road,  has  lately  derived  importance  from  its  valuable  coal 
mines,  which  will  soon  be  rendered  accessible  by  means  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  CanaL 
A  fine  canal  basin  has  been  constructed  here,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  connect  the 
coal  mines  with  its  waters.    The  Cumberland  Road,  as  it  is  ofl^n  called  from  its  starting 

Sint,  is  a  Macadamised  road,  crossing  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  United  States  in 
aryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  reaching  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  a  distance  of  125 
miles;  it  passes  through  Union,  Brownsville,  and  Washington.  We  have  already  given 
some  account  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  western  part  of  the  State.  **  In  reference 
to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  coal  districts,"  says  the  Geological  Report  before  quoted, 
^  which  may  be  described  as  hilly,  it  is  found  that  the  soil  upon  them,  heme  a  mixture  of  a 
decomposed  slate  and  limestone  with  sand,  is  generally  very  fertile,  and  yields  abundant 
crops  of  grain,  principally  oats  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Within  a  few  years  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tobacco  plant  has  been  commenced,  and  in  tne  newly  cleared  lands  is  produced 
the  bright-leaf  staple,  which  always  commands  a  high  price.  The  more  mountainous  dis- 
tricts above  the  level  of  the  coal  formation,  present  broad  valleys,  bearing  every  evidence 
of  having  formerly  been  beds  of  extensive  lakes,  now  dried  up  or  drained,  the  waters  dP 
which  have  left  behind  them  deep  deposits  of  clayey  loam.  These  beautiful  tracts  of  country 
have  received  the  name  of  Glades.  From  their  elevated  position,  and  their  constant  moist 
condition,  they  form  very  productive  meadows  and  the  most  luxuriant  pastures." 

StnsBCT.  8. — Southern  States. 

This  term  is  applied  in  common  usage  to  the  States  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  the 
Sabine,  and  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  although  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  any  precise  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  conterminous  States. 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  Territory,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  are  then  the  component  parts  of  this  great  section,  which,  extending  flrom 
2d<>  to  40^  80'  N.  lat,  and  flrom  75^  to  94°  SO'  W.  Ion.,  has  an  area  of  above  420,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  8,744,000  souls. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains,  which  range  over  the  greater  part  of  Virginia,  only  skirt 
the  ncnrthwestem  flx)ntier  of  the  States  further  south,  and  they  disappear  entirely  in  the 
northern  part  of  Alabama.  Almost  the  whole  region,  therefore,  forms  a  part  of  the  great 
Atlantic  slope,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  it  consists  of  a  vast  level  unbroken  by  any  con- 
siderable swells,  and  not  much  elevated  above  the  surfiice  of  the  sea;  as  it  recedes  flrom  the 
coast,  however,  it  begins  gradually  to  rise  into  a  more  elevated,  bolder,  and  more  broken 
surflice.  A  line  drawn  flrom  Washington  through  Richmond,  Raleigh,  Columbia,  Augusta, 
Tuscaloosa,  and  the  northern  part  of  Couisiana,  may  be  considered  as  the  western  and  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  Low  Country,  beyond  which  the  surflice  becomes  hilly,  and  gradually 
passes  into  the  mountainous.  Every  part  of  the  coast  is  low  and  flat,  without  a  single  lofty 
headland  to  warn  the  mariner  of  his  approach  to  land,  and  it  sends  out  numerous  shoals, 
which  often  render  it  inaccessible  to  larger  vessels.  A  chain  of  low  sand-islands  extends 
along  almost  the  whole  coast-line,  aflbrding  an  inland  navigation  for  small  vessels,  through 
the  narrow  and  shallow  sounds,  which  lie  between  them  and  the  main  land.  ChesapeeKo 
Bay  seems  to  be  the  southern  limit  of  deep  water. 

Voi^m.  44 
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Flowing  for  a  oonBidenhle  part  of  their  coane  throagh  a  level  coimtry,  and  disembog^inf 
into  a  sea  of  tboala,  moet  of  the  riven  of  this  section  south  of  the  bay  above  named,  are 
characterised  by  sluggish  currents  and  sand-bars  at  their  mouths.  Although  there  ia  no 
stream  of  the  Southern  States  that  can  be  ranked  in  point  of  extent  with  the  great  rivers  of 
the  country,  yet  there  are  several  which,  from  the  length  of  their  course  and  the  volume  of 
waters,  would  in  other  countries  be  looked  upon  as  large  rivers,  and  there  is  a  large  nomher 
which  furnish  useful  navigable  channels.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  that  pour  their 
waters  into  the  Ohio,  all  of  the  rivers  east  of  the  Suwannee  flow  southeasterly  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  beyond  that  point  they  descend  southwards  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexica 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  are  almost  entirelv  occupied  with  agricultDre; 
indeed  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  the  commerce  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  fbreignen 
and  of  their  northern  countrymen,  fitNn  whom  are  also  received  most  of  the  manufactared 
articles  which  are  consumed.  The  great  staples  are  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco ;  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  is  the  produce  of  Siis  section*  and  rice  and 
sugar  are  confined  to  its  southern  portion ;  in  the  nocthem  and  mountainous  parts  more 
maize,  wheat,  and  tobacco  are  raised ;  in  some  districts  gracing  is  more  attended  lo»  and  ia 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts,  large  herds  of  cattle  and  harnocLCoot- 
pose  the  wealth  of  the  people.  Gold  is  also  confined  alnust  exclusively  to  this  region,  and, 
with  timber  and  naval  stores,  is  to  be  added  to  the  articles  above  enumerated  in  the  liel  of 
exports.  The  commerce  consists  merely  in  the  exportation  of  the  raw  produce,  altfaoagh 
sugar,  molasses,  tar,  dtc.  might  with  propriety  be  considered  as  the  product  of  manu&cturiw 
industry ;  and  the  importation  of  various  articles  of  food,  luxury,  dress,  fiuniture,  agricoltniS 
implements,  dec 

The  popuktion  is  chiefly  of  English  descent,  hot  in  some  places  somewhat  mixed.  There 
are  many  descendants  of  the  French  and  Spanish,  particularly  in  Louisiana  and  Fknda.  In 
Louisiana,  French  is  extensively  spoken,  and  the  Uws  are  printed  in  that  language  as  w^ 
as  in  English.  The  nemes,  who  form  about  two-fifihs  of  the  population,  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate caste,  and  are  mostTy  held  in  slavery.  The  Indians  are  still  numerous,  although  the 
Choctaws  have  been  recently  removed,  and  the  Creeks  are  now  emigrating,  to  the  Weaitem 
Territory.    The  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles  yet  remam. 

The  inhabitants  are  seldom  collected  together  in  villages  and  towns,  like  their  nortbem 
countrymen,  but  live  in  a  scattered  manner  over  the  country.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the 
prevalence  of  agricultural  over  commercial  and  mechanical  occupations,  but  chiefly  to  the 
fiu;t  that  the  l^xMir  is  done  by  slaves.  Instead  of  small  proprietors,  cultivatmg  their  own 
little  farms  with  their  own  hands,  we  here  find  extensive  plantations,  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  owner  w  his  agent,  who  merely  mana^pes  the  pecuniary  matters,  directs 
operations,  and  oversees  the  labmirers.  This  state  of  thmgs  has  a  decided  influence  upon 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  people,  yet  there  are  so  great  individual  difibrmces  that 
no  general  description  will  apply  to  the  Virginian,  the  Carolinian,  and  the  T.nnWmnMm 
Hospitality  and  generosity  are  among  the  favourable  traits  of  the  southern  character.  The 
poorer  class  of  whites  enjoy  less  advantage  in  respect  to  educatbn  and  religioas  mstraction 
than  those  of  the  north,  and  are  in  genend  less  industrious  and  fitigaL 

1.  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

The  largest  and  most  central  State  in  the  Union,  perhaps  the  most  varied  m  her  produc- 
tions, and  the  richest  in  natural  resources,  blessed  with  a  most  happy  climate,  abundantly 
supplied  wi^  nd>le  channels  of  communication,  exhibiting  over  her  spacious  bosom  a  pleassat 
interchange  of  the  wildest  and  the  most  lovely  scenes,  Virginia  seems  to  possess  within 
herself  the  elements  of  an  empire.  Nor  to  the  American  heart  are  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  the  Old  Dominion,  as  she  is  fondly  called  by  her  children,  of  less  interest: 
the  first  English  colony  planted  in  America,  she  gave  birth  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and 
his  bones  lie  in  her  soil. 

Virginia  has  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  east,  Marvland  and  Penn- 
syWania  on  the  north,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  on  the  west,  and  Tennessee  ana  North  Carolina 
on  the  south.  With  the  exception  of  the  long  tongue  between  PeVmsyivania  and  Ohio,  and 
the  peninsular  projection  between  the  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  ocean,  the  State  lies  between 
96''  30'  and  39^  43'  N.  lat,  and  between  76^  40'  and  S3^  32'  W.  Ion.,  having  a  breadth  of 
about  200,  and  a  length  of  350  miles,  with  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles.  It  is  the  only 
State,  excepting  Peimsylvania,  that  extends  quite  across  the  great  Appalachian  chains, 
and  it  is  traversed  firom  north  to  south  by  five  or  six  well-defined  mountain  ranges  and  sevend 
detached  ridges.  Our  account  of  the  different  chains  is  not  as  yet  so  precise  as  we  could 
wish,  but  the  geological  survey  now  going  on  will  throw  full  light  upon  this  important 
geographical  feature  of  the  country.  The  State  is  often  described  as  divided  by  the  Blue 
Ridge  into  two  great  sections.  Eastern  Virginia  and  Western  Virginia ;  but  the  constitution 
recognizes  the  division  into  four  sections :  the  Tide*water  Section,  below  the  lower  &lls  of 
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the  riveri^  the  Middle  Section  between  those  hlls  and  the  Bine  Ridge,  the  Greit  Valley 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  ard  the  Alleg-hanT.  and  the  Trane-AUeKhanian  Section  west  of  the 
1.  TheBi  ■■■■    - 


n  rangea.  1.  The  firal  nKHiotaine  are  found  in  the  Middle  Section,  which  is  traversed 
by  %  low  ridge  bearing  the  local  luunea  of  Southwest,  Carter's,  White-oak  Mountain,  Slc., 
and  running  nearl;  panllel  with  the  Blue  Ridge,  at  the  distance  of  about  25  or  30  miles. 
2.  The  Blue  Ridge,  although  pierced  by  the  Potomac,  Janiee,  and  Staunton  rivers,  constitutcfl 
a  well-m&rked  and  continuous  chain  of  260  miles  in  length.  In  general  it  forma  roanded, 
swelling  maases,  but  the  Peaks  of  Otter  ahoot  up  in  projecting  summits,  to  the  height  of 
4260  feeC  3.  The  Kittaiinnj,  or  Blue  Mountain,  enters  the  State  further  west,  under  the 
name  of  the  Great  North  Mountain,  and  forming  the  centre  of  the  great  plateau  or  lable-land 
of  Virginia,  is  continued  under  various  local  names,  until  it  lakes  the  name  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain and  enters  North  Carolina.  It  is  pierced  by  the  Potomac  and  the  James  rivers,  running 
eastwaidly,  and  by  the  New  River  running  westwardly;  recent  observations  make  White 
Top,  in  the  Iron  Mountains,  about  6000  feet  high.  4.  West  of  this  great  ridge  tie  several 
detached  raaases,  which  further  examinations  will,  perhape,  prove  to  form  continuous  chains, 
bearing  the  local  names  of  Sidelbg  Hill,  Branch  Mountain,  Jackson's  Mountain,  Potta'  Moun- 
tain, &.C.  5.  Still  further  west  we  come  to  the  Alleghany  chain,  of  which  Clinch  Mountain 
seems  to  be  a  prolongation :  it  is  a  common  error  to  represent  this  chain  as  the  water-shed 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ohio,  whereas  it  is  broken  through  by  the  New  River  in  this 
State,  as  it  is  by  other  streams  fiirtber  north.  Powell's  Mountain  appears  to  be  an  outlier 
of  this  chain,  and  reaches  the  height  of  about  4500  feet.  6.  Westward  of  the  Alleghany 
there  is  a  general  slope  towards  tho  nest ;  but  several  other  considerable  chains  traverse 
this  section;  the  principal  is  the  Laorel  Mountain,  of  which  the  Green  Brier,  Great  Flat 
Top,  and  Cumberland  Mountains  appear  to  form  a  porL 

Every  portion  of  Virginia  is  penetrated  by  fine  rivers  and  streams,  nseflU  either  as  chan- 
nels of  navigation,  or  fi>r  mechanical  purpoaes.  With  few  exceptions,  the  Ohb  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  are  the  recipients  of  the  rivers  of  the  State ;  those  of  the  eastern  part  flow 
with  an  almost  unifbrm  southeasterly  course  into  the  Bay,  carrying  with  them  also  all  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Valley,  excepting  only  the  New  River,  and  the  Hoiston  in  its  extreme 
southern  part  The  Potomac  rises  in  the  Great  Back  Bone,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Youghio- 
geny,  and  pursuing  a  devious  couTse,  forces  its  way  through  the  several  intermediate  moun- 
tain chains,  to  the  Middle  Section,  where  it  is  broken  by  falls,  nine  miles  above  Georgetown ; 
at  this  town  it  meets  the  tide,  and  about  100  miles  below,  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  it 
reaches  the  Chesapeake.  At  Alexandria  it  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  it 
gradnaJly  expands,  till,  at  its  mouth,  it  forms  a  broad  estuary  10  miles  in  breadth.  Ships  of 
the  line  ascend  to  Washington.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Potomac  are  the  South 
Branch,  which  rises  near  the  head-streams  of  James  River,  the  Cacapon,  and  the  Shenandoah, 
which  flows  about  120  miles  along  the  western  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  joins  the  main 
river  at  Harper's  Ferry.  "  The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge,"  says  Mr. 
JeSermn,  "  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moet  stupendous  scenes  in  nature.  You  stand  on  a  very 
high  point  of  land  :  ihi  your  right  comes  down  the  Shenandoah,  having  ranged  along  the 
(bot  of  the  mounlain  an  hundr^  miles,  to  seek  a  vent     On  your  left  approaches  the  Poto- 


has  given  to  the  picture  is  as  placid  and  delightful,  as  the  foreground  is  wild  and  tremendous. 
For  the  Mountain  being  cloven  asunder,  she  presents  to  your  eye  through  the  clef^  a  small 
catch  of  smooth,  blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  distance  in  the  plain-country,  inviting  yon,  as  it 
were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around,  to  pass  through  the  breach  and  parttcipale  in 
Uie  calm  below.     Here  the  eye  ultimately  composes  itself,  and  that  way,  too,  the  road  bap- 
pens  actually  to  1^.     You  cross  the 
Potomac  above  the  junction,  pass  along 
its  side  through  the  bsse  of  the  Moun- 
tain, for  three  miles  its  terrible  preci- 
pices hanging  in  Iragments  over  you, 
and  within  about  20  miles  reach  iS'ed- 
erick  and  the  Sne  country  around  that" 
The  great  Falls  (^.  1130.}  form  one 
of  the  grandest  scenes  which  the  United 
Slates  present.     The  perpendicular  de- 
scent is  seventy-six  feet,  but  the  rapids 
extend  for  fifteen  miles  up  the  river. 
A  stupendous  projecting  rock,  covered 
with  cedar,  affi>rds  a  spot  from  which 
Onu  Ftib  «  Uh  PoMoK.  the  romantic  scenery  and  the  impetu- 

ous dashing  of  the  waters  may  be  con- 
temtdated.  At  the  close  of  winter,  vast  masaes  of  ice,  rolling  over  these  rocks  with  a  hide- 
ous noise,  present  a  scene  truly  sublime. 
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The  Rappthftimock,  ruing  in  the  Bine  Ridge,  receives  the  Raj^  Ann  from  the  wums 
Ridge,  and  &iiing  over  the  primary  ledge  at  Frederickflburg,  100  nules  from  its  moalh,  there 
reaches  the  tide-water.  Vessels  <t  140  tons  ascend  to  Fre^ricksburg.  YorlE  River,  Ibrraed 
bf  the  junction  of  the  Pamunkjr  and  Mattapony,  partakes  rather  of  the  chaoracter  of  a  kng 
narrow  bay  than  of  a  river ;  to  the  junction  oif  those  streams,  40  miles  from  the  Bay,  it  is 
from  two  to  four  miles  wide ;  large  vessels  come  up  to  Yorktown,  and  smaller 


distance  above  the  junction.  James  River,  the  principal  river  of  Virginia,  rises  in  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  in  several  head  streams,  of  which  Jackson's  River  must  be  consadoed 
the  main  branch ;  after  having  received  the  Cow  Pasture  and  Calf  Pasture  Rivers  ftwD  the 
north,  it  forces  its  way  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  fidling  over  numerous  pitches  meets  the 
tide,  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  Richmond,  which  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  140  tons.  Its 
only  considerable  tributary  below  the  Blue  Ridge  is  the  Appomattox,  which  cairies  seven 
feet  of  water  to  Petersburg,  12  milesi  The  Meherrtn  and  Nottoway  are  small  riven,  which 
unite  in  North  Carolina  to  form  the  Chowan.  The  Roanoke  is  formed  in  Virginia  by  the 
junction  of  the  Staunton  and  the  Dan,  two  rapid  mountain-streams,  which  rise,  the  §armer 
ra  the  North  Mountain,  the  latter  in  the  Blue  Ridge ;  but  the  larger  part  df  its  course  is  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  rivers  of  the  western  section  all  reach  the  Ohia  The  Monongahek,  one  of  the 
main  constituents  of  the  Ohio,  is  formed  in  Virginia,  by  the  junction  of  the  West  Bfuch 
and  Tygart*s  Valley  River,  and  beyond  the  Pennsylvania  line  it  receives  the  Cheat  River, 
which  descends  from  Greenbrier  ld!ountain ;  this  stream  is  navigable  by  boats  for  some  dis- 
tance, but  the  othw  branches  are  broken  by  foils.  Little  Kanawha  rises  in  the  same  district 
with  the  West  Branch  of  the  Monongahela,  but  its  navijgation  is  obstructed  by  folia  Tbe 
Great  Kanawha,  the  principal  river  of  western  Virginia,  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge  in  North 
Carolina,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  New  River  until  it  unites  with  Gaulejr  River,  llie 
Greenbrier,  above  the  latter,  and  Elk  and  Coal  Rivers  below  it,  are  its  chief  tributaries; 
steam-boats  go  up  to  Charleston,  60  miles.  The  Gruyandotte  and  Big  Sandy  enter  the  Ohio 
below  the  Kanawha.    The  Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers  pass  into  Tennessee. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  boundless ;  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  limestone^ 
marls,  gypsum,  magnesian,  copperas,  and  alum  earths,  thermal,  chalybeate,  and  sulphuretted 
springs,  excellent  marbles,  granites,  soaphstones,  and  sandnstones,  &c.,  are  among  the  trea- 
sures as  yet  for  the  most  part  lying  idle  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    Mining  iiSustry  hss^ 
however,  recently  taken  a  start,  and  will  doubtless  soon  aflbrd  profitable  employment  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants.    At  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  tide-water  section,  we  find  the  fiirst 
coal-field,  which  extends  from  the  Pamunky  by  Richmond  to  the  Appomattox,  a  distance  of 
about  35  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  fiom  one  or  two  to  eight  miles.    The  coal  is  bituminous, 
in  seams  of  enormous  thickness,  being  sometimes  30,  40,  and  even  GO  feet  thick,  and  of 
excellent  quality.     Traces  of  coal  have  also  been  found  on  both  sides  of  the  U{^r  Appo- 
mattox.   The  coal  of  the  Richmond  basin  is  now  largely  mined,  and  sent  off  in  constderable 
quantities.    Anthracite  of  great  purity  is  found  in  the  valley  from  the  Potomac  to  the  James 
River,  south  of  which  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  bitumen,  but  less  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  bituminous  coal,  and  it  is,  therefore,  called  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  semibituminoos 
coal.    Beyond  the  Alleghany,  there  are  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  deposits 
of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States,  which  derive  additional  value  firom  their  being  asso- 
ciated with  not  less  important  beds  of  iron  and  rich  salines.    '*  At  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio^ 
and  for  14  miles  down  the  river,  the  bank  presents  an  uninterrupted  bed  of  hi^ly  bituminous 
coal,  upwards  of  16  feet  thick  ;*'  the  Wheeling  basin  extends  about  30  miles  up  and  down 
the  river,  in  Ohio  and  Virginia.    Another  vast  field  stretches  firom  above  Clarksburg,  on  the 
Monongahela,  to  Pittsburg,  and  for  beyond,  to  the  northeast,  in  Pennsylvania ;  in  some  places 
the  seams  in  this  field  are  firom  10  to  12  feet  thick.    There  is  also  a  valuable  coal-field  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac    *^  A  simple  enumeration  of  the  strata 
here  exposed,  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  resources  of  this  comer  of  the  State,  well 
calculated  to  inspire  astonishment  and  exultation.    Upon  a  stratum  of  valuable  iron  ore,  not 
less  than  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  there  rests  a  bed  of  sandstone,  upon  which  reposes  a  coal 
seam,  three  feet  thick ;  above  this  another  bed  of  sand-stone,  then  a  two  feet  vein  of  coal ; 
next  sand-stone,  then  another  coal  seam  of  four  feet ;  again  a  stratum  of  sand-stone,  and 
over  it  a  seven  feet  vein  of  coal ;  over  this  a  heavy  bed  of  iron  ore,  and  crowning  the  series, 
an  enormous  coal  seam  of  firom  15  to  20  feet  in  thickness.**   {Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers^a  GeoUh 
gical  Reconnaissance.)    Thus  we  have  five  tiers  of  coal  seams  with  an  aggregate  of  from 
30  to  35  feet.   There  are  also  coal  seams,  associated  with  salt  springs,  on  the  litUe  Kanawha, 
and  springs  of  petroleum  or  rock  oil  occur  in  the  same  tract    On  the  Great  Kanawha,  is  a 
very  rich  and  extensive  coal-field ;  "  on  the  Coal,  Gauley,  and  other  rivers  in  this  portion  of 
the  west,  the  beds  of  this  mineral  are  frequently  brought  to  view,  and  in  foct  no  better  gene- 
ral description  can  be  presented  of  its  extent,  than  that  it  is  almost  continuous  with  the  vast 
beds  of  sandHstone,  which  spread  in  nearly  horizontal  planes  over  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
teoad  region." 


^ 
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Salt  springs  occur  on  the  Holston,  on  the  Sandy  River,  on  the  Monongahela  at  Morgan* 
town,  on  the  Great  and  Little  Kanawha,  on  the  New  River,  and  on  the  Greenbrier ;  but  the 
moat  important  works  are  on  the  Great  and  Little  Kanawha.  On  the  Holston  the  salt-wells 
are  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  yield  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  salt  to  10  or 
16  gallons  of  brine ;  the  occasional  presence  of  grains  of  salt  in  the  brine  is  thought  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  beds  of  rock-salt  in  this  district.  On  the  Great  Kanawha,  the  wells 
are  from  300  to  500  feet  deep,  and  extend  along  the  river  on  both  of  its  banks  for  a  distance 
of  about  twelve  milea  The  water  is  raised  by  steam-engines,  and  boiled  in  large  cast-iron 
pans,  about  25  feet  long  by  six  and  a  half  wide,  the  furnace  being  from  80  to  100  feet  in 
length.  On  being  boiled  the  water  turns  red,  and  is  drawn  off  into  the  brine-troughs  to  cool 
and  settle ;  it  is  then  returned  to  the  *  grainers'  in  which  it  is  boiled  down  into  salt,  and  then 
lifted  out  upon  a  platform,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  muriate  of  lime  or  bitter  water. 
The  brine  of  the  Kanawha  wells  contains  very  little  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the 
process  of  obtaining  pure  crystalline  salt  is,  therefore,  attended  with  fewer  difficulties  than 
usual ;  the  manufacture  of  the  alum-salt,  as  the  coarse  salt  thus  made  is  called,  has  but 
lately  been  introduced  here ;  the  brine,  in  this  case,  is  carried  into  large,  shallow,  wooden 
vats,  and  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature  by  steam,  instead  of  being  boiled.  The  quantity 
of  salt  at  present  made  here  is  about  3,000,000  bushels  annually,  70  gallons  of  brine  yielding 
on  an  average  a  bushel  of  salt 

Of  the  metallic  products  of  Virginia,  gold  is  at  present  the  most  important  It  is  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  North  and  Rapid  Ann  Rivers,  of  the  North  and  South  Anna  near  their 
heads,  of  the  Rivanna  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  of  the  James  River  above  and 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Rivanna.  Some  of  the  principal  mines  are  the  United  States,  Green, 
Jackson*s,  and  Dixon's,  in  Spotsylvania ;  the  Rappahannock  and  Rattlesnake,  in  Stoflbrd ; 
the  Liberty  and  Union,  in  Fauquier ;  the  Culpeper  and  Millbank,  in  Culpeper ;  the  Virginia, 
Vaucluse,  Millville  and  Payne's,  in  Orange ;  Tinder's,  in  Louisa ;  the  Goochland,  in  €k>och- 
land ;  Booker's  and  Morton's  in  Buckingham,  and  there  are  also  some  workings  in  Fluvanna. 
Scientific  processes  of  mining  and  separating  the  metal  have  been  only  very  recently  and 
partially  introduced,  and  we  are  destitute  of  any  precise  data  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  pro- 
duced. Iron  will,  perhaps,  at  some  future  period  prove  a  more  precious  deposit ;  but  at  pre- 
sent, although  the  ore  is  abundant,  it  is  little  worked ;  the  bog-ore  occurs  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  State,  and  the  hematitic  and  magnetic  ores  in  the  middle  section,  where  the  works  at 
New  Canton  produce  from  30  to  40  tons  of  pig-iron  per  week.  Hematitic  ore  is  also  found 
in  the  Valley,  and  is  wrought  in  several  places ;  and  rich  ores  of  different  kinds  are  worked 
to  some  e:(tent  in  the  western  section.  Some  copper  is  made  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the 
valuable  lead  ores,  sulphuret  and  carbonate,  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Valley,  are  also 
wrought 

The  principal  agricultural  productions  of  Eastern  Virginia  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  and 
tobacco,  and  in  the  southeastern  part  some  cotton  is  raised.  The  cotton  crop  is  about 
80,000  bales.  The  processes  of  cultivation  have  generally  been  of  the  worst  kind,  and  a 
iconsiderable  portion  of  the  soil  has  been  completely  exhausted  by  a  scourging  succession  cf 
crops  without  manure.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  cultivators  have  been  driven  by  neces- 
sity to  adopt  a  better  routine ;  better  implements  and  processes  have  been  employed,  and  the 
use  of  gypsum  or  marl  has  become  general  The  state  of  cultivation  is  superior  in  the  Valley, 
and  pretty  nearly  the  same  crops  are  raised ;  the  growth  of  tobacco  has  of  late  been  much 
extended  in  this  section.  The  western  section  is  chiefly  devoted  to  grazing.  The  mann- 
factures  of  the  State  are  inconsiderable,  but  increasing.  The  exports  of  Virginia  amounted 
in  1834  t^,469,240  dollars;  the  imports  to  837,325  dollars;  but  a  great  part  of  her  foreign 
trade  pass%  through  the  ports  of  other  States,  and  its  actual  value  cannot,  therefore,  be 
ascertained. 

The  State  has  a  fund  for  internal  improvement  amounting  to  nearly  3,000,000  dollars,  the 
income  of  which,  exceeding  280,000  dollars,  is  applied,  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Public  Works,  to  aid  in  useful  undertakings  for  facilitating  the  intercommunication  between 
different  parts  of  the  State.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  unites  Deep  Creek  with  Joyce's 
Creek,  and  thus  connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albemarle  Sound ;  it  is  6^  feet  deep,  40  wide, 
and  22}  miles  long.  Short  canals  have  been  constructed  round  the  falls  of  the  Appomattox, 
Dan,  Shenandoah,  and  Rappahannock.  But  the  greatest  work  undertaken  in  this  State  is 
the  James  and  Kanawha  Communication,  which  comprises  canals  and  dams  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  James  River,  above  Richmond,  a  canal  connecting  its  head  waters  with  the  New 
River,  and  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  that  river  and  the  Kanawha  to  Charleston. 
The  portion  of  the  work  between  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  is  in  an  advanced  state,  and  the 
continuation  above  that  point  is  also  in  progress.  Several  important  rail-roads  have  been 
constructed.  The  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  rail-road  extends  from  Petersburg  to  Blakely  on 
the  Roanoke,  60  miles.  A  continuation  of  this  work  is  now  in  progress  to  Richmond,  22 
miles.  The  Richmond  and  Potomac  rail-road,  from  Richmond  tlurough  Fredericksburg  to 
the  Potomac,  75  miles,  also  in  progress,  will  complete  the  connexion  between  the  Potomac 
and  Roanoke.    The  Winchester  rail-road  extends  from  Winchester  to  Harper's  Ferry,  30 
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miles,  and  ii  thei«  connected '  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road.  The  Portsmouth  and 
Roanoke  nil-road  extends  from  Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk,  to  Weldon«  on  the  Roanoke, 
77  miles. 

The  LiteraiT  FHmd  belonging  to  the  State  amounted,  in  1883,  to  1,551357  dollaia,  and 
the  revenue  nom  the  same  to  78,340  dollars.  In  1817,  a  permanent  appropriatioo  was 
made  of  45^000  dollan  a  year  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children,  to  be  distxibated  among 
the  several  counties  and  towns  in  propcNlion  to  their  white  population.  In  order  to  extend 
the  benefitB  of  this  system  to  all  classes,  the  school  commissionen  of  any  county  are  autho- 
rised to  lay  off  the  county  into  school  districts,  and,  whenever  any  district  shall  have  raised 
three-fifths  of  the  sum  necesaary  to  build  a  school-house,  to  contribute  the  remaining  two- 
fifths  ;  and  they  are  further  empowered  to  pav  a  sum  not  exceeding  100  dollara  towards  a 
teacher's  salary,  provided  the  inhabitants  or  the  district  will  supply  an  equal  sum  towards 
the  same  object;  and  every  child  in  the  district  is  to  be  gratuitously  taught  in  such  school 
Under  this  system,  it  appean  at  the  close  of  1833  there  were  in  the  primary  and  district 
schoolB  in  1(N)  counties  17,061  poor  children.  There  are  also  numerous  grammar  schools  and 
academies  in  the  State,  and  in  many  &milies  the  children  are  instructed  by  domestic  tutors. 
The  college  of  William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States  after 
Harvard  College ;  it  was  chartered  in  1601,  and  though  at  one  tame  in  a  decliningstate,  is 
now  a  highly  respectable  institution.  There  is  a  law-school  connected  with  it  The  Uni- 
yenity  of  Virffinta  established  at  Charlottesville  is,  however,  the  most  important  educational 
institution  in  ue  State ;  it  consists  of  nine  schools,  namely  of  Ancient  languages,  Modem 
Languages,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Materia  M^ica,  Medicine, 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Morel  Philosophy,  and  Law ;  and  each  student  attends  only  to  snch 
schools  as  he  chores.  The  Univereity  went  into  operation  in  1825,  and  it  receives  15,000 
dollan  a  year  from  the  State ;  the  library  consists  of  10,500  volumes.  Washington  College 
at  Lexington,  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  Prince  Edward  County,  and  Randolph-M^uxm 
College  in  Mecklenburg,  are  respectame  institutions.  The  theological  schools  are  an  Epis- 
copal Seminar!  in  Fair&x  County,  the  Union  Seminary  foimded  by  the  Presbjrterians  in 
Prince  Edward  County,  and  the  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary  near  Richmond.  The  predomi- 
nant religious  sects  are  Baptists,  MethodiBts,  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians.  The  Luther- 
rans  and  Reformed  Baptists  are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Roman  Catholica,  Friends, 
and  Tunkers. 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  English  to  form  settlements  on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  North 
America  durmg  the  reign  of  Eliabeth,  and  the  name  of  Virginia  was  applied  to  the  whole 
southern  part  df  the  United  States,  in  honour  of  the  Vir^nn  Queen.  The  first  permanent 
colony  was  established  at  a  later  period,  by  the  London  Company.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
1607,  a  little  factory,  called  Jamestown,  was  set  up  near  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  which 
also  received  the  name  of  Kin^  James.  Notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  the  first  settlers 
fix>m  fiimine  and  Indian  hostilities,  the  colony  soon  beffan  to  thrive,  and  m  1619  the  first 
representative  assembly  in  North  America  was  held  at  Jamestown.  In  1624  the  charter  of 
the  London  Company  was  broken,  and  the  King  took  the  government  of  the  colony  into  his 
own  hands ;  Virginia  continued  to  be  a  crown  colony  until  the  Revolution.  She  participated 
largely  in  the  calamities  of  the  French  wars,  and  was  among  the  foremost  in  taking  a  decided 
stand  in  the  dispute  with  the  mother  country.  In  the  war  which  followed,  she  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  some  of  the  most  important  incidents  of  that  gre^t  drama  took  place  within 
her  bordera 

A  constituticm  of  government  was  framed  in  1776,  which  in  1830  underwent  some  im- 
portant changes.  The  Governor  and  Council  of  State  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  three  yeara 
by  the  General  Assembly,  the  senior  Counsellor  being  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  judges 
are  chosen  by  the  same  body,  and  hold  office  during  gc»d  behaviour.  The  General  Assembly 
consists  of  two  houses;  a  Senate  of  19  membere  from  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  13  membere  frt)m  the  counties  west  of  the  same, 
chosen  for  the  term  of  four  yeare;  and  a  House  of  Delegates,  chosen  annually,  and  composed 
of  36  membere  from  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  lying  upon  tide-water ;  42  from 
the  counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  above  tide-water ;  25  from  the  counties  between  the 
Alleghany  and  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and  31  fipom  those  beyond  the  Alleg^iany  Mountains.  A 
small  property  qualification  is  required  to  confer  the  ri^t  of  suffrage,  and  in  all  elections 
the  votes  are  given  viva  voce. 

The  State  is  divided  into  115  counties,  comprising  the  two  cities  of  Richmond  and  Wheel- 
ing,^ the  borough  of  Norfolk,  and  the  towns  of  Portsmouth,  Williamsburg;  Petereburg,  Frede- 
ricksburg, Charlottesville,  Lynchburg,  Lexington,  Fincastle,  Urbanna,  &c.  Of  the  counties^ 
36  are  in  the  Tide-water  Section,  30  in  the  Sfiddle,  17  in  the  Great  Valley,  and  32  in  the 
Trans-AUeghanv  Section.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  country  drained  by  the  New  River, 
though  physically  belonging  to  the  Valley,  is  politically  connected  with  the  Western  Section, 
in  the  statements  which  follow  in  regard  to  population  and  divisions. 
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THde-toater  Section. 


Ctoontiet. 


Population. 
Total.  EHavea. 


Aooomae 16,656  ....    4,654 

Caroline 17,760  ....  10,741 

Chesterfield 18,637  ....  10,336 

Charles  City 5,500  ....    2,957 

Essex 10,521  ....    6,407 

Elizabeth  City 5,053  ....    2,218 

Fairfax 9,204....    4,001 

GreenesviUe 7,117  ....    4,681 

Gloucester 10,608 5,691 

Hanover 16,253  ....    9,278 

Henrico 28,797  ....  12,279 

Isle  of  Wight 10,517  ....    4,272 

James  City 3,838 1^83 

King  and  Queen  ....  11,644  ....    6,514 

IQng  William 9,812  ....    6,310 

King  George 6,397 3,635 

Lancaster 4,801  ....    2,632 

Mathews 7,664....    3,481 


Countiei. 


Total. 

Middlesex  ...   4,122 

Nansemond 11,784 

New  Kent 6,458 

Northumberland 7,953 

Northampton 8,641 

Norfolk 24,806 

Princess  Anne 9,102 

Prince  George 8,367 

Prince  William 9,330 

Richmond 6,055 

Southampton 16,074 

Spottsylvania 15,134 

Stafford 9,362 

Surry 7,109 

Sussex 12,720 

Warwick 1,570 

Westmoreland 8,396 

York 5,354 


Popalatlon. 


Slayes. 
2,138 
4,943 
3,530 
3,357 
3,734 
5,741 
3.734 
4^98 
3,842 
2,630 
7,756 
8,053 
4,164 
3,376 
7,736 
910 
3,839 
2.598 


Middle  Sectian, 


Albemarle 22,618 

Amelia 11,036 

Amherst 12,071 

Bedford 20^246 

Buckingham  • 18,351 

Brunswick 15,767 

CampbeU    20,350 

Charlotte 15,252 

Cumberland 11,690 

Culpeper 24,027 

Dinwiddle 21,901 

Fauquier 26,086 

Fluvanna 8,221 

Franklin 14,911 

Goochland 10,369 


. . . . 
.... 
.... 

. . . . 

.  .  .   i 

.  .  .  • 
.  .  •  . 
.  .  .  . 
.... 
.  .  .  . 
.... 
.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  • 
.  .  .  • 


11,679 

7,523 

5,925 

8,782 

10,929 

9,758 

9,496 

9,433 

7,309 

11.417 

10,356 

12,523 

3,795 

4,988 

5,716 


Henry 7,100 

Halifax 38,034 

Loudon 21,939 

Louisa 16,151 

Lunenburg 11,957 

Madison 9,236 

Mecklenburg 20,477 

Nelson 11^254 

Nottoway 10,130 

Orange 14,636 

Patrick 7,395 

Pittsylvania 26,034 

Powhatan 8^17 

Prince  Edward 14,107 

Rappahannock fi)rmed 


....  <6,o6u 
. . . .  14,528 
....  5,363 
....    9,3cm 

. .  .  .       S^Hm^ 

....  4,876 
...  11,117 
. . . .  5,946 
. . . .  6^42 
.  a . .  7,983 
....  1,782 
. . . .  10,999 
. . . .  5,472 
«...  o,59o 
in  1831 


Great  Valley  Section, 


Augusta 19,936..   .    4,265 

Allqriiany 3,816....       571 

Bath 4,003....    1,140 

Berkely 10,518  ....    1,919 

Botetourt 16^4....    4,170 

Clarke formed  in  1836 

Frederick 36,046  ....  18,626 

Hampshire 11,279  ....    1,330 

Hardy 6,798....    1,167 


Jeflbrson 13,937....    3,999 

Morgan 3,694....       153 

Page formed  in  1831 

Pendleton 6,371  ....       496 

Rockingham 30,683  ....    8,331 

Rockbridge 14,244....    3,398 

Shenandoah. 19,750  ....    2,423 

Warren formed  in  1836 


Western,  or  Trane'AIleghany  Section, 


Brooke 7,041....       338 

Braxton formed  in  1836 

CabeU 5,884....       561 

Fayette formed  in  1831 

Fbyd formed  in  1831 

Giles 5,374....       465 

Grayson 7,675....       462 

Greenbrier 9,006....    1,152 

Harrison 14,722....       771 

Jackson formed  in  1831 

Kanhawa 9^26  ....    1,717 

Lee 6,461  ....       613 

Lewis 6,341....       163 

Logan 3,680  ....       163 

.Marshall formed  in  1835 

Mawn 6,534....       713 


Montgomery 13,306  . 

Monongalia 14,056  . 

Monroe 7,798  . 

Nicholas 3,346  . 

Ohio 15,584. 

Pocahontas 3^43  . 

Preston 5,144  . 

Randolph 5,000  . 

RusseU 6,714  . 

Scott 5,734  . 

Smyth formed 

TazeweD 5,749  . 

TVler 4,104. 

Washington 15,614  . 

Wood 6,439  . 

Wythe 13,163  . 


...  3,036 

...  363 

...  683 

. . .  131 

...  360 

...  337 

. . .  139 

...  359 
679 

...  330 
in  1831 

. . .  880 

...  108 

.  .  .      4e,dtXI 

877 
...    8,094. 
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The  total  population  of  Virginia  amounted,  by  the  census  of  1890,  to  1,211,405,  of  whkh 
number  604,300  were  whites,  469,757  slaves,  and  the  remainder  free  blacks.  This  popula- 
tion is,  however,  unequally  distributed  over  the  different  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  slave 
portion  of  it  is  still  more  unequally  divided,  as  appears  by  the  following  statemen 

Square  Miles.  Free.  Blavee.  TMaL 

Eastern  Virginia  (East  of  the  Blue  Ridge). .  27,200 416,660  ....  416,^0 8323^ 

Western  Virginia 42,800  ....  324,988  ....    53437 378,425. 

Population  at  Different  Period*. 

Total.  Slavec. 

1790 748,308 208,427 

1800 880,200 345,296 

1810 974,622 392,618 

1820 1,065,379 425,153 

1830 1,211,405 460,757. 

In  our  local  descriptions  we  shall  conform  to  the  divisions  above  traced  cat,  begimiiiig 
with  the  eastern  or  Tide-water  Section.  This  section  consists  of  an  almost  level  tract,  in 
ito  eastern  part  but  little  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  in  its  western'  portioo 
rarely  attaining  a  height  of  more  than  50  or  60  feet  The  general  level  is,  however,  broken 
by  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  forming  innumerable  ravines,  depressed  to  the  tide  leveL  The 
ridge  lands,  which  separate  these  ravines,  are  generally  very  poor,  for  the  most  part  sandy, 
sometimes  clayey,  and  remain  chiefly  under  the  native  growth,  no  part  of  them  having  paid 
the  expense  of  clearing  and  cultivating.  The  slopes  or  sides  of  the  ravines  present  a  some- 
what higher  degree  of  productiveness,  but  they  are  still  far  from  being  fertile ;  they  are 
easily  exhausted,  and  are  liable  to  sufler  from  washings ;  much  of  this  lai^  has  been  cleared ; 
it  is  generally  too  sandy  for  wheat,  and  its  best  crop  is  from  20  to  25  bushels  of  maize.  The 
only  rich  and  durable  soils  are  small  patches  of  river  bottom  and  upland  margin,  which  do 
not  form  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  country  below  the  Mia  of  the  rivers,  and  much 
even  of  this  small  proportion  has  been  exhausted  by  injudicious  cropping. 

It  is  from  this  section  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  chiefly  carried  on,  and  as  some  misappre- 
hension seems  to  prevail  on  this  subject,  we  give  here  the  following  remarks  of  a  judicious 
writer,  whose  situation  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority.  "  The  cultivators  of  Eastern 
Virginia  derive  a  portion  of  their  income  from  a  source  quite  distinct  from  their  tilhige — the 
breeding  and  selling  of  slaves.  It  is  not  meant  to  convey  the  idea,  that  any  person  under- 
takes as  a  regular  business  the  breeding  of  slaves,  with  a  view  to  their  sale,  but  the  result 
is  the  same.  With  plenty  of  wholesome  food  and  under  mild  treatment,  they  have  every 
inducement  to  increase  rapidly,  without  any  prudential  moral  or  physical  check.  A  gang 
of  slaves  on  a  farm  will  often  increase  to  four  times  their  original  number  in  30  or  40  years. 
Few  &rms  are  able  to  support  this  increasing  expense,  and  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  to 
the  proprietor ;  whence  many  owners  of  large  estates  in  lands  and  negroes  are  too  poor  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  wealth,  or  to  encounter  the  expenses  necessary  to  improve  their  un- 
profitable farming.  A  man  so  situated  may  be  said  to  be  a  slave  of  his  own  slaves.  The 
income  of  few  persons  increases  as  flist  as  their  slaves,  and  the  consequence  must  be  that 
some  of  them  will  be  sold  that  the  others  may  be  supported.  The  sale  of  slaves  is  always  a 
severe  trial  to  their  owner.  Obstacles  are  opposed  to  it,  not  only  by  sentiments  of  humanity 
and  of  regard  for  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  iir  his  service,  but  every  feeling  of  ftlae 
shame  comes  to  aid ;  and  such  sales  are  generally  postponed  until  compelled  by  creditors, 
and  are  carried  into  efiect  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  the  administrator  of  the  debtor.  The  surplus 
slaves  must  be  sent  out  of  the  country  which  is  not  able  to  feed  them,  and  these  causes  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  immense  numbers  that  are  annually  carried  away  from  Lower  Virginia, 
without  even  producing  the  political  benefit  of  lessening  the  actual  number  remainrng.*^ 
(^Rtiffin,  on  Odcareous  Manures.) 

The  principal  town  in  this  section  south  of  James  River,  is  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  which 
is  situated  on  the  Elizabeth  River,  eight  miles  from  Hampton  Roads.  Its  harbour  is  deep 
and  capacious,  easy  of  access,  and  perfectly  secure ;  the  Road,  an  expansion  of  James  River 
just  above  its  mouth,  afibrds  the  finest  anchorage  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
Its  united  navies.  The  entrance,  between  Old  Point  Comfort  and  a  sand-bar  called  the  Rip 
Rape,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  defended  by  Fort  Monroe  and  Fort  Calhoun. 
Fort  Calhoun,  a  casemated  battery  on  the  Rip  Rap  shoals,  is  not  yet  completed,  but  a  founda- 
tbn  for  the  walls  has  been  raised  above  the  water,  which  is  here  from  18  to  22  feet  deep,  by 
throwing  in  large  quantities  of  stone ;  and  an  immense  weight  of  stone  has  been  for  several 
years  deposited  upon  this  artificial  baisis,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  it  to  settle  before  the 
walls  of  the  castle  are  erected ;  this  vfork  will  mount  232  guna    Fort  Monroe  covers  63 
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acres,  uid  will  mount  412  pieces.  The  favoaiBbte  aituation  of  Norfolk,  in  re^rd  to  the  sea, 
and  its  connexion  with  the  interior  by  means  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  and  the  Ports- 
mouth and  Roanoke  Bail-road,  have  made  it  the  chief  commercial  depfit  of  Virginia,  and,  in 
IKi-S.  21393  tons  of  shipping  belonged  to  the  port.  The  town  is  built  on  low  ground,  and 
ihe  neighbourhood  ia  marahj ;  the  principal  streets  are  well  paved  and  clean,  but  the  others 
are  leas  cuminodious  and  more  irregular.  The  huildinga  ore  not  distinguished  for  elegance, 
bat  some  improvements  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  this  respect  There  are  eight 
churchea,  a  marine  hospital,  a  theatre,  lyceum,  &c.,  and  a  population  of  9816.  At  Gosport, 
in  Portsmouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  most  important  navj-yarda  of 
the  United  States,  containing  a  magnificent  drj-docli,  of  hewn  granite,  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  974,356  dollars.  Population  of  Portsmouth,  2000.  Suffolk  is  a  thriving  little  town  to 
the  southwest,  with  12(10  inhabitfintsj  it  staDda  00  the  NansemoDd  River,  and  is  accessible 
to  vessels  of  100  tons. 

Petersburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Appomattox  River,  is  a  handsome  and  flourishing 
town,  with  f^tm  inhabitants,  combining  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  flour,  and  tobacco,  with 
monuraeturing  industg[.  Vessels  drawing  seven  feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  town,  hut 
lai^  ships  unload  at  City  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  lalls  of  the  Appomattox 
famish  ample  water-power,  and  there  ore  here  three  cotton-mills  with  6U0(I  spindlee,  produc- 
ing annually  360,000  pounds  of  yam,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  Virginia  doth,  six 
merchant  flour-mills,  a  brass  and  iron  foundery,  tanneries,  cotton-seed  oil  mills,  &c. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  its  principal  city,  stands  on  several  eminences^ 
which  command  fine  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  give  to  the  city  an  air  of  singular 
beauty.     The  western  division  occupies  a  high  plain  called  Shockoe  Hili,  overlooking  the 
lower  town,  and  containing  a  beantifiil  square  of  about  ten  acres,  which  is  adorned  with  fine 
..„,  BhsiIetrees,aiid]aidoatin  gravelled  walks; 

here,  in  a  commanding  situation,  stands  the 
Capitol  or  Stale  House  (Jfy.  1131.),  one 
of  the  most  elegant  structures  in  the  United 
States,  being  sn  Ionic  temple  on  the  model 
of  the  Maiton-Carrie  oTNismes,  and  con- 
taining a  statue  of  Washington  by  Houdon ; 
and  contiguous  to  it  is  the  City  Hall,  a  neat 
edifice  ofthe  Doric  order.  The  other  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  Armoury,  Penitentiary, 
Cwtol.  Ei<*mo«i.  Viriini..  16  Churches,  a  Theatre,  &c.     The  city  ia 

supplied  with  pure  water  from  three  reser- 
voirs, each  containing  1,000,000  gallons,  and  filled  by  two  piimpi),  which  raise  at  the  rate 
of  600,000  gallons  in  the  24  hours.  Richmond  is  110  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  carries  15  feet  of  water  (o  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  and  affords  boat  navigation 
fbr  220  miles  above  the  falls.  These  advantages  enable  it  to  carry  on  an  extensive  trade 
both  inland  and  by  sea;  the  annual  value  of  the  exports  being  about  3,000,000  dollars,  in 
addition  to  a  valuable  coasting  trade.  Large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  tobacco,  &c.,  are 
brooght  down  by  the  James  River  Canal,  the  quantity  of  these  and  some  other  articles  having 
been,  in  1833,  15,000  hogsheads  of  leaf  and  2,230,000  pounds  of  monuftclured  tobacco, 
133,000  bushels  of  wheat,  152,000  barrels  of  flour,  1374  tons  of  iron,  and  23,000  tons  of 
coal.  The  &l1s  of  the  river  immediately  above  the  .city  afford  an  unlimited  water-power, 
which  b  largely  applied  to  manu^turing  purposes;  there  are  here  and  in  the  village  of 
Honchesteropposite  to  Richmond,  4  hirge  tiour-mills  with  52  run  of  stones,  grinding  annually 
about  700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  3  cotton-mills,  tobacco  manufactories,  a  cannon  foundery,  2 
rolling  and  slitting  mills,  papei-mills,  &c.  The  population  in  1830  was  16,060 ;  at  present, 
including  that  of  Manchester,  which  is  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  it  exceeds  20,000.  A 
nil-raod  extends  fhim  Manchester  to  the  coal  mines,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  13  milee, 
which  yield  at  present  about  50,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  Hanover  Court  House,  20  miles 
north  of  Richmond,  is  celebrated  as  the  arena  of  Patrick  Henry's  displays  of  stormy  elo- 
qneoce. 

Proceeding  down  the  river  we  pass  the  site  of  Junestown,  interesting  as  the  first  penna- 
nent  En^ish  settlement  in  North  America,  but  now  a  deserted  spot,  exhibiting  hardly  a 
trace  of  the  old  town.  Hampton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  James,  is  a  little  village  of  1120  in- 
balHtants,  noted  as  the  residence  of  the  pilots  Tar  the  river.  A  few  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  York  River  is  Yorktown,  an  inconsiderable  village,  memorable  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tun  for  the  surrender  of  the  British  army  under  Lrad  Comwallis,  (October  19,  1761,)  to  the 
combined  American  and  French  forces  under  General  Washington.  On  the  neck  between 
the  two  rivers  is  Williamsburg,  long  the  capital  of  the  colony  and  State ;  it  ia  now  a  declin- 
ing town  with  1500  inhabitants,  but  derives  interest  frqpi  its  being  the  seat  of  William  and 
uSry  College.  Here  ore  also  a  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  with  accommodations  for  84  patients; 
the  Palace,  or  former  residence  of  the  colonial  governor,  on  a  fine  square ;  the  old  Raleigh 
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T>?eni,  in  which  nuuf  of  tha  moat  inporUnt  anU-ravolnticiiiTj  meunrw  were  ocMtcerted, 

and  tbe  count;  buildings. 

Frederic  |[»burg  is  a  flourishing  town  at  the  bead  cS  navigation  on  the  Rappabaanock 
River,  which  adinita  vesseU  of  140  toni  up  to  the  town.  It  is  pIcaaanUj  sitnated  in  a  rich 
and  pretty  vallej  at  the  foot  of  the  fella,  and  is  connected  with  the  countiy  above  by  i>k«m 
of  a  canal  to  Fox'i  Mill,  35  miles  distant ;  its  situation  makes  it  the  depdt  of  a  weU.4;iiltt. 
vated  tract,  and  its  trade  is  considerable.     Tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  maiie,  gold,  {;«.,  are  the 


principal  articles  of  eiportatioa.     Populatioo,  3306.     Falmouth,  Pcol  Royal,  TappahoiiDock, 
ill  villages  on  the  Rappahannock.  la  Westmoreland  Countv  <m  the  Po- 
tomac, is  shown  the  spot  where  Wash  ingtoB 


iB  bom  ;  the  house,  which  stood  oi 
creek,  about  half  a  mile  &om  the  river,  oa  a 
plantation  called  Wakefield,  is  now  in  mina, 
A  simple  Etone,  with  the  inscription,  Hert, 
on  the  Wth  of  February,  1732,  George 
Wathinglon  wof  born,  designates  the  oob- 
secnled  spot.  Further  up  the  river,  eight 
miles  fma  AleisDdria,  is  Mount  Vemoo,  the 
seat  and  the  tomb  of  that  great  and  gmd 
man-  The  mansion  house  is  a  simple  woodot 
building,  two  stories  high,  with  a  j^in  por- 
tico extending  the  whole  length  and  cmd- 
manding  a  view  of  the  river ;  3ie  tomb  (J^. 
1132.)  is  merely  a  willed  ezcavalioo  in  Iba 
Tnab  oTWhUhiiiu.  bonk,  wlth  a  brick  front  and  closed  by  an 

The  northern  part  of  the  Middle  Section  present^  in  many  respects,  a  favourable  ccntiut 
(o  the  portion  of  the  State  now  described ;  it  contains  much  excellent  land,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  which  is  under  good  cultivation,  and  produces  in  abundance  the  three  great 
Staples  of  wheat,  tobacco,  and  Indian-corn.  The  suriace  is  general!;  finely  varied  by  hills 
and  valleys,  the  climate  mild,  agreeable,  and  healthy,  and  Mr.  Jefierson  pronounced  the 
Southwest  Mountain  region,  lying  between  the  James  and  Rappahannock,  to  be  the  garden 
of  North  America.  The  towns  of  this  section  are  few  and  small,  as  the  trade  centres  in 
those  which  lie  below  the  lower  Alls  of  the  rivers.  Leesburg  is  a  neat  and  Ihriving  town, 
with  about  2000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  productive  and  highly  cultivated  district.  Fair&x, 
further  south,  is  a  flourishing  village,  and  further  ui  is  Barboursviile,  in  the  vicini^  i^  which 
is  the  seat  and  tomb  of  the  late  President  Madiscoi.  Charlottesville,  with  about  1000  in- 
habitants, is  pleaaautly  situated  in  a  charming  valley,  and  derives  its  interest  (mm  ita  being 
the  seat  of  Virginia  University.  The  halls  of  this  highly  respectable  and  vmioable  inslita- 
tjon  form  a  tine  collection  of  buildings.  Three  miles  from  ChBrlottsBvQle  is  Mooticello,  the 
•eat  of  the  late  President  Jefferson.  The  mansitm  occupies  a  lofl;  summit  of  the  Southwest 
Mountain,  500  feet  above  the  Rivanna,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the 
west,  and  of  the  Iqw  country  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach  m  the  easL  A  aimpln  granite 
obelisk  over  the  grave  of  Jeflerson  bears  this  inscription,  written  by  himself:  T^oivuu  J^- 
ftrntn.  Author  of  the  Declaratiort  of  Independence,  and  f)nmder  of  the  UniverMity  of  Vir- 
gittia.  ScottBville,  on  the  James  River,  is  a  flourishing  little  town,  which  owes  its  proapetity 
to  the  James  River  Canal. 

South  of  the  James  River  there  is  also  much  productive  land,  yielding  tobacco  of  excellent 
quality,  hut  in  many  cases  exhausted  by  mjudicious  cropping.  Lynchburg,  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  bold  and  broken,  is  a  neat  and  flourishing  town, 

aing  on  an  active  trade,  and  containing  some  manu&ctOTiae.  The  water-power  afforded 
e  river  is  partially  employed  m  propelling  a  cotton-mill  with  2500  spindles,  and  several 
saw  and  flour-mills,  and  there  are  here  tanneries,  tobacco-factories,  smitheriee,  &c  The 
town  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir  containing  400,000  galloDB,  fed  by  a  donble 
fbrcing-pump,  and  placed  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  throw  a  copious  stream  over  the  Ims  of 
the  houses.  Lynchburg  is  one  of  the  largest  tobacco  markets  in  the  world,  from  10,000  In 
16,000  bhds.  having  been  inspected  here  annually  during  the  last  ten  yeai&  Pi^latke, 
4630.  Farmville,  on  Che  Appomattox,  is  likewise  a  great  tobacco  market,  the  amount  annu- 
ally inspected  being  about  1500  hhda.  There  are  also  several  tobacco-fkcbM-iea,  tannerk^ 
&C.  at  Farmville;  andapopulationof  about  1000.  Danville,  on  the  Dan,  which  is  navigable 
by  boats  some  distance  above,  is  a  flourishing  village,  with  1000  inhabitants;  its  poeitiaa 
commands  some  trade,  and  there  are  some  manufeclotiee  here. 

The  Great  Va1le;r  Section  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land  between  the  Bine  Ridge  and 
the  Alleghany  chain,  from  1200  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  ia,  however,  traversed 
b^  several  mountain  chains,  forming  numerous  subordinate  valleys,  at  mice  fertile  and 
picturesque,  and  cooBtituting  a  regkaK^sii^ular  wiUneas  and  beau^,    Ila  lue  comhination 
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of  gfreat  a^fricaltQral  resoarces  with  extraordinary  mineral  riches,  must  one  day  render  it  the 
Beat  of  a  populous  and  wealthy  community.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  stands  the  town 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  celebrated  for  the  majestic  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  which  has  already  been 
described.  The  town  has  a  population  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  contains  three  churches, 
two  academies,  several  large  flour  and  saw-mills,  an  Arsenal  of  the  United  States,  contain- 
ing about  80,000  stands  of  arms,  and  an  Armoury  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arma  A  rail- 
road extends  from  this  place  to  Winchester,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  State, 
with  3620  inhabitanta  It  stands  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Loudoun,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rich 
and  highly  cultivated  tract,  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  thriving  population.  Winchester 
is  the  dep6t  of  the  surrounding  countiy,  and  its  trade  and  manu&ctures  are  extensive.  To 
the  north  is  the  thriving  and  busy  little  village  of  Martinsburg,  with  1600  inhabitants.  It 
contains  two  flour-mills,  a  brass  and  iron-foundery,  a  woollen-manufactory,  tanneries,  &c. 
The  northwestern  counties  of  the  Valley  contain  no  considerable  towns,  but  they  are  remark- 
able for  their  luxuriant  river-bottoms,  their  treasures  of  coal  and  iron,  and  for  the  bold  and 
grand  features  of  the  scenery.  Ascending  from  Winchester,  we  pass  Newmarket  and  Wood- 
stock, industrious  little  towns,  with  about  1000  inhabitants  each,  and  reach  Staunton,  which, 
although  standing  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  at  an  elevation  of  1200 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  situated  in  a  deep  basin  surrounded  by  high  hills.  It  has  2000  inhabit- 
ants, engaged  in  trade  and  mechanical  occupations,  and  contains  the  Western  Lunatic 
Hospital,  a  State  establishment  capable  of  accommodating  about  80  patients.  In  the  vicinity 
there  are  two  remarkable  caves :  Madison's  cave  extends  about  300  feet  into  the  earth, 
branching  into  subordinate  caverns,  and  terminating  in  two  basins  of  water,  of  about  30  or  40 
feet  in  depth ;  Weyer's  cave  is  much  more  extensive,  and  its  numerous  halls  and  chambers 
are  pillared  or  draperied  with  an  astonishing  profusion  of  stalactites,  which  in  some  places 
resemble  stiflened  water-falls,  in  others  hang  in  rich  festoons  and  folds  like  tapestry,  or  seem 
to  rise  from  the  floor  like  columns,  thrones,  towers,  or  statues ;  it  extends  1260  feet  into  the 
ground,  and  contains  upwards  of  20  large  rooms  beside  numerous  passages  and  galleries ; 
one  of  these  halls  is  260  feet  in  length,  33  high,  and  from  10  to  20  wide,  uid  another  is  153 
by  15,  with  a  height  of  60  feet 

Further  south  we  enter  the  upper  valley  of  the 
James  River,  in  which  stands  the  town  of  Lexington 
with  about  800  inhabitants,  containing  a  State  Arse- 
nal with  30,000  stand  of  arms,  and  the  nails  of  Wash- 
ington College.     About  15  miles  further  south  is  the 
celebrated  Natural  Bridge  {fig.  1133.),  according  to 
Mr.  Jefierson,  *'  the  most  sublime  of  Nature's  works.'* 
It  is  an  arch  reaching  across  a  narrow  ravine,  which 
extends  for  some  distance  above  and  below,  at  the 
height  of  215  feet  above  the  stream  which  flows 
under  it,  80  feet  wide,  and  93  feet  long.    '*  Though 
the  sides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  some  parts 
with  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men  have 
resolution  to  walk  on  them  and  look  over  into  the 
abyss.     You  involuntarily  fall  on  your  hands  and 
knees,  creep  to  the  parapet,  and  peep  over  it.    If 
the  view  from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable, 
that  from  below  is  delightful  in  an  equal  extreme. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  emotions  arising  from  the 
sublime  to  be  felt  beyond  what  thev  are  here ;  so 
beautiful  an  arch,  so  elevated,  so  light,  and  spring- 
ing as  it  were  up  to  Heaven !    The  rapture  of  the 
spectator  is  really  indescribable."  {Jefferson^  Notew 
on  Virginia.) 
The  Valley  contains  a  profusion  of  mineral  springs,  comprising  thermal  waters  impre^r- 
nated  with  free  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases,  and  holding  also  a  large  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  in  combination,  chalybeates,  and  sulphuretted  springs  abounding  in  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  and  various  sulphates :  many  of  these  waters  have  acquired  much  reputation  for 
their  medicinal  properties,  and  some  of  them  are  much  resorted  to.    Among  these  are  the 
Botetourt,  Augusta,  Rawley,  Shannondale,  Yellow,  Alum,  Hot,  Warm,  and  Sweet  Sulphur 
Springs,  of  great  and  various  virtues.    The  Sweet  Springs  are  of  the  temperature  of  73^ ; 
the  Warm,  of  98^,  and  the  Hot  of  106^.    We  may  here  notice  also  the  celebrated  group 
comprising  the  White,  Red,  Gray,  Salt,  and  Blue  Sulphur  Springs;  for,  although  lying 
beyond  the  Alleghany,  they  are  commonly  visited  in  connection  with  the  former.    As  we 
are  not  yet  in  possession  of  any  minute  scientific  account  of  these  healing  fountains,  we  refer 
to  a  former  page  (392)  of  this  work,  for  some  general  views  of  their  situation  and  character. 
The  southwest  comer  of  the  State  iB  a  wild,  broken,  mountainous  tract,  interspersed  with 
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fine  valleys,  ind  richly  stored  with  mineral  treasures,  including  salt,  coal,  lead,  iron,  copper, 
gypsum,  limestone,  and  valuable  medicinal  springs.  The  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  lead 
are  wrought  in  Wythe  County,  and  there  is  an  iron  ore  in  the  same  region,  which  sometimes 
yields  by  the  ordinary  smelting  process  steel  of  a  superior  quality.  About  200  tons  of  lead 
are  made  here  annually.  The  little  village  of  Saltville,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Holston 
river,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  salt  manufacture  of  this  district  Abingdon,  the  principal 
town,  is  an  industrious  and  prosperous  little  place,  with  an  increasing  trade  and  a  population 
of  1000  souls.  A  few  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Estillville,  is  a  remarkable  Natural  Tun- 
nel, from  50  to  150  feet  in  width,  from  70  to  80  in  height,  and  150  yards  in  length ;  it  is  in 
fact  a  winding  passage  through  the  base  of  a  mountain,  differing  firom  the  Natural  Bridge 
only  in  the  greater  length  and  inferior  elevation  of  the  cavity ;  a  small  stream  winds  its  way 
through  the  Tunnel.  **  One  of  the  most  curious  objects  in  the  particular  district  of  which 
we  have  just  been  ireating,  is  the  Lake  near  the  summit  of  the  Salt  Pond  Mountain  in  Giles 
County.  The  erroneous  impressions  and  absurd  speculations  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  will 
be  accepted  as  an  apology  for  the  few  descriptive  remarks  which  I  shall  here  present.  This 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  Salt  Pond  Mountain  and  several 
of  its  spurs,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Its  height  above 
the  base  of  the  mountain  is  probably  from  900  to  1000  feet,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  steep  and 
lofly  hills  on  every  side,  excepting  that  by  which  it  is  approached,  and  that  through  which 
its  waters  find  a  small  outlet,  falling  in  a  picturesque  cascade  of  great  height,  and  tlien  flow- 
ing rapidly  into  the  creek  below.  The  outlet  appears  formerly  to  have  l^en  deeper  than  at 
present,  and  the  extent  of  the  lake  was  therefore  much  less  than  it  now  is.  Rocks  and  earth 
gradually  accumulating  at  the  passage,  have  dammed  the  waters  up,  and  hence  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  grew  upon  its  margin,  may  now  be  seen  sometimes  standing  erect  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  beneath  its  surface.  Its  length  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  its  greatest 
width  about  half  a  mile.  By  careful  soundings  from  side  to  side  in  many  parts  or  it,  the 
greatest  depth  that  could  be  found  was  from  ^  to  60  feet;  but.£uch  was  the  transparency 
of  the  water,  that  the  bottom  could  be  seen  nearly  in  its  deepest  parts.  No  animal  is  found 
in  it  but  a  small  species  of  salamander,  or  water-lizard.*'  {Rogera^s  Geological  ReconnoU' 
sance.) 

Passing  down  the  valley  of  the  New  River,  whose  foaming  and  broken  torrent  and  abrupt, 
towering  clifis  present  many  scenes  of  wild  grandeur,  we  enter  the  green  meadows  and  culti- 
vated fields  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  Charleston,  the  principal  town  of  this  region,  is  a  small 
village  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  great  salt-works  of  the 
Kanawha.  Guyandotte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  a  noted  landing-place 
for  travellers  from  the  western  waters  to  the  eastern  States.  Clarksburg  and  Morgantown 
are  thriving  villages  on  the  Monongahela.  Wellsburg,  on  the  Ohio,  surrounded  by  rich  beds 
of  coal,  is  the  seat  of  considerable  trade  and  manufacturing  industry;  here  are  several  large 
flour  and  saw-mills,  three  flint  and  cut-glass  works,  several  cotton  and  woollen-mills,  salt- 
works, &c.,  and  about  40,000  barreb  of  flour  are  annually  shipped  from  the  town.  Popular 
tion,  1500. 

The  city  of  Wheeling,  surrounded  by  rich  coal-beds  and  a  highly  fertile  country,  and 
standing  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Ohio  during  the  season  of  low  vrater, 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  trading  towns  in  the  country.  The  city  stands  on  a  narrow 
plain,  in  the  rear  of  which  rises  a  range  of  steep  river  hills,  and  is  therefore  chiefly  built  in 
a  single  street  along  the  river.  The  population  increased  from  1567  in  1820,  to  5222  in 
1830,  and  in  1835  was  estimated  to  exceed  8000.  There  are  20  steam-boats  owned  here, 
26  steam-engines  are  in  operation,  and  a  great  quantity  of  goods  are  forwarded  from  this  point 
in  wagons  by  the  National  Road  to  the  east,  and  by  keel-faoats,  flat-boats,  and  steamers  down 
the  river.  The  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  here  in  1834  was  738.  Four  iron-fbunderies, 
and  as  many  steam-engine  factories,  4  cotton  and  woollen-mills,  7  glass-houses  and  cutrglass 
works,  an  extensive  rolling  and  slitting-mill  and  nail-fiictory,  3  steam  flour-mills,  2  paper- 
mills,  copperas,  white-lead,  and  sheet^lead  manufactories,  tobacco-manu&ctories,  tanneries, 
smitheries,  &c.  are  among  the  manufacturing  establishments,  in  which  about  34,000  tons  of 
coal  are  consumed  annually. 

Professor  Rogers  closes  his  report,  already  quoted,  with  the  following  very  just  remarks 
on  Western  Virginia: — **How  magnificent  is  the  picture  of  the  resources  of  this  region,  and 
how  exhilarating  the  contemplation  of  all  the  happy  influences  upon  the  enterprise,  wealth, 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  its  inhabitants,  which  are  rapidly  to  follow  the  successive 
development  of  its  inexhaustible  mineral  possessions !  In  a  country  where  the  channels  of 
nearly  all  the  principal  rivers  have  been  scooped  out  in  part  through  beds  of  coal,  where 
some  of  them  are  paved  with  the  richest  ores  of  iron,  and  where  the  very  rock  itself^  the 
sterile  sand-stone  of  the  cliflis  and  mountains,  is  enriched  at  certain  depths  with  abundant 
stores  of  salt,  what  more  is  needed  to  fulfil  the  happy  and  glorious  destinies  that  await  it, 
than  to  awaken  enterprise  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  golden  promises  it  holds  out,  and  to 
direct  industrious  and  active  research  to  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  character,  position, 
and  uses  of  the  treasures  it  contains  1*' 
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2.  State  qf  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  has  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east,  and  Virginia  on  the  north ;  presenting 
a  broad  front  to  the  sea,  it  gradually  contracts  its  breadth,  tetween  the  encroachments  of 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  until  it  terminates  on  the  west  in  a  narrow  strip  lying 
between  Tennessee  and  Creorgia.  Its  length  is  about  450  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  in 
the  eastern  section  from  120  to  180  miles,  and  diminishing  in  the  western  part  from  100  to 
20;  and  it  has  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles.  It  extends  from  83^  50'  to  36^  30'  N.  lat, 
and  from  75°  25'  to  84°  30'  W.  Ion.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State  forms  as  it  were  a  chaos 
of  land  and  water ;  low,  narrow  islands  of  sand  extend  along  the  coast,  beyond  which  stretch 
into  the  sea  extensive  shoals,  and  within  which  wide,  shSlow  lagoons  penetrate  into  the 
main-land.  This  last  consists  of  an  extensive  tract  of  swamps  traversed  by  sluggish  streams, 
which  the  low  and  level  surface  allows  to  spread  out  into  broad  basins.  For  sixty  miles  from 
the  sea  the  country  is  a  perfect  plain ;  but  at  that  distance  it  begins  to  rise  into  small  hills, 
the  rivers  assume  the  character  of  ruoning  waters,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  nature  is  changed. 
Passing  through  a  fertile,  populous,  and  flourishing  belt  of  hilly  land,  we  reach  the  moun- 
tainous tract  of  North  Carolina. 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  section  to  the  west  of  the  Catawba  is  about  800  or  1000  feet, 
and  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  here  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Atlantic, 
attains  the  height  of  about  5500  feet  The  western  boundary  is  formed  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  Kittatinny  Mountain,  known  under  the  local  names  of  Stone,  Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and 
Unaka  Mountain.  One  of  its  summits,  the  Roan  Mountain,  reaches  the  height  of  0038  feet, 
forming  on  its  top  a  broad,  level  meadow  of  considerable  extent  Still  more  lofly  is  the 
Black  Mountain,  which,  according  to  recent  measurements,  has  an  elevation  of  6476  feet, 
being  considerably  higher  than  any  other  known  point  in  the  United  States,  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  tract  between  these  two  ridges  is  an  elevated  table-land  from  2000 
to  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Pilot  Mountain  or  Mount  Ararat,  although  of  much  infe- 
rior height,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  singular  sjrmmetry  of  its  structure, 
and  its  position  in  a  perfect  plain ;  it  is  a  regular  cone  rising  to  the  height  of  1550  feet  above 
the  level  region  in  which  it  stands,  and  commanding  a  striking  view  of  ^reat  extent 

North  Carolina  abounds  in  considerable  rivers,  but  enjoys  few  facilities  for  navigation  in 
proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  streams,  which  are  shallow  or  broken  in  their 
course  or  lose  themselves  in  lagoons  diflScult  of  access,  or  are  obstructed  by  bars.  The 
American  Coast  Pilot  "  declines  giving  directions  for  sailing  into  many  ports  in  North  Caro- 
lina, as  all  the  harbours  are  barred,  and  always  subject  to  alteration  by  every  gale,  particu- 
larly in  the  equinoctial  storms ;  but  the  bars  create  only  a  part  of  the  danger  in  sailing  into 
these  ports ;  it  is  the  vast  bed  of  shoals  that  lie  within  the  bars,  with  their  innumerable 
small  channels,  which  give  to  the  tide  so  many  difierent  directions  that  even  the  pilots  who 
live  on  the  spot,  find  it  difficult  to  carry  a  vessel  in  without  some  accident**  The  Chowan, 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Meherrin  and  Nottoway,  flows  into  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  admits  small  vessels  to  Murfreesboro*.  The  Roanoke  empties  itself  into  the  same  shal- 
low basin,  and  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  30  miles,  and  by  boats  to  Weldon,  at  the  foot  of 
the  falls ;  abore  the  falls  it  aflbrds,  with  the  aid  of  some  side-cuts,  a  boat  navigation  of  about 
245  miles  to  Salem ;  the  length  of  its  course  from  the  Valley  of  Vir^nia  exceeds  400  milesL 
Tar  River,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  expands  into  a  wide  estuary  called  Pam- 
lico River,  is  navigable  to  Tarboro*,  90  miles ;  and  the  Neuse,  which  has  a  longer  course,  to 
Kingston.  Cape  Fear  River  is  the  principal  stream  which  has  its  whole  course  within  the 
State ;  rising  on  the  northern  bonier,  it  pursues  a  southeasterly  course  of  280  miles,  and 
reaches  the  Atlantic  at  Smith's  Island ;  there  are  from  10  to  14  feet  of  water  on  the  main 
bar.  The  Waccamaw  passes  into  South  Carolina,  flowing  for  a  considerable  distance  near 
and  parallel  to  the  coast  The  Lumber  and  Yadkin  also  pass  into  that  State,  taking  the 
names  of  the  Little  and  Great  Pedee.  The  Catawba,  whicn  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  flows 
into  South  Carolina,  while  the  French  Broad,  Little  Tennessee,  Hiwassee,  and  New  River, 
descend  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  same  mountain. 

Albemarle  Sound  is  a  shallow  lagoon  extending  60  miles  into  the  land,  with  a  breadth  of 
fiom  5  to  15 ;  it  is  entered  only  through  two  long,  narrow  sheets  of  water ;  one  of  which, 
under  the  name  of  Currituck  Scmnd,  extends  north  almost  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay ;  the  south- 
ern arm  communicates  with  Pamlico  Sound,  which  is  86  miles  in  length  by  from  10  to  20  in 
breadth.  The  Hatteras  Banks  are  a  low  sand-bank  lying  between  Pamlico  Sound  and  the 
sea,  and  projecting  far  out  into  the  ocean,  forming  the  terrible  headland  of  Cape  Hatteras, 
whose  storms  and  shoals  are  the  dread  of  seamen.  A  few  hundred  fishermen  and  pilots, 
called  Bankers,  inhabit  these  dreary  coasts.  The  southern  termination  of  the  banks  is  Cape 
Lookout,  and  further  souUi  is  Cape  Fear,  names  indicative  of  the  feelings  with  which  they 
are  approached  by  navigators. 

The  swamps  are  a  striking  feature  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  lies  in  the  northeastern  part  and  extends  into  Virginia.    It  is  30  miles  in  length. 
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and  10  in  breadth,  and  coven  an  extent  of  150,000  acres;  the  soil  is  marshy,  and  the  whole 
tnust  is  overgrown  with  pine,  juniper,  and  c^rpress  trees,  with  white  and  red  oak  in  the  drier 
parts.  In  the  centre,  on  the  Virginia  side,  is  Lake  Drummond,  15  miles  in  circoiL  Many 
parts  of  the  swamp  are  impervious  to  man,  from  the  thickness  of  the  woods  and  boshes.  A 
canal  is  carried  through  it  from  Norfolk  to  Albemarle  Sound.  Between  Albemarle  and  Pam- 
lico Sound  is  another,  called  Alligator,  or  Little  Dismal  Swamp,  which  also  has  a  lake  in 
the  centre ;  this  has  been  partly  drained  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  the  land  rendered  fit  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  2,500,000  acres  of  swampy  land 
within  the  State,  capable  of  being  drained  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  fitted  for  the  culture  of  ooi> 
ton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  maize.  These  swamps  have  a  clay  bottom,  over  which  lies  a  thick 
stratum  of  vegetable  compost    The  drained  lands  are  found  to  be  exceedingly  fertile. 

Among  the  mineral  prodoctiona,  the  most  important  appear  to  be  gold  and  iron.  Bog  iron 
ore  is  found  in  the  eastern  section ;  hematite  occurs  abundantly  near  ue  dividing  line  between 
the  upper  and  lower  country ;  the  magnetic  ore  exists  fiirther  west,  and  hu  been  pret^ 
extensivelv  worked ;  in  1830  there  were  30  forges  and  8  fiimaces  in  this  region.  Plumbago 
is  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh,  and  has  been  largely  wrought  and  exported,  l^e 
gold  region  of  North  Carolina  embraces  the  section  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
extends  to  the  east  of  the  Yadkin.  The  deposite  or  surfoce  mines  are  the  most  easily 
worked,  but  Uie  vein  mines  are  the  most  durable.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  th« 
amount  of  gold  that  has  been  produced  here ;  the  fiunoos  lump,  which  weighed  28  Ibsi,  was 
found  at  Reed's  Mines,  in  Cabanras  County,  and  there  was  another  found  weighing  13  IbsL 
Novaculite  or  hone-stone  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  quarried  in  this  State. 

The  pine  forests  of  North  Carolina,  which  cover  nearly  the  whde  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  yield  not  only  much  lumber  for  exportation,  but  also  nearly  all  the  resinous  matter 
used  in  ship-building  in  this  country.  The  resinous  products  are  turpentine,  scrapings,  spi- 
rits of  turpentine,  rosin,  tar,  and  pitch ;  turpentine  is  merely  the  sap  of  the  tree  obtamed  by 
making  an  incision  in  the  bark ;  the  turpentine  flows  out  in  drops,  which  tall  into  a  box 
placed  to  receive  them ;  the  incisions  are  generally  made  about  the  middle  of  March,  and 
the  flow  of  the  turpentine  usually  ceases  about  the  end  of  October ;  the  boxes  are  emptied 
five  or  six  times  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  on  an  average  forty  trees  will  yieM  a  barrel  of  tur- 

Cntine,  and  about  a  third  of  that  amount  of  scrapings,  or  that  part  of  the  sap  which  becomes 
rd  before  it  reaches  the  box.  Oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine  are  made  by  distillation,  during 
which  process  the  oil  comes  over,  and  leaves  a  residuum,  called  rosin.  Tar  is  made  by  burn- 
ing billets  of  pine  under  a  heavy  covering  of  turf  or  earth ;  a  slow  combustion  without 
flame  is  thus  caused,  and  the  tar  which  exudes  is  collected,  by  means  of  a  trench,  into  a 
cavity  dug  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose.  The  tar  of  the  north  of  Europe  is  i^eferred  in 
Europe  to  that  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  much  cleaner,  better  packed,  and  made  from 
trees  recently  felled.    Pitch  is  obtained  firom  tar  by  boiling  it  down  to  dryness. 

The  great  diversity  of  climate  between  the  eastern  lowlands  and  the  western  high  coun- 
try, produces  a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  agricultural  prodoctiona  of  the  two  sections ; 
while  the  former  yields  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo,  the  more  northern  grains  and  fruits  thrive  in 
the  latter,  which  yields  wheat,  Indian-corn,  tobacco,  and  hemp,  "nie  cotton  crop  of  North 
Carolina  is  about  30,000  bales.  Manufoctures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  except  in  the 
shape  of  household  industry ;  and  the  dangers  of  the  coast,  and  the  want  of  good  harbours, 
carry  the  trade  of  North  Carolina  chiefly  through  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee.  Nor  has  much  been  done  in  this  State  towardb  extending  the  ikcilities  for  trans- 
portation, although  the  most  important  productions  are  of  a  bulky  character,  requiring  cheap 
and  easy  modes  of  conveyance.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  is  partly,  and  its  biancb,  the 
Northwest  Canal  wholly,  in  this  State.  The  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Canal  connects  the  Neuse 
with  the  haiixxu  of  B^ufort,  and  there  are  several  side-cuts  round  the  falls  of  the  rivers. 
The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  rail-road,  fiom  the  former  place  to  the  Roanoke,  is  in  progress. 

The  ill-starred  attempts  of  Raleigh  to  plant  an  English  colony  in  North  America  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  made  on  the  coasts  of  North  Carolina,  then  known 
to  the  English  under  the  general  name  of  Virginia.  In  1761  a  few  persons  from  Massachu- 
setts settled  at  Cape  Fear  River,  and  other  settlements  were  made  about  that  time  from 
Europe.  This  region,  however,  formed  a  part  of  the  general  government  of  Carolina  until 
1720,  when  it  was  separated  fiom  the  southern  part,  a^  took  its  present  name. 

The  constitution  was  formed  in  1770,  and  amended  in  1835.  The  legislative  authority  is 
vested  in  two  houses,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  oi  Commons,  and  stvled  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.  These  bodies  and  the  Governor  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years  by 
popular  vote,  and  the  Council  of  State  is  elected  bv  ioint  vote  of  the  two  houses.  The  right 
of  voting  for  Senators  is  confined  to  50  acres  freeholdera  The  judges  are  also  chosen  by 
the  Greneral  Assembly,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  about  30  miles  from  Raleigh,  is  the 
principal  educational  institution  in  the  State ;  there  is  a  pretty  large  number  of  academies^ 
but  no  system  of  general  education  has  been  adopted.    The  Methodists  the  Baptists  are  the 
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most  numerous  religiooB  sects,  and  there  are  also  a  good  many  Presbyterians  and  Episcoptp 
lians,  with  some  Lutherans,  Moravians,  Friends,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  State  is  divided  into  65  counties,  and  contains  a  population  of  737,987,  of  which 
472^16  are  whites,  19,540  free  blacks,  and  245,601  slaves. 


Ooaotie*. 


Population. 
Total.  Slaves. 


Anron 14,095 4,778 

Ashe 6,987 492 

Beaufort 10,969 4,165 

Bertie : 12,262  ....  6,797 

Baden 7,811  ....  3,122 

Brunswick 6,516 3,107 

Bonoombe 16^1  ....  1,666 

Burke ^. .  17,888  ....  3,626 

Cabarras 8,810 2,258 

Camden 6,733 2,(125 

Carteret 6,597 1,593 

Caswell 15,185 6,434 

Chatham 15,405 5,056 

Chowan 6,697 3,768 

Columbus 4,141 1,073 

Craven 13,734  ....  6,129 

Cumberland 14,834 5,057 

Currituck 7,655  . . .    2,188 

DavidM>n 13,389  ....  1,918 

Duplin 11,291...    4,434 

Edgecombe 14,935  ....  7,075 

Franklin 10,665  ....  4,960 

Gates 7,866  ....  3,648 

Granville 19,355 9,166 

Greene 6,413  ....  2,872 

Guilford 18,737  ....  2,594 

Halifax 17,739  ....  9,780 

Haywood 4,579  ....     291 

Hertford 8,537  ....  3,710 

Hyde 6,184  ....  1,943 

IredeU 14,918  ....  3,682 

Johnson 10,938  ....  3,639 

Jones 5,608  ....  3,075 


Ckmnties. 


Total. 

Lenoir 7,723 

Lincoln 22,455 

Macon 5,333 

Martin 8,539 

Mecklenbergr 20,053 

Montgomery 10,919 

Moore 7,745 

Nash 8,490 

New  Hanover 10,959 

Northampton 13,391 

Onslow 7,814 

Orange 23,908 

Pasquotank 8,641 

Perquimans 7,419 

Person 10,027 

Pitt 12,093 

Randolph 12,406 

Richmond 9,396 

Robeson 9,433 

Rockingham 12^35 

Rowan 20,786 

Rutherford 17,557 

Sampson 11,634 

Stokes 16,196 

Surry 14^04 

Tyrrell 4,732 

Wake 20,398 

Warren 11,877 

Washington 4,552 

Wayne 10,331 

Wilkes 11,968 


Population. 


•  •  •   • 


Slaves. 
3,919 
4,882 
458 
34^79 
7,146 
2,295 
1,673 
3,706 
5,616 
7,242 
3,144 
7,373 
2,621 
2,749 
4,432 
5,365 
1,462 
3,512 
2,499 
4,296 
6,189 
3,388 
3,884 
2,841 
1,945 
1,391 
8,109 
7,327 
1,712 
3,517 
1,493 


Yancey. 


Ibrmed  in  1832. 


PcpuIaHon  at  Different  Periods. 

Total.  fiBaTesL 


1790 

■ 

893,751 

100,572 

1800 

• 

478,103 

183,296 

1810 

. 

555,500 

168,824 

1820 

• 

638,829 

205,017 

1890 

• 

737,987 

245,60L 

Beaufort,  the  only  port  of  North  Carolina  directly  upon  the  sea,  admits  vessels  drawing  12 
feet  of  water,  and  the  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious ;  bat  the  town  is  inconsiderable.  Wil- 
mington, 40  miles  from  the  sea  on  Ca^  Fear  River,  is  the  most  important  commercial  town 
of  trie  State,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  West  Indies ;  vessels  drawing 
10  or  12  feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  town,  and  there  is  good  anchora^  within  Smith's 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  large  vessels.  The  population  of  Wilmington  is  about 
8000;  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  amounts  to  12,816  tons.  Newbeme,  on  the  sooth 
hank  of  the  Kiver  Neuse,  80  miles  finom  Pamlico  Sound,  is  a  place  of  some  commerce, 
although  larfe  vessels  cannot  come  up  to  the  town,  and  the  navigation  is  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult for  smafler  crait  Newbeme  is  pleasantly  situated  and  well  huilt,  and,  with  a  popular 
tion  of  3762  souls,  is  the  principal  town  in  the  State.  Washington  and  Tarboro*  on  the  Pam- 
lico river,  Plymouth  and  Halifu  on  the  Roanoke,  Edenton  on  Uie  Chowan,  and  Elizaheth  on 
the  Pasquotank,  are  small  trading  towns. 

Receding  from  the  low  country  we  come  to  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  State,  a  thriving 
little  town  with  1700  inhabitants.  A  fine  State-House  of  granite  is  now  erecting  here,  in 
place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1831,  when  Canova's statue  of  Washington  wasunifor* 
tnnately  ruined.  Fayetteville  is  a  husy  and  flourishing  town  at  the  head  of  boat  navU[ation 
on  Cape  Fear  River,  with  2868  inhabitants.  It  contains  an  United  States  Armoury.  Salem, 
Salisbiiry,  and  Charlotte  are  small  towns  in  this  section.    The  last  mentioned  has  of  late 
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npidly  inereased  in  popalation  and  importance  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  gold  mines, 
and  has  at  present  2000  inhabitants.  A  mint  for  the  coinage  of  gold  is  now  erecting  here. 
The  Natural  Wails  of  Rowan,  as  the  trap  dykes  near  Salisbury  ha^e  been  called,  have  given 
rise  to  much  absurd  speculation,  having  been  at  one  time  considered  artificial  works. 

8.  State  qf  South  CaroHita. 

South  Carolina  lies  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  wedged  in  between  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  having  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  its  base ;  its  coast  line  is  nearly  200  miles  in 
length,  and  its  extreme  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  275  miles.  The  State  extends  finom 
82^  to  SS^"  10*  N.  lat,  and  from  TS^^  44'  to  83'>  21'  W.  longitude,  having  an  area  of  38,000 
square  milea 

The  coast,  for  100  miles  from  the  ocean,  is  covered  with  ibrests  of  pitch  pine,  with  swampy 
tracts  here  and  there.  Beyond  this  is  a  parallel  belt  of  territory,  called  the  Middle  Country, 
consisting  €^  low  sand  hills,  resembling  the  waves  of  an  agitated  sea.  This  tract  occasion- 
ally presents  an  oasis  of  verdure,  or  a  few  straggling  pine  trees,  and  sometimes  a  field  of 
maize  or  potatoes.  The  Middle  Country  is  bounded  by  another  belt  of  land  called  the  Ridge, 
where  the  country  rises  by  a  steep  and  sudden  elevation,  and  afterwards  continues  gradually 
to  ascend.  Beyond,  the  surfiu:e  exhibits  a  l)eautiful  alternation  of  hill  and  dale,  interspersed 
with  extensive  forests,  and  watered  by  pleasant  streams.  There  are  a  few  lofty  mountains 
in  the  western  part,  belonging  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  Table  Mountain,  in  this  chain,  rises  to 
the  height  of  4000  foet  a£>ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  King's  Mountun,  in  York  district,  lies 
partly  in  North  Carolina. 

The  principal  riveri  of  South  Carolina  have  their  sources  in  the  Blue  Rid^  The  Great 
Pedee,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Yadkin  in  North  Carolina,  reaches  Wmyaw  Bay  after 
having  received  the  waters  of  Lynch's  Creek  and  Black  River  from  the  right,  and  the  Little 
Pedee  and  Waccamaw  from  the  left  It  is  navigable  by  steam-boats  120  miles  to  Cheraw, 
above  which  there  is  a  fall  of  15  feet  in  18  miles.  The  Santee,  the  greatest  river  of  the 
State,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Catawba  or  Wateree,  and  the  Co^g^aree,  and  it  reaches 
the  sea  without  receiving  any  considerable  tributary,  by  two  mouths.  Steam-boats  ascend 
to  Camden  and  Columbia,  and  by  the  aid  of  canals  there  is  navigation  for  boats  to  the 
mountains.  The  Congaree  is  itself  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  considerable  navigable 
streams,  the  Saluda  and  the  Broad  River.  The  Edisto,  Combahee,  and  Coesawfaatehie,  are 
smaller  streams  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  navigable  to  some  distance  by  small  vespels. 
Ashley  River  is  navigable  by  schooners  20  miles,  and  Cooper's,  which  joins  it  at  CharlestoOy 
80  miles,  to  the  Santee  CanaL 

The  rivers  of  South  Carolina  afiford  some  consideraUe  navigable  facilities  for  smaU  river 
craft ;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course  they  aro  shallow  and  obstructed  by  bars.  The 
harbours  of  this  State  ara  generally  of  little  value ;  but  the  coast  presents  numerous  entrances, 
which  are  accessible  to  small  vessels,  and  which  nSatd  advantages  for  an  active  coasting 
trada  The  harbour  of  Charleston  is  obstructed  at  the  entrance  by  a  dangerous  sand-bar,  and 
that  of  Georgetown  will  only  admit  small  vessels.  The  harbour  of  Beaufort  or  Port  Royal 
is  the  best  in  the  State,  and  is  sufficient  to  receive  a  navy,  but  is  little  frequented.  Stone 
Inlet  has  nine  or  ten  feet  of  water,  and  was  used  during  the  blockade  of  Churleston  in  1775. 
St  Helena  Sound  is  the  most  spacious  opening  for  a  great  distance  along  the  coast,  but, 
although  about  three  miles  wide  and  ten  miles  long,  it  is  too  much  beset  with  shoals  to  be 
of  any  great  commercial  value. 

The  southern  part  of  the  coast  is  skirted  by  a  range  of  islands,  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  narrow  channels,  which  aflbrd  an  inland  steam-boat  navigation,  from  Charleston  to 
Savannah.  These  islands,  like  the  neighbouring  continent,  are  low  and  flat,  but  are  covered 
with  forests  of  live  oak,  pine,  and  palmettoes,  and  they  yield  the  black-seed  or  Sea  Island 
cotton.  Before  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  many  of  them  were  the  haunts  of  alligators,  and 
their  thick  woods  and  rank  weeds  rendered  them  impenetrable  to  man.  At  present,  they 
are  under  cultivation,  and  well  inhabited ;  and  as  the  voyager  glides  by  their  shores  in  a 
steam-boat,  he  is  enchanted  with  the  prospect  of  their  lively  verdure,  interspersed  with  thick 
clumps  of  palmettoes,  and  flowering  groves  of  orange  trees.  The  live  oak,  which  is  so  called 
on  account  of  its  being  an  evergreen,  is  a  noble  tree,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  12  feet  girth ; 
its  long  branches  are  spread  horizontally,  and  festoons  of  moss  hang  fh>m  them  almost  sweep- 
ing the  ground.  The  laurel  is  here  seen  covered  with  large  white  blossoms,  shaped  like  a 
lily,  and  a  foot  in  circumference.  The  long  sandy  beaches,  which  border  these  idands  to- 
ward the  sea,  are  covered  with  thousands  of  water-fowL 

The  mineral  resources  of  South  Carolina  are  inconsiderable ;  the  gold  belt,  however,  ex- 
tends through  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  has  yielded  valuable  returns,  and  inn  ore 
is  wrought  in  the  same  section.  Cotton  and  rice  are  the  agricultural  staples ;  the  former 
of  which  clothes  more  of  mankind  than  either  wool,  flax,  hemp,  or  silk,  and  the  latter  feeds 
more  of  the  homan  race  than  any  other  grain;  the  cotton  crop  is  about  66,500^000  pounds, 
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of  which  a  part  is  the  much-prized  loag  staple  or  Sea  Island  cotton.  Rice  is  raised  only  in 
the  low  country,  and  chiefly  in  the  tide-region,  where  the  immense  swamps,  easily  irripited 
by  means  of  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  nvers,  bear  the  name  of  tide-swamps ;  the  river- 
swamps,  above  tide-water,  were  Once  used  extensively  for  the  same  purpose,  under  the 
name  of  inland  rice-swamps ;  but  as  they  were  found  too  low  and  subject  to  inundations  by 
the  floods,  their  cultivation  has  been  generally  abandoned.  Rice  was  first  sown  in  Carolina 
in  1603,  and  in  about  fifty  yeaia  from  that  time,  the  amount  annually  exported  had  reached 
100,000  barrels,  constituting  the  chief  article  of  exportation  from  the  colony.  Raised  in  the 
beginning  on  the  uplands,  it  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  swamps,  before  looked  upon  as 
useless ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  water-culture,  or  the  method  of  destroying  the  weeds 
by  flooding  the  rice-field  instead  of  by  the  hoe,  saved  a  vast  amount  of  labour.  The  process 
by  the  wet  culture  is  as  follows ;  the  seed  is  sown,  about  the  middle  of  Blarch,  in  rows  in 
the  bottom  of  trenches,  and  the  field  is  flooded  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  for  the  purpose 
of  sprouting  the  seeds ;  after  four  or  five  days  the  water  is  drawn  off  until  the  plant  is  four 
leaves  high  (three  or  four  inches),  which  is  the  case  in  about  a  month ;  the  field  is  then  sub> 
merged  again  for  about  a  fortnight  in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds,  after  which  it  remains  dry 
for  two  months,  during  which  time  the  surviving  weeds  are  destroyed,  and  the  soil  is  loosen- 
ed by  hoeing ;  the  water  is  then  introduced  for  the  last  time  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
grain  ripens  in  this  state.  It  is  then  cut  with  sickles,  and  thrashed  by  hand-flails ;  the  outer 
busk  is  next  detached  by  passing  the  paddy  between  a  pair  of  mill-stones,  and  the  inner  pel- 
licle, by  subjecting  the  grain  to  trituration  under  a  pestie  weighing  from  250  to  900  pounds; 
after  having  been  winnowed  it  is  packed  in  casks  of  about  600  pounds,  and  is  ready  for  ship- 
ment Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  grain  in  the  husk  will  better  preserve 
its  sweetness  aiid  flavour  during  a  long  voyage,  than  when  shelled,  and  large  quantities  are 
now  exported  in  the  rough  state ;  the  amount  annually  exported  frt>m  the  United  States, 
chiefly  from  South  Carolina,  varies  from  120,000  to  150,000  and  even  175,000  tierces,  of  the 
value  of  from  2,000,000  to  nearly  3,000,000  dollars.  Indigo  was  for  some  time  one  of  the 
staples  of  this  State ;  its  cultivation  was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  about  1,000,000  pounds  were  exported  annually ; 
but  toward  the  close  of  the  century  the  price  was  so  much  lowered  by  large  importations 
from  the  East  Indies  into  England,  that  it  gave  way  to  cotton,  which  is  raised  on  the  same 
landa 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  in  South  Carolina,  but  the  commerce  of  the 
State  is  necessarily  extensive ;  it  consists  in  the  exports  of  her  own  raw  produce,  including 
rice,  cotton,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber,  and  of  large  quantities  of  the  productions  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  import  of  manufiictured  articles,  wines,  tropical 
firuits,  &c.,  for  home  consumption.  The  value  of  the  imports  has  increased  from  14238,163 
dollars,  in  1831,  to  1,787,267  in  1834 ;  and  that  of  the  exports  firom  6,575,201  dollars,  to 
11,119,565  dollars,  chiefly  in  cotton.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  State  amounts,  how- 
ever, to  only  14,058  tons,  and  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  and  northern  8hipK>wners ;  of  100,842  tons  cleared  from  the  State  in  1834, 
40,495  were  foreign  shipping. 

Several  useftil  canals  have  been  constructed  in  this  State,  but  none  of  them  is  of  great 
extent ;  the  Santee  Canal  extends  fit>m  the  head  of  sloop  navijoration  on  Cooper's  River,  84 
miles  fipom  Charleston,  to  the  River  Santee,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  and  forms  the  channel  to 
the  sea  for  large  quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  upper  country.  Between  Camden  and  the 
North  Carolina  line,  four  short  canals  have  been  cut  round  the  fiills  of  the  Wateree  and 
Catawba ;  these  are  the  Wateree  Canal,  above  Camden,  5  miles  in  length,  overcoming  a  fall 
of  52  feet;  Rocky  Mount  Canal,  overcoming  a  fall  of  121  feet  by  15  locks;  Catawba  Canal, 
8  miles,  with  a  rise  of  56  feet ;  and  Landsford  Canal,  of  2  miles.  On  the  Congaree,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,  a  canal  of  3  miles  overcomes  a  fidl  of  84  feet;  and 
on  the  Broad  River,  Lockhart's  Canal  passes  fidls  of  51  feet  by  a  side-cut  of  2  miles.  On 
the  Saluda,  are  the  Saluda  Canal,  2}  miles  long,  overcoming  a  fidl  of  34  feet,  and  Drehr's 
and  Lorick's  Canals,  of  still  less  magnitude. 

The  Charleston  and  Augusta  Rail-road,  extending  from  the  foimer  city  to  Hamburg  on  the 
Savannah,  opposite  Augusta,  135  miles  in  length,  is  the  longest  work  of  the  kind  yet  con- 
structed. It  passes  the  Edisto  by  a  viaduct,  and  reaches  the  summit  of  the  table-land  between 
that  river  and  the  Savannah,  510  feet  aboye  Charleston,  16  miles  from  Hamburg,  whence 
the  descent  to  the  river  is  360  feet;  there  is  here  one  inclined  plane  passed  by  a  stationary 
engine ;  the  road,  consisting  of  a  timber  rail  capped  with  an  iron  plate,  is  built  on  piles,  and 
no  embankments  are  made  m  the  grading.  Another  great  work  is  now  projected,  and  the 
necessary  reconnoissance  has  proved  its  practicability.  This  is  the  Charleston  and  Cincinnati 
Rail-road,  which  will  pass  through  Columbia,  up  the  valley  of  the  Rroad  River  into  Noorth 
Carolina,  surmount  the  Blue  Ri<^  bv  inclined  planes,  and  follow  down  the  valley  of  the 
French  Broad  River  to  Enoxville,  whence  it  wiU  be  continued  through  Lexington  to  the 
Ohio  River;  the  estimated  cost  is  10,000,000  dollan;  whole  distance,  oOO  miles. 
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The  fiml  permanent  seiUement  in  South  CanUm  was  made  in  Charleston  in  1080 ;  bot 
thia  part  of  the  country  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  others  by  Chajies  IL,  in 
1663,  under  the  name  of  Carolina.  A  conatitution  was  formed  by  the  celelmted  Locke  for 
the  government  of  the  colony,  which  proved  to  be  wholly  unsuited  to  its  purpose.  Tie  ad- 
ministration continued  to  be  managed  by  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  until  1719,  at  which 
time  the  people  renounced  their  former  governors,  and  South  Carolina  was  thenceforth  a 
royal  colony.  In  1780  and  1781,  the  State  became  the  theatre  of  military  operations,  and  was 
over-run  by  the  British  forces.  The  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1790.  The  Legis- 
lature, styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate,  chosen  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  for  two  years ;  the  Senators  are  apportion- 
ed according  to  property  and  population ;  the  Representatives  according  to  population.  The 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  chosen  for  the  period  of  two  years  by  the  Creneial 
Assembly,  and  the  Judges  are  elected  by  the  same  body,  and  hold  office  during  good  beha- 
viour. Suffrage  is  nearly  universal,  a  small  property  qualification  only  being  required  for 
whites,  but  blacks  are  excluded  from  the  privilege.  Free  schools  for  poor  children  have  been 
established  throughout  the  State,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1833,  8390  children  were  instmct- 
ed,  in  817  schools,  at  a  charge  of  37,000  dollars.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  neeiul 
and  respectable  academies;  the  Charleston  Cdlege  in  Charleston,  and  the  College  of  South 
Carolina  at  Columbia,  are  valuable  institutions ;  the  latter  has  a  library  of  10,(K)0  volumes, 
and  has  been  liberally  endowed  fay  the  State.  There  are  three  Medical  Schools  in  Charles- 
ton, a  Presbytorian  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  a  Lutheran  Theologiod  Seminary  at 
Lexington,  and  a  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at  the  High  Hills.  The  prevailing  religious 
sects  are  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians;  there  are  also  many  Episcofnliana  and 
Lutherans,  and  some  Roman  Catholics. 

South  Carolina  is  divided  into  29  Districts,  which  are  subdivided  for  local  objects  mto 
pariihes.  Of  the  whole  populatbn,  amounting  to  581,185,  the  whites  are  257364,  and  the 
slaves  315,401 ;  there  are  aJso  7920  free  blacks ;  the  blacks  are  therefore  considerably  mate 
numerous  than  the  whites,  and  as  they  are  unequally  distributed,  their  numeric  superiority 
is  still  greater  in  the  low  countiy,  where  they  are  to  the  whites  as  three  to  one ;  in  the  hilly 
country  the  whites  are  rather  the  most  numerous,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  th^e 
are  nearly  three  whites  to  one  black. 


JHttakUM, 


Population. 
Total.  8lavM. 


Abbeville 28,149  ....  13,106 

Anderson 17,169....    4,427 

Barnwell 19,236 8,497 

Beaufort 37,032 30,861 

Chasleston 86,338 62,083 

Chester 17,182 7,142 

Chesterfield 8,472....    2,992 

CoUetoa 27,256  ....  21,484 

Darlington 13,728 6,913 

Edgefield 80,509  ....  15,349 

Fairfield 21,546  ....  11,746 

Georgetown 19,943 17,798 

Greenville 16,476  ....    5,064 

Horry S^U5  ....    1,714 

Kershaw 13,545 


Diitricta. 


PopalatiOB. 


Total.  ~  Slaves. 

Lancaster 10,361  ....  4,123 

Laurens 20,263  ....  7^243 

I^exington 9,065 3,790 

Marion 11,008 3,826 

Marlborough 68,582  ....  4,333 

Newberry 17,441 8,316 

Orangeburg 18,453 10,931 

Pickens 14,473....  2,866 

Richland 14,772....  5,736 

Spartanburg 21,150....  4^7 

Sumter 28,277  ....  18,721 

Union 17,906....  7,165 

WiUiamsburg 9,018....  6,163 

York 17,790....  6,633. 


Popukaion  at  Different  Periods. 

Total. 


1790 249,078 

1800 845,591 

1810 415,115 

1820 502,741 

1880 681,185 


107,094 
146,151 
196,805 
258,581 
815,40L 


Charleston,  the  principal  city  of  Sooth  Carolina,  and  the  only  considerate  city  in  the  At- 
lantic States  south  of  the  Potomac,  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
riyers,  six  miles  from  the  ocean.  These  rivers  afibrd  broad  and  deep  basins  accessible  to 
laree  ships  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  and  between  their  junction  and  the  ocean  is  a  capacious 
hanxNir,  at  the  entrance  of  which  lies  a  bar,  excluding  ships  of  more  than  16  feet  draught 
The  harbour  is  open  to  easterly  winds,  and  vessels  are  much  exposed  during  storms  from 
that  quarter,  so  that  at  one  time  they  were  prohibited  by  law  fh>m  lying  at  the  ^diarves  from 
the  last  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September.  The  site  of  Charleston  is  almost  a  dead  level, 
rising  but  a  few  feet  above  the  spring  tides,  and  subject  to  inundationB  when  the  sea  is  driven 
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in  by  violent  winds;  it  has  been  several  times  laid  under  water  and  suffered  ooDsidenble 
damage,  as  in  1699, 1728, 1752,  and  partially  in  1797.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  with 
streets  running  east  and  west  from  Ashley  to  Cooper  river,  and  others  intersecting  them 
nearly  at  right  angles,  from  north  to  south.  It  is  also  in  general  well  built ;  the  streets  are 
lined  with  the  Pride  of  India,  while  the  elegant  villas,  adorned  with  verandahs  reaching 
from  the  ground  to  the  tops  of  the  houses,  surrounded  by  green  hedges  and  buried  in  the 
rich  foliage  of  orange  trees,  magnolias,  and  palmettoes,  have  an  air  of  wealth  and  elegance. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  19  churches,  the  City  Hall,  Exchange,  two  Arsenals,  The- 
atre, College  Halls,  Alras-House,  Orphan  Asylum,  &c. ;  the  City  Library  contains  about 
15,000  volumes,  and  the  Orphan  Asylum  supports  and  educates  150  destitute  children.  The 
city  is  healthier  than  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  planters  from  the  low  country,  and 
many  opulent  West  Indians  spend  the  summer  here.  Its  commerce  is  extensive ;  com- 
prising nearly  the  whole  of  that  of  the  State,  and  its  shipping  amounts  to  13,244  tons.  The 
population  increased  from  18,711,  in  1800,  to  30,289  in  18;^,  of  which  number  12,928  were 
whites ;  including  the  Neck,  which  is  adorned  with  numerous  plantations  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  the  population  may  be  stated  to  exceed  40,000  souls.  The  approach  to  the  city 
is  defended  by  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  by  Casde 
Pinckney  opposite  the  extreme  point  of  the  city,  within.  A  settlement  was  first  made  here 
in  1671  on  the  south  side  of  Ashley  river,  but  in  1680  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  present 
site.  In  1776,  an  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  the  fortress  on  Sullivan's  Island  by  a 
British  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker ;  but  in  1780,  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  British  on 
the  land  side,  and  forced  to  surrender  on  the  12th  of  May.  Moultrieville  on  SuUivan's  Isl- 
and is  a  pleasant  little  town,  and  the  island  is  much  resorted  to  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Eutaw  Springs,  in  the  western  part  of  Charleston  District,  near  the  Santee,  was 
the  scene  of  some  fighting  in  1781. 

Beaufort,  to  the  south  of  Charleston,  is  a  little  town  on  Port  Royal  Island,  about  16  miles 
firom  the  sea,  with  a  fine  harbour,  which  is  little  used.  Georgetown,  to  the  north  on  Win- 
yaw  Bay,  being  the  dep6t  of  an  extensive  and  well-cultivated  district,  has  considerable  trade, 
but  is  not  accessible  to  vesseb  drawing  more  than  11  feet  of  water.  It  is,  however,  unhealthy, 
and  during  the  autumn,  many  of  the  inhabitants  resort  to  North  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay.     Cheraw  is  also  a  small  trading  town  on  the  Pedee  near  the  North  Carolina  line. 

In  the  middle  country,  Orangeburg,  Hamburg,  Camden,  and  Columbia,  are  the  principal 
towna  Hamburg  derives  its  importance  from  its  being  the  inland  terminus  of  the  rail-road 
from  Charleston  to  the  Savannah  River.  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Congaree,  below  the  junction  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad  Rivera  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  with  very  wide  streets,  and  is  a  neatly  built  town  with  3310  inhabitants.  It 
contains  a  handsome  State-House,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Halls  of  South  Carolina  College, 
and  several  churches.  Granby  is  a  little  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Camden 
is  a  place  of  some  trade,  situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  Wateree,  with  about  1500  inha- 
bitants. Here  the  American  forces  were  twice  defeated  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  under 
General  Greene  in  1780,  and  under  General  Gates  in  1781. 

In  the  higher  district  is  the  little  village  of  Cambridge  near  the  Saluda,  noted  as  the  scene 
of  some  events  during  the  revolutionary  war,  under  the  name  of  Ninety-Six,  derived  from  a 
frontier  post  established  there  about  ninety-six  miles  from  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  the 
same  region,  near  the  northern  border  of  the  State,  is  Cowpens,  the  spot  on  which  Tarleton 
was  deflated  by  General  Morgan ;  and  a  little  to  the  east,  near  the  Catawba,  is  King's  Moun« 
tain,  on  which  a  body  of  British  troops  under  CoL  Ferguson  was  defeated  in  1780. 

^  4.  State  of  Georgia, 

In  point  of  dimensions  Georgia  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  being  exceeded  in  that 
respect  only  by  Virginia  and  Missouri,  and,  although  the  last  settled  of  the  Athintic  colonies, 
At  has  been  surpassed  in  prosperity  and  rapidity  of  growth  by  none  of  the  eastern  States 
excepting  New  York.  Bounded  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  on  the  north,  by  South 
Carolina  and  the  Ocean  on  the  east,  by  Florida  on  the  south,  and  by  Alabama  on  the  west, 
its  ample  surface  of  62,000  square  miles  in  area  extends  from  30^  20'  to  35^  N.  lat.,  and 
from  81°  to  85°  40'  W.  Ion.  The  whole  of  its  northeastern  and  eastern  frontier  is  formed 
by  the  noble  river  Savannah,  and  the  sea,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  western  boundary 
is  the  fine  navigable  channel  of  the  Chattahoochee.  Its  sesrcoast  is  about  100  miles ;  its 
length  from  nor&  to  south  is  300  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  about  250  to  150  miles, 

LUce  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  is  divided  into  several  distinct  regions,  rising  gradually  from 
the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  and  forming  well-defined  belts  crossing  the  State  from  east 
to  west  *'  First,  firom  the  sea-coast  fifty  miles  back,  is  a  level  plain  generally  of  a  loose 
sandy  soil,  producing  spacious  high  forests  of  pine,  oak,  &c.  Nearly  one-third  of  this  vast 
plain  is  what  the  inhabitants  call  swamps,  which  are  the  sources  of  numerous  small  rivers 
and  their  branches;  these  they  call  salt  rivers,  because  the  tides  flow  near  to  their  sources ; 
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and  tbey  ffenefmlly  cirry  a  good  depth  and  braadth  of  water  tor  sniall  craft  twenty  or  ihntj 
milea  opwards  from  the  aea,  when  they  branch  and  spread  abroad  like  an  qien  hand,  inter- 
k>cking  with  each  other,  and  forming  a  chain  of  swamps  across  the  Carolinas  and  Greorgia, 
seyeral  hundred  miles  parallel  with  the  sespcoast  The  swamps  are  fed  and  repleoiabed 
constantly  by  an  infinite  number  of  rivulets  and  rills,  which  spring  out  of  the  first  bank  or 
ascent  The  upper  soil  of  the  swamps  is  a  perfectly  black,  soapy,  rich  earth,  or  stiff  mod, 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  on  a  foundation  or  stratum  of  calcareous  fossil  which  the  inhabitants 
call  white  marl ;  and  this  is  the  strength  or  heart  of  these  swamps;  they  never  wear  oat  or 
become  poor,  but  on  the  contrary  are  more  fertile  by  tillage ;  for  when  they  tarn  up  this 
white  marl,  the  air  and  winter  firosts  causing  it  to  fall  like  quicklime,  it  manures  the  sur- 
face.'* (Bortram's  Travels). 

Above  this  great  maritime  level  the  country  rises  gradually  through  a  distance  of  aeveial 
miles  to  a  second  more  elevated  plain,  from  60  to  70  miles  broad,  from  which  by  a  second 
and  rather  more  abrupt  ascent,  it  again  rises  and  forms  a  third  plain,  which  reaches  to  the 
lower  fidls  of  the  riverB.  These  two  great  levels  form  the  sand-hill  belt  or  pine  bairens, 
chiefly  overgrown  with  a  vast  forest  ov  long-leafed  pine,  interspersed,  however,  with  fine 
meadows  or  savannahs,  ^  always  green,  sparkling  with  ponds  of  water,  and  ornamented  with 
clomps  of  evergreen  and  other  trees  and  shrubs.  The  lowest  sides  of  these  savannahs  are 
generally  joind  by  a  great  cane  swamp,  varied  with  coppices  and  hummocks  of  variooe 
trees  and  shrubs.'*  The  next  section  extends  from  the  lower  fiJls  of  the  rivers  to  their 
sources,  and  comprehends  the  hilly  region,  which,  blessed  with  a  strong  and  productive  soil 
and  a  mild  and  happy  climate,  is  ^ everywhere  fertile  and  delightful;  contmually  replen- 
ished by  innumerable  rivulets,  either  coursing  about  the  fragrant  hills,  or  springing  fiom  the 
locky  precipices,  and  forming  many  cascades ;  the  coolness  and  purity  of  which  waters  invi- 
gorate the  air  of  this  otherwise  hot  and  sultry  climate."  (Bariram).  The  northern  part  of 
the  State  is  traversed  by  a  chain  called  the  Yeona  Mountains,  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
about  9000  feet,  and  beyond  this  the  great  Blue  Ridge  enters  fiom  North  Carolina,  and,  and- 
denly  changing  its  general  direction,  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  and  passes  into  Alabama. 
Its  elevation  is  estimated  to  exceed  4000  feet,  and  it  is  here  the  dividii^  ridge  between  the 
Tennessee  and  the  waters  that  enter  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexica 

The  largest  rivers  of  Greorgia  rise  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  descend  in  diverging  courses  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mexican  Gulfl  The  Savannah,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Seneca  and  the  Tugaloo  fitxn  North  Carolina,  has  its  sources  near  those  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Hiwassee,  on  Sie  one  side,  and  those  of  the  Chattahoochee,  on  the  other,  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  900  miles,  falls  over  the  last  chain  of  rocky  hills  into  the  great  plain,  at 
Augusta ;  it  is  navigable  to  this  place  250  miles  from  the  ocean  for  steam-boats  of  150  tons, 
except  when  the  water  is  low  during  the  summer  months,  and  for  large  ships  to  Savannah, 
there  being  18  or  19  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  water.  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
Brier  Creek  and  Broad  River.  The  Chattahoochee,  rising  near  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Savannah,  pursues  at  first  a  southwesterly  course,  but  afterwards  turns  to  the  south,  and 
enters  Florida,  under  the  name  of  the  Appalachicola ;  it  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  during 
the  greater  pert  of  the  year,  to  its  lower  fells  at  Columbus,  900  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its 
whole  length  is  500  miles,  flint  River  rises  in  the  hilly  country  south  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, and  joins  that  river  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  State,  after  a  course  of  900 
miles ;  there  are  falls  about  75  miles  firom  its  mouth.  The  Oostenalah  and  Etowa  are  large 
streams,  which,  taking  a  southwesterly  course,  form  by  their  confluence  the  Coosa,  and  pass 
into  Alabama. 

The  Alatamaha  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oconee  and  Ocmnlgee,  which  rise  in 
the  hilly  region  sooth  of  the  Chattahoochee,  and  flow  for  about  250  miles  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other,  when  the  latter  bends  round  to  the  east  and  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
former.  There  are  12  or  19  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  of  the  Alatamaha  at  ebb-tide,  and  steam- 
boats ascend  the  Ocmulgee  to  Macon,  and  the  Oconee  to  Milledgeville,  although  there  are 
some  obstructions  to  the  navigation.  The  Ogechee  has  a  course  of  about  200  miles,  and  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  40  miles,  and  for  large  boats  to  Louisville.  The  Santilla  has  a 
winding  course  chiefly  through  the  low  swamp  district  The  St  Mary's  River  rises  in  a 
low  ridge  near  the  Okefinoke  Swamp,  and  reaches  the  sea  in  Cumberland  Sound ;  it  has  19 
feet  of  water  cm  the  bar  at  low  tide,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  29  feet  in  times  of  flood.  ' 
The  Suwanee  and  Ocklonnee  are  considerable  streams,  which  pass  into  Florida. 

Along  the  southern  line  of  the  State,  between  the  head  branches  of  the  Suwanee  and  the 
St  Mary's,  there  is  an  extensive  swamp,  or  rather  series  of  swamps,  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  bay-trees,  vines,  and  underwood,  and  in  the  wet  season  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  wide  lake,  containing  islands  of  rich  high  land.  Bartram  relates  a  tradition  of  the 
Creeks,  that  this  dismal  swamp  contains  a  spot  inhabited  by  a  race,  whose  women,  whom 
they  called  daughters  of  the  sun,  are  incomparably  beautiful ;  some  of  their  hunters,  w^hen 
lost  in  the  inextricable  bogs,  had  been  relieved  by  these  women,  but  all  their  attempts  to 
reach  the  blissful  island  had  been  in  vain,  and  those  who  went  in  search  of  it  became  involved 
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in  perpetaal  labyrinths  which  baffled  all  their  eflforta.  The  coast  is  lined  hj  a  saccesBion  of 
low  islanda,  intersected  by  numerous  navigable  channels,  which  aJSbrd  good  mland  navigation 
all  along  shore.  They  are  generally  separated  fit)m  each  other  by  wide  bays  or  sounds, 
which  bear  their  names,  and  receive  the  rivers  of  this  section.  The  principal  islands  are 
Cabbage  Island,  Oseaba,  St  Catherine's,  Sapelo,  St  Simon's,  Jekill,  Cumberland,  &c. ;  they 
are  covered  with  rich  plantations,  which  produce  the  valuable  long  staple  cotton,  called,  from 
the  place  of  its  growth,  the  Sea-island  cotton.  The  cotton  is  sown  like  Indian-corn,  and 
cultivated  somewhat  in  the  same  manner.  The  cotton-field  is  first  laid  ofi"  in  ridges  or  beds, 
in  which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown ;  in  the  spring  the  land  thus  prepared  is  listed,  that  is,  the 
ridges  are  cleared  from  weeds  and  grass  by  the  hoe,  and  ploughed  f  when  the  beds  are 
properly  finished  ofi^  holes  are  made  on  the  top,  about  15  inches  apart,  into  which  the  seed 
is  thrown,  and  covered  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.  In  the  latter  part  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September,  the  pods  open  or  blow,  and  the  wool  is  gathered ;  after  having 
been  dried  in  the  open  air,  it  is  separated  from  the  seeds,  by  passing  it  between  two  cylin- 
drical rollers,  which  do  not  admit  the  passage  of  seeds,  and  the  operation  of  which  is  assisted 
by  the  action  of  a  comb  playing  up  and  down  in  fix>nt  of  them,  and  serving  to  disentangle  the 
wool  It  is  then  moted,  or  freed  from  the  broken  fragments  of  seeds  and  other  speck^  win- 
nowed, and  is  now  ready  for  packing. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Georgia  are  very  imperfectly  known ;  copper  and  iron  have  been 
found,  but  the  most  valuable  mineral  production,  hitherto,  has  been  gold.  Although  first 
found  here  but  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  quantitv  has  already  been  procured,  chiefly  fit>m 
deposits,  and  scarcely  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  carry  on  systematic  mining  operations. 
The  gold  occurs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  on  both  sides  of  Chattahoochee  as  far  north 
as  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  to  a  considerable,  but  not  well-ascertained  distance  on  the  sooth. 
The  Indian  Springs  of  Butts  county  are  sulphureous  waters,  and  are  much  resorted  to  for 
their  efficacy  in  cutaneous  and  rheumatic  complaints.  The  Madison  Springs,  near  Athens, 
are  chalybeate. 

The  great  agricultural  staples  of  Georgia  are  cotton  and  rice ;  the  cotton  crop  of  the  year 
1835  was  estimated  at  300,000  bales ;  the  export  of  rice  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  about 
25,000  casks.  The  other  exports  are  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber — the  products  of  the 
pine  forests.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1835  was  7,505,327  dollars;  of  imports, 
546,802. 

The  State  is  well  supplied  with  useful  navigable  channels,  which  are  highly  necessary  for 
the  transportation  of  its  bulky  staples.  A  canal  from  the  Savannah  to  the  Ogechee,  13 
miles,  is  the  only  artificial  channel  of  navigation.  The  Greorgia  Rail-road  from  Augusta  to 
Athens,  114  miles,  with  branches  to  Greensboro'  and  Warrenton,  and  the  Central  £dl-road 
from  Savannah  to  Macon,  200  miles,  are  now  in  progress.  The  Macon  and  Forsyth  Rail- 
road, 25  miles,  is  a  continuation  of  the  latter  work.  Surveys  have  also  been  made  preparap 
tory  to  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  fin>m  Athens  to  the  Tennessee,  or  to  the  MiasisBippi,  at 
Memphis. 

Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  Atlantic  States;  the  charter  under  which  the  colony 
was  founded,  was  granted,  in  1732,  by  Greorge  II.,  in  honour  of  whom  it  received  its  name, 
to  the  Trustees  for  the  establishing  the  colony  of  Georgia.  The  double  purpose  of  making 
the  settlement  was  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor  at  home,  and  to  secure  the  frontiers 
of  South  Carolina  fi!om  Uie  Indians  and  Spaniards.  In  1733,  General  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the 
Trustees,  conducted  the  first  colonists  to  the  Savannah,  and  several  bodies  of  Germans  and 
Highlanders  were  soon  after  brought  over.  The  lands  were  held  on  a  military  tenure.  The 
country  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  from  Florida,  who  considered  the  occupa^ 
tion  of  the  English  as  an  encroachment  upon  their  domain.  In  1752  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment was  abolished,  and  Georgia  became  a  royal  colony.  The  western  part  was  detached 
from  the  present  State  in  1802,  and  now  constitutes  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

The  present  constitution  was  formed  in  1798.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Assem- 
blv,  consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  annually. 
Tnere  is  one  Senator  for  each  county,  and  the  Representatives  are  apportioned  according  to 
the  population,  including  three-fifths  of  the  blacks.  The  Governor  is  chosen  by  the  people 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the  Superior  Judges  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  removable,  however,  by  the  Governor  on  the  address  of  the  Assembly » 
or  by  impeachment ;  the  inferior  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people. 
The  right  of  sufirage  belongs  to  all  citizens  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  have  paid  taxes  for 
theyear  preceding  the  election. 

The  State  has  an  academic  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  distributed  annually  among 
the  academies;  the  sum  thus  divided  in  1834  was  18,710  dollars,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  respectable  academies.  There  is  also  a  poor  school  fund,  the  income  of  which  » 
divided  among  the  counties,  according  to  their  respective  population,  bat  no  general  system 
of  common  edncatk>n  has  been  established ;  18,078  dollars  were  distriboted  for  the  instructioD 
of  the  poor  in  1834.    There  is  a  coUego  at  Athens,  styled  the  University  of  Georgia.    The 
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B^itMli  tod  Methodiitf  are  nuineiouB,  and  the  Epitcopalmna,  Preri^teriaiifl,  aod  Christwns 
namber  many  adherents.    There  are  alao  aome  Roman  Cathoiicai  Fnenda,  Lutherana,  &c. 

The  Stote  k  divided  into  90  ooantiea;  the  popdation  incraaaed  fiom  340,997  in  1620,  to 
516,823  in  1880;  nomber  of  alavea  at  the  fbcmer  period  148,a66»  at  the  latter  217,531;  tliere 
are  bat  few  free  Uaclm 


Ponlatkm. 
Tout  ~ 


Applinr 1,468 

Baker 1,353 

BtUwin 7,395 

Bibb 7,154 

Bryui 3,139 

Bollock 2,587 

Burke 11,833 

Btitia 4,944 

Camden 4,578 

CempbeU 3,333 

CarraU 3^19 

Cmi ibnned 

Chatham 14,137 

Cherokee fbraied 

Clarke 10,176 

Cobb ibnned 

ColumbU 13,606 

CoweU 5,003 

Crawford 5,313 

Decator 3^54 

Dekalb 10/)43 

Dooly 3,135 

Early 3,051 

Effingham 3^ 

Elbert 13,354 

Emannd 3,673 

Fayette 5,504 

Floyd ibnned 

Forsyth formed 

Franklin 10,107 

Glynn 4^67 

Greene 13^ 

Gwinnett 13,389 

Gy Imer ibnned 

Ibberaham 10,671 

Hall 11,748 

Hanooek 11^30 

Harris 5,105 

Heard ibnned 

Henry 10,566 

Houston 7,360 

Irwin 1,180 

JackMNi 9,004 

Jasper 13,131 

Jefferson 7,309 


....  179 
....  375 
....  4,543 
. . . .  3^988 
. . . .  3,403 
. .  ■ .  o5U 
....  6,643 

.  .  .  .  l,Do3 
....  9,UqO 
. • • •  61o 
....  487 
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....  9,478 
since  1830 
....  4,709 
since  1630 
....  8,033 
....  1,373 
....  1,718 

....   X,*Hlo 

•  . . .  X,d40 
. . . .     33o 

. . . .       04v 

....  1,313 
....  5,765 
....  465 
....  1,187 
since  1830 
since  1830 
....  3,370 

....   «lpl  vO 

....  7,470 

.  •  .  .    tt^viKm 

since  1830 

....  9U9 
....  1,181 

....    i,l«fU 

3^369 

since  1630 
....  3,571 
....  3^94 
. • .  •  109 
....  3,783 
....  6,323 

•  •  •  •  3,647 


Ooantles. 


Jones... 
Laurens 


Jtapnlatioii. 
ToUU  ~ 

13,345  . . 
5,589  . . 


1,680 


6339 
2,375 
311 


Liberty 7,333  ....  5,684 

Lincofai 6,145  ....  3,376 

Lowndes 3,453 335 

Lumpkin Ibrined  since  1830 

Madison 4,646  ....  1,259 

Macktnlosh 4,998  ....  3,794 

Marian 1,436....     109 

Meriwether 4,433 1,394 

Monroe 16,303  ....  7,353 

Montgomery 1^369  ....     335 

Morgan 13,048  ....  6,820 

Murray ibnned  since  1830 

MoscGgee 3,508 1,240 

Newton 11,155  ....  3,003 

Oglethorpe 13,618 7,940 

Paulding! ibnned  since  1830 

Pike.... 6,149  ....  1,773 

Pulsski 4306  ....  1,765 

Putnam 13i361 7»707 

RaUm 3,176 59 

Randolph 3^91....     683 

Richmond 11,643  ....  6,246 

Scriven 4,776 2,366 

Stewart fonned  since  1830 

Sumter ibrmed  since  1830 

Talbot 5,940  ....2,099 

Taliaierro 4^934 2,735 

TatnaU 2,046....     506 

Telfidr 2,136....     565 

Thomas 3^9  ....  1,168 

Tnrop 5,799 2,188 

Twiggs 8,031 3^07 

Upson 7,013 2,557 

Union ibrmed  since  1830 

Walker ibnned  since  1830 


Walton 10,929  ... 

Ware 1,205  . . . 

Warren 10,946  . . . 

Washington 9,820... 

Wayne 903  ... 

Wiikes 14,337  ... 

Wilkinson 6,513  .. 


3,163 
61 
4,693 
3,909 
276 
8,960 
1,923. 


1700 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1890 


PopuUaion  at  Different  Periode. 

Total.  aavea. 

.    -    .      82,548 29,264 

•    -    -    162,101 60,404 

-  •    -    252,498 105,218 

-  -    -    940,967 149,656 

.    -    .    616,823 217,53L 


The  city  of  Savumth  is  idvuntageouBly  sitoated  for  a  commercial  town,  being  acceesible 
to  large  shine  from  the  sea,  and  communicatinff  with  the  interior  by  the  noble  river  on  which 
it  stands.  It  is  built  on  the  soathem  side  ci  the  Savannah,  on  a  hi^  bank  rising  about  60 
feet  above  the  water,  from  which  it  makes  a  fine  appearance,  with  its  spacioos  and  regular 
streets,  and  its  handsome  public  boildings,  mingling  pleasantly  with  the  groves  of  trees  which 
surround  them  and  adorn  the  squares  ai&  principal  streets.  The  site  was  ibrmerly  unhealthy, 
CO  account  of  the  surrounding  swampsi  but  this  evil  has  been  cured  by  judicious  drainii^gB, 
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and  by  the  substitation  of  the  dry  ibr  the  wet  culture  of  rice  around  the  city.  In  1820  it 
auffered  so  much  from  a  terrible  fire,  that  its  prosperity  received  a  temporary  check,  and  the 
population  (7423)  was  less  in  1830  than  it  had  been  (7523)  in  1820 ;  but  it  has  recovered 
from  this  shock,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  Southern  States, 
its  population  having  increased  to  11,000  in  1835.  Savannah  is  the  chief  commercial  dep6t 
in  the  State,  and  most  of  the  cotton  and  rice,  with  large  quantities  of  the  other  articles  of 
exDortation,  pass  through  this  port  In  1835  the  exports  included  250,000  bales  of  cotton 
ana  24,000  casks  of  rice,  and  the  whole  value  of  merchandize  shipped  for  exportation  was 
14,000,000  dollars;  20  steam-boats  of  a  large  class,  and  50  steam  tow-boats  are  employed  on 
the  river,  and  the  shipping  of  the  port  amounts  to  14,000  tons.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  ten  churches,  an  excluuige,  city-hall,  hospital,  theatre,  &c.  About  forty  miles  south  of 
&ivannaii  lies  the  little  town  of  Sunbury,  on  Medway  River,  at  the  head  of  St  Catherine's 
Sound ;  there  is  a  bar  here,  but  the  harbour  is  capacious  and  safe,  and  has  water  sufficient 
ibr  ships  of  great  burthen. 

Darien  is  a  neat  and  thriving  little  town,  with  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  and  in  the  lumber 
which  is  brought  down  the  river  in  large  quantities.  It  stands  on  a  creek  called  Darien 
River,  and  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  either  by  the  Alatamaha  or  by 
Doboy  Inlet,  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  which  makes  up  into  the  land  on  the  south  of  Sapelo 
Island.  Its  population  is  about  2500.  Further  south,  on  St  Simon's  Island,  is  the  village 
of  FVederica,  and  on  a  broad  stream  called  Turtle  River,  a  few  miles  from  St  Simon's 
Sound,  is  Brunswick,  with  a  fine,  spacious  harbour.  St  Mary's,  a  small  town  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  just  above  its  entrance  into  Cumberland  Sound,  derives  importance  from 
its  deep  and  oommodious  harbour,  the  most  southerly  on  the  coast  firom  Georgia  to  Florida 
Point 

The  city  of  Augusta,  the  great  interior  emporium  of  the  State,  stands  on  the  Savannah,  at 
the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in  wide,  straight  streets,  shaded 
with  the  Pride  of  India,  and  is  handsomely  built,  containing  a  city-hall,  seven  churches,  an 
hospital,  arsenal,  theatre,  &c. ;  a  bridge  across  the  Savannah,  1200  feet  long,  connects  it  with 
Hamburg.  The  population  amount^,  in  1830,  to  6696,  but  had  increased  to  nearly  8000  in 
1835.  Augusta  is  the  dep6t  of  an  extensive  tract  of  productive  and  populous  country,  and 
is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail-road,  ana  the  Savannah  river ; 
175,000  bales  of  cotton  were  brought  into  the  city  in  1835. 

Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Oconee,  at  the  head 
of  steam-boat  navigation,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade;  the  population  in  1835  exceeded  2000 
inhabitants.  It  contains  the  State-house,  the  Penitentiary,  on  the  Auburn  plan,  &c.  Athens, 
a  thriving  little  town  above  Milledgeville,  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Macon,  on  the  Ocmulgee,  consisted  in  1822  of  a  single  cabin ;  in  1830  it  had  a  population 
of  2600  souls,  and  at  present  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  3500.  Its  trade  is  extensive  and 
growing,  and  there  is  a  great  number  of  saw  and  grist-mills  in  the  vicinity;  80,000  bales  of 
cotton  were  shipped  firom  Macon  in  1835,  and  8  steam-boats  were  employed  on  the  Ocmulgee, 
beside  numerous  tow-boats  and  pole-boats.  A  little  to  the  northwest,  is  the  thriving  little 
town  of  For^th. 

Columbus  IS  situated  on  a  level  piece  of  ground  about  60  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Chatta^ 
hoochee,  just  below  the  fidls,  and  430  miles  frt>m  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  here 
extremely  beautifiil,  and  the  streets  of  the  town  are  spacious  and  regular.  The  town  was 
first  laid  out  in  1828,  when  the  site  was  yet  covered  with  the  native  forest,  and  in  1835  it 
contained  4000  inhabitants,  with  a  proper  number  of  churches,  newspapers,  &c.  Steam-boats 
mn  regularly  from  here  to  New  Orleans,  and  40,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  frtmi  the 
town  in  1835,  when  there  were  no  less  than  12  steam-boats  employed  on  the  Chattahoochee. 
Dahloneffa,  in  Lumpkin  county,  between  the  Chestatee  and  Etowa,  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  Mint 

The  great  body  of  the  Cherokee  or  Tsulakee  Indians,  who  once  possessed  nearly  the  whole 
of  Creor^a,  with  a  large  part  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  and  a  part  of  North  Carolina,  still 
remain  in  Georgia ;  but  by  a  treaty  made  with  the  United  States  in  1836,  they  have  agreed 
to  cede  their  lands  for  the  sum  of  5,000,000  dollars,  and  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory  west 
of  Arkansas,  where  6000  of  the  nation  are  already  settled,  and  seven  million  acres  of  land 
are  reserved  for  their  use.  The  tract  at  present  occupied  by  them  lies  beyond  the  Chestatee 
and  Chattahoochee,  and  includes  the  southwestern  angle  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Tennessee,  east  of  the  river  of  the  name.  The  following  description  of 
their  country  and  condition,  is  by  one  of  the  Cherokee  nation: — 

**  The  Cherokee  Territory  within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama,  is  estimated  to  contain  ten  millions  of  acres.  It  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the 
finest  lands  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  States,  and  enjoys  a  salubrity  of  climate  unsurpassed  by 
any ;  possessing  superior  advantages  in  reference  to  water-power,  owing  to  the  numerous 
rills,  brooks,  ai&  rivers  which  flow  from  and  through  it :  some  of  these  streams  aflbrd  good 
navigation,  others  are  susceptible  of  being  easily  improved  and  made  navigable.    On  the 
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routes  where  votds  have  been  opened  by  the  Cherokeee  through  this  ooiintTy,  there  raort 
necessarily  pass  some  of  the  most  important  public  roads  and  other  internal  unproveouoti^ 
which  at  no  distant  day  will  be  constructed.  The  entire  country  is  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  valuable  timber,  also  abounding  in  inexhaustible  quarries  of  marble  and  limestone. 
Above  all,  it  possesses  the  most  extensive  oegion  of  the  precious  metals  known  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  also  extensive  banks  of  iron  ore  intenpersed  through  the  ooantry.  Miner- 
alogists, who  have  travelled  over  a  portion  of  this  territory,  are  fully  persuaded,  frooi  whit 
they  have  seen,  that  lead  and  silver  mines  will  also  be  found  in  the  mountain  regionsL 

'*  Independent  of  all  these  natural  advantages  and  invaluable  resources,  there  are  many 
extensive  and  valuable  improvements  made  upon  the  lands  by  the  native  Cherokee  inhabit- 
ants, and  those  adopted  as  Cherokee  citizens  by  intermarnagea.  The  Cherc^ee  populatioa 
has  recently  been  reported  by  the  War  Department  to  be  18,000,  according  to  a  census  taken 
by  the  agents  appointed  by  the  government  This  people  have  become  civilized,  and  have 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.  Their  pursuits  are  pastoral  and  agricultural,  and  in  some 
degree  mechanical.  The  possessions  of  the  Cherokee  inhabitants  consist  of  houses,  which 
cost  generally  from  fifty  dollars,  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  many  instances 
up  to  five  thousand  dollars ;  some  few  as  high  as  six,  eight,  or  ten  thousand  dollars^  with 
corresponding  out-buildings,  consisting  of  kitchens,  meat^hooses,  dairies,  granaries  or  ooni- 
cribs,  bams,  stables.  Sic,,  grist  and  saw-mills ;  connected  with  these  are  gudens  for  culinary 
vegetables ;  also  peach  ai^  apple  orchards ;  lots  of  enclosed  ground  for  horses,  black  cattle, 
dtc.  The  fiirms  of  the  Cheiokees  contain  from  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  filly,  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  enclosed  with  good 
rail-fences.  Among  the  most  wealthy,  there  are  (arms  of  three  and  four  hundred  acres,  and 
in  one  instance,  perhaps  about  eight  hundred  acres  in  cultivation.  There  are  many  valuable 
public  ferries  also  owned  by  the  Cherokees :  the  incomes  of  some  of  them  amount  to  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand,  fifteen  hundred,  and  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Several 
public  roads,  opened  at  private  expense,  were  also  kept  up  by  companies  under  regiilatioiis 
of  the  National  Council,  and  toll-gates  erected  on  them.** 

The  Cherokees  have  established  a  regular  system  of  government;  the  executive  authority 
is  vested  in  a  Principal  and  Assistant  Chief,  and  three  Counsellors,  chosen  by  the  legislature 
for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  latter,  styled  the  General  Council,  consists  of  two  houses,  a 
National  Committee  of  16  members,  and  a  National  Council  of  24,  both  of  which  are  chosen 
by  the  people  for  the  term  of  two  years.  In  1824  there  were  belonging  to  them  22,531  head 
of  black  cattle,  7683  horses,  46,732  swine,  2566  sheep,  2923  ploughs,  49  saw  and  grist-mills, 
762  looms,  2466  spinning-wheels,  &c.  In  1830  they  had  about  1200  negro  slaves,  and  there 
were  500  children  in  the  schools.  A  newspaper  is  conducted  and  print«l  by  natives  in  Che- 
rokee and  English  and  in  the  Cherokee  character,  which  was  invented  by  Guest,  one  of  the 
Nation.  The  alphabet  is  syllabic,  and  consists  of  85  characters,  representing  all  the  element- 
ary sounds  of  the  language. 

Bartram  mentions  several  remarkable  works  in  Georgia,  resembling  those  found  in  the 
Western  States,  and  like  those,  of  unknown  CM'igin ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  accniate 
examination  has  been  made  of  these  monuments  of  its  former  inhabitants.  B^ween  the 
Savannah  and  Broad  River,  a  regular  conical  mound  about  40  or  50  feet  high,  with  a  base  of 
about  200  or  300  yards  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  numerous  smaller  cones,  and  by 
large  square  terraces,  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  and  about  100  yards  m  length,  was  visited  by 
that  traveller,  whose  account  of  it  is,  however,  fiir  finom  being  sufficiently  minute  to  enable 
us  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  object  of  these  works;  he  says  that  they  stand  on  a  spot 
subject  to  inundations,  and  that  they  are  composed  of  the  prevailing  soil.  Similar  conical 
mounds  and  terraces,  apparently  in  similar  situations,  were  met  with  on  Little  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Savannah ;  in  the  Keowe  Valley,  on  the  North  Carolina  side  of  the  river;  and 
on  the  Ocmulgee,  about  70  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Oconee.  The  lands  sur- 
rounding these  works  bore  marks  of  having  been  formerly  under  cultivation,  and  were  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  Old  Fields. 

6.  Territory  of  Florida, 

The  first  discoverers  of  Florida  were  allured  to  its  shores  by  stories  of  its  fountain  of  youth 
and  its  mysterious  riches ;  and  charmed  bv  the  brilliant  hues  and  lively  verdure  of  its  maiet* 
tic  forests  and  gorgeous  ^rubs,  they  called  it  the  Land  of  Flowers.  The  mariner  approaches 
with  dread  its  sunken  shoals,  its  dangerous  ree&,  its  baffling  currents  and  intricate  ffhaniMila, 
and  associates  with  its  name  the  hatefiil  idea  of  wrecks  and  wreckers.  The  explorer,  who 
plunges  into  its  labyrinths  of  swamps,  hummocks,  ponds,  and  jungles,  pronounces  it  the  fit 
haunt  of  alligators  and  snakes,  a  chaotic  medley  of  land  and  water,  producing  its  40  or  50 
bushels  of  frogs  to  the  acre.  Let  us  examine  it  for  ourselvea  The  Territory  S£  Florida  con- 
sidtB  of  a  long,  narrow  strip  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extendmg  firom  the 
Perdido  rivcar  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  of  a  vast  peninsula«  360  miles  in  length  by  150  in 
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breadth,  sepaiating  the  Mexican  Gulf  finom  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lies  between  25^  and 
31^  N.  lat,  and  between  9(P  and  &Io  44'  W.  Ion.,  with  an  area  of  about  65,000  square 
miles. 

The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  from  about  28^  lat,  is  an  extensive  marsh,  which, 
during  the  rainy  seasons,  between  June  and  October,  effectually  prevents  an  overland  passage 
from  one  shore  to  the  other.  North  of  this  tract  to  Greorgia,  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
generally  a  dead  level,  but  in  some  parts  it  is  slightly  undulating,  and  even  presents  some 
eminences  worthy  the  name  of  hills;  the  face  of  the  country  west  of  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula is  somewhat  more  uneven,  but  it  contains  no  considerable  elevations.  The  great  south- 
ern marsh  contains  numerous  tracts  of  pine  land,  prairies,  and  hummocks,  and  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  peninsula  consists  chiefly  of  pine  forests  interspersed  with  hummocks, 
prairies,  and  marshes.  The  soil  is  generally  sand,  except  in  the  hummocks,  in  which  it  is 
clay  mixed  with  sand ;  these  are  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  vary  in  extent  from 
a  few  acres  to  a  thousand,  forming  altogether  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  peninsula ; 
they  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  red,  live,  and  water-oak,  dog-wood,  magnolia,  and  pine, 
and  afford  excellent  arable  land.  The  prairies,  or  savannahs  as  they  are  here  called,  are 
sometimes  pretty  extensive,  extending  for  several  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  forming 
fine  natural  pasture&  The  pine  barrens  are  overgrown  with  forests  of  pine,  with  little 
onderwood,  and  though  the  soil  is  generally  poor^  it  is  sometimes  productive.  The  swamps 
or  morasses  are  either  formed  by  the  inundation  of  the  rivers,  which,  overflowing  the  high 
wooded  ridge  that  forms  their  bank,  cover  the  low  lands  in  the  rear  with  water,  or  they  are 
produced  by  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  country ;  the  latter  or  pine  barren  swamps  are 
overgrown  with  cypress  and  cypress  knees,  and  the  'former  or  river  swamps  are  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 

The  substratum  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  clay  mixed  with  sand,  but  that  of 
the  western  is  a  kind  of  rotten  limestone,  which,  in  many  places,  is  undermined  by  subter- 
raneous streams,  forming  numerous  cavities  in  the  ground  called  sinks;  these  sinks  are 
inverted  conical  hollows  varying  in  size  from  a  few  yards  to  several  acres,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  running  water  often  appears.  The  centra]  district  of  Florida  is  the  most  productive 
and  populous  part  of  the  Territoiy ;  a  large  proportion  even  of  this  district  is  composed  of 
poor  pine  barrens,  but  in  the  midst  of  these  are  found  gentle  eminences  of  fertile  land  sup- 
porting a  vigorous  growth  of  oaks  and  hickories,  while  numerous  rivulets  of  pure  water  flow 
through  the  country  or  expand  into  beautiful  lakes.  Further  west  the  land  is  more  gene- 
rally poor.  Thus  It  appears  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  Florida  can  be  said  to  be  fertile ; 
yet  the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  climate  compensate  in  a  ^eat  measure  for  the  poverty 
of  the  soil,  and  give  it  a  vegetation  of  great  variety  and  luxuriance. 

The  rivers  of  Florida  are  numerous,  and  they  afford  valuable  navigable  channels.  The 
St  John's  rises  in  the  great  southern  marsh,  and  reaches  the  ocean  after  a  course  of  about 
200  miles ;  for  nearly  100  mUes  from  its  mouth  it  forms  a  wide,  sluggish  sheet  of  water  more 
resemuling  a  lagoon  than  a  river,  and  it  is  navi^ble  to  Lake  George,  a  little  higher  np,  for 
vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water.  Indian  River  is  a  long  lagoon  having  much  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  communicating  with  the  ocean  by  Indian  River  Inlet  Charlotte  and  Amaxura 
are  the  principal  rivers  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  whole  of  which  south  of 
the  St  John's  and  Suwanee  contains  only  small  streams.  The  Suwanee  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Withlacoochee,  and  Little  St  Johns  from  Georgia,  and  reaches  the  Gulf  at 
Vacasasa  Bay ;  its  bar  has  only  5}  feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  The  Ocloconee  also  rises  in 
Georgia,  and  flows  into  Appalachee  Bay.  The  Appalachicola,  formed  on  the  fiiontier  of 
Florida,  by  the  junction  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  Rivers,  fiills  into  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  ailer  a  course  of  75  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  through  its  whole 
length.  The  Choctawhatchee,  rising  in  Alabama,  reaches  the  bay  of  its  name.  The 
Escambia  flows  into  Pensacola  Bay. 

Several  singular  phenomena  are  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  rock  before  alluded  to  as 
underlying  the  soil  of  a  portion  of  Uie  Territory.  One  of  these  is  the  great  number  of  sinks 
or  wells  which  are  met  with ;  Bartram  thus  describes  the  Ghreat  Sink  in  the  Alachua  Savan- 
nah. *'  In  this  place  a  group  of  hills  almost  surround  a  large  basin,  which  is  the  general 
receptacle  of  the  water  draining  from  every  part  of  the  savannah,  by  lateral  conduit^  wind- 
ing about,  and  one  after  another  joining  the  main  creek  or  general  conductor,  which  at 
length  delivers  them  into  this  sink ;  where  they  descend  by  uow  degrees,  through  rocky 
caverns,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  they  are  carried  by  secret  subterraneous  chan- 
nels into  other  receptacles  and  basins.  There  are  three  great  doors  or  vent-holes  through 
the  rocks  in  the  sink,  two  near  the  centre  and  the  other  one  near  the  rim,  much  higher  up 
than  the  other  two,  which  was  conspicuous  through  the  clear  water.  The  beds  of  rwrks  lay 
in  horizontal  thick  strata  or  lamine,  one  over  the  other,  where  the  sink-holes  or  outlets  are.'* 
The  sink  was  full  of  large  idligators,  which  devoured  the  crowds  of  fish,  that,  on  the  drying 
up  of  the  waters  of  the  savannah  in  summer,  rush  into  its  basin,  and  disappear  through  the 
boles  in  the  rocks.    Connected  with  the  same  rock  formation,  is  the  bursting  forth  of  nume* 
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taaa  springs  from  the  ^gfroand,  so  copkNisly  as  to  (brm  at  once  fbll-giown  riven ;  aa,  indeed, 
they  rather  seem  to  be  eruptions  of  subterraneous  streams,  suddenly  emerging  from  the  dark 
labyrinths  through  which  they  have  long  crept  beneath  the  surface.  The  remarkable  tnn»> 
parency  of  the  water  in  many  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  has  also  been  observed  by  travellen^ 
who  describe  it  as  so  pellucid  that  the  boat  appears  to  be  floating  in  the  air. 

Florida  has  a  8ea/-coast  of  1000  miles,  but  so  much  of  it  is  reiMered  inaccessible  fay  sound- 
ings that  it  has  few  good  harbours.  West  of  Cape  San  Bias  the  shore  is  bold,  but  esBt  of 
that  point  it  begins  to  shallow ;  from  Appaiachee  Bay  to  Tampa  Bay,  the  whole  coast  sends 
off  shallow  banks,  and  from  Vacasasa  Bav  to  the  Amaxura,  there  is  but  6  or  7  feet  of  water 
6  miles  from  shore ;  to  the  south  of  Carlos  Bay  the  shores  are  bolder.  On  the  eastern  aide 
there  is  no  harbour  south  of  St  Augustine,  and  scarcely  an  inlet  breaks  the  long  line  of 
coast  from  that  point  to  Cape  Florida. 

South  from  the  mainland  a  chain  of  small  rocky  islands  called  Keys,  from  the  Spanish 
Cayo,  extends  to  the  westward,  ending  in  a  little  cluster  of  rocks  and  sand-banks,  called  the 
Tortuffas  or  Dry  Tortugas.    South  of  the  bank  upon  which  the  keys  rise,  and  separated  from 
them  by  a  navigable  channel,  is  a  long,  narrow,  coral  reef,  known  as  the  Florida  Beef  Tlie 
most  important  of  the  keys,  is  Key  West,  a  nautical  corruption  or  free  translation  of  Cayo 
Hueso  (Bone  KeyX  also  called  Thompson's  Island.    Long  the  haunt  of  wreckers,  smugglers, 
and  pirates,  it  has  received  a  small  permanent  population  since  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  States.    It  is  6  miles  in  length  by  2  in  breadth  with  a  large,  well-sheltered,  and 
commodious  harbour,  which  admits  the  largest  vessels;  the  salt-ponds  of  the  island  have  of 
late  yielded  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt    The  Tortugas  derive  their  name  from  the 
immense  number  of  turtles  which  visit  them,  and  the  adjacent  keys  and  mainland,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs.    There  are  four  sorts  of  turtle  foand  here;  the  Green 
Turtle,  so  well  known  to  epicures,  enten  the  bay  and  riven  of  the  isLuids  and  mainland  in 
April  and  deposits  her  eggs  in  May,  and  a  second  time  in  June ;  the  Hawkbilled,  whose  shell 
is  so  valuable  in  commerce,  appeara  rather  later,  and  also  makes  two  deposits,  one  in  July* 
and  another  in  August;  this  species  is  found  only  in  the  sespislands;  the  Loggerhead  and 
Trunk  Turtle,  also,  make  their  appearance  at  about  the  same  time.    When  al»ut  to  deposit 
her  eggs,  the  turtle  commences  operations  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  sand,  with  her  hind  flbip- 
pers.    ^  The  sand  is  raised  alternately  with  each  flapper,  as  with  a  long  ladle,  until  it  has 
accumulated  behind  her,  when  supporting  herself  with  her  head  and  fore^part,  on  the  ground 
fronting  her  body,  she,  with  a  spring  from  each  flapper,  sends  the  sand  around  her,  scattering 
it  to  the  distance  of  several  feet    In  this  manner  the  hole  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  or  sometimes  more  than  two  feet    This  labour  I  have  seen  performed  in  the  abort 
period  of  nine  minutes.    The  eggs  are  then  dropped  one  by  one,  and  disposed  in  regular 
layers,  to  the  number  of  150,  or  sometimes  nearly  200.    The  whole  time  spent  in  this  ope- 
ratbn  may  be  20  minutes.    She  now  scrapes  the  loose  sand  back  over  the  eggs,  and  so  levels 
and  smooUis  the  sur&ce,  that  few  persons  on  seeing  the  spot  could  imagine  any  thing  had 
been  done  to  it    This  accomplished  to  her  mind,  die  retreats  to  the  water  with  all  possible 
despatch,  leaving  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  to  the  heat  of  the  sand.    The  young  soon  after 
being  hatched,  and  when  yet  scarcely  larger  than  a  dollar,  scratch  their  way  Uiioogh  the 
sandy  covering,  and  unroediately  betake  themselves  to  the  water."  (AuduSon,  Birds  of 
America),    A  vast  quantity  of  the  eggs  and  large  nnmben  of  the  turtles  are  taken  by  the 
turtlers,  who  drive  a  lucrative  trade  in  them. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Florida  is  the  livcKiakr  which  yields  a  most  dura- 
ble timber.  In  felling  the  timber  for  the  market,  "  such  hummocks  as  are  found  near  navi- 
Eble  streams  are  firat  chosen ;  and  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  timber  is  sometimes 
uled  five  or  six  miles  to  the  nearest  water-course,  where  although  it  sinks,  it  can  with 
comparative  ease  be  shipped  to  its  destination.  The  best  time  for  cutting  the  live-oak  is 
considered  to  be  from  the  first  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  March,  or  while  the  sap  is 
completely  down.  When  the  sap  is  flowing  the  tree  is  bloom,  and  more  apt  to  be  shaken. 
The  white-rot,  which  occure  so  frequently  in  the  live-oak  and  is  perceptible  only  by  the  best 
judges,  consists  of  round  spots,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  on  the  outside  of  the 
bark,  through  which,  at  that  spot,  a  hard  stick  may  be  driven  several  inches,  and  generally 
follows  the  heart  up  or  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  So  deceptive  are  these  spots  and  trees 
to  persons  unacquainted  with  this  defect,  that  thousands  of  trees  are  cut  and  allerwaids 
abandoned.  The  great  number  of  trees  of  this  sort  strown  in  the  woods,  would  tend  to  make 
a  stranger  believe  that  there  is  much  more  good  oak  in  the  country  than  there  really  is ; 
and,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  usually  repeated,  is  to  be  procured." 
(^Attdubon,  Birds  of  America). 

Cedar  logs,  boards,  staves,  hides,  tallow,  and  bees'-wax,  are  also  exported.  The  fig,  pome- 
^^nate,  orange,  and  date,  are  among  the  firuits;  cotton  is  the  chief  agricultural  staple,  the 
annual  crop  Iweing  about  60,000  bales ;  the  sugar-cane  is  also  pretty  extensively  cultivated ; 
rice  is  raised  in  large  quantities ;  and  indigo  formerly  fiirnishea  a  valuable  article  of  exporta- 
tkm,  but  is  now  only  raised  for  fiunily  use.    But  Florida  is  on  the  whole  better  suited  for  a 
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grazing  country ;  and  its  vast  heids  of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  &c.,  find  a  boundless  extent  of 
range  m  its  fine  pastures. 

Florida  was  first  visited,  in  1512,  by  Ppnce  de  Leon,  in  search  of  the  fountain  of  youth ; 
having  reached  its  shores  on  Easter-day,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Pascua  Florida,  he  gave  it 
the  name  which  it  still  bears.  The  celebrated  expeditions  of  PamphUo  de  Narvaez,  in  1526, 
and  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  in  1539,  to  this  fiibled  El  Dorado  of  the  north,  are  well  known.  St 
Augustine  was  founded  in  1565,  when  the  first  permanent  colony  was  planted  in  Florida. 
The  name  was  for  a  long  time  applied  to  an  indefinite  extent  of  country,  but  it  was  gradu- 
ally contracted  to  its  present  limits  by  the  encroachments  of  the  English  colonies  on  the 
north.  In  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  restored  to  Spain  by  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1783,  and  by  that  power  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  in  1820. 
Most  of  the  former  inhabitants  quitted  the  country  on  this  last  change  of  masters,  but  some 
of  the  poorer  Spanish  planters  and  fishermen,  and  a  body  of  Greeks  and  Minorcans,  who 
had  been  brought  out  as  redemptioners,  remained,  and  there  has  subsequently  been  a  consi- 
derable immigration  fi-om  the  neighbouring  States,  chiefly  into  the  middle  section  of  the 
country.  In  1830,  the  population  amounted  to  34,730,  of  which  15,501  were  slaves,  distri- 
buted as  follows : 

Counties.  Population. 

r  Escambia 3,386 

I  Walton .... 


WxBTKRN  Flokida  -l  Washington 

I  Jackson  . . . 
t Franklin. .. 


6,092 

Total 9^78 


EAffTEKN  Florida  < 


f  Gadsden 4,895 

ILeon 6,494 
JefFerson 3,312 
Madison 525 
Hamilton 553 

Total 15,779 

f  Alachna 2^204 

Duval 1,970 

Nassau 1,511 

St.  John's 2,538 

Mosquito 733 

^Columbia formed  subsequently 

Total 8,956 

SouTHxaN  FiioamA — Monroe * 517 

Total 517 

St  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  stands  at  the  junction  of  two  small 
creeks,  called  the  Matanzas  and  the  North  River.  The  former  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  separat- 
ing Anastatia  Island  fix)m  the  main  land,  and  affi)rds  an  inland  passage  to  the  town  for  vesseh 
of  light  draft;  the  main  inlet  has  only  8  feet  of  water  at  high  tide,  but  the  channel  within 
carries  from  18  to  20  feet.  St  Augustine  is  regularly  built,  but  the  streets  are  narrow ;  the 
houses  are  generally  two  stories  high,  surrounded  with  balconies  and  piazzas,  and  built  of  a 
shell-stone,  or  a  concretion  of  shells  and  sand.  Many  of  them  are  deserted  and  in  ruins, 
the  population  of  the  place  having  been  reduced  firom  between  4000  and  5000  to  about  2000, 
mostly  Spaniards,  Minorcans,  and  negroes.  The  nunnery,  now  wied  as  barracks,  is  an  im- 
posing structure  in  the  Spanish  style ;  there  is  a  monument  30  or  40  feet  high  in  the  public 
square,  commemorative  of  the  Spanish  Constitution ;  and  the  Castle  of  St  Marks  is  a  massive 
and  noble  work,  completed  in  1716.  Although  the  country  is  poor,  yet  there  are  fine  gardens 
in  and  around  the  town ;  the  beautiful  orange  groves,  which  ornamented  the  neighbourhood 
and  were  very  profitable  to  their  owners,  were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  late  severe  cold.  To 
the  south  of  St  Augustine  is  New  Smyrna,  once  occupied  by  the  Minorcan  and  Greek  colony, 
but  now  deserted ;  it  is  accessible  only  to  boats  and  launches.  To  the  north,  on  Amelia 
Island,  is  the  little  village  of  Fernandina,  during  the  embargo  and  late  war  an  important 
depftt 

Jacksonyille,  on  the  St.  John's,  is  a  flourishing  town,  forming  the  dep6t  of  the  trade  of  the 
surrounding  country ;  it  is  also  a  considerable  thoroughfare,  and  the  projected  East  Florida 
Rail-road  is  to  run  n-om  this  point  to  St  Marks.  Above  Jaclraonville  is  the  vUlage  of  Picolata, 
containing  an  old  Spanish  fortress,  with  a  lofty  tower,  constructed  of  testaceous  stone  from 
Anastatia  Island.  In  the  middle  section  of  the  Territory,  are  St  Marks,  Tallahassee,  Quincy, 
Marianna,  Monticello,  and  Appalachicola.  St  Marks  is  the  shipping  port  of  a  populous  and 
productive  district,  and  is  a  growing  town,  with  a  good  harbour ;  the  entrance  affords  12  feet 
of  water,  but  up  to  the  town,  8  miles  from  the  sea,  the  bay  carries  only  9  feet    A  rail-road 
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connecti  St  Marin  with  the  capital,  Ttllahaane,  21  miles.  TallaliaBBee  atandi  od  an  emi- 
nence  in  a  fertile  dtstrict,  and  contains  the  Capitol,  several  chorches  and  banks,  with  ahoot 
1200  inhabitants.  Appalachioola  is  a  iloorishing  little  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  just  above  St  George*s  Sound,  a  capacious  basin,  aflbrding  good  anchorage,  abel- 
tered  by  Vincent,  St  Geoige*s,  and  Dog  Islands,  between  which  there  are  several  channel 
with  from  14  to  16  feet  of  water.  Abrat  50,000  bales  of  cotton  were  exported  from  Appai- 
lachicola  during  the  year  1835. 

St  Joeeph*8,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  aln  a  place  of  growing  trade ;  the  bar  afibfds 
25  to  33  feet  of  water,  and  is  well  sheltered  from  all  winds.  A  rail-road  from  St  Joeeph's 
to  the  little  lake  or  lagoon  of  Wimico,  connects  the  town  with  the  River  Appalachioola. 
Pensacola,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  important  as  a  naval  station  of  the  United  States; 
it  is  accessible  to  sauJl  vessels  through  Santa  Rosa  Sound,  a  long,  shallow  lagoon,  sheltered 

Sthe  Island  of  Santa  Rosa,  whicb  also  fhmts  the  Bay  df  Pensacola,  and  through  the  main 
annel  to  ships  of  war,  up  to  the  Navy- Yard,  about  six  miles  below  the  town.    The  popu- 
lation of  Pensacola  is  about  2000. 

There  are  about  3000  Indians  in  the  peninsula  in  addition  to  the  population  as  above  stated. 
They  are  known  under  the  name  of  Seminoles,  but  they  belong  to  the  Muscogee  or  Creek 
Nation,  from  whom,  however,  they  have  long  been  politically  separated.  Grtulually  driven 
back  from  their  original  hunting-grounds  to  Uie  great  morass  of  the  South,  they  were  indoced 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  to  abandon  the  Territory  uid  remove  to  the  west  Preparations  were 
made  for  their  removal  in  1835,  but  they  showed  great  reluctance  to  go*  and  finally  com- 
menced open  hostilities  under  an  able  chief,  named  Oseola. 

a  State  of  Alabama. 

The  State  of  Alabama  forms  a  pretty  regular  parallelogram,  lying  between  Georgia  and 
Mississippi,  and  extending  from  Sl^'  to  35""  N.  lat,  and  from  85''  10'  to  88o  31'  W.  loo. ;  a 
narrow  strip,  however,  extends  south  beyond  the  main  bodv  of  the  State  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  between  Florida  and  Mississippi,  reaching  the  latitude  of  about  30^  15'.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south,  excluding  the  neck  above  mentioned,  is  280  miles ;  its  general  breadth 
varies  from  about  140  miles  in  the  north,  to  above  200  in  the  south,  and  its  superficial  area 
is  about  52,000  square  miles. 

The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  mountainous,  the  prolongation  <^  the  Blue  Ridge  travers- 
ing it  from  east  to  west ;  but  the  range  nowhere  presents  any  considerable  elevation.  South 
of  this  the  surface  has  a  general  declivity  towards  the  south,  and  forms  a  vast  plain,  scarcely 
broken  except  by  gentle  swells ;  and  the  more  southern  portion  is  a  dead  level,  but  little 
above  the  surfiice  of  the  sea.  The  southern  half  of  the  State  consists  of  extensive  prairies, 
and  pine-barrens,  interspersed  with  alluvial  river  bottoms  of  great  fertility.  There  are  large 
bodies  of  good  land  in  the  central  section  of  the  State,  aiM  the  northern  has  a  productive 
soil.  The  cane  brakes  of  the  southern  part  are  remarkable  for  their  high  and  dense  growth 
of  canes,  and  when  cleared  a^rd  valuable  cotton  lands. 

The  sugar-cane  has  been  found  to  succeed  very  well  in  the  extreme  southern  strips  between 
Florida  ani  Mississippi,  and  indigo  was  formerly  raised  in  considerable  quantities ;  rice  also 
grows  well  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  near  the  Gulf;  but  cotton,  which  thrives  throughout  the 
State,  is  the  great  agricultural  staple.  The  cotton  crop  at  present  exceeds  350,000  balea 
There  are  extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
both  of  which  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  several  forges  are  in  operation  on  the  Cahawba. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  norihem  section,  and  good  marble  has  been  obtained  from  the  central 
tract ;  but  the  mineral  resources  of  Alabama  have  never  been  carefully  explored.  The  value 
of  the  exports  from  Alabama  in  1634  was  5,664,047  dollars. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Tennessee,  which  takes  a  circular  sweep  through  Upper  Ala- 
bama, but  receives  no  considerable  tributary  on  its  southern  side  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  all  the  rivers  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexica  Nearly  the  whole  sur&ce  is,  indeed, 
drained  into  one  single  channel,  the  Mobile  River,  which,  by  several  large  arms,  gathers  up 
the  waters  of  the  whole  southern  slope,  except  those  of  a  comparatively  small  tract  in  the 
southeast  The  Chattahoochee,  although  a  large  stream,  and  washing  the  border  for  several 
hundred  miles,  receives  only  a  few  inconsiderable  streams  flx>m  this  State.  The  Cboctaw- 
hatchee,  Conecuh,  and  Perdido,  are,  in  point  of  size,  secondary  rivers.  The  Mobile,  the 
great  river  of  Alabama,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  large  rivers,  the  Alabama  and  Tom- 
beckbee,  50  miles  above  Mobile  Bay ;  a  few  miles  below  the  junction  it  gives  out  a  large 
branch  called  the  Tensaw,  which  receives  also  an  arm  from  the  Alabama,  and  reaches  Mobile 
Bay  at  Blakely.  The  Tombeckbee,  or  western  branch  of  the  Mobile,  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  two  large  streams,  the  Tombeckbee  proper,  fh>m  Mississippi,  and  the  Black  War- 
rior, from  Northern  Alabama ;  it  admits  vessels  drawing  5  or  6  feet  of  water  to  St  Stephens^ 
93  miles  firom  the  Bay,  and  steam-boats  to  Tuscaloosa,  285  miles,  and  to  Columbus,  Missis- 
sippi   The  length  of  this  river  by  its  tortuous  channel  is  about  300  miles.    The  Alabama, 
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or  Weetem  Branch,  is  navigable  for  venels  of  5  or  6  feet  draft  to  Claiborne,  lOQ  miles,  and 
for  steam-boats  to  Mont^mery,  900  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river,  and  even  to  Wetumpka 
OD  the  Cooea^  several  miles  above.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa, 
which  rise  in  Georgia.  The  navigation  of  these  rivers  is,  however,  interrupted  during  the 
eeeaon  of  low  water  in  the  summer  months.  The  principal  tributary  of  Uie  Alabama  is  the 
Cahawba,  which  has  a  course  of  about  150  miles. 

Alabama  has  a  sea^^oast  of  only  60  miles,  which,  however,  contains  Mobile  Bay,  one  of 
the  deepest  basins  on  the  Gulf.  It  is  about  80  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  18  broad,  and  the 
main  entrance  has  15  feet  of  water  at  low  tide ;  but  vessels  drawing  more  than  Smt  9  feet 
cannot  approach  nearer  than  11  miles^from  the  town  except  at  high  water.  Small  vessels 
may  go  to  New  Orleans  by  an  inland  channel,  through  Pascagoula  Sound,  a  long,  shallow 
lagoon,  lying  between  a  range  of  low  sand  islands  and  the  mainland. 

Several  useful  works  have  already  been  constructed,  or  are  in  active  progress  in  this 
youthful  State.  The  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur  Rail-road  extends  round  the  Muscle  Shoals 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  45  miles.  And  there  is  also  a  canal,  60  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep, 
sarmounting  the  same  obstruction.  The  Florida  and  Georgia  Rail-road,  from  Pensacola  to 
Colambos,  210  miles ;  the  Montgomery  and  Chattahoochee  Rail-road,  fh>m  Montgomery  to 
West  Point,  Georgia,  85  miles,  and  the  Wetumpka  and  Coosa  Rail-road,  are  in  progress. 
The  connexion  of  these  works  with  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  is  also  contemplated.  * 

The  growth  of  Alabama  has  been  extremely  rapid,  there  having  been  a  constant  tide  of 
immigration,  chiefly  of  planters  with  their  slaves,  from  the  Atlantic  States.  In  1810  the 
population  did  not  amount  to  10,000;  in  1820  it  was  127,901,  and  in  1830  it  was  309,527, 
mcluding  117,549  slaves.  As  the  high  price  of  cotton,  and  the  bringing  into  the  market  of 
extensive  tracts  of  Indian  lands,  have  contributed  to  keep  up  immigration  into  Alabama,  its 
population  may  be  estimated  to  have  exceeded  400,000  in  1835. 

Alabama  was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Georgfia,  until  1802,  when  that  State  ceded 
her  lands  west  of  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  United  States ;  and  in  1817  Alabama  was  sepa- 
rated fhxm  Mississippi,  and  formed  into  a  district  Territory.  In  1820  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists 
of  two  houses,  a  Senate  chosen  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
for  one  vear.  The  Governor,  who  holds  office  for  the  term  of  two  vears,  and  the  General 
Assembly,  are  chosen  by  the  people,  every  white  male  citizen  who  has  resided  within  the 
State  one  year  being  entitled  to  vote.  The  Judges  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  term  of  six  years. 

The  con^ution  enjoins  it  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  encourage  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  within  the  State ;  and  by  act  of  Congress  in  1819,  one  section  of  640  acres  of 
the  Public  Lands,  in  each  township,  was  reserved  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  the 
township ;  two  entire  townships,  or  46,080  acres,  were  also  granted  to  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  seminary  of  learning,  the  proceeds  of  which  have  been  appropriated  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  University  of  Alabama,  in  Tuscaloosa.  Lagrange  College,  at  New  Tuscaloosa, 
on  the  Tennessee,  and  Spring  Hill  College,  near  Mobile,  are  also  useful  institutions,  and 
there  are  numerous  academies  in  the  State.  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians 
are  the  prevailing  sects,  and  there  are  some  ESpiscopalians  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Alabama  is  divided  into  46  coimties,  as  follows : — 


GouBties. 


PopulBtion. 
Tbtal.  SlavM. 


Autauga 11,874 5,990 

Baldwui 2,324....    1,263 

Barbour formed  sinoe  1830 

Benton formed  sinoe  1830 

Bibb 6,306....    1,192 

Bloont 4,233 4,111 

Butler 5,650 1,739 

Chambers formed  since  1830 

Clarke 7,595  ....    3,672 

Conecuh 7,444 3,620 

formed  since  1830 


^■Ooosa 

^■Uington 1,522 

Pale 2,031 

Dallas 14,017 

Fayette ,  3,347 

Franklin 11,078 

Greene 15,026 

Henry 4,020 

Jackson 12,700 

Jefierson 6,855 

Lauderdale 11,771 

Lawrence    14^84 

Limestone 14^7 

VouIIL 


896 

269 
7,160 

512 
9,082 
7,420 
1,009 
1,264 
1,715 
10,263 
6,556 
6,689 
46* 


Counties. 


Population. 
Total.  Slaves. 

Lowndes 9,410....    4,388 

Macon formed  since  1830 

Madison 27,990  ....  13,627 

Marengo 7,700  ....    3,138 

Marion 4,058 600 

Mobile 6,267....    2,281 

Montgomery 12,695  ....    6,450 

Monroe 8,782  ....    3,541 

Morgan 9,062  ....    2,894 

Ferry 11,490....    4,318 

Pickens 6,^22  ....    1,631 

Pike 7,108  ....    1,878 

Randolph formed  since  1830 

Russell formed  sinoe  1830 

Sumter formed  since  1830 

SL  Clair 5,975 1,154 

Shelby 5,704  ....    1,139 

Talladega formed  since  1830 

Tallapoosa formed  since  1830 

Tuscaloosa 13,646 4,793 

Walker 2,202  ....       168 

Washington 3,474  ....    1,532 

Wilcox 9*548....    3,990 
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The  city  of  Mobile  is  a  flouriahin^  commercial  towiit  beioff  the  dep6t  for  neuiy  the  whole 
.  State  of  Alabama  and  part  of  Georg^ia  and  Miasisippi ;  it  is  built  on  a  dry  and  elevated  spot, 
but  was  formerly  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  Burroundinff  marahes;  these,  however,  have  been 
drained,  and  the  streets  have  been  paved  with  shells,  and  of  late  years  Mobile  has  not  suffered 
from  diseases.  The  harbour  is  ffood,  and  numerous  steam-boats  run  on  the  hver  and  to  New 
Orleans.  The  annual  export  ofcotton  from  the  port  is  about  250,000  bales.  The  popnlatioo 
in  1830  was  3194 ;  in  1835  it  was  estimated  to  exceed  6000.  Blakely,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay,  on  a  hif  h,  open,  and  healthy  site,  with  deeper  water  and  a  harbour  easier  of  access 
than  thatpf  Mobile,  has  not  thriven  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  only  a  little  village. 

St  Stephens  on  the  Tombeckbee,  and  Claiborne  and  Cahawba  on  the  Alabama,  are  flour- 
ishing little  towns.  Montgomerr,  near  the  head  of  the  Alabama,  is  a  busy,  growing^  place, 
with  about  2000  inhabitants.  Wetumpka,  on  the  Coosa,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  naviga- 
tion, was  cvX  oii<  of  the  forest  in  1832,  and  in  1835  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  bqginews 
with  1200  inhabitants. 

Tuscaloosa,  the  capital,  stands  in  a  rich  district,  on  a  fine  site,  near  the  centre  of  the  State, 
on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  and  being  accessible  to  steam-boats  is  a  place  of  oonsideFahle 
trade ;  it  contains  the  State-house,  the  halls  of  the  University,  the  county  boildinga.  Sic 
The  population  of  the  town  is  about  2000. 

Florence,  below  Muscle  Shoals,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Tenneaaee,  is 
a  growing  place  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  with  a  prosperous  and  increasing  trade.  Taa- 
cumbia,  opposite  to  Florence,  is  also  a  thriving  town.  Above  the  Shoals,  and  about  tm  miles 
north  of  the  river,  is  Huntsville,  situated  in  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful  region,  with  about 
2500  inhabitanta 

There  are  at  present  about  20,000  Creek  Indians,  or  Muscogees,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  between  tne  Coosa  and  Chattahoochee ;  a  portion  of  them  have,  however,  been  recently 
removed  to  the  Western  Territory,  and  arran^ments  have  been  made  for  the  emi^^iation 
of  the  remainder.  Although  this  oeople  is  not,  m  general,  so  much  advanced  in  civilisatioa 
as  the  Cherokees,  yet  many  individuals  among  them  have  made  some  pn^greas  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  posaeas  cattle,  raiae  cotton,  and  have  good  houaea. 

7.  SiiUea 


The  State  of  MiaaisBippi,  like  Alabama,  haa  nearly  the  figure  of  a  paiallelograni,  grada- 
ally  widening,  however,  fhxn  north  to  aouth,  and  projecting,  like  Alabama,  a  narrow  strip  of 
about  70  miles  long  by  50  in  width,  south  of  the  main  body  of  the  State  to  the  Mexican  Gul£ 
Independently  of  this  latter  tract,  it  liea  between  31°  and  35°  N.  lat,  and  between  88°  15' 
and  91°  40'  W.  Ion.  In  the  north  the  width  is  110  milea,  and  it  expands  pretty  regularly  to 
180  miles  in  the  south ;  length  of  the  parallelogram,  280  milea ;  greatest  length,  &5  milea 
Mississippi  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Alabama,  south  by  the  Gulf  <^  Mexico 
and  Louisiana,  and  west  by  the  river  Mississippi,  separating  it  fi:om  Louisiana  and  Arkansaa 

The  surfoce  in  general  slopes  to  the  southwest  and  to  the  south,  as  appears  by  the  course 
of  the  rivers ;  but  a  small  section  sends  off  its  waters  to  the  southeast  and  north.  There  are 
no  mountains  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  but  numerous  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, give  to  a  greater  part  of  the  surfiice  an  undulating  and  diversified  character ;  some  of 
these  eminences  terminate  abruptly  upon  a  level  plain,  or  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  bear 
the  name  of  blufib,  or  river  hilla  The  western  border,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  an  extensive 
region  of  swamps;  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Yazoo  there  is  a  tract  of  170  miles 
in  length  by  50  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  nearly  7000  square  miles,  annually  overflowed. 
'*  The  broad  and  extensive  low  grounds  or  flats  between  Memphis  and  Vicksburg,  are  subject 
to  frequent  inundations  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  and  a  width  of  from  10  to  20,  and  even 
occasionally  30  miles.  Much  of  the  surfiice  is  occupied  by  swamps,  morasses,  lagoons,  slashes, 
&C.,  through  which  the  Yazoo  river  has  its  course ;  the  whole  of  which,  from  the  junction 
of  the  Cold-water  and  Tallahatchee  rivers,  lies  between  this  valley  region.  FVom  the  circum- 
stances already  detailed,  this  extensive  tract  has  been  denominated  by  some  the  Mississippi, 
and  by  others  the  Yazoo  Swamp.  During  the  prevalence  of  high  floods  it  assumes  the 
character  of  a  marine  forest,  rather  than  thjEit  of  a  woodland  bottom.** 

The  southeastern  counties  are  low,  but  of  an  undulating  surftce ;  and  on  the  shore  of  this 
State,  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  further  west  is  marshy,  first  begins  to  appear 
solid,  dry,  and  covered  with  pinea.  There  are  extensive  tracts  of  pine-lands,  in  which  the 
soil  is  light,  but  not  unproductive,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  fertile. 

Mississippi  is  well  watered,  containing  a  great  number  of  clear  and  running  streams,  and  seve- 
ral navigable  rivers,  which  intersect  nearly  every  part  of  the  State.  The  Tennessee  laves  the 
northeastern  comer,  and  the  Tombeckbee,  which  rises  in  this  section,  has  been  navigated  by 
steam-boats  to  Columbua  The  Miasiasippi  washes  the  whole  western  border  for  a  distance, 
by  the  circuitous  course  of  its  channel,  of  600  miles,  but  in  a  straight  line,  of  only  about  half 
that  space.    From  Memphis,  just  above  the  northern  frontier  of  MisaiaBippi,  to  Vicksburg,  a 
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difl^nce  of  450  miles  by  the  windings  of  the  stream,  the  upland  or  river  hills  are  separated 
from  the  river  by  inundated  bottoms  of  greater  or  less  width,  and  afford  no  site  suitable  for  a 
port ;  below  Vicksburg,  the  first  point  eligible  for  mercantile  operations  on  a  considerable 
scale,  is  Natchez,  100  miles  down  the  river ;  and  below  this  point  there  is  no  bank  of  much 
magnitude  above  the  reach  of  high  water,  till  you  come  to  Baton  Rouge,  in  Louisiana,  150 
miles  flrom  Natchez.  The  Mississippi,  however,  receives  several  considerable  rivers  from 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  State.  The  Yazoo  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Yalobusha 
and  Tallahatchie,  which  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  near  the  hesid-waters  of  the 
Tombeckbee,  and  flows  into  the  Mississippi,  siter  a  course  of  200  miles ;  it  is  navigable  for 
some  distance  by  boats ;  it  receives  several  outlets  from  the  Mississippi,  which,  during  the 
times  of  floods,  carry  off  some  of  the  surplus  waters  of  that  great  stream.  The  Big  Black 
River  is  navigated  by  steam-boats  to  the  distance  of  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Bayou 
Pierre  and  Homochitto  are  the  other  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  fiom  this  State. 
The  other  rivers  have  a  southerly  course  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  lagoons  connected 
with  it  The  Amite  has  but  a  small  part  of  its  course  in  this  State.  The  Pearl  River  rises 
in  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  flows  through  a  fertile  and  populous  region  into  the  Rigolets, 
or  outlet  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Steam-Uxits  have  been  up  to  Jackson.  The  Pascagoula, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Chickasawhay  and  the  Leaf  Rivers,  also  affords  steam-boat 
navigation  for  some  distance. 

Tobacco  and  indigo  were  formerly  the  staples  of  Mississippi,  but  cotton,  at  present,  is  the 
chief  production  of  the  State,  and  it  absorbs  nearly  all  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the 
exclusion  even  of  com  and  cattle.  The  crop  is  about  300,000  bales.  Some  sugar  is  produced 
in  the  southern  strip,  but  the  cane  does  not  appear  to  thrive.  Some  works  of  magnitude 
have  already  been  undertaken  for  &cilitating  the  transportation  of  the  bulky  staple  of  the 
State.  The  Mississippi  Rail-road,  which  is  to  extend  from  Natchez,  through  Jackson,  to 
Canton  in  Madison  county,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  is  in  progress.  The  Woodville  and  St 
Francisville  Rail-road,  from  Woodville  to  the  Mississippi  in  Louisiana,  30  miles,  is  completed. 
The  Port  Gibson  and  Grrand  Gulf  Rail-road,  8  miles  long,  connects  the  former  place  with  the 
Mississippi  The  Vicksburg  Rail-road,  from  that  town  to  Clinton,  35  miles,  is  also  in  pro- 
gress.   The  Jackson  and  Brandon  Rail-road  is  8  miles  in  length. 

This  section  of  the  country  early  formed  a  part  of  French  Louisiana,  and  in  1716,  Fort 
Rosalie  was  erected  at  Natchez.  In  1763,  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1783  was 
claimed  W  Spain  as  part  of  Florida ;  in  1796,  that  power  relinquished  it  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1801,  the  western  part  of  Georgia,  comprising  the  present  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  was  formed  into  a  Territory.  In  1817,  the  latter  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  an  independent  State,  and  the  constitution.  Which  was  then  formed,  was  revised  and 
amended  in  1832.  The  legiBlative  houses,  styled  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi,  consist  of 
a  Senate,  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  o£  Representatives,  ror  two  years ; 
the  Governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years ;  the  superior  judges  for  six  years,  and  infe- 
rior judges  for  shorter  terms.  All  these  legislators  and  magistrates  are  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  sumage  is  universal.  The  legislature  meets  once  in  two  years.  The  same  provision 
was  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  schools  in  this  State,  as  was  made  in  Alabama ; 
and  the  State  has  also  a  small  literary  fand«  which  ia  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  There 
are  in  the  State  several  academies  and  three  colleges,  Jefforson  CoUege  at  Washington, 
Mississippi  College  at  Clinton,  and  Oakland  College  at  Oakland. 

The  population  of  Mississippi  has  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  1810,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  which  included  the  present  State  of  that  name  and 
Alabama,  was  40,352;  in  1820,  the  State  of  Mississippi  contained  75,448  inhabitants,  and 
in  1830, 136,621,  of  whom  65,651  were  slaves.  Since  that  period  the  Indian  title  to  a  great 
quantity  of  land  has  been  extinguished,  and  the  land  brought  into  the  market ;  in  the  year 
1834  the  sale  of  the  Public  Lands  amounted  to  1,064,054  acres,  and  in  1835  to  double  that 
quantity ;  the  immigration  during  these  years  has  been  active  and  uninterrupted,  and  it  was 
estimated,  in  1835,  that  the  population  of  the  State  exceeded  325,000  souls. 

Mississippi  is  divided  into  56  counties,  as  follows : 


Adams 14,937  ....  10,942 

Amite 7^34....    4,089 

Attala formed  since  1830 

Boliyar formed  in  1836 

Carroll formed  since  1830 

Chickasaw formed  in  1836 

Choctaw formed  since  1830 

dark formed  since  1830 

Claiborne 9,787 6,165 

Copiah 7,001....    1,754 


countie..  i^tar^^'^^^niave., 

Covington 2,551  ....       700 

De  Soto formed  in  1836 

Franklin 4,622....    2,207 

Greene 1,854  ....       538 

Hancock 1,962  ....       553 

Hinds 8,645  ....    3,212 

Holmes formed  since  1830 

Itawamba formed  in  1836 

Jasper formed  rinoe  1830 

Jackaon 1,792....      400 
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PartIO. 


J  efiomn  •  •  • 

Jonei 

Kemper  •  •  •  • 
Koahomo. .. 
Lafayette... 
Lwioerdale  . 
Lewrenoe  .. 
Lowndee  . . . 
Leake 

Marion  .... 
ManhaU... 
Monroe  . . . . 
Neshoba.... 
Newton  . . . . 
Noxabee.... 
Oktibeeha  . . 
Perry 


Population. 
Total.  Staves. 


9,755 

1,471 

formed 

formed 

formed 

formed 

5,393 

3,173 

fiurmed 

4,973 

3,691 

formed 

3,861 

rormed 

formed 

formed 

formed 

2,300 


. . . .    6,710 
....       161 
since  1830 
in  1836 
in  1836 
since  1830 

....      A,oU/ 

....    1,064 
since  1830 
....    2,167 
....    1,715 
in  1836 

....  Sf4o 

since  1830 
in  1836 
since  1830 
Btnoel830 
. .. .      830 


Pike 5,402....    1.603 

Panola formed  in  1636 

Pontolock formed  in  1836 

Rankin 2,083 386 

Simpson 2,680 640 

Scott formed  sinoe  1830 

Smith formed  since  1830 

Tallahatchie fbnned  since  1830 

Tippah formed  in  1836 

Tishomingo fbnned  in  183G 

Tunica formed  in  1836 

Warren 7,861....    4,483 

Washington 1,966....    1,184 

Wayne 2.781....    1,076 

Wilkinson 11,686....    7,861 

Winston formed  since  1830 

Yalobaaha formed  since  1830 

Yazoo 6,550  ....    2,470 


M  hat  a  sea-coftst  of  only  aboat  70  miles,  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  create 
a  dep6t  here.  A  chain  of  low  islands  extends  along  the  front  of  the  coast,  enclosing  a  shal- 
low lagoon,  called  Pascagoala  Bay,  about  7  miles  wide,  and  05  miles  long,  which  is  navi- 
gable wr  small  vessels.  It  is  separated  by  a  namber  of  keys,  between  whi<£  there  are  navi- 
gable channels,  from  Lake  Borgne ;  between  these  keys  vessels  drawing  6  feet  water  can 
reach  St  Loais  Bay,  from  the  sea. 

In  the  region  watered  by  the  Pearl  River,  the  principal  towns  are  Columbia,  MoDticeUo^ 
and  Jackson,  small  but  thriving  villages,  surrounded  by  fine  plantations  in  a  fertile  tract. 
Jackson  is  the  capital  of  the  State*  ami  is  finely  situated  in  a  plain  about  a  half  mile  square* 
on  which  stand  the  State-House,  the  Penitentiary,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  It  con- 
tains about  1000  inhabitants. 

Woodville,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  18  miles  from  the  MisBissippi,  is  a  very 
pretty,  and  growing  village  with  1000  inhabitants.  The  little  village  of  Fort  Adams  is  con- 
sidered as  its  port  on  the  MiBsissippi,  but  Woodville  is  now  connected  with  the  river  at  Sl 
Francisville  by  a  rail-road. 

Fifty  miles  above  is  Natchez,  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  the  State.  It  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  parts ;  the  lower  town,  called  Natchez  under  the  Hill  or  the  Landing, 
is  built  on  a  dead  level  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  IM 
to  200  yards  in  breadth,  and  is  occupied  by  warehouses,  tippling-shops,  bwding-hooses  for 
the  boatmen,  dzc. ;  the  upper  town  stands  <m  a  lofty  biink  or  blufi)  rising  abruptly  to  the 
height  of  300  feet,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  better  class  of  citizens.  The  streets  are 
wide,  regularly  disposed,  and  adorned  with  fine  shade-trees,  while  many  of  the  houses  are 
embosomed  in  groves  (^  the  orange,  palmetto,  and  other  trees,  and  ornamental  shrubs.  In 
front  of  the  city,  about  100  yards  in  width,  is  a  fine  green  esplanade,  occupying  the  edge  of 
the  blufi*,  and  commanding  an  extensive  and  striking  view  of  the  river,  the  rich  and  beaati- 
fiil  country  in  the  rear,  nnd  the  ¥nde,  dismal  swamp  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
ThiB  place  has  been  occasionally  visited  by  the  yellow  fever  and  other  diseases,  but  it  is  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year  an  agreeable  and  healthfiil  residence,  and  seems  of  late 
years  to  have  lost  its  character  for  innlobnty.  Natchez  is  285  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
yet  it  carries  on  a  considerable  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  large  ships  come  np 
to  the  town.  Its  river  and  inland  trade  is,  however,  more  extensive.  In  18S5,  35»000  bales 
of  cotton  were  shipped  fiom  the  port  Its  population  in  1830  was  2700,  but  at  present  it 
considerably  exceeds  that  numben 

Here  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Great  Sun  or  principal  chief  of  the  Natchez,  a 
powerful  and,  in  comparison  with  their  savage  neighbours,  a  polished  people ;  they  had  an 
established  worship,  and  regular  laws,  and,  on  an  altar  sacred  to  the  sun,  they  kept  up  a  per- 
petual fire  in  honour  of  the  Great  Spirit  In  1716,  the  French,  whom  they  had  received 
with  kindness,  were  allowed  to  establish  a  post,  called  St  Rosalie,  in  their  territoiy ;  but 
bickerings,  as  usual,  soon  ensued  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  and  the  latter,  stung 
to  madness  by  the  injuries  they  had  experienced,  surprised  the  fort  and  put  the  garrison  to 
death.  The  French,  however,  sent  a  great  force  into  the  country,  and  pursued  the  war  with 
so  much  vigour,  that  the  whole  nation  was  exterminated  or  sold  into  slavery,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few,  who  joined  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctawa.  The  ruins  of  Fort  St  Rosalie  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  Natchez.  At  the  little  village  of  Seltzertown,  in  the  vicinity,  there  is  a 
group  of  remarkable  mounds,  from  which  numerous  relics,  such  as  m^fsa,  weapons,  vessels 
covered  with  figures,  &c.,  have  been  obtained.    The  principal  mound  is  35  fiaet  in  height. 
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with  a  flat  summit  of  four  acres,  surrounded  by  a  low  rampart  or  bank  2  or  3  feet  high ; 
upon  this  area  rise  6  other  mounds,  one  of  which  is  90  feet  in  height,  or  65  feet  above  the 
plain ;  a  collection  of  similar  but  smaller  elevations  are  scattered  around.  There  is,  also,  a 
similar  group  of  12  or  15  mounds  nearer  to  Natchez. 

Port  Gibson,  or  Gibeonport,  is  a  flourishing  little  town,  prettily  situated  in  a  charming 
tract  of  country  on  the  Bayou  Pierre,  and  laid  out  with  great  regularity.    The  river  is  navi- 

gible  for  steam-boats  to  this  place  in  time  of  high  water,  and  a  rail-road  connects  it  with 
rand  Gulf,  its  port  on  the  Mississippi  The  latter,  finely  situated  on  a  natural  terrace, 
receding  to  a  crescent  of  wooded  hills,  takes  its  name  from  a  remarkable  eddy  in  the  river, 
and  is  a  thriving  town  with  1000  inhabitants ;  55,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  from  this 
place  in  1835.     Port  Gibson  has  1200  inhabitants. 

Vicksburg,  higher  up,  stands  in  a  picturesque  situation,  on  the  declivity  of  several  con- 
fliderable  eminences,  called  the  Walnut  Hills,  rising  abruptly  from  the  river.  It  is  surrounded 
by  numerous  large  and  rich  plantations,  and  is  the  depdt  of  a  large  tract  of  newly  settled 
country,  which  a  few  years  since  was  owned  and  occupied  solely  by  Indiana  It  contains  at 
present  2000  inhabitants,  and  in  1835  it  shipped  06*55,000  bales  of  cotton.  Clinton,  formerly 
Mount  Salus,  between  the  Pearl  and  Big  Black  Rivers,  Vernon  on  the  .latter,  and  Satartia 
and  Manchester  on  the  Yazoo,  are  thriving  villages.  The  portion  of  the  State  on  the  Yazoo 
has  received  a  large  nirmber  of  immigrants  during  the  few  last  years.  Columbus,  on  the 
Tombeckbee,  is  a  somewhat  older  town,  and  has  2000  inhabitants. 

A  large  portion  of  this  State  was,  until  recently,  in  the  possession  of  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws.  The  former  occupied  an  extensive  tract  on  the  eastern  border,  between  the 
head  waters  of  the  Pearl  and  Big  Black  Rivers,  and  the  Tombeckbee ;  in  1830  they  ceded 
these  lands  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  course  of  the  three  succeeding  years  removed 
to  the  Western  Territory ;  their  number  is  15,000.  The  Chickasaws  are  stDl  in  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  country  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Yazoo  and  Tennessee.  But  they 
cease  to  form  a  distinct  nation,  and  they  have  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States  on  con- 
dition that  they  shall  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  If  they  remain  in  the  State,  they 
become  citizens  and  subject  to  its  laws ;  those  who  choose  to  remove  provide  a  home  lor 
theili8elve&    Their  number  is  about  5000. 

8.  State  of  Louisiana. 

Louisiana  lies  with  a  broad  front  of  about  300  miles  towards  the  sea,  and  preserves  nearly 
the  same  breadth  for  about  120  or  130  miles  inland,  when  it  suddenly  contracts  to  the  width 
of  about  100  miles ;  but  again  gradually  expanding,  it  has,  in  the  north,  a  breadth  of  180 
miles ;  general  length  from  south  to  north  250  miles ;  area  48,320  square  miles.  Extending 
from  29^  to  330  N.  lat,  and  from  88^  40'  to  94"^  25'  W.  Ion.,  it  has  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
on  the  north,  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
south,  and  Texas  on  tiie  west  The  Sabine  separates  it  from  Texas  from  its  mouth  to  the 
latitude  of  32^,  and  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  Rivers  form  its  eastern  frontier  line. 

The  sur&ce  of  this  State  is  low  and  in  general  level,  with  some  hilly  ranges  of  little 
elevation  in  the  western  part,  and  numerous  basins  or  depressions  of  the  soil.  The  great 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  comprised  within  the  Atchafalaya  on  the  west,  the  Iberville  on  the 
east,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  amounting  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  State,  has  in  general 
an  elevation  of  not  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  Giil^  and  is  annually  inundated  by  the 
spring  floods.  A  great  part  of  the  Delta  is  composed  of  sea-marsh,  which  also  forms  the 
whole  southern  coast  to  the  Sabine,  and  which,  through  its  whole  extent,  is  subject  to  inun- 
dations by  the  high  tides.  North  of  this  marsh  spreads  out  the  vast  level  of  the  prairies, 
which  is  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  former.  The  western  margin  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
the  northern  border  of  the  State,  is  a  low  strip  intersected  by  numerous  river  channels, 
and  overflowed  by  the  spring  floods.  To  the  west  of  this  belt  and  north  of  the  prairies,  is 
an  extensive  region  comprising  about  one-half  of  the  surface  of  the  State,  considerably 
broken,  but  nowhere  exceeding  200  feet  in  elevation.  The  section  north  of  the  Iberville 
and  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is  of  a  similar  description  with  the  north- 
western region,  and  like  that  is  principally  covered  with  pine. 

A  great  part  of  the  surface  of  this  State  is  periodically  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  From  a  survey,  made  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  1828, 
it  was  found  that  the  river  inundated  an  extent  of  above  5,000,000  acres,  a  great  proportion 
of  which  is  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation  in  its  present  state.  This  immense  alluvial  tract 
embraces  soil  of  various  descriptions,  which  may  be  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  first, 
which  is  thought  to  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  is  covered  with  heav^  timber,  and 
an  almost  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  cane  and  other  shrubberjr.  This  portion  is  quickly 
drained  as  the  river  retires  into  its  natural  channels,  and  has  a  soil  of  the  greatest  fertility. 
The  second  class  consists  of  cypress  swamps.  These  are  basins,  or  depressions  of  the  sur- 
fiLoe,  from  which  there  is  no  natural  outlet,  and  which,  being  filled  with  water  by  the  floods, 
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remam  covered  with  it  until  the  water  is  evrnporated  or  abecxhed  by  the  earth.  These,  by 
dimining,  mi^t  become  excellent  rice  fielda.  The  third  cIasb  embraces  the  sea  marah,  a 
belt  of  land  partially  covered  by  common  tides,  bat  subject  to  inundation  from  the  high 
waters  of  the  gulf  during  the  equinoxial  gales ;  it  is  generally  without  timber.  The  soil 
in  some  parts  is  clayey,  and  in  others,  as  black  as  ink,  snd  craclu  by  the  heat  of  the  son  into 
fissures  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man*s  arm.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  small  bodies  of 
prairie  lands,  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  alluvial  territory.  These  spots  are  elevated, 
and  without  timber,  but  of  great  fertility.  The  pine  woods  have  geneially  a  poor  soiL  The 
interval  lands  upon  the  rivers,  or  bottoms,  as  they  are  universally  termed  in  the  Western 
States,  are  almost  always  rich.  On  the  Red  River,  the  soil  contains  a  portion  of  salt,  and 
is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  from  its  containing  oxide  of  iron.  A  great  proportion  of  the  prairies 
are  second-rate  land,  and  some  of  them  are  sterile.  The  richest  tract  in  the  State,  is  a  nar- 
row belt  called  the  Coast,  lying  along  the  Mississippi  on  both  sides,  and  extending  from  150 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  to  40  miles  below.  It  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  lies 
below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  river  in  ordinaiy  times  of  flood.  It  is  defended  from 
inundation  by  a  dyke  or  levee,  6  or  8  feet  in  height,  and  sufficiently  broad  for  a  highway. 
The  whole  <Mf  this  tract  is  under  cultivation,  and  produces  valuable  crops  of  sugar. 

The  Mississippi,  after  having  formed  the  boundary  of  the  State  for  about  450  miles,  enten 
its  limits,  850  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  course  of  the  river  channel  Throughoat  this  dis- 
tance of  800  miles,  its  western  bank  is  low  and  flooded  in  high  stages  of  the  water.  At  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  State  it  throws  off  its  first  outlet,  &e  Atchafalaya,  and  here  may 
be  said  to  commence  the  Delta  of  the  river.  The  Atchafidajra,  called  here  the  Chafidio, 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  only  during  the  floods,  and  the  navigation  is  obstruct- 
ed by  collections  of  timber,  often  covered  with  mud  and  weeds,  which  choke  op  its  channel. 
The  Teche  and  Coortableau  are  its  principal  tributaries.  The  Baycu  Plaqnemine,  the  next 
considerable  outlet  of  the  Mississippi,  discharges  the  waten  of  that  river  into  the  Atchafii- 
laya  during  the  floods,  and  is  the  channel  of  trade  between  the  country  on  the  Atchafidaya 
and  New  Orleans.  Lower  down  is  the  Lafourche  outlet,  which  has  high  banks  along  its 
upper  course,  and  sdmiti  vessels  of  4  or  5  feet  draft  nearly  to  its  head.  On  the  left  &nk, 
the  Bayou  Manchac,  a  little  below  Baton  Rouge,  or  the  last  highland  passed  in  descending> 
the  Mississippi,  is  the  first  and  principal  outlet ;  after  receiving  the  river  Amite,  from  Mis- 
sissippi, it  takes  the  name  of  Iberville  River.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  term  bayoo, 
applied  to  arms  of  rivers  in  Louisiana,  is  generally  confined  to  those  which  have  no  proper 
current,  but  are  sometimes  stagnant,  and  flow  sometimes  in  one  direction,  and  sometimes  in 
another,  according  to  the  high  or  low  stage  of  the  waters;  it  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of 
boyau,  used  in  the  sense  of  the  correspoE^ing  English  sea-term,  gut 

The  Red  River  is  the  most  important,  ani,  imleed,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
insignificant  streams,  on  the  eastern  side,  above  Baton  Rouge,  the  only  tributsiy  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi within  this  State ;  for  the  surrounding  country  being  lower  than  the  river  banks,  its 
waters  cannot  gain  access  to  the  bed.  The  Red  River  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the 
Mexican  territory,  and  flowinj^  eastwardly  into  Arkansss,  turns  to  the  south  and  passes  into 
Louisiana.  Soon  after  entering  this  State,  its  bed  is  choked  up  by  an  immense  accumula- 
tion of  fallen  timber  called  the  Raft,  and  the  water  is  dispersed  into  numerous  channels  and 
spread  over  wide  expanses.  The  Raft  extended  formerly  over  a  distance  of  160  miles,  hut 
190  miles  of  it  have  been  removed  by  the  order  of  the  general  government,  and  the  whole 
mass  will  soon  be  cleared  away.  Below  Natchitoches  &e  river  divides  into  several  arms, 
which  again  unite  above  Alexandria,  and  its  waters  reach  the  Mississippi  just  above  the  first 
outlet,  after  a  course  of  2000  miles ;  steam-boats  have  ascended  to  the  head  of  the  clearing 
in  the  Raft,  about  000  miles  fit>m  the  Mississippi,  and  they  will  be  able  to  go  up  about  500 
miles  fiirther,  when  the  work  is  completed.  The  Black  River,  its  principal  trttiutary,  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tensas,  Washita,  and  Catahoola  or  Little  River,  all  consider- 
able streams  and  navigable  by  steam-boats;  but  most  of  the  country  along  their  courses  is 
overflowed.  The  Bayou  du  Aon  Dieu  is  also  a  large  and  navigable  river,  which  enters  the 
Red  River  above  the  Black  River.  There  are  numerous  lakes  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
formed  chiefly  by  the  overflowings  of  the  rivers,  which  fill  the  low  basins  beck  of  their 
banks. 

In  the  south  are  the  Vermillion,  Mermentau,  and  Calcasiu,  which,  rising  in  a  tract  of 
pine  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Red  River,  and  flowing  through  the  great  pastoral  plains  of 
the  west,  reach  the  low,  marshy  strip  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  spread  into  shallow  lagoons. 
The  Sabine,  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  last  described  rivers,  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable stream,  and  rises  fiirther  to  the  north,  in  Texas. 

Louisiana  is  remarkably  destitute  of  good  harbours ;  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water  can 

up  to  Madisonville,  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  but  the  other  inlets  on  uie  coast  are  shallow. 

ere  is,  however,  a  good  road,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Chandeleur  Islandsi.  called  the 
road  of  Naso,  in  which  the  heavy  vessels  of  the  English  fleet  lay  during  the  expedition 
against  New  Orleans.    Numerous  sheets  of  water,  improperly  called  lakes,  lie  along  the 
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GoasL  Lake  Barpie  is  an  extenfiive  bay,  commanicating  with  Lake  Pontchartrain,  by  the 
passes  or  straits  of  the  Rigolets  and  Chef  Menteur.  It  has  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  of 
water,  in  the  middle,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  the  upper  end.  Barataria,  Vennillion« 
Cote  Blanche,  Atchafalaya,  and  Timballier  bays  are  shallow  tide  basins.  In  the  interior, 
lakes  Barataria  and  Chetimaches  are  large  bodies  of  water. 

The  staples  of  Louisiana  are  cotton  and  sugar ;  the  latter  is  produced  only  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  and  afibrds  a  crop  of  from  70,000  to  90,000  hhds. ;  cotton  is  cultivated 
wherever  the  soil  is  suitable ;  the  crop  amounts  at  present  to  200,000  bales.  The  prairies 
of  the  west  afford  fine  pastures,  and  here  are  found  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horsea  Rice, 
maize,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  also  produced.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers,  much  lumber  is  cut  for  exportation,  and  some  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine are  prepared. 

Several  rail-roads  are  constructing  in  the  State.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road is  in  progress  firom  New  Orleans  to  the  Mississippi  State  line,  88  miles ;  but  the  con- 
tinuation through  Mississippi  has  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  of  that  State. 
The  Atchalafaya  Rail-road,  from  New  Orleans  to  that  river,  is  also  in  progress,  and  a  Rail-road 
has  been  made  from  Alexandria  to  a  point  on  the  Bayou  Bceuf,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
The  Woodville  and  St  Francisville  Rail-road,  30  miles,  is  principally  within  this  State. 
The  New  Orleans  and  Teche  Canal,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  river  Teche,  is 
ID  progress.  Some  useful  works  of  less  extent  have  also  been  executed.  Among  these  are 
the  Pontchartrain  Rail-road,  4^  miles,  from  New  Orleans  to  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  the 
CarrolUon  Rail-road,  from  the  same  city,  6  miles  up  the  river ;  a  rail-road  to  Lake  Borgne, 
10  miles,  is  about  to  be  constructed ;  this  last  work,  in  connexion  with  a  harbour  on  the  lake, 
will  aflbrd  a  new  and  convenient  access  to  the  city,  from  the  sea.  There  are  also  canals 
from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

Louisiana  was  first  explored  and  occupied  by  the  French,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Spain 
in  1763 ;  the  whole  vast  tract  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  then  included  under  this 
name.  In  1800,  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  France,  and  in  1803,  by  that  power  was  transferred 
to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  15,000,000  doHars.  In  1804,  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  was  set  off  as  a  Territory,  under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  in  1812 
it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State,  by  the  name  of  Louisiana.  The 
legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly  of  Louisiana,  consists  of  a  Senate  chosen  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  for  two  years.  The  Governor  is  elected 
by  the  Greneral  Assembly,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  their  choice  being  restricted,  however, 
to  one  of  the  two  candidates  who  have  previously  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
from  the  people.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  Sie  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  hold  ofiice  during  good  behaviour.  Sumrage  is  virtually  universal ;  being  extended  to 
every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  county  in  which  he 
offers  to  vote,  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  has  paid  a  State  tax  within  the  six 
months  preceding  the  election. 

There  are  valuable  school  lands  in  Louisiana,  reserved,  like  those  in  the  other  new  States, 
on  the  sale  of  the  Public  Lands,  and  there  are  three  colleges  in  the  State,  Louisiana  College 
at  Jackson,  Franklin  College  at  Opelonsas,  and  Jefferson  College ;  in  1835,  the  Legislature 
voted  an  allowance  of  15,(X)0  dollars  a  year  to  each  of  these  institutions,  and  some  attempts 
have  been  made,  although  with  not  much  success,  to  provide  for  the  educaticm  of  poor 
children.  There  is  a  Medical  School  in  New  Orleans.  The  Roman  Catholics  form  the 
majcMity  c^  the  population ;  bat  there  are  many  MeUiodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Epis- 


copalians. 


The  population  of  Louisiana  consists  in  part  of  the  French  and  Spanish  colonists  by  whom 
it  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  but  it  comprises  also  a  large  and  increasing  num- 
ber of  immigrants  from  the  other  States.  The  French  language  is  used  exclusively  by  a 
ccmsiderable  proportion  of  the  population,  but  the  English  is  also  familiar  to  many  inhid)itants 
of  French  ori^. 

The  subdivisions  bear  the  name  of  Parishes,  d  which  there  are  33. 


Asoension 5,426  ....  3,567 

Assumption 5,669 1,881 

Avoyelles 3,484....  1,335 

Baton  Rouge  (East) . .  6,698  ....  3,348 

Baton  Rouge  (West) . .  3,084  ....  1,932 

Carroll formed  since  1830 

Catahoola 2,581 920 

Claiborne 1,764 215 

Concordia 4,662 3,617 

FeUciana  (East) 8^247....  4,652 


FeUciana  (West) 8,629....  6,245 

Iberville 7,049  ....  4,508 

Jeifbrson 6,846 4^907 

Lafayette 5,653 2,367 

Livingston • .  formed  since  1830 

Laiborchc 5,503  ....  2,153 

Orleans 49,826 16,639 

Natchitoches 7,905 3,571 

Plaquemines ^89  ....  3,188 

PointeCoupte 5,936 4,210 
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Fopvtetioii. 
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7^75  ....  5,3» 

8t  Bernard 3^356 2^19 

StClurles 5,147....  4,118 

StHelena 4,028....  1,359 

St  Jaroea 7,646  ....  5,029 

StJohnBaptiate  ....     5,677....  3,493 

ficLaiidry 12,591....  4,970 


Toul 

StMartin^a 7,205 

StMary^a 6,442 

8t  Tammany 2,864 

Terre  Bomie 2,121 

Waahington 2,^86 

Waahitan 5,140 


•  a   •   ■ 


3387 
4,304 
1,360 
1,033 
587 
2,145. 


PopuUuion  at  Different  Perioda. 


Totat 

1810 76,556 

1820 153,407 

1830 215,529 


34,660 

60,064 

100,56a 


New  Orleuifl,  the  principal  city  in  the  United  States  aoath  and  west  of  Baltimore,  and 
the  third  commercial  mart  m  the  Union,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  MtSBtssippi,  100  miles 
iWxn  the  sea  bj  the  course  of  the  river,  but  only  about  15  miles  firom  the  bay,  improperly 
c^led  Lake  Borgne,  and  four  miles  from  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Steam-boats  and  small  vessels 
oome  up  to  the  landing  on  the  latter,  where  an  artificial  harbour  has  been  formed,  and  whence 
a  rail-road  and  two  canals  extend  to  the  rear  of  the  city.  In  the  front  of  the  city  on  the 
river,  the  largest  merchant^hips  lie  close  up  to  the  levee  or  bank,  so  that  no  wharfs  are 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  load  and  discharge. 

The  river  is  here  from  100  to  160  feet  deep,  and  a  half-mile  wide,  and  it  preserves  the 
same  width  and  nearly  the  same  depth  to  the  sea;  but  the  bar  at  its  mouth  has  only  16  feet 
of  water.  New  Orleans  is  the  depdt  of  the  whole  MissisBippi  Valley,  and  must  increase  in 
importance  with  the  daily  growing  wealth  and  population  of  that  vast  region.  Thousands 
of  huge  arks  and  flat-boats  float  down  its  mighty  artery  for  thousands  of  miles,  loaded  with 
th^  pioduce  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  more 
western  States.  The  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  in  1835  was  1172 ;  and  from  1500  to 
3000  flat-boats,  50  to  60  steamers,  and  a  forest  of  the  masts  of  sea-vessels  may  be  seen  lying 
at  once  along  its  lev6e.  In  1831  there  were  exported  from  New  Orleans  3.56,000  bales  of 
cotton,  and  in  1635,  535,000  bales;  in  1831,  32,974,  and  in  1835,  34,365  bhds.  of  tobacco ; 
47,015  hhds.  and  4832  barrels  of  raw  sugar,  1,539,267  lbs.  of  crushed,  and  358,749  lbs.  of 
clarified  sugar,  18,507  hhds.  and  23,577  bbla  of  molasses,  beside  large  qu&ntities  of  flour, 
nited  provisions,  whiskey,  lead,  d&c.  were  exported  in  1835,  in  which  year  the  shipping 
entered  amounted  to  357,414  tons,  comprising  507  ships,  493  brigs,  and  604  sloops  and  schoon- 
ers; the  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year,  including  the  foreign  and  coasUng  trade, 
was  about  40,000,000  dollars. 

The  city  stands  on  a  dead  level,  and  is  regularly  laid  out  with  the  streets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles ;  as  the  surface  of  the  water  is  from  two  to  four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  city  at  high  water,  and  even  in  low  stages  of  water  is  above  the  swamps  in  the  rear,  a 
levee,  or  emlMinkment,  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  has  been  made  all  along  the  river  to 
prevent  inundations ;  a  breach  or  crevasse  sometimes  occurs  in  this  dike,  but  it  is  rarely 
permitted  to  do  much  damage  before  it  is  closed.  A  traveller  is  struck  on  entering  the  city 
*'  with  the  old  and  narrow  streets,  the  high  houses  ornamented  with  tasteful  cornices,  and 
iron  balconies,  and  many  other  circumstances  peculiar  to  towns  in  France  and  Spain,  and 
pointing  out  the  past  history  of  this  city,  fated  to  chanjpre  its  masters  so  often.*'  The  newer 
parts  of  the  city  are,  however,  built  more  in  the  style  of  other  American  towns.  The  ground 
on  which  the  city  stands  is  soft  and  marshy,  and  an  immense  swamp  extends  around  it  on 
every  side ;  these  circumstances  render  the  climate  dangerous  to  strangers  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  insalubrity  seems  to  have  been  lessened  by  the  draining  of  the 
contiguous  grounds,  the  paving  of  the  streets,  and  the  precautions  that  have  been  taken  ior 
cleansinff  the  city ;  it  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  Mississippi,  which,  though  turbid 
when  taScen  from  the  river,  becomes  clear  and  palatable  when  filtered  or  allowed  to  settle; 
Amon^  the  public  buildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  massive  and  imposing  build- 
ing with  four  towers,  the  State-house,  Custom-house,  Exchange,  United  States  Mint,  Ursu- 
line  Convent,  several  Theatres,  some  of  which  are  splendid  structures,  the  College  of  Orleans, 
the  Charity  Hospital,  in  which  9000  patients  have  been  received  in  a  single  year,  and  three 
other  Hospitals,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  &c.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and 
well  conducted.  New  Orleans  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1717;  in  1769  it  was  occupied 
1^  the  Spaniards,  and  continued  in  their  hands  for  about  34  years.  In  1814-15  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Eitflish  forces,  who,  advancing  up  Lake  Borgne,  approached  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  city  by  me  Bayou  Bienvenue,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  that  bay.    Their 
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fnogrcBB  was  checked  by  the  Americans  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  after  several  other 
actions  and  almost  continual  skirmishing  during^  the  interval,  they  were  repulsed  and  driven 
back  to  their  boats  on  the  8th  of  January.  Population,  in  1810,  17,2^;  in  1820,  27,176; 
in  1830,  46,810;  and  in  1835,  about  70,000,  exclusive  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  strangers 
during  the  winter. 

Donaldsonville,  fbr  some  time  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  a  village  with  about  1000  inhabit- 
ants, at  the  mouth  of  the  Lafourche  outlet  Baton  Rouge,  130  miles,  by  the  river,  above 
New  Orleans,  is  a  pretty  village  with  houses  in  the  French  and  Spanish  style,  and  it  con- 
tains a  military  post  and  an  arsenal  of  the  United  States.  It  stands  on  the  first  highland  or 
bluff  point  passed  in  ascending  the  river,  but,  although  contrasted  with  the  dead  level  that 
surrounds  it,  the  site  has  the  appearance  of  being  quite  elevated,  it  is  only  25  feet  above 
high  water.  The  population  of  Baton  Rouge  is  about  1200.  St.  Franciavilie,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bayou  Sara,  is  a  neat,  busy,  and  thriving  village,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  street 
Galveztown  on  the  Iberville,  and  Madisonville  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  are  small  trading 
places.  The  Balize,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  little  settlement  occupied  by  a  few 
pilots,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  Spanish  Baliza,  a  beacon.  The  ground  is  marshy,  and 
can  be  pessed  firoiai  house  to  house  only  on  timbers  or  planks  laid  for  the  purpose. 

St  Martinsville,  and  New  Iberia,  on  the  Teche,  and  Opelousas  or  St  Landre,  to  the  north, 
are  small  villages  containing  from  300  to  500  inhabitants,  but  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  country.  Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  100  miles  from  the  Mississippi  by  the 
windings  of  the  stream,  is  a  pleasant  little  village  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton  region,  and 
ships  large  quantities  of  that  staple  for  New  Orleans.  Natchitoches,  80  miles  above,  is  the 
fivntier  town  of  the  United  States  towards  the  Mexican  or  Texian  territorie&  It  was  founded 
in  1717,  and  the  population  is  a  mixture  of  French,  Indians,  Spanish,  and  Americans.  It 
was  formerly  the  centre  of  the  trade  with  the  Mexican  interior  provinces,  receiving  bullion, 
hones,  and  mules,  and  sending  off  manufactured  goods,  tobacco^  and  spirits. 

SuBsacT.  b.-^Westem  States. 

Under  this  head  we  may  comprehend  the  whole  of  that  vast  expanse  which  stretches  from 
the  western  flanks  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  to  the  base  of  the  ffreat  Chippewayan  Sys* 
lem,  and  flrom  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woo£.  Extending  from  80^ 
to  lOSP  W.  Ion.,  and  from  33<'  to  40°  N.  lat,  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  nearly 
1500  miles,  and  its  breadth  firom  north  to  south  is  about  1100  miles.  Only  the  eastern  part, 
however,  of  this  immense  tract  is  inhabited  by  a  white  population,  or  has  received  a  regu- 
larly organized  government  The  White  Earth  River,  and  the  Missouri  till  it  enters  the 
State  o^bit  name,  form  the  w^un  limits  of  this  politically  organized  region  in  the  northern 
part,  and  an  imaginary  line  dnfWfrom  the  Sabine  to  the  same  river,  is  die  boundary  in  the 
southern  part 

There  are  but  few,  and  those  comparatively  inconsiderable,  mountainous  tracts  in  this 
division.  The  Ozark  Mountains  perhaps  attain,  in  some  places,  an  elevation  of  2000  feet, 
but  their  general  height  is  much  less.  Thev  extend  from  the  Missouri,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Osage  River,  nearly  to  the  Bravo  or  Del  Norte  of  Mexico,  at  which  point  they  are  lost 
in  the  great  chcun  of  the  Rockv  Mountains.  The  Black  Hills  occupy  a  portion  of  the  country 
between  the  Upper  Pktte  and  the  Missouri  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  but  they 
are  imperfectly  known.  A  hilly  ridge  between  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri, 
called  by  the  French  boatmen  and  hunters  the  Coteau  dee  Prairies,  or  Prairie  Hills,  does  not 
reach  an  elevation  of  more  than  1000  feet,  but  it  derives  an  interest  from  its  influence  upon 
the  course  of  the  Missouri,  turning  that  vast  flood  from  its  eastward  course,  and  compelling 
it  to  seek  a  southerly  channel  for  several  hundred  miles^  as  the  Black  Hills  give  it  a  northern 
direction  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 

But  the  great  physical  features  of  ^is  region  are  its  ffiant  rivers,  with  their  hundred  arms 
qNreading  for  thcKisands  of  miles  through  every  comer  <x  the  territory,  and  bringing  its  most 
remote  recesses,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  vast  continent,  almost  into  contact  with  the  sea.  The 
main  trunk  of  this  great  system  of  rivers  has  been  described  under  the  general  head  of  the 
United  States.  The  less  considerable  tributaries,  which  have  a  local  character,  are  noticed 
in  the  local  details  relative  to  the  different  sections  to  which  they  belong.  The  Ohk>,  on  the 
east,  and  the  Arkansas,  Red  River,  and  Platte,  on  the  west,  are  the  greatest  of  the  subordi- 
nate streams.  The  flrat,  gathering  up  the  waters  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  regi<»iB  of  the 
globe,  bears  upon  its  gentle  current  the  products  of  a  hif^hly  cultivated  country.  The  last 
mentioned  take  their  way  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  through  barren  tracts  of 
nnd.  The  Arkanasis,  however,  has  vast  tracts  of  productive  territory  for  many  hundred  miles 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  which  is  estimated  to  be  2500  miles  in  length.  The  Red 
River  also  passes  through  a  less  desert  region  than  the  Platte,  the  country  in  its  lower  part 
being  highly  fertile. 

The  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  rising  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  unite  at  Pittsburg* 
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and  take  the  name  of  Ohio.  From  Pittsburg  to  the  MiasiflBippi,  the  river  has  a  coune  of 
050  miles,  receiving;  numerous  navigable  streams,  &om  the  two  great  inclined  planes,  between 
which  it  runs.  The  southern  or  largest  of  these  planes  has  a  much  greater  declivity  than 
the  northern,  and  its  rivers  are  more  rapid,  yet  with  few  direct  fidla  The  Eanhawa,  Big 
Sandy,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee,  are  the  principal  confluents  from  the 
Appalachian  slope.  On  the  north  it  receives  the  Big  Beaver,  Muskingum,  Scioto,  Miami, 
and  Wabash,  which  come  from  the  slightly  elevated  ti3>le-land  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  UlinoisL 
The  whole  region  drained  by  this  noble  river  extends  from  34^  to  42°  90'  N.  lat  and  from 
78°  to  89°  W.  Ion.,  comprising  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  rich  in  the  most  nsefbl 
productions  of  nature,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  mild 
and  healthful  climate.  From  Pittsburg  to  its  mouth  it  has  a  descent  of  400  feet,  or  5  inches 
to  a  mile ;  its  current  is  gentle,  and  it  is  nowhere  broken  by  falls,  except  at  Louisville.  Its 
breadth  varies  from  400  to  1400  yards,  being  on  an  average  about  800  yards.  The  annual 
range  from  high  to  low  water  is  about  50  feet,  but  it  sometimes  considerably  exceeds  this. 
In  August,  September,  and  October  the  water  is  at  the  lowest,  and  in  December,  March, 
May,  and  June,  at  the  highest  The  navigation  is  annually  impeded  by  ice  in  winter,  and 
by  drought  in  autumn,  in  its  unper  part,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  the  scene 
of  an  active  trade,  and  covered  with  steam-boats  and  river-craft.  The  Tennessee  rises  in 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  is  interrupted  in  its  course  by  a  series  of 
rocky  ledges  forming  the  Muscle  Shoals,  l^low  which  it  affords  a  navigable  channel  300 
miles  in  length,  and  it  is  also  navigable  several  hundred  miles  above  that  point ;  its  wluile 
course  is  about  1500  miles. 

"  The  great  rivers,  which  form  so  striking  a  natural  feature  of  this  region,  give  to  the 
mode  of  travelling  and  transportation  in  general,  a  peculiar  cast,  and  have  created  a  peculiar 
class  of  men,  called  boatmen.  Craft  of  all  descriptions  are  found  on  these  vraters.  There 
are  the  rude,  shapeless  masses,  that  denote  the  infancv  of  navigation,  and  the  light  steam- 
boat which  makes  its  perfection ;  together  with  all  the  intermediate  forms  between  these 
extremes.  The  most  inartificial  of  a&  water-craft,  ia  the  ark,  or  Kentucky  flat,  a  huge  frame 
of  square  timbers,  with  a  roof.  It  is  in  shape  a  parallelogram»  and  lies  upon  the  water  like 
a  log ;  it  hardly  feels  the  oar,  and  trusts  for  motion  mainly  to  the  current  It  is  15  feet  wide, 
from  50  to  80  feet  long,  and  carries  from  200  to  400  barrelsL  These  arks  are  often  filled 
with  the  goods  and  families  of  emigrants,  and  carry  even  the  carriages  and  domestic  animila 
They  are  also  used  for  shops  of  various  kinds  of  goods,  which  are  sold  at  the  diflerent  towns, 
and  some  of  them  are  fitted  up  as  the  work-shops  of  artificers.  Sometimes,  also,  they  are 
used  as  museums  of  wax-figures,  and  other  shows,  or  for  travelling  libraries. 

"  There  are  also  keel-b^ts  and  barges,  which  are  light  and  well  built ;  skififs,  that  will 
carry  from  two  persons  to  five  tons ;  *  dug-outs,'  or  pirogues,  made  of  hollowed  logs,  and  otb» 
vessels  for  which  language  has  no  name,  and  the  sea  no  parallel.  There  are  a  few  small 
boats  that  are  moved  by  a  crank  turned  by  a  single  man.  These  are  on  the  principle  of 
steam-boats.  Since  the  use  of  steam-boats,  numbers  of  the  other  craft  have  disappeared,  and 
the  number  of  river  boatmen  has  been  diminished  by  many  thousands.**  The  first  steam-boat 
on  these  waters  was  built  at  Pittsburg,  in  1811 ;  since  that  time,  in  a  period  of  25  years, 
about  600  have  been  built  at  different  places,  some  of  which  are  from  400  to  500  tmis  burthen, 
but  the  greater  number  are  from  90  to  150,  200,  and  300  tons;  there  are  at  present  not  &r 
from  300  steam-boats  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  making  an  aggregate  of  about 
60,000  tons. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  this  region  is  its  extensive  prairies,  or  unwooded  tracts. 
They  begin  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  in  the  basin  of  Lake  £2rie,  and  already  form  the 
bulk  of  the  land  about  Lake  Michigan,  the  Upper  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois ;  but  on  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi  they  are  more  predominant,  or  rather  the  whole  of  this  tract  may  be 
described  as  prau'ie  intersected  by  patches  of  woodland,  chiefly  confined  to  the  river  valleys. 
The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  prairies  is  the  absence  of  timber ;  in  other  respects  the^ 
present  all  the  varieties  of  soil  and  surface  that  are  found  elsewhere ;  scnne  are  of  inexhaustir 
ble  fertility,  others  of  hopeless  sterility ;  some  spread  out  in  vast,  boundless  plains,  others  are 
undulating  or  rolling,  while  others  are  broken  by  hills.  In  general  they  are  covered  with  a 
rich  growth  of  grass,  forming  excellent  natural  meadows,  fi!om  which  circumstance  they  take 
their  name ;  but  in  some  cases  they  are  covered  with  prickly-pear,  yuccas,  and  similar  plantsL 
The  Indians  and  hunters  annually  set  fire  to  the  prairies,  in  order  to  dislodge  the  game ;  the 
fire  spreads  with  tremendous  rapidity,  and  presents  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  terrible 
spectacles  in  nature.  The  flames  rush  through  the  long  grass  with  a  noise  like  thunder; 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  arise ;  and  the  sky  itself  appeara  almost  on  fire,  particularly  during 
the  night  Travellers  then  crossing  the  prairie  are  sometimes  in  serious  danger,  which  they 
can  only  escape  by  themselves  setting  fire  to  the  grass  around  them,  and  taking  shelter  in 
the  burnt  part,  where  the  approaching  flame  must  expire  for  want  of  fiiel.  Nothing  can  be 
more  melancholy  than  the  aspect  of  a  burnt  prairie,  presenting  a  uniform  black  sur&ce,  like 
a  vast  plain  of  charcoal.    A  prejudice  at  one  time  prevailed  a^inst  the  prairies,  as  not  fit  for 
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cultivation ;  but  this  was  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  they  are  more  in  request,  as  it  is  a  most 
important  object  to  save  the  labour  of  clearing  the  wood.  Thev  are  easily  converted  into 
wcwdiands,  by  keeping  out  the  fire  and  breaking  the  tough  sward  which  covers  them. 

Lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  lime  abound  in  the  Western  States ;  and  probably  no  region  in 
the  world  exhibits  such  a  combination  of  mineral  wealth  and  fertility  of  soil,  unit^  with ' 
such  rare  facilities  of  transportation.     Tobacco,  Indian-corn,  hemp,  cotton,  salted  provisions, 
flour,  whiskey,  hides  and  furs,  coarse  bagging,  and  lead  are  the  most  important  articles  of 
export ;  and  all  sorts  of  manu&ctured  goods  and  colonial  produce  are'  imported. 

1.  State  of  Ohio. 

This  youthful  but  noble  State  lies  in  a  compact  mass  between  Pennsylvania,  yirginia* 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Lake  Erie,  extending  from  38°  25'  to  42°  N.  lat,  and  from 
80°  40'  to  84°  48'  W.  Ion. ;  it  has  a  general  breadth  of  about  200  miles,  by  about  140  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  with  an  area  of  45,000  square  miles.  On  the  southeast  and  south 
its  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river  Ohio»  through  a  distance  of  420  miles,  and  on  the  north 
it  has  a  lake  coast  of  nearly  200  mile& 

The  surface  nowhere  presents  any  considerable  elevation  above  the  general  level,  but  the 
State  is  a  lofty  table-land,  which  in  the  centre  is  about  1000,  and  on  the  northern  and  south- 
em  border  from  600  to  800  feet  above  the  sea.  A  slightly  elevated  ridge  of  highlands  divides 
the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  from  those  flowing  south  into  the  Ohio ;  from  this  there  is 
rather  a  rapid  descent  to  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  the  courses  of  the  rivers  on  the  Erie  slope 
are  considerably  broken  by  falls.  The  general  slope  towards  the  Ohio  on  the  south  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  subordinate  ridge  which  crosses  the  State  in  about  the  latitude  of  Zanesville  and 
Columbus,  between  which  and  the  river  the  surface  is  very  much  diversified  with  hill  and 
valley.  The  central  belt  consists  of  extensive  flat  tracts  with  numerous  broad  swells,  rising 
gently  from  the  plains,  and  swamps  and  morasses  occasionally  occur.  The  northern  or  Erie 
slope  also  contains  extensive  marshea  Nine-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the  State  are  suscepti- 
ble of  cultivation,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  soil  are  eminently  productive.  Even  the 
hills  are  generally  cultivable  to  their  summits,  and  covered  with  a  fertile  soil.  The  river 
bottoms  are  extensive  and  exuberantly  fertile.  In  the  centre  and  northwest,  prairies  or 
natural  meadows  are  numerous  and  extensive,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  origin- 
ally covered  with  magnificent  fwests  of  gigantic  trees,  upon  which,  comparatively,  little  inroad 
has  yet  been  mode. 

The  rivers  of  Ohio  either  enter  the  Ohio  river  or  Lake  Erie ;  the  principal  streams  are 
tributaries  of  the  former.  The  Muskingum  rises  in  the  northern  water-shed,  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Cuyahoffa,  and  drains  a  l^utiful  and  fertile  district ;  it  is  about  200  miles  in 
length,  and  is  navigame  during  a  CTeat  part  of  the  year  by  small  steam-boats  to  Zanesville, 
75  miles,  and  by  ^itteaux  to  Coshocton,  110  miles;  above  this  small  boats  can  ascend  to 
within  one  mile  of  the  Cuyahoga.  Sandy  River  uid  Wills*  Creek,  on  the  east,  and  the 
Walhonding  or  White  Woman's  River  and  Licking,  firom  the  west,  are  the  principal  tribu- 
taries ;  they  are  useful  mill-streams.  The  Hockhocking  rises  on  the  southern  ridge,  and 
reaches  the  Ohio  after  a  course  of  80  miles ;  it  is  narrow  but  deep,  and  is  navigable  for  some 
distance  by  boats.  The  Scioto  is  a  fine  navigable  stream,  which  flows  through  a  wide  and 
fertile  valley,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  surrounded  by  rich  and  beautiful  prairies. 
Boats  have  ascended  almost  to  its  source,  and  passed,  by  a  portage  of  four  miles,  into  the 
Sandusky  and  Lake  Erie.  The  Little  Miami  rises  on  the  southern  ridge,  and,  although  too 
much  broken  by  falls  to  be  useful  as  a  navigable  channel,  it  is  a  fine  mul-stream,  furnishing 
an  abundant  supply  of  water.  The  head-waters  of  the  Miami,  or  Big  Miami,  approach  veiy 
near  to  those  of  the  Scioto,  the  Auglaize,  and  the  St  Mary's ;  its  current  is  rapid,  but  it  is 
navigated  75  miles ;  Mad  River  and  Southwest  Branch  are  its  principal  tributaries 

Amoifg  the  northern  rivers  the  Maumee  or  Miami  of  the  Lake,  which  has  its  source  in 
Indiana,  is  the  principal ;  it  is  navigable  for  lake  vessels  and  steam-boats  to  Perrysburg,  18 
miles  from  its  mouth  in  Maumee  Bay ;  above  this  point  the  river  falls  upwards  of  60  feet  in 
a  distance  of  18  miles,  aflbrding  valuable  mill-seats.  The  river  bottoms  are  extensive  and 
fertile,  and  the  banks  are  high  and  heavily  timbered.  The  Sandusky  is  a  rapid  stream,  but 
navigable  during  high  stages  of  the  water.  The  Cuyahoga  rises  near  Lake  Erie,  but,  taking 
a  southwesterly  course,  it  approaches  the  head  of  the  Muskingum,  and  thence  flows  north- 
wardly into  the  lake.  It  is  much  broken  by  falls,  which  affi)ni  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
fer  mills. 

Ohio  is  amply  provided  with  the  most  useful  of  minerals ;  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  lime.  The 
iron  ore  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  pretty  extensively  worked  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties. 
There  are  saltrwells  on  Yellow  Creek,  above  Steubenville ;  on  Wills'  Creek ;  on  the  Mus- 
kingum River,  firom  the  Coshocton  to  near  its  mouth ;  on  the  Hockhocking ;  on  Leading 
Creek,  and  in  other  places.  At  the  lower  wells  on  the  Muskingum,  the  salt  rock  is  reached 
at  900  feet  torn  the  sur&ce,  and  in  some  of  the  localities  fiirther  up  the  river,  at  650  to  700 
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feet ;  50  (fallons  of  brine  firom  the  former  yield  as  mtny  poandB  of  nit  of  an  exoellent  quality ; 
the  upper  springs  are  not  so  strong.  On  the  Hockhocking,  the  salt  is  reached^  near  Athens, 
at  a  depth  of  800  feet,  but  higher  up  the  river  it  is  much  nearer  the  sor&ce.  Bituminous 
coal  occurs  in  the  same  region,  on  the  Muskingum,  on  the  Hockhocking,  and  on  the  Obb 
above  and  below  Steubenville ;  and  on  Wills'  Creek  there  is  found  cannel  coal  of  superior 
quality.  Some  of  the  beds  are  worked,  and  the  coal  is  consumed  in  manufoctorieB  and  far 
domestic  uses.  Marble  and  freestone,  well  adapted  for  building,  and  gypsum  also  oocsr. 
The  Yellow  Springs  in  Green  county,  64  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  are  situated  in  a  delightp 
fol  region,  and  have  been  resorted  to  with  advantage  in  some  cases  of  chronic  diseasea.  The 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Delaware  county,  have  also  been  found  efficacious  in  aooie  com- 
plaints. 

"  The  agricultural  productions  are  such  as  are  oommon  to  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Stalea. 
Indian-corn,  as  in  other  Western  States,  is  a  staple  grain,  raised  with  much  ease  and  in  great 
abundance.  More  than  100  bushels  are  produced  mm  an  acre,  on  the  rich  alluvial  aotls  of 
the  bottom  lands,  though  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre  ought  to  be  considered  an  avenge 
crop.  The  State  generally  has  a  fine  soil  for  wheat,  and  fl(xir  is  produced  for  exportation  in 
great  quantities.  Rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  i)otatoes,  melons,  pumpkins,  and  ail  manner 
of  garden  vegetables,  are  cultivated  to  great  perfection.  No  markets  in  the  United  States 
are  more  profusely  aiid  cheaply  supplied  with  meat  and  vegetables  than  those  of  Cincinnati 
and  other  large  towns  in  Ohia  Hemp  is  produced  to  some  extent,  and  the  choicest  kind  of 
tobacco  is  raised  and  cured  in  some  of  the  counties  east  of  the  Muskingum  river.  Fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  raised  in  ^jeat  olenty,  especially  apples,  which  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are 
finely  flavoured.  The  vme  and  the  mulberry  have  been  introduced,  and  with  enterprise  and 
industry  wine  and  silk  might  easily  be  added  to  the  exports.  Swine  is  one  of  the  staple 
productions,  and  Cincinnati  has  been  denominated  the  '  pork  market  of  the  world.*  Immense 
droves  of  fiit  cattle  are  sent  every  autumn  from  the  Scioto  Valley  and  other  parts  of  the 
State.  They  are  driven  to  all  the  markeU  of  the  East  and  South.**  (PecJk's  New  Chtidefir 
EmigranU^ 

The  tobacco  crop  of  Ohio  is  estimated  at  about  25,000  hhds.,  although  that  article  has  been 
raised  for  exportation  only  within  a  fow  years.  Upwards  of  150,000  hogs  were  slau^fhtered 
and  packed  in  Cincinnati  in  1834,  but  owinff  to  the  high  price  of  the  stock  not  more  than 
half  that  number  were  killed  in  the  foUowmg  year.  There  were  owned  in  the  State  in 
1835,  262,291  horses,  and  455,487  cattle.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  subject  to  taxatkn 
was  17,819,631. 

The  manufactures  of  the  State  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but  are  rapidly  increasing  in  im- 
portance. Whiskey,  glass,  salt,  steam-engines,  iron-ware,  cotton  ykm,  cotton  and  woollen 
stuffs,  cabinet  ware,  paper,  hati,  shoes,  linseed  and  castor  oil,  dec,  are  among  the  articles 
produced ;  much  lumber  is  cut  and  sawed,  and  steam-boat  building  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  The  local  position  of  Ohio  gives  it  great  fiusilities  for  trade ;  the  Ohio  River 
afibrds  direct  communication  with  all  the  country  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  while  by 
means  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  it  communicates  with  Canada  and  New  York.  The  northeni 
and  eastern  counties  export  great  quantities  of  agricultural  produce  to  Montreal  and  New 
York,  and  since  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Canals,  many  of  the  prodoo- 
tions  of  the  southern  and  western  counties  also  find  their  way  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia; 
an  active  export  trade  is  also  carried  on  down  the  river,  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  All  the 
articles  above  enumerated  are  exported  finom  the  State,  but  we  have  no  means  of  asoortaining 
the  value  of  the  exports.  The  tonnage  amounted,  in  1834,  to  9427  tons,  but  this  does  not 
include  the  great  number  of  river  boats,  whose  aggregate  amount  is  very  considerable. 

The  public  works  which  have  been  already  execut^  or  are  in  a  state  approaching  to  com- 
pletion, are  of  a  magnitude  to  strike  us  with  surprise,  when  we  consider  the  infant  character 
of  the  State.  Two  great  works,  crossing  the  State  from  north  to  south,  connect  the  wateis 
of  the  Ohio  with  those  of  the  great  lakes,  and  through  them  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Tlie 
Ohio  Canal  extends  from  Portsmouth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  up  the  valley  of  that  river, 
90  miles,  thence  across  the  intermediate  district  to  the  Muskingum,  and  bv  that  river  and 
the  Cuyahoga  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  310  miles,  with  navigable  feeders  of  24  milea 
The  Miami  Canal,  extending  from  Cincinnati  up  the  Miami  and  down  the  Auglaixe  to  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  at  Defiance,  190  miles,  ia  not  yet  completed.  The  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal,  extending  firom  Perrysburg,  on  the  Maumee,  to  the  Indiana  State  line,  whence 
it  is  continued  to  tiie  Wabash  in  that  State,  is  now  in  progress ;  the  section  within  Ohio  is 
80  miles  in  length.  These  works  are  executed  by  the  State.  The  amount  of  tolls  received 
on  the  Ohb  Canal  in  1835,  was  185,317  dollars;  on  that  section  of  the  Miami  Canal  then 
in  operation,  viz.  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati,  52,232  dollars;  The  Mahoning,  or  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  Canal,  extending  from  Akron,  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  to  the  Beaver  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  65  miles;  and  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  extending  fiom  Bdivar, on 
the  Ohio  Canal,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver,  87  miles,  are  not  yet  oomplet»i,  but  are  rapidly 
going  on  in  the  hands  of  private  companiesL   The  Mad  River  Rail-ioad,  b^gnn  in  September 
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1835,  will  extend  from  Dayton,  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  River,  to  Sandusky  Bay,  163  miles.  A 
rail-Toad  from  Cleveland  to  PitUburg  has  been  projected  and  authorised  by  law.  The  Cum- 
berland or  National  Road  is  continued  firom  Wheeling,  across  this  State  through  Zanesviiley 
Columbus,  and  Springfield,  to  the  Indiana  line. 

The  first  settlement  in  Ohio  was  made  at  Marietta,  by  a  body  of  emigrants  firom  New 

England,  in  1788.    The  lands  north  of  the  Ohio  River  had  been  previously  ceded  by  the 

separate  States  to  the  government  of  the  confederacy ;  and,  July  13,  1787,  an  ordinance  far 

the  government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio  had  been 

passed  by  Congress.    In  the  year  1800,  the  western  part  of  the  Territory  was  separated  from 

the  eastern  part,  under  the  name  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  and  in  1802,  the  State  of  Ohio 

was  received  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  member  of  the  confederacy.    The  Constitution 

of  Ohio  vests  the  legislative  authority  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  together 

styled  the  General  /^semblv.   The  Slenate  is  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the  House 

for  one ;  the  Governor  is  chosen  by  the  people,  and  holds  office  for  two  years.    The  Judges 

are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  term  of  seven  years.    Suffrage  is  universal, 

and  elections  are  popular.    A  system  of  general  education  has  been  organized,  but  is  not  in 

efficient  operation  tnroughout  the  State.    In  addition  to  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 

school  lanos  appropriated  by  Congress,  a  State  tax  is  levied  to  aid  in  the  support  of  common 

schools ;  each  township  is  divided  into  school  districts,  and  those  districts  which  support  a 

school  for  three  months  in  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive  their  quota  of  the  State's  money. 

There  are  about  20  respectable  academies  in  the  State.    The  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens ; 

Miami  University,  at  Oxford ;  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambier,  with  a  theological  department ; 

Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  with  a  theological  department ;  Franklin  Cfollege,  at 

New  Athens;  Granville  College,  at  Granville,  with  a  theological  department;  Murietta 

College,  at  Marietta;  Willoughby  University,  at  Chagrin;  and  Oberlin  Institute,  at  New 

Elyria,  are  the  principal  educational  institutions.    The  Lane  Seminary,  at  Cincinnati;  the 

Lutheran  Theological  School  at  Columbus;  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati;  the 

Reformed  MedicS  College  of  Ohio,  at  Worthington ;  and  the  Law  School,  at  Cincinnati, 

are  devoted  to  professioiml  studiea    The  predominant  religious  sects  are  the  Presbytenans, 

Methodists,  and  Baptists.    The  Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  German  Reformed,  and  Friends, 

are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Roman  Catholics,  Universalists,  Shakers,  and  adherents 

of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  population  of  Ohio  has  never  been  paralleled ;  in  42  years  from 
the  time  when  it  received  its  first  white  settlers,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  037,903. 
Its  fertile  and  unoccupied  lands  attracted  immigrants  not  only  from  the  other  States,  chieflv 
the  Eastern  and  Middle,  but  large  bodies  of  Swiss  and  Grermans,  and  ^rreat  numbers  of  Britisa 
emigrants  have  settled  themselves  in  its  smiling  valleys  and  rich  plams.  The  Germans  com^ 
pose  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the 
English  language ;  but  as  all  legal  proceedings  are  in  that  language,  the  German  will  soon 
disappear. 

Population  at  Different  Periods. 

1790 8,000 

1800 45,366 

1810 290,760 

1820 581,484 

1880 087,008. 


Ohio  is  divided  into  75  counties,  which  are  as  follows : 


COontiw. 


Population. 


Adams 12,281 

AUen 578 

AthtaboU 14,584 

Athens 9,787 

Behncnt 98,627 

Brown 17,867 

Butler 27,142 

Carroll formed  sinoe  1830 

Champaign 12,131 

Clark 13,114 

Clermont 20,666 

Clinton 11,436 

ColambiAia 35,592 

Coshocton 11,161 

Cimwfbfd 4,79 1 


CountiM. 


Population. 


Cuyahoga 10,373 

Dark 6,204 

Delaware 11,504 

Fairfield 24,786 

Fayette 8,182 

Franklm 14,741 

Gallia 9,733 

Geauga 15^13 

Greene 14,801 

Guernsey 18,036 

Hamilton 52,317 

Hancock 813 

Harden 210 

Harrison 20,916 

Henry formed  aince  1830 
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PabtHL 


Oowitic*.  PopuUtion. 

HiffhUnd 16,345 

Hockinr 4,008 

Holroei 9,135 

Haron 13,346 

JbcIuoo 5,941 

Jefieraon 32,489 

Knox 1 7.085 

Lawrence 5,367 

Licking 20,869 

Lonn 6,440 

Lorain 5,696 

Lacaa formed  in  1835 

MadiKNi 6,190 

Marion 6,551 

Medina 7,560 

Meigfs 6,158 

Mercer 1,110 

Miami 1 2,807 

Monroe •     8,768 

Montgomery 24,362 

Morgan 11,800 

Moskingnm 29,334 

Paulding formed  ainoe  1830 


OoontiM.  Pqnilatioii. 

Fcny 13.970 

Pickaway 16,001 

Pike 6.024 

Portage 18,826 

PreWe 16,291 

Putnam formed  since  1830 

Richland 24,008 

Rom 24,068 

Sanduaky 2,851 

Scioto ^..    .8.740 

Seneca 6,159 

SUrk 26,588 

Shelby 3.67 1 

Trumbull 26,123 

Totcarawaa 14,298 

Union 3^192 

Van  Wert formed  aince  1830 

Warren 21,468 

Waahington 11,731 

Wayne 23,333 

Williami 387 

Wood 1,102 


There  are  eevend  floarishing  towne  on  the  lake :  Ashtabula  is  a  small  town  with  an  arti* 
ficial  harbour;  Painesville  is  a  thriving  village  further  west,  three  miles  from  the  lake,  which 
carries  on  some  trade  by  its  port,  called  F&irport  Cleveland,  the  most  important  lake-port 
of  Ohio,  stands  on  an  elevated  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  of  the  Ohio 
Canal.  Its  harbour  has  been  secured  by  artificial  piers,  and  is  commodious  and  easy  dt 
access.  The  population  in  1830  was  1076 ;  in  1835  it  amounted  to  4200,  exclusive  of  the 
little  village  or  Brooklyn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  contained  1000  inhabitants. 
In  1825  there  arrived  here  54  sail-vessels  and  21  steam-boats  of  an  aggregate  amount  of 
7310  tons;  value  of  exports,  50,166  dollars;  of  imports,  132,645;  in  1833,  800  lake  vessels 
and  705  steam-boats  of  232,500  tons  arrived,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  was  2,044,000  dol- 
lars, of  imports,  4,700,000  dollan.  The  number  of  arrivals  had  increased  in  1835  to  895 
lake-vessels  and  080  steam-boats,  amounting  to  about  270,000  tons,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  imports  and  exports.  The  amount  of  canal  tolls  paid  here  in  that  year 
was  72,718  dollars. 

Huron,  a  thriving  little  town  further  west,  is  the  dep6t  of  a  very  rich  and  flourishing  dis- 
trict, and  Norwalk,  in  its  rear,  situated  in  a  highly  fertile  country,  contains  some  manufac- 
turing establishments.  Portland  or  Sandusky  city  is  situated  on  a  fine  bay,  with  a  good 
harbcHir,  and  is  a  busy  and  growing  place.  These  villages  have  each  about  1000  inhabitants. 
Perrysburg,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Maumee,  is  prettily  situated  upon 
a  high  bade  below  the  falls  of  the  river ;  its  situation  combines  great  advantages  both  for 
navigation  and  manufiicturee,  and  the  completion  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Can^  will  giye 
it  new  importance.  Fort  Meigs,  in  the  vicinity,  was  the  scene  of  some  fighting  in  1815L 
Toledo^  fbnnerly  Fort  Lawrence,  is  a  flourishing  town,  further  down  the  river,  wi&  2000  in- 
habitants. 

Akron,  Maasillon,  Bolivar,  and  Coshocton,  are  small  but  growing  villages  on  the  Ohio 
Canal.  Zanesville  stands  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Muskingum,  by  which 
and  the  Ohio  Canal  it  has  a  water  communication  with  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  The 
fidls  in  the  river  have  made  Zanesville  the  seat  of  numerous  mills  and  manufacturing  estah- 
lishments,  including  2  flour-mills,  3  saw-mills,  3  iron-fbunderies,  paper,  cotton,  and  oil  mills, 

flaasworks,  &c  The  population  in  1830  was  3004 ;  in  1835,  including  the  little  village  cf 
^utnam,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  it  was  5200.  Two  bridges  cross  the  river  here, 
and  the  town  contains  8  churches,  an  athencum,  two  academies.  Sic.  Marietta,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  partly  on 
a  lower  and  partly  on  an  upper  plain,  with  wide  streets,  shaded  with  trees,  green  squares, 
and  neat  buildings.  There  are  numerous  mounds  and  embankments  in  and  around  the  town. 
Ship-building  was  formerly  carried  on  here,  and  many  steam-boats  are  still  built ;  several 
saw-mills,  an  iron-foundery,  tanneries,  &c.,  also  furnish  occupation  to  the  inhabitants,  whose 
number  is  1200.  Steubenville,  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  populous  district,  con- 
tains 5  woollen  and  2  cotton  manu&ctories,  4  iron  and  brass  fbunderies,  6  steam-engine  and 
machine  fiictories,  3  copperas  works,  several  tanneries,  and  saw  and  flour  mills,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  d^.,  with  a  population  of  2037  souls. 

Newark,  a  busy  little  town  on  the  Licking  River,  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  extensive  embankments  found  in  its  vicinity.    These  singular  works  con- 
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fliflt  of  four  encloeures,  coininanicatmg  with  each  other  by  long  paasages  enclosed  within 
parallel  banks,  and  standing  on  an  elevated  plain  at  the  junction  of  the  Kacoon  Creek  with 
the  Licking.  A  circular  enclosure  of  22  acres  in  area  and  an  octagonal  enclosure  of  40 
acres,  are  thus  connected  with  another  circular  work  of  26  acres,  and  a  square  one  of  20 
acres,  which  are  three  miles  distant  from  the  former ;  the  parapets  are  wholly  of  earth,  and 
are  fVom  3  or  4  to  10  feet  high ;  numerous  entrances  or  gateways  a£S)rd  access  into  the 
enclosed  spaces,  and  before  each  gateway  stands  a  mound  of  the  same  construction  with  the 
ramparts.  The  works  at  Marietta  are  of  a  similar  character  and  extent,  and  there  are  others 
in  the  Scioto  Valley,  at  Circleville,  Chillicothe,  and  other  places. 

Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Scioto,  in  a  rich  and  beau- 
tifiil  district,  at  the  intersection  of  the  river  by  the  National  Road,  and  a  branch  of  the  Ohio 
Canal.  It  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  with  a  pretty  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  round 
which  stand  some  of  the  principal  public  buildings.  Here  are  the  State  House,  an  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  new  Penitentiary,  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan,  Court-Houses, 
five  Churches,  &c.  Population,  in  1830,  2437 ;  in  1835,  4000.  Circleville,  situated  in  the 
same  fertile  valley,  has  a  population  of  about  1500 ;  it  ships  large  quantities  of  pork,  flour, 
whiskey,  butter,  &c.  The  circular  enclosure,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  has  been  mostly 
destroyed  in  the  process  of  building  the  town ;  it  was  surrounded  by  two  walls,  20  feet 
high,  and  it  communicated  with  a  square  work ;  the  former  was  1000  feet  in  diameter,  the 
latter  900  feet  square ;  several  large  mounds  are  still  standing  in  the  town. 

Chillicothe  stands  between  Paint  Creek  and  the  Scioto,  and  the  streets,  extending  across 
the  neck  from  river  to  river,  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by  others  running  parallel  to  the 
Scioto.  Population,  in  1830,  2840 ;  in  1835  it  exceeded  4000.  The  manu&ctures  of  the 
place  are  pretty  extensive,  and  are  rapidly  increasing.  Portsmouth,  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Ohio  Canal,  derives  importance  from  its  situation ;  its  trade  is  considerable,  and  there 
are  here  several  iron-fbunderies,  nail-factories,  saw  and  grist  mills,  &c.  Population,  in  1890, 
1066 ;  at  present  it  is  nearly  double  that  number.  Gallipolis,  on  the  Ohio  above  Portsmouth, 
and  Athens  and  Lancaster,  on  the  Hockhocking,  are  small  villages.  The  last  named,  with 
1800  inhabitants,  is  a  place  of  some  trade. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  principal  town  in  the  State,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  west, 
is  very  prettily  situated  on  an  upper  and  a  lower  plain,  or  the  first  and  second  banks  of  the 
river ;  the  latter  is  liable  to  inundation  in  a  very  high  stage  of  the  water ;  the  former  is 
about  60  feet  higher,  and  extends  back  to  the  foot  of  a  noble  range  of  hills,  which  sweep 
round  from  the  river  above  to  a  point  below  the  city ;  a  similar  plain  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  occupied  bv  the  flourishing  villages  of  Newport  and  Covington,  is  half  enclosed 
by  a  similar  range  of  highlands,  so  that  the  river  appears  to  occupy  the  centre  of  a  circular 
basin,  completely  surrounded  by  a  lofly  rampart  of  green  and  wooded  heights.  The  streets 
of  Cincinnati  are  drawn  with  great  regularity  in  lines  parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
river,  and  being  spacious,  neatly  paved,  and  often  bordered  by  roWs  of  fine  shade-trees,  they 
produce  a  most  agreeable  impression  upon  the  eye  of  the  traveller;  this  efiect  is  heightened 
by  the  elegance  of  many  of  the  public  buildings  and  dwelling-houses,  some  of  which  are 
deeply  embosomed  in  clumps  of  majestic  trees  and  clusters  of  sweet  flowering  shrubs. 
There  are  here  26  churches,  an  Hospital,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  Theatre,  &c.,  and  the  free 
schools  of  the  city  are  numerous  and  on  an  excellent  ^ting.  The  growth  of  Cincinnati 
has  been  astonishmgly  rapid ;  it  was  founded  in  1789,  and  in  1800  it  hi^  a  population  of  750 
souls ;  in  1820,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  9642 ;  in  1830,  to  24,831,  and  in 
1835  it  exceeded  31,000,  or,  including  Newport  and  Covington,  35,000.  It  has  become  the 
seat  of  extensive  manu&ctures,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  trade  by  the  river  and  canal.  In 
1826  there  were  15  steam-engines  here ;  in  1836,  the  number  was  upwards  of  50 ;  100 
steam-engines,  240  cotton-gins,  and  20  sugar-mills  were  made,  and  22  steam-boats  were 
built,  in  1835.  Brass  and  iron  founderies,  cotton-fiictories,  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  saw  and 
grist  mills,  and  chemical  laboratories,  are  among  the  manufacturing  establishments ;  the 
value  of  manufactured  articles  produced  in  1835  was  estimated  at  5,00^,000  dollars.  There 
were  in  that  year  2237  steam-boat  arrivals,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  was  estimated  at 
6,000,000  dollars ;  the  amount  of  toll  collected  on  the  canal  at  Cincinnati  was  25,803  dol- 
lars. Beef,  pork,  wheat  and  flour,  whiskey,  with  various  manufiictured  articles,  are  among 
the  exports. 

Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mad  River  which  furnishes  a  great  number 
of  mill-seats,  is  a  rapidly  growing  town,  in  a  highly  productive  re^on.  It  carries  on  an 
active  trade  by  the  Miami  Canal,  and  it  contains  numerous  saw  and  grist  mills,  several  wool- 
len and  cotton  factories,  an  oil-mill,  and  other  manufactories.  Population,  in  1830,  2954 ; 
in  1835,  3800.  Xenia,  Springfield*  and  Urbanna,  are  neat  and  thriving  towns  between  the 
Miami  and  the  Scioto.  The  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  as  yet  but  thinly  inhabited,  is 
already  beginning  to  feel  the  impulse  given  by  the  abstraction  of  the  Miami  Canal,  an^ 
will  soon  Im  filled  with  flourishing  villages. 
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2.  SUte  of  indimuL 

Indnum  lias  between  Ohio  and  Illinoia,  haTiojr  the  State  of  Michigan  on  the  north  mad 
Kentucky  on  the  aoath.  Extending  fitxn  37^50'  to  41<'  47'  N.  Ut,  and  from  Si^'  48'  to88» 
W.  lon«,  it  baa  an  extreme  length  of  275  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  140,  with  an  area  of  36.500 
■qnare  milea.  The  Ohio  forma  ita  aoathem  frontier,  through  a  diatance  of  34^  miles;  the 
Wabaah  washes  its  western  border  through  150  miles  of  its  course ;  and  on  the  northwestern 
comer  of  the  State  is  Lake  Michigan.  The  southern  strip  comprised  between  the  White 
River  and  the  Ohio  is  hilly ;  and  a  low  ridge,  which  causes  the  nils  in  the  Ohio  at  Looi»> 
ville,  curves  round  toward  the  north  and  west,  and  crossing  the  White  River  and  the  Wa- 
bash, also  produces  rapids  in  those  rivers.  North  of  this  narrow  belt,  the  whole  saAce  is 
level  or  very  slightly  undulating,  presenting  no  bold  or  lofty  elevations  aboTe  the  general 
face  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  land  is  productive,  and,  indeed,  with  trifling  exceptions,  is  highly  fertile ;  in 
the  north  there  are  wet  and  marshy  tracts,  but  these  are  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with 
the  portion  fit  for  cultivation.  "  Much  of  the  country  we  have  denominated  hilly  is  rich, 
fertile  land,  even  to  the  summits  of  the  hillsL  On  all  the  streams  are  strips  of  rich  allnviaii 
of  exhaustleas  fertility.  The  interior,  on  the  two  White  Rivers  and  tributaries,  is  mode* 
rately  undulating,  tolerably  rich  soil,  and  much  of  it  heavily  timbered  with  oaks  of  vanoos 
species,  poplar,  beech,  sugar-tree,  walnuts,  hickory,  elm,  and  other  varieties  common  to  the 
West  There  is  much  level  table-land,  between  the  streamsL  Along  the  Wabash  below 
Terre  Haute,  ia  an  undulating  surfiice,  diversified  with  forest  and  prairie,  with  a  wkI  of 
middli^  quality,  interspersed  with  verv  rich  tracts.  Along  the  Wabash  and  its  tributaries 
above  Tene  Haute,  the  land  in  general  is  first-rate ;  a  large  proportion  forest,  inteispersed 
with  beautiful  prairies.  The  timber  consists  of  oaks  of  various  species,  poplar,  ash,  walnotv 
cherry,  elm,  sugar-tree,  buckeye,  hickory,  some  beech,  saasafiras,  lime,  honey-locust,  with 
some  cotton-wood,  sycamore,  hackberrv,  and  mulberry  on  bottom  lands.  The  undeigrowth 
is  spice-bush,  hazel,  plum,  crab-apple,  hawthorn,  and  vinea  Along  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  are  extensive  prairies,  and  tracts  of  barrens,  with  groves  of  various  kinds  of  timber 
and  skirts  of  burr-oak.  Towards  Lake  Michigan,  and  along  the  Kankakee  and  St  Joseph 
Rivera,  are  lakes,  swamps,  and  marsbea.**  (Pecik't  New  Ouulefnr  EmigranUi). 

Indiana  has  great  commercial  advantaxea  in  her  positioo  and  the  number  of  her  navigable 
rivers.  The  noble  stream  of  the  Wabash,  which  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  State  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Ohio^  rises  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Indiana  on  the  borders  of  Ohio,  and  crossing  the  State  firom  east  to  west,  pursues  a  south- 
erly course  into  the  Ohio  Rirer  between  Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  is  navigable  in  high-water 
for  steam-boats  to  Lafiiyette,  370  miles ;  but  in  low  stages  of  the  water  its  navigation  is 
impeded  by  bars  and  ledges  of  rpcks,  through  a  distance  of  about  15  miles,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  White  River.  The  tributaries  of  the  Wabash  are  large  streams ;  the  Salamanic, 
and  Mississinewa  from  the  south,  and  Little  River,  Eel  River,  ai^  the  Tippecanoe,  from  the 
north,  are  the  principal  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  About  100  miles  fVom  its  mouth  it 
receives  the  White  River,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  consideraUe  streams, 
called  the  West  and  East  Fork.  The  former  rises  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Wabash  on 
the  Ohio  line,  and  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of  the  State,  in  a  course  of  about  300  miles; 
steam-boats  sometimes  go  up  to  Indianapolis,  200  miles.  The  East  Fork  is  little  inferior  in 
extent  and  volume  of  waters.  The  White  Water  on  the  southeast  is  the  only  other  ooosi- 
derable  atream  that  flows  into  the  Ohia  In  the  north  the  Kankakee  rises  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  St  Joseph's,  and  passes  into  Illinois.  The  St  Joseph's  flows  into  Michi^^an. 
Another  St  Joseph's  unites  with  the  St  Mary's,  and  forms  the  Maumee,  which  passes  mto 
Ohio  and  enters  Lake  Erie.    A  portage  of  a  few  miles  connects  the  Maumee  and  Wabash. 

The  Wabash  and  Erie  CanaU  from  La&yette  to  Perrysburg  in  Ohio^  lies  chiefly  in  this 
State,  the  distance  from  La&yette  to  the  Ohio  line  being  130  miles ;  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  work  is  completed,  and  the  remainder  is  in  progress;  it  is  executed  by  the  State. 
In  1836,  an  appropriation  of  1,300,000  dollars  was  made  for  continuing  this  work  to  Terre 
Haute,  00  miles,  and  thence  to  the  Central  Canal,  40  miles ;  at  the  same  time  3,500,000 
dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the  Central  or  White  River  Canal  from  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  above  Loganport  through  Indianapolis,  down  the  White  River  and 
Pigeon  Creek,  to  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  290  miles;  and  1,400,000  for  the  Whitewater 
Cual,  to  extend  through  Connersville,  down  the  valley  of  the  Whitewater,  to  Lawrence- 
bur;^  on  the  Ohio,  76  miles ;  further  appropriations  were  also  made  of  50,000  dollars  to  aid 
Illinois  in  removing  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash ;  of  1,300,000  for  the 
making  of  the  Madison  and  Lafayette  Rail  Road,  from  the  Ohio  through  Indianapolis  to  the 
Wabadi,  160  miles ;  of  1,150,000  for  a  Macadamized  road  from  New  Albany,  on  the  Ohb, 
to  Vincennea,  and  of  1,300,000  for  a  turnpike  or  rail-road  from  the  same  place  to  Crawfords- 
Tille,  near  the  Upper  Wabash,  158  miles.  The  Lawrenceburg  and  Indianapolis  Rail-road  is 
in  process  of  construction  by  a  private  company,  which  hu  received  assistance  from  the 
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State;  lengfth  00  miles.  The  National  Road  paases  from  the  Ohio  line  throng  Indiaoapoliav 
but  is  not  yet  completed. 

Oar  knowledge  of  the  mineral  reeoiirces  of  Indiana  is  very  defective;  coal,  lime,  salt,  and 
iron,  are  known  to  abound ;  but  little  attentk>n  has  yet  been  paid  to  this  source  of  wealth. 
The  a^icultnral  exports  are  beef,  pork,  cattle,  horses,  swine,  Indian-corn,  hemp,  tobacco, 
&C. ;  ginseng,  bees'-waz,  feathers,  and  whiskey  are  also  exported,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
estimating  the  value  of  the  trade.  There  are  some  grist  and  saw  mills,  a  few  iron  fiimaces 
and  some  salt-works,  but  the  manufacturing  industry  is  inconsiderable.  The  current  of  im- 
migration has  flowed  steadily  into  Indiana  during  the  last  15  years,  and  its  population  has 
accordingly  increased  with  great  rapidity ;  in  1800,  it  amounted  to  2641 ;  in  1810,  to  24,520; 
in  1820,  to  147,178 ;  in  1890,  to  843,031 ;  and  in  an  official  document  it  was  estimated  at 
the  close  of  1^35  to  amount  to  600,000.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  from  Ohio,  and  the 
Middle  and  Northern  States ;  but  there  are  many  immigrants  from  Kentucky  and  Virgihia, 
as  well  as  from  foreign  countries. 

Some  French  settlements  were  established  here  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  centurv,  at 
which  time  Vincennes  was  founded.  This  part  of  the  country  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
French  possessions  in  North  America,  into  the  hands  of  the  S^glish  in  1763,  a^id  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution  it  became  the  theatre  of  some  important  events.  Vincennes  was  captured 
bjr  CoL  Clarke  in  ITTB.  In  1811,  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  that 
nver,  and  the  combined  Indian  forces^  under  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Shawanee  pro- 
(rfiet,  were  routed  by  Gen.  Harrison. 

The  Legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana,  consists  of  a  Senate,  chosen 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  elected  azmnaUy.  The  Gover- 
nor and  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  is  President  of  the  Senate,  are  chosen  by  the  people  for 
the  term  of  three  years.  The  superior  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate ;  but  the  inferior  Judges  are  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  or  by 
the  people ;  they  all  hold  office  for  seven  years.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21 
years,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  during  the  year  next  preceding  the  election,  enjoys  the 
right  of  suffrage.  The  same  provision  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  that  bu  been  made  in  the  other  new  States,  but  no  efficient  system  of  general  edu- 
cation has  yet  been  adopted ;  the  Constitution  makes  it  "  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  shall  permit,  to  provide  bv  law  for  a  general  system  of  education, 
ascending  in  a  regular  gradation,  from  township  schools  to  a  State  university,  wherein  tuition 
shall  be  gratis,  ami  eqtudly  open  to  slL'*  Indiana  College  at  Blocxnington,  South  Hanover 
College  at  South  Hanover,  and  Wabash  Collep^e  at  Crawfordsville,  are  useful  institutions. 
Academies  Inve  been  established  in  several  or  the  counties.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists 
are  the  prevailing  religious  sects ;  the  Presbyterians  and  Friends  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  Roauin  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  &c. 

Inditna  is  divided  into  85  counties,  as  follows : 


Ooastiflt.  Popalation. 

Adams fonned  in  1835 

AUen 996 

Bartholomew 5,476 

Boone 631 

CarroU 1,611 

c«M...; i,iea 

Clark 10,686 

Clay 1,616 

Clinton 1,423 

Crawford 3,238 

Davien 4,543 

Dearborn 13,974 

DecAtor 5.887 

Dekalb formed  in  1835 

Delaware 2,374 

Dabois 3,778 

Elkhart 935 

Fayette 9,1 1 2 

Floyd * 6,361 

Fountain 7,619 

Fnmklm 10,190 

FoHon formed  in  1835 

Gibwm 5,418 

Grant  .  • fonned  in  1831 

Greene 4,242 

Hamilton 1,757 

Hancock 1,436 

VouHL 


Oonntiei.  Popolalloa 

HarriBon 10,273 

Hendricks 3,9  75 

Henry 6,497 

Huntmgton formed  in  1833 

Jackaon 4,870 

Jasper fbrmed  in  1835 

Jay fonned  in  1835 

Jefferson 11,465 

Jennings 3,974 

Johnson 4,019 

Knox 6,525 

Kosciusko formed  in  1835 

Laporte • formed  in  1833 

Lagrange fbrmed  in  1832 

Lawrence • ^ 9,234 

Madiaon 24^38 

Marion 7,192 

Marshall formed  in  1835 

Martin 2,010 

Miami formed  in  1833 

Monroe 6,577 

Montgomery 7,317 

Morgan. 5,593 

Newton.' formed  in  1835 

Noble formed  in  1835 

Orange 7,901 

Owen 4.017 
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Oovnttaii  Populatloa. 

Pwka 7^35 

Perry 3^69 

Pike 2,475 

Poeey 6,549 

Porter tanned  in  1835 

PuUsU ionnedinl835 

Putnam 8,262 

Randolph 3,912 

Ripley 3,989 

Ruah 9,707 

Soott 3,092 

Shelby 6^5 

Spencer 3,196 

SLJoMspb'a 287 

Stark formed  in  1835 

Steuben Ibrmed  in  1835 


OoanUea.  FOpulatioa. 

SuUivan...   4,630 

Switaerhuid 7,028 

Tippecanoe 7,167 

Union 7,944 

Vanderburgh 2,611 

Vermillion 5,692 

Vigo 5,766 

Wabaah formed  in  1832 

Warren .' 2,861 

Warrick 2,877 

Waahington 13,064 

Wayne 18,571 

Wells ibrmed  in  1835 

Wbitiey ibrmed  in  1835 

White ibrmed  in  1835. 


contaiiM  no  large  towns,  but  a  great  number  of  thriving  Tillages  are  already  scat- 
tered over  her  surfitce,  and  are  daily  growing  in  population,  wealth,  and  trade,  as  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  the  State  are  unfolded.  Lawrenceburg,  on  the  Ohio^  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Whitewater,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  but  its  site  is  so  low  that  it  is  subject 
to  inundation  during  very  high  stages  of  the  water.  Madison  is  a  flourishing  town,  pSea- 
santly  situated,  60  miles  below  Lawrenceburg,  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  Vevay  is  a 
little  village,  settled  by  a  Swiss  colony,  with  uout  1000  inhabitants.  JeflfeiBonville,  opposite 
Louisville,  is  a  thriving  town ;  it  contains  the  State  Prison.  New  Albany,  below  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  and  contains  about  9000  inhabitanta.  £van»- 
▼ille  is  also  a  growing  village. 

New  Harmony  on  the  Wabash  was  founded  by  the  German  sect  called  Harmonites,  under 
the  direction  of  Rapp ;  in  1824,  it  was  bought  l^  Owen  of  Lanark,  who  attempted  to  put  in 
operation  here  his  new  social  system ;  the  scheme  fidled,  and  his  followers  were  dispersed, 
but  the  village  is  now  a  flourishing  place  in  other  hands.  Vincennes,  higher  up  the  river, 
is  an  old  French  settlement,  form^  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  population 
in  1890  was  1500,  but  it  is  now  rapidly  increasing.  Terre  Haute,  Lafayette,  and  Logans- 
port  are  young,  but  growing  centres  of  trade.  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands 
on  a  fine  plain  near  the  White  River,  and  u  laid  out  with  much  taste  and  regularity ;  the 
macious  streets  are  lined  with  neat  houses,  and  the  public  buildings  are  handsome  structures. 
The  population  is  at  present  about  2000.  Richmond,  on  the  National  Road,  near  the  Ohio 
State  line,  is  also  a  prosperous  little  town.  The  town  of  Michigan  has  lately  been  founded 
on  the  lake  of  that  name,  but  there  is  no  good  harbour  within  this  State,  and  the  navigation 
is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  exposure  to  the  winds  and  surfl  *'  The  total  absence  of  har- 
bours round  this  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  has  caused  the  wreck  of  many  a  vessel,  as 
the  action  of  a  storm  from  the  northward  upon  such  a  wide  expanse  of  fresh  waters  is  tre- 
mendous ;  and,  from  the  great  height  and  violence  of  the  surf  which  then  thunders  in  upon 
the  base  of  the  sand-hills,  and  the  utter  solitude  of  this  coast,  lives  are  seldom  if  ever  saved.** 
The  whole  shore  is  lined  by  loily,  bare  sand-hills,  rising  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet, 
with  a  breadth  of  a  mile  and  upward,  in  the  rear  of  which  a  belt  of  sandy  hillocks,  covered 
with  white  oak  and  pine,  forms  the  transition  from  the  barren  strand  to  the  fertile  country 
further  inland. 

There  are  still  about  3000  Pottawatamies  in  the  northern  part  of  Indiana,  and  several 
hundred  Miamies,  but  they  will  probably  soon  be  removed  to  the  Western  Territory. 

3.  State  oflUinaU, 

This  rich  and  highly  favoured  tract  of  country  extends  from  97^  to  42^  30'  N.  lat,  and 
from  87^  to  91^  30^  W.  Ion.  Its  extreme  length  is  380  miles;  its  breadth  in  the  north  is 
about  140  miles,  but  it  expands  to  220  miles  in  the  centre,  whence  it  contiacts  toward  the 
south  to  a  narrow  point  The  land  area  is  55,000  square  miles.  Illinois  has  Wisconsin 
Territory  on  the  north.  Lake  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky  on  the  east,  and  Missouri  and 
Wisconsin  on  the  west ;  it  has  a  lake-coast  of  about  00  miles ;  the  Mississippi  forms  its  west- 
ern boundary  through  a  distance  of  550  miles ;  the  Ohio  is  its  southern  boundary  through 
140  miles,  and  on  the  east  it  has  the  Wabash  for  150  miles.  The  interior  is  penetrated  by 
noble  rivers  affi)rding  extensive  advantages  for  inland  navigation.  The  Little  Vermillion, 
Embarras,  and  Little  Wabash  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Wabash  from  Illinois.  The 
Illinois,  the  principal  river  c^the  State,  is  formed  in  the  northeastern  part  by  the  junction  of 
the  Kankakee  and  the  Desplanes,  and  flows,  by  a  southwesterly  course  of  300  miles,  U>  the 
MiasiasippL    For  the  distance  of  nearly  50  miles  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  there  are 
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obstructions  to  its  navigfation  in  a  low  stage  of  water,  and  the  rapids  above  the  month  of  Uie 
Vermillion  River  can  be  passed  only  in  times  of  flood.  Below  this  steam-boats  of  moderate 
burthen  find  no  impediments  through  a  distance  of  260  miles.  "  The  current  throughout 
the  distance  last  mentioned  is  exceedingly  gentle,  often  quite  imperceptible ;  indeed  this 
part  of  the  river  may  with  much  propriety  be  denominated  an  extended  pool  of  stagnant 
water."  (Jbong*9  Expedition  to  the  St.  Peter's  River.)  The  Illinois  has  been  well  described 
as  a  natural  canal,  flowing  through  natural  meadows.  In  high  floods  the  Illinois  overflows 
its  bonks,  and  the  Mississippi,  in  a  high  stage  of  water,  backs  up  the  river  to  a  distance  of 
70  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  some  places  it  expands  to  such  a  width  as  to  receive  the  name 
of  Lake ;  such  an  expansion  is  Lake  Peoria,  about  20  miles  in  length.  The  Kankakee  rises 
in  Indiana  near  the  St  Joseph*s,  and  boats  pass  in  the  wet  season  from  the  channel  of  one 
river  to  that  of  the  other.  The  Desplancs  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  runs  for  some  distance 
parallel  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  lake,  with 
which  there  is  a  natural  navigable  communication,  through  which  loaded  boats  often  pass 
during  the  spring  floods.  The  Fox  River  is  a  large  stream  which  rises  in  Wisconsin,  but 
there  are  rapids  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Vermillion  is  a  fine  mill-stream ;  the 
Spoon  River  and  the  Sangamon  are  navi|;able  streams.  The  Rock  River  is  a  large  tributary 
of  the  Mississippi,  rising  in  Wisconsin;  it  is  navigable  for  some  distance,  but  in  low  water 
the  navigation  is  impeded  by  several  rapids  not  fiir  from  its  mouth.  The  Kaskaskia  rises 
near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  reaches  the  Mississippi  in  a  southwesterly  course  of  about 
400  miles ;  it  passes  through  a  fine  country,  and  is  navigable  for  some  distance. 

A  small  tract  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  hilly,  and  the  northern  portion  is  also 
somewhat  broken ;  but  the  general  surface  is  almost  a  uniform  level,  or  slightly  undulating. 
In  many  instances  the  face  of  the  country  is  so  level,  that  durinp^  the  wet  season  it  is  inun- 
dated by  the  rains,  and  the  water  stands  on  the  surft.ce  until  it  is  evaporated.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  consists  of  prairies,  which  in  the  southern  part  are  comparatively  few  and 
small,  but  in  the  centre  and  north  are  numerous,  and  form  wide  expanses  stretching  as  fiir 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  their  natural  state  they  form  admirable  pastures,  but  if  the  tough 
sward  with  which  they  are  covered  is  destroyed,  they  soon  become  covered  with  forests. 
^  In  general,  Illinois  is  abundantly  supplied  with  timber,  and  were  it  equally  distributed 
through  the  State,  there  would  be  no  fmxt  wanting.  The  apparent  scarcity  of  timber  where 
the  prairie  predominates,  is  not  so  great  an  obstacle  to  the  settlement  as  has  been  supposed. 
For  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  timber  is  applied,  substitutes  are  found.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  young  growth  pushes  itself  forward,  without  a  single  effort  on  the  part  of 
man  to  accelerate  it,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Uie  prairie  becomes  converted  into  thickets, 
and  then  into  a  forest  of  young  timber,  shows  that,  in  another  generation,  timber  will  not  be 
wanting  in  any  part  of  Illinois. 

^*  The  kinds  of  timber  most  abundant  are  oaks  of  various  species,  black  and  white  walnut, 
ash  of  several  kinds,  elm,  sugar-maple,  honey-locust,  hackberry,  linden,  hickory,  cotton-wood, 
pecan,  mulberry,  buckeye,  sycamore,  wild  cherry,  box,  elder,  sassafras,  and  persimmon.  In 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State  are  yellow  poplar  and  beech ;  near  the  Ohio  are 
cypress,  and  in  several  counties  are  clumps  of  yellow  pine  and  cedar.  On  the  Calamick, 
near  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  small  forest  of  white  pine.  The  undergrowth  is 
redbud,  pawpaw,  sumach,  plum,  cralnapple,  grape-vines,  dogwood,  spice-bush,  green-brier, 
haxle,  &c.  The  alluvial  soil  of  the  rivers  produces  cotton-wood  and  sycamore  timber  of 
amazinpf  size."  {Peck's  Gazetteer  of  lUinois.) 

A  third  description  of  country  is  the  barrens,  or  oak  openings,  which  partake,  as  it  were, 
at  once  of  the  character  of  the  forest  and  prairie.  The  land  is  generally  dry  and  more  uneven 
than  the  prairies,  and  is  covered  with  scattered  oaks,  interspersed  at  times  with  pine,  hickory, 
and  other  forest  trees,  of  medium  or  stunted  size,  which  spring,  however,  from  a  rich  vege- 
table soil,  generally  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  **  They  rise  from  a  grassy 
turf  seldom  encumbered  with  brushwood,  but  not  unfrequently  broken  by  jungles  of  rich  and 
gaudy  flowering  plants,  and  of  dwarf  sumach.  Among  the  oak  openings  you  find  some  of  the 
most  lovely  landscapes  of  the  west,  and  travel  for  miles  and  miles  through  varied  park 
scenery  of  natural  growth,  with  all  the  diversity  of  gently-swelling  hill  and  dale — ^here,  trees 
grouped,  or  standing  single — and  there,  arranged  in  long  avenues,  as  though  by  human  hands, 
with  slips  of  open  meadow  between.  Sometimes  the  openings  are  interspersed  with  nume« 
rous  clear  lakes,  and  with  this  addition  become  enchantingly  beautiful.  But  fbw  of  these 
reservoirs  have  any  apparent  inlet  and  outlet ;  they  are  fed  by  subterraneous  springs  or  the 
rains,  and  lose  their  surplus  waters  by  evaporation."  {Latrobe^s  Rambler  in  America.) 
These  tracts  are  almost  invariably  healthy,  and  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  pro« 
duce  than  bottoms  and  prairie& 

The  alluvial  bottoms  are  numerous  and  extensive  in  this  State,  being  fi>und  of  greater  or 
less  fiimexiBiaDs  on  all  the  rivers ;  many  of  them  are  liable  to  be  inundated,  and  as  the 
margins  of  the  rivers  are  ordinarily  higher  than  the  land  in  the  rear,  the  water  cannot  escape, 
but  stands  until  it  disappears  by  evaporatbn.    These  inundated  tracts  are  unsuitable  tbr 
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•ettlemeiit  and  cultiTttion,  bat  will  eMily  be  reclftimed  by  dniniiiff  or  by  rainiig  embuik- 
mentfl  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the  riven.  Other  trscte  of  bottom  hnd  ere  above  the  reech 
of  the  floods,  and  present  a  aoil  of  inexhauetible  fertility,  conpoeed  of  the  rich  slime  bron^ 
down  and  deposited  by  the  river.  They  are  generally,  however,  onhealUiy,  but  caltivatioB 
appean  to  render  them  more  salubrious.  In  ue  rear  of  these  bottoms  there  are  generally 
pools  of  standing  water,  caused  by  the  cupcumstance  before  mentioned,  that  the  eoiiaoe 
declines  from  the  margin  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  river-hills.  One  of  the  most  exten- 
sive of  these  bottoms,  called  the  American  Bottom,  extends  from  the  Kaskaskia  River  to 
Alton,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  five  miles,  and  comprising  280,000 
acres ;  the  soil  is  from  20  to  25  feet  deepi  Below  this,  between  Muddy  Creek  and  the  Ohio^ 
is  the  Mississippi  Bottom,  also  very  extensive. 

**  These  bottoms,  especially  the  American,  are  the  best  regions  in  the  United  States  fat 
raising  Stock,  particularly  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.  Seventy-five  bushels  of  ooni  to  the 
acre  is  an  oidinary  crop.  The  roots  and  worms  of  the  soil,  the  aooms  and  other  fitiits  fiom 
the  trees,  and  the  fish  of  the  kkes,  accelerate  the  growth  of  svrine.  Horses  and  cattle  find 
exhaustlesB  supplies  of  grass  in  the  prairies  [unwooded  patches  of  the  bottoms] ;  and  pe*- 
vines,  buflUo-grass,  wild  oats,  and  other  herbage  in  the  timber,  for  eummer  range ;  and  oAen 
throughout  most  of  the  winter.  In  all  the  rush-bottoms,  they  fiitten  daring  the  severe 
weather  on  ru^ee.  The  bottom  soil  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  productioo  «  small  grain, 
as  of  maize,  or  Indian-com«  on  account  of  its  rank  nowth,  and  being  more  subject  to  bbst, 
or  &11  down  before  harvest,  than  in  the  uplands.**   (Pedk*«  Geaeiteer^ 

There  is  but  little  stony  ground  in  the  State,  but  toward  the  Lead  District  in  the  north- 
western part,  the  soil  is  poor  and  stony,  and  the  surfiuse  is  much  brcAen  by  limestone  kndUs^ 
called  knobs. 

Coal,  salt,  and  lime,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  among  the  known  mineral  productions  of 
Illinois,  but  its  bosom  has  not  yet  been  explored  for  its  hidden  treasures.  Coal  is  very  abun- 
dant in  almost  every  quarter,  and  is  considerably  worked.  Lead  is  found  in  the  northwestern 
comer  of  the  State  in  exhaustless  quantities ;  the  lead-diggings  extend  from  the  Wisconsin 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rock  River,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  MissiesippL  The  Indians  and 
French  had  been  long  accustomed  to  procure  the  ore,  bat  it  was  not  until  1822  that  the 
process  of  separating  me  metal  was  begun  to  be  carried  on  here.  Since  that  time,  up  to  the 
end  of  1635,  70,420,357  nounds  of  lead  have  been  made  here,  and  upwards  of  13,000,000 
pounds  have  been  smelted  in  one  year ;  but  the  business  having  been  overdone,  the  product 
has  since  been  much  less.  In  1833  it  was  7,941,792  pounds;  in  1834,  7,971^79;  and  in 
1835,  only  3,754,290 ;  this  statement  includes  the  proauce  of  Wisconsin  Territory  as  weU 
as  of  Illinois.  Some  salt  is  made  near  Shawneetown ;  near  Danville,  on  the  Little  Vermil- 
lion ;  and  near  Brownville,  on  Muddy  Creek.  The  BpnngB  are  owned  by  the  State^  and  leased 
to  the  manufacturers 

Maize  is  the  staple  production  of  the  State,  and  the  average  produce  iM  50  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Wheat  is  also  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  yields  nour  of  superior  quality ;  lye  is 
much  used  for  distillation.  Hemp,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  which  is  mostly  consumed  in  house- 
hold manufiustures,  but  is  also  exported,  the  castor-oil  bean,  firom  which  large  quantities 
of  oil  are  made  for  exportation,  and  the  common  grains  are  also  among  the  products,  Large 
herds  of  cattle  are  kept  with  little  trouble,  and  great  numbers  are  driven  out  of  the  State,  or 
sent  down  the  river  in  flaUboats.  Thouisands  of  hogs  are  raised  with  little  attention  or 
expense,  and  pork  is  largely  exported. 

Some  settlements  were  made  on  the  MisBissippi  by  the  French,  fiKxn  Canada,  toward  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  time  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  were  founded.  The 
whole  of  this  reeion  was  afterwards,  however,  abandoned  to  the  English  by  the  peace  of 
1703.  In  1809,  Illinois,  which  had  previously  formed  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  was 
organized  as  a  separate  Territory,  under  its  present  name,  and  in  1818  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  American  confederacy.  The  legislature  of  Ulinois,  styled  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  for 
twa  Thne  uovemor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Creneral  Assembly,  and  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour.  The  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  form  a  council  of  revision,  to- 
which  bills  that  have  passed  the  Assembly  are  submitted  for  approval ;  notwithstanding  their 
objectiixis,  however,  a  bill  becomes  a  law  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  dT  the  two  houses.  AU 
white  male  citizens  above  the  age  of  21  years,  who  have  resided  within  the  State  six  months 
next  preceding  the  election,  are  entitled  to  vote.    Votes  are  given  viva  voce. 

The  same  provision  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  this  as 
in  the  other  new  States,  by  the  appropriation  of  certain  proportions  of  the  public  land  to  this 
purpose.  But  the  scattered  state  o£  the  population  has  as  yet  prevented  a  general  system  of 
public  education  from  being  carried  into  operation.  There  are  several  respectable  academiee 
ra  the  State,  and  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  Shurtleff  Colle^  at  Alton,  and  the  Alton 
Theol(]«rical  Seminary,  at  the  same  place,  bid  fair  to  be  useful  institntionw     The  MetbodisCa 
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and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  sects*  and  there  are  many  Presbyterians,  Roman 
Catholics,  &c.  An  important  public  work  has  lately  been  commenced  in  this  State,  which 
will  effect  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan :  the  Illinois  and  Chicago  Canal, 
extending  from  Chicago  on  the  lake  to  a  point  below  the  rapids  of  the  Illinois,  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles,  is  in  progress,  forming  the  fourth  navigable  channel  from  the  Mississippi 
valley  to  the  great  lakes.  The  part  of  the  National  Road  between  Terre  Haute  and  Vanda- 
lia  is  not  yet  completed,  and  that  part  which  is  to  extend  from  Vandalia,  west  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  not  yet  begun. 

Tbe  population  of  Illinois  has  increased  with  the  same  amazing  rapidity  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  States.  The  constitution  provides  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude shall  hereafter  be  introduced  into  the  State,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes ;  and  as  negroes  coming  into  the  State  are  required  to  give  bonds  with  security,  that 
they  will  not  become  chargeable  as  paupers,  there  are  few  blacks. 

* 

PopukOum  at  Different  Periodi. 

1800 8,000 

1810 12,282 

1820 55,211 

1880 157,445 

1835 272,427. 

The  United  States  census  of  1880  returns  747  slaves  in  Illinois ;  but  this  is  an  error,  the 
persons  returned  as  such  being  indented  apprentices.  The  whole  number  of  blacks,  in  1830^ 
was  2884.    Illinois  is  divided  into  06  counties,  as  follows : 


.... 


. .  •  • 


.  * . 


Adams 2,186 

Alexander 1,390 

Bond 3,124 

Calhoun 1,090 

Champaign. .  formed  in  1833 

dark 3,940 

Clinton 2,330 

Clay 755 

Crawford 3,117 

Coles formed  in  1830 

Cook formed  in  1830 

Edgar 4,071 

Edwards 1,649 

Effingham  . .  formed  in  1831 

Fayette 2,704 

Franklin 4,083 

Fuhon    1,841 

GaUatin 7,405 

Greene 7,674 

Hamilton 2,616 

Hancock 483 

Henry 41 

Iroquois  ....  formed  in  1833 

Jackson 1,828 

Jasper formed  in  1831 

Jefferson ,    2,555 

JosDavies 2,111 

Johnson 1,596 

Kane formed  in  1836 

Knox 274 

Lasalle formedinl831 

Lawrence 3,668 

Macoq 1,122 


.  •  • . 


.... 


.  •  • . 


1835. 
7,042 
2,050 
3,580 
1,091 
1,045 
3,413 
2,648 
1,648 
3,540 
5,125 
9,826 
6,668 
2,006 
1,055 
3,638 
5,551 
5,917 
8,660 
»^74 
^77 
3,249 
118 
1,164 
2,783 
415 
3,350 
4,038 
2,166 

1,600 
4,754 
4,450 
3,032 


Countie..  I8l:^^*«^"l885. 

Madison 6,221....  9,016 

Macoupin 1,990  ....  5,554 

Marion 2,125....  2,844 

M'Donough 2,959 2,883 

M*Henry. . . .  formed  in  1836 

M'Lean formed  in  1830  ....  5,311 

Mercer 26 497 

Monroe 2,000  ....  2,660 

Montgomery 2^53  ....  3,740 

Morgan 12,714  ....  19,214 

Ogle formed 'in  1836 

Peoria 1,309 3,230 

Perry 1,215....  2,201 

Pike 2,396....  6,037 

Pope 3,613  ....  3,756 

Putnam  . .  included  in  Peoria  ....  4,021 

Randolph 4,429....  5,695 

Rock  Island  .  formed  in  1831  ....  616 

Sangamon 12,960  ....  17,573 

Schuyler,  included  in  M*Donough  .  6,361 

Shelby 2,970.,..  4,848 

St  aair 7,087  ....  9,055 

TazeweU 4,712  ....  5,850 

Union 3^239  ....  4,156 

Vermillion 5,836  ....  8,103 

Wabash 2,710....  3,010 

Warren 308 2,633 

Washington 1,675....  3,292 

Wayne 2,553....  2,939 

White 6,091....  6,489 

Whiteside. . .  formed  in  1836 

Will formedinl836 

Winnebago . .  formed  in  1836. 


The  towns  of  Illinois  are  small,  hut  some  of  them  are  rapidly  acquirin|f  importance,  and 
the  number  of  thriving  villages  is  already  considerable.  The  principal  town  on  the  Ohio  is 
Shawneetown,  127  mUes  from  its  mouth,  and  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash ;  it 
is  the  dep6t  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  including  the  Gallatin  Salines,  but  is  situ- 
ated on  a  bank  liable  to  inundation  in  very  high  floods.  It  has  about  1000  inhabitants.  Law- 
renceville,  on  an  elevated  ridge  near  the  ESmbairas,  and  Mount  Caimel,  below  the  rapids  of 
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the  Wabuh,  are  thrtTiii|r  towns.  America  is  a  little  village  occupying  the  fint  hi^  land 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  banks  below  being  inundated  at  high  water.  An  attempt, 
however,  has  been  made  to  secure  a  position  from  inundation  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  by  a  levee  or  embankment 

Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  are  old  French  villages  on  the  American  Bottom,  with  not  more 
than  500  to  600  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  French.  These  and  similar  sites  are  found 
unhealthy  for  new  settlers,  but  their  occupants  do  not  suffer  in  this  respect  "  The  villages 
of  KaskaiBkia,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  Cahokia,  were  built  up  hj  their  industry  in  pliices 
where  Americans  would  have  perished."  (Beek*$  Gazetteer.)  This  bottom  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  size  of  tlie  mounds,  which  are  scattered  ^  like  gigantic  hay-cooks,**  over 
its  surface.  Seventy  of  these  may  be  counted  on  the  Edwardsville  road,  near  Cahokia,  and 
the  principal  mound,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  smaller  ones,  is 
ninety  feet  in  height,  with  a  base  of  600  yards  in  circumference.  Mr.  Peck,  author  of  the 
Gazetteer  of  Illinois,  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  all  natural  hills;  other  writers 
affirm  that  while  some  of  them  are  evidently  natural,  others  are  as  plainly  of  artificial  origin. 
The  subject  requires  further  examination. 

Alton,  situated  on  the  blufib  at  the  northern  termination  of  the  American  Bottom,  two 
miles  and  a  half  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  eighteen  below  that  of  the  Dlinots,  is 
the  western  dep6t  of  the  produce  of  Illinois.  Possessing  a  fine,  commodious  harbour,  with 
an  excellent  landing  for  steam-boats,  formed  by  a  level  rock  of  a  convenient  height,  which 
makes  a  natural  wharf,  Alton  has  become  the  centre  of  an  active  and  daily  growing  trade. 
The  populatkm  at  present  exceeds  2000.  There  are  here  four  churches,  a  lyceum^  two 
'printing-offices,  and  a  penitentiary ;  and  the  picturesque  site  of  the  town  is  well  set  6S 
by  its  neat  houses,  surrounded  by  tasteful  piazzas  and  gay  shrubbery.  Upper  Alton,  in  the 
rear  of  Alton,  and  about  three  miles  distant,  is  the  seat  of  Shurtleff  College  and  a  Theolo- 
gical Seminary.    Edwardsville  is  a  neat  and  thriving  village  to  the  north  of  Alton. 

Peoria  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  contains  about  1000 
inhabitants^  Ottawa,  above  the  rapids,  is  also  a  flourishing  village  with  deep  water  and  a 
good  landing.  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  has  become  the  principal  commercial  dep6t  of  Illinois.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a  high  plain,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  aflbrds  easy  access  to  the  centre  of 
business.  An  artificial  harbour  has  been  made  by  the  construction  of  piers,  which,  extend- 
ing some  distance  into  the  lake,  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  bar.  The  country 
around  is  a  high,  dry,  and  fertile  prairie,  and  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago,  and  along 
the  lake  shore  are  extensive  bodies  of  fine  timber.  The  town  has  grown  up  within  four  or 
^we  years,  and  contains  at  present  six  churches,  a  bank,  51  ware-houses,  a  printing-office,  an 
academy,  and  4000  inhabitanta  In  1835  there  were  267  arrivals  of  brigs  and  schooners, 
beside  several  of  steam-boats. 

Springfield,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  the  border  of  a  beautiful  prairie,  and  surrounded 
by  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the  world,  and  Jacksonville,  further  wes^  in  the  midst  of 
a  beautifully  undulating  and  now  cultivated  prairie,  are  busy,  flourishing  towns  with  about 
2000  inhabitants  each.    Bloomington,  further  north,  is  also  a  growing  litUe  village. 

On  the  Mississippi,  above  the  Illinois,  Quincy  and  Rock  River  City,  at  the  mouth  (^  the 
river  of  the  name,  are  fiivourably  situated.  On  the  rocky  extremity  of  a  little  island,  about 
three  miles  long  and  of  half  that  width,  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  stands  Fort  Armstrong, 
a  United  States  military  post  Higher  up,  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Fever  River, 
which  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  the  town,  is  Galena,  a  prosperous  village  in  the  lead 
district,  with  about  1200  inhabitants. 

4.  State  of  Michigan, 

This  State  consists  of  two  distinct  peninsulas,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  waters  of 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  The  southern  division  extends  from  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Illinois  and  Ohio  to  the  straits  of  Michilimackinac,  and  has  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
west,  and  Lake  Huron,  the  River  and  Lake  St  Clair,  the  River  Detroit,  and  Lake  Erie  on 
the  east  It  is  280  miles  in  length,  and  about  190  in  breadth  in  the  southern  part,  but  con- 
tractmg  to  a  point  in  the  north ;  and  it  has  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles.  The  northern 
peninsula  lies  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  on  the  south,  St  Mary's  River  on  the 
east  and  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and  has  the  Menomonies  and  Montreal  Rivers  on  the 
southwest  and  west;  it  extends  fi-om  83°  12'  to  90°  SO'  W.  Ion.,  havmg  a  length  of  about 
300  miles,  and  varying  in  width  from  100  to  a  few  miles;  its  area  may  he  roughly  estimated 
at  about  20,000  square  miles,  giving  about  56,000  square  miles  as  the  land  area  of  the  whole 
State.     Michigan  has  a  lake-coast  of  more  than  1400  milea 

The  surface  of  the  southern  peninsula  is,  in  general,  slightly  undulating,  and  rarely  forms 
a  dead  level ;  the  water-shed,  dividing  the  waters  running  eastward  into  Lakes  Huitm  and 
Erie,  from  those  flowing  westwardly,  gradually  rises  in  the  north,  till  it  reaches  an  elevation 
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of  about  800  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lakes,  or  nearly  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  northern  part  has  not  been  fully  examined,  but  it  appears  to  be  more  uneven  and 
broken  than  the  southern ;  there  are  in  many  places  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  lofly 
bluff  points,  and  on  the  western  coast.  Lake  Michigan  is  lined  by  bare,  shifting  sand-hills 
from  100  to  200  feet  high,  similar  to  those  already  mentioned  on  the  Indiana  shore.  There 
are  some  marshy  tracts  in  the  south,  and  some  swamps,  near  the  margin  of  Detroit  River, 
but  the  amount  of  such  land  is  quite  inconsiderable. 

A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  heavily  timbered,  being  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  oak 
of  various  species,  walnut,  hickory,  poplar,  sugar-maple,  &c.,  intermixed,  particularly  in  the 
north,  with  white  and  yellow  pine.  The  forest  is  interspersed  with  oak  openings,  plains, 
and  occasionally  prairies ;  but  the  latter  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  Illinois.  The  dry 
prairies  have  a  rich  soil  from  one  to  four  feet  deep,  are  easily  cultivated,  and  yield  abundant 
crops;  the  wet  are  serviceable  in  affording  early  pasturage  and  hay  for  wintering  stock,  and 
with  a  little  labour  may  be  converted  into  excellent  artificial  meadows.  The  Plains  are 
generally  covered  with  a  regular,  thrifty  growth  of  timber,  so  free  from  brushwood  as  to 
resemble  cultivated  grounda  The  soil  is  rather  gravelly,  but  productive,  and  easy  of  culti- 
vation. **The  openings  are  often  rather  deficient  in  timber,  though  they  are  not  unfre- 
qaently  skirted  with  plains,  or  contain  patches  of  woodland,  from  which  an  ample  supply 
may  be  obtained,  not  only  for  fuel,  but  for  building,  fencing,  and  all  other  forming  purposes, 
if  used  with  economy.  They  usually  require  but  little,  and  sometimes  no  labour,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  plough ;  three  or  four  yoke  of  cattle  are  found  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  break 
them  for  the  first  time,  after  which  they  are  cultivated  with  nearly  as  much  ease  as  old  im- 

{»roved  lands.  They  are  found  to  be  excellent  for  wheat,  to  improve  by  cultivation,  and  usual- 
y  produce  a  good  crop  of  Indian-corn  the  first  season."  {Farmer^s  Emigrant's  Guide), 

In  point  of  fertility,  this  State  is  not  surpassed  by  any  tract  of  equal  extent  in  the  world ; 
in  the  southern  part,  particularly,  there  are  alluvial  lands  of  great  extent  with  a  rich  vege- 
table mould  of  from  three  to  six  feet  in  depth ;  and  although  the  northern  part  is  not  so  exu- 
berantly fertile,  yet  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  land.  Scattered  over  the 
surface,  embosomed  in  beautiful  groves,  are  numerous  sheets  of  the  most  pure  and  limpid 
water,  supplied  by  fountain^,  and  bordered  by  clean,  sandy  shores. 

The  northern  peninsula  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  but  it  appears  to  be  much 
more  hilly  than  the  southern  one.  The  rivers  are  very  much  broken  by  rapids,  and  by  falls 
of  great  height,  and  the  western  part  is  covered  by  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Wisconsin  Hills 
or  Porcupine  Mountains,  which  are  stated  to  rise  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Superior.  The  shix'es  of  the  lake  are  generally  low  and  little  indented 
by  bays  and  harbours,  and  as  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northwest,  and  sweep  with 
great  fury  over  the  wide  unsheltered  expanse  of  the  lake,  the  navigation  is  more  stormy  and 
dangerous,  than  along  the  Canada  shore.  The  American  Fur  Company  built  a  schooner  on 
this  lake  in  1834.  The  most  remarkable  object  on  the  coast,  after  passing  through  the 
gigantic  gate,  of  which  Cape  Iroquois  and  Gros  Cap,  at  the  eastern  entrance,  form  the 
columns,  is  the  Pictured  Rocks,  or  La  Portaille  of  the  Canadians,  100  miles  distant  A 
lofty  wall  of  sand-stone  extends  along  the  shore  for  the  distance  of  about  12  miles,  rising 
perpendicularly  with  an  elevation,  in  some  parts,  of  300  feet  The  face  of  the  wall  disco- 
loured by  the  water,  presents  the  appearance  of  landscapes,  buildings,  and  various  objects 
delineated  by  the  hand  of  man,  while  in  some  places  the  clifis  are  broken  into  grotesque 
forms  by  the  fiiry  of  the  ever-dashing  surge;  '* groups  of  overhanging  precipices,  towering 
walls,  caverns,  water-falls,  and  prostrate  ruins  are  here  mingled  in  the  most  wonderful  dis- 
order.'* One  of  the  most  curious  formations  consists  of  a  tabular  mass  of  sand-stone  about 
50  feet  in  diameter  and  8  feet  thick,  supported  by  four  columns,  which  are  nearly  round  and 
exhibit  almost  the  regularity  of  masonry ;  they  are  from  3  to  7  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
40  feet  high,  and  support  four  light  and  lofty  arches.  The  Canadians  call  this  structure  La 
Chapelle,  but  American  travellers  have  termed  it,  less  happily,  the  Doric  Rock. 

Most  of  the  rivers  of  this  district  empty  themselves  into  Lake  Superior ;  the  principal  are 
the  Ontonagon,  flowing  through  bold  and  picturesque  banks,  and  much  broken  by  falls ;  on 
its  border  is  found  the  celebrated  mass  of  native  copper,  about  20  cubic  feet  in  bulk,  and 
weighing  from  four  to  five  tons.  The  Montreal,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
Micliigan,  has  a  fall  of  about  90  feet,  just  above  its  mouth,  but  canoes  have  passed  up  to  its 
source,  and  thence  by  a  short  portage  into  the  Menomonies,  which  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  western  boundary  to  Green  Bay.  The  latter  is  navigable  for  about  70  miles  from  its 
mouth,  but  above  that  point  is  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  American  Fur  Company 
have  a  few  trading  posts  in  this  tract,  but  it  contains  no  permanent  white  inhabitants  except 
in  the  little  village  of  St  Mary,  which  has  a  population  of  about  800  souls,  mostly  half- 
breeds,  and  French.  At  this  place  is  Fort  Brady,  a  United  States  Military  Station.  The 
River  St  Mary,  which  forms  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Michigan,  separating  it  from 
Canada,  is  about  50  miles  in  length ;  a  fall  of  about  22  feet  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
prevents  steam-boats  and  lake  craft  from  entering  Lake  Superior,  but  canoes  ascend  and 
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daicend  the  npidi.  A  riiip  canal  will  doobUev  be  made,  ^Hienefer  the  tnule  of  the  eoan- 
Uj  shall  require  it  There  are  about  1200  Chippewaa  or  Ojibwaa  scattered  thnmgfa  this 
peninsula,  and  250  Menocnonies  on  Green  Bay,  north  of  Menomonies  River. 

The  southern  peninsula  of  Michiffan  is  abandantly  supplied  with  riven  and  streams^ 
afiordtnff  valuable  mill-streams  or  usenii  navigable  channels ;  bot  rising  in  the  central  water- 
shed and  flowing  east  and  west  into  the  booi&ry  lakes,  they  cannot  have  a  cooree  of  modi 
length.  The  St  Joseph's  River  has  a  winding  course,  through  a  rich  and  lovely  cottotry, 
of  about  200  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  the  rapids,  a  considerable  disbince 
from  its  mouth.  The  Kalamazoo  is  a  smaller  and  more  rapid  stream,  bot  is  navigable  by 
boats.  The  Washtenaw  or  Grand  River  is  the  principal  river  of  the  peninsula ;  it  has  a  cir- 
cuitous course  of  about  260  miles,  and  u  navigable  by  steam-boats  70  miles,  and  by  ked- 
boats  more  than  a  hundred  miles  further.  The  Saginaw  is  a  large  and  important  river, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  five  or  six  considerable  streams,  about  40  miles  from  its  month  in 
Saginaw  Bay.  The  Huron  and  Raisin  are  smaller  rivers,  fidling  into  Lake  Erie ;  bat  they 
are  navigable  by  boats.  The  junction  of  Grand  and  Huron  Rivers  by  a  canal  is  projected. 
The  Toledo  and  Gr^  River  Rail-road  is  already  in  progress  from  Toledo  to  Adrian,  a  dis- 
tance of  34  miles,  and  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac  Rail-road  is  also  in  progress ;  length  30 
miles. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Michigan  is  the  great  lakes,  by  which  it  is  nearly 
surrounded.  Lying  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  cootioent,  with  their  sur&ces  600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  they  penetrate  hi  down  below  that  level,  since  they  have  a  depth  varying 
flfom  800  to  1000  feet  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Erie  with  thetr  connecting  channels  have 
alread  V  been  described  under  the  head  of  Canada ;  but  it  remains  to  give  some  account  of 
Lake  Michijifan,  which  lies  chieflv  in  the  State  that  bears  its  name.  This  great  sheet  of 
water  has  hitherto  been  erroneously  delineated  upon  our  maps,  as  having  a  br^th  of  about 
60  miles,  but  recent  surveys  have  shown  that  its  western  shore  extends  aloug  the  meridian 
of  86  W.  Ion.,  thus  giving  it  a  width  of  from  80  to  100  miles;  its  length  is  a£iut  360  miles, 
and  it  has  an  area  of  about  26,000  square  miles.  In  general,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  bays  and  harbours,  the  coast  being  throughout  a  greater  part  of  its  windings  unbroken  by 
any  considerable  indentation^  Green  Bay  in  the  northwest  is,  however,  a  fine  expanse,  of 
about  25  miles  in  width,  extending  far  up  into  the  land,  and  accessible  to  veasels  of  200  tons 
burthen.  Ships  of  any  size  may  float  in  Lake  Michigan,  but  the  waters  on  its  shores  are 
shallow.  Lake  Michigan  communicates  through  the  Straits  of  Michilimackinac,  called  in 
the  countrv  Mackinaw,  4  miles  wide,  with  Lake  Huron.  It  is  remarkably  free  firom  islands, 
but  towards  its  northern  extremitv  are  the  Manitou  Isles,  and  the  Beaver  Islands.  In  1830 
there  were  five  vessels  which  did  the  whole  carrying  business  of  the  Lake ;  in  1835,  the 
number  of  schooners  and  brigs  was  150,  beside  several  large  steam-boats. 

Some  settlements  were  uMide  here  by  the  French  in  the  17th  century,  and  Detrmt  was  at 
an  early  period  an  important  trading  post  and  military  station.  With  the  rest  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  Michigan  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1763,  and  afterward  formed 
part  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  1805  it  was  set  off  into  a  distinct  Territory,  under  its 
nresent  name,  and  in  1836,  was  received  into  the  Union,  as  an  independent  State,  with  the 
limits  already  described.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  stvled  the  Legislature ;  the  former  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the 
latter  annually.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  €rovemor  are  chosen  by  the  people  and  hold 
office  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  the  term  of  office  being  seven  years.  Suffirage  is  universal.  The  con- 
stitution provides  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntuy  servitude  sluill  ever  be  introduced  into 
the  State,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes ;  and  that  no  lottery  shall  be  authorised  by 
the  State,  nor  shall  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  be  allowed.  It  is  also  a  provision  of  the  cod- 
stitution,  that  the  Legislature  shall  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotioD  of  intel- 
lectual, scientific,  ami  agricultural  improvement ;  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common 
schools,  by  which  a  schom  dball  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least 
three  months  in  every  year ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  cireumstances  of  the  State  will  permit,  diaU 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  one  at  least  in  each  township.  Measures  have 
already  been  taken  by  the  Presbyterians  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Anne  Aihoor ; 
by  the  Methodists  of  another  at  Spring  Arbour,  and  by  the  Baptists  oi  a  third  in  Ealamaaoo 
countv. 

Although  the  French  had  long  since  made  some  settlements  here,  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants was  small,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  and  St  Clair.  In  1810, 
the  population  amounted  to  only  4762;  m  1820,  it  was  8896;  in  1830,  exclusive  of  Che 
counties  now  belonging  to  Wisconsm,  28,004;  and  in  1834,  87,273. 

The  State  is  divided  mto  88  counties,  as  follows : 
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Ooontifl 

Allegan  . . 
Arenac. . . 
Barr^  .... 
Bernen. .. 
BraDch  • . • 
Calhoun. . 

Cass 

Chippewa  . 
Clinton. . . 
Eaton .... 
Gladwin. . 
Gratiot . . . 
HiUsdale. . 
Ingham  . . 

Ionia 

Isabella  . . 
Jackson  • . 
Kalamazoo 
Kent 


fonned 
formed 
fonned 


formed 
formed 


formed 
formed 
formed 
formed 
formed 
formed 
formed 
formed 
formed 
formed 
formed 


1830. 

since  1830 
since  1830 
since  1830 
....  325 
since  1830 
since  1830 
....  919 
....  636 
since  1830 
since  1830 
since  1830 
since  1830 
since  1830 
since  1830 
since  1830 
since  1830 
since  1830 
since  1830 
since  1830 


PopQlatioD. 


1834. 


1,787 

764 

1,714 

3,280 

526 


1,865 
3,124 


Counties. 


Popalation. 


1830.  1834. 

Lapeer  . . .  formed  since  1830 

Lenawee 1,491  ....    7,911 

Livingston ....     

Macomb 2,413 6,055 

Michilimackinac 877....       891 

Midland .... 

Monroe 3,187  ....    8,542 

Montcalm —  .... 

Oakland 4,911  ....  13,844 

Oceana . . .  formed  since  1830 
Ottawa . . .  formed  since  1830 
Saginaw. .  formed  since  1830 

StClair 1,114....    2^244 

St  Joseph 1,313  ....    3,168 

Sanilac  . . .  formed  since  1830 
Shiawassee  formed  since  1830 
Van  Buren  formed  since  1830 

Washtenaw 4,042  ....  14,920 

Wayne 6,781  ....  16,638 


Detroit,  the  principal  town  of  Michigan,  long  a  strong  military  post  of  the  French,  is 
pleasantly  situated,  chiefly  on  an  elevtAiA  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name ;  a  single-  narrow  street  runs  along  the  margin  of  the  water,  but  little  elevated  above 
its  level.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  neaSy  built,  and  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years  its  business  and  population  have  increased  comroensurately  with  the  growth  of  the 
fertile  country  in  its  rear.  In  1830,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  2232 ;  in  1835,  it  was 
estimated  at  8000.  The  public  buildings  are  five  churches,  of  which  the  largest  and  most 
striking  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  State  House,  Academy,  and  county  buildings. 
Detroit  is  the  dep6t  of  all  the  country  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  there  are  sixteen  or  eighteen 
large  steam-boats  plying  between  this  port  and  Chicago  and  Bufialo.  The  French  farms 
extend  several  miles  along  the  river  above  and  below  Detroit,  and  are  uniformly  i&id  out 
with  a  narrow  firont  of  a  few  acres  on  the  river  banks,  and  extending  back  into  the  country 
for  miles.  As  the  fimn-houses  stand  on  the  firont,  they  have  the  aspect  of  a  continuous  vil- 
lage. **  The  original  owners  are  a  singular  race  of  beings  altogether ;  mild  and  amiable, 
with  all  that  politeness  of  manner  which  distinguishes  every  class  of  the  courteous  nation 
from  which  they  derived  their  origin ;  thev  are  still  said  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  They 
call  Detroit  the  Fort  to  this  day,  uid  yet  few  of  them  know  any  thing  of  the  country  whose 
soldiers  first  held  it  They  are  good  gardeners,  but  very  indifTerent  fiirmers;  and  their 
highest  ambition  is  to  turn  oat  the  fiistest  trotting  pony,  when  the  cariole  races  commence 
on  the  ice  at  mid-winter.''  There  is  an  arsenal  of  the  United  States  at  Dearbomville,  near 
Detroit 

Detroit  was  at  a  very  earlv  period  the  rendezvous  of  the  coureurs  du  hois,  or  French 
hunters  and  traders,  and  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
nermanent  settlements  until  the  b^inning  of  the  18th  century,  at  which  time  Fort  Pont- 
chaitrain  was  erected  here.  In  1763  it  was  besieged  for  nearly  a  year  by  the  celebrated 
Pontiac,  an  Ottawa  chief,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  allied  force  of  Miamies,  Ottawas,  Pottar 
watamies,  Chippewas,  Shawaneee,  and  other  tribes,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  by 
Che  arrival  of  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  garrison.  In  1812  it  was  surrendered  by  General 
Hull  into  the  hands  dt  the  British,  but  was  not  long  after  re-occupied  by  Harrison.  Detroit 
is  just  be^nning  to  fulfil  the  anticipations  expressed  b^  Mr.  Schoolcraft  ^  Situated  on  the 
great  chain  of  lakes,  connected  as  they  are  at  almost  mnumerable  points  with  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Red  River  of  the  north,  it 
communicatee  with  the  ocean  at  four  of  the  most  impcnrtant  points  in  the  whole  continent 
And  when  these  natural  channels  of  commerce  shall  be  improved,  so  as  to  render  them  alike 
passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  increased  products  of  its  commerce  and  agriculture 
will  be  presented  with  a  choice  of  markets,  at  New  Orleans,  New  York,  or  Montreal ;  an 
advantage  derived  from  its  singular  position  on  the  summit-level,  in  which  the  most  ocmi- 
siderable  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  in  America  originate.  It  is  thus  destined  to  be  to  the 
regions  of  the  northwest,  what  St  Louis  is  rapidly  becoming  in  the  southwest ;  the  seat  of 
its  commerce,  the  repository  of  its  wealth,  and  the  grand  focus  of  its  moral,  political,  and 
physical  energies."  (Norrative  of  on  Expedition  to  the  Upper  Miseistippi.^ 

The  flourifiSing  town  of  Monroe  stands  on  the  River  Raisin,  two  miles  firom  its  mouth  in 
Lake  Erie,  and  is  accessible  to  steam-boats.  It  contains  several  saw  and  grist  mills,  a  wool- 
len manufkctory,  and  an  iron  fbondery,  and  the  river  afiS>rds  a  great  number  of  mill-seats,  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water.    The  population  in  1835  was  2000.    Monroe  occupies  the  spot 
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on  which  the  tAhnr^mg  manacre  of  the  American  prieoneiB  by  the  Indians  under  General 
Proctor  took  place.  An  artificial  harbour  is  in  process  of  oonstniction  on  the  river.  Anne 
Arbour  is  a  pretty  and  thriving  little  villa|re  on  the  Huron,  with  1000  inhabitantsL 

On  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  Niles  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  St  Joseph,  25  miles 
irom  its  uHNith,  with  some  manufiustories,  and  1000  inhabitants.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river 
is  the  village  of  Sl  Joseph,  &voanbly  situated  to  form  the  dep6t  of  the  richest  part  of 
Michigan.  Grand  Haven,  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  has  recently  been  selected  as  the 
site  of  a  village  which  will  doubtless  soon  be  a  considerable  town.  At  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Huron,  or  head  of  the  River  St  Clair,  on  a  commanding  position,  stands  Fort  Gratiot,  a 
United  States  military  post  The  river  is  here  narrow,  aiM  the  current  so  rapid  that  vessels 
cannot  pass  without  a  strong  breeze.  On  the  Island  of  Michilimackinac,  in  the  strait  of  the 
same  name,  are  a  village  and  United  States  military  post  The  former,  called  here  Mackinaw, 
stands  on  a  low  flat  buik  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  is  composed  of  a  few  log  houses  with 
about  800  inhabitants ;  it  is  going  to  decay  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  for  trsde,  of  which 
the  dep6t  has  been  removed  to  I^pointe  in  Wisconsin.  The  fort  is  on  the  edge  of  a  lofty 
cliff  overhanging  the  village,  and  forming  the  point  of  the  towering  rock,  whu:h  composes 
the  principal  part  of  the  island. 

Tlie  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  still  occupied  by  bands  of  the  Ottawas 
and  Chippewas. 

5.  Commmiwealth  of  Kentucky, 

The  State  of  Kentucky  Is  separated  ihxn  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  by  the  Ohio  Rivert 
and  from  Missouri  by  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Virginia,  and  on 
the  south  by  Tennessee.  It  lies  between  96<'  80'  and  90^  10'  N.  lat,  and  between  82^  and 
80^  80'  W.  Ion.,  having  a  length  of  about  800,  and  a  breadth  of  from  5  to  140  miles,  with 
an  area  of  40,500  square  miles.  The  Ohio  forms  its  boundary  through  a  distance  of  650 
miles,  the  Mississippi  for  75  miles,  and  the  Sandy  River  for  about  100. 

On  the  southeast  the  Cumberland  Mountains  separate  it  from  Virginia,  and  although  they 
do  not  anywhere  attain  a  very  great  elevation,  yet  they  give  to  this  portion  of  the  country  a 
rugged  and  mountainous  aspect,  and  their  nnmerous  spurs,  projecting  quite  into  the  centre 
of  £e  State,  render  the  sur&ce  broken  and  hilly.  Continuing  westwasd  we  pass  throogh 
an  undulatixig  and  varied  sur&ce,  abounding  with  bold  features,  although  the  hills  are  much 
less  abrupt  Uian  in  the  esst,  until  gradually  sinking  down  with  more  rounded  fiwms  and 

entle  acclivities,  they  merge  into  an  almost  level  plain  on  the  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and 
ississippL  **  Along  the  Ohio  River,  and  extending  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  different 
places  from  it,  are  the  Ohio  Hills  parallel  with  that  beautifol  stream.  These  hills  are  often 
nigh,  generally  gracefolly  rounded  and  conical,  with  narrow  vales  and  bottoms  around  their 
bases.  They  give  to  that  portion  of  the  State  through  which  they  extend  a  veiy  rough 
appearance.  They  are  covered  with  lofty  forests,  and  have  often  a  good  soil  on  their  sides 
and  summits.  The  alluvial  bottoms  between  them  and  the  Ohio,  and  along  the  streams  which 
ftiU  into  that  river,  are  of  the  richest  kind."  (Tanner's  Emigrants  Guide.) 

In  a  state  of  nature,  nearly  the  whole  surmce  of  this  region  was  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  majestic  trees,  and  a  close  undergrowth  of  gigantic  reeds,  forming  what  are  called 
in  the  country  cane-brakes.  But  in  the  southern  part,  on  the  head  waters  of  Green  River 
and  its  branches,  is  an  extensive  tract,  thinly  wooded,  and  covered  in  summer  with  high 
grass  growing  amid  the  scattered  and  stunted  oaks,  that  are  sparingly  sprinkled  over  its 
surface ;  this  tract  received  from  the  first  settlers,  who  were  struck  with  the  contrast  whidi 
it  presented  to  the  luxuriant  forests  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  the  unpromising  name  of 
the  Barrens,  which  it  by  no  means  deservesL  There  are,  indeed,  porticms  of  the  Barrens, 
which  are  known  as  the  Knobs,  that  are  too  sterile  and  ru^ed  to  admit  of  cultivation ;  but 
the  soil  is  generally  productive,  although  not  of  the  first  quality,  and  is  well  suited  for 
grazing.  There  are  also  tracts  in  the  mountainous  regions,  and  portions  of  land  on  the  Ohio 
Hills,  too  much  broken  to  be  cultivated,  but  a  great  part  of  Kentucky  is  unsurpassed  in  point  of 
fertility  of  soil.  The  region  watered  by  the  Licking,  Kentucky,  and  Salt  rivers,  is  however 
justly  described  as  the  ^irden  of  the  State,  an  epithet  to  which  the  exceeding  beauty  of  iti 
scenery,  the  great  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  fine  springs  and  streams  in  which  it  abounds^ 
amply  entitles  it  The  natural  growth  of  this  section  includes  the  black  walnut,  buckeye, 
sugar  tree,  elm,  pawpaw,  honey  locust,  mulberry,  ash,  yellow  poplar,  and  coffee  tree,  with 
an  entangled  and  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  canes,  and  grape-vines  (^extraordinary  size, 
which  has  given  place  to  grass,  the  may  apple,  and  other  plants  indicating  a  fertile  soil 
The  substratum  here,  as  is  dso  the  case  throughout  most  of  Kentucky,  is  limestone.  This 
lovely  region  is  the  most  populous,  improved,  and  wealthy  part  of  the  State. 

Kentucky  is  bountifolly  supplied  with  noble  riven  and  usefol  streams ;  beside  the  great 
limitary  riven  already  enumerated,  several  large  and  important  water-courses  traverse  the 
State,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  .Upper  Cumberland,  in  a  uniform  directkn  fhxm  south- 
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east  to  northwest ;  several  inconsiderable  streams  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Mississippi, 
bat  the  Ohio  is  the  common  recipient  of  all  the  rest  The  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  and 
Cumberland,  rise  in  the  same  region  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The  Kentucky  is  a 
rapid  stream,  running  like  the  other  rivers  of  the  State  in  a  deep  channel,  with  a  rocky  bed 
and  generally  perpendicular  rocky  banks.  It  flows  through  i&  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
country,  and  in  high  stages  of  water  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  Frankfort,  60  miles,  and 
for  flat-boats  about  100  miles  further.  The  Licking,  which  also  flows  through  a  fine  region, 
enters  the  Ohio  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  aflbrds  bait  navigation  for  about  80  mile&  Salt 
River  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  State ;  it  has  a  great  volume  of  water  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  its  course,  and  is  navigable  by  flat-boats  nearly  100  miles.  It  receives  from  the 
south  a  large  tributary  called  the  Rolling  Fork.  Green  River  likewise  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  State,  and  takes  a  westerly  course,  until  having  received  the  Big  Barren  River  from 
the  south,  it  turns  to  the  northwest ;  it  has  a  gentle  current,  with  great  depth  of  water j 
steam-boats  go  up  to  Bowling  Green,  on  the  Big  Barren,  180  miles,  and  flat-boats  ascend 
nearly  to  the  heads  of  the  river.  The  Cumberland  has  its  sources  and  its  mouth  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  in  Tennessee.  Rising  on  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  it  passes  into  Tennessee,  and,  returning  north,  enters  the 
Ohio  in  this  State,  after  a  course  of  about  600  miles ;  steam-boats  go  up  to  Nashville,  200 
miles,  and  in  some  stages  of  the  water  even  to  Burkesville  in  this  State.  The  Tennessee, 
being  separated  from  the  Cumberland  by  the  mountains  of  that  name,  has  no  portion  of  its 
head- waters  in  Kentucky ;  but  it  enters  the  State  about  70  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  admits 
steam-boats  to  Florence,  in  Alabama,  300  miles. 

Kentucky,  like  other  limestone  regions,  abounds  in  large  caverns,  sinks,  and  subterranean 
waters.  Several  of  the  caves  are  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  stretching  fbr  the  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards  into  the  earth,  sometimes  spreading  into  wide  and  high  apartments 
and  sometimes  contracting  into  low,  narrow  galleries.  Mammoth  Cave  near  Green  River 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  remarkable  formations,  and  although  recent  examina- 
tions have  reduced  its  size  from  the  16  or  20  miles  attributed  to  it  by  earlier  visiters,  yet  it 
has  been  found  to  reach  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  its  mouth ;  a  distance  which  amply 
entitles  it  to  retain  its  appellation.  The  sinks  or  sink  holes  are  cavities  or  depressions  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  resembling  those  of  Florida,  already  described,  but  of  inferior 
extent  They  are  commonly  in  the  shape  of  inverted  cones,  60  or  70  feet  in  depth,  and 
fiom  60  to  300  feet  in  circumference  at  the  top.  Their  sides  and  bottoms  are  generally 
covered  with  willows  and  aquatic  productions.  The  ear  can  often  distinguish  the  sound  of 
waters  flowing  under  them,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  perforations  in  the  bed  of  lime- 
stone below  the  soil,  which  have  caused  the  earth  above  to  smk.  Sometimes  the  ground  has 
been  opened,  and  disclosed  a  subterraneous  stream  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  these  cavities. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Kentucky  have  never  been  lystematicall^  explored ;  yet  iron 
ore,  coal,  salt,  and  lime,  are  known  to  abound.  Some  iron  is  made  in  different  quarters,  and 
several  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  salt  are  manuftctured  annually,  but  as  this  article  is 
furnished  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  the  Kanawha  salines,  it  is  not  made  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties. The  salt-springs  received  the  name  of  licks  from  the  early  settlers,  on  account  of  their 
being  the  favourite  resort  of -the  wild  animals,  which  were  fond  of  licking  the  saline  efl9or- 
escences  so  abundant  around  them.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  sulphuretted  fountains, 
which  occur  in  various  places.  Bituminous  coal  is  quarried  in  several  places  and  appears  to 
be  widely  diffused.  Saltpetre  earth  or  nitrate  of  lime  is  found  in  many  of  the  caves,  which 
abound  in  this  limestone  region,  and  during  the  war  was  extensively  used  in  making  salt^ 
petre.  Agriculture,  however,  is  the  general  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Indian-corn, 
wheat,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  are  the  great  staples  of  the  State.  Cotton  is  raised  in  small 
quantities  and  chiefly  for  home  consumption  in  the  southwestern  comer.  The  fine  pastures 
Bffotd  an  ample  range  for  cattle  and  horses,  and  many  thousands  of  these  and  of  hogs  are 
annually  driven  out  of  the  State.  The  horses  of  Kentucky  are  particularly  prized  in  the 
neighbouring  States  for  spirit  and  bottom,  Salt<beef  and  pork*  bacon,  butter  ana  cheese,  are 
also  largely  exported. 

The  manufactures  of  Kentucky  are  already  of  considerable  value,  and  are  daily  growing 
in  importance ;  the  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  Southern  States  has  caused  a 
corresponding  demand  fbr  the  cotton  bagging,  which  is  made  in  the  State  from  one  of  its 
great  staples,  and  bale-rope  and  cordage  are  also  extensively  produced;  whiskey,  cotton 
yam,  some  cotton  stufis,  and  woollens,  are  also  among  the  products  of  manufkcturing  indus- 
try.    We  have  no  data  for  determining  the  amount  of  the  respective  articles. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  the  chief  theatres  of  Kentucky  commerce,  but  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  canals  are  also  crowded  with  its  materials.  Some  important  works 
have  been  executed  fbr  the  purpose  of  extending  the  facilities  of  transportation  aflTorded  by 
the  natural  channels.  Of  these  the  most  magnificent  is  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal, 
passing  round  the  fiills  of  the  Ohio ;  fbr  although  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  it  is  200 
feet  wide  at  the  surface  and  50  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  from  the  peculiar  difficuitias  enooun- 
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tered  in  Um  ooostnietioii,  u  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  about  75  miles  of  ordinary  canals ; 
it  bas  four  locks,  capable  of  admitting  steam-boats  of  the  lai)g^est  class,  and  a  total  lockage 
of  22  feet ;  it  is  constructed  in  tbe  most  solid  and  durable  manner,  and  the  cost  of  coo- 
struct  ion  was  750,000  dollars.  The  Lexington  and  Ohio  Rail-rosd  extends  from  Lexingtoo 
to  Louisville,  90  miles.  In  1835  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  navigable  streams  of  the  State,  and  establishing  a  permanent  system  of  Inter- 
nal Improvement  Measures  have  accordingly  been  taken  for  improving  the  navigatioo  of 
the  Kentucky  River  to  the  Forks,  in  E^ill  county,  200  miles ;  for  the  construction  of  locks 
and  dams  on  Green  and  Big  Barren  Rivers ;  and  for  removing  some  obstructions  in  the  Pond 
River,  Muddy  River,  and  Rough  Creek«  tributaries  of  the  Green  River.  Several  excellent 
turnpike  or  Macadamized  roads  have  also  been  made. 

Kentucky  formed  originally  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  was  first  explored  by  hunters  from  that 
province  and  from  Noith  Carolina  in  1707.  The  first  permanent  settlements  were  made 
soon  after  (1774),  but  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  in  the  great  Mtssissippi  valley  watered  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Kentucky  with  tears  and  blood.  This  region  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  permanently  occupied  as  a  residence  by  any  of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  to  have  been  the 
common  hunting  ground  of  the  neighbouring  bands.  The  frequent  conflicts  of  these  bostile 
savages  had  acquired  for  it  even  among  them  the  terrible  title  of  the  *  bloody  ground/  and 
such  it  proved  to  be  to  the  first  white  men  who  settled  within  its  borders.  Many  families 
were  murdered,  and  some  turaed  back  to  their  former  county ;  yet  the  population  continued 
to  increase  by  new  immigrations,  and  in  1792  the  State  of  Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

The  Legidatore  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  styled  together  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  latter  are  elected  annually,  the  former  for  the 
term  of  four  years.  The  Governor,  and  the  LieutenantrGovernor,  who  is  speaker  of  the 
Senate,  also  Md  office  for  four  years.  Elections  are  popular,  and  the  right  of  suffrage  is 
extended  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  within  the 
State  two  years,  or  in  the  county  where  he  ofiers  to  vote,  one  year,  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tbn ;  the  votes  are  given  viva  voce.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  hold 
office  during  good  behaviour. 

No  system  of  popular  education  has  been  adopted  by  this  State,  but  in  many  of  the  coun- 
ties common  schools  are  supported.  There  are  also  several  respectable  Academies,  and  sfac 
Colleges  in  the  State ;  these  are  Transylvania  Univeraily,  at  Lexington,  with  Law  and 
Medical  departments,  the  oldest  collegiate  institution  in  the  Western  States ;  Centre  College, 
founded  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Danville  ;  Augusta  College,  instituted  by  the  Methodists; 
St  Joseph*s  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  establishment  at  &rdstown ;  Cumberland  College, 
at  Princeton ;  and  Georgetown  College,  in  the  town  of  the  name.  There  are  also  an 
Episcopalian  Theological  Seminary  at  Lexington,  a  Medical  College  at  Loubville,  and  a 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Danville.  The  predominant  religious  sects  are  the  Baptists  and 
Method ists;  the  Preshvterians  are  also  numerous,  and  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians. 

Kentucky  is  divided  into  83  counties,  as  follows: 


Adair 84217....  1,736 

Allen M85....  956 

AnderKin 4^20  ....  981 

Barraa 15,079  ....  3,735 

Bath 8,799....  1,582 

Boons 9,075 1,820 

Bourbon 18,436....  6,868 

Braekeo 6,518  ....  833 

Breckenridgs 7,345 1,480 

Bullitt 5,652....  1,143 

BaUer 3,058 453 

CaldweU 8,324....  1,774 

Callaway 5,164....  427 

Campbell 9,883 1,033 

Casey. 4.342  ....  463 

Christian 12,684....  4,335 

Clarke , 13,051 4,486 

Clay 3,548  ....  364 

Cumberiand . 8,624 1,692 

Daviesi 5,209....  1,324 

Edmondaon 2,642 278 

EstiU 4,618....  441 

Fayette  ............  25^098  ....  10,933 


Oouatiee.  ToUl''"'*^- 

Fleming 13,499  ....  1,764 

Floyd 4,347  ....  139 

FrankUn 9,254....  3,099 

Gallatin 6,674....  1,184 

Gairard 11,871....  3,551 

Grant 2,986 266 

Graves 2,504 279 

Grayaon 3,880 238 

Greene 13,138 3,461 

Greenup 5,852 999 

Hancock 1,515  ....  347 

Hardin 12,849....  9,069 

Harlan 9,929....  136 

Harrison 13,234....  9,788 

Hart 5,191  ....  799 

Henderson 6,659 9«559 

Henry 11,387....  2,463 

Hickman 5,198....  870 

Hopkins 6,763....  1,305 

JeSeraon 23,979  ....  6^934 

Jessamine 9,960 3,384 

Knox 4,315  ....  477 

Laurel....... 24N)6 196 
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Ooontiet. 


Lawrence 3,900 

Lewis 5,229 

Lincoln 11,002 

Livingston 5,971 

Logan 13,012 

Madison 18,751 

Mason 16,199 

MX:;racken 1,297 

Meade 4,131 

Mercer 17,694 

Monroe 5,340 

Montgomery 10j240 

Momn 2,857 

Moblenburg 5,340 

Nelson 14,932 

Nicholas 8,834 

Ohio 4,715 

Oldham 9,588 

5,786 


Ft^mlation. 
Total.  BlaTss. 

79 

464 
3,638 
1,136 
4,624 
6,039 
4,391 

130 

945 
4,824 

645 

2,580 

46 

998 
4,628 
1,237 

583 
2,605 

790 


• « •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  >  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  >  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  a  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Cottoties. 


Toul. 

Pendleton 3,863 

Perry 3,330 

Pike 2,677 

Pulaski 9,509 

Rockcastle 2,865 

RosseU 3,679 

Scott 14,677 

Shelby 19,030 

Simpson 5,815 

iSpencer 6,812 

Todd 8,680 

Trigg 5,916 

Union 4,764 

Warren 104149 

Washington 19,017 

Wayne 8,685 

Whitley 3,806 

Woodford 12,273 


Population. 


Slaves. 

428 

155 

78 

1,007 

281 

458 

5,452 

5,920 

1,232 

1,513 

8,168 

1.417 

1,355 

2«863 

4,714 

633 

139 

5,633. 


Population  at  Different  PeriodB, 


1700 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


Tout. 

-  -    -    -      73,077  -  - 

-  .    .    -    220,055  .  - 

-  .    .    -    406,511  -  - 

-  .    .    .    564,317  -  . 

-  -    .    -    687,917  -  - 


Slaves. 

-  11,830 

-  40,343 

-  80,561 

-  126,732 

-  165,2ia 


The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  generally  but  thinly  peopled,  and  contains  no  considera- 
ble towns ;  yet  it  has  hidden  treasures  in  its  coal-beds,  salt-wells,  and  iron  ores,  that  will 
one  day  be  more  folly  appreciated  than  at  present,  and  will  form  a  source  of  wealth  to  its 
inhabitants.  The  valley  of  the  west  fork  of  Sandy  River  at  Pikeville,  and  Cumberland  Gap 
in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  State,  are  the  most  important  points  of  communication 
between  this  region  and  Western  Virginia. 

Maysville  is  the  first  considerable  town  of  Kentucky  which  is  passed  in  descending  the 
River  Ohio.  It  is  the  depdt  of  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  and  its  trade  is  pretty  extensive ; 
it  has  also  some  manufiictures.  The  population  in  1830  was  2040,  but  it  has  since  probably 
doubled.  Maysville  occupies  a  narrow,  but  somewhat  elevated  bottom,  at  the  mouth  of 
Limestone  Creek,  which  8JS)rds  a  harbour  for  boats.  Newport  and  Covington  are  thriving 
towns  situated  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Licking  River,  and  opposite  to  Cincinnati ;  they 
are  the  seats  of  some  manufacturing  industry,  as  well  as  of  an  active  trade,  and  contained 
together,  in  1835,  about  4000  inhabitants.  At  Newport  there  is  an  United  States  Arsenal. 
About  20  miles  southwest  is  the  celebrated  Big  Bone  Lick,  which  is  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids  in  the  warm  season.    It  has  been  already  described  on  paee  376  of  this  volume. 

Striking  southwardly  into  the  interior,  we  enter  that  beautiful  region  whose  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  lovely  features  filled  the  first  adventurers  with  so  much  delight,  when  they 
emerged  from  the  rugged  mountain  tracts  of  the  east  It  is  now,  indeed,  filled  with  fine 
plantations,  well  cultivated  fiirms,  and  flourishing  towns  and  villages,  and  the  gigantic  game, 
which  frequented  its  numerous  licks  and  abundant  springs,— the  elk  and  the  oison, — have 
disappeared ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement  has  only  converted  a  natural  paradise  into  a 
deligntful  garden.  Lexington,  Frankfort,  Georgetown,  Paris,  Shelbyville,  Loaisville,  Bards- 
town,  Danville,  and  Harrodsburg  are  among  the  towns  of  this  fine  region. 

Lexinffton,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  and  for  many  years  the  seat  of  government,  is 
beantifulTy  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  rich  tract  above  described.  The  streets  are  spacious, 
well  paved,  and  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  and  public  buildings  are  remarkable  for 
neatness  and  elegance.  Fine  shaide-trees  border  and  adorn  many  of  the  streets,  and  the 
principal  mansion-houses  of  the  citizens  are  surrounded  bv  extensive  grounds  ornamented 
with  noble  trees  and  luxuriant  shrubberv.  The  Halls  of  Transylvania  University,  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  the  eleven  Churches,  &c  are  amonff  the  public  buildings.  There  are  here 
several  large  cotton  and  woollen-manufactories,  machine-shons,  rope-works,  cotton-bagging 
&ctories,  £c.  Lexington  received  its  name  firom  a  body  of  hunters,  who,  while  encamped 
here  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  heard  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 
In  1830  the  population  was  6104. 

On  the  northeast  is  Paris,  a  floarishing  town  with  1210  inhabitants,  and  on  the  northwest 
stands  Georgetown,  also  a  nisy  and  growing  town,  with  1344  inhabitants.    At  Great  Cross- 
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ingB  in  the  neigfabourfaood,  is  the  Choctaw  Academy,  instituted  for  the  porpoee  of  educatiog* 
Indian  youth ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  1835  was  163,  of  whom  66  were  Choctaws,  19  Chick- 
asaws,  15  Creeks,  12  Cherokees,  with  some  Miamies,  Pottawatamies,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Qur 

Cws,  and  Seminoles.  The  institution  is  supported  by  funds  accruing  from  the  purchase  of 
(Sian  lands,  and  appropriated  by  treaty  with  the  respective  tribes,  to  this  purpose. 

Frankfort,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river,  in  a  highly  pictur- 
esque situation ;  the  site  of  the  town  is  an  alluvial  bottom,  above  which  the  river  hills  rise 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  200  feet,  giving  a  bold,  wild  character  to  the  scenecj, 
which  contrasts  finely  with  the  quiet,  rural  beauty  of  the  town  itself.  Steam-boats  go  up  to 
Frankfort,  60  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  keel-boats  much  higher.  The  State- 
house  is  a  handsome  edifice,  built  of  white  marble  taken  from  the  bani^  of  the  river,  and 
there  is  here  a  Penitentiary,  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan.  The  population  is  1680.  At 
Harrodsborg,  near  the  head  of  Salt  River,  to  the  south  of  Frankfort,  are  saline  springs,  which 
are  much  visited.  Population,  1051.  Bardstown,  further  west,  the  seat  of  the  Catholic  Col- 
lege of  St  Joseph,  is  a  flourishing  village  with  1629  inhabitants. 

Louisville,  the  principal  city  of  Kentucky,  and  in  point  of  wealth,  trade,  and  population 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  beyond  the  mountains,  is  finely  situated  on  an  extensive  and 
gently  sloping  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  Beargrass  Creek,  and  above  the  &lls  of  the  Ohia 
**  Its  position  on  one  of  the  great  bends  of  the  river,  with  islands  and  rapids  below,  forms  one 
of  die  most  striking  among  all  the  beautifiil  scenes  with  which  the  Ohio  abounds.*'  The 
fidls  are  only  perceptible  at  low  water,  the  whole  descent  being  but  22  feet  in  two  miles, 
and  when  the  river  is  fiill  they  present  no  obstruction  to  the  navi^tion;  the  Louisville  and 
Portland  Canal  enables  large  steam-boats  to  reach  Louisville  m  all  stages  of  the  water. 
Louisville  carries  on  the  most  extensive  trade  of  any  of  the  western  towns,  many  thousands 
of  flat4natB  arriving  here  yearly  from  all  parts  of  the  upper  Ohio,  and  steam-boats  arriving 
and  departing  daily  in  every  direction.  In  1831  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the  place 
were  estimated  to  amount  to  15,000,000  dollars ;  in  1835  they  had  increased  to  24,837,000. 
The  population  of  Louisville,  which  in  1800  amounted  to  600  souls,  had  increased  in  1890 
to  10,896,  and  in  1835  to  19,968.  The  manufactures  are  various  and  extensive,  comprising 
cotton-yam  and  stuflEs,  iron,  cotton-bagging,  cordage,  hats,  &c  The  town  is  well  built  and 
regularly  laid  out  with  spacious,  straight,  and  well-paved  streets,  running  parallel  to  the 
river,  intersected  by  others  meeting  them  at  right  angles,  and  the  landing  is  convenient  for 
boats.  There  is  a  Nautical  Asylum  for  disabled  boatmen  at  Louisville.  Portland  is  a  grow- 
ing little  village  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  are  Bowling  Green,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation 
on  the  Big  Barren  branch  of  Green  River,  ai^  Ruaselvilie,  to  the  southeast,  a  flourishing 
village  wiui  1358  inhabitants.  Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  has  recently  derived 
importance  from  its  growing  trade,  and  has  at  present  about  1200  inhabitants.  The  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are  mostly  subject  to  inundation,  and  afford  no  favourable  sites 
for  towns.  The  Iron  Banks,  16  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Chalk  Banks,  5 
miles  further  down,  are  the  only  points  where  the  river-hills  reach  the  bed  of  the  river,  in 
Kentucky. 

6.  State  of  Tennessee, 

TenneBsee  has  Kentucky  and  Virginia  on  the  north,  North  Carolina  on  the  east,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi  on  the  south,  and  Missouri  and  Arkansas  on  the  west  It  extends 
from  31°  40'  to  90°  15'  W.  Ion.,  and  from  35°  to  36°  40'  N.  lat,  being  about  110  miles  in 
width,  and  about  400  miles  in  length  in  the  northern  and  300  in  the  southern  part,  with  an 
area  of  45,000  square  miles.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  mountainous ;  the  Kittatinny 
range,  under  the  local  names  of  the  Stone,  Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  mountains,  forms 
the  dividing  line  between  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  while  the  prolongation  of  the  Alle- 
ghany chain,  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  and  of  Laurel  Ridge,  traverse  the  State  from  north  to  south. 
The  latter,  which  here  takes  the  name  of  Cumberland  Mountains,  spreads  out  in  this  State 
to  a  breadth  of  about  50  miles,  filling  that  section  of  the  country  which  lies  between  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland,  before  they  take  a  western  course,  with  long,  regular  ridges 
of  no  great  elevation.  Perhaps  none  of  their  summits  exceed  2000  feet  in  height,  and  they 
are  mostly  wooded  to  the  top ;  in  some  places  they  are  too  rocky  and  rugged  for  cultivation, 
while  in  others  they  swell  gently  from  their  elevated  base,  and  they  embosom  numerous 
delightful  aiMl  fertile  valleys.  West  of  this  section  is  Middle  Tennessee,  which  is  generally 
of  a  moderately  hilly  surface,  and,  beyond  the  Tennessee  River,  West  Tennessee  is  a  level 
or  slightly  undulating  plain. 

Tennessee  is  bountifully  supplied  with  noble  rivers  and  fine,  pure  streams,  furnishing 
ample  power  for  economical  purposes.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  western  bonder  for  a 
distance  of  160  miles,  and  its  banks  within  this  State  afibrd  some  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mercial sites  to  be  found  in  its  long  course     The  Cumberland  has  its  sources  and  its  mouth 
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in  Kentucky,  but  runs  for  about  250  miles  in  Tennessee ;  steam-boats  sometimes  go  up  to 
Burkesville  in  Kentucky,  but  they  rarely  pass  above  Carthage.  .The  Tennessee  also  rises 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  Clinch  and  Holston  have  their  sources  in  the  Alleghany 
ridge  of  Virginia,  but  the  Wataga,  a  tributary  of  the  Holston,  the  Nolichucky  and  Big  Pigeon, 
branches  of  the  French  Broad  River,  the  Little  Tennessee,  and  the  Hiwassee,  all  rise  in  the 
Blue  Ridge.  The  Little  Tennessee  is  often  considered  as  the  main  river,  but  it  is  much 
inferior  to  the  Holston,  with  which  it  unites,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch 
in  fact  form  the  Tennessee  River.  Most  of  these  rivers  are  navigable  by  boats,  and  they 
receive  numerous  valuable  mlU-streama  After  re-entering  the  State,  the  Tennessee  flows 
200  miles  y^ithin  its  limits  before  passing  into  Kentucky,  and  is  navigable  throughout  that 
distance  for  steam-boats.  The  fllk  and  Duck  Rivers  are  its  only  considerable  tributaries ; 
rising  in  the  same  district  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  they  reach 
their  common  recipient  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  each  other ;  they  are  both  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance.  The  Seqi^ tehee  is  a  smaller  stream  flowing  through  a  rich  and 
beautiful  valley  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Caney  Fork  and  Stone*s  River,  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Cumberland,  are  navigable  streams.  The  former  rises  within  the  nooun- 
tains,  the  latter  on  their  western  slope.  Western  Tennessee  is  almost  entirely  drainod  by 
the  Mississippi ;  the  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  and  Hatchee  Rivers  are  navigable  streams  empty- 
ing themselves  into  the  Mississippi.     Wolf  River  is  a  rapid  and  broken  torrent 

The  most  valuable  mineral  products  of  Tennessee  are  iron,  gold,  coal,  and  salt  Gold  is 
found  in  the  southeastern  section,  but  it  has  not  been  systematically  worked.  Iron  occurs 
throughout  the  State  east  of  the  Tennessee ;  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  furnaces  in 
East  Tennessee,  and  in  Middle  Tennessee  alone  the  number  of  furnaces,  in  1835,  was  27, 
producing  about  27,000  tons  of  metal  annuallv ;  there  are  also  several  rolling-mills  and  nail- 
fiictories  in  this  section.  Coal  is  found  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  great  quantities ;  it  is  carried  from  Crab  Orchard  Mountain,  near  Emery*s  River,  down 
the  Tennessee  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  about  1700  miles.  The  supposed  coal  of 
Williamson,  Davidson,  and  Maury  counties  is,  according  to  Professor  Troost,  aluminous  slate. 
Good  marble,  marl,  buhr-stone,  nitrous  earth,  and  other  useful  minerals  are  found,  and  there 
are  some  valuable  mineral  springs. 

Agriculture  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
land  is  productive,  and  many  or  the  valleys  of  East  Tennessee,  and  much  of  the  middle  and 
western  sections  are  eminently  fertile.  Indian-corn  and  cotton  are  the  staples  of  The  State, 
and  a  good  deal  of  ttobacco,  hemp,  and  wheat  are  raised.  Cotton  thrives  in  almost  every 
part,  except  the  northeastern  triangular  section,  and  the  crop  is  about  150,000  bales,  and 
mcreasing,  as  new  lands  have  recently  been  devoted  to  this  article.  The  tobacco  crop  aflbrds 
about  50^  hhds.  In  East  Tennessee  grazing  is  much  attended  to,  and  great  numbers  of 
live-stock  are  driven  out  of  the  State  to  the  eastern  markets.  The  pine  forests  of  this  section 
also  afibrd  tar,  spirits  of  turpentine,  rosin,  and  lampblack ;  whiskey,  coarse  linen,  live-stock, 
pork,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  flour,  and  fruits,  constitute,  with  cotton,  maize, 
and  tobacco,  the  exports  of  Tennessee.  The  only  outlet  of  the  eastern  section  is  by  the  long 
and  tedious  course  of  the  Tennessee,  or  by  wagons  through  the  mountain  passea  Sevena 
schemes  have  accordingly  been  projected  to  connect  it  by  an  easier  route  with  the  eastern 
ports;  and  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  a  rail-road  from  Knoxville 
to  Charleston,  forming  part  of  the  great  Ohio  and  Charleston  Rail-road.  Surveys  have  ascer- 
tained the  practicability  of  a  passacre  over  the  mountains,  both  from  North  Carolina  towards 
Knoxville,  and  from  Georgia  towaras  the  Tennessee,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

This  country  appears  to  have  been  first  visited  by  hunters  and  Indian  traders  fix>m  North 
Carolina,  in  about  1730 ;  it  was,  like  Kentucky,  found  to  be  unoccupied  by  Indians,  and  abound- 
ing in  buflalo,  elk,  and  other  game.  Fort  Loudon  was  built  on  the  Little  Tennessee,  in 
1757,  and  some  white  settlements  were  made  at  that  time.  These  were  soon  broken  up  by 
the  neighbouring  Indians,  but  a  few  years  afterward  they  were  renewed,  and  from  that  periol 
immigrants  continued  to  pour  into  the  new  country,  which  belonged  to  the  province  of  North 
Carolina.  In,  1784  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  the  inlmbitants  to  form  a  separate 
^vemment  under  the  name  of  Frankland.  In  1790  the  Territory  southwest  of  the  Ohio, 
mcluding  the  present  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  was  organized,  and  in  1794  the 
latter  was  constituted  a  separate  Territory  by  its  present  name.  In  1796  Tennessee  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State. 

The  supreme  executive  power  of  this  State  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  chosen  by  the  people 
for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  styled  together  the  General  Assembly,  and  elected  for  the  term  of  two 
years.  The  Judges  are  chosen  by  th6  General  Assembly,  and  hold  oflice,  the  inferior  Judges 
for  eight,  and  the  superior  for  twelve  years.  Every  white  male  citizen,  who  has  been  an 
inhabitant  of  the  county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  for  the  six  months  preceding  the  election, 
enjoys  the  right  of  sufirage. 

The  State  has  a  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  distributed  to  such  school  districts  aa 
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provide  a  Kbool-houM,  bat  little  has  yet  been  done  towaida  the  eetabliahment  of  a  eonHmai 
achool  ajratem  tfaroughout  ihe  State.  There  are  here  several  remctable  academiea,  and  five 
colleg'iate  institutions :  Nashville  University  at  Nashville,  East  Tennessee  Coll^i:e  at  Knoz- 
ville,  Greenville  College  at  Greenville,  Jackson  College  near  Columbia,  and  Washingtan 
College  in  Washington  County ;  there  is  also  a  Theological  Seminary  at  Mary ville.  The 
IfelhodislB  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  bodies  in  Tennessee ;  the  Presbj- 
ierians  are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Friends,  &c. 
Tennessee  is  divided  into  62  counties,  as  follows : 


Eatt  Tenne$ue. 


OoqbUm. 


Yopulatjoii. 
TVrtal.  EHatcs. 


Andenon 5,310 

Bledsoe 4,648 

Blount 11,038 

Campbell 5,110 

Carter 6,414 

Claiborne 8,470 

Cocke 6,017 

Grainger 10,066 

Greene 14,410 

HamUton 3,276 

Hawkins 13,683 


Bedford 30,396 

Davidson 98,123 

Dickeon 7,265 

Fentreae 3,748 

Franklm 15,620 

GUes 18,703 

Hardyi 4,868 

Hickman 8,119 

Humpbreye 6,187 

Jackion 9,698 

Lawrence 5,411 

Lincoln 33,075 

Maury 37,666 


471 
419 

1,024 
345 
460 
615 
608 
909 

1.070 
115 

1659 


OooBtiai. 


Pl^alaUoB. 
TbUl. 


Jefferson 11301  .. 

Knox 14,498  .. 

M'Minn 14,460  .. 

Marion 5^508  . . 

Monroe 13,708  . . 

Morgan 3^  . . 

Roane \ 11,341  .. 

Rhea 8,186  . . 

Sevier 5,717  . . 

Sullivan 10,073... 

Washington 10,994  . . 


Middle  Tenneswee, 


5,648 

11,663 

1,659 

119 
3,547 
5,958 

416 
1,313 

735 
1,019 

553 
4,091 
9,434 


Montgomery 14,349 

Overton 8,243 

Ferry 7,094 

Robertaon 13,372 

Rutherford 26,134 

Smith 19,906 

Stewart 6^968 

Sumner 20,569 

Warren ^ 15,210 

Wayne 6,013 

White 9,967 

WiUiamaon 36,638 

Wilson 35,472 


1,223 

2,033 
1,283 

368 

1,053 

GO 

1,118 

647 


1,187 
1,040. 


5,801 

843 

408 

3,601 

8,649 

4,384 

1,400 

7,257 

1,556 

379 


10,505 
5,944 


Wett  Tenneuee. 


Carroll 9,397 

Dyer 1,904 

Fayette 8,653 

Gibson 5,801 

Hardeman. .........  11,655 

Haywood 5,334 

Henderson 8,748 


1,673 
601 
3,178 
1,381 
3,660 
1,839 
1,433 


Henry 13,249....  3,960 

Madison 11,594 4,167 

M'Nairy 5,697...  377 

Obion 3,099 337 

Shelby 5,648....  3,1^ 

Tipton 5,317....  1,738 

Weakley 4,797....  848 


PopuUaion  at  D^erent  Periodi, 

Total 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


35,791 8,417 

105,602 13,584 

261,727  -...•--  44,535 

422,813 80,107 

681,904 141,608. 


East  Tennessee  contains  no  considerable  towns ;  the  largest,  Enoxville,  having  only  1500 
inhabitants.  It  stands  on  a  hilly  site,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Holston  River,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  seat  of  ^emment,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  hot,  acocffding  to  the 
Tennessee  Gazetteer,  its  commercial  importance  has  of  late  much  diminished.  It  contains 
the  Halls  of  East  Tennessee  College,  a  oaeful  and  flourishing  institution.  The  other  towns 
of  this  section,  Blountville,  Jonesboro,  RogersviUe,  and  Mary  ville  are  little  villages  of  SOOor 
600  inhabitants.  ^_ 

CroBung  the  mountains,  we  find  Winchester,  Fayetteville,  at  the  head  of  navigSuoo  on 
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the  Elk,  and  Pulaski,  thriTing  little  towns  in  the  south ;  the  last  mentioned  has  1200  inhabit^ 
ants,  and  the  two  others  about  800  each.  Columbia,  on  the  Duck  River,  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  in  the  State,  and  has  about  1500  inhabitants ;  it  is  the  seat  of  Jackson  Col- 
lege. Murfreeeboro,  for  some  time  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  very 
rich  and  highly  cultivated  district,  and  it  has  a  population  of  1000.  Carthage,  on  the  Cum- 
berland River,  is  a  busy,  growing  town  with  800  inhabitants. 

Nashville,  the  capital,  and  the  only  considerable  city  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  in  a  fertile  and  picturesque  tract  The  site  is  elevated 
and  uneven,  and  the  town  is  well  built,  containing,  beside  some  elegant  dwelling-houses,  the 
Court-house,  a  Lunatic  A^lum,  a  Penitentiary  conducted  on  the  Auburn  system,  the  Halls 
of  Nashville  University,  six  Churches,  &c.  The  trade  is  aotive  and  pretty  extensive,  and 
there  are  some  manufiictories,  comprising  several  brass  and  iron-fbunderies,  rolling-mills, 
tanneries,  dtc.  The  population  increased  from  5566,  in  1880,  to  above  7000,  in  1835.  Clarks- 
ville,  below  Nashville,  is  a  thriving  little  town.  Franklin,  to  the  south  of  Nashville,  is  a 
busy  town  with  1500  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  some  branches  of  mechanical  and  manufactur- 
ing industry  pretty  extensively. 

West  Tennessee,  lying  between  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  received  its  first  white 
settlers  in  1819,  and  at  present  it  contains  a  population  of  nearly  100,000  souls,  and  has  seve- 
ral flourishing  towns.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cotton. 
Jackson,  on  the  Forked  Deer  River,  with  1000  inhabitants ;  Bolivar,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, on  the  Hatchee,  a  very  mwing  and  busy  town;  Randolph,  on  the  second  Qiickasaw 
Bluff,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Hatchee  River,  with  a  good  harbour  for  steam-boats  in  all 
stages  of  the  water,  and  conveniently  placed  for  the  outlet  of  a  productive  region ;  and  Mem- 
phis, at  the  fourth  Chickasaw  Blufl^  with  one  of  the  best  sites  for  a  commercial  emporium  on 
the  Mississippi,  are  all  small  towns,  but  of  growing  business  and  importance.  The  Chicka^ 
saw  Blu£&,  or  points  where  the  river-hills  reach  the  river,  presenting  sites  above  the  reach 
of  the  floods,  are  four  in  number ;  the  first  being  below  the  mouth  of  the  Forked  Deer  River, 
is  the  site  of  Fulton ;  the  second  has  been  mentioned  as  that  of  Randolph ;  the  third,  18 
miles  below,  is  separated  from  the  main  channel  of  the  river  by  a  bayou  or  slough,  which  is 
only  navijgable  in  times  of  high  water ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  site  of  Memphis.  The  next 
similar  highland  below  is  at  Vicksburg,  365  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The  Bluff  on 
which  Memphis  stands  is  30  feet  above  the  highest  floods,  and  its  base  is  washed  by  the  river 
for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  while  a  bed  of  sand-stone,  the  only  known  stratum  of  rocks  below 
the  Ohio,  juts  into  the  stream  and  forms  a  convenient  landing.  IVom  the  Ohio  to  Vicksburg, 
a  distance  of  650  miles,  it  is  the  only  site  for  a  great  commercial  mart  on  either  bank  of  the 
Mississippi 

7.  State  of  Arkan9a$. 

Arkansas  is  the  last  bom  and  as  yet  the  most  thinly  peopled  of  the  great  American  Con- 
federacy, but,  as  it  ofiers  many  attractions  to  emigrants,  its  fertile  fields  are  already  begin- 
ning to  receive  their  new  possessors.  Lyin^  in  a  very  compact  form  between  Louisiana  and 
Missouri,  it  has  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  on  the  east,  and  the  Western  Territory  and 
Mexico  on  the  West  It  extends  from  SS^'  to  36^  32'  N.  lat,  and  from  89^  45'  to  M^  30' 
W.  Ion.,  being  240  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  from  180  to  250  in  breadth,  uid 
having  an  area  of  54,500  square  miles.  The  sur&ce  is  much  broken  and  hilly  in  the  central 
part  (?  the  State,  and  in  the  western  part  is  even  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  several 
ranges  known  under  the  names  of  the  Ozark  and  Masserne  Mountains.  Our  knowledge  of 
these  highlands  is,  however,  very  imperfect  Some  portions  of  this  tract  are  stony  and  ste- 
rile ;  there  are  numerous  and  extensive  prairies  interspersed  throughout,  but  in  general  it  is  . 
well  wooded  and  often  covered  with  heavy  timber. 

Tlie  eastern  part  of  the  State  for  the  distance  of  about  100  miles  is  a  low,  level  tract, 
covered  in  a  great  measure  with  swamps  and  marshes.  This  vast  flat  extends,  with  slight 
interruptions,  firom  Cape  Girardeau,  where  a  reef  of  rocks,  called  the  Grand  chain  and  con- 
nected with  a  hilly  range  on  the  north,  crosses  the  Mississippi,  quite  down  to  the  mouth  of 
that  river  on  the  western  side,  and  fVom  the  Chickasaw  Blufib  to  the  Walnut  Hills  on  the 
eastern  side.  It  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  numerous  bayous,  lagoons,  and  stagnant 
pools,  which  receive  and  retain  the  overflowing  waters  c^  the  rivers,  and  is  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  uplands,  which  rise  like  islands  above  the  surrounding  swamps.  These  lost 
hills, — cdtes  sang  dessein,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  French  inhabitants, — are  of  various 
dimensbhs,  from  20  or  30  to  a  few  miles  in  circumference,  but  so  cut  off  firom  all  communi- 
cation during  the  wet  season,  and  surrounded  by  such  an  extent  of  noisome  swamps,  as  to 
c^er  little  attraction  to  the  settler.  Across  this  whole  tract,  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  Mem- 
phis on  the  western  side,  and  from  Memphis  to  Vicksburg  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  there 
seems  to  be  scarcelv  a  route  where  the  construction  of  roads  is  practicable,  without  raising 
the  rosdf^ied  several  feet  above  the  surrounding  level ;  the  National  Road  in  process  of  eon- 
structionlrom  Memphis  to  Little  Bock,  one  of  the  &!W  favourable  routes  existing,  requires 
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in  0ome  places  embankments  of  4  or  5  feet  {Long^g  Reconnoiuance  of  a  Route  for  a  RaU' 
Road  from  Savannah  and  Charleston  to  the  Mississippi).  It  is  supposed,  however,  that 
the  removing  of  the  rafts  and  fallen  timber  that  choke  up  the  St  Francis  and  its  tributuy 
streams,  and  by  backinff  up  the  water  cause  it  to  spread  over  the  countrji  will  reclaim 
extensive  tracts.  (LintC^s  Letter  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce), 

Arkansas  is  well  supplied  with  navig^able  streams.  The  Mississippi  washes  its  eastern 
border  through  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles,  and  receives  several  large  rivers  from  this 
State.  Among  these  is  the  Arkansas,  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  tributariei,  which  flows 
trough  the  centre  of  the  State  in  a  course  df  350  miles,  afibrding  navigation  donng  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  far  above  its  western  limits.  The  St  Francis  and  White  Rivers 
are  noble  streams  flowing  from  the  highlands  of  Missouri,  but  their  channels  are  obstructed 
by  rafis  and  drifi-wood.  The  White  River  receives  the  Black  River,  a  large  and  navigable 
stream  with  numerous  navigable  branches,  from  the  east,  and  Red  River,  from  the  west 
The  southern  part  of  the  State  is  drained  by  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana,  and  its  great  tri- 
butary the  Washita,  which  is  navigable  400  miles.  The  Bayous  Bartholomew,  £eu(  and 
Tensas,  Saline  Creek,  Sulphur  Creek,  and  the  Little  Missouri,  pour  their  waters  tato  the 
Washita. 

Arkansas  is  as  yet  imperfectly  known ;  but  with  extensive  swamps  and  some  sterile  tracts^ 
it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  highly  productive  land,  and  much  of  extraordinary  fertili^. 
Lead,  coal,  salt,  and  iron,  abound,  and  there  are  valuable  thermal  and  sulphuretted  springs; 
the  Hot  Springs  on  the  Upper  Washita  are  said  to  have  a  temperature  but  little  below  the 
boiling  point  Novaculite  or  oilnstcme  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Cotton  and  maize  are  the 
staples ;  the  cotton  crop  is  at  present  about  20,000  bales,  but  must  rapidly  increase.  The 
country  is  admirably  adapted  for  grazing. 

Arkansas  formed  a  part  of  Lmiisiana,  and  afterwards  of  Missouri  Territory,  until  1810^ 
when  it  received  a  separate  territorial  government,  and  in  1896  it  became  an  independent 
State.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  chosen  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  elected  biennially ;  the  General  Assem- 
bly meets  every,  two  years.  The  Governor  holds  office  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The 
superior  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  €reneral  Assembly,  those  of  the  Supreme  dourt  holding 
office  for  eight,  and  those  of  the  Circuit  Courts  for  four  years.  Every  white  male  citizen  of 
the  age  of  21  years  who  has  resided  within  the  State  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
election,  has  the  right  of  sufirage.  Votes  are  given  viva  voce.  In  the  prosecution  of  uaves 
for  crime,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  have  an  impartial  jury,  and  slaves  convicted  of  a 
capital  ofience  shall  sufier  the  same  degree  of  punishment  as  free  whites,  and  no  other.  No 
lotteries  can  be  established,  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  within  the  State  is  prohibited. 

Arkansas  is  divided  into  34  counties,  as  follows : 


Conntiefl.  Popalation,  183S. 

Arkanua 2,080 

CarroU 1,357 

Chicot 2,471 

Conway 1,214 

CUrk 14J85 

Crawford 3,1 39 

Crittenden 1,407 

Greene 971 

Heropetead 2,955 

Hot  Springs 6,117 

Independoioe 2,653 

Izard 1,879 

Jackson >••  691 

Jefferson 1,474 

Jobnaon 1,803 

Lafayette 1,446 

lAwrence 3,844 


OooBtisa.  Pofmlation,  1835. 

Miller 1,373 

Misaiaaippi 600 

Monroe 556 

Phillips 1,518 

Pike 449 

Pope 1,318 

Pulaski 3,513 

Randolph formed  in  1836 

Saline formed  in  1836 

Searcy fonned  in  1836 

Scott 100 

Sevier 1,350 

St  Francis 1,896 

Union 878 

Van  Buren 855 

Washington 6,742 

White formed  in  1836. 


Popuiation  at  Different  Periods. 

TotaL 


1800 1,062 

1820 14,278 

1830 30,386 

1836 68,134 


Blavsa. 
1 

1,617 
4,676 
9,629. 


Arkansu  contains  no  considerable  town.    The  Missiasippi  afibrds  no  ftvourable  site  for  a 
commercial  emporium,  and  Helena  and  Chicot  or  Villemont  are  insignificant  villages^    The 
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PoBt  of  Arkansas  or  Arkansas  is  an  old  French  sottleinent  with  about  600  inhabitants,  and 
Little  Rock,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town.  It  was  officially  styled  Arkopolis,  but  the  name 
of  Little  Rock,  g^iven  it  by  the  people  in  allusion  to  the  large  rocks  in  its  vicinity,  the  first 
met  with  in  ascending  the  river,  has  prevailed.  It  stands  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Arkansas.  The  principal  settlemeijts  are  on  the  White  and  Black  Rivers,  along  the 
Arkansas  above  the  capital,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Washita,  and  along  Red  River  in  the 
aoathwest 

8.  State  of  Missouri. 

Missouri,  in  point  of  dimensions  the  second  State  in  the  Union,  lies  between  36^  and  40P 
35'  N.  lat,  and  between  Q&°  20'  and  05°  30'  W.  Ion.,  having  an  area  of  about  66,000  square 
miles.  On  the  east  the  Mississippi  separates  it  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and 
on  the  west  the  Missouri  forms  the  boundary  of  the  northern  half,  but  it  is  separated  from 
Wisconsin  Territory  on  the  north,  the  State  of  Arkansas  on  the  south,  and  the  Western 
Territory  on  the  west,  only  by  imaginary  lines.  Much  of  the  surface  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  section  south  of  the  Missouri  is  mountainous,  or  rather  hilly,  being  traversed  in  dif- 
ferent directions  by  the  chains  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  one  of  which  under  the  name  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  divides  the  waters  of  the  St  Francis  and  White  Rivers  fit>m  those  of  the 
Maramec  and  Gasconnade,  and  another  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Gasconnade  and 
Osage ;  but  these  ridges  are  not  very  lofty.  Between  the  Osage  and  Missouri,  and  north  of 
the  latter,  the  country  is  undulating  and  agreeably  diversified,  while  in  the  southeast  between 
the  Big  Black  River  and  the  Mississippi,  the  whole  tract  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  border  of  the  latter,  is  a  low,  inundated  morass,  forming  a  portion  of  the  great 
Arkansas  swamp. 

The  inundateSi  tract  above  referred  to  is  for  the  most  part  heavily  timbered,  and  the  hilly 
country  to  the  north  and  west  is  also  chiefly  covered  with  a  growth  of  pine,  sycamore,  hack- 
berry,  cotton- wood,  sugar-maple,  &c.,  although  some  of  the  bills  are  rugged  and  barren. 
Further  west,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  hills,  the  land  is  divided  between  forest  and  prai- 
rie, and  the  northern  part  of  the  State  has  the  same  character.  The  rivers  are  generally 
skirted  with  rich  alluvial  belts,  which  are  sometimes  prairie  and  sometimes  woodland,  and 
much  of  the  upland  is  of  the  very  first  quality,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  inferior  land  is 
yet  productive  and  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  *'  After  making  ample  deductions  for  infe- 
rior soil,  ranges  of  barren  hills,  and  large  tracts  of  swamp,  the  State  of  Missouri  contains  a 
vast  proportion  of  excellent  farming  land."  (^Peck*s  Cfuide,) 

Missouri  is  bountifully  supplied  with  navigable  channels,  afibrding  easy  access  to  all  parts 
of  the  State.  The  great  river  whose  name  it  bears,  washes  its  western  border  and  flows 
through  its  central  tracts,  through  a  distance  of  500  milea  It  is  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Platte,  not  far  above  the  northwestern  comer  of  Missouri,  that  it  takes  the  turbulent,  turbid 
character  which  it  imparts  to  the  Mississippi  through  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  It* 
receives  the  Osage  and  the  Gasconnade  from  the  south,  and  the  Grand  and  Chariton  Rivers 
fit>m  the  north  within  this  State.  The  Osage  rises  in  the  Western  Territory,  and  receiving 
several  considerable  tributaries  from  the  north  and  south,  it  drains  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State.  It  afibrds  navigation  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  and 
flows  through  some  of  the  finest  land  in  Missouri.  The  Gasconnade,  rising  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  flows  north  through  a  more  hilly  region,  and  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  Grand  River  and  Chariton,  also  navigable  streams,  rise  in  Wisconsin  Territory, 
and  flow  by  pretty  direct  courses  into  the  Missouri.  The  Mississippi  washes  the  eastern 
border  of  Missouri  for  the  distance  of  470  miles,  and  beside  several  less  considerable  tribu- 
taries receives  the  Salt  River  and  Copper  River,  on  the  north,  and  the  Maramec  on  the 
Boutii  of  the  Missouri.  The  southern  part  of  the  State  is  wholly  drained  by  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  St  Francis  and  White  Rivers,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  in  the 
southwest  which  sends  off  its  waters  to  the  Arkansas.  The  navigation  of  the  St  Francis 
and  Big  Black  Rivers,  which  rise  in  the  mineral  district  of  Missouri,  is  obstructed  by  rafls 
and  fallen  trees,  but  a  project  for  the  removal  of  these  obstructions  is  on  foot,  and  is  highly 
important  to  the  interests  of  this  section  of  the  State. 

Although  but  imperfectly  examined,  the  mineral  treasures  of  Missouri  are  known  to  be 
very  great  **  The  mineral  district  of  Missouri,  comprising  parts  of  the  counties  of  Wash- 
ington, St  Genevieve,  Jefferson,  St.  Francis,  and  Madison,  extends  from  the  head- waters  of 
the  St  Francis  to  the  Maramec  River,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  fipom 
the  Mississippi  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  and 
abounds  with  minerals  of  various  descriptions,  but  is  particularly  characterised  by  the  abun- 
dance and  richness  of  its  lead  ore :  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  plumbago,  and 
other  minerals  of  minor  importance,  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  district**  {PrendenVs  Pro- 
clamation). The  lead  ore  is  the  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead ;  it  yields  from  60  to  70  per 
cent,  but  is  found  in  detached  masses  and  not  in  veins ;  the  annual  product  is  about  3,000,000 
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Ibt.  NumeitxM  ■hoC-ftctories  ure  efltabliahed  here,  the  hi^  rocky  bloflb  of  the  MiaaiBBippi 
rendering  the  erection  of  towers  unnecessary.  Iron  ie  ^so  found  in  inexhaustible  quanti- 
ties, and  is  pretty  extensively  wrought  Coal  abounds  particularly  along  the  Missouri,  and 
aluminous  and  nitrous  earth,  marble,  salt-springs,  sulphuretted  and  thermal  waters,  d&c, 
occur. 

Missouri  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  grazing  countiy,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle,  horsea,  and 
swine  are  raised.  The  prairies  are  excellent  natural  pastures ;  **  the  business  of  rearing 
cattle  is  almost  reduced  to  the  simple  operation  of  turning  them  upon  these  prairies  and 
letting  them  fiitten  until  the  owners  think  proper  to  claim  the  tribute  of  their  flesh.*'  Beef^ 
pork,  tallow,  hides,  and  live-stock  constitute  important  articles  of  export  Cotton  is  nised 
m  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  but  not  in  considerable  quantities;  tobacco  is  more  exten- 
sively grown,  and  hemp,  wheat,  Indian-corn,  and  the  other  cereal  grains  are  cultivated  with 
success.  Maize,  flour,  lead,  furs,  bnflalo-skms  and  tongues,  and  lumber,  constitute,  with  the 
articles  before  mentioned,  the  exports  of  Missouri.  The  American  Fur  Company  has  a 
fcctory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  to  which  a  steam-boat  sometimes  ascends,  and  the 
Santa  Fe  caravan,  which  consists  of  140  or  ISO  men  with  40  or  50  wagons,  brings  home 
specie,  wool,  and  mules. 

Some  French  settlements  were  formed  at  St  Louis  and  St  G^enevieve,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  descendants  of  the  French  colonists  are  still  found  here.  They 
resemble  their  Canadian  countrymen,  and  though  skilful  and  inde&tigable  boatmen  and  active 
hunters,  they  are  generally  ignorant  and  unenterprising ;  they  are  familiarly  known  under 
the  name  of  Crapauds,  and  the  numerous  hal&breeds  of  French  and  Indian  origin  are  called 
Gumbos.  After  the  cession  of  LcMiisiana  to  the  United  States,  in  1803,  the  northern  part 
was  erected  into  a  Territory  of  that  name,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Mis- 
souri, and  in  1881  the  State  oi  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  '*  Emigrants  from 
every  State  and  several  countries  of  Europe  are  found  here,  but  the  basis  of  the  populatioa 
is  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virgmia.  The  people  generally  are  enterprising,  hardy, 
and  industrious,  and  most  of  those  who  hoM  daves,  perform  labour  with  them.*'  The  immi- 
gration into  Missouri  has  lately  been  very  extensive,  as  appears  from  the  statement  below 
of  the  increase  of  iti  population. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  two  houses,  a  Senate 
chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  for  twa  The  Governor 
and  LieutenantrGovemor  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  Judges  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  and  hold  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  right  of  suffrage 
belongs  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  vears,  who  has  resided  in  the  Stale  one 
year  Gefbre  the  election,  and  in  the  county  in  which  he  ofi^rs  to  vote,  three  months.  The 
constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to  treat 
them  with  humanity,  and  to  abstain  from  all  injuries  to  them  extending  to  life  or  limb;  it 
also  provides  that  slaves  shall  not  be  deprived  of  an  impartial  trial  by  jury.  There  are  three 
'colleges  in  the  State :  St  Louis  University  in  St  Louis,  and  St  Mary's  C(A\ege  at  Penyville, 
Catholic  institutioDs,  and  Marion  College  at  Palmyra.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the 
most  numerous  sects ;  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics  are  also  pretty  namerous,  and 
there  are  some  EpiscopaliansL 

Missouri  is  divided  into  5S  counties,  as  fbllowB : 


OMWtiflt. 


PofNilatioB. 
Total.  Oavea. 


Audrain formed  since  1830 

Barry formed  since  1830 

Bentoa formed  since  1830 

Boone 8,859 1^23 

Callaway 6,159  ....  1,456 

Gape  Girardeau 7,445  ....  1,036 

CarroH formed  since  1830 

Chariton 1,780 301 

Clarke formed  sinoe  1830 

aay 5,338....     882 

Clintoa formed  since  1830 

Cole 3,023....     300 

Cooper 6,904  ....  1,021 

Crawford 1,724....       64 

FrankUn 3,484....     396 

GasconBode 1^45 137 

Green formed  since  1830 

Howard 10,854  ....  2,646 

Jackson 2,823 193 

Jefferaon 2^592 236 

Johnwn formed  suce  1830 


Coantiea. 


PopiilatioB. 
Total.  Blavaa. 

La&^ette 2,912  ....     429 

Lewis formed  since  1830 

Lincoln 4,059....     750 

Madison 2,371....     410 

Marion 4,837  ....  1,327 

Monroe formed  since  1830 

Montgomery 3,902  ....     605 

Morgan formed  since  1830 

New  Madrid 2,350....     471 

Perry 3,349  ....     536 

Pettis formed  since  1830 

Piko 6,129  ....  1,193 

Polk formed  since  1830 

Pulaski formed  since  1830 

Randolph 2,942 493 

RaUs 4,375....     839 

Ray 2,657 166 

Ripley formed  since  1830 

Rivers formed  since  1830 

St  Pranfois 2,366 

ot Genevieve . ••......    8,186  «... 
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StCharles 4,320....     951 

St  Louis 14,125 2,796 

Saline 2,873 706 

Scott 2,136 362 

Shelbj formed  since  1 830 


Stoddart fbrined  since  1830 

Van  Burcn formed  since  1830 

Warren formed  since  1830 

Washington 6,784 1,168 

Wayne 3,264 372. 


Population  at  Different  Periods, 


1810  (includin^f  Arkansas) 

1820 

1830 

1832 


1836  (estimated)     -    -    -    210,000 


Tbul.  Slaves. 

20,845 3,011 

66,586 10,222 

140,455 25,091 

176,276 32.184 


St.  Louis,  the  priDcipal  and  only  considerable  town  of  Missouri,  stands  nearly  vi  the  centre 
of  the  Great  Valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  17  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  175  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  1350  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
850  from  Washington.  It  has  easy  water  communication  with  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  2600  miles  distant  by  the  course  of  the  river,  on  one  side,  and  with  Que- 
bec and  New  York,  1800  to  2000  miles,  on  the  other ;  and  with  New  Orleans,  1250  miles  to 
the  south,  and  Fort  Snelling,  860  miles  to  the  north.  It  is  built  on  two  banks :  the  first,  not 
much  raised  above  the  level  of  the  river,  contains  two  narrow  streets  running  parallel  with 
its  course,  and  the  seccmd  or  higher  bank,  which  spreads  out  into  a  wide  plain  in  the  rear, 
comprises  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  upper  part  is  well  laid  out  with  spacious  and  regular 
streeta  St  Louis  was  founded  in  1764,  but  it  continued  to  be  an  inconsiderable  village 
while  the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  and  French.  In  1820  it  contained 
only  4596  inhabitants,  and  in  1830,  5852 ;  but  in  the  succeeding  five  years  it  is  estimated  to 
have  doubled  its  population.  It  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  and  must  increase  rapidly  in  importance  as  the  vast  regions  to  the  north  and  west 
become  occupied  by  industrious  cultivators.  St.  Louis  is  the  principal  western  dep6t  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  who  have  here  a  large  establishment,  containing  thousands  of  fiirs 
and  skins  of  every  sort ;  they  have  nearly  a  thousand  men  in  their  employ,  and  nearly  10,000 
dried  bufi&lo  tongues  have  been  brought  in  in  a  single  year.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
overland  trade  with  New  Mexico.  The  lead  mines  in  its  vicinity  and  the  establishments 
connected  with  the  Indian  agencies,  land  ofilces,  and  army  supplies,  also  create  a  good  deal 
of  business.  The  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  in  1831  was  532,  making  an  aggregate  of 
65,000  tons ;  in  1835  the  arrivals  were  803,  tonnage  100,000.  The  population  is  now  chiefly 
composed  of  Americans,  but  there  are  many  French,  with  some  Germans  and  Spaniards. 
There  are  four  or  Ave  Protestant  Churches  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  In  the  vicinity 
are  an  United  States  Arsenal  and  Jefierson  Barracks,  extensive  stone  buildings  with  accom- 
modations for  600  or  700  men. 

Carondelet,  a  few  miles  below  St  Louis,  is  a  little  French  village,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Crapauds  and  Gumbos,  who  have  given  it  the  nickname  of  Vide  Poche  (Empty  Pocket),  finom 
the  poverty  of  the  place.  Their  kitchen-gardens  furnish  vegetables  for  the  St  Louis  market 
Herculaneum,  a  little  fiirther  down,  is  a  small  town,  which  contains  numerous  shot- works, 
and  serves  as  one  of  the  ports  of  the  lead  district  St  Genevieve  is  another  old  French 
village,  built  on  a  high  alluvial  bank  which  the  river  is  now  washing  away.  Cape  Girardeau, 
situated  on  a  high  bluff  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  district,  is  the  dep6t  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  New  Madrid  is  an  inconsiderable  village,  on  a  high  alluvial  bank,  which,  like  that 
of  St  Genevieve,  has  been  mostly  carried  away  by  the  river.  The  village  also  suffered  from 
the  earthquake  of  1811.  The  agitations  of  this  great  convulsion  were  felt  at  New  Orleans 
and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  the  centre  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  some  distance  above 
and  below  New  Madrid,  appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  most  terrible  throes.  Here  the 
earth  opened  in  wide  chasms,  from  which  columns  of  water  and  sand  burst  forth ;  hills  disap- 
peared, and  their  places  were  occupied  by  lakes ;  the  beds  of  lakes  were  raised,  and  their 
waters  flowed  aS,  leaving  them  dry ;  the  courses  of  the  streams  were  changed  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  beds  and  the  falling  in  of  their  banks ;  for  one  whole  hour  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi  was  turned  backwaras  towards  its  source,  until  its  accumulated  waters  were  able 
to  break  through  the  barrier  that  had  dammed  them  back ;  boats  were  dashed  on  the  banlDS, 
or  left  dry  in  the  deserted  channel,  or  hurried  forwards  and  backwards  with  the  eddying 
surges,  while  in  the  midst  of  these  awful  changes,  electric  fires,  accompanied  by  loud  rum- 
blings, flashed  through  the  air.  In  some  places  submerged  finrests  and  cane-brakes  are  still 
visible  at  a  great  depth  on  the  bottom  of  lakes  which  were  then  formed.    OscillatkxiB.aiid 
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■Ugfat  abocka  cooUnaed  to  be  felt  at  interyala  in  thia  regkm  for  many  yean,  and  are  even  yet 
occasionally  experienced. 

Leavingr  the  MiaBiasippi  we  paas  Potoei,  a  thriving  town  in  the  lead-mine  district,  and  pr&> 
ceeding  north  reach  St  Charles,  on  the  Missouri,  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  with  about 
1500  inhabitants.  The  banks  of  the  river  below  this  town,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers,  are  low  and  flooded.  In  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri,  is 
the  City  of  Jefferson,  the  capital,  an  inconsiderable  village,  containing  the  State-house  and  a 
Penitentiary.  Franklin,  Boonesville,  Independence,  and  Liberty  are  small  villages.  The 
latter  is  the  most  westerly  town  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Pembina,  and  it 
already  publishes  its  newspaper. 

Clarksville,  Hannibal,  and  Marion  are  small  places  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  which  lay 
claim  to  a  prospective  importance.  The  latter  is  the  port  of  Palmyra,  a  fburishing  town 
with  1000  inhabitants. 

9.  Wiiconsin  Territory. 

The  vast  tract  erected  into  a  Territory  under  this  name,  in  1836,  stretches  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  Rivers,  and  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Missouri 
and  IfliDois  to  the  boundary  of  the  American  and  British  possessions.  Extending  from  40^ 
90*  to  4&0  N.  lat,  and  from  87"^  to  102^  W.  Ion.,  it  is  about  660  miles  in  extreme  length, 
by  from  400  to  500  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Territory  is  still  owned  and  occupied  by  the  native  tribes,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  its  sar&ce  has  not  been  examined  or  even  visited  by  whites,  unless  it  be  by  trappers  and 
traders.  The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  up  the  Missouri,  in  1804;  of  Pike  toward  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1805 ;  of  Long  up  the  St  Peter's  and  down  the  Red  River,  in 
1823 ;  of  Governor  Cass  and  Schoolcraft  towaixi  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1820,  and 
of  the  latter  to  the  actual  head  of  the  great  river,  in  1832,  with  the  narratives  of  the  Jesuits, 
Carver,  and  Henry,  are  among  the  principal  sources  of  our  information  in  regard  to  the  main 
bulk  of  the  Territory.  The  southeastern  section  between  the  Mississippi,  Wisconsin,  Fox 
River,  and  Lake  Michigan ;  and  a  strip  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  about  50  miles 
in  width,  extending  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Missouri  to  a  point  a  little  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin,  have  been  purchased  of  the  native  owners,  and  are  now  receiving  white 
settlersL 

Wisconsin  Territory  has  the  Missouri  for  1800  miles,  and  the  White  Earth  River  for  75 
miles,  on  the  west ;  the  parallel  of  40^  from  the  latter  to  Rainy  Lake,  that  lake  with  the 
chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  connected  with  it.  Pigeon  River,  and  Lake  Superior,  on  the  north ; 
the  Montreal  and  Menomonies  Rivers,  Green  Bay,  and  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  east,  and 
Dlinois  and  Missouri  on  the  south. 

The  whole  territory  consists  of  a  lofty  table-land  with  a  surface  considerably  broken  bv 
hilly  ridges,  which,  however,  nowhere  attain  a  great  elevation  above  the  general  level 
The  Coteau  des  Prairies,  between  the  Red  and  Mississippi  Rivers  on  the  east,  and  the  Afis- 
■ouri  on  the  west ;  a  low  ridge  of  pine  hills  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  River ;  a 
similar  ridge  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  former  and  Lake  Superior,  and  sweeping 
northeastwardly  round  the  lake  between  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Hills  extending  southwards  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Rock  River  of 
Illinois,  seem  to  be  the  most  prominent  ranges  of  highlands. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Territonr  between  the  Red  River  and  Lake  Superior  is  a  region 
of  lakes,  swamps,  inundated  lowlani&,  and  interlocking  streams,  and  may  well  be  styled  the 
great  source  of  waters,  since  it  gives  rise  to  streams  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Uie  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  at  points  from  2000  to  3000  miles  distant  from  this 
ecnnmon  centre.  From  the  same  basin,  in  the  wet  seasons,  the  parting  waters  set  out  on 
their  long  journey  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  northern  seas  and  the  tropical  shores  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  canoe  may  Boat  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  Mississippi  forms 
the  most  striking  natural  feature  of  the  country.  Its  most  remote  source  has  recently  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  little  lake  called  Itasca  by  the  Indians,  and  La  Biche  or  Elk  Lake  by 
the  French  traders,  3160  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1029  miles  from  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony,  and  about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Flowing  at  first  northwards  and 
passing  through  several  small  lakes,  it  reaches  the  Falls  of  Peckagama,  about  350  miles  from 
its  heul ;  and  from  that  point  downward  deviates  but  little  from  a  general  southerly  course. 
Here  it  meets  the  first  stratum  of  rock,  and,  descending  over  a  fall  of  20  feet,  it  leaves 
behind  it  the  lakes  and  wet  savannahs  overgrown  with  wild  rice,  rushes,  and  other  a<inatic 
plants,  and  the  cedar  and  tamarack  swamps  of  its  earlier  course,  and  passing  first  through  a 
region  of  forests  and  wooded  islands,  and  then,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Corbeau,  of  dry  prai- 
ries abounding  with  bufialo  and  elk,  reaches  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony ;  at  this  point  it 
descends  about  80  feet  in  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  and  hence  to  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
souri flows  between  lofty  limestone  blufib  fiom  100  to  400  feet  high.    Above  the  mouth  of 
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the  St  Peter's  it  is  much  broken  by  rapids  and  abrupt  falls,  but  below  that  point  it  has  no 
considerable  obstructions  to  the  navigation  in  high  stages  of  the  water.  The  Rock  River 
and  the  Desmoines  rapids,  however,  impede  the  passage  in  low  water. 

The  Corbeau  or  Crow  Wing  River,  from  the  right,  and  Rum  River,  as  the  boatmen  trans- 
late, rather  freely,  the  Manitou  or  Spirit  River  of  the  natives,  are  the  principal  tributaries 
above  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony.  The  former  has  a  course  of  210  miles  and  is  navigable 
nearly  to  its  bead  in  times,  of  high-water.  The  latter  has  a  course  of  about  850  miles,  and 
rises  near  the  St  Louis  of  Lake  Superior.  Just  below  the  falls  comes  in  the  St  Peter's 
River,  which  has  a  course  of  500  miles ;  about  15  miles  below  its  source  it  expands  into  Bi^ 
Stone  Lake,  from  which  there  is  a  portage  of  three  miles  to  Lake  Travers,  the  head  of  Red 
River ;  but  in  times  of  high  flood,  canoes  float  from  one  lake  to  the  other.  The  St  Peter's 
is  much  broken  by  rapids  and  falls,  but  when  full  may  be  navigated  to  its  source  by  small 
boats,  with  the  exception  of  two  points  that  render  portages  necessary.  The  St  Croix  and 
Chippewa  are  large  streams  coming  in  fh>m  the  lefl,  very  much  broken  by  rapids  and  falls, 
but  allowing,  with  the  aid  of  numerous  portages,  the  passage  of  canoes.  The  Wisconsin  is 
one  of  the  greatest  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Mississippi ;  rising  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cluster 
of  lakes  from  which  flow  to  diflferent  points  the  Ontanagon  of  Lake  Superior,  the  Menomo- 
nies  of  Green  Bay,  and  the  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi,  it  runs  southwards  for  about  360 
miles,  and  then,  turning  suddenly  to  the  west,  reaches  the  Mississippi  after  a  course  of  about 
550  miles  much  broken  throughout  by  numerous  rapids ;  in  a  low  stage  of  water  its  naviga* 
tion  is  impeded  by  shoals  and  sand-banks,  but  in  times  of  flood  it  may  be  ascended  in  bMts 
of  considerable  burthen  to  tlie  Great  Bend,  whence  there  is  a  portage  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
over  a  flat  meadow  subject  to  inundation,  into  Fox  River  of  Green  Bay.  The  Rock  River 
is  also  a  large  stream  which  rises  in  this  territory,  but  it  passes  into  Illinois. 

On  the  right  side  several  considerable  tributaries  also  enter  the  Mississippi ;  the  Penaca 
or  Turkey  River,  the  Upper  Iowa,  the  Wabesapenaca,  the  Iowa,  the  Chacaguar,  and  the 
Desmoines  are  the  principal.  The  Iowa  rises  in  the  table-land,  from  which  descend  some 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  St  Peter's,  and  has  a  course  of  about  350  miles,  aflS>rding  steam- 
boat navigation  during  a  port  of  the  year  for  about  100  miles ;  it  is  a  rapid  stream,  some- 
what obstructed  by  snags  and  sand-bus.  The  Desmoines  rises  in  the  Coteau  des  Prairies, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  has  a  rapid  and  broken  current ;  below  this  its  course  is 
remarkably  crooked,  but  not  much  obstructed,  although  there  are  rapids.  It  may  be  navi- 
gated by  steam-boats  in  a  high  stage  of  the  water,  about  200  miles. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  are  the  Sioux,  and  the  Jacque  or  James  River, 
which  rise  in  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  and  flow  southwards  until  they  are  swallowed  up  by 
the  great  stream,  which  here  sweeps  round  to  the  east 

The  Red  River  carries  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Territory  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  Swan  River  the  outlet  of  Lake  Travers,  from  the  southwest, 
and  Ottertail  River,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  from  the  northeast,  the  former 
communicating  with  the  head  of  the  St  Peter's,  and  the  latter  with  that,  of  the  Corbeau. 
Its  channel  is  winding,  and  it  abounds  in  rapids ;  its  length  by  the  course  of  the  stream  is 
about  550  miles.  The  Assiniboin,  its  principal  tributary,  rises  within  one  mile  of  the  Mis- 
souri, above  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Missouri,  and  has  a  course  of  700  or  800  miles ;  their 
united  waters  flow  into  Lake  Winnipeg  in  the  British  Territory.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
which  also  sends  its  waters  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  receives  those  of  a  maze  of  lakes  and 
rivers  which  have  their  rise  within  20  miles  of  hake  Superior,  by  the  common  channel  of 
Rainy  Lake  River ;  and  the  Grand  Fork,  coming  firom  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, also  carries  its  tribute  to  the  same  reservoir. 

The  tributaries  of  Lake  Superior  are  generally  small  streams ;  the  St  Louis,  however, 
which  flows  into  its  extreme  western  head,  called  by  the  French  Fond  du  Lac,  is  a  conside- 
rable river  though  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapids ;  it  rises  far  to  the  north,  near  the  chain 
of  small  border  lakes,  and  has  a  course  of  about  300  miles.  The  Bois  Brule,  the  Mauvaise 
River,  and  the  Montreal,  have  the  same  character.  The  principal  tributary  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, beside  the  limitary  stream  of  the  Menomonies,  is  the  Fox  River,  formed  by  two  main 
branches,  the  Wolf  River,  rising  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Green  Bay,  and  the  Fox  River, 
rising  further  south  near  the  great  bend  of  the  Wisconsin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
short  and  easy  portage  before  mentioned ;  the  united  waters,  after  passing  through  Lake 
Winnebago,  flow  into  Green  Bay. 

The  settled  portion  of  the  Territory,  comprising  the  strip  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  tract  between  that  river  and  Lake  Michigan,  on  both  sides  of  the  Wis- 
consin, Fox,  and  Rock  Rivers,  with  an  area  of  about  26,000  square  miles,  is  divided  into  five 
counties,  viz. :  Brown,  on  Fox  River  and  Green  Bay ;  Milwaukee,  bordering  on  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, between  Brown  county  and  Illinois ;  lows,  south  of  the  Wisconsin  and  between  the 
Rock  River  and  the  Mississippi ;  Crawford,  north  and  west  of  the  Wisconsin ;  and  Dubuque 
imd  Desmoines,  west  of  the  Mississippi.    In  1830,  at  which  time  it  formed  a  port  of  Michi- 
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gui  Territory,  it  had  a  white  popnktion  of  3635  •onle;  In  1885^  the  aomber  of  mhiMf  f 
WM  estimated  to  amoant  to  30,000. 

This  refpoD  comprises  a  portion  of  the  richest  lead  deposits  in  the  world ;  the  prodoct  of 
the  tract  bordering  on  Illinois  has  been  included  in  our  account  of  the  Illinois  diggings. 
The  Dubuque  mines,  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  are  also  extensively  wroogfat  These 
are  some  bogs,  wild  rice  swamps,  and  cranberry  marshes  m  the  southeastern  counties,  as 
between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  along  the  Four  Lakes  on  a  branch  of  Rock 
River,  and  there  are  also  sandy  tracts,  particularly  on  the  Lake ;  but  a  great  proportion  of 
the  land  is  pronounced  by  the  surveyors  of  a  good  quality,  fertile  and  easy  of  cultivation. 
Between  Rock  River  and  Lake  Michigan  the  sur&ce  is  well  wooded,  but  to  the  west  of  tbe 
former  the  land  is  chiefly  prairie,  and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  timber. 

Green  Bay  aflbrds  a  good  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  River,  and  here  have  sprung  np 
the  thriving  villages  of  Green  Bay  and  Navarino,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Fort 
Howard,  a  Uoited  States  military  post,  is  on  the  opposite  side.  There  is  also  a  little  village 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee,  further  south,  bearing  the  name  of  the  river  whose  hanks 
it  occupies. 

Wiscoi^tn  city  has  been  founded  on  Rock  River,  at  the  point  where  it  issues  fiom  Knsb- 
kanong  Lake,  and  being  accessible  to  steam-boats,  and  having  a  great  number  of  miU-eests 
in  its  vicinity,  it  promises  to  become  a  place  of  some  importance.  At  the  portage  between 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  stands  Fort  Winnebago,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  is 
Fort  Crawford,  with  small  garrisons.  Steam-boats  have  ascended  the  Wisconsin  to  the  port- 
age, across  which  it  is  proposed  to  cut  a  canaL  Prauie  do  Cbien  is  a  little  village  on  a 
beautiful  prairie,  about  nve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wiscousin ;  it  occupies  the  site 
of  an  old  Indian  village,  from  whose  chie(  called  Chien  by  the  French  traders,  it  takes  ita 
name.     It  has  about  600  inhabitants. 

On  tbe  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  settlements  are  chiefly  in  the  lead  district  in  the  north, 
and  on  the  Desmoines  in  the  south.  The  whole  of  this  tract  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  1892,  and  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase.  It 
consists  mostly  of  prairie,  but  as  it  abounds  with  fine  lakes  and  running  watere,  which  are 
skirled  by  pretty  extensive  woodlands,  and  as  there  are  scattered  patches  of  forest  distributed 
over  the  prairies,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  timber  for  building,  fiiel,  and  fencing.  Tbe  soil 
is  almost  throughout  rich  and  extremely  easy  of  cultivation,  and  the  district  is  bountiAilly 
supplied  with  navigable  channels,  and  amply  stored  with  mineral  treasures,  including  lead, 
iron,  and  coaL  Dubuque,  finely  situated  on  a  gently  sloping  prairie  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  region,  contains  10  or  12  smelting 
fiimaces,  and  a  white-lead  factory,  with  a  popuktion  of  about  1200  souls.  Steam-boats  run 
up  here  and  to  Prairie  du  Chien  through  a  great  part  of  the  year.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
printed  at  Dubuque.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Purchase,  the  principal  town  is  Burlington, 
with  about  600  inhabitants.  Fort  Desmoines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river  whose  name  it  heais,  is  a  United  States  military  post 

Between  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  former,  the 
country  is  owned  and  inhabited  by  4500  Winnebagoes ;  and  to  the  east  on  both  sides  of 
Wolf  kiver  are  about  4000  Menomonies.  There  are  also  some  bands  of  the  New  York 
Indians  around  Green  Bay.  In  the  southwest,  between  the  Desmoines  and  Iowa  Rivers,  are 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  or  Saukies  and  Ottogamies,  about  6500  in  number,  and  on  the  southwest 
of  the  former  are  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  loways,  who  count  1200  souls.  West  of  these  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri,  are  the  united  bands  of  emigrant  Chippewas,  Ottawaa,  and 
Pottawattamies,  of  about  the  same  number.  The  rest  of  this  vast  expanse  is  occupied,  or 
rather  hunted  by  scattered  bands  of  Sioux  or  Dahcotahs,  and  Chippewas;  the  latter  roaming 
chiefly  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Mississippi  on  one  side,  and  Lake  Superior  on  the 
other,  and  the  former  on  the  west  of  those  rivers.  The  reader  will  find  some  account  of 
these  nations  and  their  affinities  in  a  former  section  (VL)  of  this  chapter. 

Fort  Snelling,  a  United  States  military  station,  a  few  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
is  the  most  remote  northern  post  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  confederacy.  The  American 
Fur  Company  have  several  factories  or  trading-bouses  in  tbe  Chippewa  country,  of  which 
the  general  dep6t  is  at  Chegoimegon  or  Lapointe,  on  Lake  Superior.  The  little  settlement 
of  Pembina,  on  Red  River,  planted  by  Lord  Selkirk,  chiefly  with  Scotch  Highlanders,  has 
been  found  to  fiiU  south  of  the  firontier  line  of  the  United  States  and  British  America. 

10.  Western  or  Indian  TVrttory. 

The  Western  Territory  is  an  extensive  region,  which  has  been  set  aside  by  the  general 
government  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  Indian  races,  whose  removal  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  States  has  for  some  years  been  going  on.  ^  Whatever  difierence  of  opinion  may  hereto- 
fore have  existed,  the  policy  of  the  (rovemment,  in  regard  to  the  fiiture  condition  of  these 
tribes  of  Indians,  may  now  be  regarded  as  definitively  settled.    To  induce  them  to  remove 
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west  of  the  Miarianppit  to  a  territory  set  apart  and  dedicated  to  their  use  and  government 
forever;  to  eecare  to  them  there  a  final  home;  to  elevate  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  civil 
condition,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  fi^e  government,  is  thai 
policy.  And  a  fiirther  hope  is  now  encouraged,  that,  whenever  their  advance  in  civilisation 
sboald  warrant  the  measure,  and  they  desire  it,  that  they  may  be  admitted  as  a  State  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Union."  {Report  of  Committee  of  Congrees  on  Indian  4^atr9,  May 
20, 1894.)  *'  There  they  may  be  secured  in  ffovemroents  of  Uieir  own  choice,  subject  to  no 
other  control  from  the  United  States  than  8u<»  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  on  the 
frontier,  and  between  the  several  tribe&  There  the  benevolent  may  endeavour  to  teach  them 
the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  by  promoting  union  and  harmony  among  them,  to  raise  up  an  in* 
teresting  commonwealth,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  to  attest  the  humanity  and 
justice  of  this  government"  iPrendent*t  Meseage^  1829.) 

This  region,  which  has  been  called  in  official  papers  Uie  Western  Territory,  extends  from 
Red  River,  on  the  south,  to  the  Running  Water  River  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  on 
the  north,  lying  between  the  western  boundary  line  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  on  the  east, 
and  the  Mexican  territories  on  the  west  Stretching  from  33^  90'  to  about  42^  40'  N.  lat, 
and  from  94^  20'  to  107<>  W.  Ion.,  it  is  about  600  miles  wide  in  the  eastern,  and  half  that 
width  in  the  western  part,  with  a  length  in  the  north  of  about  000,  and  in  the  south  of  about 
300  miles.  The  area  is  about  200,00^  square  miles.  The  northeastern  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  Miasouri,  and  the  northwestern  by  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  the  southeastern  corner,  between  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  the  country  is  mountain- 
ous, being  traversed  by  the  Ozark  range.  Beyond  this  it  spreads  out  into  wide  expanses  of 
a  slightly  undulating  surface,  or  into  extensive  plains,  over  whose  dead  level  the  eye  wanders 
to  the  verge  of  vision.  In  the  western  part  of  the  northern  belt,  successive  groups  of  isolated 
table-lands,  and  regular  ranges  of  hills,  mark  the  approach  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
base  of  the  mountains  is,  according  to  Long's  estimate,  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
James's  Peak  was  determined  by  that  traveller  to  have  an  elevation  o^  11,500  feet;  further 
north,  near  the  source  of  the  Platte  River,  some  points  appear  to  attain  a  still  greater 
height 

This  region  is  traversed  by  several  large  rivers,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  reach  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  after  having  received,  during  their  long  courses, 
numerous  considerable  tributary  streama  They  have  the  common  characters  of  rivers  of 
a  desert,  flowing  through  tracts  of  sand,  with  wide  but  shallow  beds,  obstructed  throughout 
by  sand-bars  and  banks,  sometimes  so  sparingly  fomished  with  water  as  to  form  merely  a 
succession  of  stagnant  pools,  and  sometimes  even  presenting  dry  channels.  The  Platte, 
although  it  has  a  course  of  about  1000  miles,  and  is  often  several  miles  in  width,  is  so  shoal 
that  it  may  be  forded  at  almost  any  point  in  moderate  stages  of  water,  and  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  navigable  for  any  length  of  time.  Its  banks  are  but  little  elevated  above  high 
water,  but  the  channel  is  so  wide  that  they  are  rarely  inundated.  In  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  the  banks  and  numerous  islands  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  cotton-wood  and  willow, 
which,  however,  soon  disappears,  and  for  several  hundred  miles  scarcely  a  tree  or  a  shrub  is 
to  be  seen,  until,  on  approaching  the  mountains,  they  are  again  lined  with  straggling  groups 
of  stunted  trees.  The  Konzas  or  Kanzas  is  also  a  large  stream,  and  it  receives  consi&rable 
tributaries,  called  the  Republican  Fork,  Solomon's  Fork,  Smoky  Hill  Fork,  and  Grand  Saline 
Fork ;  in  high  stages  of  water  it  may  be  navigated  for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles. 

The  Arkansas  is,  however,  the  principal  river  of  this  region.  Rising  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, it  forms  for  several  hundred  miles  the  boundary  line  of  the  Western  Territory,  which 
it  then  enters  and  traverses,  passing  into  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Although  it  flows  within 
or  along  the  borders  of  the  Territory  for  a  distance  of  about  1500  miles,  it  affords  few  navi- 
gable focilities ;  shallow,  and  in  some  parts  entirely  disappearing,  even  its  floods  are  so  un- 
certain, and  its  rise  and  fall  are  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  almost  useless  for  navigation.  Steam- 
boats ascend,  but  with  much  difficulty,  to  Fort  Gibson.  It  flows,  like  the  Platte,  chiefly 
through  sandy  plains  and  prairies.  From  the  north  it  receives  the  Verdigris,  Neosho,  and 
lUinois  Rivers,  but  its  largest  tributaries  enter  it  on  the  right ;  the  Negracka,  Nesoketonga 
or  Salt  Fork,  and  the  Cai^ian  are  the  principal.  The  last  mentioned  rises  in  the  Mexican 
Mountains,  and  receives  two  large  streams,  called  the  Nortli  Fork  and  the  South  Fork,  from 
the  same  region ;  its  valley  and  bed  are  broad,  and  it  has  a  course  of  about  1000  miles,  but 
its  channel  is  sometimes  quite  dry,  and  everywhere  shallow.  The  Red  River,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  is  better  supplied  with  water,  and  affinds  navigation 
for  some  distance. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Territory,  forming  a  strip  of  about  200  miles  in  breadth,  is  in 
general  productive  and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  operations.  It  is  mostly  prairie,  skirted 
here  and  there,  chiefly  along  the  river  vidleys,  with  lines  of  woodland,  and  there  are  exten- 
sive fertile  bottoms  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers.  Some  tracts  are  too  rugged  and  sterile 
for  cultivation,  but  these  are  of  more  limited  extent  ''A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is 
as  good  as  is  found  in  any  of  titie  Western  States.     This  is  the  character  of  the  bottom  lands 
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on  the  principal  liTen,  which  are  generally  covered  with  fine  timber,  and  ako  of  much  of 
the  prairie  lands  adjoining  the  timber  on  the  aeveral  water  courses,  which  intersect  the 
country  in  every  direction.  There  is  another  very  considerable  portion  of  woodland  wh<^ly 
unfit  for  cultivation ;  such  as  the  mountains  and  flint  hills  that  are  seen  interspersed  throug'h- 
out  the  country.  These,  however,  add,  it  is  believed,  much  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
and  will  long  aflbrd  game  fi>r  the  lovers  of  the  chase,  and  a  good  range  for  the  stock  of  the 
settlers  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  On  the  Ktamesha  Mountains,  there  is  winter  giaas 
that  will  sustain  the  stock  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  winter,  if  the  fires  are  kept  out  of 
the  woods.  The  same  may  also  be  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  also 
vast  prairies,  that  extend  through  the  country  in  various  directions,  and  of  all  the  diversity 
of  soil,  fifom  thtf  hett  alluvial  and  good  upland,  to  the  gravelly  ridges  and  barren  sand  hills. 
These  prairies  are  intersected  by  water-courses  skirted  with  wood,  and  as  they  are  generally 
a  limestone  soil,  springs  of  water  have  been  found,  and  others  may  yet  be  discovered.  The 
country  will  produce  abundantly  all  the  varieties  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  agricultural  pio- 
ductB,  which  are  raised  in  the  States  of  the  same  latitude  east  of  the  Mismssippi.  It  is  also 
admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock  of  every  description.  South  of  the  Kansas  River 
there  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  provide  fi)r  them  in  winter,  as  they  live  in  the  range  winter 
and  summer.  Sheep,  particularly,  do  very  well,  and  they  shear  them  here  twice  a  year.** 
^Report  of  the  Commisnonen  of  Indian  AffairM,  West,  1834.) 

But  as  we  ascend  the  streams  of  this  region  the  features  of  the  country  change ;  the  soil 
is  an  arid,  sterile  sand,  destitute  of  trees  or  even  shrubs,  and  timber  disappears  even  from  the 
river  valleys.  Vast  tracts  are  covered  only  with  yuccas,  cactuses,  and  cucurbitaceous  plantSi 
and  are  either  destitute  of  water,  or  present  to  the  exhausted  and  wayworn  traveller  a 
brackish  and  bitter  draft ;  in  many  places  the  surfiLce  is  whitened  by  a  nitrous  or  saline 
efilorescence,  and  all  wears  the  aspect  of  desolation.  This  region  has  been  called  the  Ame- 
rican or  Arkansas  Desert,  and  it  extends  along  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  500  miles,  fiir  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Western  Territory.  It  is  probably 
wholly  unfit  for  the  abode  of  civilised  man,  and  entirely  unsusceptible  of  cultivation ;  yet  it 
does  not  exhibit  the  naked  aspect  of  the  Afi'ican  deserts,  and  it  afibrds  pasture  for  troops  of 
wild  animals.  It  is  rather  frequented,  than  inhabited,  by  wandering  bands  of  savages,  who 
foam  from  place  to  place  in  pursuit  of  game. 

The  former  or  eastern  section  is  the  only  portion  which  is  occupied  by  the  emimnt  and 
indigenous  tribes,  whom  the  Federal  Government  are  aiming  to  fix  in  permanent  abodes,  and 
to  educate  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  names  and  numbers  of  the 
tribes,  as  given  in  the  Secretary  at  War*s  Report  relative  to  the  Number  and  Situation  of 
the  Indians  on  the  Frontien  of  the  United  States,  March,  1836.  The  numbera  difier  some- 
what from  the  estimates  of  Mr.  M^Coy  in  the  Annual  Register  of  Indian  Affiiirs  (January, 
1836).  The  amount  of  land  occupied  by  each  has  been  added  from  M*Coy>  Register,  and 
the  before  cited  Report  of  the  CkMnmissioners  on  Indian  Afiyrs,  West 

Indigenous  Tribes, 
Tribe.  PoiNilation.  Land.  8q.  If. 

Pawnees 10,000  (               c^stm 

Poncas  or  PimcahB 800  (   ^'"^ 

Omaha 1,400 T 

Otoea  and  Miaaoaries 1,600 2y500 

Kanaaa  or  KauzauB 1,471 4,200 

Qoapawa 450 150 

Oaagea 5,510 11,820 

Emigrant  Tribes. 

Choctaws 15,000    23,500 

Creeks 3,600    20,500 

Cherokees 6,000* 22,000 

Senecaa 251t 

Senecaa  and  Shawanees 211 

Weaa 222 

Piankeahawa 162 

Peoriaa  and  Kaakaakiaa 132    150 

"    OtUwaa 200* 562. 

Shawanees 1,250* 2,5001 

Delawarea 826    3,450 

Kickapooa 588    1,200 

PotUwatamiea 441    7 


200 
250 


•  M *Coy  states  the  Ottawas  to  be  80.  tbe  Shawanees  764,  and  the  Cberokeea  4000. 

t  Aoeording  to  M'Coy,  this  number  includes  50  Mohawks. 

X  Tbe  CommissioDers  say  10,000,  but  it  ia  SFidenUy  «  mistake. 
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The  ChoctawB  pofisess  the  tract  lying  between  Arkansas  and  New  Mexico,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Red  River,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Arkansas.  They  occupy  at  present 
only  the  eastern  part,  the  western  section  being  frequented  by  bands  of  the  Camanches, 
Kiaways,  and  Toyash,  variously  called  by  diferent  writers.  Pawnee  Picts,  Peets,  or  Piquas, 
who  belong  to  a  kindred  stock,  and  reside  partly  on  the  Mexican  and  partly  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Red  River.  The  Choctaws  have  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  the  European 
costume ;  the^  have  good  houses  and  well  fenced  fields,  they  raise  Indian-corn  and  cotton 
pretty  extensively,  and  own  a  large  number  of  horses,  black  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  wagons, 
ploughs,  looms,  and  spinning-wheela  There  are  also  among  them  several  native  mechanics, 
and  three  merchants  with  capitals  of  from  2000  to  8000  dollars.  Some  of  them  are  engaged 
in  the  manu&cture  of  salt  from  the  brine  springs,  which  abound  in  their  district,  and  two 
grist  and  saw  mills  are  owned  and  carried  on  by  native  Choctaws. 

They  have  a  written  constitution,  and  have  introduced  trial  by  jury ;  the  government  is 
administered  by  three  principal  chiefe,  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  Legislative  Council, 
consisting  of  30  counsellors,  chosen  annually  by  the  people.  The  introduction  of  ardent 
spirits  is  forbidden  by  their  laws,  and  Intemperance  is  rare  among  them.  The  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  six  stations  and  thirteen  missionaries,  and  there  are  also 
two  Baptist  and  one  Methodist  mission  here.  Fort  Towson  is  a  United  States  military  post 
on  the  Red  River. 

The  Creek  country  stretches  west,  from  the  Neoeho  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  mouth  to 
that  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Canadian,  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  lies  between  the  Cana- 
dian River  on  the  south,  and  the  Cherokee  frontier  in  about  36^  lat  on  the  north.  The 
character  and  condition  of  the  people  resemble  those  of  the  Choctaws ;  their  land  is  produc- 
tive, their  fields  carefiilly  enclosed  with  rail  fences,  their  houses  comfortable  and  decently 
furnished,  and,  beside  raising  more  Indian  corn  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  consumption, 
they  cultivate  wheat,  rice,  and  the  common  culinary  vegetables.  Their  ^vemment  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  General  Council  of  the  nation,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  written 
constitution ;  and  the  execution  of  the  laws,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  and  judges, 
is  entrusted  to  executive  officers,  called  Light-Horsemen. 

There  are  two  stations  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Convention  with  six  missionaries,  one 
station  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  with  two  missionaries,  and  a  Methodist  Mission, 
among  the  Creeks.    Several  of  the  missionaries  are  nativea 

The  Cherokees  own  the  country  lying  north  and  east  of  the  Creek  country,  between  96^ 
and  86^  50'  N.  lat ;  the  tract  lying  between  the  Creeks  and  Arkansas  extends,  however, 
south  to  the  Askansa&  They  all  reside  in  the  eastern  part  about  the  Illinois,  Neosho,  and 
Verdigris  rivers.  Salt  is  made  at  several  of  the  salt-6prin£[8  by  the  natives,  and  according 
to  M'Coy  there  are  in  the  nation  3000  horses,  11,000  homed  cattle,  15,500  hogs,  000  sheep, 
110  wagons,  several  hundred  spinning-wheels,  100  looms,  seven  saw  uoid  grist-mills,  and  one 
or  several  ploughs  to  each  fiurm.  Some  of  the  native  traders  have  capitals  of  firom  5000  to 
15,000  dollara 

There  are  three  principal  chiefe  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  the  legislature,  con- 
sisting of  two  houses,  meets  annually.  Each  district  has  also  two  Judges  and  two  Light- 
Horsemen  or  SherifBs.  In  respect  to  their  houses,  furniture,  dress,  &c,  they  resemble  the 
two  nations  already  described. 

Fort  Gibson,  on  the  Arkansas,  lb  in  the  Cherokee  country;  and  there  are  here  three  mis- 
sions of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  with  18  missionaries  and  a  printing-press,  a  Method- 
ist mission,  and  a  Baptist  mission. 

The  Osages  or  Wososhes  are  indigenous  natives,  and  a  portion  of  them  have  yet  made  no 
improvement  in  the  arts  of  civilisation ;  some  of  tiiem,  however,  particularly  a  band  on  the 
Nmsho,  have  tolerable  houses,  own  some  cattle  and  hogs,  and  have  begun  to  use  the  plough. 
The  remainder  live  in  portable  lodges,  formed  by  inserting  small  poles  in  the  ground,  and 
bending  them  over  so  as  to  meet  at  top,  where  an  aperture  is  left  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke, 
the  sides  being  covered  with  flags,  or  buffiilo  or  elk  skins.  Their  tract  extends,  with  a  width 
of  50  miles,  from  the  Neosho  to  tiie  Mexican  firontier,  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Cherokees.  Hiey  are  represented  to  be  of  a  peaceable,  gentle  character,  but  their  precari- 
ous mode  of  subsistence  often  reduces  them  to  a  state  of  extreme  misery. 

Lying  between  the  Neosho  and  Missouri  State,  are  Uie  tracts  occupied  by  the  Quapaws, 
the  united  band  of  Senecas  and  Shawanees,  and  the  band  of  Senecas  and  Mohawks.  The 
first  mentioned  removed  fix>m  Arkansas,  and  are  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  their 
kindred,  the  Osagea.  The  other  bands  resemble  the  more  civilised  tribes  in  their  condition 
and  habits,  but  they  have  no  missionaries  among  them.  They  have,  however,  a  translation 
into  the  Mohawk  of  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  which  many  of  them  are  able  to  r^,  and  one  of  the  natives  officiates  at  their 
meetings  for  public  worship. 

On  the  head-watera  of  the  Osage  River  are  fixed  the  small  bands  of  Piankeshaws,  Weas, 
Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  and  Ottawas;  they  are  of  kindred  origin,  and  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilisatioQ.    There  are  several  missionary  stations  among  these  tribes. 
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Tlie  Shawtneei  own  a  tract  lyin;  between  the  head  of  the  Onge  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  Kanns  River,  and  extending  weetwards  from  the  MiflBOori  frontier  140  miles,  but  they 
occupy  only  the  north-eaatem  section  of  this  tract,  on  the  Kanzaa  River.  They  are  among 
the  moat  improved  of  the  Indian  tribes,  having  generally  good  hoosee,  well-fenced  fields, 
and  a  sofficient  number  of  live  stock.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  missions  among 
them,  and  at  the  Shawanee  Station,  under  the  care  of  the  latter  there  is  a  printing^-presi^ 
from  which  have  been  issued  school-books  and  collections  of  sacred  poetry  in  several  Indian 
languages ;  a  monthly  journal  is  also  printed  here  in  the  Shawanee  language,  and  the  valu- 
able Annual  RefliBter  of  Mr.  M*Coy  is  alao  from  this  press. 

North  of  the  Kansas  and  southwest  of  the  Missouri  is  the  Delaware  country,  vrfaich  ex- 
tends westward  with  a  strip  only  10  miles  wide,  900  miles  from  Missouri.  The  condition  of 
the  Delawares  resembles  that  of  the  Shawanees,  and  there  are  among  them  a  MethodisI 
missionary  station,  with  two  missionaries,  and  a  Baptist  mission. 

The  Kanwis,  Konaas,  or  Kauaus  occupy  a  rectangular  tract  between  the  westerly  sectioos 
of  the  Shawanee  and  Delaware  lands ;  tney  are  an  indigenous  tribe,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Osagea,  and  are  poor  and  wretched ;  their  lodges  are  partly  like  those  of  the  Ossges,  and  in 
part  made  of  earth ;  in  these  last  the  roof  is  supported  by  wooden  props  within. 

The  Kickapoo  tract  lies  on  the  Missouri,  to  the  north  of  the  Delaware  country.  They 
resemble  the  Peorias  in  their  condition.  There  is  a  Methodist  missionary  station  in  their 
country.  One  of  the  Kickapoo  chieft  has  founded  a  singular  religious  society,  which  has 
about  400  adherents ;  he  lays  claim  to  divine  revelations,  and  inculcates  abrtinence  from 
ardent  spirits  and  flagellation  for  sin.  The  religious  ceremonies  consist  of  a  series  of  pray- 
en,  chanted  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  are  suemnised  four  times  a  week.  Fort  Leaven- 
worth is  in  the  Kickanoo  territory.  Moet  of  the  Pottawatamies  have  fixed  themselves  in 
this  tract,  but  the  lanos  reserved  for  them  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Missouri 

The  Otoes,  between  the  Platte  and  the  Little  Nemahaw,  the  Omahas,  between  the  Platte 
and  the  Missouri,  the  Puncas,  further  northwest,  and  the  Piwneca,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Platte  fiirther  west,  are  indigenous  tribes,  who  retain  their  original  barbarous  habits  of 
lifo  with  little  or  no  change. 

In  the  desert  regions  fiirther  west,  and  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  are  roving  tribes 
of  Arickaras,  Shiennea,  Blackfoet,  Gvos  Ventras,  and  Aiepahas,  who  pursue  the  trail  of  the 
boflalo,  and  have  had  little  intercourse  with  the  whitea.  This  region  was  traversed  bjr  a  body 
of  United  States  dragoons  in  the  summer  of  1885,  and  the  before  hostile  tribes  were  induced 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  mutual  peace  and  firiendship.  The  great  caravan  road  from  Missouri 
to  Santa  Fe  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  this  8ection«  and  there  is  a  trBders*  fort  near  the  head 
of  the  Arkan«a» 

11.  We9tem  Diitriet. 

This  vast  expanse,  spreading  over  a  space  of  not  less  than  900,000  sijuare  miles,  has  been 
but  partially  explored,  and  is  imperfectlv  known.  The  Missouri  is  its  most  remarkable 
natural  feature ;  and  its  numerous  branches  drain  the  whole  region.  The  source  of  this 
great  stream  was  reached  by  Captain  Lewis  and  his  {tarty  on  the  12th  of  August,  1805,  about 
8100  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Missisaippi,  in  about  latitude  43^  9&,  **  They  had 
now,**  says  the  journalist  of  the  expedition,  ^readied  the  hidden  sources  of  that  river  which 
had  never  yet  been  seen  by  civilised  man,  and  as  they  sat  down  by  the  brink  of  that  Uttle 
rivulet,  wmch  vielded  its  distant  and  modest  tribute  to  the  parent  ocean,  they  felt  themselves 
rewuded  for  afi  their  labours  and  all  their  difllculties.**  Within  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  this  interesting  spot  the  party  tasted  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River.  After  having 
received  severd  consideraUe  tributaries,  the  Missouri  breaks  forth  finom  the  mountains, 
through  a  k^  barrier  of  rocks,  which  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  1200  feet  above 
the  water.  ^  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tremendous  than  the  frowning  darknesB  of  these 
voeks,  which  project  over  the  river  and  menace  us  with  destruction.  The  river,  of  150  yards 
in  width,  seems  to  have  forced  its  channel  down  this  solid  nuuB,  but  so  reluctantly  has  it  given 
way,  that  during  the  whole  distance  the  water  is  very  deep  at  die  edges,  and  for  the  first  three 
milea  there  is  not  a  spot,  except  one  of  a  few  yards,  in  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the 
water  and  the  towering  perpendicular  of  tiie  mountain ;  the  convulsion  of  the  passage  most 
have  been  terrible,  since  at  its  outlet  there  are  vast  columns  of  rock  torn  from  the  mountain, 
which  are  strewed  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  trophies^  as  it  were,  of  the  victory.**  The 
len^  of  this  chasm  is  Hve  mUea.  Some  distance  below  this  point,  occurs  a  succession  of 
rapids  and  Alls,  where  the  river  desccNods  950  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  15  miles ;  thence 
it  continues  its  course  2575  miles  to  the  MissieBippL  Its  channel  is  extremely  crocked,  and 
at  the  Great  Bend  it  makes  a  cireuit  cf  80  mflee,  in  advancing  only  2000  yaids  in  a  direct 
distance.  It  is  throoffhout  fiill  cf  islands,  sand-banks,  bars,  and  shallows,  and  is  constantly 
washing  away  its  baiun  in  one  place  and  forming  new  ones  in  another. 

The  Yellowstone,  its  greatest  tributary  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  rises  iar  to  the  south. 
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bat  its  Bcnirces  have  only  been  visited  by  hunters  and  traders.  Captain  Clarke,  who  navi- 
gated it  downward  firom  a  pomt  above  800  miles  from  its  nKmth,  found  its  channel  little 
obstructed  throuehout  that  distance  by  sand-bars  or  rocks ;  the  banks  are,  according  to  him, 
low,  but  bold  and  not  liable  to  be  overflowed,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains. 
The  Little  Missouri,  the  Shienne,  the  White  River,  the  Quicoure  or  Running  River,  and  the 
Elkhom  are  the  principal  tributaries  between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Platte.  They  appear 
to  be  all  characterised  by  the  same  traits,  being  rapid,  shallow  streams,  much  impeded  by 
sand-banks,  and  liable  to  sudden  rises  and  fiiUs.  From  the  north  come  in  Marta*s  River, 
Milk  River,  and  White  Earth  River,  all  considerable  streams. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  region,  as  fiur  as  it  is  known  to  us,  appears  to  consiBt  of  prairies, 
bordered  and  intersected  by  patches  of  woodland  chiefly  in  the  river  valleys;  but  m  some 
parts  even  these  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  nothing  but  wide,  grassy  expanses  meet  the  eye. 
In  approaching  the  mountains,  the  forest  again  reappeara  Wandering  tribes  of  Indians, 
with  no  settled  habitations,  follow  the  migrations  of  the  game  over  these  tracts,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  the  range  of-the  di&rent  bands.  &veral  tribes  which  were  found  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke  on  the  Missouri,  were  met  by  the  dragoons  under  Colonel  Dodge  in  1835, 
along  and  south  of  the  Platte  River.  The  Tetons,  Yanktons,  and  other  Sioux  tribes  appear, 
however,  to  be  masters  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  while  the  Mandans,  Minnetarees,  Black- 
feet,  &4i.,  occupy  the  upper  portions.  Bison,  elk,  and  several  other  species  of  deer,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep  and  ffoat,  several  species  of  wolves,  the  black  bear,  and  the  more 
ferocious  and  formidable  griuy  bear,  bwver  and  other  flir-bearing  animals,  Alc.,  occur  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

Youin.  50 
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953  ON 
45  57  30N 
5056    8N 

57  49  4N 
51  31  50 N 
51  50  51 N 
30  5  ON 


45  53 
10  53 
19  54 

48  50 
47  4 

50  9 
58  0 

51  9B 

54  4 

56  94 
19  3 
45  11 
40  41 


30N 

08 

35N 

16  N 
ON 
ION 
90N 
40N 

3SN 

57N 
ON 

48N 
OS 


53  40  30N 

939  08 

9853  ON 
15  50  SON 


10  36 
13  91 
91  0 
44  54 

9  11 
51  30 
49  9 

48  97 
47  7 

55  15 

59  4 
51  53 
44  39 
51  39 
44  17 

56  30 
53  30 
5S  5 
70  38 
59  99 

931 


ION 
ON 
15N 
58N 
308 
43N 
37N 
15  N 
ON 

15  N 
SON 
55N 

90N 
5N 
ON 

45N 

51  N 

99N 

22N 

95N 

OS 


$91  4:^ 


w 


536    OW 
128  S    0£ 

31  55    6  E 
13  31  90  £ 

4  16    OW 
9  41  19  W 

148  96    OE 

9  14  15W 

87    9  50W 
148  93    OE 

34  90  15E 

097    9E 

73  53    OE 

190    6    OE 

51  48    OW 

3  63  31  E 

17    8    OW 


73    1 
139  31 


OW 
OE 


18  93  15  E 

179  30  45W 

17  96    OW 

0S3  lOE 
78    6  15W 
13  98  45  E 

10  44    OE 

11  57  45  E 
056  30E 

4  49  44E 
98    0    OW 

13  95  OE 
146  10  0  E 
71  44  51 W 

1  35  57  W 
15  97  15  E 

9  7  50E 

4  9  45E 
0  0  0 

13  33  IS  E 
10  53  50  E 
61  48  OW 

5  43  49  E 
144  46  OE 

93  40  45E 

150  41  OE 

118  15  48W 
61  45  OW 


07  9 
144  90 
100  54 

10  39 

79  41 
6  19 

13  97 

10  16 
51  50 

030 
4  18 

11  3 
63  36 
11  58 
60  50 
19  59 

9  58 

9  90 

93  43 

0  49 

149  50 


45W 
OE 
45W 
46E 
15  W 
9E 
30E 
30E 
30E 

49E 

47  E 

33E 

45  W 

9E 

OW 

OE 

37E 

10  E 

30E 

55E 

OE 


Harlem 

Harlem's  Bay 
Harlingen . . . 
Harrisburg  . . 
Hartford  .... 
Hartlepool 

Steeple 
Hasting'slsle 
HatterasCape 
Havana,  the 

Moro 
Havre  de 

Grace 
Heligoland  I., 

Lighthouse 
Helena  (St.)  I. 
Helena  (St.) 

Point 
Helena  (St.) 

Point 
Helsingborg 
HelsiDgfon . . 

Helvellln 

Mountain 
Helvoet  8lu>s 
Uenlopen  C. 

Lighthouse 
Henry,  Cape 
Heraclea .... 

Herenthals . . 
Hernoeand  I. 
Hesseloe  Isle 
Hinchinbrook 

Cape 

Hionng 

Hoberg  Cane 

HogstiealsleU 

Hogstraeten 

Hola 

Holy  Isle, 

Castle 
Holvhead 

Mountain 

Honda 

Hondschntte 
Honfleur  .... 
Hood  Point. . 
Horn  Cape  . . 

Horaham 

Church 
Howe  Cape. . 
Uuahine  isle 

Hudson 

Hudson's 

House 

Hulst 

Hunter  Port 
Huntingdon 

Steeple 
Hunts  ville... 

Husum 

Hydrabad  . . . 

Hyeres 

Ibague  

Icy  Cape.. . . . 

Iglau 

Ilchester 
Steeple 
Indianapolis 
logleborough 

Ingolstadt... 
Inharaban 

Bay 
Tnspruck    • . . 
Ipsara  Isle  . . 
Irkutsk 

Isaac  Rock 

(Great) 
Isaac  Rock 

(Little) 
IsabellaPoint 
Islamabad .  • . 
Ismail 


Isola-Bella 
Ispahan... 


Hoilaad .... 

China 

Holland .... 

Pa 

Ct 

England. . .  • 

Ind.  Archip. 

N.C 

Cuba 

France 

Germ.  Ocean 

Atlan.  Oc 
Patagonia. . 

Colombia. . . 

Sweden  .... 
Russia  in 
Europe 
England. . . . 

Holland .... 
Del 


Va 

Turkey  in 

Europe 
Netherlands 
Sweden  .... 
Denmark... 
NW.  Coast 

of  Amer. 
Denmark... 
Sweden .... 
Lucayos.... 
Holland .... 

Iceland 

England.... 

England  ... 

Colombia... 
Netherlands 

France 

N.  Holland 
Tierra  del 

Fuego 
England. . . . 

N.  Holland 
Pacif.  Ocean 

N  V 
New'Walea 

Netherlands 
N.  Holland 
England.... 

AJ 

Denmark... 

India 

France 

Colombia... 
NW.  Coast 
of  Amer. 
Germany... 
England.... 

Ind 

England.... 

Germany... 
E.  Coast  of 

Africa 
Germany... 
Archipelago 
Russia  in 

Asia 
Lucayof.... 

LucayoB. . . . 

Hayti 

India 

Turkey  In 
Europe 

luly 

E^rsia 


5bi  99  56  N 
9931    ON 

53  10  39  N 

40  16    ON 

41  46    ON 

54  41  49N 

650  OS 
35  14  30N 
93    097N 

49  90  14  N 

54  11  34N 


15  55 
44  30 


OS 
OS 


9  10    OS 

56   9  65N 

60  10    ON 

54  3143N 

51  40  90N 

38  47  16  N 


36» 
41    1 


ON 
3N 


51  10  45N 
09  38  ON 
56.11  46  N 
60  19  30N 


57  97 
56  56 

91  39 
51  94 
65  44 


44N 

ON 
ON 
5N 

ON 


55  40  90  N 
53  18  51  N 


5  II 
50  58 
49  95 
34  93 

55  58 


49N 

56N 

13  N 

OS 

30S 


51    336N 


37  30 
16  43 
49  14 
53    0 


OS 

OS 

ON 

33N 


51  16  53  N 
39  56  08 
59  90  97N 

34  36  ON 
54  98  SON 
17  19  ON 
43  7  9N 
497  45N 
7099    ON 

49  93  29N 
51  0  93  N 


39  55 
54  10 


ON 
4N 


48  45  47  N 
93  51  OS 

47  16  8N 
38  30  ON 
52  16  41  N 

96  9  15N 

95  57  ON 

19  58  43  N 
9990  ON 
45  91    ON 

45  53  UN 
S2  94  34N 


43&  1^  B 
1J4  51    O  E 
I     5  94  47£ 
I  76  SO    0  W 

79  5D    OW 
1  10  31  W 

116  »    OE 
75  30    OW^ 
82  99  531V 

0    638E 

753  13E 

543    OliV 

65  90  IS^W 

80  47  151V 

19  43  15  B 
95    0  15  £ 

3    0  911V 

997  S3E 
75   5   ovir 


76    4    0 
97  54  34 


450  99  B 

17  53  15  £ 

11  40    1  E 

146  30  90 


10  0  98  £ 

18  11    0£ 
7356    41V 

445  48£ 

19  43  451V 
1  46  38  Vr 

430  971V 

74  53  30  Ve 

9  35  14  B 
0  14  14 W 
119  33    0  E 
67  91  14  W 

0  19  431ir 

150  7    OE 

151  9    OW 
73  46    OW 

106  27  90  W 

4    397E 
151  43    OE 
0  11    3W 

8657    OW 
0    44IE 

78  51    OE 
6    7  5SE 

75  90    OW 
16149  30W 

15  36  15  E 
9  40  14W 

86    5    017 
9  93  I8W 

11  95  51  E 
35  49    OK 

11  93  45E 

95  36    OB 

104  11  aoB 

79  8  45W 

78  50  5DE 

71  12  35W 
01  45  15  B 
98  SO  15  B 

838    3B 
51  SO  15  E 
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flfFbco. 


Ivica  Ide,  the 

Ca«tle 
Jackson,  Port 

Caitle  Point 

Jaciuon 

Jafiix 

JafhCape--. 
Jaco(St.)ble 
Jakutak 

James  (St.) 

Cape 
Jaroslavl .... 

Jarralsle.'.. 

JaakCape... 

Jawy 

Java  Head.-. 
Jean-Leton 

Beef 
Jeflbraon  .... 

Jena 

Jeninisk.... 
JeremiePoint 
Jersey  Isle, 

8t.  AabiD 
Jerusalem . . . 

Jenris  Bay, 
Cape  George 

Jiddah 

Johanna  Isle 

Johannisberg 

John's  (St.) 
Cape 

John's  (St.) 
Fort 

Johnl  (St ) 
Isle 

Joseph  (St.). . 

Juan  (St.)  . . . 

Juan  Fernan- 
dez tale 

Jttdenburg. . . 

Julian  (St.) 
Port 

Kaiaerheim. . 

Kakava  Isle 

Kalatoa  Isle 
Kallandborg 
Kalpeny  Isle 
Kaminieck .  - 

Kamtsehatkoi 

Ness 
Karak  Isle  . . 
Kasan 


Coaali7,ftc. 


Kaskon 


KatifBay,  N. 

Point 
Kaufbeuren 
Kerfuelen's 

iiandfChrist. 

Harb. 

Kertch 

Kiam  Cheu. 
Kidwelly 
Spire 

Kiel 

Kilduin  Isle 

King's  Isle  . . 
Kingston . .  •  • 

Kinsale  

Kiow 

Kirii^koi- 
Ostrog 

Kittis 

Klagenfurth 
Klin 

Knoxville  . . . 
Koenigsbarg 
Kola 

Koluga 


Mediter- 
ranean 
N.  UolUnd 

Miss. 

Syria 

N.  Holland 
CapeVerd  Is. 
Russia  in 

Asia 
CochinChina 

Russia  in 

Europe 
Straits  of 

Malacca 

Persia 

Moldavia... 

Java 

CapeVerd  Is. 

Mo 

Germany. . . 
!RusB.  in  A. 

Hayti 

British 

Channel 
Turkey  in 

Asia 
N.  Holland. . 

Arabia 

Comoro  Isles 

Prussia 

W.  Coast  of 
Africa 

Newfound- 
land 

Caribbee  Is. 

Califomia . . 
Porto  Rioo. . 
Pacif.  Ocean 

Germany... 
Patagonia  • . 

GermanjT.  • . 
Turkey  in 

Asia 
Ind.  Archip. 
Denmark- .. 
Laccadives 
Russia  in 

Europe 
Karat- 

schatka 
G.  of  Persia 
Russia  in 

Europe 
Rusina  in 

Europe 
Arabia 

Germany... 
Indian  Oc 


Crimea 

China 

Wales 

Germany- .. 
Russia  in 

Europe 
Bass'sSUaits 

U.C 

Ireland 

Russia  in 

Euro|>e 
Russia  in 

Asia 
Lapland. . . . 
Germany... 
Russia  in 

Europe 

Tenn 

Prussia 

Russia  in 

Europe 
Russia  in 

Europe 


O     t      n 
38  53  16  N 

33  51  30  8 


32  S3 

33  5 
36  57 
14  53 
62    1 


ON 

25N 

OS 

ON 

50N 


10  18    ON 

57  37  30N 

4    0    ON 

35  38    ON 

47    8  30  N 
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38  36  ON 
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55  40  54N 
10  5  ON 
48  40  50N 
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29  16  ON 
55  47  51 N 

62  98  ION 

96  36  30N 

47  53  30  N 

48  41  15  S 


45  91  19  N 
35  37  ON 
51  44  15  N 

54  19  43 N 
09  10    ON 


30  37 
44    8 
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50  27 


08 

ON 
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ON 


57  47    ON 
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46  37  ION 
56  90  18N 

35  59  ON 
54  42  19  N 
68  52  30N 

54  30    ON 
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1  89  19E 
151  16  30  E 
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34  46 

139  41 

23  33 


OW 
8£ 
OE 
OW 


189  42  30E 

107  10    0  E 

40  10  15  E 

100  14    0  E 

58  10    OE 
27  30  15  E 
105  11    0  E 
2256    OW 

93  8  OW 
11  37  15  E 


9] 

74 

2 


58  45E 
13  22W 
10  44W 


35  90  15  E 

150  56  OE 

39  15  OE 

44  30  OE 

91  49  15  E 

9  15  OE 

58  39  45W 

64  47  OW 

109  40  53W 

66  13  15W 
78  58  15W 

14  43  45  E 

67  44  15W 

10  47  58  E 
SO  57  OE 

121  40  0  E 

11  6  33  E 
74  1  OE 
27  1  30E 

163  23  30  E 

50  97  OE 

49  21  9  £ 

21  10  35  E 

50  18  OE 

10  36  45  E 
60  8  15E 


36  21  31  E 
111  29  30  E 
4  17  22  W 

10  8  18  E 
33  50  OE 

143  54    OE 
78  40    OW 
8  38  15W 
30  27  45E 

108    3    OE 

84  3  15  £ 
14  20  OE 
36  48    G£ 

83  54    OW 
20  29  15  E 
33    0  45  £ 

36    5  15  £ 


Ni 


Kongsbacka 
Kongs  winger 
Koraka  Cape 

Korn-Neu- 

Koseir 

Koslof. 


Kostroma  . . . 

Kovima 

(Lower) 
Kovima 

(Upper) 
Krageroe .... 
Krannichfeld 
Krasnoyan  - . 

Krementzouk 

Krems 

Krio  Cape  - . . 

KuracheePort 
Kursk 

Ladrone  Do 

(Great^ 
Lagoon  Isle 

Lagos 

Lagos 


LampedoBO  I. 
Lampsaco  • . . 

Lancaster  • . . 

Lancaster 
Steeple 

LancerotaTsle 

Landsberg . . . 

Landscroon . . 

Langle  Bay- . 

Langle  Peak 

Langres 

Laon 

Larneea  Cast. 

Latikia 

Laubacli  . . .  • 

Launceston 
Steeple 

Lausanne .  •  - 

Lawrence(St) 
Isle 

Leasowes 
Lighthouse 

LeeuwinCape 

LeeuwinCape 

Leghorn 

Le^nago 

Leipaic 

Leiva 

LeMans...'. . 

Lemma  Isle 
(Great) 

Leon 

Leon  Isle  .  - . 

LeopoldSouth 
Island 

Le  Puv 

Lew-<^ew  I. 
6t.)  Napa- 
iang 

Lexington.  - . 

I<eyden 

Libau 

Lichtenan  -  - . 

Lidge  

Lilienthal .  - . 

Lima 

Limoges 

Lincoln  Isle 

Lincoln  Min- 
ster 

Linilcsnaes 
Lighthouse 

Lintz 

Lipari  Isle, 
the  Castle 

Lisbon  Ob- 
servatory 


CooBliy,  ac. 


ki 


Sweden  . . . . 
Norway  • . . . 
Turkey  in 

Asia 
Germany... 


Egypt 

Russia  in 

Europe 
Russia  in 

Europe 
RuBsia  in 

Asia 
Russia  in 

Asia 
Norway... . 
Germany... 
Russia  in 

Asia 
Russia  in 

Europe 
Germany.. . 
Turkey  in 

Asia 

India 

Russia  in 

Europe 
Chinese  Sea 

Pacif.  Ocean 

Portugal  . . . 

Turkey  in 
Europe 

Mediterra- 
nean 

Turkey  in 
Asia 

Pa 

England.... 

Canaries . . . 
Germany... 
Sweden  .... 
Sacbalin  . . . 

Jesso 

France 

France 

Cyprus 

Syria 

German  v.. . 
England. . . . 

Switzerland 
SeaofKamt- 

schatka 
England. .. . 

N.  Holland 
N.  Holland 

Italy 

Italy 

Germany. . . 
Colombia.  -. 

France 

Chinese  Sea 

Mexico 

Spain 

N.  America 

France 

Chinese  Sea 

Ky 

Holland .... 
Courland... 
Germany.  . 
Belgium. . . ., 
Germany. . .' 

Peru 

France. .. . 
Chinese  Sea 
England. .. . 

Norway .... 

Germany... 
Mediterra- 
nean 
Portugal  . . . 


O     (        // 

57  27  ON 
60  12  11 N 
38  5  52N 


12  i"  ()£ 
11  58  OE 
96  34  45E 


48  21  92  N  :  16  19  0  E 


96  8  ON 
45  11  54 N 

57  45  40N 
68  18  ON 
65  98  0{f 

58  51  30  N 

50  51  55  N 
56  1  2N 

49  338N 

48  31  SON 

36  41  ON 

84  52  ON 

51  43  30  N 

31  57  ON 

21  38  OS 

37  6  ON 
40  58  42N 

35  31  15  N 

40  30  52N 

40  8  36N 
54  3  8N 


29  14 
48  3 
55  58 

48  59 

45  11 
47  51 

49  33 

34  54 

35  30 

46  I 

50  38 


ON 

58N 
27  N 
ON 
ON 
59N 
54N 
30N 
30N 
48  N 
18  N 


46  31  5  N 
63  47  ON 

53  94  SON 


34 
34 
43 
45 
51 
5 
48 
33 


19 
25 
.*» 
11 
90 
30 
0 
2 


OS 

508 

5N 

18  N 
16  N 

ON 
30N 

ON 


12  21  ON 
36  27  45  N 
7356  ON 

45  2  51 N 
96  14  ON 


38  6  ON 
52  9  30  N 
56  31  36  N 
51  37  94  N 
50  39  S9N 
8  30N 
3  OS 
49  53N 
41  ON 
14  7N 


53 
12 
45 
16 
53 


57  58  ON 

48  18  54  N 
38  98  35N 

38  43  94N 


34  15  OE 

33  93  48E 

41  12  51  £ 

163  18  15  £ 

153  35  15  E 

9  30  30E 
11  11  45  E 
99  90  52E 

3329  OE 

15  36  OE 
97  81  OE 

67  17  0  E 
36  97  45  E 

113  43  OE 

140  37  OW 

8  38  3W 
25  3  36E 

13  30  5  £ 

96  36  55E 

76  20  30W 

9  47  41 W 


13  96 

10  53 

13  51 

149  33 

141  13 

5 

3 


SO 
37 


33  40 

35  47 

14  46 

490 


OW 
-31  E 

IE 

4E 
13  E 

5E 
97E 
45E 
55E 
40  £ 
49W 


645  30E 
171  45    0£ 

3    649W 

115    6    OE 
115  35  15  E 

16  45E 

19 


10 
11 


13  £ 


12  21  45  £ 
73  53  58W 


0 
114 


11 
16 


35E 
OE 


86  45    OW 

6  19    OW 

90    0    OW 

353  36E 
197  38    OE 


84  18 
490 

90  55 
8  54 
5  31 
854 

76  56 

1  15 

118  43 

038 


OW 
13  E 
90E 

7E 
49E 
15  E 
45W 
93B 

OB 

IW 


7    3    OE 

14  16  45  B 
14  55  40  B 

0  eaow 
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LirimriM 

Cmpe 
Litehfleld 

Spire 
Utile  Rock 
Liyerpool,  St. 

Pmul'a 
UsardW. 

Lighthouse 
Lizier  (St.) . . 

Lisieux 

Loboa  duty 

Lodi 

liOhei  A  •••■•• 

Lombes 

Lofflbock  Isle 
Lomond 

MouDtain 

W. 

London,  New 
London,  St. 

Paul's 
Londonderry 
LookoutCape 
Lopez  Cape 


Uttti^. 


lioretto 

L'Orient  .... 
Loufhboro' 

Steeple 
Louisburg  ta . . 

Louisiade 

Cape 

Louis  St 

Louisville . . . 

Louvain 

Lowell 

Lowestoff .  • . 

Lttbeck 

Lnbeck  Isle. . 
Lucas  (St.) 

Gape 

Lufon 

Lugano  

Luiz-Maran- 

ham  (St.) 

Lundu 

Lunden  Tow. 
Lundy  Isle  . . 
Lutterworth 

Steeple 
Luxemburg. . 
Lynn,  Old 

Tower 

Lyons 

Macao 

Macassar. . . . 
Macerata.... 
Maehicfaaco 

Point 

Maoon 

Madeira  Isle, 

Funcbal 
Madona  Isle 

Madras 

Madrid  Grand 

Square 
Maestricht .  • 
Magadoxa... 

Mairdalen 

Isles 
Magdeburg  . . 
Mahe  r8les,8t. 

Anne's  IHe 
Mahnn,  Cape 

Mola 
Mahouna  Jsle 
M^ambo  Bay 

Butrance 
Maker  Tower 
Makry,  the 

Theatre 
Malacca  Port 

Malaga 

Mala-Pasqua 

Cape 
Malespina 

Cape 

Malines 

Mallicollulsle 


NW.  Coast 
of  Amer. 
England. ... 

Ark 

England. ... 

England.... 

France 

France 

Lucayos. . . . 

Italy 

Arabia 

France 

Ind.  Archip. 
Scotland  . . . 


Ct 

England. . .  • 

Ireland 

N.C. 

W.  Coast  of 
Africa 

Italy 

France 

England- . . . 

Cape  Breton 

Isle 
New  Guinea 

Mo 

Ky 

Belgium. . . . 

Mass. 

England.  ••  • 
Germany.. . 
Ind.  Arcnip. 
California . . 

France 

Italy 

Brazil 

Norway. . . . 
Sweden  .... 
England.... 
England. ... 

Germany. . . 
England.  •*. 

France 

China 

Celebes 

Italy 

Spain 

France  

Atl.  Ocean 

Archipelago 

India 

Spain 

Holland .... 
E.  Coast  of 

AfVica 
Gulf  of  St. 

Lawrence 
Germany... 
Ind.  Ocean 

Minorca.... 

Paci.  Ocean 
Madagascar 

England.... 
Turkey  in 
Asia 

India 

Spain 

Porto  Bico 

Jeaso 

Belgium... 
N.  Hebrides 


&  i  tin 
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38 
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IN 
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6N 
ON 
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39  54  13N 
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54  40  37N 
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46  308 
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11  8  N 
1  13  N 


51 
46 
45 
58 
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OS 
OB 


19 
43 
43 
43 
53 


33  54N 
6  46N 
48  3N 
55  IN 
35  40N 


59  56  33N 

37  13  34  N 
53  0  15  N 

30  56  59N 
8  6  ON 
50  11  19  N 
49  14  IN 
45  S44N 

38  38  30N 


O  I   fi 

740  OW 
8  1  UB 
3  55  8B 
10  16  54  B 
149  30  33  W 

18  99  15  E 
143  30  OE 
155  58  45 W 


1  15  9SW 

09  58  OE 

8  43  51  B 

11  51  3i  £ 


118  39 
13  33 


OB 
0£ 


175  S3  19  E 
3  39  15  E 
17  53  OB 
7  38  OW 

8096   OB 

0  41    OW 

1  41  15W 
79  97  15  W 
48  39  45W 
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830  93E 

10  96  45  E 
85  11    OE 
77  91  85 W 
135  36    OE 


148  34    OE 

41  18    0  £ 

46  39  lOW 
1    7    OB 

358  89W 

13  53    OE 

445  54E 

9    0  48E 
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115  8    OE 

104  85    OE 

116  97  45  £ 

134  50   OE 

0  99  30E 
9  43  59W 
87  19    OW 
61  11    OW 
33  43    9E 
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56  96  30E 


34  53 
71  57 


OW 
0£ 


97  ld84W 
13  S3  13  E 

3  54    9E 
13  53  36  E 

0  14  45W 

30  18  45E 

7790    OW 
156  49    OE 

75  11    OW 
140    3    OE 
433  34E 

8  36  49E 

9  43  39  E 
38  33    OW 


PieiTe,8t.lBle 
Pillar  Cape. . 
Pillar  Gape. . 


Pillau 

Pilaen 

Piombino  . . . 

Pisa  Obser- 
vatory 

Piscadores  Is. 
larg oA  Isle 

Pitcaim's  Isle 

Pittsburgh... 

Plata 

Platisburgh. . 

Plettenbeig 
Bay 

Plymouth.... 

Plynlimmon 
Mountain 

Poictiers  . . . . 

Pola 

Pototsk 


Pondicherry 
Poole  Church 
Popayan  .... 
Port-au- 
Prince 
Portland  Isles 

Easternmost 

Isle 
Portland 

Lighthouse 
Portland  . . . 

Porto  

Porto-Bello . 

Porto-Cabello 

Porto-Galete 

Porto-Veochio 

Port  Royal... 

Portsmouth. . 

Portsmouth 

Observatory 

Prague 

Praslin  Port 
Presburg  .... 
Prince's  Isle 

Prince's  Isle 
Pr.  Edward's 

Isle 
Pr.  Edward's 

Isles,  laigest 
Pr.  of  Wales' 

Cape 
Pr.  of  Wales' 

Fort 
Pr.  of  Wales' 

Isle 
Princeton  . . . 
Pr.W.Henry*s 

Isle 
Prior  Cape  . . 
Providence  . . 
Providence 

Isle  (LitUe) 
Providence 

Isle 
Pylstaart  Isle 

Quebec 

Q,uedlinburg 
Gtueen  Char- 
lotte's Cape 
Queen  Char- 
lotte's Sound 
Quelpaertlsle 
Quemada 

Point 
Quentin  (St.) 
Queretaro.  ■. 
UoHon  Point 
Quimper .... 

Quito....... 

Race  Cape  • . . 
RadstockC. 

Ragusa 

Raleigh 

Ramsey  Isle 

RasalgatCape 

Ras-el-Ana 

Cape 


OMHbry,ac. 


NewfbandL 
Pataconia .  • 
▼an  Diem. 

Land 
Prussia..  .. 
Oennmny . . . 

Italy 

Italy 

Chinese  Sea 

Pacif.  Ocean 

Pa 

Colombia... 

N.  Y 

South  Coast 
of  Africa 

England 

Wales 

France 

Isiria 

Russia  in 
Europe 

India 

England... 
Colombia. . . 
Hayii 

Paci£  Ocean 


England.... 

Me. 

Italy 

Colombia.  • . 
Colombia... 

Spain 

Corsica 

Jamaica-... 

N.  H.  ...... 

England — 

Germanv. . . 
New  Ireland 
Hungary  . . . 
StraiUof 

Sanda 
Atl.  Ocean 
Gulf  of  St. 

Lawrence 
Ind.  OcfiKtk 

NW.  Coast 
of  Amer. 
New  Walee 

Straits  of 
Malacca 

N.J 

Pacif.  Ocean 

Spain 

R.L 

PaeiC  Ocean 

Lucayos.... 

Friendly  Is. 
Canada  .... 
Germany. . . 
N.Caledonia 

N.  Zealand 

Corea 

Patagonia- . 

France 

Mexico 

India 

France 

Colombia... 
Newfound!. 
N.  Holland 
Dalmatia. . . 

N.C. 

Wales 

Arabia 

%ypi 


O      r       M 

4648   ON 

53  43    OS 
43  19    OS 

54  33  SON 
49  45  ION 

49  55  37N 
43  43  UN 

93  39    ON 


95    4 

40  33 

935 

44  «i 

34    6 


08 
ON 
ON 
ON 
08 


50  93  SON 
5398    3N 


O      t     It     - 

»  19    OW 

74  38    OW 
148    5    OE 

19  a  JOE 
13  S3  16  B 
10  31  9  E 
10  94    OE 

119  46    OE 

IX  35  OW 
.  89  8  OW 
I  75  51  3SW 
I  73  96  OW 
9393    OE 

4    7  16W 
3  46    4W 


4635  ON  :  09043B 
44  53  16  N  I  13  50  4  E 
5598  56N      98  48    0  E 


11  56    ON 

50  43  50N 


79  54    OE 
1  58  55W 


996  18N>   763954W 


18  33    ON 
936    08 


50  31  93N 


43  39 
41  46 
934 
10  98 
43  90 
41  35 
17  55 
43  4 
50  48 


36N 
44N 
30N 
93N 

ION 
99N 
30N 
54N 
3N 


78  91    OW 
149  30    0£ 


996  SOW 


70  90 
19  14 
79  45 
68    6 


3 
9 


5 
16 


76  52 

70  45 

1    5 


30W 
3SE 

OW 
45W 
90W 
37E 
30W 

OW 
SOW 


50    519N  14  2515E 

449978  153    645E 

48    8    7N  17  10  45  E 

035    OB  105  IS    OE 


1  41    ON 
46  14    ON 

4653    08 

65  45  30N 

58  47a8N 

585    ON 

4039    ON 
19   0   OS 

43  34  15  N 

41  49  85N 

0  U    08 

93    5    ON 

93  33  308 
46  47  30N 
51  47  58  N 
S3  15  0  8 


796    OE 
0956    OW 

37  46    OE 

16B  naow 

94  13  55  W 

100  91    OE 

74  35    OW 
141  99    OW 

892    OW 
71  85S6W 
135  19    0  E 

77  19    OW 

175  49  30 W 
70  56  30W 
11    7  39  E 

167  13    0  E 


41    5  57  8     174  90  50  E 


33    7  49N 
50  18  308 


49  50 
90  36 

859 
47  58 

0  13 
46  40 
S3  19 
49  39 
35  47 
51  51 
99  23 
33  56 


51N 

39N 

ON 

SON 

17  8 

ON 

06 

ON 

ON 

43N 

ON 

ON 


196  18  57  B 
68  30  15W 


3  17 
100  10 

76  48 

4  5 

78  45 
53    3 

134  15 
18    6 

79  48 

5  » 
59  SB 
35  48 


40B 
ISW 

30E 
45W, 
15  W 
15  W 

OE 
15  E 

OW 
36W 

OB 

OE 
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oCrhen. 


CoaBb7,fecb 


Ha»>Mabo- 

medCape 
Katisbon .... 
Ravenaa .... 
Reculver 

(Soath) 
RedondoCape 
Redondo  lale 
Reikianesa 

Cape 
Remedios 

Cape 
Remedios 

Port 
Reodsburg... 

Rennes 

Reeolution  I. 
Resolution  I. 

ResolutioD  F. 

Slave  Lalce 
Retford,  East 

aplie 
Revel.. 

RMIi.  Light. 

Rheims 

Rhodes  Harb. 

Rhodes 

Riohmond... 
Rieeenkuppe 
Riga 

Rimini 

Riobambft 

Nuevo 
Rio  Janeiro 
Ripon  Church 
Roca  Parti  da 

Point 
Rocbefort .  • . 

RocheUe 

Rodosto 

Rodrigue  Isle 
Romanzoff 

Gape 
Romberg . . .  • 

Rome 

Rondoe  Ue 

Boeetta 

Roasal  Point 
Rothenbuig 
Rotterdam  .. 
Rotomalsle 

Roaen  

Round  Isle . . 

Roveredo.  .*  • 
Ruremonde. . 
Ruttenpour. . 
Ryacotta .... 

Rypen 

Saba  Isle .... 
fiabionetta  . . 
SaUe  Cape . . 
Sable  Cape  .• 

Sable  I 

8ackett*SHar. 

hour 

Baeo 

Sahib  Ue . . . 

Saintes 

Saintes  Is.  N. 

W.  Pt.  of 

W.  I. 

Sal  Isle 

Salamanca . . 
Salayer  Strait 

Salee 

Salehhieb  ... 

Salem 

Salisbury  Isle 
Salisbury  Sp. 
SoJonka 

Saltzborg .... 
Salvador  (St.) 
flalvages  isles 
Shlvages  Isles 
SamaiNi  Isle 
ar  Isle  .  • 

Vol.  hi. 


Arabia. 


Germany.. 

Italy 

England. . . 

Patagonia. 
Caribbee  Is. 
Iceland.... 


Mexico. 


NW.  Coast 
of  Amer. 

Denmark... 

France 

Facif.  Ocean 

Hudson's 
Straits 

N.  America 

England. . . . 

Russia  in 

Europe 

France 

France 

Rhodes  Isle 

France 

V  a. ... • • ... 
Germany... 
Russia  in 

Europe 

Italy 

Colombia*  •• 

Brazil 

England  ... 
Mexico 

France 

France .... 
Turkey  in 
Europe 
Ind.  Ocean 
Jesso 

Tartary .... 

Italy 

Norway .... 

England* .  •  • 
Germany... 
Holland .... 
Paci.  Ocean 

France 

NW.  Coast 
of  Amer. 
Ctermany... 
Germany . . . 

India 

India 

Denmark... 
Caribbee  Is. 

Italy 

Nova  Scotia 

Flor 

N.S 

N.Y. 

Me 

Archipelago 

France 

Caribbee  Is. 


CapeVerdls. 

Mezieo 

Ind.  Archlp. 
Morocco.... 

IgEf 

mass. ...... 

Hudson's  R 
England. ... 

Turkey  in 
Europe 
Germany... 

Brazil 

Atlan.  Oc. 

Hayti 

Luoayoe. . . . 
Pbjlipp.Isles 


lAUtadc. 


O     /     li  _. 

S7  43    ON 

49  0  53N 
4425  5N 
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50  51  OS 
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54  18  40N 

48  6  SON 
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61  29  ON 

61  10  36  N 

53S3  58N 

59  26  33N 


ON 

8N 


46  14  49  N 

49  14  41 N 

36  96 
44  21 

37  32  17  N 

50  43  18  N 
56  57  IN 

44  343N 
1  41  46  S 

2356  08 
54  8  UN 

18  44  ON 

45  56  ION 

46  9  21N 
40  58  34N 

19  40  40  S 
45  25  SON 


53  26 
41  53 
63  24 
3125 
53  55 

48  29 
51  55 
12  30 
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58  56 
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ON 

ON 
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OS 
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ON 
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47  48 

13    5 

30 

19 

23 

12 
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OS 

0    ON 

16  96N 
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40    ON 


Loqgitida. 


0  . 
34  15 

12  4 
12  10 

1  11 

09  8 
62  19 
23  47 

88  40 

135  53 

9  39 

1  40 

141  45 

65  16 


b'E 


30E 
51  E 
50E 

15W 

OW 

30W 

OW 

50W 

53E 
47  W 
OW 
OW 


113  45    OW 
054    3W 
34  35    OE 


133 

4  2 
28  15 

234 

77  96 
15  40 
24  7 

13  32 

78  48 

43  14 

130 

94  58 

057 

1  9 

27  25 

63  11 
141  34 

141  44 

12  29 

5  35 
30  28 

3  2 
856 
429 

177  50 
1  5 

150  53 

11  0 
550 
82  36 
78  3 
8  47 
63  18 
10  30 
65  34 
81  15 
60  32 
75  57 

70  96 

26  28 

038 

6141 


23  3 

100  55 

ISO  28 

6  42 

31  50 
70  54 
76  47 

1  47 

32  56 

13  1 
38  28 
16  3 
60  13 
73  40 
125  30 


35W 
47  E 

OE 
39E 
28W 

OE 
45E 

51  E 
46W 

OW 

47  W 

OW 

34W 
40W 
31  E 

45E 
30E 

45E 
47  E 
30E 
20E 

OW 
S4E 
HE 

OE 
59E 
30W 

35E 

14  E 
OE 

36E 
20B 
OW 
5E 
OW 
OW 
OW 
OW 

OW 

15  E 
2W 

25W 


OW 
45W 

OE 
45W 
45E 

OW 

OW 
34W 

OE 

24E 
OW 
OW 

23W 
OW 
OE 


Kaumtd  Tiut*. 


Samara 

Samarang  B. 
Samboangan 
Sandwich  Cp. 
Sandy  Cape 
Sandy  Hook 

Lighthouse 
SangaarCape 
San-ho  Cape 
Santa  Cruzls. 
Santa  Cruzls. 
Santa-Fe .... 
S.-Fe  de  Bo- 
gota 
SantanderBar 
SantanderPt. 

Santona 

Saratof. 

Sark  Isle  .... 
Savage  Isle. . 
Savanna 

Lighthouse 
Savu  Isle .... 
ScalaNuoval. 
Scarbgh.Staoal 

Shiedam 

Schluckenau 
Srhmalkalden 
Schnittken    . 
Schweidnitz 
Sebastian  (St) 
Selinginskoi- 

Ostrog 
Selivria 

Senlis 

Sens 

Serdze-Ka- 

men  Cape 
Seringapatam 

Setuval 

Seven  Capes, 

N.  Cape 
Shan-tung  Pr. 
Sheemess 

Staff 
Sherbro  Isle 

Shetland  Is. 

(South) 
Shrewsbury 

S.  Chad's 

Steeple 

Si  am 

Sienna ...... 

Sierra  Leone 

Cape 
Silinity,  the 

Mausoleum 
Silver  Quay 

Bank,  SE. 

end 
Sincapore  ... 
Sin^aufu .... 
Sinigaglia . . . 
Sinope 

SioQt 

Sisteron 

Skagen  Cape 

Lighthouse 
Skiddaw 

Mountain 
Skudesnes 

Ligbthonae 
Sieswick .... 

Sluys 

Smith's  Isles 

Smyrna 

Snowdon  M. 
Socoqx>Isle.. 
Soeotra  Isle. . 
Soderhamn.. 

Soiasons 

Solidad  Port 
Solimaa  Port 
Solomon  Cape 
Sombrero  Isle 
Sonderburg . . 
SondeiAau- 

sen 
Sooloo  Isle  • . 


CoubIxjj  tstm 
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Russ.  in  Ett. 

Java 

Mindanao . . 
N.  Holland 
N.  Holland 
N.J 

Japan 

CochinChina 
Pacif.  Oeean 
Caribbee  Is. 

Mexico 

Colombia. . . 

Mexico 

Spain 

Spain 

Rubs,  in  Eu. 
Engl.  Chan. 
Pacif.  Ocean 
0«o 

Ind.  Archip. 
Archipelago 
Chinese  Sea 
Holland .... 
Germany.  . 
Germany. . . 
Germany... 
Germany... 

Spain 

Russia  in 

Asia 
Turkey  in 

Europe 

France 

France 

Russia  in 

Asia 

India 

Portugal . . . 
Turkey  in 

Asia 

China 

England.... 

W.  Coast  of 

Africa 
Atlant.  Oe. 

England.... 


India 

Italy 

W.  Coast  of 

Africa 
Turkey  in 

Asia 
Locayos. . . . 


E.  Indiea . . . 
China ...... 

Italy 

Turkey  in 
Asia 

Egypt 

Prance 

Denmark. . . 

England. .  •  • 

Norway .... 

Denmark. .. 
Netherlands 
Pacif.  Ocean 
Turk,  in  As. 

Wales 

Pacif.  Ocean 
Arabian  Sea 
Sweden  .... 

France 

Falkland  Is. 
Barbary .... 

Candia 

Caribbee  Is. 
Denmark... 
Germany. .. 

Ind.  Archip. 


O     I     Jt 

48  29  3SN 


653 

6  43 

18  19 

24  42 

40  37 


41 
13 
10 
17 
36 
4 


OS 
ON 
08 
OS 
ON 

30N 
ON 
OS 
8N 
ON 
3S48N 


16 
44 
41 
44 

12 


23  45  ON 
43  38  20N 
43  36  50  N 
51  31  28  N 
49  23  33N 
19  8  15  S 
33  045N 


10 
37 
15 
51 
51 
50 


30 
51 

8 
55 

0 
44 


53  48 
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43  19 

51  6 


08 

ON 

ON 

ON 

30N 

36N 

ION 

37N 
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6N 


41  435N 
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37  35  ON 
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789  ON 

OS  58  30^ 

53  48  38N 

14  80  40  N 

43  83  ON 

8  31  ON 

36  15  SON 

90  18  ON 

1  18  ON 
34  16  45 N 
43  43  16  N 

43  816N 

87  13  14N 

44  11  51 N 
57  43  44N 

54  39  18N 

50  840N 


54  31 

51  18 
14  30 
38  85 

53  4 
18  40 
13  39 
61  17 
49  82 
51  31 
31  46 
35  9 
18  38 

54  54 
5123 


S7N 
35N 

SON 

ON 

ON 

ON 

ON 

47  N 

3iJ9 

30S 

15N 

15  N 

ON 

50N 

33N 


6    1    ON 


110  34  0  E 

133  14  OE 

146  39  OE 

153  16  0  E 

74  1  aow 

140  14  0  E 
109  14  0  E 
166  5  OE 

64  48  SOW 
104  53  45  W 

74  13  53W 

97  58  OW 
340  50W 
3  19  35W 

46  0  15  E 
884  30W 

169  30  30W 

80  55  45W 


131  43 
37  15 

117  48 
484 
14  36 
10  86 
31  37 
16  37 
158 

106  38 


OE 

OE 

OE 

OE 

30B 

15  E 

42E 

15  E 

30W 

45E 


88  11    3  E 

335  13E 
3  16  59  E 
171  54  30W 

76  4153E 
853  93W 

89  8  lOE 

18837    OE 
044  86E 

1345    OW 

0348   OW 

844  53W 

100  50  15  E 
11  10  15  E 
13  18    0  W 

asiouE 

60  30    OW 

103  30    OE 

108  57    0  E 

13  11  45  E 

34  41  15  E 

31  13  33  E 

556    8E 

10  37  50E 

3    8    9W 

5  19   OE 


933 

333 

M6  48 

37    6 

4    3 


110  17 


54 

17 
3 

56 
85 
36 


10 
5 

19 
5 

7 
19 


63  85 

9  47 

10  50 


57E 
9E 
15E 
OE 
38W 
OW 
OE 
30E 
37E 
15W 
30E 
35E 
OW 
13E 
81E 


181  13    OE 
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BonOMIBrOVt 

Boanunya  . . 
flotttli  Capa. . 
BoutbCape-. 

South  file . . . 
floutbampCoB 

lale 
SoathaaiploB 

Spire 
Soutberncta 

Poiat 
Spartel  Cape 
SfMrtiTeato 

Cape 

Specie 

8peBcef*eBay 

Spencer  Cape 

Spire 

SfioletU 

Sude 

SUpleerEaat) 

UghtDoaae 
SUrt  Point. 

Flagstaff 
Stavanger ... 
Stfphen*e 

Cape 
StickoaneeD 
StockhoUn... 

Btolberg 

Strabane  . . . . 
Stralaaad".. 
Straebarg.... 
StromboU  I. 

St.  Bartolo 


Lneoaia. . . . 

Jara 

N.  Zealand 
V.  DieakeD*! 

Land 
Pacif.  Oeeaa 
HndioB'e 

Bay 


Sootland 

Barbery. 
Italy.... 


Strometadt . . 
Sttttt^ard.... 

Saakim 

Capa 


Sues 

Sulphar  ble 
Sunderland 

Lightbouae 
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9i  Olympus,  Turkey 

^  Mont  d'Or,  Aaveigne 

Wk  Canta),  Auvergne 

87.  Meflfaie;  Ceveones 

S8L  Pamsssus, Greece 

89.  Osn,  Turkey 

30l  Kiesen  Koppe,  Sudetes 

31.  Pelion,  Greece .•  .••• 

88.  Hecla,  Iceland 

881  LooAre,  Cevennes 

M.  Puy  de  Ddme,  Auvergne 

8S.  Feldbeig,  Black  Forest 

36.  Haydelberg,  Bohemian  Forest 

37.  Helicon,  Greece 

38.  Ben  Nevis,  Grampians 

39.  Ben  Lawers,  Grampians 

40.  Cairag^im, Grampians... 

41.  Vesuvius,  Italy • 

48.  Keilbeig,  Ersrebtrge 

43.  Schneebeiv,  Fichtelgebirge v 

44  Brocken,  Hariz 

45.  Snowdon,  Wales 

46.  Schehallien,  Grampians 

47.  Cader  Idris,  Wales 

4a  Maqdllicuddy's  Reeks,  Ireland 

4ft  Ben  Lomond,  Grampiuis 

fiO.  Schneekopp,  Thuringian  Forest 

5L  Skiddaw,  England 

08l  Ingleborough, England 

63.  North  Cape,  Lapland 

ASIA. 

1.  Chumularee,  Himalayah 

8.  Dhawalagiri,  Hunalayah 

3.  Javaher,  Rimalayah 

.4.  Rudra,  Himalayah 

6.  Jamantri,  ffintalayah 

6.  Highest  Peak  of  Hindoo  Coosh 

7.  Elmuz,  Caucasus 

a  Ararat,  Great,  Aimenfai 

ft  Kazbek,  Caucasus 

la  Oooneng  pMombffa,  flnnalm 

11.  GounoivPnaman, or Oplur Sumatra.... 


FMt 

15,668 

15,527 

14325 

13,730 

13,310 

13.065 

18,960 

11,730 

11,678 

11.436 

11,875 

11,800 

10,870 

10,605 

9,918 

9,650 

9,600 

9,583 

8,800 

8.400 

8^188 

7.968 

7,960 

6,650 

6,470 

6,350 

5,980 

5350 

5340 

5350 

5300 

5,010 

4330 

4390 

4,750 

4390 

43S0 

4379 

4,051 

4350 

3,938 

3,910 

3300 

3,780 

3368 

3364 

3360 

3,404 

3368 

3380 

3,088 

8361 

1300 


89300 
88300 
85300 
83300 
88300 
80,000 
18350 
17,700 
15,800 
15370 
14,160 


1. 
8. 

a 

4 
5. 
6w 
7. 


wmL 

18.  ATarat,  little.  Armenia 13300 

la  Alas  Tag,  Altai' 11380 

14  Highest  Peak  of  Lebanon 11360 

15.  Italitzkoi,  Altai 10,900 

la  Awatcha,  KamtKhatka 9,750 

17.  Olympus,  Asia  Minor 9,100 

la  Highest  Peak  of  NilgbenisB 8335 

1ft  Sinai,  Arabia 7,9S8 

8a  Takhtalou,  Taurus 7,715 

8L  Adam's  Peak.  Ceylni 6350 

88.  Sabramam',  Ghauts 5,730 

Sa  Ida,  Asia  Minor 5,435 

84  Chaii«oiir,Vindhya 8,700 

85.  Carmel,  Bdestine 8350 

86.  Tbbor,  Ftalestine 8363 

AFRICA. 

Highest  PlBOk  of  Cameroons 13300 

PeakofTeneriffe 18476 

Bemaid,  Bourbon  Isles 18,100 

Highest  Peak  of  Atlas 11300 

Lamalmon,  Abjrssinia 11300 

Compass,  Sneuwheif^.  Afiica 10360 

Komberg,  &  Africa 8380 

a  Fogo^  Cape  deVeid  Islands 8300 

ft  Taranta,  AbysBinia 7300 

la  Pico  R^vo,  Madeira 6333 

n.  Table  Mountain,  Afnca 3388 

la  Piter  Boot,  Mauritius 8,790 

la  Dfama's  Ptak,  St  Helena 8,710 

AMERICA. 

1.  Soiata,  Andes 85,400 

a  inimani,  Andes 84300 

a  Gualatieri,  Andes 88300 

4  Chimboraao,  Andes 81,000 

a  Cayambe,  Andes 19,633 

a  Antisana,  Andes 19,136 

7.  Cotopaxi,  Andea 18367 

a  Tolima,  Andes 1^436 

ft  Mount  St  Elias,  North  America 18300 

la  Pbpoeatepetl,  Mexican  Cordillera 17,780 

11.  Pinchincha,  Andes 15,981 

la  Istaccihuad,  Mexican  CordUlem 15,705 

la  Mount  Fairweather.  North  America 14736 

14  Cofre  de  Perote,  Mexican  Cordillera  ....  13,895 

1&  James's  Peak,  Rocky  Mountains 11300 

16.  SietTadeCobre,Cuba 9300 

17.  Grand  Serrania,  Hayti 9300 

la  Duida,Pbrime 8360 

1ft  Highest  Peak  of  Blue  Mountains^  Jamaica    7378 

8a  Mount  Washington,  Alleghanies 6360 

81.  Mount  Ssimiento,  Straits  of  Magellan. . .  6300 

Sa  Mount  Otter,  Alleghanies 4350 

Sa  Kaatskill,  Alleghanies ai50 

84.  Ci^pe  Horn,  Sooth  America 1360 

SOUTH  SEA. 

Moona  Roa,  Sandwich  Idea 15,980 

MounaKoa,  Sandwich  Ufla 1330O 

Oroneo,  Otaheite 8350 

Egmont  Peak,  New  Zealand 8^150 

Sea-View  Hill.  Blye  Moimtaiim  New 

South  Wales 6,700 

Highest  Peak  of  Banaa  BfMUituDB^  Via 

Diemen's  Land 9300 


1. 

a 
a 

4. 
& 
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COMPARATIVE  LENGTH  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RIVER& 


Moatb. 


oOunSi 


Lnrth 
ia  BffilH. 


A. 
& 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 

O. 

P. 

^ 

R. 

S. 
T. 

U. 

V. 

w. 

X. 
Y. 
Z. 

A.  1 
&1 
CI 

D.  1 
£.1 

F.  1 

G.  1 
H.l 

1.1 
J.l 
K.1 

L.1 
M.1 
N.l 
0.1 
P.l 

Ql 
Rl 
S.1 
T.l 


Forth 

Tay 

Trant 

Shannon  

Thames 

Severn 

Hudam 

Ebio 

P6. 

Seine 

Rhone 

Loire 

Tagua  

Oder 

Suaquehanna . . 

Vistula 

Elbe 


Gambia. 
Dniester 
Dwina.. 
Rhine  .. 


Columbia  .... 

Senegal 

Don , 

Dnieper 

St  Lawrence ., 

Orinoco 

Ganges , 

Danube 


Indus 

Eaphiatee. 
Tigris  .... 
Mackenzie 

Volga 

La  Plata.. 
Niger...,. 
Obi 


Nile 

Bahr  el  Azrek  . 

Hoang-Ho 

Yan^-tse-ktang. 
Mississippi  .... 

Maranon 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Ohio 


North  Sea 

North  Sea 

North  Sea 

Atlantic  Ocean  . . 

North  Sea 

Bristol  Channel . . 
Atlantic  Ocean  . . 
Meditennanean  Sea 

Adriatic  Sea 

English  Channel.. 
MMliterranean  Sea 
Bay  of  Biscay  . . . 
Atmntic  Ocean  . . 

Baltic  Sea 

Atlantic  Ocean  . . 

Baltic  Sea 

North  Sea 


Atlantic  Ocean 

Black  Sea 

White  Sea  .... 
North  Sea 


Pacific  Ocean.. 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Sea  of  Azof . . . 

Black  Sea 

Atlantic  Ocean 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Bengal  Bay.... 
Black  Sea 


Indian  Ocean.... 
Persian  Gulf. .... 

Euphrates 

Arctic  Ocean .... 

CasiManSea 

Atlantic  Ocean  . . 
Gulf  of  Guinea.. 
Arctic  Ocean.... 


Mediterranean  Sea 

Nile 

Pacific  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

Gulf  of  Mexico.. . 
Atlantic  Ocean  . . . 
Blississii^  River. . 
Mississippi  River. . 
Missiasippi  River. . 


Scotland 

Scotland 

England 

Ireland 

England 

England  and  Wales. . . 

North  America 

Spain 

Italy 

France 

Switzerland  and  France 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal . . . 
Austria  and  Prussia. . 

United  States 

Austria  and  Pkmsia. . 
Austria,  Germany,  and 

Prussia 

Afirica 

Austria  and  Turkey  . . 

Russia 

France,  Gennany,  and 

Holland 

North  America 

Africa 

Russia 

Russia 

North  America 

South  America 

Hindostan 

Gennany,  Austria,  and 

Turkey 

Hindostan 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Asia 

North  America 

Russia 

Sooth  America 

Africa 

Chinese   Tartaiy   and 

Russia 

Nubia  and  Egypt 

Abyssinia  and  Nubia . 
Thibet  and  China .... 
Thibet  and  China .... 

North  America 

South  America 

North  America 

North  America 

North  America 


Ben  Lomond  Mountain  .... 

Grampian  Hills 

Staflbrdshire 

Mountains  of  Leitrim 

Cotswold  Hills 

Plinlimmon  Mountain 

State  of  New  York 

Mountains  of  Asturias 

Monte  Viso 

Cote  d'Or  Mountains 

Mount  Furca 

MontGerbier 

Sierra  Morena 

Carpathian  Mountains 

Alleghany  Mountains 

Carpathian  Mountains 

Sudetic  or  Giant  Mountains 


Heights  of  Foota  Jallo 
Carpathian  Mountains 
Height!  of  Vologda . . . 
Mount  St  Gothard  ... 


Rocky  Mountains 

Heignts  of  Foota  Jallo 

ToiOa 

Heights  of  Smolensk  . 

Upper  Canada 

Sierra  de  Psrime 

Himalayah  Mountains 
Black  Forest 


Himalayah  Mountains 
Mountains  of  Aimenta 
Mountains  of  Armenia 
Rocky  Mountains  .... 
Heights  of  Valdai  .... 
Heights  of  Itambe .... 
Mountains  of  Lama  . . 
Altai  Mountains 


Donga  Mountains  . . . . 

Lake  Dembea 

Desert  of  Gobi 

Desert  of  Cobi 

Leech  Lake 

Heights  of  Cicadca  . . 

State  of  Illinois 

Rocky  Mountains  .. .. 
Alleghany  Mountains. 


115 
120 
125 
200 
215 
220 
320 
380 
410 
425 
460 
545 
550 
580 
620 
640 
670 

700 
710 
750 
810 

910 
960 
1020 
1140 
1320 
1480 
1560 
1760 

1770 
1900 
950 
1920 
2040 
2130 
2300 
2650 

2610 

80O 

2630 

2990 

3000 

3380 

400 

3217 

945 


REFERENCE  TO  THE  TOWNS 


1.  Eldinboigh 

2.  Dundee 

&  Nottingham 

4.  Limenck 

5.  London 

6.  Oxford 

7.  Gloucester 
&  New  York 
9.  Hudson 

lo- 
ll. Turin 

12. 


la  Lyons 

14.  Orieans 

15.  Nantes 

16.  Lisbon 

17.  Madrid 
laBreslau 

19.  Stettin 

20.  Washington 

21.  Dantzig 
22.Warmw 

23.  Dresden 

24.  Hambuig 


25.  Jillifrey 

26.  Bender 

27.  Archangel 
2a  Frankfort 
29.  Constance 
30.Faribe 
31.  Azof 
32.CherBoa 
83.  Quebec 

34.  Calcutta 

35.  Bahar 

36.  Benares 


37.  Allahabad 

38.  Vienna 
3aBuda 
4aWidin 

41.  Tatta 

42.  Hyderabad 
43.Moultan 

44.  Attock 

45.  Bassoria 

46.  Babylon 

47.  Bagdad 

4a  Fort  Good  Hope 


49.  Astrachan 

50.  Novogorod 

51.  Buenos  Ayres 
52.Rabba 
5aEboe 
54.  Bousn 

56.  Timbuctoo 
56.Sego 

57.  Kholyvan 

58.  Narim 

59.  Cairo 
6a  Thebes 


61.  Dongola 

62.  Sennaar 
63.Gondar 

64.  Lantcheou 

65.  Hoaiivgauibu 

66.  Nankin 

67.  New  Orleans 
6a  Louisville 

69.  New  Madrid 

70.  Macapa 

71.  Oliven^a 

72.  La  Paz. 


a.  Dembea 

b.  Great  Slave  Lake 


REFERENCE  TO  THE  LAKES. 


c  Erie 
<{.  Ontario. 


e.  Constance 

/.  Lake  Leman  or  Geneva. 


t         « 
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